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IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 


In the leading article of our Magazine for this 
month, we propose to present the reader with a 
Very attractive series of illustrations, relating to 
acountry which is annually becoming of more 
and more interest to our own, and of a people 
who are monthly sending to our shores thou- 
sands upon thousands of emigrants. It will be 
observed that our engravings are quite desaltory 
in the themes sele which purpose was adopt- 
ed to impart as much of variety as ible to 
the subject. In times past the American tourist 
has hardly deemed Ireland to be worthy of an 
capecial Grision of time in his calculation for 
foreign travel; but now- 
tdays, not to have visited 

and mountains, her 

‘noble cities and harbors, her 
Ancient rivers and her cnlti- 
vated tracts, to be “un- 
travelled” indeed Quite as 
Tividly individualized as any 
country in Europe, her peo- 
plo certainly nresent as re- 
markable a chapter for the 
hotice of the student of bu- 
man nature, as those of any 
other land ; and indeed her 
Peamaciry, perhaps, with 
their prominent peculiarities, 
fe more interesting and 
tore individualized than any 
other class throughont the 
whole of Europe. " Our first 
engraving (No. 1.) is an ac- 
‘taal scene, as indeed are all 
of the series herein present- 
¢4, and depicts « couple of 
Peasant women, with their 
‘Water: jara, at me side of an 
ea spring. are quite 
Gaal in thei mode of 
Canying water and other 
Sguids “in jars upon the 
} and the scene might 

be laid in Turkey without 
outnging the general char- 
Scteristics of the common 





present: “Goats trot about with the peasan 

very frequently, and are in admirable kee 
with the wild beaaty of the landscape. You 
hear their bleat from inaccessible mountains, and 
you meet them with the women by the well sides, 
and the ranning waters. A sudden tarn in one 
of the hill-tops brought us, one sul morning, 
to where two young women had been ing their 
large brown water-pitchers; one stood with her 
large eyes, whose lashes swept her cheeks, bent 
on the ground, the pitcher resting on her hip, and 
her cloak and apron, even her short woolen pet- 
ies around her ; 


ticoat falling into graceful draperi 
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IRISH GIRL AND KID.—(No. 2.) 


her companion, whose back was to us, was chat- 
tering away ‘most eloquently,’ her abundant 
hair was twisted into a knot behind, and fastened 
with that object of Irish maiden ambition, ‘a 
crooked comb.’ A two-eared pitcher was bal- 
anced on her head, and her cloak, looped up by 
her gracefal attitude, displayed more of her fine- 
le feemed limbs than was quite seemly ; and this 
she t, for the moment a pause in her chat- 
ter permitted her to hear the rattle of our car, 
she dropt her arm, and the cloak fell. These 
girls were followed to this lonely place by a goat, 
who pricked up its ears at our intrusion.” 

The custom of carrying these burthens upon 
their heads makes the women remarkably erect, 
and they are generally very lithesome and free 
of limb. ever uy is this the case among the 
highlands, where the country is peopled by a 
brave and hardy race, dev. enthusiastically to 
their wild hills and glens, and retaining almost 
exactly their original characteristics, while their 
habits and customs are as unchanged as their 
mountain lakes, though civilization has coming: 
ly entered where the foot of the invader could 

moe r eeconl engraving (No z ) 
ar wing (No. 2.) represents a 
. t girl and kid, taken from actual life ; she 
upon one arm the roll of worsted staff of 
‘bome manufacture, which she is conveying to 
tthe neighboring dyer, leading a tethered kid 
awhich she will sell or exchange. The pure 
Greek outline of her features is a marked char- 
~acteristic of many of the peasant girls of various 








this country, the itinerant knitter, 
& woman who has no home of her 
own, if she is quick and clever at 
ber calling: es out a very 
living. She will “go on a visit” 
for two or three months in “ the 
bad times,” or “a hard sammer,” 
toa boring farmer, and knit 
out her and lodging, steal- 
ing an hour betimes to keep “ feet 
on herself,” or to knit a pair tor 
some poor “Christian” or pil- 
im—*‘that have no time to do 
ths bears tary opto aabiog hate 
re 8 ing their 
soul.” The Kalter has invaviabl 
& store of superstitions, and bo! 
old and een -sin 
songs—o 1s loes 
heart to hear, thrilling with 
the wild, earnest power of Irish 
barmony—and in the mountain 
ft is not unlikely that you 
her wild melody long before 
you overtake her, as she goes, 
though long past the morning of 
life, straig t as an arrow, and 
with a k mountain step, from 
one vill or solitary house to another. She 
is im ly well received, for though knitting is 
her profession, she is a “knowledgeable” wo- 
man in all things, and moreover a practical 
match-maker, taking part in against the 
“ foolishness of love,” and siding with the fath- 
ers and mothers, unless ind: a rich you 
farmer fancies one “‘ not his equal all out, barrin’ 
the beauty,” and then the knitter is inclined to 
the “colleen ;” for ‘why should not the young 
farmer choose !—he has enough for both. Why 
not? he paid her double for every pair of stock- 
ings she ever knit him,—an’ troth it’s him that 
has the handsome foot and leg to set off a stock- 
ing.” The knitter professes perfect disinterest- 
edness in all matrimonial matters, and, perl 5 
80 deceptive is human nature, that she thinks she 
is disinterested, though the “might” is her 
neh One indeed we knew, who had such a 
ler heart “‘ towards the innocent young cray- 
thurs in love,” that she was everlastingly in hot 
water with the elders, who declared she knit with 
aes needles,” signifying that she was decstt. 
|, and consequently she was very unpopular, 
until the Soda perecas she patronized Taarried 
—then they did not forget her kindness. 

The “ knitters” were not anfrequently “ keen- 
ers,” none being better qualified to celebrate the 
praises of the dead than those who knew 80 
much about the li j and the facility with 
which they “ wove in” the various qualities of 
the person they “keened ” with the established 
themes of the death-song, evinced much tact, if 
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not much talent. The knitter, too, is uently 
“a mighty fine hand entirely ” at the “quilting ” 
—considered a very valuable acquirement—and 
can “stitch in” the “ waves,” or “diamonds,” 
or ‘‘hexagons,” ‘ wonderful !”—she can also 
toss cups, and read them “like print,” without 
once “setting down the needles ;” she has a 
knowledge in charms, and can keep off an ague 
fit, and give @ cure for the heartburn, and her 
“‘cures” are greatly praised by the old people; 
for whether she prescribes “herbs ” or “roots,” 
she steeps, or rather did steep, them all in whis- 
key “flavored” with a “‘little grain of sugar.” 
Her pockets are sometimes capacious enough to 
contain some dark-brown hard gingerbread cakes 
—an extraordinary treat for the children; and if 
she goes to a station, she invariably brings away 
a bottle of holy water for her friends; she piques 
herself upon her “good breeding,” and when 

ou meet her, or pass her on the roadside, she 
invariably makes both her needles and herself 
come to a dead stand-still, and then drops so low 
acurtsy that you wonder how she ever gets up 
again. We are picturing the professional knit- 
ter; but nearly all the women knit more or less ; 
and the tourist will be sure to be surrounded by 
a band of them the moment he stops at any 
well-known resting-place. 


Our third illustration (No. 3.) represents a | 


common Irish Cabin, but by no means of the 
poorest sort. The wild Indians of the West, 
and even the Esquimaux, construct their habita- 
tions with more care than do the humble classes 
of the Irish pean: Mr. Tite, in his report 
to the Irish iety of London, thus describes an 
Trish cabin: “An Irish cabin, architecturally 
described, is a shed about eighteen feet by four- 
teen, or perhaps less, built of sod (mud) or 
rough stone, perhaps with a window, or a hole to 
represent one; it is thatched with sods, with a 
basket fora chimney. It generally admits the 
wet, and does not pretend to keep out the cold. 
A hole on the ground in front of the door, or 





just on the side, is the receptacle for slops, ma- | 


nure and other abominations. This one room, 
wretched as it is, is generally all the shelter that 
is afforded for the father and mother, with the 





and the roof straight. We remember a partic- 
ular instance where a wealthy farmer, we forget 
his real name, but we always called him “ Inigo 
Jones,” set about building a substantial farm- 
house on the side of the hill of Carrig. When 
the foundations were laid, a friend of ours asked 
him if he did not mean to level the part of the 
hill whereon he built his house. Level it!” he 
replied. “‘ Plase yer honor, I was born in a hill- 
house myself, and all my people lived in it, and 
it was so steep that the children used to roll into 
the bed every night, but sure they wern’t the worse 
for it, nor will I be, plase God.” 

f late years, undoubtedly, there has been 
some advance towards civilization in the exte- 
rior as well as in the interior of the Irish cabin ; 
very frequently now, they are whitewashed—a 
practice introduced during the terrible visitation 
of the cholera ;—but the progress towards a hap- 
pier state of things has been grievously slow; 
and in the more remote districts they retain their 

rimitive characteristics, absolutely degrading to 
foman nature and shocking to humanity. This 
picture is not overwrought. 

Our next illustration (No. 4.) is of a bold and 
lofty headland and rock, lying opposite to Scot- 
land in the county of Antrim, upon which are 
seen the ruins of Bruce’s Castle. During the 
civil wars which devastated Scotland after the 
appointment of Baliol to the throne of that king- 
dom, Robert Bruce was driven out and obi, 
to seek shelter in the isle of Raghery, in a for- 
tress whose ruined walls still retain the name of 
the illustrious fugitive. His enemies, however, 
paged him even to this remote spot, and forced 

im to embark ina little skiff and seek refage 
on the ocean. The ruins of Bruce’s Castle are 
situated on a bold and rocky promontory, which 
is seen in our engraving. The sketch, taken at 
a distance, barely shows the half-decayed walls 
of the ancient structure. 

Near the village of Ballintary, Antrim, there 
is quite an interesting “lion” known as the 
Hanging Bridge, (No. 5:) The.chasm here rep- 
resented divides the island-rock from the main- 
land, and is in the immediate vicinity of the 
Giant’s Causeway. A modern tourist says: 


children, perhepe the grandmother, and certainly | ‘‘ The chasm is sixty feet wide, the rock on either 


the pig; and therefore it ap- 
peers to re obvious, that the 
rst and most necessary 
change is, that there should be 
two rooms instead of one, 
that the dung-pit should be 
put at the back of the house 
instead of in the front, and 
that a pig-sty should be pro- 
vided.” If by the roadside, 
instead of raising his dwelling 
above its level, so as to secure 
it from damp, the Irish peas- 
ant invariably sinks it below, 
considerably below, the level 
of the highway; making it, 
in fact, a drain to the road. 
If on the side of a hill, he 
never dreams of levelling the 
floor; on the contrary, we 
have seen numberless instan- 
ces where one gable has been 
two feet higher than the other, 





AN 1RnIsH caBIN.—(No. 3.) 
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THE RUINS OF BRUCE’S CASTLE.—No. 4.) 


side rising about eighty feet above the level of 
the water. Across this mighty rent a bridge of 
ropes has been thrown, for convenience of 
the fishermen who reside on the island during 
ber pra month: aoe construction of the 

‘age fo strong ropes or ca- 
bles are strotehed from one chasm to another, in 
a perallel Jine, and made fast to rings fixed per- 
manently in the rock, across these, planks, 
twelve inches wide, are laid and secured; s 
slight rope, elevated convenient to the hand, runs 
pecallst with the footway; and thus a bridge is 

med, over which men, women and boys, many 
of them.carrying heavy burdens, are seen walk- 
ing or running, apparently with as little concern 
as they would evince in advancing the same dis- 
tance on terra firma. It is awfal in the extreme 
to witness, from a boat on the water, persons 
passing and repassing at this giddy height—and 
a feeling of anxiety, closely allied to pain, is in- 
variably experienced by those who contemplate 
the apparently imminent danger to which poor 
people are exposed, while thus lightly treading 
the dangerous and narrow footway which con- 
ducts them across the gulf that yawns beneath 
their feet.” 

Oar next illustration (No. 6.) depicts the fa- 
mous Port Coon Cave. The cave may be vis- 


"ited either by sea or land. Boats may row into 


it to the distance of a hundred yards or more ; 
but the swell is sometimes dangerous; and al- 
though the land entrance to the cave is slippery, 
and a fair proportion of climbing is necessary to 
achieve the object, still the magnificence of the 
excavation, its length and the formation of the 
interior, would repay greater exertion; the stones 
of which the roof and sides are composed, and 
which are of a rounded form, and embedded as 





it were in a basaltic paste, are 
formed of concentric spheres re- 
sembling the coats of an onion ; 
the ismermost recess has been 
compared to the side aisle of a 
Gothic cathedral; the walls are 
moet painfully slimy to the 
touch; the discharge of a loaded 
gun reverberates amid the rolling 
of the billows so as to thunder a 
most awfal effect; and the notes 
of a bugle produced delicious 


088. 
Our succeeding engravi 
(No. 7.) represents a portion of 
that famous coast formation in 
the county of Antrim known as 
the Giant's Causeway, the imme- 
diate scene being known as the 
Giant's Organ, from the peculiar 
formation of the same. Stand- 
ing upon the causeway, elevated 
but a few feet above the level of 
the coast, the tourist will observe 
upon the side of the hill, imme- 
diately above him, the Giant’s 
Organ, a magnificent colonnade 
of pillars, laid open, as it were, 
bya land-slip, in the centre of 
the cliff, reaching to the 
height of one hundred and twenty 
feet. 


feet. - ‘ 
Oar next illustration (No. 8.) 
represents a picturesque scene in the county of 
Kerry. The road from Kenmare to Killarney, 
for the first five miles, possesses little to interest ; 
it is nearly due north; bat before entering on 
this road a deviation to the west will conduct the 
traveller to many objects of considerable beauty. 
A mile or two from the town are the ancient 
rums of Dunkerron Castle, once the hospitable 
seat of O'Sullivan Mor; and Cappanacues, 
another shattered castle of the same family. 
Farther on, the river Blackwater i flows into the 
y ; the adjacent scenery is highly picturesque ; 
the river Pi through @ deep ravine, the thick 
sides of which are thickly wooded. Its source 
is a small dark Iake among the Dunkerron 
Monntains, and near ite mouth it is crossed by a 
bridge of two lofty arches, passing over a chasm 


of weet depth. 

‘welve miles to the west, the antiquary may 
obtain one of the rarest treats which the country 
supplies, by visiting, on the verge of the coast, 
the singular fort of Staigue, or Staigue-an-ar, 
“the staired place of slaughter.” It is a circu- 
lar stone structare standing on a hill, within a 
deep hollow, formed by surrounding mountains, 
and open only on the south, to the sea. The 
periphery is divided into ten compartments of 
steps or seats, ascending to the top; the whole 
surrounded on the outside by a moat twenty-six 
feet wide and six feet in depth. Mr. Windele 
considers it “a remain of the primitive Cyclo- 
pean or Pelasgico-Irish architecture, used in the 
early fortresses of Ireland, and indifferent! 
called ‘Cahir,’ ‘ Boes,’ and ‘Caisiol.’” Vi 
lancey has pronounced it to be a Phanician am- 
phitheatre, and describes it as unique. But since 

is time, many other erections of a similar kind, 


or varying from it in no essential points, have 
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been, discovered. in various parts of the island, 
and in this district in particular. 

The artists who seek Kerry county to illustrate 
their portfolios, necessarily employ a native 
guide, a portrait of one of whom we give here- 
with (No. 9.), carrying his employer’s sketch- 
book. Note his peculiar hat—not quite a “ cau- 
been,” although the mountain blasts have mate- 
rially changed its shape since it was “a bran- 
new beaver ;” his small keen gray eyes; his 
“loose” good-natured mouth—that pours forth 
in abundance courteous, if not cow % phrases, 
His coat was certainly not made by a Stultz, nor 
his brogands by a Hoby; but the frieze suits well 
with his healthy and sun-burnt countenance, and 
the shoes are a fitting match for the sturdy limbs 
that have borne him a thousand times up the 
steep and high mountain of Mangerton. 

The ‘‘brogue,” or shoe, of the Irish peasantry 
differs in its construction from the shoe of any 
other country. It was formerly made of un- 
tanned. hide, but for the last century at least it 
has been made of tanned leather. The leather 
of the uppers is much stronger than what is used 
in the. strongest shoes, being made of cow-hide 
dressed for the purpose, and it never has an in- 
side lining like the ordinary shoe ; the sole leath- 
er is generally. of an inferior description. The 
process, of making the btogue is entirely differ- 
ent from, that of shoemaking; and the tools 
used in the work, excepting the. hammer, pinch- 
ers and knife, bear little analogy. The awl, 
thongh used in common by both operators, is 
much larger. than the largest. used by the shoe- 
qahetn sae vaLA in. “ye, enraand “in The 
great objects of strength and durability are 
sought to be attained, and super- 

all others. 

e town of Carlow is seated 
on the east bank of the river Bar- 
row, the ‘‘goodlie Barrow,” as 

penser terms it ; its source is in 
the Slieve, Bloom Mountains, in 
the Queen's County, and passing 
through the. towns of Portarling- 
ton, Monastereven, Athy, Carlow, 
Leighlin-Bridge, and Graigue-ne- 
managh, it forms a janction with 
the Nore, and both join the Suir, 
a few, miles from, Waterford. The 
Barrow is navigable for a distance 
of forty-three miles... The town 
is modern in its general aspect, 
presenting a singular contrast to 
its neighbor, the city of Kilkenny 
—so full of magnificent castella- 
ted and monastic remains. The 
only ancient relic in Carlow is 
“the Castle.” It issituated on 
a gentle eminence, overlooking 
the river; and is said to have 
been erected by Hugh De Lacy, 
who. was. appointed lord-deput) 
of Ireland, in the year 1179. tt 
was built after the Anglo-Norman 
style, of architecture; a square 
area, surrounded .by thick walls, 
fortified and strengthened at each 
corner bya large round tower, 
Until the year 1814, it had brave- 
ly withstood the attacks of time 
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and war; but its ruin was effected by the care- 
lessness of a medical doctor, into whose hands 
it came, and who designed to put it “in order” 
for the “accommodation” of insane patients. 
In the progress of his work he applied ean we 
der, with some unexplained object, to the foun- 
dations, and in a moment completed its destrue- 
tion, leaving but two of its towers, and the wall 
between them. Their present height is sixty-five 
feet, and the length from one tower to the other 
is one hundred and five feet; as the ruin is but 
one side of a square, it affords a correct idea of 
the large space the castle formerly occupied. 
Oar engraving (No. 10.) is from a drawing, tak- 
en before it was so effectually ruined. As it was 
built to protect the English of the Pale, it occu- 
pies no minor station in Irish history. In the 
reign of Edward II. it was made the head-quar- 
ters of the senechalship of the counties of Car- 
low and Kildare, instituted in consequence of the 
disturbed state of those districts. In the year 
1361, Lionel Duke of Clarence established the 
ee of the kingdom in Carlow, and ex- 
pended £500 in fortifying it with walls, of which 
at present there is not a v . In 1494, James 
Fitzgerald, brother of the 1 of Kildare, be- 
sieged the castle. The lord-deputy, Sir Edward 
Poynings, proceeded at once to oppose him, 
when, after a brief siege, it was surrendered. In 
1534, Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, who with others 
rebelled, had possession of six of the principal 
castles of Ireland, amongst which, was that of 
Carlow. In 1641 the castle was reduced to great 
extremity, but was relieved by Sir Patrick We- 
mys. In 1650 it was surrendered to Sir Hardress 
aller, who bombarded it with cannon. 


SS 


HANGING BRIDGE OF CARRICK-A-REDE.—(No. 5.) 





PORT coon cave.—(No. 6.) 


A field about half a mile distant, on the op- 
posite side of the river, in Queen’s County, is 
still pointed out as the place where Waller 
planted his artillery on the occasion. Ireton had 
previously summoned it to surrender, but in terms 
more than usually courteous ; informing the for. 
ernor that “ we have been your gentle neighbors 
hitherto, doing little more than looking upon 

a. But the time being come now that we are 
ike to dealin earnest with your garrison, as ef- 
fectually and speedily as God shall enable us; 
that I may not be wanting on my part to save 
any of the blood which mer be spilled therein, I 
am willing, upon a time ly surrender, to give 
terms to so fair an enemy.” The garrison was 
suffered to march out with the honors of war; 
but there are grounds for suspicion that its sur- 
render was effected bytreachery. “ This treach- 
ery,” says Carte, “was now grown universal, 

sometimes from the fears of the inhab- 
itants, and sometimes from the corruption, ay- 
arice or cowardice of the garrisons of the towns, 
and was the cause of the loss of the castle of 
Catherlogh.” We have been favored with the 
following, as among the most popular of the 
many legends connected with the ancient castle. 
It is given in the words of a gossiping old man, 
whom our informant had the fortune to 
meet as he stood to take an admiring view of the 
venerable ruin. “Do see that large round 
breach, in the middle of the pepe there, 
sir ?” was the question demanded of us, in reply 
to an inquiry respecting the origin of its present 
dismantled appearance. “Yes,” we answered. 
“Pray can you tell us how or by whom it was 
effected?” “To be sureI can. "T'was Crum- 
mel—Oliver Crummel, sir, who did it,” replied 
the man, warming as he spoke, and assuming a 
tone of no small importance, as it were, to show 
how fally he was acquainted with the subject. 


“ Now, sir, if you were to see 
the castle on the other side, or 
to enter it, and climbits walls, 
as I have often done in my 
youth, you would see that the 
spot in which the breach is, is 
weakest and least thick ot 
any in the entire building; 
and well the crafty, cunning 
Crummel knew that, wher he 
planted his cannon right forn- 
‘ enst that very part.” “ But 
how did he become acquainted 
with the fact of its being so ?” 
we asked. ‘“‘ Why, then, I'll 
tell you that too, sir,” rejoined 
our friend. ‘Well, you see, 
when the castle was besieged, 
the poor fellows who were 
shut up within it, after a short 
time had nearly consumed all 
their provisions ; and water, 
which you know will not keep 
fresh for any length of time, 
was the first to fail them. 
There happened to be in the 
castle two or three old women, 
servants of the governor, and 
as the loss of these was to be 
preferred to that of a single 
soldier—of whom there were 
barely enough to maintain the siege—recourse 
was had to hs sending one of them during the 
night to the river, which, as you may see, runs 
hard by, for the p of drawing water to the 
castle. Well, as chance would have it, some of 
Crummel’s soldiers, wandering about at the time, 
fell in with the old woman, and carried her off to 
their camp, determined to have some sport out ot 
the ‘Hirish hag.’ Learning, however, the ob- 
ject of the errand in which they had surprised 
her, and that she had been an inmate of the cas- 
tle, they resolved to turn the circumstance to 
their best advantage, and accordingly promised 
her restoration of freedom and a reward, provided 
she could conduct them into the fortress, or in- 
form them of any way by which hag, dtr be 
likely to saccuetl in their designs. Frightened 
almost out of her wits by their Sarees, and “ 
encouraged by their promises, she acquain' 
them with the fatal obey that the portion of the 
front wall to which, on the inside, the staircase 
was fixed, was, in fact, the only point that would 
yield at all to their artillery. In short, after 
some time, they on the following terms: 
that she, being sent back to the castle, should, 
about the middle of the ensuing night, ascend the 
stairs that conducted to the battlemented parapet 
surrounding the sammit of the wall, and, stand- 
ing by its edge, should hold forth a burning 
torch to signify the place where the frailty lay. 
Like a fool, as she must undoubtedly have been, 
and like a wretched dape as she proved herself, 
she kept her word, and exhibited at the appger 
ed hour the signal on; and Crummel,‘who 
had been most anxiously awaiting her appear. 
ance, instantly discharged his shot in the direc- 
tion where the light was seen, and continued the 
battery until he succeeded in compelling the gar- 
rison to surrender. And now, let me tell you, 
that she was the first to meet her death on ‘that 
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occasion—the old hag, as she deserved, having 
been blown to atoms—the victim of her own 
treachery.” 

Carlow is one of the most fertile and best culti- 
vated of the counties of Ireland, and has been 
termed “the garden of Erio ;” it is almost exclu- 
sively an agricultural county, its soil being ad- 

ly adapted for the production of corn of 
every iption—a fact that may account for 
the number of flourishing mills to be found in 
every district of it, the Barrow affording t 
facilities for export through the towns of New 
Ross and Waterford, the river having been ren- 
dered navigable for boats of considerable size ; 
but the navigation requires still farther improve- 
ment. The principal mills are those of Mr. Al- 
. exander, at Milford, and the Lodge Mills, at 
Bagenalstown, of which Mr. Crosthwaite is the 
present proprietor. The grain raised in this 
county bears a high price in the markets of Lon- 
don and Liverpool; its butter also is famous, 
competing with that of Cork and Kerry, and 
large tracts of rich pastare-land are occupied as 
farm: 


dairy- 8. 

The establishment at Milford is one of the 
most extensive and celebrated in Ireland. It is 
situated about four miles from Carlow, on the 
Barrow, in the centre of a lovely valley, through 
which the river runs, surrounded by hills, and 
with the ificept mountains, Leinster, Black- 
stairs, and Brandon, in the back-ground. The 
roof of the mill is flat, covered with terceira, 
formed of chalk, tar and sand ; the walls are cas- 
tollated, so that it bas, from a distance, a very 
pleasing and striking effect. Plantations of fine 
trees are growing up around it, and the aspect of 
the whole neighborhood is remarkably cheering, 
comfortable and encouraging ; all giving tokens 
of the improvements that are proceeding under 
the direction of the enterprising proprietor and 
his sons. Roads have been opened through 
several of the adjacent moun- 
tains, and cultivation has patur- 
ally followed; the hedge-rows in 

direction are as neatly and 

aa trimmed steele 
; the cottages are exceedingly 
clean and well-ordered,—for they 
are frequently white-washed, the 
material being supplied “gratis” 
to every applicant ; many of them 
are cov with climbing plants, 
and, together with their sober and 
indastnous occupants, bear un- 
questionable evidence of the vast 
importance of resident landlords 
in improving the face of the coun- 
try and the social condition of its 
palation. The mill was orig- 
lly established in 1790, and was 
commenced on a large scale; the 
Relzhborhood was propitious, the 

il being very rich, and based on 
a bed of limestone, which gives an 
inexhaustible supply of manure. 
‘The corn to be converted into flour 
is invariably purchased from the 
farmers or the peasantry, many of 
whom grow only some eight or 
ten barrels, and sell it in order to 
parchase materials more neces- 








sary to satisfy their own wants—rarely or never 
grinding it for their own use. Mr. Alexander 
carries on his trade in corn at eight different 
places in Carlow and the adjoining counties, 
rom whence it is transported to Milford, to be 
converted into flour, and thence distributed 
through the country or exported to the English 
markets ; and he largely manufactures oatmeal, 
the character of which stands very high in the 
rincipal mart—Manchester, where it the 
est price. He has also a malting house, nowin 
active work, although this branch was abandoned 
soon after the introduction of the existing malt- 
act, familiarly known in Ireland as “the measure 
for making smuggling easy.” 

Treland has bean termed “the granary of 
Great Britain,” and it is so to a considerable ex- 
tent; its manufactures are very limited, and al- 
most its whole population are employed in the 
cultivation of the soil; yet it is notorious that in 
this country there are more acres capable of 
raising food, unemployed for any beneficial pur- 
pose, than are to be found in any other country 
of Europe. But every day increases their extent 
and their power; new systems of farming have 
been universally introduced ; in many instances 
they have doubled the produce; and in many 
more they have led the proprietors to convert 
into arable land whole tracts of formerly barren 
mountain and bog. Irish tarmers are now losing 
their prejudices in favor of “old plans ;” the 
consequence is an enormous addition to the nat- 
ural resources of the kingdom, 

The next illustration (No. 11.) is that of the 
Church of St. Multose, Kinsale, of which Mrs. 
Hall says: “‘ The parish church is dedicated to 
a female saint—St. Multose or Multosia, by 
whom it is said to have been erected in the four- 
teenth century. A legend is told in connection 
with it. When the saint was building it, which 
she did with her own hands, she desired to place 
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a large stone, too heavy for her to lift. Seeing 
two men passing, one a native of the town, the 
other a stranger to it, she summoned them to her 
aid; the native refused to help her, but the stran- 
ger labored until her object was effected. Upon 
which she gave her blessing to the one, and Tn 
her curse with the other. Itis a remarkable fact, 
and one that does not depend upon theauthority 
of tradition, that, generally, when two inhabitants 
of the town marry, will not go throagh the 
ceremony within the walls of St. Multose, but 
‘are “united” at some charch in the neighbor- 
hood ; and we were supplied with proofs in sup- 
Pore of the legend, by references to several un- 
icky couples who had been so unwisely skepti- 
cal as to negiees the ancient warning. The har- 
bor of Kinsale, although greatly inferior to that 
of Cork, is capacions, deep, and well sheltered. 
It is defended by a si fort, called Charles 
Fort, so called in honor of Charles II., and erect- 
ed by the Duke of Ormond in 1681. 
Our next engraving (No. 12.) represents Irish 
jant women washing in the primitive manner 
adopted universally throughout the country dis- 
tricts, the clothes being beaten by sticks or small 
clubs, prepared for the purpose, by the side of 
some spring or Tanoing brook. This process 
does entirely away with the necessity for soap, an 
article little known to these people. 

We next illustrate (No 13.) the person of a 
woman known in Kerry and other counties as a 
Keener, or paid mourner. She must be a sort of 
improvisatrice. The Irish language, bold, forci- 
ble, and comprehensive, full of the most striking 
epithets and idiomatic beauties, is peculiarly 
adapted for either praise or satire—its ‘blessings 
are singularly touching and expressive, and its 
carses wonderfully strong, bitter and biting. The 
rapidity and ease with which both are uttered, 
and the epi matic force of each concluding 
stanza of the keen, generally bring tears to the 
eyes of the most indifferent spectator, or prodace 
a state of terrible excitement. The dramatic ef- 
fect of the scene is very powerful; the darkness 
of the death-ehamber, illamined only by candles 
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that glare upon the corpee—the manner of repe- 
tition or acknowledgment that rans round when 
the keener gives out a sentence—the deep, yet 
suppressed eobs of the nearer relativee—and the 
stormy, uncontrollable of the widow or be- 
reaved husband, when allusion is made to the do- 
mestic virtues of the deceased,—all heighten the 
effect of the keen ; but in the open air, winding 
round some mountain pase, when a priest, oc pee 
eon greatly beloved and respected, is carried to 
the grave, and the keen, swelled hy a thousand 
voices, is borne upon the mountain echoes—it is 
then absoiutely magnificent. Mr. Beauford, in 
communication to the Royal Irish Academy, 
remarks, that “the modes of lamentation, aad 
the expressions of grief by sounds, ures, and 
ceremonies, admit of an almost infinite variety. 
So far as these are common to most people, they 
have very little to attract attention; but where 
they constitute a part of national character, they 
then become objects of no incurious speculation. 
The Irish,” continues that gentleman, “have 
been always remarkable for their faneral lament- 
ations, and this peculiarity has been noticed by 
almost every traveller who visited them ;” and he 
adds, “it has been affirmed of the Irish, that to 
cry was more natural to them than to any other 
nation; and at length the Irish cry 16 
proverbial.” 

This keen is very ancient,and there is a tradi- 
tion that its origin is supernatural, as it is said 
to have been first sang by a chorus of invisible 
spirits in the air over the grave of one of the early 
kings of Ireland. The keener having finished a 
stanza of the keen, sets up the wail, in which all 
the mourners join. Then a momentary silence 
ensues, when the keener commences in, and 


60 on—each stanza: ending inthewail. The keea 
usually consists in an address to the corpse, ask- 
ing him “why did he die?” etc. It is altogether 


extemporaneous ; and it is sometimes astonish- 
ing to observe pate what facility the Revber pets 
ut thé verses er, and shape her 

Tages to the case of the before her. 
This, of course, can only appear strongly to a 
person aainted with the language, as any 
merit which these compositions possess is m 
obscured in a translation. 

The lamentation is not always confined to the 
keener ; any one present who has “the gift” of 
poetry may pat in his or her verse, and this 
sometimes occurs. Thus the t Wears away 
in alternations of lamentation silence, the ar- 
rival of each new friend or relative of the de- 
ceased being, as already observed, the signal for 
renewing the keen. e intervals in keen 
are not, however, always silent—they are often 
filled up by “small plays” on the part of the | 
young, and on the part of the aged, or more se- 
rious, by tales of fairie and phantasie; nor is tt 
‘ancommon to have the conversation varied by 
an argument on religion, for even in the most 
remote parts 60 an assemblage is seldom 
without a few ling Protestants. The 


keener is almost invariably an a; woman ; or 
if she be com ‘ively young, the habits of her 
life make her look old. One of this cast the ar- 


tist has pictured — one, seseei tion. fs 
Oar next engra' (No. 14.) represents 

Monks’ Tomb in he Abby of Mucroes, Kerry. 

Alseugh for a very long period the monks must 
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Sery posetty hasbeen feasel to Bnd our ae 
', posterity to find out the 
places where they are interred. Time has min- 
led their remains with those of the tens of 
ousands of nameless men who have here found 
their homes ; but the hee still point out an 
ancient, singular, and radely-constructed vault 
‘on the outside of the church, and immediately 
under the east window, where the bones of the 
holy fathers have become dust. Until within 
the last three or four years, the Abbey of Mucross 
and the adjacent churchyard were kept in a very 
revolting state. It is the custom of the Irish to 
inter the dead within a few feet, sometimes within 
a few inches, of the surface; and as the ground 
becomes crowded, itis often necessary to remove 
the remains of one inmate before room can be 
found for another. The consequence is, that all 
the old abbeys and churches are filled with de- 
coffin-planks, and skulls and bones, scat- 
tered without the remotest care to decency, and 
absolutely disgusting to the spectator. This re- 
has been entirely removed from Mucross, 
‘and now there is no disagreeable object to in- 
trude upon the sight. 

The next picture (No. 15.) represents an old 
erone and a young Irish peasant girl, the latter 
‘having come to ask some important question of 
the reputed witch, is awaiting her incantations 
and mood. It is an actual and frequent scene. 
It is from Mrs. Hall’s valuable and justly es- 
teemed work. She says: “From the 
sketch we made of them, Mr. Weigall 
has produced the accompanying print. 
The aged crone appeared to bent 
double by ; she clas: in her hand 
a long tagh dick. which she used as a 
‘divining rod’ for the discovery of 
pring water.’ The girl—who was re- 
markably handsome —was evidently 
watching until the oracle found voice, 
for it was sufficiently a nt that the 
consultation was one of no ordinary 
moment. The friend who was our 
‘companion knew the girl, and addressed 
her; she was prompt with areply. ‘I 
‘stood at her door with the rising sun,’ 
she said, ‘to know who charmed away 
the cow’s milk, that my mother paid her 
to find out; and to know also about a 
little matther of my own.’” 

Our last ‘engraving (No. 16.) of the 
sét, represents one of the oft-occarring 
scenes of the mountain districts, wherein 
the police have arrested a peasant for il- 

distillation of whiskey, and are 
conducting him and his effects to prison. 
In the choice of our subject, that of Ire- 
land and the Irish, we have been inffa- 
enced by a desire to give as much of 
, in our illustrated articles as pos- 

sible.” In our next subject, we shall 
select quite another theme, and thus 


from month to month, give the readers 
of Ballow Dole Sthgsne al the 
i im 6 Wo! 
of is there 
a completed Seas and at the 


be 
close of each ‘two volumes of six 
hrnmdred pied each, tiuoly: ltstrated: 
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INCIDENTS OF THE INDIAN REBELLION. 

Some circumstances that came under my no- 
tice were very distressing. A man shot in the 
head, and who was bleeding profusely from his 
wound, was tended by his Tfitle daughter, appar- 
ently about twelye years old, who held up her 
hands iepicring merey and a as we passed. 
Nor was I the only one who to to reassure and 
comfort her. One of our servants, when he 
joined us later in the day, brought with him a 
ittle boy, about seven years old, whom he found 
bs by his dead father, who had been shot, 
and lien from his horse. The dead man, 
the child and horse, were in a group, and our ser- 
vant charitably took the cbild, and placing him 
before him on his own horse, brought him into 
camp. I became possessed too of a small white 
dog, which, together with a baby six or seven 
months old, was found on a bed, from 
whence the mother, frenzied, I suppose, by terror, 
had fled, and left her child behind! The little one 
was sitting up and laughing, pleased at the 
horses and soldiers as they passed. The child 
was also brought on, and given to the care of a 
woman in our camp, and the little dog was sent 
o. me. I was told of a woman who, in the aoe 
° Boeja re, was endeayoring to escape with her 
child, ue ie the agony of fae she Casped it so 


closely to her side, that she had squeezed it to 
death, and was still flying with it hanging over 
her arm, dead and cold.—Mrs. Dubberley 
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BLACK NED. 





BY JAMES 8. DAVIS. 


A.wost exactly in the centre of the kingdom 
of France, lies a little mountain town, called 
Montaign. It is in the extreme northwest cor- 
ner of the department of Puy de Dome, and on 
the road from Montlucon, in that of Allier, to 
Clermont, the chief town of the former depart- 
ment; and is just at the point where the travel- 
ler, going southward, leaves the plains of the 
Bourbonnois for the rocks and mountains which 
diversify the surface of Auvergne. 

In the course of one of my many peregrina- 
tions through France, I reached this place, one 
evening, about sunset, somewhat tired and very 
hungry. ‘Ze Cheval Blanc,” the ‘ White 
Horse,” was the better looking of two public 
houses which spread their to the breeze ; 
and ‘I found its accommodations as good ast 
could reasonably ex; in such a piace 

I shared the cap halities of the Cheval Blanc, 
on that occasion, with a tall, dark-looking trav- 
eller, with an immense bluish-bleck |, who 
had reached the place a little while before I did. 
This ion I found to be decidedly taciturn and 
unsocial, and, after several unsuccessful attempts 
to enter into conversation with him, I finally gave 
him up, as one of the impracticables. 

But though IJ had ceased to talk to the man, I 
did not find it an easy thing to quit thinking 
about him. I cannot say that I found him inter- 
esting ; at all events, he certainly was not at- 
tractive; though there was somet! about the 
man which made me desirous to know something 
more about him. 

From the few words (of French) I heard from 
my fellow-traveller's lips, I felt sure that he was 





the subject in spite of me. 

Ig English to him, occa- 
si ly, and though he evidently 
understood me, he replied only in 
French. If I coald have had ten 
or fifteen minutes’ conversation 
with him, even in French, I could 
easily have settled the question of 
his nationality ; but the converse- 
tion was like the handle of jos 
—all on one side. He did nothing 
bat nod his head, for yes, or shake 
it from side to side for no. 

This extreme reserve had a v: 
English look; but the man 
not. He looked much more like 
a Yankee—an American—and I 
had a strong suspicion that he was 
10.) an individual of that universal na- 

tion. But what could a Yankee be 
doing in that out-of-the-way place! You may 
think thas that mention might be asked apropos 
of myself as well as of him. Bat the cases were 
not parallel. Anybody would know that I was a 
traveller, and bent only upon seeing the country ; 
and if they didn’t know, way always ready and 
willing to tell them all about it. Anybody, on 
the contrary, would know that he was not a trav- 
eller, per se; and that is all they ever would 
know—from him. 
fay ne 1 was indulging in a train of exceed- 

ly unprofital speculation on these 

the object of them SESE himeslt of to beds nad 
I thought the most sensible thing I could do was 
to follow his example. And I'll bet I sleep 
more than he does, ht I. If I have any 
skill in reading the great book of human nature, 
that man’s heart bears within it that “perilous 
staff” which “ murders sleep.” 

It was thus that this stranger's appearance and 
deportment operated upon me; and fatigued as 
I was, it was a long time before I could get him 
out of my head and go to sleep. And when I 
did sleep, it was not mending the matter much. 
I had thought queer thoughts of the man while I 
was awake, and I dreamed still queerer dreams 
of him after I had gone to sleep. I can recall 
litele or nothing of the particulars now, but 1 do 
remember how he made his appearance, on one 
occasion, in the character of Bluebeard, and after 
killing half-a-dozen wives, turned into Tom 
Thumb, and sat astride oi ay nose, puffing to- 
bacco-smoke into my nostrils, from my own 
meerechanom. 

This dream was very suddenly dispelled. I 
thonght that the had resumed his orig- 
inal character of Bluebeard, and that he was 
dragging me away to share the fate of his mur- 
ae wives; and it was no small relief to me to 
discover that it was only the landlord, who was 
Srying to shake me awake, with a strong Brip on 
wy ol . Mine host was as pale as if he 
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be do with Bluebeard himself; and so he 


“Monsieur! monsieur!” he shouted—“ are 
you a doctor?” $ 

For a man to come, in the middle of the night, 
and shake you roughly out of a sound sleep, in 
order to ask if qn are a doctor, might not, im- 
probably, in a choleric temperament, be provo- 
cative of pugilistic demonstrations, which might 
be consummated before there was any time for a 
satisfactory explanation. I am guite choleric 
gnongh, you will say, for any such catastrophe. 
But I had not the least idea of assuming a hos- 
tile attitude. On the contrary, I was most grate- 
fal to Monsieur Bruneau, for rescuing me from 
Bluebeard, even in imagination. 

Besides, having had a few seconds for refiec- 
tion, it did not require any great brilliancy of 
genius to suggest the probability that it was not 
mere curiosity to learn “ what I did for a living,” 
that had roused Monsieur Bruneau from his 
warm couch at two o’clock in the morning. I 
therefore simpl: lied in the affirmative, and 
waited quietly for farther developments. 

a Then,” continued ie dandlords for heaven’s 
©, get on your clothes, as quick as ible, 
and cone with, me to the blue room. Fhe tall 
ntleman, with the heavy black beard, has cut 
ia ora throne ep,” 

‘I knew he wasn’t going to get any sleep,’ 

said I, as I bounced out ‘of bed, and to 


huddle on my clothes. “My prognosis antici- 
pated sleep-marder, but did Tot 80 far as self- 
murder. Cut his throat, has he? Well, I'll 


bet two to one he hasn’t done it right. He has 
made a bungle of it—I know before I see it. 
There is not one man in 4 thousand that knows 
how to cut his throat properly. It is a small 
matter, perhaps, but then, you know, ‘a thing 
that is worth doing at all is worth doing well.’ 
The landlord stared. My soliloquy was in 
English; but it 
may be donbted 
whether he would 
have been less mis- 
tified or more edi- 
fied if it had been 
in his own tongue. 
However, I had b: 
this time finish 
my hasty toilet, as 
well as my obser- 
vations upon the 
art of throat-cut- 
ting, and I motion- 
ed to mine host to 
lead the way to the 
blue room. When 
TI reached that sky- 
colored chamber, I 
found the very iden- 
tical condition of ‘ 
things that I had 
anticipated. The 
throat was cut, true 
enough, and al- 
most from ear to 
ear ; but it was not 
frectuall ly ee Pro; 
perly cut, for 
that. Ihave seen 
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good many cases of throat-cutting in my time, 
and among them all I have never seen the thing 
done properly but in one single instance. In 
that case, there was a small, clean, neat incision, 
not three inches long, and less than one inch in 
depth; and yet the job was done thoroughly and 
effectually. The man died immediately. 

It was done with a scalpel, and the man who 
did it was an anatomist. And nobody but an 
anatomist knows how to doit. The operator gen- 
erally takes a knife or razor, and saws away 
directly i font of his wincpipe, Sil be. has ade 
a t hideous gash, sevel leep—an 
hevcalls that cutting his throat. 

Supposing that has done the work effec- 
tually, he "throws away his instrument, and lays 
himself down, expecting to die comfortably in a 
fom Eulnniae. Bot, to his great 5 rise, dott 

mn’t come for days, perhaps weeks, perhaps 
never. He hasdone nothing to make him come. 
He has touched no vital part, and the great ugly 
wound is not necessarily mortal. 

Bat one who really knows how to do it, in- 
stead of sa’ at his windpipe, makes a small, 
neat incision, in the side of his neck, divides the 
carotid artery, secundem artem, and bleeds to 
death quietly and scientifically, in a few minutes. 
And then, every jus sings out that he has 
“cut his jugular,” and therefore must die; when 
the truth is, it doesn’t matter a button whether 
he has cut hie jagalar or not; he has cat his 
carotid, and is all that’s wanting. That 
finishes him. 

But what a fool I am to be talkii 
this ridiculous fashion. 

achance. Ican’t “sink 


at it, whenever I 
the shop,” that is truth. I never could. 

But about this stranger. He had cut his throat, 
and as I had anticipated, in the usual unscien- 
tific manner. It was absolutely butcher-like. 


His throat was horribly mangled, but still he was 


surgery in 
The fact is, Jam always 
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not killed, and might continue to live some days. 
‘When the landlord and his attendants attempted 

‘to bind it up, he tore it open in such a s.vage 
manner as to render his case still more hopeless. 
It was when this occurred that the landlord 
came to wake me. 

By the time I reached his bedside, he had 
become too weak to do himself any farther in- 
ey, and had indeed fainted from loss of blood. 

We be be ja ths sonditen, 1 dressed the 
wound carefally, and bandaged it as securely as 

ible. Four days and nights I ‘watched by 

bedside. On fifth day he died. I have 
witnessed many fearful death-scenes, but none 80 
horrible as this. He was sane the greater part of 
the time, and not actually insane I think, when 
he committed the fatal deed. 

ill attempt no description of this appalling 
death-bed. You may have some idea of what 
it was, after you have heard a brief sketch of the 
principal events of his life. He had written a 
sort of antobio , which I found among his 
effects after his ‘The paper has been lost, 
but I have retained the most of it in my memory, 
and I will transmit it to you, as nearly as I can, 
in his own words, 

For ten years or more, the name of “ Black 
Ned” was a terror to the dwellers on the frontiers 
of Texas. I am that “ Black Ned.” My entire 
name is Edward Burns. I was born in a quiet 
village, in the Great Valley of Virginia, between 
the Blae Ridge and the Alleghany Mountains. 
That part of Virginia is mostly peopled by de- 





scendants of Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians and Germans, chiefly from 
Pennsylvania. The majority of 
them are somewhat rough, bat a 
simple-hearted, honest race, pro- 


sivacll. "S0y father wes a farmer 


on a small scalo—a r and a 
hard-working man. had no 
family, however, but my mother 
and myself, and might have got- 
ten along very well, if it had not 
been for one serious defect in his 
education—he had never learned 
the art of saying no. His good 
nature was continually getti 
him into pecuniary difficulties, ‘and 
prevented him from making any 
* progress towards the attainment of 
acompetence. I don’t know that 

I was by nature more depraved 
. than other boys, but my parents 

were so indulgent with their only 

child that he generally did as he 

Bleased, and generally pleased to 

lo wrong rather than right. My 
mother was especially lenient to 

Patt ataa™ vat 

“quick at ”’ but I play 

traant almost as 0 as I thought 

proper, and only learned wi 
pleased me. I must have had 
pretty good natural abilities, for 
even in that way, I managed to 
pick up shreds and patches of eda- 
cation sufficient to give me, in af 
ter years, a certain di of su- 
‘jority over those with whom I 
associated in my turbulent career. The first 
marked step in the downward path, which I can 
now call to my recollection, occurred in this way. 
One fine August morning, when I was perhaps 
ten or eleven years old, I started alone to go to 
My father was sick, and my mother 

could not leave him. 

“ Hillo! Where are you going!” 

It was in this manner that I was accosted by 
Richard Savin, a boy of fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, who had only been living a few months in 
the village. 


“Tam going to mectin’,” I replied. 

“To meetin’, hey? What a jolly big fool you 
must be, to go ‘and shut yourself up where Par- 
son Long can holler at you for an hour at a lick, 
and old Squire Saunders snorin’ so loud you 
can’t even sleep.” 

“Don’t you never go to meetin’, Dick 1” 

“Met Not any, I thank you—much obliged 
to you. I used to go though, when I lived over 
the Ridge. Five or six of us boys had a meetin’ 
every Sunday, and we used to sing a hymn they 
call ‘ High, low, jack and the game.’” 

“ Do you mean you played card 

“ yed cards # le play cards? Me— 
shockin’; I used to read pasteboard picter-books 
sometimes—but play cards—never. It’s agin my 
principles.” 

“ What are you going to do to-day ?” 

“ Well, if you must know, Squire Sannders 
has give me an invite to a cold collation—a sort 
of picnic—all alone, by myself, in the corner of 
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the woods, down by the big spring. Will you go 
aly T've got leave to bring a friend.” 

I no intention of going with Dick at first, 
bat I went on talking with him, and walking the 
same way he did, until I was half a mile or more 
away from the church, before I thought about it. 

we Phere,” says Dick, “ there’s the last bell ring- 
in’. You can’t get there in time now. You'd 
better come to the collation.” 

“T can’t indeed, Dick. Father and mother 
would be as mad as the mischief.” 

““ How are they going to know anything about 
it? You needn’t tell ’em where you was. 
They'll think you was at church.” 

By arguments like this, Dick at last succeeded 
in inducing me to go with him. I hadn’t the 
least idea of what he meant by his “ collation,” 
till we arrived at Squire Saunders’s watermelon- 
patch, where my companion began to help him- 
self very freely, earnestly recommending me to 
pursue the same course. 

“Why, Ned,” said he, “I’m surprised at you. 
The squire will certainly be offended, if you 
slight his collation in this way. Gather up as 
men ou can find, ee tae largest and 

and put “em into » and c: ‘em 
into the Woods.” oy 

“But that’s stealin’, Dick.” 

“Blatherskite! Who ever heerd of sich a 

ing as stealin’ watermilyons? We'll take a 

, and old Saunders will never know the 
dif ce—you may just bet your head on that. 
Come—here Y 
Lyielded to Dick’s arguments, most powerfull 

ed by my own appetite. We carried off ak 
most a cartload of melons and hid them in the 
bushes. We then took 
our places at the “col- 
lation,” and ate till we 
could eat no more. 
When we came to a 
halt, Dick took a small 
package from his pock- 
et, and slowly removed 
@ paper in which it was 
en , while I 
watched him very at- 
tentively. 

a ious goodness, 
Dick” said 1, at last, 
«what | eset took 
pictures! ere dil 
you get them? What 
are | for?” 

“fPicters! Ha, ha, 
ha, ha! Well, dog my 

imammy’s shoes 

to Guinea, if you aint 
jest about the greenest 
‘un that ever 


the’ ick 7” 

“Rather think they 
are, old hoss—bran 
new ones, too, jest out- 
er on store. Shoye 
your limestone sofy u) 
to this ere log, Tl 
show zou how to use 
them.’ 





I moved up the rock I was sitting on, and was 
then and there initiated into the mysteries of 
“old sledge,” “all fours,” “seven up,” or what- 
ever else its proper appellation may be. The 
game fascinated me, and before I rose from my 
“limestone sofy ” the sun was low in the west 
and I had lost my share of the stolen watermelons, 
I went home, told an ingeniously concocted fib 
to the old folks, and thus ended my first day of 
open, flagrant, unmitigated wickedness. From 

time forward, Dick became my preceptor in 
every kind of petty iniquity, from cheating at 
marbles to robbing hen-roosts, and an apt scholar 
he found me. 

My poor father never recovered. His prema- 
ture death saved him many a heart-ache. It sad- 
dened me for a a little while, but I soon learned 
to rejoice in the additional freedom which my 
fond mother’s lax government afforded me. 

One dark, rainy evening, I heard Dick’s signal- 
whistle about dusk. I went out to meet him, 
and he asked me to walk awhile with him. 

“ A nice night for.a walk, upon my word,” 
ot I, as we went out of the gate towards the 
fields. 

“Ttis a nice night,” said Dick; “just the 
kind of a night I’ye been praying for—a firat- 
rate night.” 

“ Well, you may like it, but for my part, I’d 
rather have a dry skin than a wet one. Come 


in under the shed here, and I’ll talk to youas | 
much as you plea 

“Ned,” said my companion, as soon as we 
were within the shed, ‘you were wishing for 
something this morning, and saying you would 
do anything to get it.” 
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“T was wishing for money this morning.” 
“Just so. Andif you are not too much afraid 
of a wet skin, I can tell you how to get some, 


this very night.” 
Dick neither said nor thought anything about 
being afraid of a wicked deed. That was a fear 


that troubled him even less than it did me. His 
father was a e before him, and he had been 
ease-hardened from his very mother’s milk. 

“I know a man,” continued Dick, ‘not three 
miles off, who will pay us a fair price for ev 
sheep, or hog, or we bring him, and furnis! 
a light wagon to haul ’em wit , too. I reckon 
we could to pick up # few fat wethers 
such a night as this—couldn’t we 1” 

The proposition startled me a little at first. I 
had never stolen anything but fruit and the like, 
thus far. But Dick soon found arguments to 
quiet my scruples. We started off at once, and 
before morning, Colonel Fowler, the “ big bug a” 
of our neighborhood, had lost some of his finest 
sheep, and we had, each one of us, twenty-five 
dollars in his pocket. 

This was the entering-wedge to numerous acts 
of depredation of a similar r, which we 

to on without detection, though 
not altogether without suspicion in some instan- 
ces. In the meantime, my mother married 
again. After that, I was less looked after than 
ever. Indeed, I was now entirely beyond the 
control either of my mother or my stepfather, 
and they had almost ceased making efforts to re- 
strain me in any way. 

Iloved my mother. She was as kind and 
gentle, as I was savage and disagreeable. Bat 
home was far from being attractive to me. The 
most pleasant thing there, was a little sister 
Katie, who was born when Twas about seventeen 

ears old. She was a beautifal child, and she 
ved me with all her little heart. 

Dick was a shrewd scoundrel, and his age gave 
him some advan over me in those days. 
We had been adroit enough to tay oat ea 

door of the free negroes, an aut 
us. Emboldened by this continued impunity, we 
now to look for higher game. Old Mr. 
Fant, the watch-maker and jeweller, had just 





returned from Baltimore with an 
unusually valuable stock of watch- 
es, jewelry, etc. He slept atsome 
distance from his store, though in 
the same building. We ob- 
tained ion of a key which 
fitted the lock exactly. These 
sesap tations were more than we 
withstand. One dark night 
we entered the store, lit a candle 
and fell to work, sriey but noise- 
lessly, to fill a small bag with 
glittering spol. I was already far 
gone in wickedness, but I actually 
abuddered a I noted the expres- 
sion ick’s , cruel eyes, 
as the; qs ore the heavy 
patent lever watches, and the 
andfals of rich jewelry, as they 
fer within the bag—it 
was fearfal to behold. 
= “Come, Dick, let’s be off,” 
whispered I, as I put in the last 
of the watches. 
“No, no,” he replied, “there’s plenty more 
things back there. I’m for making a clean 
sweep as we go.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth, whea 
the back door opened, and in walked the owner 
of the articles we were making so free with. His 
entrance was so noiseless, that we were standing 
face to face before we had re oes teen tat aay 
one was stirring. I dropped the bag, and s1 
torun. I had known the old gentleman since 
my childhood, and had always had the greatest 
respect for him. But before I had fairly turned 
round, I saw a bright bowie-knife flashing in the 
air above his head, and then hie blood spouted 
out upon the counter, and upon the body of his 
marderer! 

“ Great God !” cried I, “ what have youdone?” 

“T’ve done what had to be done—what could 
not be helped,” replied Dick. “ Dead men tell 
no tales—and he would have had a pretty tale to 
tell on us, if we'd a’ been fools enough to let 
him live.” 

The old man was already dead. As I saw his 
long, gray hair stained with the blood which was 
still taken from the wound, [ grew dizzy and 
sick at the sight. I staggered to the door, and 

Dick to follow me; but he woald not 
come till he had everything he wanted. This 
bloody deed made a great sensation of course in 
that quiet community ; but its very atrocity served 
to shield us from suspicion. It was Hy at- 
tributed to two strangers from Richmond, who 
had been lounging about the village the day be- 
fore. I had some very severe twinges of re- 
morse for a few days, but when I thought of our 
three or four thousand dollars’ worth of plunder, 
I soon suffered the idea to console and harden 
me, though I always envied Dick the perfect 
coolness with which he treated so foul and terri- 
ble a murder. Bat what were we to do with 
our booty! We could make no ase of it where 
‘we were, and it was soon decided that we should 
carry it to Baltimore. This pleased me exceed- 
ingly, for a visit to one of the great Atlantic 
cities had always been one of my favorite “ cas- 
tles in the sir,” often dreamed about, bat with no 
hope of the dreams ever coming true. 
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The evening before I left, when I went home, 
having been absent all day,as usual, my little sister 
Katie rose up from her crib, in the corner, held 
out her white, round, chubby little arms, put up 
her rosebud of a mouth for a kiss, and cried out : 

“ Buddy tam home to Tatie!” As I pressed 
my lips to those of the innocent child, I left a 
tear upon her cheek. Jt was the last I ever shed! 

Next day I went to Baltimore with Dick, 
where we commenced a life of the most riotous 
dissipation. There are few places in America, 
where the means and appliances for such a course 
of life and companions therein, are more abun- 
dant or more easy of accees. Sach means and 
such companions were soon found, and they soon 
compl our education, and qualified us for the 
most advanced degrees of wickedness. 

Dick was excessively fond of gambling, and 
indalged in it to the utmost, so that new 
friends very soon cleared him out, to the last 
penny. hereupon he borrowed ten dollars of 
me and retarned to his village home. For my 
par I was too well pleased with my taste of city 

its to relinquish them while I had any of the 
material for a jolly life left. About a fortnight 
after Dick’s departure, I received a letter from 
him, of which the following is a copy, verbatim 
ef literatim: 


“Dear Nep :—I set down to rite you a few 
lines, which I hope you will burn them, and not 
let noboddy read them but yourself, as soon a8 
you gitthem. The reasin you will see when 

ou come to read them. For I want to tell you 
how that Curnel Fowler and all his famaly ex- 
cept his hosses and ni and sich like, which 
is sont down to the Big Spring Farm, is gone to 
Philadelphy to see some big doctor thar about 
Mrs. Fowler’s new rology in the face. And thars 
all the teaspoons and teapots, and a w: -lode 
of silver things, besides Mrs. Fowler’s dimons 
and nicknacks and gimcracks, wuth thousands 
and thousands of dollars, and not a sole left in 
the house but only the overseer, half a mile off. 
Now you jis come home quick as the devil’il let 
you, and weel dig a big ole in 
the groun’ and bury all them 
things, and when the hallabaloo’s 
all over, weel slip ’em off to Bal- 
timore, that is, arter we've tuck 
’em outen the house, which we 
kin do jist as easy as kiss your 
hand, and come rite off, and yours- 
an-eo-forth Ricaarp Savin.” 


My funds were getting low, and 
I therefore no urging to 
cause me to return at once. When 
I reached the village, I found that 
Dick had made everything ready 
for the barglary. I had arrived 
after dark, a Pres saricas to 
away again without being seen 
EF any one. I therefore persuaded 
Dick to go on with the job that 
night. Favored by a broken pane, 
we mai to get into a window, 
and thus into the house, very qui- 
etly. We advanced cautiously 
along the passage, looking into 
all the rooms as we went. 
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“ Faries !’’ ejaculated Dick, in a very energetic 
wh % “ there is somebody sleeping here after 
Y 


“ Are you sure !” 

“ Can’t you hear his breathing ?”” 

I did hear it, sure spough- 

“ Tread easy now,” Dick, ‘and we'll see 
if there’s anybody else here.” 

We soon satisfied ourselves that all the other 
rooms were empty. 

“Tell you what it is, Ned, if that fellow in 
thar wakes, we'll have to finish him, and you're 
the one that'll have to do it. I know the house, 
and know whar the things is, and you don’t. 
While I go and get them together, you will have 
to watch here, and if he wakes, slit his windpipe. 
There’s no other way to keep him from hoilerin’.” 

This arrangement was not at all to my taste. 
Bad as I was, I had never committed murder, 
and I was loth to do it now. He had once lived 
in the house, and knew all about it. I could not 
refase to take the assigned me without back- 
ing out altogether, and that I was unwilling to 
do. I reluctantly consented to take my place at 
the door of the room in which the sleeper was, 
leaving a candle burning in the hall outside, so 
as to throw a faint light into the room. 

I could not see the face of the person in the 
bed. I conld see nothing indeed but « confused 
heap of bed-clothes. All was silent, except 
Dick’s step above stairs, the ticking of a clock 
which been set going in the passe, and the 
deep breathing of the sleeper. I sometimes fan- 

I could hear the breathing of a second elsep: 
or, so light as to be scarcely audible, and only 
occasionally 80. The silence was becoming ex- 
coedingly oppressive, and I to think that 
Dick was an age in getting through with the 
job. He was now directly over my head, and 


seemed to be moving some heavy ly. Sud- 
denly there was a loud crash—it had apparentl 
fallen to the floor. I cursed the fellow’s clamsi- 


ness, and glanced uneasily at the sleeper, who 
muttered something, turned over, and then rose 
on one elbow, as if to listen. I sprang to the 
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POLICE OFFICERS ARRESTING A PEASANT—(No. 16.) 


bedside, and buried my knife twice in the heart 
of the indistinctly seen gare. The warm blood 
spouted over me, and a fearful pang shot into the 
very depths of my soul, as I said to myself, “1 
am a murderer!” At that instant Dick reached 
the door, with a candle in his hand, and the light 
shone full upon all objects in the room. Isawa 
sweet little face emerge from the bedclothes near 
the wall, two little white arms were stretched 
towards me, and a well-known childish voice 
exclaimed : 

* Buddy tum home to Tatie!” 

The arms of the unconscious child were dab- 
bled in blood, as she stretched them forth to wel- 
come her mother’s murderer ! 

Yes, I had slain my own fond, indulgent 
mother. She and her husband had been invited 
to stay in the house till the Rropeletor:é return 
from the North. They would have both been 
there that night, but my stepfather was acciden- 
tally called away to sit up with a sick man. 
With a mark upon my forehead -as terrible as 
that of Cain, I fled to Texas, and there became 
« Black Ned,” the savage outlaw, and leader of 
deeperadoes, fearing neither God, nor man, nor 
devil. 


But the doom of the parricide was ever on 
me, and the life of the “ Wandering Jew” 
was & fal and happy one, comp: to that 
hell upon earth which has so many years been 
my portion. A whirl of excitement and never- 
ending turmoil, of rapine, robbery, ¢rime, cruelty, 
murder, madness, danger and death, was as 
vital air, without which I could not live a single 
day. But a few honors of rest and reflection 
would conjure up spectres which drove me many 
times to the very verge of madness. Years of 
this wretched existence rolled over my head. I 





have already said that I had ceased to weep, and 
I may well add that I had ceased to smile. A 
wild, reckleas, jorloss, scornful laugh, such as 
devils might i ige in, was my only attempt at 
mirthfalness. 

One summer evening, with rob! and per- 
haps murder in my heart, I entered the cot! 
of an English settler, near the Neuces. A lovely 
little girl atood by the door, and as I opened it, 
clapped her hands and cried out—“ Buddy tam 
home!” 

With a howl of anguish, I turned away, 
sprang upon my horse, and rode off at a farious 
speed, as if I might thus escape the vultare of 
remorse which was gnawing at my heart. 

I could rob no more. I tried war, and fought 
like a madman. J tried rum, and guzzled like a 
brate. I roamed through all countries, and tried 
all means of excitement, all modes of self-forget- 
falness. But never did I find one cool drop of 
comfort with which to moisten the parched Tips 
of my despair. But the wretched farce of life is 
almost over now. Madness and death are about 
to drop the curtain. Already I feel the fire of 
insanity tingling in my veins. Already I see 
the devils rising from the bottomless pit, and 
beckoning me with bloody claws and grinning 
lips, while deep down among the curling flxmes, 
and the writhing myriads of the damned, I see 
the arch fiend himself, stretching forth his steel- 
ti talons towards me, and screaming in tones 
of orrid mockery and hellish discord, “ Buddy 
tum home to Tatie 1” 


To live with a true economy: is to live wisely. 
The man who lives otherwise has no prudent re- 
gard for his own happiness. But there is no 
worse folly than false economy. 
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THE STEEPLE OF PLUMVILLE. 


fomeemmas.] 
THE GARDEN SWING. 


‘BY GEORGE G. SMALL. 





O, it was a golden halo, 
One that never, never plays 
O'er the span of one’s existence, 
Only in his childhood days. 
‘And it was amid this glowing, 
When our hearts were on the wing, 
_ That we fleetly swept the roses 
In our grand old garden swing. 


1Neath the tree beside our cottage, 
When the summer day was done, 
Gathered we by happy numbers 
In the golden setting aun. 
‘Then the tune and childish chorus 
¥rom the mountain beck would ring, 
As we courted cooling sephyrs 
In our grand old garden swing! 


Muse I often now in manhood 
On those joyous times of yore: 
Seem to see my father smiling 
On us from the cottage-door. 
Though life’s summer time is with me, 
T can see its fairer spring; 
And behold my loves in childhood 
Gathered by the garden swing. 
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THE STEEPLE OF PLUMVILLE, 


A BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 





“How are you, Mary? And how is Aunt 
Polly *” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Crow ; Aunt Polly is pret- 
ty well, I believe; but I have just this very min- 
ute got home. Walk in.” 

These words were spoken at the front door of 
an humble, but neat-looking cottage, in the out- 
skirts of Plumville, the speakers being anelderly 
female of a peculiarly sombre appearance, and 
a pale but pretty maiden of perhaps twenty-two 
years of age. 

Mrs. Crow was sombre-looking both in conse- 
quence of her exceedingly lugubrious expreasion 
of countenance and of “the customary suit of 
solemn black ” in which she arrayed herself. No 
one had ever seen her in a light-colored garment, 
and her complexion was almost as dark as her 
dress ; and even her hair had not grown percep- 
tibly whiter for many years. In fact it looked as 
if it was keeping its original dark color from 
sympathy with the sable hue of everything about 
it. 


“Good evening, Mrs. Brail,” said she, as an- 
other female, some ter or twelve years younger 
than herself, met her at the door, and escorted 
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her into a little parlor, at the left of the entrance. 
It was a very humble room, but its perfectly 
clean and tidy appearance bespoke neatness and 
order on the part of the inmates. Mrs. Brail had 
« pleasant but very pale and rather sorrowfal- 
looking countenance. 

“ Take off your bonnet, Mrs. Crow,’ she said, 

chospitably, but not very cordially; “we will 
have tea now in a few minutes.” 

“Well,” replied the other, ‘I declare, now, I 
don’t know as I can stay,” (removing her bon- 
net as she spoke), “ for the Widder Martin is ox- 
pected to die every moment, and I was on my 
way over there, when I thought I would just ran 
in for a minute or two, and cheer you up a little. 
And, to be sure, they are all at sixes and sevens, 
over there, and very little of anything good to 
eat a-going. Besides, their tea is awfal bad. I 
wonder that a woman that can afford it, like Mrs. 
Martin, doesn’t keep better tea. But she allers 
was close and saving all her life. Poor woman 
—it’s little good it will all do her now! She 
can’t possibly live more’n a few hours. Jist 
about your age, Mra. Brail; aint she? And 
that cough of yourn, too, is very much the same 
sort of a cough as she’s got. I nevor do like to 
say anything to make people down-hearted ; but 
you are a sensible woman, Mrs. Brail, and wont 
mind being told that you have the very exact 
look that Mrs. Martin had when she first began 
to fail. Yes, you've got the very same peaked 
look about the nose, and the very same black 
places underneath your eyes. Ah, well! we all 
must die, but I tell you, as a friend, that you’ve 
got no time to spare in making your prepara- 
tions for the great change, for it’s a comin’ on 
you very fast, you may depend upon it. I'll 
take care to be about when the time comes, and 
you may trust me to have you laid-out properly. 
I know how it might be done.” 

Mrs. Crow had that very uncommon failing with 
elderly ladies—she loved to hear herself talk ; 
and there is no telling where she would have 
stopped, if the tea and its accompaniments had 
not made their appearance and afforded employ- 
ment for her talking apparatus of a still more 
agreeable character. Mrs. Crow liked to talk, 
amazingly, but she liked to eat even better, and 
a short reapite was allowed to poor Mrs. Brail, 
the attack being diverted in the direction of the 
tea, bread and butter, etc. The onslaught wasa 
most vigorous one, and protracted to the utmost 
verge of haman endurance by the loyubrious 
lady. At last, however, a sigh of repletion an- 
nounced that Mrs. Crow’s appetite was gone, 
while at the same time it indicated the regret she 
felt that she had not another to take its place. 
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The tongue thus liberated began to wag, as nata- 
rally as water runs down hill. 

“Not heard nothin’ from Robert yet?” she 
inquired. 

“Nothing,” replied the poor widow, witha 
sigh from the inmost depths of her mother’s 
heart. 

“No, nor you never will hear nothing ; though 
1s’pose you're hardly foolish enough to think 
that it’s possible for him ever to come back again.” 

Tho widow answered only with another sigh. 

The boy’s drownded — dead as a door-nail, 
long ago; and it wouldn’t be no kindness for to 
try to persuade you for to believe anything else. 
The Lord gives and the Lord takes away, by 
shipwreck or otherwise ; and you ought to resign 
yourself to the will of the Lord and prepare to fol- 
ler him. I don’t mean to follow him down there 
among the petrifyin’ carcases and dead men’s 
bones, down to the bottom of the sea—though they 
do say it haint got no bottom. What I mean is to 
follow him into the other world, any way it may 
please Him to take you—whetber it should be 
through the means of that there church-yard 
cough of yourn or any other. But, bless my sou! 
and body, there’s eight o’clock a strikin’! I 
shouldn’t wonder now if Mrs. Martin was to take 
it into her head to go and kick the bucket afore 
I got there, arter all! It would be jist like her. 
She allers did seem to take a satisfaction in dis- 
appointin’ people.” 

And away went Mrs.° Crow, as fast as she 
could wadille, for fear that death would get the 
start of her. Death-beds, and winding-sheets, 
and coffins, and funerals, were holiday matters 
to her, and she never allowed such pleasures to 
escape her, if she could possibly help it. 

Poor Mrs. Brail! The reader need not be 
told that such a visit did not tend to cheer her. 
Good Mary Brent perceived the deepened shad- 
ow on ‘er brow, and did her best to dispel it, 
though her own heart was but little blither. 
They were both mourners. One mourned an 
only and dearly beloved son; the other almost 
an only, and certainly a most dearly beloved, 
friend. The individual thus mourned and thus 
beloved, was Robert Brail. His father, like him- 
self, was a sailor—captain of a merchantman. He 
was a worthy and a most energetic man, and if 
he had lived, the fortunes of those who bore his 
name would in all probability have been far dif- 
ferent from what they now were. 

Bat it was not so to be. In the opening of 
his days and at the very commencement of his 
career, he was suddenly cut down by the hand of 
the universal destroyer. His illness wes a long 
and an expensive one, and at his death his wid- 





ow and her little Robert were left without a pen- 
ny, and without a friend who could assist tiem. 
Mrs. Brail herself had been a poor orphan yirl, 
without any near relations. Her husband bad 
come from a distant part of the country, and she 
knew little or nothing about his family and kin- 
dred. In these wicked times there is really some- 
thing noble in the spectacle of a handsome young 
widow, toiling, virtnously, year after year, for a 
bare pittance wherewith to feed and clothe herself 
and her dependent offspring, while temptations 
in most alluring shapes swarm all around her. 
Such a one was Mrs. Brail. Many a weary year, 
of such patient toils and struggling for daily sub- 
sistence passed over her head. 

The bitterest drop in the poor widow’s cup of 
sorrow was the thought that she could not give 
her beloved boy even a common-school educa- 
tion. She straggled hard to accomplish that 
much, bat the fron heel of cireumstances kept 
her constantly down. Hers was the daily, night- 
ly battle, with hunger, and cold, and every dis- 
comfort ; and not always a successful one. And 
when, as often happened, sickness was joined to 
those grim monsters in array against her, the 
poor widow’s heart almost failed her, and tempted 
her to self destruction. 

Almost, but not quite. Religious principle was 
strong within her, and her darling smiled upon 
her in the very jaws of despair. But under such 
circumstances, the necessities of the mind were 
of course forced to give way before those of the 
body; and Robert, though well-trained to work, 
knew nothing of books. 

The boy was strongly inclined to become a 
sailor, like his father, and as soon as he was old 
enough his mother yielded to his wishes, bitterly 
regretting, however, that bis want of education 
must ever prove an insurmountable obstacle to 
his advancement. At twenty-two years of age, 
Robert Brail was a thorough practical seaman, 
but still “‘ before the mast,” and likely to romain 
there. At this time, however, an incident of 
some importance came to vary the even tenor of 
the family history. 

Mrs. Brent, who hed been a dear friend of 
Mrs. Brail in the days of her girlhood, wrote her 
a letter on her death-bed, in which she beseeched 
her to be a mother to her daughter Mary, her 
only child. Mre. Brail most willingly accepted 
the sacred trast, and Mary Brent, far from being 
a burthen, proved to be the stay and comfort of 
her life, in the absence of her son. Though not 
exactly beauty, Mary wasa very pleasant-look- 
ing girl, wakm-hearted, kind, good-tempered and 
industrious. She had received a very fair Eng- 
lish education, and at the time of her mother’s 
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death was trying to get an education as a teach- 
er. Though nes quite eighteen years of age, she 
rwas a better scholar than most common district- 
school teachers. Such a school was vacant in 
Plumville, and she had reason to think she could 
getit. Upon consultation with her new guar- 
dian and adviser, it was finally resolved that if 
the school could be obtained, Mrs. Brail should 
remove to Plumville, and Mary and she, throw- 
ing their resources into one common fund, should 


live there together. The school was finally se-" 


cared, and the plan carried into effect. 

‘When Robert next returned from sea, he had 
the gratification of seeing his mother installed in 
@ pew and comfortable home, and with a new 
and most agreeable companion. 

“ Mother,” said Bob, as they sat at breakfast, 

the morning ‘after his arrival, “it really does my 
heart good to see you so nicely moored, in such 
a snug harbor—and with such a nice little craft 
for a consort,” he added, witha sly glance at 
Mary. ‘ 
“ Yes, my dear boy,” replied the mother, “it 
was akind providence that sent Mary to live 
with me. The dear girl is a comfort to mein 
every way, and by joining our little earnings wo 
will be able to live better than I have done this 
manyaday. IfI could only seea reasonable 
hope of bettering your condition, my dear Rob- 
ert, I should be perfectly satisfied and contented. 
Upon the whole, now, don’t yon think it would 
be better for you to quit the sea?” 

“ Qait the sea, mother ?”’ cried the young sail- 
or. “Bless my soul and body, you might just 
as well ask a whale or @ porpoise to leave the sea 
asme! Either one of ’em could stay ashore just 
as well as I could.” 

“But don’t you think, Robert, you could re- 
main on land at least long enough to improve 
your education a little? The want of it, you 
know, is the only difficulty in the way of your 
becoming an officer.” 

“ Ay, ay, mother ; I know very well that’s the 
place where the riggin’ chafes. And I know too, 
that better larnin’ is the only sort o’ spun-yarn 
to sarve it with. But where’ the dickens am I to 
find it, mother? How is Bob Brail to pay for 
schoolin’, even if the time could be spared ? And 
if there was no other difficulty, how do I know 
whether I could learn at all or not? Why 
mother, it’s so long since I handled a book, that 
when I get hold of one I feel as awkward asa 
land-labbee would a-tryin’ to furl a royal. And 
as for writin’—you might as well send a baby 
aloft, in a gale o’ wind, to pass the weather ear- 
ing. .A year or two aga, I could build up a sort 
of a kind of a pot-hooky. conaarn that might pass 
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muster for Robert Brail; but now I can’t even 
do that much not to save me from sinkin’.” 

“Well, Robert, what would you say if a per. 
son could be found who would undertake to teach 
yon, in spite of all that, and trust you for the 
pay, too, until you could make it perfectly con- 
venient to discharge the debt ?” 

“Say? I’d say he desarves to be made com- 
modore of all creation; and if he ever finds his 
ship a sinkin’, he can have Bob Brail’s head to 
stop the leak with, just for the askin’. But you 
don’t mean to say there raly is such a man—do 
you, mother ?” 

“No, Robert; there is no such a man; but 
there is such a woman, or girl, at least.” 

“How? What? You don’t mean Mary? 
You don’t mean Mary Brent, do you, mother #” 

“Ido mean Mary.” 

“Great guns and little fishes! But mother’s 
ajokin’. Isn’t she jokin’, Mary?” 

“No, Robert; I will teach you all I know, 


most willingly. Nothing could give me more 
pleasure.” 
“Hooray! Hooray! Huzza for General 


Jackson! Please excuse me, Mary, but I’d bust 
right up, if I didn’t holler a bit. But you don’t 
know me, Mary. You'll have a tough job of it 
—indeed you will. There'll be no lack o’ tryin’ ; 
but then you see I’m so rusty about such things 
—as rusty—as rusty—as—as one of old Captain 
Noah’s ark-anchors. I hardly know one rope— 
I mean one letter—from another. But, bless 
your little heart, Mary, if you are willin’ to try, 
T’ll clap on stun’-sails, alow and aloft, every rag 
that'll draw; and if sink a tryin’, it will be be- 
cause they run me under; and not because I 
don’t try hard enough.” 

* «J have no fears of the result,” said Mary, 
with a becoming smile, and a still more becom- 
ing blush. 

“ Well, if you can only manage to beat a little 
writin’ and ’rithmetic into my thick skull, I'l 
contrive to pick up a morsel 0’ friggerometry, or 
whatever you call it, and a little bit o’ naviga- 
tion, somehow or other—the book part of it, that 
is. If I can only get a start once, I can manage 
about the practice, easy enough.” 

“I can teach you theoretical navigation, Rob- 
ert,” said Mary, modestly. 

“You? Well, may I never heave at a cap- 
stan, if you aint just the head-captain of all the 
little gals I ever did see, yet; the very Lord 
High Admiral of ’em!” shouted Bob, in an ex- 
tasy of enthusiasm. 

The whole affair was arranged on the spot, 
and the tuition was commenced that very day. 
It was the hardest work poor Bob ever did in his 
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life. The order to reef top-sails in a roaring 
gale would have been lees formidable than many 
of the gentle Mary’s calls for recitation. Not 
that there was any failure on his part to appreci- 
ate her amiable and attractive qualities. It was 
just the reverse. He had suchym exalted opinion 
of her and so small an opinion of himself, partic- 
ularly in the book-line, that he absolutely trem- 
bled in her presence ; and to make a blunder in 
her presence, was not very unlike being broken 
on a wheel, as formerly practised. 

This sensitiveness, however, had the effect of 
making him work like a steam-engine; and the 
consequences were such as to abtonish even him- 
self. In about half the time allotted for the pur- 
pose, he had acquired a very fair knowledge of 
writing and arithmetic, and of the elements of 


mathematics, including navigation, together with | 


the rudiments of English grammar and geogra- 
phy. Above all, Mary had awakened within 
him a taste for reading and improvement, and 
excited a thirst for knowledge, which never could 
be quenched. 

Comparatively learned as he had become, Bob 
did not by any means lose his humility. He 
still thought Mary as far above him as the heay- 
ens are above the earth, and this idea for a long 
time prevented him from hinting in words what 
his eyes had often told her, that is, that he loved 
her as his own life. He had resolved that before 
many years elapsed he would tread the deck with 
& speaking-trumpet in his hand instead of a rope’s 
end, and then—perhaps—bat it was time enough 
yet to think of all such far-away matters. 

The fact is, Mary was certainly a most admi- 
rable girl, but Robert now was not unfit to be 
her husband. Thanks to the training of his ex- 
cellent mother, the numberless temptations of a 
seaman’a life had passed off from his character 
like water falling on a well-oiled surface, leaving 
hardly a trace behind ; and his intellectual abili- 
ties were by no means to be despised. Physical- 
ly, his superior was hard to find anywhere. He 
was tall and finely-formed, with a frame combin- 
ing strength and activity to an extent very sel- 
dom met with. In short, Bob was a man, every 
inch of him, and well calculated to attract the at- 
tention of the softer sex, under any circumstances 
whatever. 

‘It was a sad day for three loving hearts, when 
the good ship Titan sailed from New York with 
Robert Brail aboard of her, bound for Canton. 
Bob was still ‘‘ before the mast,’”’ but he had ex- 
cellent opportunities for acquiring that knowl- 
edge which he felt sare would befure long place 
him in a different position. 

The captain of the Titan was one with whom 





Robert had sailed before, and from whom he had 
experienced mach kindness. He was giad to 
see the transformation which our hero had under- 
gone, and promised to give him such assistance 
as would enable him before long to become as 
well skilled in navigation as he now was in prac- 
tical seamanship. For the sake of these advan- 
tages, the young sailor did not hesitate to retin- 
quish the efforts which he had been making to 
obtain a situation as a second-mate aboard of « 
small brig, and made the voyage to Cantos. 

Great was the widowed mother’s joy when she 
received the first letter her boy had ever penned ; 
and that of ber friend Mary, if less demonstra- 
tive, was perhaps no less heartfelt and sincere. 
Three such letters had gladdened their hearts, 
and in a few months more the writer himself was 
to be with them. 

Bob wrote that the captain had done all aad 
even more than he had promised, and through 
his influence and his own merits combined, there 
was every prospect of his obtaining, for the next 
voyage, the place now occupied by the second 
mate of the Titan, who was far gone in consump- 
tion, and would hardly live to reach New York. 
From her eon’s wages, Mrs. Brail had reason to 
count upon a nice little addition to the family 
stock, for having acted as an officer during the 
greater part of the voyage, he was sure of receiv- 
ing a considerable bonus in addition to his pey. 

One day in the midst of these bright anticipe- 
tions, Mrs. Crow appeared, like a bird of ill- 
omen, and, without preface or preparation, in- 
formed Mrs. Brail and Mary that the Titan had 
been lost in the Indian Ocean, with every soul on 
board. She had heard the news from the house- 
keeper at Mrs. Tartaffe’s, and had brought a 
New York paper with her to show that there 
could not possibly be any mistake about it. 

For once in her life, Mrs. Crow had a fall feast 
of others’ woes. With the thorough apprecia- 
tion of an enlightened amateur, or we should 
perhaps say of a professional mangler of hearts, 
she watched the effort of her soul-harrowing com- 
munication, and revelled in the agony which it 
produced. The world, alas, contains many mon- 
sters of this sort, who show themselves to be 
thoroughly imbued with the leaven which La 
Rochefoucauld insists is to be found, to some ex- 
tent at least, in all of us, since “there is some- 
thing in the misfortunes, even of our best friends, 
to give us pleasure.” Those like Mrs. Crow, 
however, are more commonly found among the 
more polished ranks of society, among those who 
have abundant leisure for such amusements, and 
who conceal their ghoul-like propensities beneath 
8 show of friendly interest. 
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Is was a terrible thing for two hearts thus 
buoyed up to the very heaven of hope to be 
stricken down at one blow into the very bottom- 
Jess pit of despondency. To the hapless mother 
it was almost a death-blow. For many weeks 
tbe lay hovering upon the confines of the grave, 
and it was months before she could walk abroad 
again. 

Asis ever the case with those whose livelihood 
is 90 precarious, poverty followed sickness like a 
shadow, and the lone femals soon found them- 
selves stripped of everything beyond the bare 
necessaries of life, and.even they were often ob- 
tained with the greatest difficulty. Mrs: Brail 
vwas just beginning to take her part again in the 
labors of the household when Mrs. Crow made 
the visit with which our story commences. 

Abont s fortnight after the date of that visit, 
Mrs. Brail and Mary were snatching a few mo- 
wants of rest after the fatigues of a long summer 
day. Twilight was just about to deepen into 
tight, when they heard a succession of screams 
inthe lane which led to their li¢le cottage. 
Short burried steps, and the rustling of garments, 
‘accompanied the screams, and in a few seconds, 
Mn. Crow, all disarranged and dishevelled, and 
pale as a sheeted corpse, rushed into the room. 

“A ghost! A ghost!” she gasped, as she fell 
into a chair, staring towards the door, with eyes 
elnost starting from their sockets. 

“Why, what on earth is the matter, Mrs. 
Crow!” asked Mary, as tho frightened woman 
catered the house. 

“Thave seen a ghost!” she replied, stopping 
to take breath at every other word, “ just as plain 
1 me you this minute. I was a-comin’ round 
by the old church-yard wall, when, just as I 
paseed the comer, it riz right up out of the 
Ground, not ten feet from me !”” 

“ What did it look like ?”’ said Mrs. Brail, as 
the sdvanced towards her visitor. 

“Well, if it hadn’t been so awful tall and ter- 
riblelookin’, I should say it was the eperrit of 
Year soa Bob. It looked a heap like him, but 
it was paler nor any corpse you ever seed, and 
thin, and translatent, s0 vaporish and mistical- 
like, that I could see the grave-stones through it, 
uy. The hair was all hangin’ down straight, 
tod drippin’ with water, as if it had just riz up 
out of the sea. But then it was eight or nine 
feat high, at the very least, and—O, Lord—Lord- 
s&mercy !—O !—O |—there it comes, this minute! 
Lord bless ne—just look-ce there! O! O-b-b-b-h !” 

In an agony of fright, Mrs. Crow backed her- 
self into the farthest commer of the room, point- 
ing at the same time at the door, where there ap- 
peared, in the gathering gloom, a pale and ghost- 
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ly shape, having a spectral resemblance to the 
outward form of humanity. A scream, which 
burst simaltaneously from Mrs. Brail and Mary, 
was soon overpowered by a manly voice, crying : 

“Avast! Avast there with your screaming ! 
I’m not a ghost, nor a dead man, neither, though 
I dare say I do look like one. Don’t you know 
me, mother 1” 

The agitated woman gave one doubtful gaze 
at the half-visible features of her beloved son, 
and then, with a wild shriek of joy, fell fainting 
into his arms. Mary Brent was hardly less af- 
fected than her “ Aunt Polly,” but the cares 
which the latter required served to prevent her 
from sinking, as she had done, beneath the over- 
whelming tide of joy. It was not long before 
the trembling mother was able to realize the full 
fruition of her new-found happiness, and to listen 
to the story of her son’s adventures. 

The Titan had actually been seen to go down, 
with all on board, and in such a raging sea that 
it was thought impossible that a single soul could 
survive. Five of the crew, however, managed 
to support themselves upon a fragment of the 
wreck, till they were discovered and rescued by 
a Japanese junk, and carried to the port of Nan- 
gasaki, whence they eventually found their way 
to the Cape of Good Hope, penniless, and almost 
naked. 

After many hardships, voxations, and delays, 
two of the shipwrecked sailors, of whom Bob 
was one, succeeded in getting aboard of a ship 
bound for Boston. She had her fall comple 
ment of seamen, however, and the two sailors 
could do nothing better than work their passage 
to the United States, on sufferance, in the char. 
acter of supernumeraries. The idea, however, of 
a large amount of wages awaiting his arrival in 
New York, kept Bob’s spirits up, and he whistled 
a merry air as he entered that city, on foot, in 
rags, without a cent in his pocket, and worn al- 
most to a skeleton by the fatigues, starvations 
and various hardships, which he had undergone 
since his shipwreck. 

Two hours later, the poor fellow was leaving 
the great metropolis, and he tried very hard to 
raise another tune to keep step by; but it cound- 
ed more like a dead march than a quickstep. 
Poor Bob had met with a heavy disappointment. 
The owners of the Titan had failed, and his 
hard-earned dollars, with many thousands more, 
had gone down in the ocean of bankruptcy. 

Slowly and tediously, by doing little jobs of 
work as he happened to find them, Bob managed 
to work his way to Plamville. He found ita 
far more difficult matter to “ work his passage 
over one handred miles of land than over one 
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thousand miles of sea. At last, however, he 
reached his place of destination, and the first 
person he saw was Mrs. Crow. He had no time 
to speak to her, however, for she immediately 
took to her heels with a nimbleness for which 
few would have given her credit. He was com- 
pletely fagged gut, and could only follow with 
a slow and tottering step, which brought him to 
the cottage in the midst of Mrs. Crow’s descrip- 
tion of his transparency and enormous stature. 

Having finished his story, Bob turned round 
to speak to the old lady, but she was no longer 
there. She was one of a sort not easily morti- 
fied, but it is nevertheless supposed that she had, 
on this occasion, some faint idea that she had 
been cutting rather a ridiculous figure, and had 
therefore taken an opportunity to decamp while 
the others were too much occupied to pay any 
attention to her movements. 

Our bold-hearted sailor now felt himself in 
something ofa quandary. The family finances 
were at the very lowest ebb, and it would never 
do for him to remain in Plumville. Ifhe had 
been aware of the state of things at home, he 
would have contented himself with writing to 
them, and would have remained in New York, 
with the view of shipping aboard of the firat ves- 
sel he could find. But it was too late to remedy 
that now. He was hundreds of miles from the 
nearest seaport, and no means of getting there, 
without ‘a shot in the locker.” 

While “ chewing the cud of perplexity,” as an 
Oriental story-teller would probably say, he re- 
ceived a letter from an old ship-mate in New 
York, which served to increase his regret at hav- 
ing left that port. This correspondent had been 
for two or three years the second officer of a 
“Liverpool Liner,” but he had recently received 
the offer of a chief-mate’s birth on board a large 
clipper ship, in the East India trade, and he was 
resolved to accept it, if he could find a suitable 
person to supply his place in the packet. 

This second-mateship Bob could have if he 
wished, and it was in all respects a better situa- 
tion than he could have hoped for ; but, in order 
to obtain it, he must be in New York by the 26th 
of June, and it was now the 22d. With a long- 
drawn sigh, Bob refolded the letter and put in 
ithis pocket. He was utterly penniless, and there 
‘was no one to whom he could apply in such an 
emergency. It was impossible to raise the mon- 
ey necessary to place him in New York, with 
the indispensable outfit, in the time specified ; 
and there was no use in saying another word or 
thinking another thonght about it. He resolved 
to dismiss the thing from his mind, and say 
nothing about it to his mother or to Mary. 


It was past noon of the day on which Bob had 
received the letter, and he had been vainly scour- 
ing the streets of Plomville for hours, in search 
of something to do. His health was good, his 
strength nearly restored, and idfeness was poison 
tohim. As he was trudging homewards, with 
a very long face, his attention was drawn toe 
group of men looking towards the new chereh, 
on the other side of the street. This church was 
the pride of Plumville, and the especial pride, 
and boast, and honor, and glory, of Solomon 
Tartuffe, Esq., whose money had been the prin 
cipal means of building it. 

Mr. Tartaffe, or Squire Tartuffe, as he was of- 
ten called, was not a learned man, nor a man of 
talent, nor an eloquent man, nor a witty man, 
nor a virtuous man, nor a handsome man; bat 
he was something far more important than any 
or all these things—he was a rich man. Though 
he had commenced operations at the extreme 
foot of the social ladder, he was now on one of 
the topmost rounds—higher at least than any 
other man dm Plamville. 

He had often boasted that he could buy and 
sell the whole place; and perhaps he told the 
truth. At all events, nobody disputed the fact 
that he was immensely rich. He was very prom- 
inent too in church-matters, and very fond of let- 
ting people know it. It was a favorite saying of 
his, that he liked to do things “ fair and above 
board.” Among the things which he always 
took care to keep “above board,” were his 
charities. Nobody could accuse him of ever 
making any secret of them, and chief among 
them was the new church. 

As we have already remarked, this church was 
the glory of Plamville in general, and of Squire 
Tartuffe in particular; and the glory of the 
church was its steeple. To tell the truth, this 
steeple had been constructed on such ambitious 
principles, that it was altogether out of propor- 
tion to the size of the place, as well as to that of 
the charch to which it belonged. In allusion to 
this, some one had written, in conspicuous chat 
acters, on the front door of the edifice : 

“Little church and big steeple, 
oor town and proud people.” 

The church had been finished but a short 
time, and the day following that of which we 
write was appointed for the ceremony of its con- 
secration, and was to be s grand gala day in 
Plumville. It was looked forward to with much 
pride by Squire Tartuffe and his fellow-secre- 
taries, and with considerable infusion of jeal- 
ousy by those who were attached to other de 
nominations. Jn common honesty, however, 
we should say that the provincial Dives was 
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rather tolerated, than eateemed, even by those 
most deeply interested in the new church and 
stecple. 

Guided by the eyes of the crowd, Bob looked 
up at the steeple and saw that the iron rod 
which sustained the weathercock had given way, 
jast at the top of the glittering ball which it sur- 
mounted, and was now bent forty-five degrees or 
more out of the perpendicular. The vane (a 
darling conception of Mr. Tartuffe’s genius) 
eonsisted of a not-very-well-proportioned pony, 
who now lay on his back, pawing the air in a 
style that was rather Indicrous than graceful. 

“ Bless my soul!” said Mr. Tartuffe, as Bob 
drew near; “bless my soul! what a terrible 
misfortane! The very day before the dedica- 
tion! Could anything in the world be more 
vexatious? - And the bishop will most probably 
be here to-night! It is too bad—positively too 
bad for anything!” And here Mr. Tartuffe 
looked at the steeple, and emitted a very low but 
emphatic ejaculation. Bob said it sounded like 
“ Ellen Ann Nation!’ but who she was, or what 
she had to do with the church, he never could 
discover. 

“Perhaps the thing might be mended,” sug- 
gested Bob, diffidently. 

““Mended?” cried the squire, honoring the 
speaker with a supercilious stare. ‘The dedi- 
cation must take place to-morrow morning. The 
bishop is coming a hundred miles for the express 
purpose. All the carpenters in the county 
eouldn’t put up a proper scaffolding in double 
the time.” 

“ Perhaps it might be done without acaffold- 
ing,” suggested Bob again. 

“You think so, do you?” said the squire, 
eontemptuously. ‘‘I’d like to see the man that 
would undertake it. I would give him five hua- 
dred dollars for the job.” 

“Perhaps a man might be found to do it for 
Teese than that,” suggested Bob, once more. 

He knew very woll that Tartuffe would never 
give five hundred dollars. 

“ Maybe you could find a man who would do 
it for less ?”” 

“ Perhaps I could.” 

“Perhaps you would like to try it yourself?” 
said the squire, with a seer. 

“ Perhaps I would.” 

“And perhape you'll let us know what you'll 
do it for?” 

“Perhaps I will, if you aak me.” 

“ Will you, indeed? How much, then ?” 

“Tf you farnish w rope, I’ll do it for one 
hundred dollars?” 

“And who are you, pray?” 
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“T’m asailor, and my name’s Bob Brail.” 

A notion was gradually dawning upon the 
squire’s mind that there might possibly be some- 
thing in Bob’s proposition, after all. Le was a 
native of a seaport town, and he knew pretty 
well what sailors could do. Even a desperately 
forlorn hope was better than none at all. So he 
said, at length : 

“Well, I'll give you an order for as much 
rope as you'll want, and I’ll pay you a hundred 
dollars, if you succeed. I s’pose you can’t do 
much harm a trying.” 

Bob obtained the order, put it in his pocket, 
and hurried away to make his preparations for 
scaling the steeple. 

This rope which ho was purchasing might be 
said, almost without a metaphor, to he a rope 
thrown toa dying man. He was confident of 
success, particularly when he learned that all 
that was necessary to restore the vane to its 
proper position was to lift up the rod until it be- 
came straight, and then replace an iron screw, 
the falling out of which had been the sole cause 
of the disaster. It appears that there was a 
sort of hinge joint or socket in the rod, where it 
joined the ball, and that it had been arranged in 
this fushion, in order to facilitate its restoration, 
if it should be broken or materially injured. 

Although these arrangements had been made 
in view of the possibility of repairing the vane 
by climbing the steeple, Bob Brail was probably 
the only individual, within a circle of two hun- 
dred miles’ diameter, who could have teen in- 
duced to undertake it, at any price. 

Preferring to conceal his somewhat perilous 
undertaking from his mother and Mary, as soon 
as he had procured the rope, he took it to a little 
shed just behind the church, and there proceeded 
to prepare it for his purpose by furnishing it with 
knots, and occasional loops for the feet. 

As soon as it was ready for use, he borrowed 
kite from one of Mary’s scholars, and proceeded 
to fly it in such a manner as to bring the middle 
of the string into contact with the iron rod 
which supported the vane, at the place where it 
joined the ball, and resting upon the top of the 
latter. P 
This much having been successfully accom- 
plished, the kite was suffered to fall to the 
ground on the other side of the steeple. Bob 
then attached the end of the string which he held 
in his hand smoothly and securely to one end of 
the rope. He then went to the other side of the 
steeple, and, lifting the kite from the ground, 
took hold of the string and hauled away on that 
end of it till he had raised the rope, which was 
attached to the other end, to the top of the stee- 











ple, and passed it over the ball. He then con- 
tinued the hauling till he had brought the end of 
the rope to which the kite string wae attached 
down to the groand again. 

In order to keep the string and the rope which 
followed it from slipping off the ball, he did not 
pull it straight over, but a little to one side, so as 
to make it bear against the rod all the time. It 
will be recollected that this rod, with the vane at 
the top of it, had given way at the socket or 
hinge which joined it to the ball, and was now 
inclined at an angle of some fifty degrees from 
the perpendicular. It was in this angle—this 
corner between the inclined rod and the ball— 
that Bob kept his rope running, and thus pre- 
vented it from falling. The knots gave him a 
little trouble, sometimes; but the rope would 
generally glide over the smooth surface of the 
ball without difficulty. 

The rope was now successfally passed over 
the top of the steeple, and left with its middle 
resting upon it, while its two extremities were 
lying upon the ground. Bob now proceeded to 
make one of these ends fast to a tree. He then 
had his rope hanging from the top of the stee- 
ple, and firmly fixed there. With its assistance, 
getting some one to steady it at the bottom, he 
could ascend to the ball without much difficulty 
or danger. 

Having provided himself with the necessary 
screw, and a few other tools, the adventurous 
“‘sailor-man ” began toclimb the rope. By that 
time, quite a crowd of Plumvilians had assem- 
bled, and hundreds of eyes watched him as he 
scaled the dizzy height. When about half way 
up, he observed the dark figure of Mrs. Crow 
piloting his mother and Mary Brent to the spot. 
She had managed to find out what was going 
on, and she would not, on any account, have 
missed the gratification of pointing out to the 
agonized mother the very spoton the pavement 
where her son’s brains would probably be dashed 
out, when he missed his hold and fell, as he un- 
doubtedly would. 

Bob congratulated himself that he was out of 
hearing of his friends below, and he determined, 
for his own part, that he would not see them 
again till the thing was done. Few steadier 
heads or stouter hearts than Bob Brail’s had 
ever crossed the main; and he who had been 
accustomed from childhood to feel a secure upon 
the main track as upon the forecastle, though 
‘waves were rolling mountain-high, was not likely 
to shrink from climbing a church-steeple on 
terra firma. 

The only difficulty of any moment was in 
Getting the rope fixed ; the rest was but the rep- 
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etition of a task which he had many a time se- 
complished—end in less than half an hour a 
loud cheer from the hundreds of throats below, 
proclaimed to all Plumville that the work was 
done. 

Ina very short time, Bob was treading in 
safety the very spot where Mrs. Crow had 
prophesie] that he would meet his death, aad 
she seemed really to think herself an injured 
woman because he would not break his neck for 
her accommodation. After exchanging a word 
or two with his mother and Mary, and receiving 
the vociferous congratulations of the crowd of 
landsmen, who looked upon him as one of the 
marvels of the age, he broke away from them 
all, and posted off to Mr. Tartaffe’s office. 

That gentleman had watched the operation 
from one of the windows, and was therefore 
aware of its having been successfully performed, 
before he saw the sailor. 

“Well, Mr. Tartuffe,” said Bob, standing oa 
the door-step, “I’ve done the job, and as I’m in 
something of a harry, I’ll be obliged to you for 
the money.” 

“ Well, sir, what do you ask ?” 

“T told you I would do it for one handred 
dollars, though you said you would give five han- 
dred. I want no more.” 

“Pooh, pooh} You can’t surely have the 
conscience to charge a hundred dollars for a few 
minutes’ work—and to a church, too! It’s per- 
fectly ridiculous.” 

“Mr. Tartuffe, desperately poor as I am, if I 
had been asked to do the job for the charch, I 
would have done it cheerfully, and not charged a 
cent. But the thing was done for yon, individ- 
ually—and at one-fifth of your own price.” 

“And do you really think I am going to be 
such a fool as to give you such a sum for such a 
piece of work ?” 

«Vl tell you what I do think, Mr. Tartaffe. I 
have been told, a dozen times or more, that you 
would cheat me out of the money in the end; 
but I always said I didn’t think you were such 
swindler—but now I do think it.” 

“What? You miserable beggar! You dirty, 
lying, thieving rapscallion! You dare to call me 
aswindler? I'll have you prosecuted for this! 
You shall rot in jail for it—you low, vulgar 
scoundrel !”” 

“Avast there, squire! You'd better shorten 
sail a bit—take a reef in your temper, and look 
out for breakers. Isn’t thief, and liar, and rap- 
scallion, and scoundrel, as good stuff to prose- 
cute on as swindler ist Or do you have one 
sort of law here in Plamville for rich church- 
builders, and another for poor sailors 1” 
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“ Here—here is ten dollars, and that will pay 
you for your work ten times over. If you don’t 
choose to take it, you can go without it, for not 
another red cent will you ever get from me.” 

And with these words the speaker threw upon 
the floor, near the door, a ten-dollar gold piece. 

“Well,” said Bob, giving the eagle a con- 
temptuous kick with the toe of his foot, “TI al- 
ways thought the meanest man in the world was 
eld Captain Konk. He used to sell the marlin- 
spikes for old iron, and then flog the sailors for 
sealing’em. But I must acknowledge that you 
beat old Konk, all hollow. If you were a cap- 
tain, I believe you would steal the men’s knives, 
and oe the lanyards that held ’em for old jank.” 

Here the office door was slammed very ener- 
gttically in Bob’s face; but it is worthy of re- 
mark thst though he was shut ont, the gold piece 
was very carefully shut in. He took it all very 
coolly indeed, and went away quietly, without 
‘aying snother word. 

The bishop did not make his appearance that 
evening, as was expected, but he would of course 
be along early the next morning. Mr. Tartuffe 
Tose betimes, 80 a8 to be ready to receive him. 
He was in an excellent humor. The steeple was 
all right again, and little or nothing to pay for it. 

Ashe stood at the glass, shaving himself, he 
could see the people passing along the street; 
tad he was not 8 little surprised that every man, 
Woman and child, upon reaching a certain cor- 
war, began to laugh most immoderately. All 
who came, Inughed ; all who langhed, stopped ; 
and all who stopped, remained until quite a 

crowd was gathered. Mr. Tartuffe’s curiosity 
wes 00 much excited, that he could hardly re- 
rain it until he hed finished shaving. The 
crowd increased every moment, and “the mirth 
tad fan grew fast and farious.”” 

At length, while he was putting on his cravat, 
it mddealy strack him that all these people were 
looking towards the new church, which was not 
Yaible to him from the point where he stood. 
‘What covld it be? His curiosity now began to 
be mingled with no small share of trepidation. 
He foreboded some misfortune. He longed to 
know, and yet he was afraid. Hurrying on his 
lothes, however, he screwed his courage up, sal- 
ed forth into the street, and bustled up to the 
crowd at the corner. 

Though a rich man, Mr. Tartuffe could not 
besaid to be a popular one. Like all men of 
wealth, he had his sycophants; but he had his 
euemies also, and it could not be said that he 
was really esteemed by any one. His presence 
at the comer was greeted by an ironical cheer, 
anda burst of uproarous laughter from the crowd. 





“Mr. Tartaffe,” said old Captain Jollifat, 
“did you now raaly pay a hundred dollars for 
that new weathercock ?” 

And while the motley crowd laughed and 
shouted with increased vigor, the rich man 
looked up at his highly-prized steeple, and saw 
there a sight that almost took his breath away. 
Astride of the horse, and holding the reins of 
8 bridle, or rather halter, sat the “ new weather- 
cock,” in the shape of a short, punchy manikin, 
evidently meant fora caricature of Mr. Tartuffe 
himself. 

Two of the most prominent of that gentle- 
man’s characteristics were a very short cloak 
and a very long pipe, without both of which he 
was very seldom seen; and both of these pecu- 
liarities were faithfally represented in the cari- 
cature. Another prominent point about him 
was, that he had commenced life in one of the 
Eastern cities as an itinerant glazier. This litde 
biographical trait he was fain to believe was 
utterly unknown to the people of Plumville. 
Fancy his feelings, then, when he saw upon a 
placard much larger than the effigy itself, and in 
great staring capitals, the terrible words—‘“Any 
glass t’ put in?” 

The reader has already divined that this little 
entertainment was devised and executed by our 
friend Bob. In anticipation of something of the 
sort, he had allowed the rope to remain upon the 
steeple, and as it was so nearly dark, it was not 
noticed by his employer or any one else. 

As soon as he had positively ascertained that 
Tartuffe was determined not to pay what he had 
promised, he went to work and prepared and 
raised this effigy, which he knew very well no- 
body but himself could take down again. 

To attempt to describe the rage and mortifica- 
tion of the Plumville millionaire, would be slto- 
gether futile. The reader can imagine it. With. 
out saying a single word, he fied before the 
storm of ridicule which was assailing him on 
every side, and took refuge in his own dwelling. 
His predicament was truly an unenviable one. 
The bishop would certainly be there that morn- 
ing, and might arrive at any moment; and the 
ceremonies had been advertised, far and near, to 
come off at ten o’clock. i: 

After a series of unsuccessful attempts to in- 
duce some one else to scale the steeple and re- 
move the nuisance, Bob himself was at last 
reluctantly sent for. It was a bitter dose for Mn 
Tartuffe’s pride to ewallow, but there was pos 
itively no cure without it. 

“Here,” said that personage, in a sadly low- 
ered tone, “ here is a hundred-dollar note. Take 
it and remove the thing.” 
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“No, sir,” replied the sailor; “I will do no 
such thing.” 

“Why, do you mean to leave the horrible 
thing there?” gasped the excessively frightened 
charch-builder. 

“Yes—until you pay me my own price for 
taking it down.” 

“And what is that?” 

“ Five hundred dollars.” 

At this announcement, anger appeared to get 
the better of his fears, and the rich man seemed 
as if he was about to attack the sailor pugilis- 
tically ; but there was a certain significance in 
the manner in which Bob clenched his huge fist, 
which nipped this project in its bud. 

“The bishop! Here comes the bishop!” 
cried voices in the street, while the sound of 
carriago-wheela fast approaching was heard in the 
distance. 

Avarice had one last struggle with pride, in the 
rich man’s heart, but the latter was victorious, 
and Bob left the office with a check for five hun- 
dred dollars in his pocket. 

Having restored the steeple to a state of pro- 
priety, our hero started for New York the same 
day, and succeeded in obtaining the desired situ- 
ation. Being thus fairly afloat on the sea of 
preferment, Bob’s excellent qualities soon se- 
cured for him the command of a first-rate ship. 
He married Mary Brent, and in a few years 
more was able to purchase a house in Plumville. 
It was the elegant mansion of Mr. Tartuffe, who 
was so unmercifully ridiculed on account of the 
steeple adventure, that he found it impossible to 
remain in the place where it happened. 

Mrs. Crow never forgave Bob for refusing 
either to be drowned, or to dash his brains out 
by falling from the steeple; and though now that 
he is getting fat she consoles herself by predict- 
ing his speedy death by apoplexy, Mr. Tartuffe’s 
late pew, as well as his house, is still occupied 
by the sailor-man—or at least by his wife, chil- 
dren and mother—and no more universally re- 
spected family than his worships beneath the 
shadow of the tall Srrerte or PLumvitie. 
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Burke thus felicitously distinguishes these op- 
posite lines of conduct, which in domestic affairs 
are too often confounded: “Mere parsimony is 
not economy. Expense, and great expense, 
may be an essential part in true economy. 
Economy is « distributive virtue, and consists 
not in saving, but in selection. Parsimony re- 
quires no providence, no sagacity, no powers of 
combination, no co 0, BO judgment. Mere 
instinct, and that not an instinct of the noblest 
kind, may produce this false economy in 
perfection.”’ 
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ImsBors. 

Insects are largely endowed with the faculty 
of sight; for their eyes, though unable to turn, 
are infinitely multiplied, and compensate by 
quantity for their want of motion. To give an 
idea of the number some orders possess, I may 
mention that to ome ies of buterfly, by no 
means among the t, is allotted neazl; 
35,000 eyes, These are distributed over every 
part ot the body. and thus, whatever may be the 
position of animal, no danger can approsc! 
unperceived, as a seatinel keeps watch in every 

uarter. 


The passions of love and fear, and sometimes 
higher emotions, are exhibited very signally in 
some orders of insects, and are even expressed 
in sounds, which, while not without significance 
to the human ear, are doubtless full of meani: 
to themselves. The fact may be demonstrates 
by firing chase to a common blue-bottle, which 
will immediately raise its note in a surprising 
manner, the tone being of unmistakable alarm. 
In tropical countries I have noticed the same 
peculiarity, with but little variation, in mos- 

uitoes ; and the adroitness with which these lit- 
tle jannisaries avoid captare indicates an organ- 
ization still more subtle. 

Few are unacquainted with the alertness or 
ferocity of spiders, exhibited so constantly within 
the sphere of familiar observation. Let a fly be 
thrown on a spider’s web, and a Speo- 
tacle will follow. The terror and despair of the 
fly at the first approach of his inexorable en- 
emy, his energetic efforts to escape from his 
tyrant’s clutches, and his last touching death- 
struggle, with the exultation, rage and malig- 
nant cruelty of the spider, are a vivid mimicry 
of the mightier paroxysms of man, which few 
will be able to contemplate with apathy. 

I need not dwell here on the affection of im 
sects for their , 29 that is a point which, 
by the wise providence of the Almighty, pre- 
vails, with few differences of degree, throughout 
the whole range of nature. Bat it would be an 
omission not to say that ex] more 
than usual difficulty in providing for the neces- 
sities and requirements of their young, yet pur- 
sue this object, under every disadvantage, with 
unwearying forecast,tenderness and perseverance. 

‘ntomnological Journal. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

A treasure of a husband—carries the baby. 
A treasure of a wife—nover asks for money. A 
treasure of a son—has money in the funds. A 
treasure of a hter—looks the same age as her 
mother ; if anything, a trifle older. A treasure 
of a servant—runs to the post-office in less than 
half an hour. A treasure of a cook—is not hy- 
sterical whenever there is company to dinner. 
A treasure of a baby—doosn’t di its dear 
papa in the middle of the night—Punch. 





HUMBLE WORTH. 
Many a flower by man unseen 
Gladderts lone recesses ; 
Many a nameless brook makes green 
Haunts its beauty blesses ; 


Many a seattered seed on earth 

Brings forth fruit where needed : 

Suoh the humble Christian's worth, 
By the world unheeded.—B. Baron. 


THE THREE TREASURES. 


(ontonrar.) 
EMMANUEL-—GOD WITH US. 


BY MRS. A. P. 0. 





In the shadow or the sunshine, 
Mid the solitude of night, 

Or when the blessed morn’s first outline 
Gives the hopeful ray of light; 


Tn the watohfal, weary hours, 
When the soul {s filled with dread, 

And the cloud that o’er us lowers, 
Seems to crush till hope hath fled; 


In the joy that thrills with gladness 
Waiting souls, now born again 

Into s new world, where sadness 
Sendeth back no slow refrain; 


> In the loved ones’ Joyous greeting, 
Meeting once more round the hearth, 
Papgs of absence now forgetting, 
Ta this harvest-time of mirth ; 


Through all seasons, through all hours, 
Wheresce’er on earth we dwell, 

Let this watchword still be ours, 
God with us—Emmanuvel! 


Barth’s sweet voices hymn this anthem; 
Starry skies, bespangied flowers, 

Fresh with morn’s sweet dew upon them, 
Breathing incense at evening hour; 


Blessed children, now just entering 
On Hfe’s field to pick ite flowers; 
Wrinkled age, whose hopes are centreing 
In a better world than ours;— 


All unconscious join in chorus 
With the angels round the throne, 
Who are ever watching o’er us, 
With harps attuned to this alone. 





{ontarat.] 


THE THREE TREASURES, 
A modern rendering of an ancient Eastern Fable, 





BY HENRY B. MAY. 





A Long, long time ago, when the world was 
& good many years younger than it is now, there 
lived in the city of Self-Satisfaction—the capital 
of the Kingdom of Fgnorance—a mighty peten- 
tate named King Sloth. Now the Kingdom of 
Ignorance was # very extensive territory. At 
one period of its history, it comprised within its 
limits the greater portion of thé world—the few 
nations that claimed to be independent of its-sov- 
ereignty, even, being in a measure its tributaries 
—while the subjects of King Sloth were every- 
where numerous and influential. However, 
though it was still a powerfat mouarthy, its terti- 
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tory had considerably decreased, and its influ- 
ence had been lessened, since the epoch of the 
“ Dark Ages ”—at which period its power was 
at its height. 

‘The dynasty of the Sloths was—and is still, 
for they are still in existence—of great antiquity, 
extending back to the Flood. Indeed the family 
boasts of being coeval with the creation. They 
say that Adam had slothfal blood im his veins, 
and bring forward as proof, the faet that he slept 
in the Garden of Eden at a time when a rib was 
taken from his side for the purpose of making 
woman. 

There has been not a little controversy among 
antiquarians on this point—those who are in- 
elined to regard the house of Sloth with favor 
asserting that had not Adam been one of the 
family, the world would have remained destitate 
of womankind to the present day—thongh like 
all men who ride a ffvorite hobby, antiquarians 
especially—who, as a class, are the most preju- 
diced of all men in favor of their own often 
absurd theories—these men, having no consid- 
eration for anything elee, have not thought it 
worth while to explain how, in such case, the 
race of man could have maltiplied and replen- 
ished the earth. 

On the other hand, thoee who are prejudiced 
against the ancient family of Sloths—equally re- 
gardlees of the physical impossibility we have 
alluded to—say, that if the father of men had 
not been a Sloth, the world would have been bet- 
ter off at the present time, since, in consequence 
of Adam’s drowsiness, Eve was created, and 
Eve tempted Adam to sin—ergo, if Adam had 
not slept, the world would have remained with- 
out sin! However, we have no sympathy with 
these detractors of the fairest portion of creation. 

‘The Sloths were a happy-go-lucky race of mon- 
archs, who, although they raled with despotie 
sway, were well content to let the world wag— 
each as he had found it, and wished to leave it. 
The monarch who ruled over the realm of Igno- 
rance, at the period of whieh we write, was par- 
ticularly mild in his sway,and #0 long as his 
subjects refraimed from troubling him, he was 
satisfied to letthem alone to do as they thonght fit. 

‘The great fandamental law of the Kingdom 
of Ignorance-was this: “Let things take their 
course, and neither make nor meddle, lest mat- 
ters should grow worse.” This system of gov- 
ernment answéred tolerably well, until # certain 
missionary ¢alled Investigation, who came from 
the distant republic of Thought, with the object 
of stirring up the sons of Ignorance, succeeded 
in making converts of some of them. These 
poisoned the minds of others, and the result was 








a succession of broils and disturbances, which at 
length became so serious as to lead to the neces- 
sity of some action on the part of King Sloth, 
to prevent a revolution in his realm. His maj- 
esty was perfectly satisfied that he could devise 
no system of improvement of his own accord; 
therefore, solely against his will, he took to wife 
the Princess Necessity—a hard-featured, strong- 
minded maiden—the daughter of one of his 
brother potentates, King Idleness, who ruled 
aver the Realm of Unthrift. 

In due time, Necessity became the mother of 
Invention, and eventually she bore her husband 
two more sons, one aamed Science, and one 
Skill—who was the youngest of the family. As 
soon as the eldest son, Prince Invention—who, 
from his earliest childhood, had shown an apti- 
tude for learning beyond his years—grew up to 
man’s estate, the affairs of the Kingdom of Igno- 
rance began to show signs of improvement ; and, 
as the younger princes Science and Skill were 
always ready to assist their elder brother in all 
his plans, a complete regeneration of the king- 
dom might have been arrived at, in time, had it 
Bot been for a young lady—a very distant rela- 
tion of Queen Necessity’s, who, having lost her 
parents while in her infancy, was adopted by her 
elderly relative. The name of this young dam- 
sel was Perfection. She was a beautiful, fairy- 
like little creature—apparently almost too ethe- 
real, too fastidiously refined for this world—and 
it quickly became evident that she would prove, 
innocently on her part, an apple of discord in 
the family. 

The young princes all fell in love with her, 
and she, on her part, listened to their addresses, 
one after the other, without showing any decided 
preference for either. Sometimes Invention 
thought he had secured her affections to himself, 
when lo! just as he was on the point of propos- 
ing, she would tarn away from him, find fault with 
his conduct, disapprove of all his plans for the 
amelioration of his father’s subjects, and bestow 
her smiles upon Science, who, in his tarn, would 
be cast aside for his youngest brother Skill, who 
would also, in time, be thrust aside by the fickle 
maiden, when Invention would again be taken 
into favor. Seb 

After all, notwithstanding that the princes 
were all very fine, sensible and excellent young 
men, whose love would have made any ordinary 
young lady happy, the Princese Perfection was 
Rot so much to blame. She couldn’t help it. 
She was 80 delicately organized, 0 sensitive, so 
imaginative, that she hal no affinity toward the 
young people around her, of either sex. She 
lived in a sort of Dreamland of her own peo- 
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pling, and her bean ideal of » husband was s0 
lofty, that it was impossible she could ever meet 
with such a being among the creatures of 
humanity. 

Nevertheless, this spirit of rivalry among the 
young persons was very annoying to King Sloth, 
who loved his ease, and liked to have everything 
quiet about him ; besides, he was now growing 
into years, and had become more self-indulgent 
than ever. So, as was his wont, when he was 
troubled in his mind, he made a virtue of Neces- 
sity, called her to his council, and resolved to 
take her advice as to what was best to be done 
under the circumstances, and act upon it. 

“I think that Invention can't do better than 
unite himself to Perfection,” said the queen. 

“ Bat what if Invention don’t come up to the 
standard of Perfection!” replied the troubled 
monarch, 

“ Then let Science make advances to her, or 
Skill. Now I come to think of it, Skill and Per- 
fection would make a happy couple,” said her 
majesty. ‘Perfection would cure him of the 
nervous timidity and bashfulness to which he is 
prone.” 

“Exactly so, my dear Necessity,” returned 
King Sloth. “Whenever I find myself driven 
to extremities, you always devise some means by 
which I can extricate myself; but, unfortunately, 
in this case Perfection holds her head so high, 
that she will not deign to unite herself with either 
Invention, Science or Skill.” 

“Then,” said the queen, “I would recom- 
mend your majesty to insist upon one of them 
claiming her for his bride.” 

“Alas, my love,” answered the king, “that is 
more easily said than done! If, now, I had to 
do with your foster brother, Independence, or if 
any of the more distant branches of the house 
of Ignorance were concerned, it would be no dif- 
ficult matter to induce any one of them to claim 
Perfection as his own; but the same failing that 
applies to Skill, applies also to his brothers, In- 
vention and Science. I have heard them say 
myself that they look up to Perfection as they 
would to a goddess—as to something unattain- 
able. They would each fain possess her, but 
each thinks himself unworthy of her favor.” 

“ Then, your majesty,” said the queen, some- 
what tartly, ‘I have nothing more to say. I 
know what I should do, if I had my way. I 
recollect, when I was a mere child, my father 
used to say—‘It’s of no use arguing with 
Necessity; she must and will have ber own 
way.’ Bat since I’ve united myself with Sloth 
—h’bem!” And her majesty stalked haughtily 
out of the apartment. 
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Poor King Sloth was again left to adopt his 
own measures to settle this question of rivalry 
among his children. For once in his life, at 
Weast, he regretted that he wore a crown, and 
that the old Latin proverb— Necessitus non 
abet leges (Necessity has no laws) "—was true. 

“For,” said he, “if Necessity reigned, instead 
of me, “she could make what laws she pleased.” 

However, prompt action was necessary. His 
majesty summoned the three princes to his 
presence, 

“My dear eons,” said he, “‘you are all in 
eager pursuit after Perfection ?”” ‘ 

“Ales, sir,” said Invention, answering for bis 
brothers as well as for himeelf, “it is as you say! 
Ours iss generous rivalry ; yet I fear that none 
of ws will ever gain the object of our desire.” 

“This constant strife for Perfection annoys 
we," said King Sloth; “and my fuithfal sub- 
jets of the Realm of Ignorance cannot under- 
ud it, 1 have consulted the queen, bat, 
though itis desirable that one, if not all of you, 
thoald lay claim to Perfection, it is a question in 
the setdement of which Necessity has no voice. 
Thave decided upon a plan which I shall insist 
wpon your adopting, and by which it shall be de- 
Cie who among you shall clasp Perfection to 
oor bosom as a bride.” 

The princes were all attention. 

“You recollect,” continued the king, “our 
ron brother whose history is recorded in the 
Teoerable archives of the Arabian Nights Enter- 
‘ainments ; he, I mean, who, situated somewhat 
His myrelf—having three sons all in love with 
the mms beautifal princess—decided to bestow 
the damse!'s hand upon him who brought to the 
tourt, from distant lands, the most valuable gift. 
If you remember, my children, one brought the 
Rincolous square of carpet which, the owner 
tiimg thereon, would convey him instantly 
wheresoever he willed. The second brought a 
vakable and wonderfal tube, which, when it 
Wu placed to the owner’s eye, would enable 
im tee whatsoever he desired. The third 
Preeared, with infinite trouble, s marvellous 
type which, on being placed to the nostrils of « 
Porton inthe last extremity of sickness, would 
Restore him or her, in a moment, to perfect health 
ad strength. 

“Isis my belief, my sons, that those wonder- 
fal articles mast still be in existence, in some 
Corner of the world, and that one, if not all, 
may be obtained by him who, regardless of 
{tigue, difficulty or! danger, shall search for 
tem. To him, of you three, who shall bring to 
By court of Ignorance one or all of these won- 
derfal things, ot to him who shall first arrive 





with any one, will I giva the {ocomparable 
Princess Perfection for a bride. Now go, my 
beloved sons, and Allah speed ye well !” 

“Bat, sire,” said the oldest of the princes, 
“recollect that the records, of which you speak, 
are of the days of the great Caliph Haroun Al 
Raschid, who flourished before my brothers, or 
even I, were born—or, at least, before we had 
effected much for the benefit of mankind. We, 
sire, your sons—Invention, Science and Skill— 
were then but feeble infants, in comperison with 
what we now are. Although I am inclined to 
believe the tales are merely the author's 
invention.” 

“ Science was then in its infancy,” said the 
eecond brother. 

“And skill,” added the youngest, “was but 
very feebly developed.” 

“Nevertheless,” said the king, “I am con- 
vineed of their existence. In two years from 
this, my children, let me see you here again, 
whether you are succeseful or not—sooner, if you 
obtain that of which you now go in search—and 
remember! he who first returns with a prize 
shall be wedded to Perfection.” 

The young men departed in very disconso- 
late mood, for they all felt that they were not 
pursuing the proper steps to gain Perfection by 
going on such a wild-goose chase; but the king 
had bidden them go, and they dared not refuse. 

Now the fact is, old King Sloth had no notion 
that either of his sons would find the article 
which he was about to seek after; but he was 
tired of their constant rivalry, and he hoped to 
obtain a little rest by banishing them for awhile 
from his court. He chuckled over the idea of 
being able to return to the enjoyment of his old 
habits of indolence. 

“T shall obtain two years’ freedom from their 
continuous strife,” he said to himself; “and the 
boys will mingle with the world, and forget their 
cravings after Perfection—the silly children !— 
before they return to court again.” 

Now it happened that the mighty Realm of 
Ignorance was situated in the central portion of 
the earth, and Prince Invention, when he left his 
father’s court, bent bis steps westward, travelling 
over many lands, meeting with nume.ous and 
terrible adventures, endaring heat and cold, and 
hunger and thirst, still. never wearied, yet ever 
reflecting on the folly of the king, his father, in 
sending him forth on such a foolish journey. 

“ Perfection will never be mine,” he often said 
to himself, “for where shall I find the wonderful 
carpet, which, according to the archives of the 
ancient Sultans of the Indies, enabled its pos- 
sessor to travel where he listed? Verily, I believe 
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it is all ‘bosh’ (a phrase used to express the 
word humbug, in the Realm of Ignorance).” 

The prince travelled amongst the Turkey and 
Persian carpet manufacturers in vain. They 
hooted him from their bassars, believing him to 
be an insane man. 

“ Carpets do not fy,” said they. ‘Buy thee 
s camel of the desert, and hie thee home, and re- 
fiset upon thy folly.” 

Bat still the prince journeyed on, until he 
came to, and passed over the country of the 
Franks, and theace he journeyed to the land of 
the Angles, or Anglo Saxons, almost despairing 
of success, “for,” said he, “here they ridicale 
me with still greater ridicule, whem I seek for 
that for which my father hath sent me; and 
every step I take, and every new thing I learn, 
teaches me that I am farther off than ever from 
Perfection.” 

He determined to wait in this land until the 
two years were nearly expired, and then to joar- 
ney homeward and once more obtain a glimpse 
of the Perfection that he now believed he would 
never call his own. 

One day, footsore and weary, he entered into 
& cottage, in a country neighborhood, and asked 
the good woman of the house if he might rest 
his aching limbs. She willingly assented, and 
bade him be seated by the fire while she prepared 
food to refresh him. A boy, scarce fifteen years 
old, sat on a stool before the fire, watching list- 
lessly, as it were, yet with @ strange, dreamy 
earnestness in his eyes, the lid of the teakettle as 
it jumped up and down while the water within 
was boiling. 

“ Why gazest thou so earnestly into the fire, 
my boy?” said the prince. “What seest thou 
there?” 

“Ab!” sighed the woman of the cottage, 
answering for the lad; ‘‘ James is a strange, idle 
boy. So he sitteth day after day, always think- 
ing and dreaming, instead of working for his 
living, or even playing as other boys do.” 

But the lad heeded not his mother’s words— 
he tarned his head and looked curiously at the 
stranger. At length he spoke. 

“Is your name Invention?” said he. “Are 
you the Prince Invention whom I have so long 
dreamed of? If thou art, thou canst aid me 
much—I have long expected thee.” 

“ My name is Invention, my boy,” said the 
prince, attracted by the earnestness of the youth’s 
speech and look. “How can I aid you? What 
is your name?” 

“My name is James Watt,” answered the 
boy, “and thus canst thouaid me. Do you see 
that steam?—weak as water—nay, the very 





evaporation of water? Yet it lifteth of the dron 
lid of the kettle with its weight. With thy aid, 
that weak, thin steam shall do the work of 
thousands of men. It shall guide the weighty 
machine, and drive the powerful engine—nay 
more, it shall carry the ship over the stormy 
seas more rapidly than the widest spread of sail 
before the strongest breeze—ay, and the car shall 
be driven on land by its terrible yet controllable 
strength with a speed never heretofore dreamed. 
of, so that men shall say, ‘I wish to be there,’ 
and they shall be where they wish, though a 
thousand of the fleetest horses could not have 
carried them over the distance.” 

And the prince listened, and the light of un- 
derstanding entered into his soul. 

“Truly,” he cried, “it is the iron horse that 
was typified in the carpet of the Indian merchant.” 

And he breathed his spirit into the lad, and he 
saw other sages and one mighty one named 
Fulton—and he did not procure the carpet of 
which he was in search, but he made the stcam- 
engine, and his soul was satisfied, and he was 
ready to return to his home [for years in the 
Realm of Ignorance were measured by times, 
and not by the measurement of other lands]. 

“J shall win Perfection,” he said, “for surely 
T have invented a greater thing than they can 
discover, with all their science and skill.” 

Now while Prince Invention was journeying 
weatward, his brother, Prince Science, travelled 
eastward, crossing the country of the Celestials, 
until he came to the ocean, which be crossed on 
shipboard and landed on the shores of Ophir— 
called California ; bat though he found gold and 
precious stones in abundance, he heard nothing 
of the wonderful tube, the possession of which 
would crown him with Perfection, and still he 
journeyed on through forests and across wide 
prairies, until he came into the far famed Realm 
of Manhattan, where dwell the New Yorkers, 

“For,” said he, “Ihave heard of the inge- 
nuity of these people, and it may be possible 
that they possess the secret of making the tube 
of which I am in search.” 

So he made inquiries, and was directed to a 
certain sage named Morse, who was busied with 
sundry wires, which he dipped in certain subtle 
fluids, and extended them from the gates of one 
city even unto those of another, and played them. 
with his fingers, and lo! at the instant, friends 
far apart conversed with each other, as if they 
were suddenly united. They knew all that was 
passing in each other’s minds, as though they 
had gazed.upon each other through a tube which 
drew them together. 

“Eureka! (I bave found it)” exclaimed 
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Seience. “The tube of the Arabian story-book 
was bat a myth, typical of the electric telegraph, 
which causes us to be present with our friends, 
even though we be thousands of miles apart. 
Traly I shall distance my brothers, and attain to 
Perfection.” 


And Science resolved to remain among the | 


Manbattanese until the day appointed for his 
departure homewards. 

Priace Skill, the third brother, who was bent 
‘ton discovering the miraculous apple, travelled 
westward from the Central Realm of Ignorance, 
as his oldest brother had done. 

“For,” said he, “I have heard that the peo- 
ple called the Franks are wonderfally skilled in 
medicine, and probably some of the seeds of the 
apple are yet preserved in their country.” But 
he arrived and searched and found nothing. 

‘Then he journeyed to the land of the Angles, 
where his brother was staying—but he knew not 
that Invention was remaining there—and not 
finding what he sought among the physicians 
‘sad sages, he too travelled across the Atlantic to 
the land of the Yankees, and coming to the city 
of Boston, he met with a certain wise man of 
Medicine, who had discovered an ethereal vapor 
which be termed “ether,” and which possessed 
the wonderful property of lulling pain, and dead- 
ening the senses, so that those who were obliged 
‘to undergo the most painful operations, knew not 
tut the knife of the surgeon had touched them 
Until the dreaded operation was completed, when 
they swoke as from a pleasant dream and asked 
why they were yet left to linger in suspense, and 
Could not credit their senses when they were in- 
formed that all was over. 

“Verily,” said Prince Skill, “this is the 
panacea for all evil, for it rendereth even pain 

There is no wonderful apple. It was 
‘myth of the Arabian sages, but it was typical 
of the subile fluid which should one day be dis- 
torered, and whieh should change the practice 
Of the surgeon and render his keen-edged tools 
hamless, Surely Skill hath now a right to 
aim Perfection for his own.” 

So, perfectly satisfied that he had outstripped 
ta brothers, Prince Skill resolved to remain in 
the city called Boston till the day appointed for 
dis departure, 

Now the three brothers bad agreed, before they 
Stoat on their travels, to meet on a certain day, 
the expiration of their period of travel, at a 
certain place on the borders of the Realm of 

. Prince Invention, taking advantage 
of his discovery, arrived first on his iron horse. 
Prince Science, who had been practising the use 
oti wires, was somewhat surprised to learn that 





his brother Invention hed arrived at the ap- 
pointed place of rendezvous before him. 

“But,” said he to himself, “‘my brother In- 
vention hath started earlier than I.” 

The two younger princes arrived at the same 
moment. They greeted each other and their 
elder brother, and then each proceeded to display 
his own discovery for the admiration and wonder 
of the others. There was some little disap- 
pointment felt by all, for they could not agree, 
since each had gained his end, which had made 
the most wonderful discovery. However, they 
agreed to leave it to King Sloth to decide which 
was most worthy of Perfection, and as they were 
all wearied with their long travel, they agreed to 
rest awhile before they started to perform, in 
company, the remainder of their journey. 

“But come, Brother Science,” said Inven- 
tion, “let us amuse ourselves, and at once teat 
the value of your wonderful electric telegraph, 
and, when we start for home, both you and Skill 
shall have the benefit of my iron steam-horse.”” 

No sooner said than done. Prince Science 
adjusted his magnetic wires, and desired to learn 
how things were progressing at the court of 
Ignorance. Presently a gloom spread over his 
countenance. 

“What is the‘matter?” asked his brothers in 
a breath. 

“Alas, my brothers,” answered the prince, 
“the wires inform me that the Princess Perfec- 
tion lies at the point of death. At! our journey- 
ing has been in vain. Perfection is for none of 
us. O,my brothers, willingly would I resign 
my claim, if I could save her life! But she will 
be dead before we can possibly arrive even to see 
her breathe her last breath.” 

“ You forget my iron horse,” said Prince In- 
vention. “ We will depart immediately; but 
first,” he said, addressing Prince Science, “ad- 
just your wires again, and let us learn what 
the disease is, under which she is suffering.” 

Again the wires were adjusted, and in another 
moment the prince interpreted : 

“The princess is suffering from a tumor in the 
throat caused by grief, which can be removed by 
a surgical operation to which she will not 
submit.” 

“Hamess your iron horse!” cried Prince 
Skill. ‘Thank Heaven, the subtle fluid I have 
in my pocket will send her to sleep, and so dead- 
en her senses, that she will know nothing until 
the operation is performed, when she will awake, 
restored to perfect health.” 

Quick as thought, the iron steed was fed with 
steam ; the princes mounted his back, and flying 
with lighming speed over the road, they were 
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landed, in a shorter time than any one of them 
believed was possible, at the very door of the 
palace of King Sloth. 

The princes, pushing the guards and nurses 
aside, rushed, withont announcing themselves, 
into the chamber of the princess. Prince Skill 
applied the fluid he carried about his person to 
her nostrils, and immediately she fell into a 
sound sleep—still, however, breathing painfully. 
Prince Invention explained matters to the won- 
dering surgeons. The surgical instruments were 
applied, and in a few moments the fatal tumor 
was removed. An hour afterward, the princess 
awoke in perfect health. 

After matual congratulations had been ex- 
changed, and the various wonders exhibited, and 
their properties explained, the princes stood 
awaiting the decision of the old king. 

“The cure has been effected,” said King Sloth, 
“through the agency of Prince Skill’s subtle 
fluid, which he calls ether; but he could not 
have arrived in time had it not been for Prince 
Invention’s iron steed, nor would the steed have 
been harnessed in such a hurry, had not Prince 
Science discovered, by means of his electric 
wires, that the princess lay in such a critical 
condition. My sons,” continued the old king, 
“T can honestly award the princess to neither of 
you, since you cannot all possess her, yet she 
owes her life equally to you all. What says the 
Princess Perfection ?” 

The princess—it had already been explained 
to the disappointed young men—had fallen sick 
in consequence of her grief at finding so little 
progress made in the world towards perfecting 
all things. Being now called upon to make her 
own decision, she smiled gratefully upon all her 
cousins, but assured them that she could never 
give her band without her heart, and her affec- 
tions were irrevocably fixed upon the man who 
was as perfect as herself, wherever he was to be 
found. She confessed that she had not yet seen 
him. 
“shall he most happy,” continued the prin- 
cess, “if he oventually doth appear in the per- 
eon of one of my cousins, who have all done so 
much to prove their love for me and their desire 
to possess me. Whichevor it may be, he shall 
have my undivided affection. I will resign my- 
self absolutely to his will. But remember, dear 
Prince Invention, that your iron horse, swiftly 
as he flies over the surfuce of the earth, cannot 
fly like a bird through the air; and you, Cousin 
Science, recollect that though your electric cur- 
rent can enable you to converse with your 
friends as if they were present, no matter how 
many miles they may be distant on the earth’s 





surface, cannot yet enable you to converse with 
them through the dense waters of the ocean—at 
Teast, not for any great distance; and your sub- 
tle fluid, Cousin Skill, although it can prevent 
the pain of the surgeon’s knife, cannot render its 
use unnecessary. Mach yet remains to be done, 
before either Invention, Science, or Skill can 
honestly lay claim to Perfection.” 

Having spoken thus, the princess bowed 
gracefally to all present, smiled sweetly—an 
encouraging smile—upon her cousins, and with- 
drew, with her maids in waitihg—Patience, In- 
dustry and Energy—to her own private apart- 
ments in the Palace of Necessity. 

Sorety as each of the princes were disap- 
pointed, they confessed that the princess was 
right and had spoken wisely ; and Perfection her- 
self was 80 pleased with the services they had 
already rendered her, and eo grateful for their 
kindness, that she assigned to them her three 
handmaidens to assist them in their futare labors. 

By the latest advices from the Realm of Igno- 
rance, we are informed that Prince Invention is 
busily occupied in endeavoring to devise a plan 
to guide the course of a balloon through the air 
—regardless of the point from which the wind 
may chance to blow. Prince Science, we are 
told, has laid an electric cable between Earope 
and America, but as yet he has been unsuccess- 
ful in working it satisfactorily ; and Prince Skill 
is hard at work, the newspapers say—having a 
whole army of quack doctors in his employ— 
manufacturing hygiene pills, for family use, 
which shall be effectual for the cure, and even the 
prevention, of all the ills that flesh is heir to— 
quite regardless of the number of victims that he 
slays while testing various panaceas. Hoe also 
has, as yet, been unsuccessful. 

All the princes acknowledge, with thankfal- 
neas, the efficient services of the three hand- 
maidens—Patience, Industry and Energy. Nev- 
ertheless, the Princess Perfection is still a maid- 
en, “fancy free.” 





OLDEST CHUROH IN AMERIOA. 


It was built in 1681, in the town of Hingham, 
Massachusetts, and is still occupied as a place of 
worship. The bell rope hangs down by dhe mid- 
dle of the house, where it was placed in order 
that the bell might be rang instantly to give 
alarm of any sudden Indian incursion. T! 
are many of the old fashioned square pews in the 
house, inclosed in what resembles more a high 
and substantial aupainted fence than any thi 
to be seen in a modern church. The frame is o! 
oak, and the beams are huge and numerous. 
The old house is for two hundred years 
more. ‘This old church has an old pastor, the 
Rev. Joseph Richardson, having preached in it 
for fifty-three years. 
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[omzertar.) 
TO THE OMPOMPANUSUC. 





BY Liezig MORSE. 





This small though beautiful Green Mountain stream 
takes ite rls in the town of Verahire. At firet dashing, 
foaming, and winding through a narrow but fertile 
valley, along the borders of which frown the dark walls 
of the Ragle Ledge, gradually enlurging as it passes 
through a succession of wild and picturesque scenery, 
until it empties {te crystal waters into the White River. 


Bing, sing of the rolling river, 
‘That dashes by my country home, 
On it golden sunbeams quiver, 
‘When tossing up the bannered foam. 
Glide, river, glide, 
In and out ’mong willows ride, 
Swiftly borne on white waved steeds, 
Wet the meadow-lilies’ pied, 
Sedge and moes where crickets hide, 
Ham and sing among the weeds. 


T'll sing its waves of sapphire blue, 
Rolling ‘neath the rill-lit mountain, 
Crowned with foam as pure as dew = 
From an eagle haunted fountain. 
Then, river, baste thy way, 
By sun and moon and starry ray; 
From the hill tops lead thy silvery clan. 
Pause not where the moonbeams lay, 
And skipping elfins love to play, 
To the oaten reeds of rural Pan. 


Bing, sing of the maddened river, 
‘When the scowling tempests howl, 
And the hortling thunders shiver 
Mills, and heaving bridges growl. 
©, glory in its pride! 
See the uptorn timbers ride, 
Wildly through the bellowing foam, 
Tearing out ite rocky side, 
Rushing black o'er meadows wide, 
The Ompompanusuc roams. 


‘The day burns down to the evening star, 
And soft eolian harpstrings wake 
To fair Hesperius pale afar, 
O’er the purple murmurous leke.* 
Gurgling waters churn, 
‘When the pensive starlights barn 
Above thy silvery beechen shades, 
And the sweet flowers upward turn, 
Each pure and star-like urn, 
All along thy shadowy glades. 


A small lake in the town of West Fairlee. 








a {onrantat.} 
AN HOUR OF PERIL, 
A THRILLING SKETCH OF REAL LIFE. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


Twentr years ago Gillian Giovanna was the 
belie of her native village. She was of Italian 
descent on the father’s side, her grand-parents 
having crossed the Atlantic shortly after the close 
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of the American Revolution, and settled in the 
town of B., where Gilliafi was born some twenty 
years after—her father being a mere child at the 
period of their emigration. As I have said, Gil- 
lian at the age of twenty was the belle of her na- 
tive village. Her eyes were tender and dreamy 
when in repose, but when animated by feeling or 
sentiment they would.flash forth such fire as be- 
tokened a superior soul, or higher order of intelli- 
gence than those by whom she was surrounded. 

About this time she became the wife of Fred- 
erick Bront, to whom for along time she had 
been fondly attached. He was by trade a car- 
penter, and one of the handsomest and most en- 
terprising young follows that the town afforded ; 
but about a week subsequent to his marriage, he 
was called upon by the parish authorities to ad- 
just the weather-vane of the village church which 
had been dislodged by lightning, and in the at- 
tempt was precipitated from the movable stag- 
ing on which he had been raised by means of 
pulleys to the pinnacle of the spire, and was in- 
stantly dashed to pieces in the fall. Poor Gilli- 
an fainted when the terrible news was brought 
her, and for many days afterwards her life was 
despaired of; but she recovered her health at 
last, though her old cheerfulness of look did not 
return to her till after the birth of a little son, 
who was called Freddy, after the poor father 
whose life had been so unceremoniously crushed 
out before he was born. 

For months preceding this event, that is, the 
birth of little Freddy, the horrible recollection of 
that fearful hour which made the great world so 
dark and aimless to Gillian, was never absent 
a moment from her thoughts. Daily in imagin- 
ation was the dreadful scene enacted before her 
eyes—the honest neighbor who first came with 
the sad intelligence, who hesitated and finally 
broke down with the weight of the terrible news 
—the four sober men who bore home the man- 
gled form, once so beautiful, now so ghastly, so 
horribly disfigured, that even the loving wife 
would have failed to recognize him—and all the 
subsequent agony, sorrow, oreven grief, are 
words too feeble to express it—which was crowd- 
ed into the next few woeks that followed; such 
was the harrowing pictare constantly before her 
eyes, both sleeping and waking, though doubly 
intensified by the light of dreams. In dreams 
she would see her husband ascending the village- 
spire, see him far above the belfry, and the next 
moment, with a deadly shadder, she would be- 
hold him hurled down from the dizzy height he 
had attained. Then would she close her eyes to 
shat out the horrid spectacle, and in the agony 
of that dreadfal moment she would awake, and 
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daring the rest of the long night that followed 
there was no more sleep—nought but the horrid 
remembrance of that awful dream left her—eo 
late a painfal reality. 

But with the birth of little Freddy, these phan- 
toms of the imagination vanished, and she grew 
gradaally to be more like her former self. Lit- 
tle Freddy was a strange, .anaccountable child, 
slightly deformed, his neck, shoulders and arms 
were extremely muscular, while his lower extrem- 
ities seemed to have shrank and shrivelled up in 
developing them; and yet this disproportion 
seemed rather to add to, than to diminish his 
strength and agility. Before he was five years 
old, he had ascended to the topmost branches of 
the stateliest trees that grew in the surrounding 
fields, and with a reckless unconsciousness of 
danger that never failed to strike a chill to the 
heart of the bebolder, he would swing out and 
drop from branch to branch, catching by the 
hands and shouting in a sort of insane glee, as 
though he drew inspiration from the danger 
which he dared. At such moments as these, he 
seemed wildly and gleefully happy, bat when in- 
active or in repose there was ever au expression 
of pain lingering about his features, which was 
as moch a part of him as the features themselves. 
It was observed by the nurse the first night he 
came into the world, and it never left him for a 
moment except when he hung from some peril- 
ous height or swung himself from limb to limb 
of the highest tree with the agility of an ape. It 
was evident that this strong infatuation was a 
constitutional weakness inherited from the mo- 
ther at a time when her great sorrow was fresh 
upon her, enhanced and intensified by a morbid 
imagination. Often was the time that she shud- 
dered and turned pale, or shrieked loudly on be- 
holding fhe dizzy height he had attained, striv- 
ing with all her might to persuade or coax him 
out of harm’s way, while he only mocked at her 
fears, swinging from limb to limb, and chatter- 
ing like a magpie. 

Persuasion was of no avail. Little Freddy 
would climb the trees and there was no help for 
it; and, though his strange doings kept poor 
Gillian in constant apprehension, no harm had 
thus far come to the little. gymnast. 

One pleasant day in early autumn, when Fred- 
dy was about a dozen years old, a large con- 
course of people had gathered on the green in 
front of the church to witness the feats of Jack 
Marlin, the sailor, who was to ascend to the bel- 
fry by means of the lightning-rod. Freddy saw 
it, and heard the enthusiastic shouts of the peo- 
ple, but he only curled his lip in scorn, and re- 
marked: ‘ That is nothing!” 
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And even while the crowd were yet busy in 
admiring the bold daring of the sailor, the de- 
formed child had found his way to the corner of 
the church where the rod descended, and before 
any one was aware of his intention, he had 
swung himself up, hand over hand, more than 
half-way to the belfry. Then for the first time 
the attention of the crowd was directed toward 
him, and some of the men, more thoughtfal than 
the rest shouted to him to come down, but he 
paid no attention to their admonitions, except by 
8 low, scornfal laugh, as though he had fully 
measured his own power, and was determined to 
exert it to eclipse the effort of Jack Marlin the 
sailor. 

Every one expected when the boy reached the 
belfry that he would stop by his own accord; 
but no, he merely waved his hand to the crowd, 
steadily ascending all the while, while they, in 
turn, completely carried away, and forgetful for 
the moment of the lad’s peril, shouted and 
cheered till they were hoarse. ‘Then for the first 
time, it seemed as though the multitude was ap- 
palled by a sense of the boy’s terrible danger, 
which, carried away by their blind enthusiasm, 
they had hitherto overlooked, in admiration, it 
may be presumed, of the wonderful daring the 
lad had evinced. 

The next moment, instead of shouts and cheers, 
a death-like silence prevailed. Every one watched 
with breathless anxiety his steady progress, high- 
er and higher with each succeeding pulsation of 
the heart ; and so silent all, that each could dis- 
tinctly hear the partially suppressed respiration 
of his neighbor. It was one of those anlanguaged 
triumphs of suspense, not merely tragical, but 
terrible, where moments become as it were hours, 
and every nerve seems set on edge, and all a 
blinding whirl, save the one object that attracts 
all eyes, and thrills all hearts. 

Up, still up, a tiny object, no larger to look 
at than Marlin’s fist. He has reached the weath- 
er-vane, and one little arm is thrust up and clasps 
it firmly. Then for a moment his body seems 
to swing in mid air, and the next he is above the 
vane, seated on the forked point of the spire, 
more than # hundred and thirty feet above the 
entranced crowd. Then was the spell broken, 
and shout after shout went up, and the boy looks 
down, and crows a triumphant little crow, that 
comes down to them so far and so very faintly, 
and waves a tiny hand, and then the multitude 
responds with a second series of deafening shouts, 
which come booming up to him, ah! how dis- 
tinctly. Mark now how he clings to the branch- 
ing prongs of the spire. He does not offer to 
move ; he is evidently dizzy and afraid. Jack 
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Marlin the sailor, who understands such things 
from experience, observes it. The rest do not. 
They know nothing of the workings of fear un- 
der circumstances like these. Suddenly all hearts 
are appalled by the wild shrieks of a woman who 
comes flying across the common, towards the 
spot where the multitude were assembled. 

I had arrived in B. that morning, and chanced 
to be one of the crowd present. I had witnessed 
grief and despair in various shapes, but I never 
saw 80 white a face before—one so blanched with 
the agony of fear. In accents of the wildest ter- 
ror, she begged of the bystanders to save her 
boy. 

“How could they save him now?” they an- 
swered her, pityingly. ‘“ He had brought it on 
himeelf in spite of all they could do. Persuasion 
and warnings were of no avail; and now, though 
their hearts were bleeding for the distracted mo- 
ther, what could they do but pity her ?” 

Not so with Marlin. The mother’s wild plaint 
found a responsive echo in the heart of the brave 
sailor. He shouted to Freddy to come down, 
and in a few seconds the response came faintly 
back: “No, I’m afraid to!” 

“Hang onto your moorings then, with all 
your might, and I'll be up presently and tow 
you down!” 

He then turned to the crowd and said: “ Bring 
me ropes, a plenty of them, and the stoutest you 
can find, and bear a hand lively.” 

The energetic orders of the sailor were instant- 
ly obeyed, and in five minutes, and perhaps less, 
for moments seem long under circumstances like 
these, a dozen strong bed-cords were procured 
and firmly spliced together. Uniting the two 
ends so as to bring the cord double, and then 
fastening them securely to the belt around his 
waist, Marlin commenced his ascent, cheered and 
stimulated by the excited crowd, who were now 
wrought up to the highest pitch of frenzy. 

Up, over the same perilous track the daring 
boy had ascended, never once looking down, or 
seemingly conscious of any other object than the 
one he was on, Marlin worked his way up with 
the sublime determination of preserving the life 
of one upon whom the very existence of another 
seemed to depend. As he neared the dizzy point 
where Freddy still clung, the shouts of the anx- 
ious spectators ceased, and with strained eyes and 
suspended breath, they watched each movement, 
as though, instead of one, a hundred lives hung 
on his humane efforts. But when he had reached 
the weather-vane, and stood firmly up thereon, 
the enthusiasm of the crawd broke forth afresh, 
and shout afier shout and cheer after cheer wept 
up, till you would have thought the many, so 
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strangely silent but a moment before, bad sud- 
denly gone crazed. 

Inthe meantime, Marlin had not been idle. 
He had unfastened, the rope from his belt, and 
passing it over between the branching prongs of 
the spire, so as to bring the ends on the opposite 
side from which he had ascended, he again ad- 
justed it firmly aroun’ his waist, and shouted to 
the people below to keep a taut rope, and when 
he gave the word, to “lower away.” He then 
drew the lad from the point to which he had 
clung from the moment that fear overpowered 
him, and winding his left arm firmly around him, 
and grasping the rope with his right hand as far 
up ashe could reach, he next shouted to the 
crowd to beara hand, and swung himself free 
from the spire. 

The crowd below, faithful to their task, low- 
ered away, and in thirty seconds from the time 
he swung himeelf clear, Jack Marlin and the lad 
were safely landed on terra firma. 





ACQUISITION OF LANGUAG:! 

A lady in this city was called to the door, the 
other day, by the importunities of one of those 
fellows who go from house to house ostensibly to 
sell small articles of dry and fancy goods, but 
whom it is dangerous to leave unwatched. 

“Eh! you speake de French, madame ?” 
began he, on her apprvach. 

“No,” was the reply, “and I want no goods.” 

“Me no un’stan! got ver nice shoo streei 
buy of poor Frenchman,” persisted the fellow. 

‘The lady’s reply was to open the deor and 

int to the street, when the fellow, forgetti 

imself, burst oat with, “you needn’t be in 61 
ahurry to get a feller into the street; guess 
*twont do no harm for ye to look at these goods, 
marm.” Seeing the look of astonishment with 
which his sudden transition from broken English 
to unadalterated Yankee was received, the mis- 
take flashed upon him, and he disappeared with 
great celerity around the firat corner.—Commer- 


Se ———— 
PLAIN TRUTH. 

While sitting in the Academy of Music the 
other night, witnessing the graceful gyrations of 
the French danseuses, we were amuscd at a little 
acene that transpired near us. A lady and gen- 
tleman seemed to be enjoying a pleasant chat, 
when, all’at once, the lovely daughter of Eve in- 
quired, ‘ Who is that with Kate ——, in the 
proscenium box ?” and, before giving her ador- 
ing friend time to answer, she added: “If I 
couldn’t scare up a better looking man, T'd go 
without one!” ‘‘ Why,” exclaimed the gentle- 
man, at the same time looking rather red in the 
face, “that’s my brother!” ‘ O, is it?” laugh- 
ingly rejoined the lady, ‘well, one of my broth- 
ers ian’t half as good Keoking V’—Philu. paper. 








THE EYE 
Takes In at once the landscape of the world 
At a smail Julet whieh a grain might close, 
‘And half creates the wondrous world we see.—Youne. 
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[omzormat.] 
APART. 





"Tis best remain, as now, thus far apart— 
The leaves of life’s frail book are open yet; 

Each turning would but cause some painfal start, 
Some truth reveal we never could forget. 


True ’tis, that, opening at the first fresh page, 
A ray of gladness there will greet the eye; 
A pastage tainted not by grief or rage— 
A summer's lake reflecting summer's sky. 


But lifting slowly over leaf by leaf, 
Cloud on cloud seems gathering above ; 
Changefal is the heart, and grief on grief 
Obecures the light that heaven lent to love: 


And in the latest record lives a shame, 
From which our eyes averted fain would be; 

‘The deep-stained mark that tells of rullied fame, 
Which broke the silver cord “twixt thee and me. 


Ab, yes! ‘tis bert, as now, thus far apart— 
The leaves of life's frail book are open yet; 

Each turning would but cause some painful start, 
Some truth reveal we never could forget. 





{ommerman.) 


THE SAILOR BOY'S REVENGE. 


BY CAPTAIN FP. ALCORN. 


“Coxrourp the whelp! I'l! kill him yet— 
see if I don’t!” 

I started, amazed, and glancing towards the 
speaker, recognized Captain Hunt, our com- 
mander. Beside him stood the mate, and as my 
gaze rested on the pair, the latter opened his lips 
in evident expostalation. 

«?Tis useless, I tell you, Mr. Dennis! That 
boy is an unmitigated pest, and I can bear it no 
longer. I’ve borne and forborne, until forbear- 
ance has become a crime—and now, if I live, I’ll 
punish him!” And the irritated skipper turned 
abruptly on his heel and strode aft, leaving his 
subordinate to mutter, loud enough to be heard 
by me, as he passed on his way forward : 

“Panish him !—as if his life was not already 
embittered by punishment. Ah! Poor boy! 
From my coulI pity, though unable to protect 
you!” And passing down the poop-ladder, he 
was lost to view on the main-deck, whither I 
followed him, as soon as I had completed my 
task on the quarter-deck. 

We were outward-bound, and from port that 
day, on the morning of which I and my mess- 
mates—twenty-efght in number—had joined the 
ship, anticipating a pleasant voyage from the fact 
that her master bore a reputation for nautical 
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skill, humanity, and certain other characteristics 
of a true man and gentleman. 

My amazement at this speedy ebullition of 
wrath was therefore quite natural; and enter- 
taining some donbt concerning his right to the 
reputation awarded him, I sought the main- 
deck, where my attention was speedily attracted 
to the mate, who was addressing one of the 
ship’s boys in a very earnest tone, while the 
youth seemed half inclined to cry, as if writhing 
beneath the sting of some well-merited reproach. 

“ There, now !—no blabbering, Edwin! Be 
off to the forecastle, and take the dog-watch 
lookout! Don’t leave it till eight bella 
remember !”” 

“No, sir.” And turning sadly away, the lad 
proceeded slowly to his assigned station, to 
which I soon found an errand, eager to glean 
some information regarding our officers from one 
who had evidently but little reason to cherish 
favorable prejudices as regarded at least one of 
their number. 

“ Well, boy—learning to look out for break- 
ers?” I demanded, as, bounding from the wind- 
lass, I landed at his side, on the topgallant fore- 
castle. 

“ Yes—trying to,” was the brief rejoinder. 

“Is this your first voyage 1” 

“No.” 

“ How many have you made ?” 

“Two.” 

“Tn this ship?” 

“Yes.” 

“Under Captain Hunt?” 

“No. He only joined last voyage.” 

“What kind of fellow is he?” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“ Aint he kind 0’ cross?” 

“O, sometimes—but you can soon form an 
opinion of him for yourself.” 

“Humph! My opinion is more than half 
formed already. I calculate there's a little o’ the 
horse about that skipper. Aint I right?” 

“Tcan'tsay.” 

“You must be a greeny, then. 
with a man, and not know hin—” 

“I might sail with Captain Hunt a lifetime, 
and not know him at its close. So my opinion 
of him can be of little value.” 

I regarded the lad with deeper interest. So 
cautious, yet so evidently well informed regard- 
ing the object of my queries, I could not but ad- 
mire the tact with which he avoided a direct 
answer, and after a brief pause, resumed : 

“Was it you he was threatening to kill, just 
now, when I was aft laying up the spanker- 
gear?” 


What! sail 
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The boy started, gazed wistfully in my face a 
moment, and then replied sadly : 

“Perhaps. I think, sometimes, he don’t like 
me very well. He seldom speaks to me, and 
never so kindly or so gently as to others; but 
then I’m only a boy, you know.” 

“No reason why you should be treated 
harshly,” I murmured, indistinctly—resuming 
aloud, on perceiving the boy’s questioning re- 
gard: ‘But rather an odd kind of boy, I 
take it.” 

“Why?” 

“Why, you’re a regular ‘know nothing.’ I 
guess your creed is to speak evil of no one.” 

The lad looked up, and meeting my earnest 
gaze, smiled sadly as he replied : 

“Not my creed, messmate. Only a mother’s 
advice, which I have striven to follow.” 

“And a precept worthy to be treasured in your 
heart’s core, as well as practised, my lad,” said 
I earnestly, as, assured by his glance that I had 
won his confidence, I laid my hand on his 
shoulder—adding: ‘She who taught you that, 
taught you also that when smitten on one cheek, 
you should turn the other ?” 

The lad bowed his head in a mute affirmative ; 
and feeling that I had touched a tender chord, I 
remained silent for some time, my thoughts wan- 
dering back to the days of my childhood, when, 
at my mother’s knee, I had been taught the samo 
precepts and strictly enjoined to make them my 
guide through early life. 

The silence was at length broken by the youth, 
who said : 

“You heard the captain threaten. Did hesay 
why he was angry ?” 

“No. Do you know of no reason 1” 

“No. Ihave striven, O so hard to please, or 
win one kind word or smile from him! But he 
hates me—why, I cannot tell.” 

“Are you certain you have not offended him 
to-day 1” 

“Not intentionally, I am sure. Mr. Dennis 
told me he was angry about something, and sent 
me here to keep out of his way. Hethonght the 
captain intended to flog me.” 

“And s0 did I, judging by his manner. Bat 
if you strive to please him, let him flog! Prac- 
tise those precepts taught you by your mother, 
and you may count on one friend, at least, while 
I sling my hammock on board.” 

“Thank you! I shall endeavor to prove 
worthy of your friendship,” responded the 
youth, earnestly; and clasping my hand fer- 
vently on that spot, was ratified « treaty of 
friendship between the boy and man. 

Being called to supper a moment later, I saw 
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no more of my young messmate until we met at 
the main-capstan, where the watches were to be 
chosen. He was standing in the wake of the lee- 
main rigging when I went aft, in obedience to 
the summons, and I noticed his head bowed low 
on his breast, concealing his features, while 
Captain Hunt stood leaning on the capstan, 
intently and sternly regarding him. The mate’s 
countenance wore a sad expression, in the gleam 
of the signal-lantern, and from the furtive glance 
which ever and anon he cast towards the youth, 
I apprehended the fulfilment of the captain’s 
threat. 

We were soon ranged in line, when the choice 
of watches began, progressed, and was closed by 
the mate calling, as his last man, “ Edwin Bray.” 

“No, sir—you can’t have him!” exclaimed 
the captain, hastily—whereupon his subordinate 
demanded : 

“ Why not, sir?” 

“ Because I wish him to be in my watch, this 
voyage. You had him last voyage, and have 
made a perfect fool of him.” 

“Sir?” 

“T repeat, you have spoiled him. He takes 
his trick in my watch henceforth, when I shall 
take particular care that he does not shirk his 
daty. Over to starboard, you young whelp—I’ll 
take care of you!” 

“I beg your pardon, Captain Hunt, but that 
boy belongs to my watch, and has been under 
my care ever since he joined the ship. Under 
those circumstances, I question your right to re- 
move him; and under any, your right to de- 
prive me of my choice of men.” 

“There are three—choose from them!” 

“Thank you, I would still be deprived.” 

“You can’t have him—so there’s an end 
of it!” 

“Very well, sir—I must bow submissive to 
the authority vested in you!” And with a 
slight inclination of the head, the mate turned 
away and was moving towards the cabin, when 
his superior called out: 

“ Here—where are you going ? 


man!” 
“No, sir. If you please, I prefer not to do 


so!’ And he kept on. 

“ Mr. Dennis!” 

The mate paused on the threshold, respond- 
ing—“ Sir ?” 

“Choose your man, sir! I command you.” 

“ Permit me to observe, Captain Hunt, that 
you carry your authority to an extreme. I 
cannot choose, sir! You deprive me of my 
choice.” 

“ Then you will not choose 1” 


Choose your 
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“T cannot, sir.” 

“Tl choose for you, then !” 

“ You’re at liberty to do so, sir!” And turn- 
ing on his heel, the mate passed into the cabin, 
where he remained till summoned to take charge 
of the deck at eight bells. 

As may be supposed, the event of the evening 
afforded food for discussion in both watches, that 
night, and its innocent cause found himself an 
object of much deeper interest to his hardy ship- 
mates than he had anticipated—an interest he 
had no cause to regret, since it led to an early 
discovery of his intrinsic worth, which soon 
secured him the esteem and friendship of the 
majority. 

Seamen are proverbially the champions of the 
oppressed ; and such—to such extent as they 
dared—the majority of our crew proved them- 
selves. Yet they could do but little towards 
shielding the youth from the tyranny of his su- 
perior, who, though to all others gentle, was to 
him a most severe and exacting task-master. 

While under Captain Hunt’s personal super- 

vision, poor Edwin had but few leisure moments, 
and all his untiring efforts to please were re- 
warded with sarcastic reproaches ; but when, for 
some fancied dereliction of duty, the former 
eseayed to punish him by detaining him on deck 
double-watches, his scheme was generally ren- 
dered abortive by our watch, or our officer—the 
former rendering his task light by performing 
the labor, if the latter failed to send him below, 
which he usually did as soon as his superior 
retired. 
The course on the part of Mr. Dennis resulted 
in serious altercation with his superior, in which 
he acted only on the defensive, affording the lat- 
ter no ground for charge of insubordination, 
which he several times threatened to bring. 

But this sympathy for his victim only en- 
hanced Captain Hunt’s incomprehensible dis- 
pleasure, until, from sneers and cutting taunts, 
he proceeded to blows, and poor Edwin was to 
feel, to its fall extent, the hopeless misery in too 
many instances attached to the humble position 
of “ boy-before-the-mast.”” 

“©, dear! I wish the voyage was over, 
Frank !” said he, as I relieved him on the look- 
out at eight bells, one dark, stormy night, when 
off Cape St. Marys, Madagascar. “I wish this 
voyage was over—I’d try some other trade. I 
love the sea, but I can’t learn to be a sailor !” 

“Nonsense, Edwin! Keep a stiff upper lip, 
boy, and you'll be rated captain before you 
know it.” 

A mournfal negative was his only response, 
while I continued ; 
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“ You aint bound to sail under old Hunt all 
your life. Let the old ship slide, as soon as her 
anchor’s down in Batavia harbor. You needn’t 
go alone, either, for I know two or three, besides 
myself, who will bear you company.” 

“The deuce you do! I'll trouble you for 
their names,” growled the skipper at my elbow, 
grasping me roughly as he spoke. 

“Hands off, Captain Hunt! What do you 
mean, sir?’ I demanded, endeavoring to shake 
off his grasp. 

“To teach you your duty,my man! Con- 
spiring against my authority—were you! Ho, 
ho—we'll see! Mr. Dennis, let’s have two brace 
of darbies here !” 

And pinioning my arms tightly, he held me, 
despite my struggles, until the mate appeared 
with the handcaffs, when, for the first time in my 
life, my wrists were invested with a pair of steel 
bracelets, 

“And you, you young wolf's whelp! Take 
that, you mutinous dog!” And strikiog Edwin 
a violent blow on the cheek, he collared him, 
and dragging him from the forecastle, led him 
aft, whither I followed, handcuffed as I was. 

Mr. Dennis made one attempt to interfere in 
behalf of his favorite, but was repulsed with so 
much violence, that dreading the result of the 
captain’s rage, he requested permission to hand- 
cuff the former, as the most effectual method of 
effecting his rescue. 

“Not till I’ve done with him!” hissed the 
captain, through his clenched teeth. “Not dll 
T’ve done with him—and you dare to interfere 
again, at your peril! Strip, you young 
scoundrel !” 

One moment the youth hesitated ; but the far- 
tive glance bestowed on the stern visage of his 
tyrant, assured him supplication would be una 
vailing, and without a murmur, he obeyed. 

“ Call all hands, Mr. Dennis!” 

But Mr. Dennis had fled from the scene, taking 
refuge in the wheel-house, where the order 
failed to reach him; when, perceiving his ab- 
sence, the captain repeated the order to one uf 
the watch who were clustered in the vicini y, 
adding, in a louder tone: 

“Let’s have a signal-lantern, steward—a lar, 
one, and well trimmed, that all may witness the 
punishment I inflict for mutiny !” 

He was obeyed, when a scene ensued which 
beggars description. With his own hand he 
bound the boy, by the thambs, to the sheer-pole 
of the weather-main-rigging, and taking the end 
of the hawser-laid main-sheet, began to rain the 
blows, thick and heavy, on the shoulders of his 


unfortunate victim, continuing the chastisement 
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‘until bis strength was spent, and the boy had be- 
come unconscious of his cruelty. 

“Painted, has he?” grinned the demon, ele- 
vating the lantern and peering into Edwin's 
deothlike countenance. “O ho! I'll revive him.” 
And losing all sense of the dignity of his station, 
be bounced into the pantry, from which he re- 
tarned in s fow moments, bearing a basin, which 
be filled with salt water from the lee-scuppers, 
aad retarning, dashed its contents over the lacer- 
sted back and shoulders of the boy. 

“Shame! shame!”’ exclaimed more than one 
spectator of the scene, and more than one hand 
‘vas raised to avenge the deed, when the tortured 
youth, with a gasp and deep groan—the first 
wound wrung from his lips—betrayed his con- 
tcionsnees of this new infliction. 

Caning him down, Captain Hunt resigned 
him to the second mate, ordering him to convey 
w both to the run, which order the officer has- 
toned to obey, when having seen us safely stowed 
below, he demanded if I required anything. 

“Yee—some water for Edwin,” was my reply. 

“Til send bim something beteer, as soon as I 
have s chance, poor fellow !”” rejoined the kind- 
hearted officer. And backing out of our narrow 
Pron, be left us to ourselves. 

“O, I'll have revenge for this, Frank!” 
Groened the boy, as soon ss we were alone. 
“Tee most horrible flights of my fancy never 
Pictured treatment like this, but I’ll be revenged!”” 

“Nay, Edwin! You haveborne much ; but do 
Mx give way to temper, nor cherish dreams of 
Yeageance. The law will redress your wrongs ; 
whereas, if you sseume the task, you will only 
become its victim.” 

“The lew!” Bat from some cause he be- 
(ame silent, nor did he speak again until the 
sevnrd eppeared, bearing some delicacies from 
the pantry, and the captain's orders that I should 
Tetarn to the deck. 

Tobeyed, when be saluted me with— 

“Wall, my man, are you sorry for the part 
You played to-night 1” 

“Ay, sir—that Iam 1” 

Bat failing to catch the trae import of my re- 
Ply, he turned to the mate and said > 

“Off with his irons, Mr. Dennis! Let him re- 
tera tohis duty. And hark ye, sirrah! Don’t 
{et me catch sou attempting a second conspiracy, 
you'll fare worse than your confederate did 
this evening.” 

A warning preésure of the mato’s hand alone 
Prevented the outbtrst of withering scorn which 
swelled my bosom, and trembled on my tongue ; 
While the prevailing obscurity fortunately veiled 
thas which my countenance had else betrayed. 





“You ean go now; but be wary in future.” 

And I did go; but not, as he supposed, to 
my daty. No, no! I was all too deeply inter- 
ested in his victim, to seek rest; and seizing 
upon the first opportunity, I made my way to 
the run, where I remained until our watch was 
relieved, when, deeming it unsafe to remain 
longer, I hastened to seek my berth. 

Edwin was released from confinement at noon 
of the succeeding day—and then only when 
symptoms of fever became eo clearly apparent, 
asto alarm his tyrant for the result. Weeks 
elapsed ere the boy left his hammock, and even 
then he was unfit for duty; but he received no 
favora—a fact which awakened the deepest re- 
sentment of the crew, who bound themselves, 
by a solemy promise, to desert the ship as soon 
as her anchor kissed the mud in Batavia 
harbor. 

Bat that promise was destined to non-fulfil- 
ment. We had almost ran our latitude up, and 
were edging off to the eastward for our destina- 
tion, when an adverse gale set in and drove us 
several degrees to the southward. It was still 
blowing heavy, when Captain Hunt, chagrined 
by the event, resolved to drive her to the north- 
ward under a heavy press of sail, which he per. 
sisted in adding to, in defiance of all unfavorable 
prognostics, until noon of the second day, when 
a black squall strack the ship and hove her on 
her beam-ends. All attempts to right her prov- 
ing vain, we cut away the masts, when finding 
that she continued to settle, we prepared to 
launch the boats. 

All subordination was at an end. Every man 
asserted his sovereignty by acting for himeelf, 
although in concert with his fellows, and the re- 
sult was soon apparent in our progress towards 
the desired end. 

‘We had the boats supplied with an ample 


“") supply of provisions and water, and were about 


to launch them, when Captain Hant made a 
last effort to enforce his commands, displaying a 
rather formideble array of arms abont his per- 
son. But the attempt elicited only the taunts of 
the majority, one of whom responded to his reit- 
erated order to “ leave those boats, I say!” with: 

“Shoot away, captain! But I'd advise ye to 
shoot us all at once, as some of the survivors 
may take a fancy to pay you off in your own 
coin.” 

At that instant our boat struck the water, and 
our watch feaped in, shoving her clear as the 
report of one of the captain’s pistols announced 
the crisis. 

“O ho! That’s your game—is it? And 
here’s to baulk it, my bouncing skipper!” And 
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the speaker hurled an iron belaying-pin, which 
he had snatched from the rail, at the captain’s 
head, with which it came in contact, when the 
latter fell a senseless heap against the skylight. 

A moment later the other boat was afloat, 
and her crew embarking, when the captain’s an- 
tagonist having seen the last one safe, sprung on 
the quarter-davit, and grasping the fall, shouted, 
as he ewung himself lightly into the boat: 

“ Good-by, skipper—and a pleasant passage to 
the bottom of old Davy’s locker to ye!” 

“You aint a-going to leave him, Sam?” de- 
manded Edwin, bounding from his seat in the 
bow. 

“Leave him? TobesureI am! He'd left 
some of us, if his aim had only been truer.” 

“No, for heaven’s sake don’t leavg him !” 

“ What! you beg for favors for such a scoun- 
drel 1—for the man who almost cut your heart 
out? What next, I wonder? But I will leave 
him! Let him starve or drown, for what I 
care. Sam Winthrop don’t trouble himself to 
save such cattle as he. Give way, my lads!” 

“Then you leave me too!” And leaping 
from the boat, the young hero was nobly breast- 
ing the billows, on his return to the sinking ship, 
ere a soul of his messmates divined his intention. 

“ That boy’s mad. Come back, Ed!” 

But the youth’s only response was to grasp 
the wreck and haal himself nearer the ship, 
which he gained only by superhuman exertion. 

“Come, Edwin—don’t be a fool! She'll go 
down before you are aware!” shouted the mate, 
from the stern sheets of our boat, which we held 
stationary at a short distance. “Jump, my lad! 
You must jump !” 

“Never, Mr. Dennis! When she goes down, 
I go down with her!” And waving his hand in 
adieu, he turned to clamber up her inclined deck, 
to the spot where his tyrant lay a senseless heap. 

“Give way, my lads!” said the mate, hastily, 
adding, as an expression of deep determination 
settled on his countenance: “Captain Hunt 
might drown a dozon times, ere I’d peril a hair 
of my head in his behalf. But that boy must be 
saved |” - 

We needed no second order, when, as the 
fourth stroke of the oars laid the boat alongside 
the aj ship, the mate bounded from the 
ts,'and_ajighting on the vessel’s rail, 
he. skylight as she rolled over to an even 
‘prelude tocher descent. 

, Edwin't Lend a hand to place him 
at, since you think so much of him!” 

And half bearing, half dragging the uncon- 
scious skipper, the mate regained the rails, over 
which he was about to raise the body, with Ed- 
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win’s aid, when « huge billow hove the ship and 
boat some ten or a dozen yards asunder. 

Alarmed for their safety, we again shipped our 
oars, but too late; ere they dipped a second 
time, a second wave hove the ship stern up, 
when she plunged bows under, and keeling heav- 
ily to starboard, wert down. 

“Jamp, Edwin—jamp, boy!” shouted the 
mate, as he leaped clear of the sinking ship, with 
Captain Hunt in his arms; and at the last mo- 
ment the youth obeyed him, disappearing be- 
neath the surface as the ship settled from view. 

Despite our utmost exertion, we were dragged 
into the vortex,narrowly escaping being swamped, 
and were stillin danger from the whirling eddies 
which boiled around us, when the mate rose to 
the surface alone. Being quite near, he grasped 
an extended oar, demanding ‘‘ where’s Edwin ?” 
aseoon as he could articulate. But ere any 
could reply in answer, our hero made his 
appearance at a short distance, and « moment 
later the captain’s head became visible in his im- 
mediate vicinity. 

In less than two minutes, all three were safe in 
the boat, when we turned her prow from the 
scene, and commenced our dreary voyage in 
search of land or succor. 

Bat the voyage was destined to be a short one. 
Ere any of the rescued trio had sufficiently re- 
covered to enter into explanations, a large ship 
hove in sight, and in her cabin Captain Hunt 
learned from the mate’s lips the particulars of his 
rescue. Need we add he was grateful to his pre- 
server? Should our teaders desire evidence of 
the fact, we beg leave to refer them to the well- 
known firm of HuntBray & Co., Baltimore, 
where, if the junior partner hesitates to trumpet 
his own fame, you will find the senior ever ready, 
and not only willing, but delighted to entertain 
his friend with the oft-told story of Taz Sartor 
Boyr’s Revencr. 





“I8 THAT ALSO THINE?P” 


A beautiful reply is recorded of a Dalecarlian 
peasant, whose master was displaying to him the 
grandeur of his estates. Farms, houses and for- 
ests were pointed out in succession on evory 
hand, as the property of the rich proprietor, who 
summed up finally by saying: ‘In short, all 
that you see in every direction, belongs to me.” 
The poor man looked thoughtfully for a moment, 
then pointing up to heaven, solemnly replied, — 
“ And is that also thine ?” 





WORTII. 
0, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give; 
‘The rose looks fair, but fairer it we deem, 
For that sweet odor which doth in it live. 
. SHAKSPEARE. 
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{ontermat.) 
THE GOLDEN THREAD, 


BY MRS. C. PARK. 





Tt mid that when engineers are about to bridge 
‘stream, they first throw across a single cord, and then 
other strands are added. till a plank can be Jaid on 
which they ean cross to the opposite shore. So our 
sorrows may be but the cords forming » bridge for us 
from earth to heaven. 

One cord across the stream— 
‘The stream that doth divide 

‘The earthly from the heavenly shore, 
Where we would all abide. 


A foot is ou the cord— 
A little dimpled foot, 

That falters not, but presses on 
To meet the blessed Lord. 


Unbeoded rush the waters by— 
Bhe looketh not below, 
Upward is cast her sweet blue eye, 
To the home where she would go 
Her golden hair reflects the rays 
Of the eternal Sun, 
And the halo round her blinds our gase 
‘As thos she Journeys on. 


We call her back, but loving words 
Meet not her listening ear, 

There's other music nearer now— 
That of the heavenly sphere. 


Another cord so firmly twined— 
Another darling one, 

Cromred o'er with sweet good-by to all— 
‘The loved ones left alone. 


And one by one the cords are twined, 
Till all our treasures eweet 

Have walked across the narrow bridgo 
With firm and willing feet. 


And on the other shore they stand, 
Methinks I see them all, 

With esch a golden cord in hand, 
And thas I heer them call. 


Come to us father—mother dear, 
Barth's wayside is but rough, 

We've twined the cords—pass without fear, 
The bridge is Bren enough. 





[omenran.] 
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BY ANNA M. CARTER. 





Tr was a warm summer afternoon and Henry 
Hila and hie sister sat talking together by an 
open window in Henry Street, Brooklyn. Henry 
Ylis was a teacher of music in one of our south- 
em cities, and was now spending his vacation 
With his sister, . 

“80, Henry,” said Annie, laughingly, “you 
ace willing to tell me by word of mouth what you 





so persistently have written, namely, that you 
have not lost your heart to any of your dark- 
eyed pupils 2” 

“On my honor, no, Annie ; I see every day 
beautifal, pleasant girls, but it must be that the 
right one has not come along, for I am perfectly 
heart whole. That is the honest truth. I have 
seen none who can compare with you, my dear 
sister, and I shall assuredly wait until I do.” 

“ Gross flattery !” exclaimed Annie, glecfally, 
and she looked fondly at her brother. 

Robert Ellis, father of the two young people 
present, died when Annie, who is six years 
younger than her brother, was but a few years 
old. Three years passed, and the mother rejoined 
her husband in that better world, leaving the two 
children to the care of her only brother and his 
wife, Mr. Edward Morris. Mr. Morris and his 
wife faithfally supplied the loss of parents to 
Henry and Annie. At the time my story opens 
Annie was just twenty and Henry twenty-six. 
The relations with whom they made it their home 
being far from rich, both Annie and Henry made 
the best use of their talents. Both were gifted 
with rare musical talents. Henry taught music 
in a seminary in the South, and Annie taught it 
in Brooklyn. She also sung at one of the 
churches, and gave lessons in drawing and paint- 
ing twice a week to a small, select class of 
pupils. 

After a moment’s pause, Annie said, musingly : 

“Do you know, Henry, I have come to the 
conclusion that in some respects I am a very 
selfish person ?”’ 

“TY am sureI did not, sis. What put that 
notion into your busy head 1” 

“You need not laugh, Hen., for it is the honest 
truth. I know we cannot always live for each 
other as we have done, and—” 

“ Well, I should think not,” said Henry, in- 
terrupting her ; “since during my absence you 
have managed to appropriate to yourself one of 
the best fellows that ever lived.” 

“That’s just it, brother mine. I have made 
my choice, but for all that, I don’t want you to 
make yours. I dread it. Now isn’t that a Piece 
of pure selfishness ?”” 

“Not exactly. It’s rather flattering to me, if 
it is selfishness.” 

“ Real dog in the manger feeding. But joking 
aside, dear Hen. How is it, that situated as you 
have been, you have managed to keep your heart 
all your own nearly three years? Young, hand- 
some, fascinating and intelligent, I don’t see how 
it has happened that if you did not fall in love 
with some of your pupils, they did not fall in love 
with you?” 
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“Perhaps, dear Annie, like Ralph Cranfield, 
in Hawthorne’s Threefold Destiny, it is decreed 
that I shall find my mate nearer home. But, 
Annie, dear, Iam a very different person ‘here to 
what Iam among my pupils. I'll show you.” 

So saying, Henry Ellis rose and bowed a stiff, 
formal bow, and said in precise, hard tones : 

“Good afternoon, Miss Ellis. Did your last 
lesson prove as difficult as you feared? The 
next I hope will be more interesting if not more 
difficult.” 

Annie screamed with laughter and sprang from 
her chair. 

“Off with your hundred old manners! I 
should be verily frightened out of my wits, if you 
were my teacher, and such a frigid specimen of 
humanity.” 

“T thought you pronounced me but a few 
minutes ago as fascinating, etc. ?” 

“said my brother Henry Ellis was so; but 
that term does not apply to Henry Ellis, Esq., 
music teacher in Mr. Bocara’s seminary.” 

“ Well, Annie, now go and sing for me, some- 
thing pretty. Among all my pupils I have but 
two, who have voices anything to be compared 
with yours.” 

“If you were afraid I should make you vain, 
I have thd same fear of yourself. What shall I 
sing to you?” 

“Anything you please, so be it is a fair speci- 
men of your improvement. I feel lazy—feel 
like leaning back in this comfortable chair, and 
listening to your voice.” 

Annie went to the piano and commenced a 
very difficult aria. She sang well and with great 
expression. She had ecarcely finished when her 
brother spoke. 

“Annie!” 

“Well.” 

“Come here a minute.” 

“ What's the trouble now ?” 

“I want you to tell me who is at the opposite 
window—window of the house where the Marshes 
used to live?” 

“Where they live now, and will continue to do 
eo till you and I are gray,” said Annie, good- 
naturedly coming across the room and taking her 
station behind her brother’s chair, where shroud- 
ed by the lace curtains she could see without 
being seen. 

“It was such a sweet face—but it is gone now. 
I wish it would re-appear.” 

“ Wait, and-like a magician I will summon it. 
I know the charm which will bring it to sight.” 

So saying, Annie began to sing. At first the 
curtain at the opposite window moved, then, as 
the rich, sweet tones of the singer floated across 
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the street, it was gently thrust to one side, and a 
wan, but fair, sweet face appeared, the head 
slightly bent in a listening attitude, and the very 
soul looking out from the large, blue eyes. Annie 
still carrying the air, sang on though the words 
were changed. 

“ See, brother mine, the charm works well— 
behold the face, the angel face appears. Look at 
the eyes, such deep blue, and the wavy, golden 
hair—the Jovely mouth—the parted lips—all, all 
is fair. When you have looked your fill, the 
charm shall stop, and I to you a wondrous tale 
will tell, will tell.” 

So sang Annie in her brother’s ear. But the. 
c-ssation of the song was not needed to cause 
the disappearance of that lovely face. Another 
face, that of an older woman appeared, and with 
a rade motion, almost a push, the girl was re- 
moved from her place, and the cartain slowly 
drooped across the window. 

“ What an old hag Mrs. Marsh looked like. I 
declare she is a perfect Shrulte.” 

“You are not far from the right there.” 

“T used to think her quite a notable sort of a 
woman, Annie.” 

“And I used to think her a tolerable ter- 
magant.” 

“Who is the girl she treated so rudely—a 
relation ?” 

“A little drudge she has hired lately.” 

“A servant |” 

“Even so. A miserable life the poor child 
leads with those two quarrelsome old people. I 
often hear both Mrs. Marsh and her husband 
scolding her roundly, and from her face I don’t 
believe she deserves it atall. From my painting 
room in the attic, I can look directly into the 
dreary place occupied by the poor child, and 
have seen her shed many tears.” 

“Poor thing! Can nothing be done to alleviate 
her sufferings, Annie?”  questionéd Henry, 
gravely. 

“T have often wished to liberate her from such 
thraldom, but have been unable to hit on any 
available plan for doing so. I have often been 
tempted to rush across the street and bear her off 
from before the very eyes of Madame Marsh, old 
dragon that she is! She—but there goes Mr. 
and Mrs. Marsh to, attend some tea fight, or 
something of the sort, and you may learn by 
your own senses what I was about to tell you. 
Come up into my studio and you will hear and 
see.” 

“* Wont staying here do as well ?” 

“No, Mr: Laziness, 0 come along.” 

Up stairs the brother and sister went. When 
they were at last in the attic room, where stood a 
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conple of easels, come canvasses, and which smelt 
strongly of oil paint, Annie motioned her brother 
to come to the window. As Henry obeyed his 
sister's signal, a gush of melody filled the air. 
Looking across the street, Henry saw in the op- 
posite aitic, the face which had so charmed his 
fancy. Sitting in a low chair by the window, 
with a narrow sunbeam jast tinging her golden 
hair, and her dark, blue eyes raised to heaven, 
was the little servant of the Marshes, and from 
her parted lips welled forth the exquisite melody. 
It was one of Annie’s favorite arias that the litle 
drudge was pouring forth, and though the voice 
gave evidence of want of culture, it was clear, 
sweet and flexible, and the expression was per- 
fecdy faultleas. : 

“Himmel! Annie! what a voice |” 

“I knew you would be charmed with it. I 
longed for you to hear it.”” 

“Are the Marshes paying any attention to the 
caltivation of it?” 

“Not they, indeed! On the contrary, they all 
bat beat her, if they hear her singing; and it is 
caly when she is alone in the house, that she 
dures sing even in her own room. It is a per- 
fect shame tg have such a voice go to waste, 
sad I have thought anxiously of trying to get 
herawayand have her taught singing. Hear 
Gut rich, clear A! She can go higher etill.”” 

Henry seemed lost in thought. At last he 
raised his head. 

“Think Ican help you, Annie. The Marshes 
are in all probability very penurious—they can- 
‘ot pay her much. Suppose the child struck for 
higher wagee—so high that they wouldn’t pay— 
and then they would send her off! Suppose you 
tip over and find out what you can before the 
old dragon's retara? It is perfectly terrible to 
think of sacha voice as that left to waste.” 

“Tildo it” And suiting the action to the 
‘word, Annie, bonnetless and shawlless, flew 
serom the street and quite soon made her re 
Sppearance, looking joyous and triumphant. 

“Well, Annie!” said Henry, who was wait- 
ing very impatiently in the parlor. 

“Let me get my breath and you shall hear 
allt” said Annie, sinking into a chair. 

In 4 few seconds, she started up. 

“Listen, now—it is better than we could have 
hoped for! She is a Swede—her name Amalia 
Sranberg—an orphan. Her mother died when 
the was very young, but her father only a few 
ouths ago and under very distressing circum- 
Sances, Mr. Svanberg was a wood-carver by 
trade, though educated far beyond his station. 

Aber the death of his wife, misfortane seemed 
follow him; his fortunes grew worse and 
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worse every year, till at last he determined to 
leave his native land and come to this country, 
where he hoped to make a good living by carv- 
ing furniture. Converting all his worldly goods 
—and they were few—into money, he started for 
this country with his daughter. When the voy- 
age was half made, he sickened, died, and was 
baried in the ocean’s depth. Here Amalia 
knew not a soul—so young, just eighteen, 80 
handsome and completely penniless! Arrived 
in New York, she obtained cheap lodgings with 
an old lady, friend of one of the sailors—a 
good soul, but poor. Fatigue and sorrow did 
their work, and three days after landing, she was 
stricken down with a fever. When she recoy- 
ered, her money had all gone; and, unwilling to 
be a burden to the old woman who had sheltered 
her, she set out to obtain employment. She 
begged from house to house for work. One day 
—the second she had tried—she came to a house 
where Mrs. Marsh was visiting, and who engaged 
her at six shillings per week. She can embroider 
beautifally, besides designing her own patterns 
and carving 4 little on wood—which she learned 
to do on ship-Loard before her father died. She 
speaks English with quite a broad accent. She 
seemed quite frightened, when I told her to ask 
higher wages—that if she did, and the Marshes 
discarded her, I would take her. I told her thag 
I was going to be married, and needed a seam- 
stress constantly in the house, and would take her 
in in that capacity. You should have seen her 
pretty face brighten up.” 

“Harrah!” exclaimed Henry. 
worth your weight in gold, Annie !” 

And he seized her by the waist and whirled 
her round the room. 

“Stop, Harry—stop! You'll tumble my hair 
and muss my collar!" 

“A fig for that! Such a glorious voice!” 

The rext day, Amalia Svanberg was installed 
in cozy little room adjoining that of Annie’a, 
and busily engaged in some delicate piece of em- 
broidery. From that day, the little Swede’s life 
began to brighten. She proved to be intelligent 
and well educated, and before long she was 
raised from the position of seamstress to that of 
companion ; and Annie gave her instructions in 
mansic, and received, in turn, lessons in Swedish. 
Very soon, im an incredibly short space of time, 
Annie could teach no more—the pupil excelled 
the master ; and then she took lessons of a fa- 
mous Italian, Signor Bertuccio. Under him, 
Amalia made rapid—almost unheard-of rapid— 
Progress. 

About « year after Amalia first entered Mr. 
Morris's house, the fullowing conversation took 


“You are 
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place between the two girls. Amalia had been 
sitting silent. Suddenly she raised her head. 

“ Annie, Signor Bertaccio says I am now 
qualified to sing in public, and urges me to 
do 0.” 

“Why Annie, dear, I never dreamed of such 
athing!” exclaimed Annie, impetuously. 

“But Ihave. Iam an orphan without any 
ties here, and my voice is my fortune. Ever 
since I became aware of the powers God had 
given me, I determined to use them. My life, 
until I came with you, dear Annie, had been one 
long scene of sorrow and privation. I seem to 
have another life. pointed out to me. If my 
father and mother had lived, I might have been 
called to a domestic life; as it is, there are no 
such ties, and God bids me now go forth and use 
the talents he has given me, and not bury them. 
I told Signor Bertuccio that I would sing at his 
next concert.” 

“ How could you, Amy?” 

“I thought deeply about it, Annie. My life 
with you has been very pleasant—almost too 
pleasant, for it partially unfite me for what my 
duty demands of me. But this life cannot last, 
and I have decided what to do.” 

“Amy, dear, it is dreadful to appear in public. 
I feel as if it was throwing away part of your 
womanly dignity.” 

“Not so. RememberJenny Lind. Although 
I cannot, like her, expect to be famous, yet I 
can, like her, keep my womanly dignity, purity 
and faith unspotted, unstained through life.” 

“T believe that, Amy; but I do not want you 
to enter a public life.” 

“Do not seek to turn me, Annie, for I think 
T have chosen rightly.” 

“Amy, does your heart lay in this choice? 
Do you willingly give up the pure happiness of 
the fireside, of our pleasant home, to go out into 
the world ?” 

An agonized look passed over Amalia Svan- 
berg’s beautiful face—a shadow of some great 
pain. But an instant it was there; but the keen 
eyes of Annie had noted it, and she had her own 
thoughts, though she said nothing, but waited for 
Any to answer, which she did, after a moment’s 
pause, in this wise : 

“Annie, if you love mo, do not question me 
any more, but help me to do what I firmly con- 
sider to be my duty. Good night.” 

So saying, she passed out of the room. 

Annie remained for a few minutes absorbed in 
thought, then going to her writing-desk, hastily 
penned the following lines : 


“Dear Hzrry,—For once you have not 
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dealt wholly frankly with me, but I have read 
our heart. I do not complain orblame. Amy 
jast left me. Before she went to her room, 
she informed me that she was to sing at Signor 
Bertuccio’s next evening rehearsal or concert. I 
reasoned with her, tried to win her from her 
determination, but she is resolved upon it— 
thinks it is her duty. With her timid, retiring 
nature, I know she shrinks from such a life; 
yet she looks upon it as the right course, and 
once assured of that, she would do her daty if 
she went through fire or water. I cannot tell 
what todo. To you, brother, I look for aid. 
The concert is announced for next Tuesday. I 

am in sore trouble. Good night. 

“ Your loving sister, Annie. 

“ Brooklyn, N. Y., Friday evening, Dec. 10, 1857.” 

The hall was crowded to overflowing with a 
very select audience. It was a moderate-sized 
room, and seemed more like a private parlor 
than a concert-hall. The windows were draped 
with rich curtains, the floor covered with a soft 
carpet, and the walls decorated here and there 
with pictures. It was the night of the second 
coneert given by Signor Bertuccio, who was 
deservedly a favorite, and, as usual, the audience 
—for the number of tickets issued were but 
few—were music-loving, appreciative people. 
Little Ernestine Larue, a tiny, black-eyed girl, a 
little prodigy, had finished her startling fantasia 
on the piano, and silence reigned, broken only 
by the low hum of voices, when the door beside 
the platform opened, and Signor Bertuccio ap- 
peared, leading Amalia Svanberg. 

Amalia was just twenty, tall, slender, grace- 
ful and beautiful, with deep, soul-lit blue eyes, 
and a wreath of golden hair. She was attired 
richly, yet simply, in white silk, trimmed with 
rich lace—her sole ornament a bunch of blush 
roses fastened on her breast. Annie Ellis, who 
sat in a far corner, almost hid from sight, 
saw by the flitting color in Amy’s face how 
much she was agitated, and trembled for her. 
The prelude ended, Amy’s voice swelled forth— 
af first rather tremulously, but as she went on, 
gaining confidence and power—till the audience 
listened almost breathlessly to its wondrous 
sweetness. The cavatina ended, Amalia was 
led from the platform, or stage, half-fainting. 
The enthusiastic plaudits sounded afar off, and 
as the door closed behind her, a sudden blackness 
came before her eyes. 

“Some water—quick! Mademoiselle Svan- 
berg has fainted,” hurriedly spoke Signor 
Bertuccio. 

A glass was held to her lips, and a voice, 
which did more good than the water, said: 

“Mr. Morris’s carriage waits.” 

With asudden start, Amalia roused up and, 
with a sort of clinging, weary feeling, took the 
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arm that was ‘offered her—took Henry Ellis’s 
arm. He had almost to carry her, she was 80 
weak. As soon as they were seated in the car- 
riage, Annie and Amalia on one seat, and Henry 
opposite them, Amy spoke : 

“ Mr. Ellis, I did not know you had arrived— 
did not know, in fact, that you were expected.” 

“I was not expected—perhaps not even 
wished for. I got here just after the concert had 
begun—got here just in time to witness your 
great success. I suppose you are satisfied now.” 

“Ofcourse.” The words were spoken wearily. 

“You would be unreasonable, if you were 
not, for it was a decided triumph.” 

No notice was taken of that remark. A long 
pense ensned. Annie leaned back in the car- 
riage, pretending sleep, while the vehicle rolled 
onend soon reached Mr. Morris’s house. The 
steps being let down, Annie sprang ont unaided, 
leaving Henry to assist Amy. Perfectly silent, 
the two entered the house—Henry leading Amy 
to the foot of the stairs. Just as she was about 
to bid him good night and follow Annie, who 
was already out of sight, Henry said, ina deep, 
tamest tone: “Miss Svanberg, are you truly 
tatisfied with the life you have chosen *” 

“T have chosen.” 

‘The answer came in a low, quiet tone; but 
taking one step forward, Amy fainted. In a 
moment Annie, who had been leaning over the 
railing, was down stairs and helping Henry re- 
wore the silly girl to consciousness. When her 
tewes returned, Annie ran away and left them. 

The next day Annie, Henry and Amy were 
sitting together in the parlor. Annie spoke: 

“Signor Bertuccio called today, Amy, to in- 
quire after your health. Hoped you would be 
able to sing at his next concert. Poor blinded 
man!—thinks you will do credit to the life you 
have chosen. Are you satisfied with the life 
before you 2” 

“Perfectly, Annie dear.” 

In vain did the public look for Amalia Svan- 
berg’s name in the advertisements of each con- 
cert. A few times they thought of it ; then some 
other novelty attracted their attention, and she 
was forgotten, till one day there appeared in the 
New York Tribune the following notice : 

“On Tuesday morning, February 10th, by the 
Rev. Thomas Cook, Miss Amalia Svanberg, of 
Stockholm, Sweden, to Henry Ellis, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Her name was again revived, and her beauty 
and talents again talked of for a few days. 
Their interest again subsided, and all but her 
intimate friends forgot the existence of THe 
Woon-Carver’s Davauter. 





A FISIAN EXECUTION. 


Young men are deputed to inflict the appointed 
unishment, and are often messengers of death. 
‘heir movements are sudden and destructive, 

like a tropical squall. ‘The protracted solemnity 
of public executions in civilized countries is here 
unkngwn. Aman is often judged in his ab- 
sence, and executed before he is aware that sen- 
tence has been passed against him. Sometimes 
a little form is observed, as in the case of the 
Vasu to Vuna. This man conspired against the 
life of Tuikilakila; but the plot was discovered, 
and the Vasu brought to meet death at Somos- 
omo. His friends prepared him, according to 
the custom of Fiji, by folding a large new masi 
about his loins, and oiling and blacking his body 
as if for war. A necklace and a profasion of 
ornaments at his elbows and knees completed the 
attire. He was then placed standing, to be shot 
by a man suitably equipped. The shot failed, 
when the musket was exchanged for a club, 
which the executioner broke on the Vasu’s 
head ; but neither this blow, nor a second from 
a more ponderous weapon, succeeded in bring- 
ing the young man to the ground. The victim 
now ran towards the spot where the king sat, 
pernere with the hope of reprieve ; but was felled 
yy a death-blow from the club of a powerful raan 
standing near. The slain body was cooked and 
eaten. One of the baked thighs tho king sont 
to his brother, who was principal in the plot, 
that he might “taste how sweet his accomplice 
was, and eat of the fruits of his doings.” ‘his 
isa fair sample of a Fijian public execution. 
Those who are doomed to die are never, so far 
as I know, bound in any way. A Fijian is im- 
plicitly submissive to the will of his chief. The 
executioner states his errand, to which the vic- 
tim replies, “‘ Whatever the king says, must be 
done.” —Fiji and the Fijians. 
a 


AWN ARTISTIC THIEF. 


The greatest pleasure enjoyed by Prince Gotts- 
chakoff, it is said, isto sit in his dressing-gown 
in a large arm-chair, before an easel on which 
there is a fine pictare; crossing his legs, and 
swinging one on the other while he plays with his 
slipper and smokes his cigar, he gazes for hours 
together on the picture. He hasa fine gallery of 
modern pictures, and he had a valuable album 
containing sketches by the best living artists. 
Two or three years ago, a French diplomatist 
asked to see the album ; to his surprise, he found 
the best sketches gone; and said so to the prince. 

“True enough,’ replied the latter; “my best 
sketches have been stolen out cf it.” 

“Stolen! Do you suspect by whom ?”” 

. “O, yes—one of my messengers ; he took to 
imitating me in my love for art, and the rascal 
helped himself out of my album.” 

“ But didn’t you arrest the scoandrel ?” 

“O dear, no! the puppy showed such deucedly 
good taste in the selections he made, I could not 
think of having him arrested.”—French paper. 

——_—_+ 0 + 
A LIBRARY. 
See tomes on tomes, of fancy and of power, 
‘To cheer man’s heaviest, warm bis s holes our. 
Turn back the tide of ages s 


oard the wisdom of the . 
ana Bpaacus. 
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THE LILY OF ROSLIN CASTLE. 


BY DR. A. C. HURD. 


I po not kaow why the very name of Roslin 
Castle stirs up within me a crowd of sensations 
both sad and sweet. Sad, like the sound of fine 
old music—the refrain of an air which we have 
heard in childhood—and sweet, because it was in 
our ear long before the bitterness of life began. 

Roslin Castle overhangs the Esk. It is now 
only a dilapidated pile of fragmente—a wreck of 
its former self—yet dear to Scottish hearts for all 
its tender and beautiful associations, and the 
romantic region in which it stands. By whom 
it was built, or why such aspot should have been 
selected for a fortress, is not known; but it ia 
kmown that in the year 1100, William de St. 
Clair, the son of Waldernus, Compte de St. 
Clair, who came from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, obtained the lands of Roslin 
from Malcolm Canmore. It is not improbable 
that he was the founder of Roslin Castle, as the 
early barons lived at their fortresses. 

In the fourteenth century, one of the lords of 
Roslin had a beautiful sister, who had lived a 
very lonely and isolated life since the death of 
her parents. Her extreme beauty, and the sim- 
Pplicity with which she had been reared, made the 
proud brother jealous lest some designing person 
of a lower rank than her own, might take advan- 
tage of both, to spirit her away from the castle ; 
and, acting upon this, rather than upon any de- 
sire to treat her cruelly, he shut her up in the 
castle, with an old duenna-like woman called 
Elspeth Dirleton, and positively forbade the lat- 
ter to allow her charge to cross the little one- 
arched bridge which was the sole mode of egress 
from the castle. 

Indeed, the anxiety consequent upon the pos- 
seasion of so beautiful a relative, and the fear that 
she would disgrace herself by a connection be- 
neath her rank, prevented all intercourse between 
Lord Roslin and the neighboring gentlemen, and 
limited his associates to a few of the older barons 
whose estates were nearest bis own. 

Among the guests not prohibited was the 
Baron Mackenzie—old, infirm and ugly—to 
whom Lord Roslin would willingly have given 
up the care of the young Isabella; and whose 
attentions, though deemed by himself irresistible, 
were received with a terrible shrinking by the 
lovely girl. Nothing could have been more un- 
seemly than a marriage between the two; yet 
the Lord of Roslin could not see any reason 
why the blooming Isabella should resist one, 
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who, if not young nor handsome, was still 
wealthy and highborn. 

Every visit which the pompous baron made to 
the castle, was the signal for a fit of indisposition 
on the part of Isabella. It was no counterfeit 
illness either, for such was her dread of him, 
that the annodncement of his coming was but 
the commencement of a series of faintings too 
real to be disputed, and too lasting in their nature 
and effects to be agreeable. 

Suddenly, however, these symptoms ceased in 
reality, although Elspeth was coaxed into keep- 
ing them up in appearance. She loved her 
young mistress too well to cross her; but had she 
resisted the Lord Roslin’s wishes, he would have 
discharged her to make way for some one who 
would obey him. Towards him, therefore, El- 
speth kept up a show of perfect sympathy with 
his choice of a husband for his sister. 

“And how is the Lady Isabella to-day?” 
asked the baron, as he placed his ponderous 
frame upon the chair of state. “I trust her 
faintings are over by this time.” 

“J will call Elspeth, my lord baron,” answered 
Roslin, ‘and ascertain from her the state of my 
sister's health.” Elspeth was summoned and 
inquired of. 

“Indeed, my lord, the walk round the garden 
was so fatiguing to my lady this morning, that I 
persuaded her to liedown. She will be up and 
lively again by the time supper is over, and will 
then come down.” 

“That is right, Elspeth; and hark ye,” he 
continued, “ see to it that she is bravely dressed, 
and that she does not look so pale as she did 
yesterday.” 

‘The last words were inaudible to all but the 
old woman herself, who understood that she was 
to try some artificial remedy for her charge’s 
white face—a face, however, which had latterly 
begun to resume its former bloom, with as good 
reason for the change as for the former paleness. 
Elspeth went back to her young mistress whom 
she had left in her chamber, but the bird had 
flown. The couch where she had been lying, 
was tumbled and untidy, as if left in haste, and 
one silken slipper was still upon the floor, But 
Elspeth well knew that the pretty little room ad- 
joining, which had once held a bed for herself, 
was cleared of all such furniture, and now dis- 
played only a rare Turkish carpet about five 
feet square, and two low fuotstools of the young 
lady’s own embroidery. 

The door was partially opened, but so man- 
aged by a cord that it could be shut from within 
at the sound of an approaching footstep. One 
glance told the old woman that there were more 
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than one behind that vacillating screen ; and her 
conscience told her that it was young Hector 
Craig, the old baron’s forester, who, being s 
great favorite with his master, was always allowed 
to accompany him upon these occasions, leaving 
a subordinate to supply his place. 

The youth, tired of attending upon the baron’a 
infirmities, had one day ventured to leave him in 
the Lord Roslin’s care, under pretence of look- 
ing at the chapel, of which he had heard so 
much, and received a very willing assent, as the 
baron was unusually well. On that day, Isa 
bella had gone to the chapel, after struggling 
with ber severe nervous headache in vain. The 
coolness of the chapel strack pleasantly upon her 
aching head, and she felt better. Wandering 
about, she had playfully entered an empty niche, 
from which she was just emerging, when Hector 
Craig came into the chapel. The dim light, her 
white drese, and the paleness which her malady 
always left upon her cheek, excited the supersti- 
tious imaginings of the young man. He believed 
that it was a spirit—the animated ghost of some 
saint who had inhabited the niche—until Isabella, 
perceiving the effect of her presence, called upon 
him to come near. f 

Blushing at his fears, he advanced, and never 
bad the youth’s eyes rested upon a sweeter vis- 
ion. If no ghost, she could not be less than 
angel—while on her part, she was quite as much 
attracted by the handsome youth whose beaming 
eyes and noble brow were but the reflex of as 
lovely qualities within. 

‘The baron was hanting one day, about twenty 
Jean before, and in the very depths of the forest, 
be discovered a beautifal child, apparently two 
or three years of age, lying asleep upon the 
gre. Ata little distance, its young mother 
had thrown herself down, as he conjectured, to 
di. When they moved her, she had already 
paweed the dead portal. 

‘The baron, never niggardly nor unkind, took 
home the unconscious orphan and reared it as 
his own, but without giving it his name, The 
toy was called Hector Craig, from some whim 
of the baron’s. When he was sixteen, he be- 
towed apon him the post of forester, more from 
4 wish of giving him some authority in his house- 
hold, than from any desire to require any service 
from him. Latterly, since the infirmities of age 
had began to afflict him, he had kept him more 
aboat his own person. 

‘The first interview with the Lady Isabella was 
Dot the last. Every visit of the baron was the 
prelade to a stolen half hour in the chapel, or 
tubsequently, in Elspeth’s dismantled room, now 
Converted into a perfect bower of roses and su- 





perb heaths; while the Lord of Roslin gave no 
thought to the fact that his sister was actually 
loving one beneath her. 

This had been his constant dread; bat when 
he thought of her doing so, his ideas only em- 
braced the neighboring lairds, whom he consid- 
ered his inferiors. That she could even speak 
to one of the baron’s servants, as he considered 
Hector, was an enormity too great to be tolerated 
for an instant. 

It was true that a few brief moments were all 
that Hector- dared to stay; but the very scanti- 
nese of the time made it all the more sweet, and 
these stolen interviews being succeeded by Ysa- 
bella’s entrance into the grand hall, where she 
tried to greet the baron kindly, the youth con- 
soled himself by repairing thither also. In short, 
the two young hearts had already become one 
and inseparable, and it only remained for some 
plausible scheme of maintenance for both to pre- 
sent itself, to take the requisite steps for a 
union. 

Poor Elspeth, she could not go back now, al- 
though she dreaded her master’s wrath, when 


.the plot was discovered. Hector, too, felt some- 


times that he was proving himself an ingrate to 
his benefactor, and Isabella had companctious 
visitings about her brother; but the affection of 
the old nurse prevailed, and love, all powerful, 
invincible, ruled the younger hearts. 

A soft, sweet evening had beguiled the young 
Lord of Roslin to a long ride. The same en- 
chanting hour had brought the old baron to the 
castle, where in the twilight, he sat in the hall, 
and waited for Elspeth to announce his arrival to 
Isabella, and beg her to receive him; and El- 
speth, in all the glory of a new kirtle, had 
bustled off to see if her young lady’s head were 
better. 

The day had been hot, the baron was fatigued. 
Tt was no wonder that, notwithstanding his great 
love for the lady of Roslin, he should fall asteep 
while waiting. The easy posture which he had 
assumed upon the long oaken settle with its 
Jeathern cushion nicely adjusted, was favorable 
to continued sleep. He awoke, howeyer, about 
one hour afterward, and looked out of the win- 
dow under which stood his temporary couch. 

The twilight had given place to a glorions 
moonlight that lay silvering with dazzling 
brightness the boeom of the Esk. Upon that 
bosom was a trace of white foam that caught the 
moon’s rays, as fleecy clouds catch the setting 
sunbeams, and appear more glorious than the 
pare blue of sky or sea; and in that track a sin 
gle dark speck was dancing like a sea gull above 
the waters. 
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The old baron’s perceptions did not take in | 
the palpable fact that, having lain too long in the 
breezy night air, he had contracted a dreadful 
pain in his bald head, and with a long groan he 
called for Hector. Hector did not come; but the 
Lord of Roslin was thundering over the bridge 
with his swift charger, and soon appeared at the 
door of the castle. 

There was no light save that of the moon; 
but the Lord of Roslin needed nothing to guide 
him to the apartment where he usually received 
the baron, but of whose presence there now he 
was unconscious. To Lord Roslin’s surprise, 
the door of the apartment was barred, and to his 
cries for Elspeth, he only heard the response of 
the baron’s deep-toned voice, in high wrath. 

“Ah, is that you, baron? Nay, unlock the 
door. Itis I. Is Isabella with you?” 

“No!” roared his visitor, in a spasmodic 
effort to burst open the refractory door, which 
could not be made to yield on either side. The 
exasperated Lord of Roslin stamped his foot 
upon the oaken floor, and the missing key rang 
back to the pressure of hisiron heel. He applied 
it to the rude lock that hang at the end of the 
iron bar, and found the baron as he had said, 
quite alone, and in an agony of pain as well as 
rage at the non-appearance of Hector. 

The absence of Elspeth and Isabella was 
equally strange; but on the opposite bank of the 
Esk, where a boat was landing, the moon was 
looking down upon the sweetest fuce, framed in 
curls that glittered like golden threads upon a 
handsome brown cheek, glowing with joy and 
pride, and last, but not least, upon the matronly 
form of old Elspeth, quivering with the pent up 
fear of her master’s indignation. 

A fine looking man, apparently between forty 
and fifty years of age, was standing on the bank 
when they landed. He heard Hector’s voice, 
and saw his face. It seemed to waken in him 
some latent emotion, and he paused, as if about 
to speak, but seemed to change his mind. When 
they arrived at the inn, the same lordly looking 
man was there, surrounded by several servants, 
who seemed to listen to him with the greatest 
deference, as he gave them orders in a calm, 
quiet voice, speaking in English. 

Hector’s sole anxiety seemed to be to procure 
@ private room for his companions, and the 
stranger instantly addressed a young man of su- 
perior appearance, and after a moment’s conver- 
sation, he turned to Hector, and offered a room 
to his acceptance. Too glad to obtain one, 
Hector uttered a hasty expression of thanks, and 
turned to usher his charge into the one pointed 
out. Again the stranger started at the voice. 
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“It is the very tone of the Leighs,” he said to 
the young man beside him. “You have not 
more the sound of the Leigh voice than this 
stranger.” 

“O, father,” answered the English youth “do 
not prepare yourself for another disappointment. 
How many times since we began to journey, 
have you believed you have found my lost 
brother?” 

“But this seems so real. Besides, he reseem- 
bles you. I shall see more of him before I sleep.” 

And when Hector appeared again, after leav- 
ing Elspeth and Isabella, he drew him into the 
room opposite, and questioned him of his life. 
Hector answered frankly. He had no wish to 
conceal anything. He had longed too deeply 
for the anknown father who he sometimes be- 
lieved would appear to claim him. And lo, here 
indeed was the unknown father ! 

Sir Henry Leigh, a young English baronet, 
had married a poor girl, but one who in all other 
things, was his equal. His family had treated 
her in a way that outraged all her sensibilities. 
On the birth of her second child, she became 
slightly deranged, and continued so for more than 
two years. Her husband banished her torment- 
ors, and tried every means to soothe and restore 
her; bat on returning from a short absence, he 
found that she had eladed the nurse, and had 
gone, no one knew whither, carrying her 
youngest boy. 

Half distracted, the husband had searched in 
vain for years, without success. Only, as his son 
had said, he had met with disappointment; but 
this night he felt an intuitive perception of what 
proved to be the joyful trath. 

It was a meeting worthy of the sympathy of 
the world. Hector explained his position, and 
placed the Lady Isabella under his new-found 
father’s protection. They all set off for England 
the next day, and the first step on their arrival, 
was to summon Lord Roslin to Warwickshire to 
find his sister, who was with the aunt of Sir 
Henry Leigh. The latter sent the message, 
Hector choosing not to appear at present until 
all was explained. 

Lord Roslin arrived in hot haste, but the dig- 
nity and respectability of the family in which his 
sister had found a refuge from the importunities 
of the baron, precluded any refysal to become 
connected with them. He staid to see his sister 
united formally to the Honorable Hector Leigh, 
and returned to comfort the crest fallen baron, 
who eventually solaced his wounded pride by 
obtaining the hand of a rich widowed baroness, 
much nearer his own age than Tae Lity or 
Rostrx. 
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{onvemtax.) 
THE RIBBON. 





BY WILLS B. PABOR. 





A ribbon, blue aspen okies, 
I cherish as s treasure; 
Yor in it s sweet story lies, 
On which I muse with pleasure. 


For when the fields weve white with enow, 
And iey cold the weather, 

No wintry weather we did know, 
‘As, sitting close together, 


I said to her, for sweet love's sake— 
Binee love was such a treasure: 
“0, desr and darling, let me take 
The wedding finger 's measure!” 


T called her pet names, dear and deve, 

‘My life, my heart’s sure idol, e 
And framed the sweetest terms af love, 

And whispered of a bridal. 


But all the while she whispered, “No! 
Deer friends we could be ever; 

Bat senrer ties we could not know— 
No, never, never, never!” 


Bat still I kept the ribbon blue, 
‘The wedding finger ’s measure, 

Hoping, as lovers often do, 
One day to win the treasure. 


And hope and earnest love at last 
Were victors—words were spoken 

‘That made us both forget the past, 
In bliss as yet unbroken. 


For then ere long at altar’s base 
One moment we did linger, 

Aad ere we left the holy plaee, 
Upon the wedding floger 


I placed the symbol of the vow, 
‘That time will only strengthen ; 

And dearer make than it is now, 
And with life's season lengthen. 


Love triumphed, for that love was trne; 
I won the wished-for treasure; 

And 60 I keep the ribbon blue, 
‘The wedding finger ’s measure, 


In memory of that one hour 
Bygone and fled forever; 

In token of love's wondrous power, 
‘That ‘‘ever” made from ‘' never.” 





In.uston.—There is nothing so real im this 
world as illusion. All other things may desert a 
man, but this fuir angel never leaves him. She 
holds a stara billion miles over a baby’s head, 
and laughs to see him clawing and battling him 
self as he tries to reach it. Slie glides before tho 
hoary sinner down the paths which lead to the 
imexorable gate, jingling the keys of heaven at 

girdle.— Lancaster. 
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A STRANGE SAIL ON THE WEATHER BOW. 





BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 





“(Take him all in all, we shall never look upon his like 
egain.” 


Carrars Franors Jovian, at the date of 
the events chronicled in this narrative, was the 
commander of a “Liverpool liner”—a fine 
packet ship of fifteen hundred tons, running be- 
tween New York and the “old country,” and 
making all her passages in remarkably quick 
time, without accident or the loss of so much as 
a studding-sail boom. There were two causes 
for these uniformly successful trips—the first of 
which was the go-ahead disposition of the cap- 
tain, which was still tempered down by prudence 
to the happy medium between reckless daring 
and too much timidity ; the other was the kind 
treatment which the crew of the Fleetwing ever 
received from their superior, and which prompted 
them to make the interests of the ship their own, 
and perform their duty with a hearty good will. 

Jolliman’s name was descriptive of hig dispo- 
sition, for he was truly a jolly man, and his bap- 
tismal appellation—shortened into Frank by his 
familiar acquaintances—was no less emblematic 
than his surname, for it described a quality 
which he eminently possessed, viz., frankness. 
Of genuine honesty, kindly feeling towards his 
fellow-men, and jovial good humor, he had more 
than is found in one man of a thousand, and all 
who knew him respected and esteemed him. 

He was a large, fine-looking man, six feet two 
inches in height, with corresponding breadth of 
shoulders and depth of chest, muscular limba, 
and a large and still increasing development of 
the region encircled by the waistband, a fall, 
round face, luxuriant beard, whiskers and mous- 
tache, and clear blue eyes, which, while they 
could awe the insubordinate into cheerful obedi- 
ence, or pierce the hypocrite to the very soul, far 
more frequently beamed with humor, or twinkled 


-with merriment. In short, he possessed the or- 


ganization which is most favorable to mental 
superiority. Nature had been lavish of the raw 
material, when she made him, and there was 
notbing small or mean about him, either phys- 
ically, mentally or morally. 

His age was thirty-five, and he was the happy 
possessor of a pretty wife and two lovely chil- 
dren, who sometimes, though seldom, accom- 


panied him on his voyages, living for the greater 
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part of the time in a charming little cottage on 
the banks.of the Hudson, happy in the society 


of the husband and father while the Fleetwing - 


was in the port of New York, and impatiently 


counting the days of his absence while she was | 
fore mentioned, who chanced to be, one at the 


ploughing the blue Atlantic. 

If Captain Jolliman had a fault (as who of us 
has not ?), it was an inveterate habit of practical 
joking ; though his jokes were always harmless to 
their subject, and so good naturedly inflicted, 
that it was almost impossible for the victim him- 
self to refrain from joining the laugh at his own 
expense. Asa boy, he had been celebrated for 
his sly tricks of this kind at school; as a youth, 
he had enjoyed a high reputation for waggery 
and practical joking; and his conduct as a man, 
holding the dignified position of commander, 
would seem to indicate that the ruling passion 
had “grown with his growth and strengthened 
with his strength.” 

On shipboard, he had of course an excellent 
opportunity to gratify his love of fun; and the 
fear of being victimized by some of his droll 
arrangement, kept officers and crew almost con- 
stantly oa the alert to fulfil their respective 
daties, for if any one attempted to shirk, or play 
the soger, he was very certain to be discovered in 
the act by Captain Jolliman, and “ brought up 
with a found turn,” to become the laughing-stock 
of the whole ship’s company. 

On one of the Fleetwing’s passages from Liv- 
erpool, it chanced that she was manned with an 
entirely new set of hands, with the exception of 
two veteran salts, who had sailed with Jolliman 
ever since the handle of captain had been attached 
to his name. The Fleetwing’s mate had been 
unexpectedly offered the command of an Amer- 
ican ship, at Liverpool, and the second mate had 
gone with him in the capacity of chief mate. 
The other two officers had left the ship for 
aftother, merely to gratify the restless love of 
variety which characterizes Jack Tar, wherever 
he is; and the men who were shipped in their 
places were strangers to Captain Jolliman, and, 
of course, not aware of his joking propensities. 

For the first few days of the homeward pas- 
sage, no unusual event occurred to cause an ex- 
citement aboard, or otherwise relieve the mo- 
notony which is always more or less inseparable 
from sea life; but Captain Jolliman, according 
to his custom, had kept a weather eye upon his 
new mates and men, and found that they were 
none of them likely to become distinguished for 

, extreme wakefulness, while having charge of the 
deck at night. 

He said nothing, but, like Pat, “kipt up a 
deuce of a thinkin’,” and revolved various plans 
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in his mind for bringing to pass a better state of 
things, and having a lark at tho same time. 

One pleasant night he crept sofily on deck, in 
the middle watch, and, as he expected, found 
everybody asleep, except ee two old sailors be- 


wheel and the other on the look-out. 

“This is something new for the Fleetwing,” 
said he to the helmsman, pointing to the mate, 
who was placidly slumbering on a hen-coop. 

“ Yes, sir. It’s all hands to caulk now.” 

“I wonder if I can’t rouse the watch without 
speaking a word.” 

“If you can’t, sir, nobody can,” replied the 
helmsman, delighted at the prospect of sport. 

“Well, keep quiet, and we'll see what can be 
done.” 

So saying, the captain descended to the main 
dechggtopped quietly to the main fife-rail, and let 
go the topgallant sheets; then springing to the 
starboard rail and performing the same operation 
upon the topsail halyards, he dodged into the 
forward cabin. The topsail yard, of course, 
came down by the run, and the rattling of the 
halyard blocks, the flapping of the topsail and 
topgallantsail, and the threshing of the slack 
ropes, made sufficient noise to wake the sleepers 
from their pleasant dreams, and bring them all, 
the mate included, immediately upon their feet. 

The captain hastened through the cabin, and 
ascended the companion-way, appearing on deck 
just as the mate had succeeded jin opening his 
eyes, and had discovered the cause of the noise. 

“What's the matter, Mr. Bell?” asked the 
captain. 

“The maintopsail halyards have parted, sir,” 
promptly replied the mate. “I noticed yester- 
day that the fall had got badly chafed in the 
leading block, and intended to sec to it directly.” 

“ Perhaps it is so,’ replied the captain, “ but 
I am 60 fully persuaded that you are mistaken, 
that I will agree to give you a dollar for every 
rope-yarn in the whole fall that you tind 
chafed off.” 

The mate stared at the captain with surprise ; 
but he could see nothing in that placid counte- 
nance which would indicate a desire to quiz him, 
and perplexed to know what the “old man” was 
driving at, he hastened to the topsail halyards, 
which, to his astonishment, he found in good 
condition from one end to the other. 

“String out on the maintopsail halyards, 
men. Hoist the yard!” he exclaimed. And 
the men began to “ swig” away at the rope. 

The captain walked forward to the break of 
the poop, and stood calmly looking on during 
the operation. 
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“To'gallant sheets haul home!” cried the 

mate, when the halyards had been made fast. 

“Did you find the fall chafed off, Mr. Bell?” 
asked the captain. 

“No, sir—I was mistaken; the belaying-pin 
wat broken.” 

“What! an trong belayingpin break like 
that?” 

“No, air,” replied the mate, in some confu- 
ton. “Yon eee the last time the yard was 
twisted, they made the halyards fast to'a sooden 
pin by mistake.” 

“Jos let me look at that broken pin a mo- 
meat, Mr, Bell.” 

For an instant, the mate was nonplussed ; but 
tgsin a ready lie sprang to his relief. 

“I chacked it overboard, sir.”” 

“Mr. Bell,” exclaimed Captain Jolliman, 
langbing, in spite of himself, “you didn’t -tell 
ne of all your accomplishments when you ap- 
pled for a mate’s berth in the Fleetwing.” 

“What do you mean, sir” 

“You didn’t state that you were so killed in 
the we of the ‘long bow.’” 

“Do you intend to call me a liar, in the 
presence of the crew, sir?” cried the mate, turn- 
ing red ss a boiled lobster. (The men who were 
Sanding round the mainmast had been laughing 
“cosumediy” at this brief dialogue.) 

“0 0, simI don’t say you lie, but if J had 
‘ed jost what you have, I should call it a slight 
caperation of the real facts. However, I guess 
‘he topsail halyards wont get ‘chafed off’ again 
 pretent—so we will drop the subject, if you 
pease. Haul tant the weather main brace, sir; 
ben geta pall on your sheets fore and aft.” 
And the captain walked away. * 

Growling somewhat, in an undertone, the mate 
beyed the captain's orders. The ranning gear 
the mizen having been tantened, the men 
Commenced the same operation upon the sheets 
‘i balyards of the main, while one of the boys 
inthe watch remained upon the poop to “lay 
1” the ropes. 

‘The captain was slowly pacing the deck, when 
‘eléenly his eye fell upon the boy, and a lam- 
‘ou idea occarred to him. 

“Joe,” said he, “ran down in the cabin and 
"ay there till I eall you. Keep out of sight, 
tad uk no questions,” 

The boy silently obeyed, and the captain 
{trod to the helmsman, saying : 

“Now, Jack, you shall see some sport. I'll 
itive sleep so far from the Iubbers’ eyes, that 

theyll keep the rest of this watch, at least.” 

As be spoke, he seized a buoy—a painted float 

@ to the quarter-boat, and sometimes 
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used in mooring her—and gave it a “sea toss” 
to leeward. It was painted with black and red 
stripes, and could easily be distingnished in the 
water, even in the obscurity of a moonloss night. 

“ Buoy overboard!” shouted the captain, at 
the top of his voice, pronouncing the first word 
nearly as if it had been boy. “ Hard down your 
helm! Brace aback the main yard. Lay aft 
here, some of you, and lower the quarter-boat,” 
he continued. 

“ Boy overboard !” repeated the men in the 
waist, and “boy overboard!” was echoed from 
stem to stern; while in a moment all was bustle 
and confusion aboard—the startling announce- 
ment effectually exciting the sleepy crew to a 
state of activity, and entirely driving from the 
mind of the mate the transient feeling of vexa- 
tion at the captain’s sarcastic remarks. 

“Bear a hand, men!” cried the captain, ap- 
parently in a high state of excitement. “ Round 
in on your weather main brace—so belay! Top- 
sail brace. Make fast all. Man the quarter- 
boat. Jnmp in, Mr. Bell, and pull directly 
astern. With a will, men, or we shall lose the 
buoy. There! lower away the boat. Let go 
your falls. Unbook the tackles. Paull, my 
hearties! Bend your oars. Hurra now—save 
the buoy, if it is a possible thing 1” 

Ani away went the boat, containing the mate 
and six men, in the direction which the captain 
had indicated. 

“Poor Joe!” exclaimed one of the men who 
had been left behind, as he stood with his watch- 
mates at the lee rail, watching the quarter-boat 
as it alternately rose in sight upon tho crest of a 
wave and disappeared in the trough of the sea. 
“Poor Joe! I’m afeard it’s all day with him. 
His chance is mighty small, this dark night.” 

“T wonder how he fell overboard,” said one. 

“Tdon’t know. The last time I saw him, he 
was layin’ up the ropes on the poop.” 

“Poor feller—he’s bound for Davy Jones’s 
locker, sare enough!” exclaimed another. 

“ Silence on deck!” cried the captain. 

The talking ceased, and every one strained his 
eyes to gaze after the fast receding bast which 
had become like a speck on the water. Sud- 
denly a faint shout was heard from the bont’s crew, 
“They see the buoy!” exclaimed the captain. 
A few minutes of silence followed, and then a 
clear, ringing cheer arose from the distant 
quarter-boat, followed by three times three rous- 
ing huzzas which, even st that distance, sounded 
more like shouts of merriment at some unex- 





pected discovery, than the spontaneous expres- 
sion of pleasure at rescuing a fellow-being from 
& watery grave. 
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“Stand by to give them theese cheers and a 
tiger, as they come alongside. They’ve got the 
buoy, without a doubt,” exclaimed the captain. 
And the men crowded around the davita to greet 
the rescuers and the rescued. 

In a few minutes the boat had nearly reached 
the ship, and the men had taken off their hats to 
have them ready for swinging in the air, when 
their comrades came alongside. 

“Joe!” called the captain. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” responded the boy, springing up 
the companion way. 

An audible expression of astonishment broke 
from the lips of the men, at this unexpected 
apparition. 

“ Bilence!” cried the captain. ‘Look out for 
the boat and be sure to give her three rousing 
cheers before you run her up to the davits. You, 
Joe, stand in the mizzen rigging, and make a 
bow to Mr. Bell aa the boat comes alongside.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” And the boy stationed himself 
in the mizzen chains. 

He had heard everything which had been 
spoken on deck, and fully comprehended the 
trick which Captain Jolliman was playing. The 
taen, too, by this time began to “smell a rat,” 
and stood ready to do their share of the work 
when the time arrived for “the laugh to 
come in.” 

“Ship your oars. Fend off from the side,” 
cried the mate. And in a moment more, the 
quarter-boat was directly under the davits. 

“Have you got the buoy, Mr. Bell?” asked 
the captain. 

“ Yes, sir, there’s your buoy and be hanged to 
him!” replied the mate, tossing the float upon 
the ship’s deck. “You sent me on a wild goose 
chase, and I suppose I shall have to acknowledge 
the corn. Hoist away the boat, you lubbers!’”” 
he cried, glancing fiercely at the men who were 
leaning over the quarter-rail convulsed with 
laughter. 

Instead of obeying this order, they swung their 
hats ia the air and gave vent to three times three 
thundering cheers, which made the welkin ring, 
while Joe, taking off his hat, made a succession 
of very low bows to the angry mate, who stood 
in the stern sheets of the boat, as furious as a dog 
with a tin-kettle tied to his tail. 

“What the deuce are you grinning at, you 
young monkey?’ cried the officer, aiming a 
blow at the boy with the boat-hook. 

Joe is obeying my orders. Please to let him 
alone,” quickly replied the captain. 

“ Hoist this boat, or I'll take the hide off of 
every mother’s son of you!” roared the mate. 
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men in the boat, as well as those aboard the ship, 
she was run up to the davits, 

“T shoold like thandering well to know how 
that buoy got overboard,” muttered the mate, 
as he stepped upon the poop. 

“T can easily tell you,” replied the captain, 
who had overheard this ymark. “I threw it 
overboard.” 

“ Well, what the deuce did you do it fer?” 
demanded the mate, forgetting, in his anger, the 
respect which was due to the “ old man.” 

“TT sent it to look for that broken belaying-pin 
which you chucked overboard, Mr. Bell!” 

At this reply, the men roared again; and the 
mate turned as many colors as a dying dolphin. 

“Now, boys,” continued the captain, “I have 
a few words to say to you which I wish you to 
remember. I want no canlkers aboard my ship. 
You. came aboard to work the ship and perform 
your duty, not to go to sleep on the watch and 
leave the ship to take care of herself. You have 
watch and watch, and when you are compelled 
to work hard at night, there shall be no job given 
out the next day. As long as you do your duty 
faithfally, you shall be treated kindly; but if 
Tever again come on deck at night and find this 
watch asleep, I shall give you something to do 
more disagreeable than picking up a buoy. So 
remember. Now you may go forward.” 

Of course a due share of this harangue was , 
intended for the officers of the watch, and they 
were not slow to understand it. The mate and 
his fellow-officer held a long consultation after 
the captain went below, and finally decided that 
the joke to which they had been subjected was 
too good to be offended at; that the “old man” 
had treated them -better than they would have 
done, had they stood in his shoes; that his de- 
mand was perfectly reasonable; and lastly, that 
the men in the watch should never be suffered to 
caulk again, while only one of the officers should 
go to sleep ata time—the other remaining awake 
to give due notice of the captain’s approach ! 

This arrangement was directly put in force, 
and for several nights following the accident to 
the buoy, the port watch were kept in a wakefal 
condition by divers ‘“‘eye openers,” such as 
“dry pulls” at the weather main brace, useless 
swigs at the fore and main tacks, et id omne 
genus; while the mate and third dickey alter- 
nately slambered and watched, and thus com- 
pletely deceived the old man, who took occasion 
to appear on deck every night when he was least 
expected, but never again caught the officers of 
the port watch napping; for the moment he 
opened his state-room door, the one whose turn 


And amid perfect yells of laughter from the | it waa to be on the alert would quietly arouse his 
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eliow, and by the time the captain had mounted 

the companion way ladder, both would be en- 
gaged in an animated conversation upon some 
point of seamanship, or whistling “ Hail Colum- 
bia” over the weather rail. 

* So far, good,” quoth the captain to himself, 
‘when he had become satisfied that the port watch 
‘were cured of their caulking propensities. “‘ Now 
it remains to give the star-bowlines a lesson, for I 
perceive that they have not yet profited by the 
example of their shipmates. Let me see—how 
shall Ido it? I must get up a different and 
more extensive programme of performances for 
this occasion, for I am literally dying for a bit of 
fan.” And the captain cogitated deeply. 

The result of his deliberations seemed satis- 
factory, for with a merry twinkle in his eye, he 
stepped on deck and called for “Joe!” 

Joo was busily engaged in one of the “fancy” 
branches of seamanship, namely, cleaning the 
brass-work about the quarter-deck, and he obeyed 
the summons with alacrity—hoping that he was 
about to receive an order to assist the steward 
(as had frequently happened), in which case he 
would probably find an opportunity to “scoff” 
(eat) an abundance of cabin dainties, and 
“hook ” as many “manavelens” as the capac- 
ity of his pockets would allow. 

“ Go down in my state-room, Joe,” said the 
captain, “and take all the books from my 
ehelves, and all the articles from the drawers, 
and arrange them in better order.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied Joe, hastening into the 
cabin, somewhat disappointed at finding that his 
destination was not the pantry, but comforting 
himself with the reflection that there was plenty 
of wine and soft biecuit in the captain’s closet 
handy. 

In a few moments the captain followed Joe 
into the cabin, and entered his state-room just in 
time to find the boy standing upon a stool in 
front of the closet, with his head inserted be- 
tween the upper shelf and the ceiling, and pro- 
ducing sandry mysterious sounds with his throat 
and organs of mastication. 

“Whistle, Joe! Whistle, while you're at that 
closet,” cried the captain. 

Joe started, for he was just in the act of in- 
eerting the neck of a wine bottle between his 
lips, but, being caught in flagrante delictu, he 
was too shrewd to arouse the captain’s anger by 
a denial of the fact, so he instantly replied : 

“Yes, sir, Iwas just a-going to do so, but I 
found I should have to wet my whistle first.” 

“Joe,” exclaimed the captain, laughing at the 
boy’s impudence, “ why is it that all sailor boys 
will steal?” 
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“I s’pose it’s the natur’ 0’ the beast,” replied 
Joe, coolly. 

“0, Joe, you’re a depraved youth—but listen 
to me now: Never mind fixing the shelves now 
—I sent you here for another purpose. I’m 
going to get ups little fan with the starboard 
watch to-night, and I want you and Jack and 
Sam to help me. Now I will tell you my plan, 
and you must repeat it to Jack and Sam without 
letting anybody else hear you.” 

The captain then unfolded his scheme in all its 
details to the wide awake lad, who fally compre- 
hended all that was said. 

“Now,” continued Jolliman, “can I trust you 
to get Jack and Sam posted and ready for the 
parts they are to play?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ What are you going to tell them? Let me 
see how well you remember.” 

Joe repeated what the captdin had said to him 
in nearly the same words, for he had an excel- 
lent memory. 

“That's right—you’re good for it,” replied the 
captain. “ Now go forward and set the ball in 
motion. Tell the men to be ready at five bells in 
the first watch, and come aft here without dis- 
turbing the watch on deck. Here—fill your 
pockets with these biscuits, if you wish to, and 
then away with you.” 

Joe crammed his pockets to the extent of their 
capacity, and then hastened forward, overflowing 
with delight at the prospect, not only of the 
promised sport, but of the “reward of merit,” 
which he knew he should receive from Captain 
Jolliman if he served him faithfully. Jack and 
Sam were the two men before mentioned as hav- 
ing previously sailed with Jolliman, and Joe 
soon put them upon the qui vive to assist the old 
man in his funny project. In the meantime, 
Jolliman busied himself in constructing several 
articles which would be needed for the consum- 
mation of the scheme, and his assistants forward 
were no less active in getting themselves up for 
their own roles. 

‘The star-bowlines kept the first watch on the 
night following the conversation between Captain 
Jolliman and Joe the sailor-boy, and at six bells, 
the whole number, with the exception of the 
helmsman, were wrapped in the soundest slam- 
bers. The night was extremely dark, and the 
huge hall of the Fleetwing, as close-hauled to 
the wind and running ten knots an hour, she ca- 
reened over the billows, seemed like a wedge to 
pierce the inky black space about her which was 
almost tangible. 

Captain Jolliman was up and dressed and sat 
in his stateroom as if in momentary expecta- 
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tion of a summons on deck. The helmsman 
was in great glee, muttering softly to himself and 
occasionally slapping his trousers pocket in which 
a hard silver was plainly perceptible to the sense 
of touch, and which dollar had just been present- 
ed him by the captain in consideration of a ser- 
vice which he had performed by keeping his eyes 
and ears closed to what had just transpired on 
the deck of the Fleetwing. 

Suddenly the clear ringing report of a pistol, 
fired apparently from the mizzen topmast cross- 
tree, started and aroused the sleepers fore and 
aft; the next moment a hoarse voice which 
seemed to proceed from some vessel on the ship’s 
weather bow, and at a very short distance from 
her was heard crying: 

“Ship ahoy! What the deuce are you trying 
todo? Do you mean to run us down ?” 

The look-out man jumped up from his recum- 
bent position, and glancing in the direction of 
the voice, beheld a faint light resembling the rays 
shed from the binnacle-lantern of a ship. 

“ Sail ho!” he cried, hastily. ‘“ A sail on the 
weather bow. Hard a port your helm!” 

“Hard a starboard, you sleepy-head, or you'll 
cut us to the water-edge” yelled the mysterious 
Voice again. 

“Hard a lee!” shouted the second mate to the 
helmsman. 

“ Hard a weather !”” bellowed the look-out. 

“Well! Hard ahelm, then,” replied the offi- 
cer, for he too observed the light on the weather 
bow. “Up with your helm !” 

“ Down with your helm! Are you drunk or 
crazy?’ came in angry tones from the stran- 
ger, but this time from a different quarter. The 
light had momentarily disappeared, and now 
twinkled brightly on the lee bow. 

“ Ahoy, there!’ cried the second mate, hail- 
ing the mysterious stranger. 

“ Ahoy, yourself!”” 

“Why don’t you put your own helm up, and 
get out of the way ?” 

“Because we never turn aside for mortals!” 

“Who are you?” 

“ Heave your ship to, and let us come aboard.” 

«Who are you?” 

“Never mind that. Call your captain.” 

At this moment the captain sprang up” the 
companion-way. 

“ What is all this uproar about ?” he asked. 

“There is a strange sail on the lee bow, no, on 

e weather bow, as I live,” continued the offi- 
cew, for again the light changed to windward. 

“ Well, what of it ?” 

“ The skipper orders us to heave to, and let 
hia come on board, sir.” 
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“T will speak him myself.” And the captain 
hastened forward. 

During all this time, the helmsman, notwith- 
standing the conflicting orders he bad received, 
had neither put his helm up or down, but had 
kept the ship to her course, and although she had 
been sailing at the rate of ten miles an hour, the 
distance between her and the strange light had 
not decreased by a single inch. 

“ Ship ahoy !” again hailed the captain. 

“ Hallo!” responded Jolliman. 

“ What ship is that, pray ?” 

“The Fleetwing, Jolliman, from Liverpool, 
and bound to New York.” 

“ Are you the captain ?” 

“ Ay, ay!” 

“All right. Heaveto, and let us come aboard.” 

“Who are you ?” 

“ King Neptune and his prime-minister, Davy 
Jones. Heave to.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir! Back the main yard!” 

The captain spoke in a tremulous voice as if 
overwhelmed with fear, and the men caught the 
infection, as they silently hove the ship to, trem- 
bling in anticipation of what waa to follow. 

At this moment a ball of red fire twelve inches 
or more in diameter suddenly appeared st the 
mizzen-track, upon which was visible the eem- 
blance of a huge eye, wide open, and staring 
down upon the deck ; and after a lapse of three 
or four minutes, a similar luminary blazed forth 
at the main. In the meantime, sounds were 
heard from the weather bow, which exactly re- 
sembled the lowering of a boat from the davits 
of a vessel; with the necessary orders to the 
helmsman and crew, and appropriate responses. 
Presently the noise of plashing oars was heard, 
growing more and more distinct as if a boat were 
approaching the ship. 

All the lanterns on board the Fleetwing had been 
hastily lighted and suspended about the weather 
gangway, where the watch had collected, by the 
captain’s orders, to welcome their supernataral 
visitors. And now, a third constellation, similar 
in every respect to the other two, glowed sud- 
denly at the fore truck ; and simultaneously with 
its appearance, a small boat, containing two 
strange looking beings, shot into the light shed 
on the water by the lanterns and ranged up 
alongside the weather gangway ladder. 

Shipping their oars, the strangers made their 
painter fast to the side and scrambled up the lad- 
der. As first one and then the other tall figure, 
sprang down from the rail and stood on the deck 
in the full glow of the lanterns, the crew stepped 
back aghast ; and well they might, for the appear- 
ance of their nocturnal visitors was truly terrific, 
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The costume of both was extremely gro- 
teeqae. The foremost was dressed in a huge pilot 
evat reaching below his knees, and beneath which 
appeared flowing trousers of a sea-green color; 
his feet were encased in mocassins, curiously 
‘wrought with shells and corals, and his head was 
covered with a bushy mass of wet sea-weed, 
which apparently grew there, and his huge beard 
and whiskers were of the same submarine sub- 
stance. A crown of shark’s-teeth inserted in a 
circular rim of bone surmounted his head, and in 
his hand he bore a huge trident or three-pronged 
pitchfork. Barnacles clung to or were sewed all 
over his shaggy coat, and his ruddy face was en- 
crusted with salt. 

His companion was wrapped from head to 
foot in a shroud of coarse canvass, which covered 
even his head, and having holes cut for his 

“eyes, nose and mouth. This ghostly drapery 
was gathered in at the waist by a rope which 
was wound several times around his verson and 
tied in a double reef-knot; and the terrible 
“death’s head and crossbones,” was painted in 
black upon his broad chest. In one hand he 
bore a fragment of a shark-fish’s bony weapon, 
about three feet in length, and in the other a 
large speaking trampet, green and corroded, as 
if it hed lain for a thousand years in the “ oozy 
cares” of the sea. 

“Come aboard, sir!’ said the first described, 
in a deep gruff voice, touching his crown to the 
captain as he spoke. \ 

“So I perceive,” replied Jolliman. 
are King Neptune, I suppose.” 

‘Ay, and thisis my respected friend, Davy 
Jones.” 

Davy bowed to the captain and extended his 
hand, which the latter took, but instantly dropped 
again, shivering from head to foot, as if its 
toach chilled him to the very marrow of his bones. 
The crew looked on with terror depicted upon 
their countenances. 

“What is your majesty’s will?” asked the 
captain. 

“T have come to punish your whole starboard 
watch, for the insult which they have offered the 
Powers of the sea.” : 

“ Ay, his majesty is justly offended. He.has 
come to pronounce judgment, and I, his execu- 
tioner, shall speedily carry out the sentence,” 
added Davy Jones. 

“In what have they offended ?” asked Jolliman. 

“They have mocked at my power, by presu- 
ming éo slumber in the presence of the storm-king, 
by spending the hours in sleep which they should 

-devote to watchfulness against the attacks of my 
servants, the winds and waves.” 


“You 








“ And what will you do with them ?” 

“ Secure them in the prison-cells of the ocean, 
where all are confined who despise my authority.” 

“ Spare them this once, your majesty.” 

“It is impossible! They must suffer the pex- 
alty of their folly. Away with them, Davy!” 

“ Davy stepped forward and extended his arms 
as if to clasp the whole group in one fatal 
embrace. 

“Stay!” cried the captain, throwing himself 
between the cowering, shrinking crew and the 
hideous monster of the deep. “ Listen one mo- 
ment, your majesty.” 

“ Bay on,” replied Neptune. “Bat be brief, 
for we must hasten to the Arctic Ocean, where 
an iceberg is about to crush a whale-ship into 
atoms, and the services of Davy and myself will 
be required to assign toeach member of her crew 
his last resting place in the ocean cemetery.” 

“Have I not been a faithful servant to your 
majesty, ever since I first felt the epray of the salt 
sea upon my cheek 1” 

“You have, Jolliman ; would there were more 
like you.” 

“Then, will you not at my request, spare 
these men this once, if they will promise never to 
offend again ?” 

Old Neptune seemed to meditate for a moment, 
then, turning to his companion, the two worthies 
held a whispered consultation. At length the 
god spoke again : 

“For your sake, Jolliman, I will spare them, 
on condition that they kneel at my feet and 
promise never again ta sleep apon the watch.” 

“ Do you hear that, men ?” cried the captain. 
“Down on your knees and promise what his 
majesty desires.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the unanimous 
as the crew flung themselves upon their marrow- © 
bones. 

The second mate, alone, of the starboard 
watch, saw through the farce from beginning to 
end, but as he found that the men, with true sail- 
or superstition, one and all firmly believed that 
Neptune and Davy Jones, in propria persone, 
stood before them, he relished the joke too well 
to spoil it by any show of reluctance ; #0, kneel 
ing with the rest, he repeated in his turn 
theee words : 

“T promise never again to sleep in my watch 
on deck, and as I fulfil this vow, 50 may King 
Neptune guard and protect me, or condemn me 
to merited punishment !” 

“Tt ia well!” exclaimed Neptune. “Now, 
Jolliman, farewell. I grant you # prosperous 
passage, and a safe return to your family.” 

“ Thanks, your majesty.” 


“ Farewell!” cried Neptane. 

Farewell!” echoed Davy Jones. 

“ Ferewell |” replied Jolliman. 

“‘Good-by !” stammered the trembling crew. 
And the two supernataral beings clambered over 
the rail and descended backward into their 
boat. 

“ Fill away your main yard!” shoeted Davy 
Jones, through his rusty trumpet, as he cast off 
his painter. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied Jolliman, and with joy- 
fal alacrity, the wateh braced round the yards. 

The three lights at the mast-heads had been 
rapidly growing dim, and as the ship filled away 
they faded into total darkness. Ina few mo- 
ments mote, the cheering sound of eight bells 
was heard, and the wondering star-bowlines has- 
tened to the forecastle to inform their shipmates 
of the strange events which had just transpired 
on board. 

Assoon asthe starboard watch were fairly 
asleep, the ship was again hove to, and the boat 
of old Neptune and .Davy Jones came immedi- 
ately alongside. It was hoisted to the davits, 
and when there, bore a striking resemblance to 
the Fleetwing’s own quarter-boat. The god and 
his companion came aboard, and hastened into 
the cabin, whence they presently reappeared, not 
as Neptane and Davy Jones, but as Jack Wil- 
liams and Sam Peterson, of the forecastle. The 
starboard watch were effectually cured of their 
fault, for they never doubted but that the scene 
which had so terrified them had been real, not- 
withstanding the hints thrown out by the lar- 
board watch, concerning the part which Jack and 
Gam had played in the farce. 

Several days afterward, the second mate found 
a OP? 22 Set, tom the captain an axle 
nation of the modus operandi by which he had 
carried out the joke to such perfection, and the 
captain readily gave him the desired information 
‘on the point. 

It appeared that the mysterious lights at the 
mast-beads were proper lanterns, which the cap- 
tain had himself constracted and caused to be at- 
tached to the tracks. When the proper moment 
for lighting up bad arrived, Joe had clinibed to 
the mizzen truck, and illuminated tho lantern 
placed there; after which he slid across to the 
main-topgallant crosstrees, upon the mizzen roy- 
al-stay, and ascending to the main track, lighted 
the lantern there and in the samme manner crossed 
over to the foremast. : 

After Jack end Sam bad arrayed themeclves 
in proper cestame, they had seated themselves 
in the quarter-boat which Jolliman and Joo bed 
then lowered carefully into the water. One end 
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of a spere coil of rope had been attached to the 
ead of the fying jib-boom and the other ead 
P in the hands of Jack and Sam. By this 
rope they had drawn themselves forward of the 
ship and then by holding it fast had kept the 
boat at a distance of some twenty feet from the 
ship, while they were still, of course, towed along 
with her. 

A lantern was suspended from a pole placed 
upright in the bows, and by means of aa oar, 
Jack had been enabled to shift the position of the 
boat from the leeward, and back again et plea- 
sure. After the ship was hove to, they let go 
their hold upon the rope, and pulled alongside. 
‘When they re-embarked in their boat, they pulled 
her astern of the ship, and holding by a line 
which had been thrown over the taffrail for the 
purpose, were quietly towed along in the ship’s 
wake until they could return aboard, unseen by" 
their victims. 

Thus was the mystery explained, and, for 
many long months afterward the captain and the 
second mate indulged in hearty laughter, when- 
ever they remembered the nocturnal visit of his 
majesty, King Neptune, and his prime-minister 
and executioner, Davy Jones. 

ep 


CONFESSIONS OF INFIDELITY. 

Says Hume: “I seem affrighted and con- 
founded with the solitude in which I am_ placed 
by my Philosophy. When I look abroad, on ev- 
ery side I see dispute, contradiction, distraction. 

‘hen I turn my eye inward, I see nothing but 
doubt and ignorance. Where am I ? or what am I? 
From what cause do I derive my existence? To 
what condition shall I return? I am confound- 
ed with questions. I begin to fancy myself in a 
most deplorable condition, environed with dark- 
ness on every side.” 

Voltaire says : “ The world abounds with won- 
ders, and also with victims. In man is more 
wretchedness than in all other animals pat 
together.” How, did he judge of it? By 
own heart. He adds: “ Man loves life, he 
knows he must die; spends his existence in dif- 
fasing the miseries he has suffered, cutting the 
throats of his fellow-creatures for pay, cheating 
and being cheated. The bulk of mankind,” he 
continues, “are nothing more than a crowd of 
wretches, equally criminal, equally unfortunate. 
IwishI hed never been born.” 

Hear what St. Paul says: ‘I have fought s 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 

faith, Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, will giveme at that day.”—Lutheran 
Observer. 





LEARNING. 
ithe teen 
A bunch of grapes sprung up among the thorns, 
Where, but fy Raton, none the harm can miss: 
Nor art’s true riches read to understand, 
But shall, to please his taste, offend his hand. 
Loan Deoexs. 


THE SMUGGLRB'S BRADE. 


[onseneat.} 
ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 





BY MARY PBRCIVAL. 





The voice of joy was hushed, 
And sorrow reigned around, 
‘When we laid away our darling 

Neath yonder gmassy mound. 


O, gently came the angel, 
Wandering in quest of flowers, 

To twine a besuteous garland 
To deck celestial bowers. 


‘He gathered from our garden 
A bud of promise fair, 

And took our infant darting 
To reakes of purer air. 


‘That here in this cold world of ours 
He said it ne'er could bloom ; 
And told us of # better land 
Away beyond the tomb. 


Here we are left to watch and pray, 
For soon he'll come again; 

Peace, troubled heart, and meehly bear 
A beavenly Father's reign! 


0. suffer it to go to him— 
Of such his kingdom fs; 

For in that beauteous gariend there 
Our cholcest gem is his. 





{onsamraL.] 


THE SHUGGLER’S BRIDE. 





BY DAVID A. HARRISON. 





In the spring of 1829 there came to Marseilles, 
to the hotel where I lodged, a young couple in 
whom I became very much interested. They oc- 
eupied rooms opposite to mine, and from meet- 
ing them several times daily, in the hall, we 
passed from bowing to speaking, and ‘before 
many months we became very intimate and 
formed a very happy trio. Henri Zeiber was a 
German, and his wife, the beautiful Nina, a 
Frenchwoman. They had been married but a 
few weeks, before they came to Marseilles, and 
over them seemed to hang a cloud, but one which 
seemed gradually to lighten. 

I was obliged to remain at Marseilles some 
months, and the time would have hung rather 
heavy on my hand, for I was companionable 
parson and very fond of home comforts, had it 
net been for the smart, witty Zeiber, and his 
gentle, affectionate little wife. For me, they 
made a home—I was always welcome, and many 
a pleasant evening 1 spent in their roams, read- 
igg or listening to Nina Zeiber, who with s very 
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sweet voice and much expression, sang pretty 
ballads and love songs. 

Some of my time I spent in painting, and ona 
day, after watching Nina’s face, I made bold to 
ask her: to sit for the prominent figure in my 
new picture. She very willingly conesonted, and 
was quite curious about my pictare. It wass 
faney sketch, and I refused to give any informa- 
tion relative to the subject, or let them see my 
work till it was completed. Nina Zeiber ses 
three times—three successive days, then I closed 
my stadio door and painted in silence. Each 
day Henri asked if it was finished and was an 
swered in the negative. He almost worshipped 
his wife, and I know that the interest he expressed 
in my work was caused by his desire to see his 
wife’s lovely face in canvass. I am sure I didn’t 
blame him, for Nina Zeiber had the most beauti- 
fal face I ever saw—exquisite in feature, color 
and expression. At last the picture was finished, 
and for an amateur, it was good. The subject 
had been suggested to me by the reading of a 
pretty livle Spanish story. . It represented s 
dark, deep cave, by the water, with the green, 
curling waves rolling a little ways into the mouth 
of it. Inthe centre of the picture, and of the 
opening of the cave, brought into relief by the 
dark, rough rocks and angry waves, were two 
figures—e man, roughly dressed, lying on his 
back, with his feet almost washed by the waters, 
and his deathly pale face turned upward—and, 
bending over him, the figure of a besutifal 
woman whose face expressed despair and anxiety. 
The fece was slightly raised, and the dark, anx- 
ious eyes were looking out of the cave across the 
waters. The back-ground was filled in with 
rough rocks and swarthy, dark-browed men. The 
sole ray of light in the picture glanced in as if 
from the top of the cave, and fell upon the face 
of the dying man, and upon the’ upper part of 
the woman’s face, lighting only the deep, des- 
pairing eyes. 

Placing my pet in the best possible light, I 
eagerly called my friends to examine it. They 
came and I watched to see the effect my picture 
would produce, I saw Nina turn 2 little pale, 
and deep flush spread over the brow of Henri 
Zeiber, involuntarily: they draw a little closer to 
each other. Iwas astonished at the sensation 
my picture had produced, and my artist’s pride 
rose, for I saw that I had painted forcibly. Vis 
ions of fature greatness and a name hereafter fa- 
mons in the annals of art, floated before my eyes. 
My ambitions dreams were broken inte, bya 
question asked in a hoarse voice : 

“ What do you call your picture, Monsienr 
Harrison?” 
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“The Smuggler’s Bride,” I. answered readily 
enough. And the next instant I felt the iron 
grasp of two hands upon my throat; miy feet 
slid from under me, and I fell to the floor, and 
Henri Zeiber was kneeling upon my chest. I 
was astonished, bewildered, frightened. I had 
never been served so before since I was a Fresh- 
man at Yale, and got collared by young Wat- 
kins. I closed my eyes for one instant, thinking 
all was lost; that I was in the clutches of a mad- 
man and would never leave them alive. I 
closed my eyes, and what between fright (for 
Iam acoward) and strangulation, I was fast 
losing my senses, when I heard Nina’s voice, a 
trembling, fearful voice, and it sounded better 
than the sweetest music I ever heard : 

“ Henri,Henri! Was wollen sie thun ? (What 
are you going to do ?) 

I was not much of a German scholar then, but 
I know that the execrable growls he uttered 
meant that he was going to murder me then and 
there. I trentbled from head to foot, and a cold 
perspiration settled over me. Ugh! I tremble 
now. Suddenly I felt the grasp of his fingers 
loosen, and I heard Nina talking to him in her 
winning manner. I cautiously opened one eye, 
but his great, dark eyes were on me and the re- 
Tentless fingers tightened gently, gently but still 
with strangling meaning. I dared not move, and 
being a timid man, and, moreover, no match for 
my athletic foe, I resolved to be quiet and strive 
to prepare for the worst. 

It seemed as if I had lain there hours, though 
it was only a few seconds, when Henri Zeiber 
rose and Nina with her bright eyes bent over me. 
I felt she was looking at me, still I dared not 
open my eyes. Presently she exclaimed, in a 
low, sad voice: 

“Henri! Henri! You have killed bim!” 

T hated to pain her kind heart, so at that ex- 
clamation, I gave a dolorous groan and faint 
movement. It had the desired effect. Nina again 
bent over me and asked, fearfally : 

“Monsieur Harrison, are you very much 
hurt ?” 

I was more frightened than hurt, but conclad- 
ed it was best policy to “ play possum” a little 
while longer, so in a faint, half-strangled voice, 
I gasped out: 

«“ Ali—but—gone. Can—you—not—raise— 
me—and—and—lay me—on—my—b-e-d 1” 

I kept my eyes closed and breathed: short and 
hard, with here and there a groan. <A few sec- 
onds I lay there, when I felt myself raised in 
the powerful arms of my foe and borne to the 
next room, where I was laid upon the bed, with 
no very gentle motion, but I pardoned the litte 
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malice, and Nina bathed my head and throat with 
cold water and cologne. Still doubtfal as to the 
wisest course to pursue, I lay perfectly quiet, with 
my eyes obstinately closed. Only a few minutes 
did I lay there, for soon the young Zeiber, the 
tiger ! left the room. As soon as I was sure that 
he was safe in his own room, by the click of the 
latch, I sprang from my bed, thereby frightening 
Nina half out of her senses. 

“In Heaven’s name, Nina, tell me the reason 
of your husband’s strange behaviour !”” 

“T cannot, Monsieur Harrison, bat Henri will. 
It is the only apology he can make you for his 
almost fatal violence. Are you better? Can 
you listen to him now? I will call him.” 

“<0, don’t,” I exclaimed, and one hand invol- 
untarily sought my injured throat. 

Nina smiled mischievously, and said as she 
went to the door : 

“ You have nothing to fear.” 

When she left the room I dragged my chair to 
the low window, resolved that if Henri Zeiber 
made such another spring at me, I would jump 
into the street. But Nina had spoken rightly, 
when Henri entered the room all his frenzy 
seemed to have passed, and ina sad voice he 
begged to be forgiven. 

“My injured friend, can you ever forgive 
me?” 

“‘ Most certainly,” I answered, with the affa- 
bility of the great Mogul. “Please be seated, 
and if not too disagreeable or painful, I will lis- 
ten to your explanation.” 

“T can explain it in only one way—by telling 
yous story, asking only one favor in return— 
that you will keep what I tell you a profound 
secret. The following is the tale as I heard it : 

“In the year 1829, the Rhine perfectly 
swarmed with smugglers, no cargo was safe, and 
the wily contrabandists eluded the utmost vigi- 
lance. The winter was cold and the earth covered 
half the time with snow. The government grew 
desperate, and late in the fall sent to Rhineland 
one whom they judged would carry terror to the 
hearts of the contrabandists. Carl Loiret and his 
daughter, Elise, settled among the people, and 
none suspécted the trath. Flise was bewitching- 
ly beantifal, and soon all the youths were wild 
about her, seeming to care for nothing but ob- 
taining a smile from her. This no one was able 
to do but the botd, handsome Moritz Ebstorff. 
To him the beautifa! Elise gave her young heart, 
and she gave it to one worthy of it as far as the 
world could judge. 

Carl Loiret alone seemed to look suspiciously 
at the young man, and even went so far as to for- 
bid him the house, giving his pretty Elise as a 
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reason for doing so, that he bélongei tothe band 
of contrabandists. That reason was not sufii- 
cient, and Elise and Moritz met clandestinely. 
‘What she learned of her lover did not seem to 
frighten Elise Loiret, for she clung to him with 
a devoted love. 

“One evening Car! Loiret was quietly sipping 
his coffee, when the door opened and unan- 
nounced an official entered the room. His dress 
and manner betokened haste and anxiety, which 
his words soon explained. 

“*Up! up! Loiret! There's mischief afloat! 
One of the smugglers, a drunken oaf, has 
peached and disclosed the whole infamous plot— 
rendezvous and watchword. Get ready as quick 
as you can! Arm yourself, for there will be the 
deuce to pay this night, or my head for a foot- 
ball? 


“ Without a word Carl Loiret rose and hastily 
wrapped himeelf in cap and cloak, and took from 
his desk a brace of clumsy pistols. As he left 
the room he whispered to his terror-stricken 
Elise : 

“‘1 am right, and if I come across that scoun- 
drel, Ebstorff, I'll shoot him like a mad-dog. 
They cannot escape me now.’ 

“ Now was no time for faltering, so Elise sum- 
moned all her courage and with a calm, smiling 
face, she answered : - 

“‘T fear not for Ebstorff, but, father, be careful 
they do not outwit you again. They are slip- 
pery customers, and know the rocks and hiding- 
places better than you.’ 

“ So father and daughter parted. As soon as 
the door closed and Elise heard her father’s feet 


breaking through the little crast of snow outside’ 


the house, she fell upon her knees beside a chair, 
and sobbed bitterly. A few moments she gave 
way to grief, then sprang up. 

“* Moritz, I will save you—save you, or die! 
What would life be without you! Blessed was 
the hour when led by your love you disclosed all 
to me. Now I can aid you, and I will!’ 

“In a few seconds Elise was warmly dressed 
and ready for any emergency. She was pale but 
firm. Taking the precaution to throw a white 
drapery over her shoulders and drees, she sallied 
out, and as long as her road lay in the direction 
her father had taken, she closely kept in his 
track, and her tiny feet made no mark. Quickly 
and silently Elise Loiret walked till she reached 
the river’s bank—a steep, rocky precipice. Here 
she paused to deliberate, and as she did so, the 
village clock tolled the hour—half past eleven— 
and at twelve the contrabandists would be start- 
ing on their projects. To go round by the way 
Moritz had told her of, would take an hour, for 
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it was a rough, dangerous road, and then she 
would be too late—too late! Kneeling upon the 
snow with eager eyes Elise peered over the pre- 
cipice—nothing but rocks covered in places with 
ice and snow. It was the only sure way of 
reaching the rendezvous, and yet—it was almost 
certain death to attempt it. 

“© ghnll be too late if I go the other way, and 
here I can but perish.’ 

“Seizing with both hands the overhanging 
bough of a tree, Elise swung off into the darkness. 
The branch cracked and bent lower and lower, till 
Elise felt her feet touch a narrow, rocky ledge, 
the one she had espied from the bank. So far 
was good, and Elise smiled triumphantly, though 
she knew the worst had to be accomplished. 
Clinging to the sharp rocks, swinging over the 
black waters beneath, sliding with the ice and 
snow, dizzy and bleeding, Elise at last reached 
the rocky base, and sank almost fainting on the 
ground. Her feet were almost bare, her shoes 
having been torn from her feet by the sharp 
rocks, and her delicate little hands were torn and 
bleedifg. A moment she paused to recover her 
self-possession, then started on her comparative- 
ly easy road. At last she reached the narrow 
side-entrance to the smugglers’ vast cave. The 
men were busy, and so silently had she come, 
that none noted her approach, till at the deep, re- 
sounding, despsiring cry, ‘you are betrayed! 
Fly!’ they looked up, and beholding a delicate, 
womanly figure draped in white, with dishevelled 
hair and bleeding hands the most of them, igno- 
rant, superstitious people, were horror-stricken 
and fled precipitately, never looking behind them. 
One remained, and that was Moritz Ebstorff, and 
he turned and questioned fiercely, for in the dim 
light he did not recognize his dearly beloved, and 
her voice s0 changed by fatigue and fear gave 
no clue to her identity. 

“*Who are you, who dares to speak treason 1” 

“<¢Fly for your life, and question not! Fare- 
well, Moritz!’ 

“ He knew her then, and sprang forward in time 
to catch her in his arms, as overcome with cold, 
fatigue, pain and fear she fainted. Just then a 
faint light appeared, and the officers of the rev- 
enue arrived. They saw the tall, manly figure, 
but not the fragile being in his arms, and the fore- 
most man fired and Moritz fell. The report of 
the musket resounding through that echoing cav- 
ern, roused Elise from the swoon, and wholly 
conscious she sprang to her feet, and exclaimed, 
as she saw another man raise his gun: 

“You do well to fire upon a woman, and that 
woman the daughter of your commanding officer.’ 

“The musket fell, and the man came forward. 
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“¢Your pardon, Mademoiselle Loire. 1 
dreamed not of meeting you here. Return with 
us. All have fied.’ 

«© All, save this one, who lies dead at your feet. 
Go without me. I watch here by my dead, till 
the morning comes. Say to my father that when 
my vigil is over, I will return. Go, now!’ 

“The men obeyed silently. When they were 
gone, Elise busied herself with her lover. He 
was quite severely wounded. When she had 
made him comfortable as possible, she left him, 
and soon by the aid of the smugglers’ wives had 
him transferred to a place of safety before day- 
break. When the sun rose, the officers reached 
the cave and found a large quantity of valuable 
goods and merchandise. 

“That night Carl Loiret got his death. The 
exercise gave him a heavy cold, and he took to 
His bed and never rose. Elise nursed him with 
affectionate care, and the old man passed away, 
blessing her. 

“ Moritz Ebstorff and Etise were married soon 
after Carl Loiret died, and left for other parts. 
The smuggling for that time was broken uf, and 
the viflage people no longer feared the visit of 
the officers.” 

‘Monsieur Harrison,” said Zefber, when the 
story was finished, “I am that Moritz Ebstorff, 
and Nina, my dear Nina, here beside me, is the 
Elise Loiret who one dark night perilled her life 
to save mine. Ninety feet down the rocky preci- 
pice, she descended—no human being has ever 
dared attempt it since—I shuddered as I looked 
up, to sce the way she came. Here in Marseilles 
T have striven to bury the memory of the past, 
and make myself worthy of my beautifal Nina. 
Your picture recalled all the past, and I thought 
when you named the picture that you had 
learriéd all and would denounce me. A mad- 
ness seized me—you know the rest—will you for- 
give met” 

“Certainly,” I replied. ‘ And let me beg that 
you will accept this, my best picture, which ts 
made sacred by the face of your heroic wife 
shining from it; and we alone shal! know that it 
was once called Tue Swucorer’s Barpr.” 





LOVE. 

Love?—I will tell thee what it is to love! 

It is to build with human thoughts a shrine 
‘Where Hope sits brooding Hike a beauteous dove, 

Where Time seems young, and Life » thing divine. 
Yes, this is love—the atendfast and the true, 

The immortal giory which hath never set; 
The best, the brightest boon the heart e’er knew: 

‘Of all life's sweets, the very sweetest yet! 

Cuanies Bwarm. 





Praise, though it may be our due, is not like a 
bank bill to be paid upon demand ; to be valu-” 
able it must be voluntary. 
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HOW TEOUMSEH WAS KILLED. 


The Western Christian Advocate laeely con 
tained aa obituary notice, by Rev. A. Wright, of 
the Indiana Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Isaac Hamblin, Senior, who died at his residence, 
near Indiana, afew months since, aged about 
eighty-six years. Mr. Hamblin was a man of 
deep Piety ead unquestionable veracity. He was 
in the battle of the Thames, and the writer gives 
the following 94 his statement in rd to the 
manner in which Tecumseh was killed: ‘ He 
segs ke was standing but a few-feet from Colonel 
Jol mn when he fell, and in full view, and saw 
the whole of that part of the battle. He was well 
acquainted with Tecumseh, having seen him be- 
fore the war, and having been a prisoner seven- 
teen days, and received many a cursing from him. 
He thinks that Tecumseh thought Johnson was 
Harrison, as he often heard the chief swear that 
he would have Harrison’s scalp, and seemed to 
have a 9; hatred of him. Johnson’s horse 
fell under him, he himself being also deeply 
wounded ; in the fall he lost his sword, his large 
pistols were empty, and he was entangled with 

jis horse on the ground. Tecumseh had fired 
his rife at him, and when he saw him fall, he 
threw down his gun and bounded forward like a 
tiger sure of his prey. Johnson had only a side 
pistol ready for use. He aimed at the chief over 
the head of his horse, and shot near the centre of 
his forehead. When the ball struck, it seemed 
to him that the Indian jumped with his head fall 
fifteen feet into the air; as soon as he struck the 
Fronnd, a little Frenchman ran his bayonet into 
im and pinned him fast to the ground.” 
+. 
CYANIZED WOOD. 


The Hartford Courant gives a simple and effi- 
cacious mode of cyanizing wood, so as to pre- 
vent it from rotting: Dissolve blue vitriol in 
boiling water, then add water enough to make 
twenty quarts of the solution to each pound of 
vitriol. The end of the stick to be cyanized, is 
to be dropped into the solution and left in it for 
four or five days; for shingles, three days will 
answer ; posts six inches square, require ter days 
soaking. Put the solution in a metal vessel or 
keyed fox, as it will shrink any barrel so as to 
cause Chloride of zinc will answer in- 
stead of vitriol, but vitriol costs but a few cents 
to the pound. To show its efficacy, the editor 
says that small stakes used to sapport raspberry- 
vines after twelve years constant use, were as 
sound and bright as if recently made, the part 
in the ground being as sound as that in the air. 








A GOLD STORY. 


The liveliest gold item of the season is in a late 
Mariposa Gazette, which says, “ three quartz mi- 
ners struck a ‘pocket’ in a quartz lode not far 
from this place, from which they took in one day 

and gold that will yield nearly, if not quite, 

irty thousand dollars. Over $16,000 had been 
pounded out in two hand mortars up to Tuesday, 
and there remained, to be reduced in the same 
manner, three pieces, each of which was aboutas 
ass measure. To us it appeared that 

at least one-third of the entire weight of these 
was gold, that not only lay in flakes as largeas a 
dollar on the outside, but penetrated all the rock.” 
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Komnmamat.] 
THE VISION. 


BYR. G JomMSTON. 





‘Long, long ago, in days of yore, 
Once, when my love and I 
Sat side by aide on Hudson's ahote 
‘To wee the boats go by: 
While Ustening to the old chereb-bell,' 
Which distantly did toll 
‘The mournfal music of s knell 
‘Yor some departed soul, 
She looked a moment in the tide, 
As ifin revery; 
‘Then starting up, “‘ Ere long,”' she cried, 
“That bell will toll for me! 
Tee it all—I see it all— 
The newly-furnished grave, 
‘The rad procession and the pall— 
There, there, within the wave! 
‘Tals vision is the tongue of Fate, 
And tells what is to be: 
0 Father, be it soon or late, 
I bow to thy decree!”” 


"Twas in the joyous month of May 
My darling prophesied ; 

Aud ere the summer passed away, 
‘Death smote her and she died. 

And as we bore her corse along, 
A white bird ventured near, 

Regardlees of the mourning throng, 
And hovered o'er the bier. 

And when we'd done the faneral rite, 
It rang a solemn stave, 

While stooping from its cireling fight, 
And rested on the grave. 

‘Then sprang upon exultaat wing, 
And soared sway in air; 

And made the welkin sweetly ring 
With music strangely rare! 
+ 2-2 


[onsomvat.] 
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BY JOSEFH H. WELDON. 





Tr had been a féte day in Guienne, for it was 
the year 1200, and King John of England had 
in the morning received oaths of fealty from 
Yarious counts, amongst whom were those of 
Angouleme and La Marche. It was now evening, 
sad the soft, clear breeze had tempted farth the 
numerous inhabitants of the fancy villas that 
dotted the woods and hills high up the bank op- 
Petite to the rich town of Bordeaux, that frowned 
on them in all her pride of wealth and majestic 
beauty, while casting her broad shadows over the 
smooth bosom of the Garonne, on whose sur- 
face sported many gaily decked skiffs, filled with 
light bearts and mill lighter spirits. 

Among them King John’s shone pre-eminent, 





with its crimson curtainsand gay-liveried attend- 
ants, reposing on, rather than cutting through, 
the sunny waters. Boat after boat came up with 
and shot past it, scarcely touching anything, save 
the soft-fanning vapor that swept over the fairy 
world of flowers, on the banks by which they 
passed, till all had disappeared ; yet still the idle 
monarch reclined on its velvet-cushioned seats, 
watching the playful flies, which as they danced 
over the mirrory purple in fantastic circles, now 
basking in the fall glory of the west, then skim- 
ming along the wave sent glittering lines cream- 

For once he was admiring nature in the hour 
when she most disposes the mind to peace with 
all around—and he had long been left alone in 
the watery world, when the soft sound of a lute 
came to his ear, and presently a boat, decorated 
with the purest white, came qnickly up with 
them. The owner, a tall, martial-like young 
man, rose and doffed his cap to the monarch, 
while his companion, a lovely girlscarcely in the 
first bloom of womanhood, laid down her lute, 
and drawing her veil more closely around her, 
also rose and gracefully returned John’s gracious 
bend of the neck, for he had recognized in the 
elegant man before him the young Count de la 
Marche. They then passed on, and as the lute 
was resumed, many a truant breeze bore its 
strains to the apparently abeorbed monarch. 
Suddenly, however, turning to his gentleman in 
waiting, he demanded : 

“ Know you if La Marche is married ?” 

“Sire,” answered the attendant, “the count 
has since childhood been betrothed to the lovely 
Isabel of Angouleme, the lady with him, and to- 
morrow Bordeaux will make merry at their 
nuptials.” 

“Betrothed !” exclaimed John, “ only be- 
trothed—to-morrow to consummate the nuptials, 
say you—ashore ! ashore !” 

The attendants, aware by his earnest man- 
ner, that some hasty resolve had just been taken 
by their capricious master, instantly ordered the 
rowers to speed, and a very few minutes landed 
snd found them safe within the gates of Bor. 
deanx. . 

In the meantime, the Count de la Marche had 
landed at his chateau with his beloved Isabel 
Tailleffer, who, as John’s informant had stated, 
had long been betrothed to him, and for some 
months had been placed under his protection by 
her father, the Count of Angouleme. But their 
marriage had not yet taken place on account of 
her extreme youth. They proceeded to the long 
hall, where the servants had prepared the light 
evening meal; and as they sat side by aide, and 
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La Marche’s lip touched her cheek, she thought 
not enough of heaven. 

“A pedier stands at the gate, my lord, and 
though I have told him that the Lady Isabel was 
well prepared, he insists upon it he has a head- 
wreath no bride would refuse to buy,” said a fe- 
male attendant, entering with breathless haste. 

“Nay, girl,” interrupted the count—and he 
smiled on his young bride—‘“the Lady Isabel 
and I are indebted to the pedter for his attention. 
She will see this magic wreath—bid him enter.” 

The maid retired well pleased with the order, 
for her reward, if she brought a successful mes- 
sage, was no less a consideration than a tempting 
new piece—one of the new coin just issued—and 
an old mark would have won the sly abigail to 
have undertaken a far greater achievment than 
that of winning her lord’s consent to admit one 
who bore a present worthy of purchase for the 
bride he doted upon. It was true she had made 
many objections to the errand, but then, each 
newly raised obstacle brought tempting promises 
of fature presents, till she finally said : 

“ Methinks, old man, thy conscience might 
trouble thee. I wonder thou art not ashamed to 
put such profits on thy ware as will enable thee 
to make such presents to timid maidens.” 

“ Nay, maiden, it is not every one boasts eyes 
as bright as yours. I will wager this golden ring,” 
—at the same time drawing one from his case—- 
“ that your mistress has not brighter ; and I know, 
maiden, I should not lose it to you, so take it.” 
And as she raised her hand to open the door, the 
wily pedler slid the ring on the hand of the noth- 
ing loth waiting-woman—and as the next day 
would make her the wife of the tall, handsome 
valet of La Marche, all these fine presents and 
promises could not have come more opportunely. 
Meanwhile the pedler entered the presence of 
Isabel and the count, and the abigail waited on 
the outer side for his return, to conduct him 
again throogh the long, winding galleries. ‘The 
contents of the pack were displayed — rings, 
necklaces, breast-knots, all “ inimitable” —and 
among the rest the boasted head-wreath. 

“ That wreath, my lord, I swear was purchased 
for the Queen of England,” said the pedler, hold- 
ing it daintily between his thumb and first 
finger-tips. 

“Tt is indeed beautiful,” said Isabel—*“ But 
hark, my lord, the warder’s horn sounds.” 

“°Tig doubtless, love, some of our good friends 
come to rest the night with us, before the mor- 
row’s féte. I will receive them in another cham- 
ber.—Do you purchase what in this motley col- 
lection pleases you best.” 

So saying, te smiled and left the hall. 
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“Nay, good man,” ré#wmed Isabel, in answer 
to the pedler’s praises of the ornament, “ what 
you ask is a purse of gold.” 

“Even so, lady. Bat look at the large pearls, 
and think how many one of these delicate roses 
contains,” returned the pedler, drawing more 
closely to her. . 

“ Ay, ‘tis true, and it is very beautiful. But I 
must look lower in the pack—such an expensive 
bauble does not become Isabel Tailleffer—so you 
must even carry it to the Queen of England, 
and—” 

“Place it on her fair brow,” concluded the 
pedler, snatching up the wreath and placing it 
on Isabel’s long silken hair with one hand, and 
with the other raising the gray scalp from his 
own head, discovered to the astonished girl, King 
John of England ! 

“Nay, fair lady, do not attempt to speak—I 
know all you would say—excuses for behaving 
with eo little ceremony, and surprise at seeing 
me here in such a disguise—yes, 1 know all, but 
this is not my businees here—do you not think 
the wreath becomes your silken tresses ?” 

“ Pardon me, sire,” said Isabel, endeavoring 
to free her hand from his close grasp. “I must 
warn my lord whose host he is. The King of 
England must not remain here in indignity any 
longer, and—” 

“But stay, Isabel Tailleffer. The wreath—I 
would know ,ere you leave me, if you think it 
will best become the Countess de la Marche, or 
the Queen of England ?” 

«+ “The royal Avise, sire,” she replied, taking 
itfrom her head. 

“Nay, I meant not her—” 

“ Did you notjsay the Queen of England, sire?” 

“ As traly, Isabel, as I meant you as such—” 

“Hosh, hush, sire! an’ I knew not your 
talent for saying gallant speeches, I should say it 
did not become me to listen to you. But I should 
be vain indeed to imagine your words in earnest. 
But I will leave my good lord a few moments 
only, to bid the count to his guest.” 

“Stay, Isabel of Angouleme, I command you, 
and listen to what I have to say—ay, and in 
earnest. Aviseis no longer myconsort. I shall 
obtain a dispensation from the pope to cancel my 
marriage vows. I have loved you since the mo- 
ment I gazed on you to-night—nay, hear me 
out. I had wished to obtain your free consent 
to share my throne, but you are so madly re- 
solved to refase our gracious offer, know that I 
have sworn on the holy cross to possess you—”” 

“Never! never! John of England, you dare 
not tear the betrothed from the altar!” Her 
feelings overcame her and she fainted. 
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John did not attempt to revive her, but kneel- 
ing by her side, pressed his lips on her icy cheek 
and exclaimed : i 

“ Were you leas beautiful I could pity you; 
bat as it is, you must be mine. I will now go 
to your father. Ambition is marked on his high 
brow and curling lip, as truly as feminine beauty 
and maidenly submission are in your soft, hazel 
eyes. I doubt not he would rather be the ances- 
tor of kings than counts. Farewell then, my 
beloved. In a few short hours. we shall meet 
again, and I doubt not there will be one at my 
side then, whoso well-told tale of inevitable ruin, 
or displeasure from me, will bend you to my 
wishes. But I must begone—farewell, farewell !” 

And after imprinting on her lips another im- 
passioned kiss, he rose, and gathering the trinkets 
in his pack, resumed his gray scalp and joined 
the inquisitive waiting-woman, who had been 
vainly endeavoring to catch one of the many 
lond words uttered by John. But she appeared 
by her smiling, simpering whispers to be well 
pleased with the continued conversation of her 
companion, and it would seem that she knew his 
rank, for as he reached the door and bade her 
“‘yemember the reward!” she ducked a curtesy 
even to the ground. 

The count’s surprise may be imagined, when, 
on returning to his bride he found her in a death- 
like swoon, and not one of the servants could 
give him the least explanation. With the great- 
est relief he saw her open her eyes, but she 
looked timidly round, and whispered : 

“Is he gone, then?” 

“Is who gone, dearest? I could almost chide 
you for thus alarming yourself. But you will 
pardon my. long absence when I tell you the 
canse. Rise, love, and see the bride-like presents 
King John’s knights have brought you.” 

“ King John’s presents for me—O, La Marche, 
I—but dismiss these attendants,” said Isabel, 
faintly. 

When they had left, she tarned to her aston- 
ished lord and exclaimed : 

“Let me not look on these baubles—barn 
them, La Marche. John has been here—the 
pedler with the wreath was himself. Away, 
away, and though it be not maidenly, I say away 
to the altar, if you would have Isabel Tailleffer 
your wife, for John of England has sworn she 
shall be his, and who is there that does not know 
his evil passions? As I fainted, I felt his hate- 
fal breath upon my cheek, and heard him say he 
would hasten to my father. ©, La Marche, to 
no one but yourself would I breathe it—but An- 
gouleme’s ruling passion is—ambition !” 

“Calm yourself, Isabel. Your timid spirit 
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has taken this mammery foo seriously. Depend 
upon it we shall hear no more of him. Joka 
caught but a glimpse of your charms this. eve- 
ning, but that made him wish a nearer view—an@ 
who woald not, dearest? I, at least, canaot 
ebide him.” f 

But La Marche smiled in assumed pleasantry, 
for he knew John’s character too well to feel at 
ease. 

“Stop, La Marche,” interrupted Isabel, “ you. 
know hetter—yet I sce your kindness and ac- 
knowledge it.” 

“Well, then, dearest, ’tis but calling the good: 
father some hours earlier ; your friends must even: 
take necessity as an excuse for not awaiting their 
kindly presence. See, Isabel, the west is gray, 
that was but a little while since in its glory, and 
those clusters of heaven’s diamonds tell us that 
the hoar is fast approaching midnight. Go then, 
and deck yourself, love, while I hasten to the 
monastery to bid them prepare the chapel by the- 
firet veaper bell.” 

“Nay, let us not stay for pomp and ceremony, 
La Marche,” exclaimed Isabel, losing in the im- 
portance of the moment all thought of maiden- 
ly pride. “I shall pledge my faith as truly in 
this disordered dress, and at the taperless altar.” 

“True,” answered La Marche ; “ yet, I would: 
not that my bride appeared thus. And remember, 
love, John will not conjecture that our bridal 
hour will be before the morrow’s evening. Go 
then, dnd let your woman robe you—she and my 
valet will alone be present.” 

Silenced, yet with a foreboding heart, Isabel 
proceeded with the before mentioned waiting- 
woman, to her toilet. The bridal robe of spotless 
velvet was drawn forth, but the ornaments which 
La Marche had given her were nowhere to be 
found. The chapel bell tolled one—the pearl 
bracelets and necklace were discovered, and with 
breathless haste Isabel arrayed herself in them. 

“OQ, my lady, had you but purchased the 
pearl head-wreath, all would have been complete,” 
said the girl, casting a keen glance at her agitated 
mistress. 

?Tis better as it is, Alice. But speak no 
more of that, my good girl. You know I have 
more momentous thoughts to occupy my mind at 


present.” And she smiled sadly. “ But my 
veil—” 
The veil was now missing. In an agony of 


tears she flung herself on the couch, while Alice 
vainly ransacked every corner. The bell mean- 
while chimed the quarter, then half. Isabel 
started up and wildly exclaimed : 

“ Attend me, girl. I will be a veilless bride, 
rather than—but hasten.” And she was darting 
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fron: the room, when Alice drew the long sought 
fer veil from beneath several dresses, and hastily 
casting it over her mistress, they proceeded to 
the monastery chapel. 

Ia Marche had been impatiently awaiting her. 
Yet the rapture of the moment was not unmixed 
with pain, for the beanty of her pale features was 
heightened by a wildness whieh alarmed him, 
and when he took her hand to lead her to the 
altar, its icy chillness struck to his heart. 

“Nay,” he said, as he pressed hers between his 
larger and far warmer hands, “‘ you have need- 
lessly hurried yourself. What should we fear 
now, dearest? .A short space will unite us indis- 
solably.” And he placed her before the altar. 

. The priest began the first solemn prayer, and 
Jeadel with La Marche had deeply engaged in 
gence in it. Thus occupied, they had not noticed 
the entrance of several persons by the eastern 
door. But now, as they moved up the long aisle, 
the-clanking of armor aroused them to a full 
and better knowledge of their situation. The 
intruders advanced towards the altar, and the 
leader, who, as he threw off his cloak, they dis- 
covered to be King John—exclaimed, in s loud 
‘voice : , 

“Go no farther in that ceremony. John of 
Eegtand commands you !” 

“ We are betrayed, my Isabel,” exclaimed La 
Marche, drawing his sword. Then tarning to 
John, he continued : 

“Iknow not by what right you command 
this holy father to stop—but if by the laws of 
power, I bid you defiance, John of England. I 
claim this lady as my wife!” 

“ Wife!” cried John, in a transport of rage— 
“wife !—Girl, hast thou fooled us?” tarning to 
Alice.—‘ Speak, holy father, how far has this 
ceremony proceeded?” he continued, to the 
priest. 

Bat the holy man’s answer was interrupted by 
Isabel, who, at John’s appeal to Alice, had flown 
from the altar, and now standing by the girl, she 
bent her eyes wildly and piercingly on her, 
exclaiming : 

Girl, if it is true that you have done this— 
O, now I recall the lost veil and bracelets. Alice, 
Alice, may the one who sees the most secret 
thoughts forgive you.” 

“Peace, daughter!” now interrupted the 
priest. “John of England, in answer to your 
question, I bid you, as you revere the holy moth- 
er church, to allow the scarcely commenced cer- 
emony to proceed.” 

“So—'tis well,” said John, bending a fond 
glance on Isabel. ‘‘ Angouleme, we are yet in 
time.” 
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“ Angouleme t’” shricked Isabel, “is my father 
here, then *” 

She rushed wildly towards the tall, armor 
eased figure which had stood by John’s side on 
his entrance, and in whom, as he raised his hel- 
met, she recognized her parent. 

“Count of Angouleme,” resumed the deep, 
musical tones of the priest, “ it rests with you 
alone to settle this disgracefal dispute. I com- 
mand all here to silence, while this lovely lady's 
father speaks his will.” 

Instantly a death-like silence reigned in the 
holy edifice, and the Count of Angouleme spoke. 

“Isabel,” he said, unheeding the agony of 
fear with which she fixed her eyes upon him 
while awaiting his decision, “it is my command 
that you receive the King of England as—” 

“No, no, dearest father,” she interrupted, as 
she knelt before him and clasped his knees, “no, 
no, you cannot mean that. Did not that revered 
hand give me to the protection of La Marche till 
my age should fit me for his wife? Father, that 
time has arrived—you will not tear me from him 
now?” 

For a moment Angouleme seemed moved, 
and even a tear trickled down his steel corslet. 
But quickly recovering himself, he raised his 
child, saying: 

“Isabel, I had not expected disobedience from 
you. But I will speak with you apart. Mean- 
while, I charge you, Count dela Marche, restrain 
your words.” 

La Marche bowed a cold acquiescence ; then 
fixed the point of his sword in the oaken floor, 
placing one hand on the hilt, while the other 
leaned on the altar. John also stood at the 
head of his men, preserving a sullen silence, oc- 
casionally bending « look of triumph on his 
rival, or one of doting fondness on Isabel, as she 
peced the farther end of the chapel in earnest 
conversation with her father. Ever and anon, 
as they stepped where the blaze of the tapers 
surrounding the altar shone upon them; La 
Marche caught the agonized expression of Isabel's 
featares, and occasionally some few words. 

“Isabel, my child, I charge you~I implore- 
you not to publish my disgrace !” 

Thus pleaded Angouleme, in reply to a firm 
“ never!” from his daughter. 

La Marche sprang to the side of his pale 
bride, and clasping her waist, exclaimed : 

“ Believe him not—he is working on your de- 
votion—your filial love—telling you his ruin or 
his exaltation depends on you. I know it—but 
it is false, dearest, false!” 

“Hey-day, Sir Springald! false, say you? 
Does it become the would-be husband of a maid- 
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en to tell her that her father lies 1” sgid John, 
ecornfully. . 

“John of England,” replied La Marche, 
“ there are more fitting places than this to beard 
Ia Marche. Know that henceforth I swear, 
even in this holy place, revenge to you till death! 
My Lord of Angouleme, you know yourself 
safe in the title of father.” 

“Nay,” returned Angouleme, with a bitter 
smile, “I care not if I condescend to try, good 
gteel with you at my leisure. Now, I haye mere 
weighty business pressing on me.” Then turn- 
ing to Isabel, he added: ‘ Has a father to tell 
his child she may rely on his word ?” 

“0 no, no!” she answered, and gathering her 
white veil around her face, bent her head on her 
hands a few minutes, then raising her tearless 
eyes to her betrothed, said firmly: “La Marche, 
my first and my last love, fare thee well!” j 

She did not linger to look on his death-like 
brow and quivering lip, but stepped tremblingly 
towards John. He drew the pearl wreath from 
beneath his cloak, and held it towards her. 

“John of England, lam yours,” she oxclaimed, 
as she bent her brow to receive it; “and may 
the holy virgin plead with her son for you and 
my father, if he has deceived me.” 

“To horse! to horse now, my brave knights! 
Behold your queen !”’ cried King John. 

The men bowed low to the fair girl. 

“ And now for you,” continued John, turning 
to Alice, “what I promised you is there,” fling- 
ing towards her a purse. Then raising the feeble, 
Isabel in his arms, he bore her to a beantiful 
palfrey, and in a few minutes the distant sound 
of horses’ hoofs brought to the mind of La 
Marche the utter desolation of his soul. 

“And now to study revenge!” he groaned 
forth. Yet ere he left the chapel, turned to Alice 
and exclaimed: “Go, girl! Wed him who 
loyes you, and enjoy if you cen, yqur hasely 
earned th. I forgive you, or, at least, I hope 
Ido—” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the girl, holding the 
purse to the light, while through its meghes many 
& gold piece shone brightly. 

“Listen, Count La Marche! You know that 
I once followed your steps with love, which you 
scorned—now I am revenged! Farewell.” And 
she flew madly from the chapel. 

+ What she had just said he knew to be true. 
She had sought him unceasingly, repeating her 
protestations of love with a fervor unbecoming 
woman. Yet he had hoped and believed since 
the devotion of his valet to her, that she placed 
her heart in a more fitting sphere, and he had 
even promised them a pension when the next 
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day should have made tham one—and Isabel— 
but the thought of her was madness. It burned 
on his brain, for now all was utter hopelessness 
for him on this side the grave. 

In a few days Isabel of Angouleme was wed- 
ded Queen of England, at Poictiers. This, with 
the fact that she yet again stood at the altar as a 
bride, and became the wife of La Marche, is 
well-known from the pages of England’s histo- 
ries. And we will add, her love was more chas- 
tened—more holy in its fervency—yet not less 
true than before time had passed his blanching 
hand over the once raven locks of La Marche. 


| Neither did he look ‘with less rapture on the 


stately matron, than on the once clight girl, 

It may be questioned if Isabel truly performed 
her duties as John’s consort, and as mother of 
John’s children. Yet it would seem that she 
did not prove truant to ber soul's idol when her 
duties allowed her thoughts to turn that way; 
for once, the sworn revenge of La Marche had 
placed him as prisoner in John’s castle at Rouen. 
Nevertheless, he was soon set at liberty. Who 
would not fancy by whose interference? Thus 
did Isabel of Angoulemo illustrate a certain 
French writer’s not very spirited idea of a wo- 
man’s whole duty : 

“ Women best serve Heaven by their patience 
and submission.” 
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LORD MAOAULAY. 


Lord Macaulay’s pedigree is one of which a0 
coe need be sghamed, ond of which many: would 
proud. His pate gran r was the 
Highland minister of a Highland parish, with a 
Highland wife and Highland children, one of 
whom, Zacharias by name, following the exam- 
ple of his forefathers, descended to the Lowlands 
to gather gear,-not by lifting caws, but by peace- 
ful trade. The young Zacharias found favor in 
the eyes of a daughter of a Bristol Quaker. 
Friend Mills supplied that serious and respect- 
able, but not very erudite or accomplished socie- 
¥, with literature, the call for which amongst 
e Quakers was not, however, so pressing ag to, 
prevent the grandsire of the future essayist of 
the “Edinburg Review” from employing his 
talents in periodical composition, or trom culti- 
vating literary pareaite as the editor of a provin- 


cial paper. Meantime the loves of the yo 
“Highlander and the fair Quakeress respered, 


and from their union sprang ‘homas 
Macaulay, Baron Mocalsy, of 
connty of Leicester.—New York 


jabington 
Rothley, ie the 
Times, 





PRESENTIMENTS, 

O, did you never lie upon the shore, 

And watch the cyried white of the coming wave 

Giaseed in the slippery sand before it b ? 

Kren.such & wave, but not so pisasurabie, 

Dark in the glass of some presngetul mood, 

Vad 1 for three days seen, ready to fall. 
Tanuxeon. 
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BY SENO FORD, JR. 


‘The springtide afr is calm and clear, 
The sky bends softly o'er us; 

And flushed with hope, the passing year 
Gleams gay and bright before us. 


Beneath our feet the tender blade 
Is marked with opening flowers; 

Sweet choral music fills the glade, 
And charms the happy hours. 


What may such promise not betide 
Of sanny summer time; 

How softly will its splendor glide 
To autumn's golden prime. 


And 00 with thee, my gentle friend: 
The youth that crowns thee now, 

May all its Joys, with brighter, blend 
To light thy manly brow. 


May thy young bopes and boyhood dreams 
No worldly blight assail; 

No mists of earth their golden gleams, 
No clouds their glory pale— 


The friendly hearts now linked with thine, 
By stronger ties than blood : 
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THE BELLE OF PARIS. 


BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 





O.rmre De Maxciee was at one time the 
reigning pride and beauty of Paris. Her father 
was a man of wealth and influence. She gov- 
erned men’s passions, however, more by the force 
of her strong intellect and overpowering will 
than even her beauty. Her eyes were extraor- 
dinary. Large, deep and lustrous, they seemed 
two worlds in themeelyes, and sparkled with 
benignity and the fires of genius. She was very 
young, and much accomplished, playing, danc- 
ing, painting, singing, and to crown all, she had 
to @ great extent the power of improvisation. 

One day in her thirteenth year, as she was re- 
turning from school with her bonne, she encoun- 
tered a wierd, and singular old woman, whose 
wrinkled face almost hidden under a red hood, 
and whose decrepid form attracted her attention, 
and she paused to look at her, then taking a few 
sous from her pocket she held them out to her. 

The woman grasped them. Her little, hard, 
black eyes glittered like polished steel as she did 
80, but after contemplating the child for 2 mo- 
ment, she threw them indignantly from her, and 
exclaimed : 
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“She who condemns to death the future be 
loved of France, cannot give a blessing with 
what she gives. Go, child, your fatal beauty 
will intoxicate, and cause men to perish, unless 
you are merciful.” 

The child indignantly sent her bonne to pick up 
the money, and then she laughed as she followed 
the odd little retreating figure with her eyes. 

Time passed on, and Olympe became a beau- 
tifal woman of seventeen. Her great attractions 
drew around her all the wealth and intellect of 
Paris. She might have said, “I govern all 
France with a glance.” 

Among her most distinguished followers, were 
Pierre Janvrien, a young, handsome, . brilliant 
lieutenant, and a grave, splendid nobleman, to 
whom every eye was turned in admiration. It 
wes not for a long time evident which she ap- 
peared to love best ; but youth and beauty seemed 
to settle the question, and it was whispered that 
the glorious Olympe had chosen the dashing 
young lieutenant for her future spouse. 

The next yea was the commencement of the 
reign of terror.” was a remarkable epoch for 
the young, the beautiful, especially when these 
two gifts were connected with genius. Olympe 
grew thoughtful as the arrests were multiplied. 
Already two very dear friends of hers were 
arrested on account of their Jacobinical tenden- 
cies, aad more arrests were daily looked for. She 
herself had secretly taken part against the gov- 
ernment, hence all her sympathies were with the 
condemned. 

“One hardly dares to speak now,” said her 
attendant, one day, a pretty girl of about her 
own age. “For my part, I distrust every one 
who walks with a paper in his hand, or looks in 
a book.” 

“You have no need to fear,” said Olympe, 
gravely. 

“Have I not? You do not know,” geid the 
girl, blushing deeply. “I hear a great deal of 
news from Paul Le Bene, one of the students, 
He is a handsome young man, with a fall beard 
and moustache. There he goes now.” 

Olympe smiled as she saw a sallow-faced 
youth go by. The girl saw it, and said quickly : 

“T like him as much, perhaps, as they say you 
like the brave Janvrien. Besides, Paul is no 
Sacobin.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Olympe, 
turning quite pale. 

‘T mean that some of the young men in the 
army are suspected,” said the girl, “so at least 
Paul says.” 

“Paul had better be silent on that point, I 
should think,” remarked Olympe, gravely. 
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‘‘ Mam/selle is wasted in the Worary,” said a 
servant, appearing. 

Olympe quietly left the room, and wended her 
way to her father’s favosite station, the splendid 
reception room in which he had gathered all the 
grest literatare of the past and the prevent. 
The besutiful creature never looked more lovely 
than she did on that day, clad in the simplest 
robes of white. Her hair falling in magnificent 
curls swept low beneath her girdle. Her eyes 
were fixed upon her father as he sat there in a 
sort of state. 

“ Be seated, my daughter,” said her: father, 
graciously. “Ihave to tell you,” he added, 
with a proud manner, “ that the Count Lanthtaus 
makes you an offer of his heart and hand. The 
count is perhaps the most responsible person in 
the nation at the present time, and he ‘is very 
fond of you. Of course you accept him 1” 

Olympe bowed her head, though she was ter- 
ribly agitated. Trained never to question her 
father’s motives, or prefer her own desires, she 
had nothing to say. It was the irrevocable pe- 
rental will of France, and there daughters seldom 
oppose. The father was satisfied. 

“Count Lanthenus will call upon you this 
afternoon,” he said, motioning her to depart. 

Ghe left the room and hartied. to her own 
chamber, and there fell down belore a crucifix. 
Ie -was a beautiful apartment, the light mellowed 
by hangings of amber satin fell like a pale glory: 
about her. She looked like a saint, her lovely 
face upturned, her eyes full of tears. She went 
to an ivory box, and took from thence a picture, 
kissed it passionately again and again, and thea 
with hurried steps paced the floor, sighing, 
moaning, anguished, while sometimes the word 
“ Pierre,” thrice repeated, sprang to her trem- 
bling lips. 

That evening her father’s saloon overflowed 
then in session. The silent might have been the 
suspected ones. Count Lanthenas was there, his 
noble face irradiate. Olympe was his betrothed 
bride, he was supremely happy. Years before, 
he had decided that he wonld never wed, because 
he feared he could never love. Daring the time 
that intervened between young manhood and his 
prescnt age, his character had been gathering 
force and solidity, and insensibly his passions 
had strengthened. Now thathe had found the 
perfection which he had ever denied an existence, 
his love swept over his whole natare. It was no 
ordinary heart he laid at the feet of the beautifal 
Olympe ; thé depth and intensity of his love no 
mortal pen could transcribe. The knowledge of 
this only made Olympe more wretched. She 
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saw the value of the treasure that to her, indi- 
vidually, wes valueless. She wished she had 
not eeon Pierre, and dreaded his arrival. 

But at last he was announced. Her heart 
beat almost to suffocation at the mention of his 
name. He was coming towards her, his hand- 
some face more gloriously beautiful than ever— 
his dark eyes shining—his lips parted with a 
glowing smile. 

She held ont her hand, but her welcome was 
cold, agitated. He did not see it at first, but by 
degrees he became conscious that she was not the 
same. He begged of her a song. Every one 
was ailent as she went towards her harp. The 
fame of her voice was as great as that of the 
star of the public. Critics declared it to be far 
richer than the other, and of a more wonderfal 
compass. 

Seated at the harp, her eyes grew mournful, a 
gathering sadness only made her look more be- 
witchingly beautiful. It was, however, a strange 
song ‘that she improvised. It brought clouds 
upon the face of the gallant soldier. It even 
daskened the brow of the happy count, and to 
many eyes it brought tears. It was the story in 
song of a poor girl, betrothed to a noble, but 
loving another whom she had been forbidden to 
love. 

“ Olympe!”’ said a deep voice. : 

The young girl had just received the congrat- 
ulations of the select throng that had gathered 
thickly about her. She started at the sound of 
these tones, however, and quickly turned. It 
was Pierre. 

“Olympe, what did the song mean !” he asked 
in low, troubled accents. 

“Tt meant that the highest born may have the 
same sorrows with the poor maiden of my 
verse,” said Olympe, in a sad voice. 

“Why are you so altered towards me to-night, 
beloved? Surely I have done nothing to merit 
this coldness.” 

“ We must not talk thus, here,” exclaimed 
Olympe. 

“Go with me then to the conservatory.” 

“I dare not,” murmared the young girl. 

“Olympe, if you would not drive me to in- 
stant despair, I beseech you let me meet you 
alone,” he exclaimed, in a frightfully calm 
voice. 

“We will meet in the conservatory, then, for 
a few moments,” she replied. 

The scents of a thousand flowers threw their 
damp perfume on the evening air. The regal 
plants, displaying the brightest, richest, most 
tropical hues, were ranged according to the erder 
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of their growth of beauty, while the oringes 
dropped from laden branches, the lemon spetted 
the deep green of their foliage with pale gold, 
and the crimson ranges of the cactus gave 5 
glimpse of the beautiful region from whence they 
came. 

‘The conservatory had been much frequented 
during the early part of the evening, bat now 
the dancing had called the merry company in, 
aad there were only groupe of twos and threes 
scattered atirregular distances. Olympe entered 
with a fearful air that set uneasity upon her, and 
® moment after the young lieutensnt appeared. 

“Tell me, Olympe,” he said, pele and eager, 
“tell ie the import of your words. Am I to 
understand that you no longer love me {” 

“No—no—not that—I mean—that it is not 
honorable for me to hear such words now.” 

“Not honorable? In the name of Heaven 
what means this language, coming from the lips 
ef one who has professed to love me?” 

“©, Pierre, spare me, spare me! cried 
Olympe, making a gesture of anguish. “It is 
not I that consent, but my father wills. I nrast 
obey outwardly, though my heart should break.” 

“Wills—your father wills! Olympe, are yeu 
not still mine? Speak, my brain is on fire—~say 
no,’ and I die before you.” 

He was now pale as ashes, and his eyes glit- 
tered. The poor girl trembled, and strove in 
vain to keep back her tears. 

“Teonld not help it—I cannot help #t—I can 
do nothing now but throw myself on his mercy, 
and trast in God.” 

“ Whose mercy *” ejaculated Pierre. 

“The Count Lanthenus,” said Otympe, her 
voices low and faint. a 

“The Count Lanthenus?” exclaimed Pierre, 
aghast. “And has he sued for your hand? 
Will you marry that rock—that satomaton, 
whose only power is political, and whom I woald 
crush as the enemy of his country ?” 

“ Silence—O, be silent!” exclaimed Olympe, 
looking about, “you endanger both our lives. 
It is dangerous to speak of a man high im an- 
thority, who wields kings and senates.” 

“And the hearts of perfidtous women,” ‘ex- 
claimed Pierre, in @ passion. “The hearts of 
those who have perjured themselves for station 
and for gold. ©, Olympe, I never thought thie 
of you. I never thought you could drive so 
sharp @ weapon through my heart. Farewell, 
bride of the Count Lanthenus! When you are 
exalted to your high diga‘ty, think sometimes of 
the heart-broken soldier w'to died for you. 
Farewell!” 

“O, Pierre, Picrre ! 
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+ At that esy of anguish, he tersed. Regard. 
lees of everything save that he whem she loved 
might be about to leave her forever, Olympe 
stood with ontsteetehed arms, the tears falling, 
and the voice like sobbiag sighs. 

“ Discard him, Olympe,” whispered Pierre, ag 
he drew her to his bosom and showered frantic 
kisses upon her brow. “Together we will leave 
this rocking France, and find love and concord 
im another land. Be mise-only, wholly mime 
—my own beloved.” 

“Do not tempt me, Pierre,” she said, party 
regtising her composure. ‘‘I cannet leave my 
father, fur I love him devotedly, and his cureq 
would be more terrible than death—O, tar, faa 
mere. I can only say, fimd another, Olympe 
—one who can be more to you than! caa— 
sud remember that I can never, never forget 
you.” 

“Yes, I will seek one who will more willingly 
become my bride,” be exclaimed, palp and 
trembling. ‘I will seek death! And he was 
gone from her presence. : 

Again the beaatifal Olympe was in the saloon, 
surrounded by admiring wershippers. But her 
manner was no longer unconstrained. The dry, 
wild eyes, the feverish hectic and the unnateral 
laugh were not Olympe’s, and more than one 
who spoke of her brilliant appearance, felt that 
there was a struggling undepcurrent of serrow, 
beneath the surface of that forced exterior. 

As for the count, blinded by his overwhelming 
love, he saw nothing of ali this. She was to be 
his, to belong to him only; that was all he 
thought of—all he caredabout. She might have 
ten thousand admirers, while her word was. 
pledged to him, he recked not. 





“T declare, it is as mach as one’s life is worth 
te go upon the street,” said the young assistant 
of Olympe, as she came panting into her mis- 
trese’s room. 

Olympe was embroidering. Her cheek wag 
pale, and there was s look of appreheusion as 
she gtanced inquiringly up. 

“ Why, s drunken fellow just asked me who I 
weat for, and because I would at answer, 
dragged me a rod, I screaming at the top of my 
lungs. Presently a gen d’arme came aloag, . 
and asked me what the matter was, and when I 
told him where I belonged, he gave the man a 
rap, and made him put me down. He bears 
some matks on his face, though.” 

“* Were the streets quiet ?” asked Olympe. 

“ Quiet? you wouldn’t think so. 1 saw a wo- 
mian raving mad, shrieking at the top of her 
veice. From what I could gather, they had 
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killed her husband, and she wanted them to kill 
her and her little ebildren. E beard shoutings, 
too, and saw a mob, saw them dragging one of 


* the nobility, I should judge by his white hands, 


dragging him along, and nearly tearing him 
piece-meal. Ugh, I almost hear the axe! They 
wy it is going constantly—that the blood is 
ankle deep around its foot—and that the yellings 
and shriekings are horrible.” She clasped her 
hands upon her ears. ‘0, they tell me the 
marshal, next door to here, is arrested and con- 
demned, and so is his daughter, the beautiful 
Marie.” 

Olympe turned still paler at this horrible 

news. 
“My student gave me the information. He 
myv that the marshal was very white, but brave, 
a they took him from his door, and that Marie 
came ont crying that she would go too. So 
when they refased her, she avowed herself 
Jecobin. The marshal said, ‘My friends, pity 
ber—it is to accompany me that she condemns 
herself—do not heed, leave her for her mother.’ 
Bat Marie cried in « louder voice, all sorts of 
treasonable sayings, and so made the crowd 
‘gry. They took her away with her father.” 

“She isa noble creature,” said Olympe, with 
enthasiagm, 

“My student ssw her. ‘He said she looked 
Whee an ideal of liberty, an heroic impersonation, 
or something of that sort. Y cannot always un- 
dertand his high-flown language. But ehe has 
‘Avery sweet countenance, and when animated 
‘must be very handsome tndedd. 1 wonder if she 
is ory” 

“Sorry? No, it was glotions!” exclaimed 
Olympe. 

“Ab, another piece of news: Pierre Janvrien, 
the honorable soldier, will be beheaded to-morrow 
twelve by the guillotine.” 

A halfeuppressed cry startled the girl In 
aother moment dhe was calling for help. Her 
mistress appeared to faint. 

“Tam better—call for no one—it is nothing— 
Tam beter,” said Olympe, a8 a servant 
sppeared. . 

And dismissing ‘her gerralous young st- 
texdant, she moved to and fro, moaning to 
henelf, only pansing st times to bend the knee 
before the shrine of the virgin. Her face was 
ctlorless, her lips had grown deadly white. 
Oftea she pushed back the thick locks from her 
bow, giving her hair » dishevelled appearance 
that only heightened her sad beauty. 

“What Ido, mast be done quickly,” she 
wermured, clasping her hands in anghish. 
“Be must be maved—for me—for me has he 





courted death. I have dome him grievous 
wrong—God forgive mie!” 

As boar after that, dressed in disguise, she 
was threading the etreets of the Rue St. Honore. 
Horrible sights arrested her vision. Women and 
ehildren wept for husbaads and fathers. I¢ 
seomed as if the utmosphere were thickened by 
a million sobs and groans. Here an aged man 
moved along, anguish and despair written on the 
farrows of his face. Otce a cart filled with the 
condemaed came by. The mon sang national 
songs, and the women shouted their execrations. 
They were on their way to death, and they un- 
burdened their minds; they gave loose rein te 
their tongnes. They weredeath-mad. Some of 
them made the motion of the guillotine across 
their throats. Poor Olympe shuddered from 
head to foot. More thas once was she spoken 
to, but she had a pass that would have insured 
any one, even a red republican, safety. Coming 
at last to the palace where the assembly sat, she 
gained aa entrance. She sought for the Count 
Lanthenus. : 

“ He is in his office,” said the secretary, who 
came out, “ and desires not to be disturbed.” 

“ Te 1 him that the daughter of M. De Mer- 
cier wishes to-have audience with him,” said 
Oiympe. 

‘The secretary instantly disappeared, returning 
in 4 moment, and with the utmost deference ush- 
ering her into a room lined with a singular green 
peper, whose pattern was a golden dragon fly. 
There, habited in a gorgeous dressing gown of 
purple velvet embroidered with gold, sat the 
coant, the great minister, the national controller. 
Rising, he came graciously forward, though his 
looks expressed both admiration and surprise. 
For a few moments Otympe was silent, through 
excessive agitetion, and the terror of what she 
had sees and heard. At last, controlling her- 
self, she said with a low but firm voice: 

“T have but one request to makb—one boon 
to sek.” 

“If in my power I will grant it, be assured,” 
said the count, after waiting « few moments for 
her farther speech. 

“ You have upon your list of the condemned, 
the name of Lieutenant Piérre Janvrien,” she 
said, commanding her voice. 

‘The cheek of the edunt flashed—he bit his 
lip angrily—bat in @ moment he possessed a 
perfect self-command. 

“He has been an inthmete of otir house for 
many years,” she continued, in a steadier voice, 
“T have known him since ory childhood—O, 
skal] I petition you in vain for the boon of his 
life?” 
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“« Todt co grat @ eon?” asked the eount. He 
was hastily turning leaf after leaf. 

* For him, yes, yeo—he is impetuous, rash, 
bat brave and strong—he is young to die thus.” 

“ Others die as young,” said the count, coldly, 
while Olympe felt her heart grow heavy. ‘“ Here 
is his name,” said theoount. ‘Pierre Jeavrien, 
age twenty-four, contlemned for traitorous designs 
upon his country.” 

Olympe held her breath. 

“T will cave him,” said the count, im the samo 
passive voice. 

The feelings of the poor girl overeame her 
tien. She would have thrown herself at his feet, 
but he prevented her with a movement, respect- 
faily led her to the entrance, and sent her home 
in his own carriage. After thet she heard the 
name of the young liewenant no more, but she 
depended upon the honor of the stately Count 
Leathenus. 

The terrible reign came to s close. Familics 
were once more re-united, and the slaughtered 
dead had honors paid to their memory. Reepar- 
ations on a grand scale were going on in the 
mansion of M. De Mercier for the marriage of 
Olympe 19, the soma, whowi atl Brance bosered, 
pelitically. 

Olympe herself had changed. No longer her 
brilliant sallies provoked the astonishment of the 
gey world. Her cheek had lost its color, her 
oye was listless, she moved languidly. Her wan 
smile told of a breaking heart, and everybody 
saw the change. 

‘They robed her in her rich bridal dress, and 
twined the orange-flowers in her hair. So she 
Stood like s cold statue in the midst of the as- 
sembled company on her wedding night. As the 
ceremony was about to begin, the count whis- 
pered, “ Parfion me,” and leaving her he moved 
away a moment, returning immediately with the 
young, gallazt and handsome Pierre, whom he 
called Count Pierre Lanthenus. 

“T trust,” he said, turning to the astonished 
assembly present, and speaking in s manner that 
proved how his great heart was moved, “I trast 
to make my once intended bride happier by giv- 
ing her in marriage to my adopted som, Count 
Pierre Laathenus. I-need say nothing more, 
that face explains all.” 

It was the blushing, radiant face of Olympe 
turned to him, fall of love, joy, gratitude. This 
was not the bridal she had expected, but it was 
he one her heart had yearned for, aad it was 
satisfied. 

‘The Count Lanthenns, the elder, never mar- 
Tied ; his son (I have used feigned names) beeame 
the leader of France in its most critical period. 
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MEDFORD IN THE OLDEN TIME. 





BY GEORGE H. BURMAN. 





Tar dingy sign creaked drearily over the 
windows of the weather-stained tavern. But in- 
doors, within the sanded traveller’s room, all was 
life and bustle. A perfect hum of voices saluted 
the ear; and through the hazy atmosphere redo- 
lent with fumes of punch and tobacco, might be 
distinguished dimly the rubicund face of the 
squat-looking landlord, looming above the ochre- 
tinted bar on which from time to time he reposed 
his wearied elbows—wearied with the scarce in- 
termitted labor consequent on the continued 
cries for ‘Another flip, hot, mind you!” 
“ Another Jamaica, deacon !” “ Spirite for two !”” 
and all the varied sammons of a bibulous char- 
acter to which, in the last century the ears of the 
hotel keeper were so accustomed even from the 
most respectable visitants. In those days the 
tavern and its hospitalities held a station in social 
life which they have been long since forced to 
abdicate. 

“T tell you, sir,” exclaimed a voice which rose 
above the general murmur, “I tell you, sir, that 
our affairs demand prudence ; yes, demand pra- 
dence, I say. It will not do to intrust proceed- 
ings to hotheaded men, and inexperienced 
youths. The direction of things should be given 
into the hands of men of sagacity, learning, and 
experience, who will understand how to repre- 
sent the country’s grievances to his majesty’s 
ministers.” 

“A fig for your learning, as you call it, school- 
master. What good will your Latin and your 
Greek do when it comes to hard words and hard 
knocks? And hard words and hard knocks we 
are going to have, schoolmaster, and that right 
soon.” 

And the speaker struck # brawny fist on the 
table with a force which made the drinking cups 
clatter merrily. A hoarse murmur greeted the 
blunt speech to which further rejoinder ‘was in- 
terrupted by the sudden stopping of a horse at 
the door of the inn, and the entrance of a young 
man booted and spurred, and showing in bis 
soiled dress the evidence of hard riding. 

“What news, Master George?” ejaculated 
two or three voices. 

Bat the youth, coolly plaging himself a¢ the 
bar, declined reply till he had refreshed himself 
with a warm modicum of the landlord’s best. 
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Then, replacing the goblet, and regarding the 
company with a slightly affected superiority of 
manner: 

“Not much, gentlemen,” he replied. “I have 
just been over to give the Malden folks warning 
that they should look for a safer storing place 
for their ammunition. There is ramor of a gen- 
eral descent of the red coats on our magazines, 
and the general committee are taking measures 
accordingly.” 

“Right,” exclaimed the schoolmaster’s bel- 
ligerent antagonist. “Right! This looks a 
little like action. A queen’s-arm and a dozen 
cartridges for me, before all the prosy talk that 
ever was spoken. Hillo, Master George, would 
Yon say no to an ensign’s commission in a com- 
pany of stout Massachusetts rebels, ready for 
all chance blows that may offer ?”” 

“T think, lieutenant, I should accept readily 
enough, provided no better post offered,” rejoined 
the young man, in a tone which sufficiently 
evinced his own opinion that a more advancd 
position would better befit his merit. 

“Coxcomb,” murmured the redoubtable lieu- 
tenaat, inwardly much displeased at the self- 
sufficiency thus covertly displayed. “ Here is a 
boy who never saw an enemy’s face, nor made a 
ten mile march, who yet thinks himself fit to 
command a good score of tried veterans. Come, 
frieads,” he continued, rousing himself from his 
momentary dissatisfaction, “let us drink a health 
% all good patriots, and confusion to the king’s 
ministers.” 

The proposal received ananimous consent, be- 
ing stoutly put in practice with all the rude hon- 
om of the occasion. The jingle of pewter caps 
had not yet ceased, when the door of the apart- 
ment opened, and the comely face of William 
Emerton made its appearance. He was the 
ward of Schoolmaster Pullard, or to speak more 
definitely, a sort of poor relation, who, in con- 
sideration of plentiful work, was allowed a place 
‘4 the fragal table of the pedagogue, with such 
Opportunity for literary acquirement as might be 
‘saaiched from his labors. 

“Master Pollard,” exclaimed the youth, 
“Miss Martha desires. me to aay that the supper 
‘able has been waiting long, and that she is 
saxious for your return.” 

Mamer Pollard reddened to the roots of his 
hair, while several of his fellows winked mean- 
ingly at each other. ‘ 

“Tal Marths, William, tbat I am engaged in 

matters of public importance, and 
that I will return as soon as J have finished my 
business.” 

“And here, youngster,” shouted Lieutenant 





Dimmick, “before you go, tim down your 
throat a mug of good flip, and drink a downfall 
to tyranny, like an honest youth as you are. 
Egad, you've a good eye and clean limb. I only 
wish that you and I were in the front rank with 
muskets levelled, and the enemy coming on at 
double quick time. Would not we make a good 
account, friend Will ?” 

“T cannot say what I should do in such case,” 
answered young Emerson, not a little embar- 
rassed. ‘And for matter of drinking, you will 
excuse me, I am not sccustomed to heady 
liquor.” 

“The more reason that you should begin,” re- 
joined the veteran Dimmick. “No blenching, 
lad, walk up and tip your mug like a soldiers, 
such as you expect to be.” 

The young man colored deeply, shook his 
head in dissent, murmured some inarticulate 
reply, and hastened from the apartment, much 
to the discomposure of the worthy lientepant, 
whose favorable impression concerning young 
William was instantly on the decline. 

“A litle of the milksop after all, I am 
afraid,” he murmured in a disappointed tone. 
“But one can’t always tell. I dare say now, 
Master George, that yonder lad, spite of his 
faint stomach, would hold as stont heart with the 
red coats as any of you youngsters.” 

“Te may be so,” replied the other, with rather 
a contemptuous air, “but I would not wish to 
risk great odds on bis courage. Will was never 
mach of a fighting character.” 

“Nay, Master George,” replied the school- 
master, with a pompous air of erudition. “The 
old Romans were wont to say, ‘Nil mortuis nisi 
bonum,’ or as we might asy in our own tongue, 
“Speak nought but good of the dead.’ And 
surely it were better that, in speaking of the 
absent, we should count them as it were dead to 
all intents and purposes ; that is to say, incapa- 
ble of defending themselves against injurious 
accusations. Moreover, since this lad William 
isin some very slight degree akin to myself, I 
might justly be blamed were I altogether to omit 
bearing witness to his. good qualities. He hae 
been, generally speaking, a harmless and obe- 
dient lad, and one that appeareth to have a due 
reverence for the gift of learning. Concerning 
his bodily valor, 1 can testify nought. Yet the 
youth has been wall inducted by myself into the 
warlike histeries of Rome and Greece, and can- 
not bat have imbibed in some degree the spirit of . 
their immortal heroes. Verily I cannot think, 
with such training, that the youth would disgrace 
himself when necessitated to the bearing of arms. 
Most ecapecially must I otherwise anticipate, 
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since he would doubtless have before him the 
ensample of Master George Carter, whose mar- 
tial spirit and bearing I would uphold as matters 
of worthy emulation.” 

Dimmick yawned, two or three others grinned 
with an owl-like intelligence on the speaker, 
while young Carter (half suspecting some iron- 
ical meaning to be veiled by the language of 
Pollard) made haste to pay his reckoning and 
be gone. The schoolmaster himself, apprehen- 
sive of his sister Martha’s rebuke, delayed not 
long to follow the example. His unpresuming 
dwelling was but a little way from the tavern, 
and lifting his eyes 4s he neared it, he was rather 
surprised to behold two carefully caparisoned 
steeds fastened at his gate. The peculiar fashion 
of their harness, the shapely saddles, and the 
holsters on either side, struck him with added 
apprehension. He had not gained the porchway 
ere stirer cause of alarm declared itself. 

“Ah, my pretty lass, a kiss, a kiss before we 
part. Not such a handsome face have I seen 
since leaving the shores of old England.” 

“Forbear, good gentlemen, forbear.” 

By Apollo himself [’ll have a taste of those 
cherry lips, spite of your ‘pretended coyness,” 
cried the first voice loudly. 

The schoolmaster hesitated no longer, but 
hastened into the house, gaining the large keep- 
ing room just in time to see Will Emerson, with 
flashing eyes and clenched hands standing over 
the prostrate form of an English officer. The 
companion of the latter, with sword unsheathed, 
and breathing dire oaths, seemed on the point of 
sammarily repaying the injury inflicted on his 
comrade. A finely formed young woman who 
miight have been about the witching age of 
seventeen, ‘half eat, half tay, in» wide rustic arm 
Cishir at one elle of the massive fire piace. 

‘¢ Who are you, and whence,” exclaimed the 
miaster, with unwonted energy, “that you thus 
imvade with your rudeness a peaceful man’s 
dwelling 1” 

+ “TN let you know, my old cock,” wrathfully: 
Neterted the officer, “and this young cockerel of 
yours‘elso. A fine mess it must be if one of 
hie majeety’s captains cannot kise a pretty rebel 
without his interference.” 

“ Hold there,” interrupted the other English- 
mah, slowly lifting himself to his feet, and re- 
arranging his disordéred dress. “Let weil 
envugh alone, Phippen, if you please. I fancy 
accounts are now tolerably well squared. I was 
fool enough to belive myself impropetly to a 
worthy young tady, and this brave Jad has done 
his duty, learning me» feevon that I will en- 
deavor to remember. Your paidon, reverend 
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sir,” he added, holding out his hand with such 
irresistible frankness that the old schoolmaster 
could not refrain from accepting the offer. 

“ You are a brave soldier, Iam sure,” said the 
old man, with a tremulous voice, “and right 
hearted at bottom, or you would not thus wil- 
lingly acknowledge the desert of your intrusion. 
Though there are many wearing your colors 
who seem as they were so many ravening wolves, 
eager for our destruction, yet your face does not 
declare you of such malignant temper.” 

“ Softly, good father,” returned the English- 
man, “we men of war are by no means such 
ogres as you have chosen to think us. We are 
not here of our own free will and intent, but by 
the command of his gracious majesty, to whom 
our swords are due. And for my part, I have 
no such longing for blood and slaughter, and 
that sort of thing, as your province would take 
it for granted that every English soldier must 
have. But come, Phippen, we must not linger, 
unless I may delay for one instant to sue for for- 
giveness from this fair maid. Indeed, we had 
but called for a drink of pure water, when my 
own rattle-brained folly, heightened by too much 
wine, urged me to an offence which I sincerely 
regret. So then, to horse, to horse, comrade, for 
the sun lowers fast in the west.” 

“ Flow now, Anne?” exclaimed Master Pol- 
lard, as soon as the retreat of the intruders left 
him more st liberty. “It would seem that you 
have recovered from your fright very quickly, 
since I see you smiling as gaily as ever.” 

“ How can I help laughing,” exclaimed the 
maiden, who had once more regained her cheek’s 
warm flush, “ when I think of our bold Master 
George, who stands yonder so silent and pale ?”* 

“Ha, young sir, George,” said her father, 
suddenly perceiving that youth, who stood some- 
what withdrawn with a recess of the apart- 
ment, ‘it is well that you for once laid aside 
your usual rashness. Had you also raised the 
hand of violence, I know not what the conse- 
quence might have been.” 

“Most commendable prudence in him,” re- 
torted Anne, indignantly. ‘ He never 60 much 
as opened his mouth, and I know not what I 
should have done, had it not been for Will 
breaking in as he did. But stay, George, you 
alone conld not have— There, I have vexed 
him, and he is gone,” and the little beauty barst 
into tears. 

“Why, George, Master George,” exclaimed 
the old man, hastening to the door, though too 
late to intercept the flight of the chagrined youth. 
“ Turn back, turn back, lad; never mind what 
the idle timssy says. Puella instabilis,” muttered 
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the old man, returning to the keeping room, 
which he found vacant, for Anne had vanished, 

and William himself, sagely anticipating that the 
irritability of his patron would, es usual, be 
prone to vent itself, whether with ot without 
proper cause, had wisely followed the girl’s ex- 
ample. Puella instabilis,”’ repeated the school- 
master, knitting his bushy brows together, and 
denching his bony fingers in the emphasis of 
@acalation. “Sox unstable, varying and incon- 
stant. Why should this provoking girl #0 be- 
have herself? Did I not know that she is really 
attached to this young Carter, I should feel sore 
indeed, since it behooves my welfare and hers 
too, that they be mated in due time. But why 
will she then so often take occasion to flout him ? 
O, sex variable, inconstant and inexplicable ?” 

“What now, brother John?” said a mild 
voice. 

“¥h, Martha, is that you? What is the mat- 
ter? Why, here William has been quarreling 
with two of those English officers, and had like 
to have raised trouble enough about oor ears. 
And Anne has taken a miff at George Carter, 
because he had too much wit to embroil himself 
with the men of war.” 

“ Ah, a love quarrel?” said Martha, who 
though some years past the bound of old maid- 
ship, was a well-formed, presentable woman, with 
good features, and a rather brunette complexion. 

“Pish, nonsense,” exclaimed Master Pollard, 
glancing at her angrily. “You women, the 
moet sensible of you, are always having at your 
tongne’s ends some silly, romantic notion or 
other. I tell you, Martha, that I fer every day 
that some of our Anne’s oddities will make s 
tweach between her and the son'of the wealthy 
and influential Squire Carter. And if it should 
be so drat I should lose the favor of the family, I 
fear that it will go hard with my future 
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Prospects. 

“ Will it then be a severe disappointment if 
Your project of martiage between George and 
Anme should fail?” 

“T have set my heart on it, Martha. Have i 
not toiled and delved and pinched till I am near 
sixty, that I and mine may gain secure footing 
in the world, and find ourselves beyond sordid 
want! Why should we not have voice and 
power in society, as well as others who are so 
tauch lees deserving than ourselves? And how 
far short of my aim should I not fall, were & 

ect for contrivance and management?” 

“Your management may overshoot itself, 
John,” replied Murtha, with a little severtty in 
her tone. ‘Above all, beware-how you let any 
mateh-making ‘management be noticed. No 


. 
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sater ments could ‘be’ tulsen to cfftct the damien 
of your plans.” 

“A fig for your silly adviees, Martha. Have 
I wot stadied human nature from boyhood upt 
Bat I do desire that Anne should be lees capri. 
ous in her condect. Sometimes I have noticelt 
tat she bebaves as kindly and civilly to young: 
Cotter as though she had no thonght of faneyin 
any other youth in the whole world. Then, per 
heaps the very next day, she would be directly 
the epposite in her demeanor. Nay, I have 
sometimes searce controlled my anger at behiold- 
ing her, even in George’s presence, smiling kindly 
on Wi, oor bashful Will himself, and aeting ae 
though she really most affected him of the two.” 

“She might not be in the wrong if she did 
prefer William.” 

Master Pollard stared at her with rounted 
byes. 

“Tam astonished at you, Martha,” he exe 
claimed. ‘‘‘ Multum admirans,’ as the classics 
say. Prefer William Emerson, whom I have 
taken into my house through charity, as it were, 
since the few drops of blood which in our veiny 
clatm kindred with his family, could scarce coh- 
stitute any claim to our assistance—prefer him, I 
repeat, to George Carter, son of the most inf 
ential man in town, a youth of the highest expee- 
tations? Martha, you sre mad.” 

“It may be so, brother John,” answered Miar- 
tha, from the arm-ehair within which she had now 
composed herself, “ but you know that my eon 
chasions are not always mistaken even whem they: 
differ from your own.” 





TWH SEVENTEENTH OF JUNB. 

“ Why are not those guns brought forward?” 
exclaimed = mounted officer, imperiously ad» 
dressing a group of soldiers gathered around two 
pieces of cannon, halted near the foot of Buant- 
ex's Hill. “Is this your discipline?” coniqued 
the speaker, his glance resting on the leader of 
the areillerists. “‘ Every moment, sir, is predous, 
aed here you waste your time at your case. 
You are once more directed to bring forward 
those piecee—instantly, sir, instamtly.” 

Withoat stopping to hear the rejoinder, the 
indigwant officer rode on at fall speed. 

“(A @ne ides,” murmured the young man who 
had..bedn thus authoritatively accosted. “I 
wonder whether they expect me to obey half a’ 
Gowen different orders at one and the same 
time?” 

He kept his position, in sullen disregard of the- 
command just issued. Meanwhile, the men who 
had, been placed under his control began to dis- 
cover signs of agitstion, conversing with each: 
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ether, at first in under tones, but presently with 
more open utterance, as their emotions were ex- 
ited. by the gathering signs of conflict. It was 
yet early in the morn, before the actual com: 
mencement of the fray. The works at the top of 
the hill were intercepted from the vision by an 
uadalation which rose at a short distange in front 
of our little company ; and over and scroes this 
hillock, now and then plunged a shot from the 
British ships of war which were fariously can- 
nonading the rebel intrenchments, and enfilading 
the line of march which the approaching rein- 
forcements must necessarily parsue. The sight 
of these missiles as they ploughed the earth in. 
their terrific career, was not calculated to 
etrengthen an untried courage, and the nerves of 
more than one of the party shrank from more 
nearly encountering these engines of assault. 
Nor was the young leader himself exempt frenr 
a certain timidity, were one to judge by his pallid 
cheek and unsteady eye. 

“We shall have some of those balls cutting in 
here amongst us, if we stop much longer,” mut 
tered one. “I for one think we might as well 
fall back alittle till Captain Harris comes up with 
the rest of thetroop. I know that he gave order 
that we should halt hereabout till his arrival ; but 
he qouldn’t have meant that Lieutenant Carter 
should expose us ’thout any use.” 

The spirit of the men was plainly giving way, 
although some still said that they onght to go on 
at once when there was so much needwof their 
assistance. Young Emerson, who was ensign in 
the company, saw the critical moment, and the 
necessity of immediate action. 

“Sir,” said he, addressing himself to Lieu- 
tenant Carter, “I would make bold to aivise 
that we march on immediately. Some accident 
doubtless has detained Captain Harris, and at all 
events we have just received authority for an in- 
stant advance. Our farther delay may be of 
great disadvantage.” 

“What, sir,” exclaimed Carter, his fave red- 

ec ning, and his sword half uplifted, “do you 
presume to dictate your orders to me—to me, 
your superior officer.” 

“No, sir,” retorted Emerson, thoroughly 
aroused, “but there is something else that I 
will presume to do.” ‘ Men,” he. exclaimed, 
addressing his companions with a loud voice, 
“who of you came here to-day to fight? To 
those who did so purpose, I would say that we 
are losing precious moments. We have been 
ordered by competent authority to goon. Our 
Present officer refuses, for what reason he him- 
self best knows. Now, then, I will take the 
responsibility of moving these guns. Who helps?” 
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“ At your peril,” shouted the Hentenant, with 
a threatening gesture. 

He was intercepted, however, by a score of 
hardy forms, and as many voices eagerly 
exclaimed : 

“Go on, ensign, go on; we'll have up the 
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Others stood aloof, sulky and silent, yet inter- 
posing no obstacle to the action of their brave 
companions. These latter, putting forth their 
strength in earnest, moved rapidly on with the 
cannon, inspiriting each other with short snatches 
of a rade Lexington ballad of which time has 
barely spared a single couplet : 

“The red coats marched for Concord 
So merrily beat their drums, 0!” 

When arrived within a few yards of the in. 
trenchments they were met by another mounted 
officer, a stout-built, farmer-like looking man. 

“How's this, lads?” he said pleasantly. 

“ Rather short handed for the management of 
these little playthings. Is this all of your 
company ?” 

“No, general,” answered one, “you'll find 
other half of our company in snug shelter down 
yonder.” 

His questioner’s eyes flashed fire, and he was 
instantly speeding in the direction indicated. 

“Old Pat’s dander is started,” said the man 
who had just spoken. “I rather guess you'll 
see our nice lieutenant and the rest of ’em up 
here pooty shortly now if I aint mistaken.” 

The guns had scarcely been placed in position 
when Carter and the rest of the company joined 
their companions. 

“ Which of you led the party that brought up 
these guns?” said Paotoam, again presenting 
himself. 

A dozen fingers were pointed at Emerson, who 
stood in confusion, hardly knowing whether he 
were not to be the recipient of blame rather than 
praise for the bold step which be had taken. 

“ Are you acquainted with the management of 
cannon?” inquired the general, eyeing him 
sharply, 

“T have paid some attention to it, sir,” replied 
Emerson, modestly. 

“ Beg your pardon, general, for speaking,” ex- 
claimed a sedate, middle-aged man, stepping 
forward, “but I must say what he wont say 
himself, and that is, that he can handle these 
cannon as well as our captain himself.” 

“ Your esptain? very well, where is he?” S 

“Can't aay, exactly,” replied Carter, who now 
felt compelled to speak, “ bat—” 

“Enough,” ejaculated Putnam, impatiently. 
“ Young sir,” turning to Emerson, “you will 
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take command of these guns till farther arders 
be received in my name, observe you. And do 
you, sir,” abruptly confronting Carter, “take 
care that his orders are promptly obeyed. Let 
us so behave ourselves that this day will at least 
do us no dishonor.” 

And with a meaning glance at the young lieu- 
tenant, he passed on, murmuring to himself : 

“ Heavens, I believe the boys are taking place 
of the men—captain missing, lieutenant wont 
stir, boy ensign brings up the guns to action! 
Ah, a little sharp seasoning will bring these lag- 
gards to their senses.” 

Young Emerson had at first given very little 
attention to matters around, bat glancing aside a 
moment or two after the general’s departure, he 
was startled at beholding the gat igure of 
Master Pollard turned toward him inW& attitude 
of the utmost surprise. 

“ Eheu, mirabile dictu!” ejaculated the worthy 
man, alternately eyeing his young kinsman, and 
the discomfited Carter. “Truly it is marvel- 
lous! ‘dfilites est duz,’ the soldier is now s 
leader, and commands his own commanders. 
Truly, it is marvellous!” 

“Master Pollard, Master Pollard,” replied 
Emerson, with more than equal consternation, 
**i it possible that you are here? Indeed, sir, 
you are too venturesome at your age.” 

“Nay,” exclaimed Master Pollard, trans- 
formed as it were to the appearance of another 
being by the earnestness of his feeling. ‘“ Am I 
too old to die for my country? I have come 
among these youths and riper men to show them 
that the aged also can bear part in the day’s 
work. Neither have my éyes yet lost their vis- 
jon altogether, nor my arms their vigor.” 

“ Well said,” added a man at his left, leaning 
for an instant on a spade which he had been in- 
dustriously plying. “ Well said, sir. You can 
use a spade, too, as well as the rest of us, that I 
witness. For my part, I am tired out with 
shoveling earth ; I have labored since midnight, 
and heartily wish this part of the work were 
done.” 

It seemed but a second of time, when a can- 
non shot grazed the top of the works, and Master 
Pollard was nearly prostrated by the shock of a 
body falling against him. His neighbor lay at 
his feet, his right arm and shoulder torn away. 
A single gasp and he was dead. 

“ His work is done,” said Pollard, slowly. 

A crowd gathered quickly around the corpse. 
To most this was a totally new experience, that 
of death on the battle field, with its appalling and 
sudden violence. As they gazed, a stalwart, 
military-looking man came up. 
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“My lads,” he said, “I trust this is no more 
than what we are prepared to see many times to- 
day. Better thus than on a sick bed, far better. 
Those who fall to-day will be like those of Lex- 
ington, immortal. That will do, lads, take your 
spades and bury the dead quickly as possible.” 

“ What,” exclaimed a rustic and astonished 
bystander, “ bury him without evena prayer?” 

“ My good fellow, if I should fall to-day, I 
should have neither spade nor prayer; time 
enough for such things to-morrow,” replied 
Prescott, with a smile as full of seriousness as 
could have been the gravest countenance. 

“ Shame, shame,” exclaimed one and another, 
with excited looks, “can no chaplain be 
found ?”” 

Prescott’s countenance lowered, and he was 
about to issue a sterner command, when Master 
Pollard, with bared head, arrested him. 

“ Sir,” he said, “may it not be well for the 
moment to gratify what is certainly no unworthy 
feeling Though no clergyman, I trust I may 
be able to say a few appropriate words.” 

“They must be few,” answered Prescott, 
pointedly. 

Master Pollard raised his eyes with reverent 
air, and every breath was hushed in close 
attention. 

“Our Father in heaven, who wilt hear those 
who pray to thee humbly, and in a righteous 
cause, hear us, thy too sinful children, who this 
day go forth to battle the enemies of their coun- 
try. Thou who didst in ancient times receive the 
flocks of the field as a sin-offering from thy peo- 
ple, wilt thou, this day, receive, the life blood 
which we fervently offer, giving thy blessing to 
that country which we would willingly die to save. 
Amen, and amen!” 

The body was lowered into the ditch, and 
quickly covered. The crowd dispersed silently 
and steadily to their posts. Every sign of 
dread seemed to have vanished, and they were 
strengthened most visibly by those few words for 
the task before thom. The day passed on with 
all its glorious horrors, rank after rank were 
mowed in death, and when the thrice repulsed 
foe were again driven as it were to the assault, 
when cartridge box and powder horn were emp- 
ty, and when the close bristling bayonets pushed 
forward with deadly order on the rustic troops, 
still the latter bore back steadily, and with face to 
the foe. Musket butts and stones answered 
when all else failed; and the rustic, ill-armed 
militia kept at bay the veterans of England, re- 
treating with equal step towards the narrow | 
isthmus which was to place them in security. 

“Don’t give up.the guns, boys,” shouted 
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Emerson. 
Banker's !” 

One more larum of slaughter poured forth ; 
one more, and the last. Amid the volleying 
smoke their foes were upon them. The little 
band was fearfully thinned. Half their number 
had fallen. 

“Don’t desert me, Emerson,” cried the feeble 
voice of Carter, who lay extended on the earth. 
His entreaty was vain. 

“Steady, lads; close together, and lay on. 
There comes old Pat himself.” 

And, at the word, the veteran with some two 
score sturdy reapers of death beside him, cleared 
space around. 

“Move on, move on, my brave fellows—take 
care of yourselves—let the brass playthings go. 
They'll not serve the redcoats to-day, I'll war- 
rant. So put spike and hammer.” 

The crash and clamor of conflict rolled on, 
falling dull on Carter’s sinking sense. 

“ He has left me to die,” he murmured. 

With an effort of reviving strength he raised 
himself on his elbow. He could still distinguish 
Putnam’s rusty hat and flaming sword. The 
tide of retreat wavered for an instant, and the 
cry came: “Emerson is down; save him !” 

“Move on!” 


“One more for Lexington and 





Two years had passed. Burgoyne’s surren- 
der had just lightened the gloomy horizon with 
& flood of joy and hope. Men’s hearts, which 
had sunk to the stagnant depths of sullen though 
stubborn despair, now bounded with animation 
and vigor, and a universal thanksgiving spread 
throughout the land. 

Accompanying the captive army in its inglo- 
rious march toward the eastern seaboard, came 
Carter, now a major in regular commission. 
His spirit was light and free as the bracing air 
which he drew in every breath. The transient 
cloud which had dimmed his first essay in arms 
had long since passed away. The encomiums of 
his superiors, the public commendation of Gates 
himself, might have been sufficient cause for ex- 
ultation. But other and milder rays than those 
of warlike fame illumined the futare. Gentle 
Anne Pollard, gentle and more beautifal than 
ever, had listened to his suit, and had not said 
him nay. In brief, he was hastening to his wed- 
ding day, which was to take place immediately 
on his arrival. The anticipated event, so wel- 
come to him, was scarce less so to Master Pol- 
lard, and to the elder Carter, whose severe and 
rather worldly heart had been quite thawed by 
the charming face of his prospective daughter- 
in-law, s 
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“ A most worthy young man, Martha,” ex- 
claimed the schoolmaster to his sister, his heart 
meanwhile swelling with exultation. ‘ A most 
worthy young man he has proved himself, and 
how different from the perverse lad Emerson, 
with whom you were once so much taken.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Martha, with asigh. “I 
wish that I could know for a certainty what has 
become of him.” 

“ Know for « c®rtainty?” exclaimed Master 
Pollard, his face ablaze. ‘‘ What possesses you 
to say thus, when we all know that he deserted 
to the British, and is now flourishing at the south 
with a pocket full of money, and a fat office, 
the young villain. I could wish that he had 
been knocked on the head at Bunker’s, and lain 
there, as (intended that young Carter should 
have lain, for all the help that he would give.” 

“ There may be some mistake, possibly,” in- 
terposed the compassionate sister. 

“Mistake about what? I declare you are 
enough to puta saint in a passion with your 
possiblys. You know very well that James 
Gibson said there was no doubt that Emerson 
saw and heard Carter. He stood right beside 
him, and perceived him look that way. It was 
searce more than a yard distant. It is very easy 
to understand it; there had been rivalry between 
the youngsters. But there, Martha, I meant not 
to have said so much. Heaven forbid that I 
should wish William Emerson ill. And indeed, 
it is not wishing him other than well to say that 
Thad a thousand times rather that he had died 
an honorable death, than to be living now, @ 
traitor to his home and country.” Pp 

Martha was effectually silenced. Yet a mu- 
tual gloom pressed on the spirits of the two, 
when Anne entered the room, bent on some 
household errand, her silken hair awave, and the 
tender roses and lilies coming and going like the 
gentle tints of an early summer morn. Such a 
light as was dispersed through the just now sad- 
dened room! Master Pollard, with unwonted 
levity of action, caught her by the arm as she 
passed him, and pushing softly back the tresses 
which encroached upon her forehead, said, with 
a half serious smile : 5 

“So light and free of care, my little butterfly ¢ 
And to-morrow, perchance, George Carter will 
be here.” 

“So soon ?” exclaimed Anne. And there was 
alight change of color, and a little tremor in 
her voice as she spoke. 

Martha, standing by the table, involuntarily 
took up a small Bible which lay thereon. On & 
blank leaf, as she opened it, met her eyes the 
name of William Emerson, in his own writing. 
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“Poor boy!” she said, scarce aloud. ‘“ That 
would scarce seem a dishonest hand that traced 
those round and well-shaped letters.” 

She was startled at feeling a breath upon her 
cheek. Anne whispered, with a strange, wild 
look in her eyes: 

“ Aunt Martha, I saw him last night.” 

“ Anne!” 

“T dreamed it. He was pale, deadly pale. I 
can remember scarce anything, except that he 
said he had been belied. Aunt Martha, it is 
dreadfal.”” 

“My dear Anne, you tremble like a leaf. 
You have been a little nervous, that is all. 
There, love, think no more about it. We have 
s thousand like idle visions. We but spoke, of 
him the other eve, and this has come of it. I 
conld recount you a full score of such baseless 
visions.” 

And, with a kiss, the comforting woman dis- 
pelled the pallor from the cheek of fair Anne. 
Master Pollard, meanwhile, out of hearing of 
this colloquy, looked on with a curious perplex- 
ity. Anne turned a glance thither, and instantly 
comprehended that a cheerful countenance would 
just at that moment be peculiarly appropriate. 
So, with a smile of the gayest liveliness she 
sprang forward, and throwing her arm playfully 
around him, dragged him away to the farther 
corner. 

“ Ah, sir, we must not risk your listening to 
our little follies.” 





“ A joyous occasion this, friend Dimmick.” 

“Hum, yes, I s’pose one ought to think so.” 

“Ah, captain, you are a born grambler, I 
must believe,” exclaimed the first speaker, who 
‘was no other than Dick Hazeltine, the jolly and 
well-to-do merchant of the village. ‘One would 
think, from your grum looks, that you had come 
to attend a funeral instead of a wedding. Hap- 
py and joyous, why not, pray? Here is Master 
Pollard, full to the brim with honest pride and 
satisfaction. There is Stephen Carter, Esq., 
jastice of peace, member of assembly, and what 
not, at this very moment totally forgetfal of strut 
and consequence in his sympathy with the hap- 
piness of Carter, minor, who stands yonder, 
hardly conscious whether he is on his heels or his 
head. Aud who can say anything, pray, when 
he looks at this sweet young bride so soon to be 7” 

“It is I that can say it, Master Hazeltine, I 
am a ro fellow, 1 know, and one whom you 
would nd think capable of looking very far into 
ladies’ minds ; but I can tell you that not fixe 
minutes since, that girl was thinking of a very 
different person frum George Carter.” 


‘ 
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“Pooh, captain, you mean Will Emerson. 
I have heard you say that before now. But I 
don’t think that she ever thought much of him. 
And I know that you and George are no great 
friends.” 

“And never will be, the popinjay! But he is 
coming this way. Such a condescending shake 
of the hand as he bestows on his humble guests ! 
T’m off, for I want no such lofty notice.” 

“Ab, Dimmick,” exclaimed Hazeltine, as the 
veteran retreated, “what a man you might be if 
you could but wring that drop of gall from out 
of your heart !—Major Carter, I wish you joy. 
Here am I with crowd of your old acquaint 
ances and fellow-soldiers to participate in your 
happiness.” 

* Ay, ay, I thank you, sir,” replied Carter, 
with an abstracted air. “Bat, I pray, can you 
tell me who that man is who has seated himself _ 
at the table near the door? He is a stranger to 
me.” 

“A stranger?” echoed Hazeltine, peering 
over his questioner’s shoulder. ‘Sure enough, 
and strange enough he looks—dusty, scarce- 
dressed, and such eyes! Dare say it’s some chap 
alittle overloaded with liquor, who has stumbled 
in here. Well, well, never mind, as loug as he 
is quiet.”” 

“ What ails the major?” said one of Hazel- 
tine’s companions « moment after the bridegroom 
had passed on. “Pears to me he luoks a litde 
out 0’ sorts like.” 

“O, nothing, except there’s an unbidden guest 
here that looks as if he had gotten his liquor 
aboard a little too early. And you know what 
Jim Thomson says, ‘When a fellow’s to be 
married or hung, he likes to have things go on 
in good shape.’ ” 

“ Well, Dick Hazeltine, you must always be 
joking, I b’leve. But, law, here comes the gal 
herself, pretty and blushin’ as a June mornin’, 
bridesmaids, groom and all. Declare it’s enough 
to make an old fellow young again to look at 
her. No glum looks about Mujor George now, 
I warrant you.” 

“Why, Mason, who would have thought you 
80 poetic? But hist, Parson Goodenow is going 
to begin. Hope the old man wont be quite so 
lengthy as he sometimes is.” 

‘The clergyman commenced a preliminary ad- 
dress, the prolonged phraseology of which 
seemed not to promise the fulfilment of the hope 
just expressed. But Hazeliine presently forgot 
all anxiety on that score, in observing a singular 
change in the demeanor of the young bride. At 
first, unusually composed as she sat by the side 
of the groom, awaiting the commencement of 
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the marriage ceremony, her color a few instants 
afterward began to come and go like that of one 
struck by some vague apprehension. Then she 

“ became pale, apparently unconscious of what 
was spoken, her eyes turned intently toward the 
farther end of the apartment. The eyes of 
Hazeltine and others also followed that singular 
gaze till attention centred on the countenance of 
the unbidden guest, now sitting with head erect, 
his face of corpse-like hue, rendered more strik- 
ing by along red seam which descended from 
temple to cheek. His eyes flashed with a pre- 
ternatural brilliancy that chained in apparent 
fascination every faculty of Anne Pollard’s 
mind. ~So marked became her agitation that the 
clergyman paused. Dimmick and Hazeltine 
pressed forward to remove the cause of the 
disturbance. 

“Friend,” said the merchant, “ your manner 
is unseemly, your appearance scarce befitting the 
occasion. We would entreat you to retire.” 

“Come, sir, up with you,” added Dimmick, 
with difficulty restraining himself to such a grasp 
on the offender’s arm as would indicate an al- 
ternative which most intruders would have dis- 
liked to await, in view of the iron muscle exhib- 
ited in the veteran’s clasp. But scarce had 
Dimmick placed his hand on the stranger, when 
the latter flung him backward as though the firm 
set man were the merest child. 

“ He is mad !” 

“ Mad—mad ?” cried the intruder, rising and 
breaking out in feverish utterance. ‘“ Who 
would not be mad? Will none of ye greet me ? 
Ha, dupper groom, fair maiden, must I be gone, 
back to shame and the prison rot? Curses on 
ye all, fair lips and lying hearts !”” 

« William!” thrilled a low, imploring voice. 

“Forgive me,” cried the maniac, his tones 
suddenly lowered to gentlences. ‘I am neither 
coward nor traitor, but since you ask it I will go. 
Yes, I will go.” 

At the word he fell. A dozen hands were 
outstretched to raise him, but Anne was already 
there, his head supported in her clasp, while the 
blood from his re-opened wound trickled on her 
enowy dress. 

“ William, William!—dear William — live, 
and I will be yours; indeed I will!” 

“Neighbors,” said Dimmick, hurriedly, to 
those around him, ‘we cannot be wanted just at 
this moment. There is space for usin the gar- 
den and orchard, till the household recovers 
from this unforeseen occurrence. Well, I should 
never have thought that to be William 
Emerson.” 

The rough soldier was, among all the guests, 
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first to evidence a rare and delicate consideration 
of feeling. The apartments were soon cleared, 
Anne was conveyed fainting to her own apart- 
ment, Emerson was placed on a bed in an adjoin- 
ing room, and a message despatched to the 
physician. The elder Carter could not restrain 
his annoyance at such proceedings. 

“Very improper, very improper,” he repeat- 
edly exclaimed. ‘ Miss Anne, too, should not 
have thonght it. Not respectfal treatment at 
all.” 

A little consideration, however, and a few 
words from his son and Master Pollard sufficed 
to check his irritation, when Martha Pollard, 
coming in, said that Anne wished to talk with 
George. He obeyed the call. 

Anne was half reclining in the arm-chair, 
when he approached and took the little hand 
which she extended with a look so beseeching. 

“O, George, can you ever pardon me? In- 
deed, I can go no farther. I cannot marry you. 
I was led to believe him dead—dead to us at all 
evente—forever. And now— George, the day 
before he left us for battle, I gave him my heart. 
He has itnow. Pardon me!” 

And her head with its waving tresses bent 
over his clasped hand in utter grief and humili- 
ation. George shook with answering emotion, 
but he thought and answered manfully. 

“I do forgive you, Anne, hard as it is to part 
with you inthis way. But if you love William 
Emerson better than you do me, Heaven bless 
you both, heartily. Ihave been called selfish, 
but, Anne, I am not so to-day. And William, 
there has been some great mistake, doubtless he 
has been belied, but tell him I have had no hand 
in it. Anne, 1 can’t say more. Good-by!” 

She made no reply, but her eyes and her 
countenance told all she would have said. 

For weeks William Emerson lay dangerously 
ill with brain fever. Before he rose again he™ 
and Anne Pollard had joined hends forever. 
Health again recovered, Emerson once more en- 
tered his country’s service, knowing no dearer 
friend and fellow-soldier than Major George 
Carter. Both the one and the other became en- 
nobled in character by their attachment; an at- 
tachment so strong that it gave rise to a proverb 
among their townsmen, “Like Carter and 
Emerson.” 

The reports of Emerson’s recreancy, so strong- 
ly attested as to have gained universal belief, 
had arisen from the coincidence of his neme with 
that of a refugee from New York. The young 
soldier had escaped from a long and cruel im- 
prisonment, making his way homeward in ® con- 
dition scarce removed from insanity. 
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{onsantat.] 
THE MOON-GAZER.—A FABLE. 


‘BY 8A. AMEND BBEAHART. 





Cynthuleus stood on a prairie bare; 

A few fall flowers through their icy hair 

Looked up and smiled, but they caught not his eye, 
For he gased on the moon in the cloud-hung sky. 


Uamindfal of hearts that were beating so loud, 
‘The modest moon hid in a rayless cloud; 

‘The eager-eyed gaser, scarce breathing a breath, 
Stood stirless, and seemed ke a statue of Death. 


His eye to the cloud, as a star to the night, 

Clung close till he saw the dark edge growing bright; 
‘Then he lsughed—and as coyly the moon peeped out, 
The still prairie rang with his wild glad shout. 


The moon like » charm o'er his spirit fell, 
His features were changed by the magic spell; 
A deep eweet smile to his face was given— 

He seemed a2 if breathing the alr of heaven. 


Now the wind rose high—through the dismal air 
‘The cold sleet fell on his forehead bare; 

He cared not, but smilingly still gased on, 

And only was conscious the moon still shone. 


T offered him shelter, and warmth, and home, 

And bede him, « child, to my cottage come; 

I entreated, and urged he must perish soon— 

‘He moved not, but whispered, ‘‘ The moon! the moon!” 
‘Morn came, and he fhy on the cold earth there, 

With bis wild eyes fixed on the vacant alr; 

The frost had Jewelled his locks of gold, 

‘His eyes were glased, and his heart was cold. 








{onramat.] 


THE PUMPKIN HOOD. 





BY GEORGIE OC. LYMAN. 





“A pumpxtn hood, by all that’s comfortable! 
I baven’t seen one these six years.” And Ned 
Bailey—one of the clerks at the M—— post- 
office—slipped down from the high stool upon 
which he had been seated, and came close to the 
window, that he might purvey more at his ease 
the litude bundle of Thibet and fars that stood 
before the ladies’ list in the outside apartment. 

It was a very gracefal little figure, in spite of 
the warm wrappings that cumbered its move- 
ments, and Ned seemed to take considerable in- 
terest in watching it. Presently a very small 
plump hand was slipped from its mitten of white 
worsted, and a taper, rosy-tipped finger com- 
menced running along the line of names. What 
® pretty hand it was! Ned’s eyes grow bright, 
and he regarded the lady more attentively than 
ever. 

Suddenly the little figure turned around, and 


never had a brown merino pumpkin hood, with 
a blue silk lining, shaded a prettier face! Such 
a pair of dazsling violet eyes! such a pouting; 
searlet mouth! such a complexion—like rose 
tinted ivory! The sudden, half-impatient mo- 
tion had tossed over the white brow a tress of 
soft, curling hair, like golden silk; and as the 
pretty owner tucked it inside the warm hood, the 
glance of her bright eyes fell upon Ned. Such a 
blush as leaped into her beautiful face !—(Ned 
was decidedly a good-looking young man, with 
a pair of fine, dark eyes)—it made the half- 
captivated fellow dream of roses and lilies all 
that night. But the yougg lady didn’t stay to 
Observe its effect. Very hastily she tripped inte 
the street, and if Ned sighed as she went away, 
we don’t know as anybody possessed the authority 
to dispute his right. 

Is was very cold when the clock struck nine 
that night, and Ned buttoned his overcoat closely 
about him, as he walked hastily homeward. 


*| Spite of the brisk exercise, he was benumbed. 


with the cold when he reached his lodgings. 
Harrying up the stairs, he threw open the door 
of his room and entered. The place was as: 
cold asa tomb. 

“Pshaw!” he muttered, thrashing his arms. 
“That confounded fellow has neglected to make 
afire again. It’s enough to try the patience of 
a—better fellow than I am.” 

He rang the bell violently, and when a little 
round-faced negro-boy answered the summons, 
he gave vent to a burst of eloquence that quite 
bewildered the boy. 

“ Wasn't it enough for him to walk over half 
a mile such a night, without coming to a room 
like that? Did Tom remember what he had 
promised him last week for this very thing? and 
now which would he prefer—a caning, or a pair 
of boxed ears! He didn’t want to hear any 
excuses. Tom might save his breath to con- 
vince some one besides himself that he was any- 
thing else than a lazy, good-for-nothing torment. 
If he would be kind enongh to quit interrupting 
him, when he was talking, he would be exceed- 
ingly obliged to him. And now did he know 
where the coal-bin was? If he was possessed of 
the desired information, Ned should expect a 
fire in that grate in the course of three min- 
utes, or—”” 

Tom didn’t wait to hear any more, and the 
discomforted bachelor sat down in an arm-chair 
and laid his watch on the table before him. 
Perhaps he thought that this little show of 
authority would accelerate Tom’s movements, 
but it really didn’t seem to have the desired 
I effect. It was full five minutes before the plamp 





Metle fellow waddled in with the fuel, and then 
hse proceeded so leisurely to lay and kindle it, 
thet Ned at length quietly arose, and taking him 
by the collar, led him to the door and ehut him 
owt. Then he proceeded to do the work 
Dimaself. 

Presently the polished grate held « bed of 
glowing coals, and Ned threw himeelf upon « 
Jounge and lay gasing‘into it. But he was de- 
didedly out of humor, and his countenance was 
anything but a pleasant one. Eresectly, be comm 
wenced muttaring to himself: 

“ He was really the most anfortunate fellow 
alive. He wished he had a home and a wi— 
mother. He conldn’t see the least use in his 
ownexistence. He wished most heartily that he 
had never been born. He hadn’t any friends, 
and he didn’t want any friends.” 

He took another position upon the lounge and 
turned a cold shoulder to the warm, genial fire. 
With the new position came a new train of 
thoeghs. He carelessly recalled the events of 
the day, and then suddenly remembered the 
pumpkin hood and its owner. He recalled the 
resy face and pretty, jewelled hand that had at- 
tracted his attention that morning. Immediately 
upon this recollection, he felt better. He made 
friends with the fire again, and ‘fixed his eyes 
plensantly upon iw brightness. He speculated 
upon whom the little lady was—wished he 
could see her again. Wondered if she was mar- 
ried, and concluded she wasn’t. Was quite sure 
she wasn’t, and in a few moments grew quite 
angry at himself for entertaining such an idea 
for a moment.- Put a bold face upon the mat- 
ter, however, and wished he was. Declared that 
be shouldn’t have the slightest objections, if a 
Inthe blue-eyed lady should open the door sad 
enter that very room. Indeed he shouldn’s ob- 
ject very strongly if she threw her cloak and 
furs and a brown and blue pampkin hood over a 
chair, and then came and seated herself upon 
an ottoman beside him. And then if she shonld 
take a whim to rest her bare, dimpled arm on 
his breast and lay her curly head upon it, he 
didn’t know how he could help it, without being 
rade—and Mr. Bailey made a point of treating 
ali ladies with the strictest politeness. 

He was very proud of his handsomely fur 
nished apartment; yet he didn’t know but what 
it would be less annoying than he had sometimes 
thought, to have a pair of small, white hands 
take her nicely arranged books from their case 
and leave them lying on the sofas and window 
seats. He couldn’t prove that a pair of number 
three and a half slippers would look any worse 
thrown carelessly down upon the hearth than his 
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own did; and to his teste, the firelight would 
stream more cichly upon an animated, flushing, 
living face lying softly upon his breast, than it 
did upon the calm, Madonna features in the gilt 
frame opposite. With a little sigh, he closed his 
eyes and let his fancy have free range. The 
clock struck eleven, but he did not move. Of 
what was he thinking? O, Ned, Ned! are you 
not playing traitor to the vows you made, so 
long ago, when pretty Lizzie Howe coolly pre- 
sented you with a mitten ? 

The fire was gradually going down. A wreath 

of white ashes fell upon it. The flame of the 
lamp grew dim, and the room became dark and 
cold. With a rattle, the few living coals in the 
grate fell together. A mist of fairy frost-work 
grew over the window-panes. The wind came 
up and rattled the casements. With a sudden 
start, Ned awoke and sprang to his feet. Ah, 
Ned! after an evening spent like this, who shall 
answer for your dreams ? 
+ St. Valentine’s Day. Ned worked himself 
into a brisk glow, as he sprang about the office, 
for not since he could remember, had there been 
sach a rush of business. It was enough to make 
® man contented with his lot for a week after- 
wards, to have the privilege of waiting upon the 
owners of the pretty, shy faces that peeped in 
upon the occupants of the litte back office con- 
tinually. The place was crowded, and the 
chime of merry voices and the ring of gay 
daughter sounded through the building all day. 
Ned was tired, when night came—weary of the 
ham and bustle, pleasant as it was. The ladies 
had deserted the office~for the evening was a 
dark and snowy one—and save the occasional 
tap of a gloved finger against the window glass, 
as the owner called for the contents of his box, 
the place was very quiet. 

Saddenly the sound of gay voices was heard. 
‘Ned stepped to the window. Why did his heart 
give such a tremendous leap? A young lady 
and a gentleman stood together in the outside 
office. As Ned looked forth, the gentleman was 
closing the door against the drifting snow, and 
the lady stood holding her skirts from her little 
Indis rubber-booted feet, while she stamped the 
snow from them. Langhing gayly, she untied 
the bine ribbons of her hood and brushed the 
snow from her wavy, golden hair. Then still 
chatting merrily with her companions, she turned 
to the list of letters. Again the little white 
finger travelled the line of names. Then hastily 
she turned to the window. Ned’s heart beat 
fast. 

“Miss Jessie Raymond,” she cried, in the 
most musical of voices. 
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Ned reached a package of letters and shifted 
them four consecutive times, without knowing 
whether the desired letter was there or not. 

“Tam quite sure that it is here,” observed the 
owner of the dazzling eyes that was watching 
his movements. ‘It is impossible that it has 
been taken by any one else.” 

With some effort, Ned recovered his scattered 
senses and found the letter. As he handed it 
forth, the touch of the little white hand that re- 
ceived it, thrilled him like an electric shock. 
He blushed, and when the young lady made 
some inquiry regarding the evening mail, stam- 
mered so as to be scarcely intelligible. 

When she had gone, he sat down and covered 
his face with his hands. One of the clerks came 
in and asked if he was sick. He thought he 
was—would go home and leave him to close up 
the office. And he went home, but not to sleep. 
‘The queerest fancies haunted him. If he looked 
into the fire, the coals assumed the appearance 
of bright eyes that sparkled and laughed in his 
face. He tried to read. If a cloud of silky, 
golden hair had fallen upon the pages, he could 
have distinguished the words and their meaning 
quite as plainly. The sound of the wind seemed 
to him like gay, mocking, girlish laughter; and 
he grew so uneasy, that at last he sprang up and 
commenced pacing the floor. But he soon grew 
tired of that, and seated himself at his desk to 
write to an old schoolmate. Having written three 
pages very carefully, he prepared to read them, 
and found them to be addressed to “dear Jessie,” 
and their import to consist of the most extrav- 
agant expressions of love. ¢ 

“I believe I’m bewitched!” he exclaimed, 
tossing the sheet into the fire. Ah, Ned! there 
was ‘‘more truth than poetry ” in those words. 

‘When the eastern mail came in, next morning, 
Ned received « letter from an aunt who was his 
only surviving relative, and had been his guar 
dian from his infancy. The old lady was an 
invalid, and very wealthy and eccentric; and 
though Ned ever treated her in a most dutiful 
manner, her commands were sometimes very 
unreasonable and annoying to him. She would 
imagine her last end to be drawing near, without 
the slightest physical change to warrant the sup- 
position; and whenever this whim entered her 
head, her nephew was forthwith summoned to 
attend her. So used had Ned become to this 
freak, that the reception of the letter caused him 
not the slightest uneasiness on the good lady’s 
account, although he gave utterance to a little 
sigh on his own. 


“T wonder how long I am to be shut up in 


that dismal old den of a country-house, in the 
6 
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dead of winter 7” he muttered, as he threw him- 
self and his portmanteau into the cars. “ And 
just now, of all times! Hang the women!” 

If Ned had been asked if he made no excep- 
tions, when he gave vent to this spiteful denun- 
ciation of the fair sex, he would have given the 
questioner a most unsatisfactory answer. Butas 
it was, he was whirled on to his destination 
without any interruption to his most uncom- 
fortable thoughts. 

“ Just as I supposed!” he exclaimed to him- 
self that evening, as he walked back and forth in 
the long sitting-room beneath his aunt’s cham- 
ber. “Another of those unreasonable whims. 
Now what in the name of reason am I to do, 
caged up in this old, dreary place, for the next 
four weeks, whilst she—"’ He stopped, shocked 
at his own indiscretion, and then taking a lamp 
from the mantel, went sullenly to bed. 

Several days passed by—Mrs. Bailey always 
remaining in her own room, and Ned, compan- 
ionleas and lonely, wandering restlessly about 


-the house, uneasy in mind and body. 


At last the mistress of the establishment con- 
sidered herself able to be brought down stairs, 
and, having been bolstered up in an easy-chair, 
was wheeled into the parlor, where sat her most 
unhappy nephew in a brown study. 

“Edwin,” she exclaimed, after gazing at him 
for some time, “ how queerly you look! You’re 
not going to be sick, are you ?” 

With only an “ excuse me, aunt,” in answer, 
Ned hurried from the room. 

Incongruous as the idea seemed, he had sud- 
denly devised a scheme that might possibly favor 
him. Going to his room, he seated himself, with 
pen, ink and paper; and when a servant came 
to call him to dinner, she was answered only by 
a thundering “ begone!” 

That afternoon, Ned walked a mile and a half 
to the post-office, and carried with him a letter 
addressed to Miss Jessie Raymond. It wasa 
bold venture, but Ned was desperate—and— 
successful ! 

On the third morning, he received an answer. 
A perfumed note was handed him, on which was 
inscribed the most delicate characters, expressive 
of the modest interest which the writer felt in the 
aathor of the letter she had received, and a kind 
consent to correspond with him. Ned was in 
raptures ; he pressed the precious missive to his 
lips and put it—away in his trunk! It was 
answered immediately, and letters came and 
went, through the succeeding fortnight, at a rate 
that made the old postmaster look suspiciously 
over his spectacles at Ned’s handsome, animated . 
face. 
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At length his aunt gave her consent to his re- 
tarn to town, and then the last and most impor- 
tant letter was penned. He gave full vent to his 
emotions, and in the most delicate manner hinted 
at his wish to see his fair correspondent in per- 
son, and begged the favor of an interview on his 
return to town. An answer granting all he de- 
sired was received, and on the following day he 
was seated in the cars,on his way to M—. 
As he rode along, he took the last precious letter 
from his pocket and re-read it. Somehow it did 
not sound to him then as it did when he first pe- 
rused it in the solitude of his chamber. He 
thought it smacked more of the theatrical style 
than any letter he had ever seen before. But 
then had he not written her much in the same 
strain—ardently, extravagantly, with allusions 
to congenial souls and future bliss? He replaced 
it in his vest pocket, with a smile, and leaning 
back in -his seat, gave himself up to pleasant 
thoughts. 

Stopping at his hotel only long enough to 
leave his portmanteau and make some alterations 
in his toilet, he hurried out on to the street in 
the direction of Miss Raymond's residence. He 
found it a large brick house, with a quiet, aris- 
tocratic air. His ring was answered by a mulatto 
girl, who ushered him into a finely furnished 
apartment, where he sat down with a heart beat- 
ing a great deal faster than usual, and awaited 
the appearance of the lady. 

At last a light step was heard, and as he rose, 
erehe had time to turn towards the door, a 
female, about six feet high, dressed in a very 
gaily-trimmed dress of pink merino, and appar- 
ently about thirty-five years of age, threw him- 
self violently into his arms, and amidst tears and 
caresses, sobbed out—‘ My dear Edwin!” 

Ned turned pale and staggered to a seat upon 
the sofa—the lady still clinging to him. 

“My dear madam,” he cried, striving to lift 
the ringletted head from his shoulder. 

“0, do not speak to me!” she exclaimed, 
throwing both her bare, sallow arms about his 
neck. “It is happiness enough to be near you 
—to feel your embrace—to know that at length 
L have found a congenial soul—that nought but 
death can ever part us more! O, I love you— 
I love you!” 

“For heaven’s sake, madam!” cried Ned, 

\ wildly, struggling from her embrace; and at 
length succeeding, he stood before her. “There 
has been some mistake. You are not the lady I 
wished to see.” 

“Who did you wish to see?” said the lady, 
suddenly drying her tears, and brushing her dis- 
hevelled ringlets from her face. 
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For an instant, Ned stood nonplussed; then 
suddenly observing the portrait of the beautiful 
object of his dreams, and the wearer of the 
pumpkin hood, he pointed to it and said : 

“Tt is the original of that, that I saw, and 
supposed I was corresponding with. How has 
this terrible mistake occurred?” 

“ That is the portrait of my niece, Miss Alice 
Browne. She was married here this morning, 
and left town with her husband a few hours ago. 
She has taken several letters from the post-office 
for me lately, and I suppose that is what you 
meant by saying that you had first seen me there. 
But,” cried the lady, springing towards lim, 
convuleed with anger, “you needn’t think to get 
off in this way—for you wont. No,” she con- 
tinued, shaking her bony hand so near his face, 
that he stepped back in dismay, “no, I’ll not 
be tampered with in this way. I'll sue you for 
breach of promise, sir, for I’m able to do it. I 
have your letters, and the smartest lawyer in the 
land can’t clear you. You're a wretch to abuse 
& poor girl in this way—gaining her affections, 
and then casting her off with some senseless 
twaddle about a mistake! I'll not stand it, sir. 
T’'ll not be hoaxed by any man!” 

Poor Ned! Explanation and persuasion were 
useless. The affair cost him a lawsuit, and that 
wasn’t the worst of it. About three months 
after, he passed in the street the beautiful niece 
of his correspondent,‘and by the roguish sparkle 
of her blue eyes, as she met his glance, he knew 
that she was acquainted with the whole matter. 
Words could not express his chagrin, yet, strange 
tosay, the affair has not taught him the lesson it 
was evidently intended to teach—for Ned is still 
a bachelor, and stares at the pretty girls who 


enter the office as intently as ever. 
+ + 
AN OPEN DOOR. 

A few since, while Rev. Thomas Hill 
(the newly elected President of Antioch College), 
was occupying the pulpit for the day, of the Se- 
cond Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, there was a 
very severe rain storm, and the church door being 
open, one of the congregation was about to shut 
it, when Mr. Hill announced his text from Rev. 
8;8: “Behold, I have set before thee an open 
door, and no man can shut it.” The effect upon 
the person was so apparent that he did not stir; 
80 the door Temaised. open. 

The sermon, however, was a very good one, 
and opened the door to the attention of the con- 
Sregation present ; but the coincidence of the oc- 

ion was remarked by several, and Mr. Hill 
(who was afterwards informed of it) laughed 
heartily over it—Christian Inquirer. 
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Type of the wise, who soar but never roam ; 
‘True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 
Worpsworrs. 
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The Florist. Management of Cuttings. 
The management of cuttings after they are planted 
depends on the general principle that, when life is weak, 
Baga your brown branches, leafless tree, fal egivane of eetstioy penep a haere tendency to 
1 eoe ir ioe an oe tae, render it extinct, No cutting requires to be planted 
The vintage hour, is nigh! deep, though such as are large ought to be inserted deep- 
ae er than smaller ones. Tn the case of evergreens, the 
Growing Camellias in Pote. leaves should be kept from touching the soll, otherwise 


‘The camellia is a plapt which requires abundance of 

water, and yet is soon killed by suffering stagnant mois- 
tere to remain round {ta’roots. When grown ine pot 
there should be sbundant drainage. The soll should be 
pestearth aed send, which may be mixed with a little 
vegetable mould, if it is desired to have the plants of a 
very luxuriant growth, and the plants should be potted 
high. ‘The pots should not have saucers—or, if they have, 
for the make of olesniiness, the water should be carefully 
poured out of them immediately after the plants have 
deen watered. The plants shontd be watered abundantly 
every day while their flower-buds are swelling; for, if 
thie be neglected, the buds are apt to drop off. When 
the flowers begin to expand, the watering is not of 0 
much consequence, though it should be continued in 
moderation, and a plentiful eupply should be given when 
the plants are making their young shoots After they 
have done growing, watering once or twice a week will be 
seffictent till the fower-buds begin to swell. 


Round-shaped Cacti. 

‘These plants take their name from their resemblance in 
form snd spines to a curled-up hedgehog. ‘There is, how- 
evet, a gvent degree of confusion about them; and those 
whith very loag-chaped flowers are by some called cerens, 
besnase thelr flowers resemble in construction those of 
other plants belonging to the genus cereus. But what- 
ever the name given to them, all the round-shaped, rib- 
bed, spiny or porcupine ceeti. require the same treatment 
—that fs, to be grown in vegetable mould, mixed with 
pounded bricks or Mme rubbish. The pots should be 
drained with cinders, and the plants be frequently water- 
ed; but water should never be given overhead, as when 
there is an indentation, it will rot the centre if suffered 


to remain can hardly be avoided if water be 
poured ait Sve pn 
Genists. 

‘There are above fifty distinct species of genista, most of 
whieh will live in the open air, but some are greenhouse 
shrubs. Thy are all very handsome from their profu- 
shen of bright yellow flowers. The greenhouse kinds 
should be grown in pest and loam, end are propagated by 
exttings under a gisss, which should be frequently taken 
eff and wiped, or they will damp off. 





Patersonia. 

A Aibrous-rooted genus of very beautiful plants, natives 
of New Holland. They should be grown in sandy losm 
and pest, sed are increased by dividing the roots or by 
seed. They require a little protection during the winter, 
and on that account are generally grown in pots which 
esa be readily removed from the border to the green- 
house. 


usia. 

Cape bulbs with Pretty flowers, which may be planted 
im a warm border and ieft in the ground during winter, 
if protected during thst season by a hand-glass from frost 
and heavy rain. 








they will become damp, and rot off; and in case of tubu- 
lanstalked plants, which are in general not very easily 
struck, owing to the water lodging in the tube and rot- 
ting the cutting, both ends msy, in some cases—as for 
instance, the honeysuckle—be advantageously inserted 
in the soll, and besides with a greater certainty of sue- 
cess, two plants will be produced. ‘Too much light, air, 
water, heat and cold are alike injurious. To guard. 
against these extremes in tender roots, the most common. 
means is that of encloeing an atmosphere over the cut 
tings, by « hand or bell-giass, according to their delicacy. 
This produces @ uniform stillness and moisture of the 
atmosphere. 


Growing Tulips. - 

One of the best composts for tulips, in order to Inrure 
bloom, is made up of equal parts of fresh soil, well-de- 
composed barnyard manure, decayed horse-manure and 
good loam. When variety of colors is desired, a compost 
may be used of one-third old lime, well pulverized and 
sifted finely, and two-thirds of fresh solt. It isa good 
Tule to take every dry part, which appears of a brown or 
black color, away from each tulip-root before planting it. 
In planting seedling tulips, care should be taken to keep 
them clear of weeds, and the second year they may be 
expected to send forth flowers. At this stage, it is advis- 
able to pall out and throw away such as are ofa red or 
yellow color, as they will not prove to be handsome flow- 
ere, and are, therefore, perfectly useless. Such as are of 
purple and flesh color will prove fine flowers, and should 
be eared. 


New Seedlings. 

French amateur florists have lately been remarkably 
fortunate in the production of new seedlings of some 
classes of flowers. For years the old scarlet geraniums 
have been grown without showing any remarkable or dis- 
tinct new colors; the French, however, have within a 
short time past raised sorts quite dissimilar to any previ- 
ously seen. Among the recent sorts are the rubens and 
domage; the former « superb rosy crimson, and the latter 
& salmon pink of exquisite shade. There are also the 
nemesis and consuello; the former a delicate shade of 
pink, with large white centre—the consuello a rosy scar. 
let, and blossoms very large. 


Bulbs. : 

Bulbs of most kinds flourish in rooms with, leas cara, 
than most other kinds of plants. Hyacinthg, tube-roses. 
and lilies should be planted in the autumn. In prepar-. 
ing pots for them, select such as are about four inches, 
deep and three inches wide; put a little rotten dung into, 
each pot, fill up with rich, light soll, and plant the bulbs. 
so shallow that nearly half the bulb stands above the soil. 
As soon as the bulbs begin to start, water. well, and keop, 
them in the sun. 


Pernettya. 

A pretty little evergreen bush, a native of Terra det 
Fuego, with white, heath-like flowers. It fs quite hardy, 
and only requires to be grown in a bed of peat soll. 
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Curions Matters. 


A Sea of Punch. 

On October 25, 1784, a bow! of punch was made at the 
Right Honorable Edward Russell’s house, when he was 
captain-general and commander-in-chief of his majesty’s 
forces in the Mediterranean. It was made ins fountain 
in the garden, in the middle of four walks, all covered 
over with lemon and orange trees; and in every walk was 
a table, the whole length of it covered with cold colla- 
tone, ete. In the fountain were the following ingred!- 
ents, viz., four hogsheads of brandy, eight hogsheads of 
water, twenty-five thousand lemons, twenty gallons of 
lme-juice, thirteen hundred weight of fine Lisbon sugar, 
five pounds of grated nutmegs, three hundred toasted 
biscuits, and lastly, a plpe.of dry Mountain Malaga. 
Over the fountain was bullt a large canopy to keep off 
the rain; and there was built on purpose a little boat, 
wherein was 3 boy who belonged to the fleet, who rowed 
round the fountain and filled the cups of the company— 
and In all probsbility over eix thousand drank from it. 





Hearing his own Funeral Sermon, 

‘An English paper—the Gateshead Observer—tells « ou- 
rious story of an inmate of one of the workbouses on the 
‘Tyne, who on # recent occasion fell into euch a state, that 
it wes difficult to say whether he was dead or “‘dead 
drank;” and the opinion of the doctors having been 
taken, he was pronounced to be in the former condition. 
He was accordingly carried to the dead-house, and prepa- 
rations were made for his burial. Sunday intervened— 
there was divine service in the workhouse—and the rever- 
end gentleman who officiated having heard of his removal, 
“improved” the event; but by this time the jovial pau- 
per had recovered from his trance—had demonstrated his 
death to bes ‘‘ fallacy of the faculty "—and was discov- 
ered to be listening with great sobriety to his own funeral 


sermon! 


Female Heroism. 

‘The Charlotte (N. C.) Bulletin records the heroic oon- 
duct of a young lady reaiding in Henry county, Virginia. 
Achild of Dr. Watt, of Charlotte, was on a visit to the 
Bead family, and while playing in the yard was struck in 
the foot by a rattlesnake. Fully aware of the danger 
which she incurred, but without a moment's hesitation 
the courageous young lady set to work to draw the poison 
from the wound by applying her mouth to the bite, and 
sucking out the virus, which she persevered in until she 
was rutisfied that the poison had been eradicated. Up to 
this time sbe had experienced no ill effects from the pol- 
ton, and the child, with the exception of a swelling of the 
foot and leg, was well ins fow days. 


Noteworthy Example. 

‘When railways were in thelr infancy, it was supposed 
that they would injure the estates through which or near 
which they run, and Mr. Labouchere’s father received 
the compensation of £80,000 for an imaginary detriment 
to his property of this sort. After his death, his son, 
finding there was no injury to the estate from the vicinity 
of the railway, but the contrary, refunded the £80,000. 3 





New Poultry. 

It is said that chickens of a new breed. called ‘‘ Belip- 
tendean,’” are being introduced into this country. In- 
stead of feathers, they are covered with fine hair like that 
of lap-dogs, very white, soft und beautiful, and have 
curious red ornaments on their heads 





CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Hlectricity. 

In front of the “ Bibiidt¥eque Imperial” at Paris, 
there exists an open space, upon which the opera-house 
formerly stood, where the Duke de Berri was assassinated. 
‘The place is ornamented with  bropse fountain, which 
has just been coated with copper by the eleotrotype pro- 
cess. The operation was carried on in workshop built 
for the purpose at the neighboring village of Anteull. 
Some weeks ago the upper basin, from whieh the water 
flows through sixteen tigers’ mouths, was in the bath of 
sulphate of copper when a violent thunderstorm buret 
over Paris, and the lightning’fell close to the workshop 
in question. Immediately after the storm bad subsided, 
M. Oudry caused the liquid copper to be poured off, im 
order to examine the vase, and to assure himeelf that the 
electric fluid had not deranged the deposit. He was ex- 
tremely surprised to discover that the copper had been 
deposited on the tigers’ heads in streaks or lines about 
the twenty-fifth of an inch in height, separated by equal 
intervals, and so bappily arranged that they forma veai- 
table tiger's akin, covered with bair, in as perfect a man- 
ner as if they had been produced by the hands of  skil- 
ful engraver. 

Betraying Government Seorets. 

A curious case, involving the crime of tresson, has just 
come to light in Berlin. 4 workman in the rayal manu- 
factory of the percussion mixture used in the preperation 
of cartridges for the needle-gun, was induced to betray 
the secret to, it is said, French agent. He attempted 
to forward a quantity done up as bales of paper. At the 
railroad office attention was attracted by the extreordl- 
nary welght of the packages, which were opened and 
found to contain a large quantity of detonators. An 
agent of the secret police was at once despetohed from 
Berlin, and both the workman and his tempter are said 
to have been secured. The composition is a secret, and 
all the employees in the manufactory are required to 
take oaths of allegiance and secrecy. His betrayal o 
trust is thus a case of high treason. 


A gifted Family. 

The Bronsil family are giving concerts in England. 
Mr. Browsil, who is » German, ts s0 fortunate as to pos 
sees six cbildren singulasly gifted. T: em, giris, 
play upon the violin, one, « lad, handles bie bass, 
another, quite a boy, performs upon the violoncello, a 
younger brother plays the viola, and an elder sister sits 
‘at the plano. ‘Thus an orchestra is formed, and difficult 
pieces of music are rendered in a manner both strange 
and delightful. 

New Fire Alarm. 

‘An ingenious mechanic in St. Louls has devised a sin- 
gular fire alarm apperatus for hotels. Cords with weights 
gttached run to all the rooms in the house, and connect 
with registered bells in the office. A fire in any part 
would burn ope or more of those cords, whereupon, by 
mechanism nicely arranged, the bell to which it was at- 
tached would be made to fall to the floor, and all the 
others set to ringing loudly. 





The Lover’s Puzzle. 
To learn to read the following, 80 as to make sense, is 
something of s mystery : 
thee read see that me 
ve is down will I'll have 
But that and you have you "ll 
One and up and you if 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Aingular Presentiment of Death. 

Among the effects of the late Henry B. Lane, the young 
man who was recently burned to death by the explosion 
Cf a can of camphene in the St. Louis Democrat office, 
wes found a diary, iu which the following entry had re- 
cently been made. It is certainly a most remarkable 
instance af presentiment of death : 


“< To whom it may Concern.—Having been impressed 
with forebodings of the most painful nature within the 
last four or five weeks, and that Iam about te 
meet with some ead misfortune oF other, I take this 
make known my wishes, should anything 

cause my desth.’ It ia my request 
inform my relations, by writing to Mr. 
John Buekworth, No. 167 Spring Street, New fork, at 
possible moment, and also please to write to 
my mother, Mrs. Hannah D’ L. Neal, London Mills, Lon 
don, N. H., and thereby render a favor to one who died 
fm a strange land. HENRY B. LANE.” 


fhat some one will 


Maternal ‘‘ Affection’ of the Tiger. 

Contrary to the habits of most antmals, which take the 
Whnoet care of thelr young, and in their defence wil ox- 
pose themselves to the direst peril, the mother tiger isin 
the habit of making her young family her Ploneers, and, 
when she suspects anything wrong, of sending them for 
ward to clear the way. Knowing this curious propensity, 
the experienced hunter will not fire upon acub that 
shows iteeif, for the mother will, im most casés, ba wait- 
ing @ se the remit of her chiid’s venture. Therefore, 
thay permit. thecab of cabs to pass with impunity, aad 
Faserve thetr ammunition for the benefit of the mother 
‘0 che follows her offspring. 


Curious Instrument. 

Dr. Scott Alison has Introduced a new instrument for 
the detection of diseases in the chest, which he calls the 
“chest goniometer,” or angle measure, by which be is 
emabied to detect the slightest deviation from symmetry, 
and thus to discover depression at a very carly stage of 
eeasumption, and to mark the progress of the disease, 
whether favorable or unfkyorable. The fnstrument is of 
ivory, and very light and portable. Its use in the way 
intended is said to give very satisfactory evidence of its 
‘weefalness and value, and it is being extensively intro- 
duced. 

Tne great Bell of Birmah. ° 

An East India missionary writes af a celebrated heathen 
temple near Rangoon :—‘ Near this pagoda is by far the 
largest bell I ever enw. Its weight is, as written on the 
bell, 2,514,549. These figures, according to some, mean 
tis; according to others, rupees. Taking the lowest estl- 
mate, the weight of the bell is over 90,000 pounds. I 
dink there is nothing that will compare with it in Eng- 
land or America. Some fifteen or twenty men can stand 
fnelde of it. It contains, according to the inscription, 
ove hundred and twelve pounds of gold, which would be 
alone worth over twenty-five thousand dollars.”” 


Remarkable Suicide. 

A desperate case of suicide is recorded in the St. Louis 
papers. 4 Frenchman, named Jean Beno’ Bonnadien, 
eat his throat, but being disappointed in not succeeding 
im killing himeslf, he took a gun, placed the end of the 
barrel in the wound he had made in his throat, and pulled 
the trigger. He had method enough in his madness to 
point the gun upward, 20 that the bullet penetrated his 
rain instantly, and 20 ended his misery. 
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Child nurtured by Wolves. 

Le Loyer, an old writer on demonology, relates a story 
of @ child nurtured by wolves, remarkably similar to 
those which have been recently brought from the king- 
dom of Oude. This account is, that in the reign of the 
Emperor Louis, of Bavaria (A. D., 1818-47), a child was 
taken ina forest of Hesse, who walked on his hands and 
feet, and in this manner was able to ran faster than any 
wild animal. After a time they succeeded in taming him, 
and he was taught to walk upright by tying his hands to 
sticks. He related that, at the age of about three years 
he had been carried away by wolves, which had removed 
him to their den, without doing him any-hann. The 
wolves shared their food with him, and lay round bim ip 
winter in order to protect him from the cold. They 
forced him to walk and run Ifke themselves on his hands 
\and feet; and he became 0 perfect in this mode of pro- 
gression, that there was no wolf in the forest which could 
Yun faeter, or leap a ditch better, than he could. This 
boy was presentell to Prince Henry, Landgrave of Hesse, 
and he often sald he would have preferred to remain with 
the wolves, so far had his life in the woods become = 
second natare. 


Pigs taking Opium. 

A London agricultural paper, “The Field,” says tha 
the opiate in the flower of the poppy fattens pigs by 
making them sleep more. One of their correspondents 
writes :—‘‘In a sandy field of mine, s part of which bad 
been dug up and not planted, » large quantity of poppies 
grew and completely covered the ground. Not knowing 
what to do with them, I asked a farmer how I should act, 
and he advised me to give them to the pigs. This I did, 
and was surprised to find how fond they were of then— 
esting them up clean, and with evident relish, and pre- 
ferring them to other food as long as they lasted. The 
pigs improved in flesh, aud one of them which was unu- 
sually noisy became quiet even when his feeding time 
came round No doubt the poppies had some somnifer- 
ous effect; but no injurious symptoms followed, and the 
bowels were not constipated, as I thought would perhaps 
have been the case. I had never heard of it before; and 
perhaps this may induce others whose land produces a 
lange crop of poppies to try this novel way of feeding their 
pigs.”” 


Odd Fatality. 

A returned Californian reached home s short time 
ago with between 15,000 and $16,000 in gold coin. Feel- 
ing it unsafe to keep e0 much money about him, and sus- 
Picious of the honesty of banking institutions, he deter- 
mined to bury it, which he did accordingly, without in- 
forming any one of the locality. A few days afterwards 
he went out riding, when he was thrown from his horse 
and instantly killed. Of course no one knows where the 
money is, although it has been searched for very carefully. 


Singular Accident. 

A lady came near losing her lifs by a singular accident, 
in Louisville, viding in a buggy. One end of a 
scarf which she wore around her shoulders blew off, and 
‘was caught in the spokes of one of the wheels, and wound 
up in such a manner as to draw her neck down on the 
wheel, and was choking her very severely. Some gentle- 
men stopped the buggy, and relieved her from her peril- 
ous situation. 


The Housewife. 


Bally Lunn. 

Sift into a pan one and a half pound of flour; makes 
hole in the middle of it, and put in two punces of butter, 
warmed ins pint of sweet milk, ealtspoonful of salt, 
two eggs well beaten, and two tablespoonsful of the best 
brewer's yeast. Mix the flour well with the ether ingre- 
dients, and bake {t ins turban form, or bread-pan, well 
greased. It requires to be put to rise at three o'clock, in 
order to bake it at seven o'clock. 





Muffins. 

One quart of milk, two eggs, a piece of butter the sise 
of an egg melted in the milk, two tablespoonsful of yeast, 
‘a little salt. When the milk is warm, put all the ingre- 
dients together, add two pounds of four, set it in a warm 
place and let it rise. Turn into buttered pans, and beke 
toa light brown. About twenty minutes is long enough 
if the fire is good. 

Bread Sauce for Partridges. 

Cut up an onion, and boll it in milk until it is quite 
soft; then strain the milk into a cup of stale bread- 
crumbs, and let it stand one hour. Then put it intoa 
seucepan, with about two ounces of butter, a little pep- 
per. salt, mace, and the boiled onion. Boil it all up 
together, and serve it in » eauce-tureen. 





Fremont Bread. 

‘A little more than » quart of flour, three eggs, two 
tablespoonsfal of white sugar, three tablespoonsful of 
butter, one teaspoonful of cream tartar, one half-tea- 
spoonful of sods in one cup of milk. Bake about halfan 
hour. 

Potato-Balls Ragout. 

Add to » pound of potatoes a quarter ef a pound of 
grated ham, or some sweet herbs, or chopped parsley, an 
onion or eschalot, salt, pepper, and a little grated nut- 
meg, and other spice, with the yolks of a couple of eggs. 


Potatoes Roasted under Mest. 

Half boil large potatoes; drain the water; put them 
into an earthen dish, or small tin pen, under meat roast- 
ing before the fire; baste them with the dripping. Turn 
them to brown on all sides; send up ins separate dish. 





To remove Ink. 

Ink may be removed by rubbing upon it the juice of 
wood-sorrel, holding it over a hot flat-iron with a cloth 
between; then wash it out, without soap at first. Some- 
times cream-tartar and boiling water will remove ink. 


To remove Paint or Grease, Pitch or Tar. 

Make a mixture of one pint of alcohol and ome ounce of 
spirits of nitre. Wet the soiled place, and rub hard with 
the fingers until ft is removed. 


A liquid Glue that keeps for Years. 

Dissolve two pounds of good giue in fwo end one-ninth 
pints of hot water; ed4 gradually seven ounces of nitrio- 
sold, and mix well. 


Invisible Cement. 
Dissolve Russia isinglass in hot aloohol, and it will 
stiok firmly broken crockery or glass. 





THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Cider Cake. 

One pound ef butter, one pound of sugar, four eggs 
well besten together. Dissolve two teaspoonsful of soda 
in one pint of cider, and pour into the previous mixture, 
and then stirin gradually two pounds of flour. Cloves 
. Any fruit can be add- 
@4, either raisins, currants or citron. This makes two 
large loaves. It should be baked three hours with a 
steady heat 
Rich Loaf Cake. 

‘Three-fourths of a pound of sugar, three-fourths of a 
pound of butter, six eggs, half a cup of molasses, one 
pound of flour, one pound of currants, one teaspoonful of 
cloves, one teaspoonfal of cinnamon, one tesspoonful of 
mutmeg, one teaspoonful of sods, one pound of raising 
chopped fine, half a pound of citron. 

Milk Bisouit. 

Ingredients—One pound of flour, quarter of a pound 
of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, one and a inelf 
teacupful of milk, ome egg, one wineglassful of yeast, & 
teaspoonsful of spice, and six ounces of flour to mix with. 
Make into a fine, light dough, and bake them in tins, ot 
in pans. 

Jenny Lind Oske. 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, one cup of milk, 
‘six eggs well beaten, yolks and whites separately—the 
whites should be kept until everything else is done and 
then added—four cups of flour, into which two teaspoons 
ful of cream tartar should be well stirred. Flavor with 
Jemon. 


Potato Bread. 

Boll and peels dosen mealy potatoes; rub them through 
a sieve, mix them thoroughly with twice the quantity of 
flour or meal, add sufficient water to make a dough of the 
ordinary consistence, ferment in the usual way with hop 
or potato yeast, and bake in rather » bot oven. 


Temperarice Cake. 

One cup of milk, one cup of sugar, one tablespoonful 
of butter, one teaspoonful of sods, and flour to make it as 
stiff as cup cake. This should be eaten new, as it soon 
dries if kept. Most persons lke it best eaten with buster. 
It may be baked in » small loaf or in owpe. 

Potato Oakes. 

Mash boiled potatoes until smooth, and knead with 
flour to the consistency of light dough; roll it about an 
inch thick, cut in any form desired, prick with = fork, 
and bake on a griddle. 

Rice Bread. 

‘To one pint of rice boiled soft and two quarts of wheat 
meal add a bandfal ef Indian meal; mix with milk to 
mold it like wheat bread, and rise with yeast. 

Carpets. 

If you are buying a carpet for durability, choose small 

figures. 


To destroy Crickets. 


Beotch snuff put on the holes where crickets come out, 
will destroy them. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Boast Capons and Fowls. 

‘They mast be killed, in warm weather, two days before 
cooking; in cold weather, several days. A gobd critezion 
of the ripeness of poultry for the spit is the ease with 
which the feathers can be plucked; always leave a few on 
to pluck to ascertain this. A full grown fowl requires 
about an hour aad a quarter for cooking; tt is prepared 
and dressed exactly as a turkey, only not much, if any, 
staffing in the belly of the fowl. The craw requires 
some for plumpness, but the stuffing ‘absorbs the flavor 
of the fowl. The gravy is made like the turkey, of the 
Tiver and gizzard. Cranberry sauce is a necessary com- 
panida of roast poultry. 


A Cure for Lockjaw. 

A young lady ran a rusty nail into her foot recently. 
‘The injury produced lockjaw of such a malignant char- 
eter that her physicians proncanced her recovery hope- 
less. An old nurse then took her in hand, and applied 
pounded beet-roots to her foot, removing them as often 
as they became dry. The result was © complete and 
most astonishing cure. Such a simple remedy should be 
‘borne in mind. 





Potatoes fried with Fish. 

‘Take cold fish and cold potatoes. Pick all the bones 
from the former, and mash the fish and the potatoes to- 
gether. Form into rolls, and fry with lard until the out- 
sides are brown and crisp. For this purpose, the drier 
kinds of fish, such as cod, hake, ote., are preferable. 
‘Tarbot, soles, eels, eto., S038 60 ered: ‘This fe on 
economical and excellent relish. 

Tea Cakes. 

‘Two oggs, well-beaten ; two spoonafal melted butter, in 
8 plat of milk; edd one teagpoonfal of sods. Put two 
tenspoonfuls of cream-tartar into e little four, and mix 
with the former ingredients, and continue to add flour 
‘wntil it makes 8 stiff batter. Drop into cups or tins, and 
bake in a quick oven twenty minutes. These cakes are 
‘very nice either hot or cold. 


Chicken Broth. 

‘Wash half the breast and one wing of a tender chicken; 
pet it in saucepan with three half pints of water, » 
‘Hittle salt, and one tabdlespounfal of rice or pearl barley. 
Lat it simmer slowly, and skim it. When the chicken is 

done, take it out of the broth. Serve the 
latter in « bowl with light bread or a fresh cracker. 


the potatoes ; squeese the greens dry, chop then quite 
fime, and mix them with the potatoes, with a little butter, 
pepper and salt. Put into a mould, buttering it well 
first ; let it stand in « hot oven for ten minutes. 


Grape Jam. , 

Beil grapes very soft, and strain them through a siete. 
‘Weigh the pulp thus obtained, and put # pound of 
crashed sugar tos pound of pulp. Boil it twenty min- 
wtes, stirring it often. The common wild grape is much 
the best for this use. 


Cheap Loaf Cake. 

‘Take two spoonsfal of butter, two cups of sugar, two 
cups of milk, two teaspoonfuls of soda, two cups of 
raidine, chopped fine, and flour enough to make a stiff 
Ddatter. re a Oe On eee as enae ace 
fever. 
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To preserve cut Flowers from wilting. 
Procure a fiat dish of porcelain, into which pour water; 
place upon It a vase of flowers, and over the vase of fiow- 
ers s bell-glass with its rim in the water. The air that 
surrounds the flowers being confined beneath the bell- 
glass, is constantly moist with water that rises into it in 
the form of vapor. As fast as the water becomes con- 
densed it rans down the side of the bell-glass into the 
dish; and if means be taken to enclose the water on the 
outside of the bell-glass, so as to prevent it evaporating 
into the air of the sitting-room, the atmosphere around 
the flowers is continually damp. The plan is designated 
the ‘‘Hopean Apparatus.” The experiment may be tried 
on # small scale by inverting a tumbler over a rosebud in 
saucer of water. 


Oanary Birds. 

Persons who keep canaries and other birds, instead of 
putting fine gravel in the cage, that the poor birds may 
help themselves to flint, to assist their digestion, sorse- 
times give them a piece of cuttle fish bone (carbonate of 
Ume), which is useless. The consequence is, the poor 
creatures sicken and die of dyspepsia. If any one will 
make the experiment and try the effect of some minute 
particles of silica on their favorite song-birds, the extreme 
greediness with which it will be consumed will speedily 
assure thera of the necessity for its continuance. 





Oranberry Sauce. 

Pick and wash the cranberries. Put them into the 
kettle or saucepan with a little water, and stew them 
about half an hour; then stir them up, and add sugar 
enough to sweeten; stir it in, and cover it up tightly; let: 
it simmer fifteen minutes; take off the cover, and let it 
simmer a little longer, and turn into an earthen jar. 

A useful Remedy. 

Adimple but often very effectual remedy for billows- 
ness, arising from any cause whatever, will be found in 
drinking half a tumbler of lemon-juice. It can be re- 
peated, if necessary, and will put many a headache to 
flight. 


A good Tooth-Powder. 

‘Take pulverized orris-root, charcoal and pumice-stone, 
in the following proportions :—two-thirds orris-root, one- 
sixth each of charcoal and pumice-stone. This dentifrice 
should be used with care as to frequency. 


To take out Mildew. 

‘Mix together soft soap, powdered starch, half as much 
salt, and the Juice of a lemon; lay it on both sides with a 
painter’s brush, and let it lay on the grass day and night 
‘until the stain comes out. 


Potato Cheese Oakes. 

One pound of mashed potatoes, quarter of a pound of 
currants, quarter of a pound of sugar and butter, and 
four eggs, to be well mixed together ; bake them in patty- 
pans, having first lined them with puff paste. 


Potatoes mashed with Onions. ,» 

Prepare some bolled onions by putting them through a 
sieve, and mix them with potatos. Regulate the por- 
thons according to taste. 





To make Soft Water. 
A gation of strong lye put in a berrel of hard water 
‘will make 1 as soft as rain water. 


Editor's Sable. 





MATURIN M. BALLOU, Enprror anxp Prorazeror. 





A NEW VOLUMB. 

With the present number of Ballow’s Dollar 
Magazine we commence the eleventh volume of 
the work, and the sixth year of its issee. It is 
not a cause of surprise to any one that it has at- 
tained to so large a circulation when its origin- 
ality and general excellence, and ite wonderful 
cheapness are considered. No work has ever 
heen attempted in America at 20 low a rate, and 
it even rivals in price the famous Penny Maga- 
xine once published in London. We shall 
steadily continue our efforts to make it more and 
more valuable, and in every way worthy of all 
the good things said of it, and the extensive cir- 
culation it enjoys in every State of the Union. 
Remember that one dollar sent to our address 
will secure the work for a whole year, or five 
dollars will pay for six subscriptions for a year. 





Postrace Sramrs 1x Geeat Barrar.—The 
annual demand of penny postage stamps in 
Great Britain is little short of 500,000,000. 
Supposing the year to contain 300 working 
days, it would give for every working day about 
1,600,000 stamps to be manufactured. No very 
impossible task, however, when we remember the 
small size of the stamp, and the number that 
might be printed by a single stroke of the press, 
or one revolution of a cylinder machine. 

en 

IpLEness HARD Work.—The retired butcher 
in the neighborhood of Whitby must have found 
idleness hard work, when he gave notice that he 
should kill a lamb every Thursday, just by way 
of amusement. 





Questiox axp AxsweER.— What is the dif- 
ference between a crockery dealer and a cabinet 
maker? One sells tea-sets and the other settees. 





Homx.—The sweetest type of heaven is home ; 
nay, heaven itself is the home for whose acquisi- 
tion we are to strive the most strongly. 





A crave Joxs.—“ There's always a Ketch 


to alegal joke,” said the culprit to the hangman. 


Dann 
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“The Welcome Guest.” 


On the first of January we shall commence. 
the publication of a choice and elegant weekly 
journal thus entitled, which it is our purpose to 
make the gem of the literary press. It will be 
issued, of the mammoth size and in that favorite 
form the folio, upon fine paper, and new type 
cast expressly for its columns. Jt will be in every 
particular entirely distinct from Ballou's Dollar 
Magazine, and the two will be sent to any person 
together for $2 50 a whole year. We have long 
been engaged in perfecting this enterprise, and 
after nearly twenty years’ experience in the news- 
paper business, we command unequalled facili- 
ties and ample means for the purpose. The 
Welcome Guest will be entirely unlike all its co- 
temporaries, and will follow the lead of no other 
paper published, striking out and maintaining for 
itself an entirely original path. We hope every 
reader of our Magazine will send us his or her 
subscription for the year 1860, for the new 
journal, ss we are resolved it shall become the 
most popular weekly in the country. Terms 
$200 year. Four cents per copy. 

UG Any persons who have already renewed 
their subscriptions for the Magazine, can enclose 
us one dollar and a half (the half dollar in post- 
age stamps, if most convenient), and state at the 
same time that they are on our Magasine sub-- 
scription list, and The Welcome (Guest shall be 
sent them a whole year at that price. 





Marrimontat.—We have heard of several 
novel resorts to “raise the wind” for Cal- 
fornia, but the last expedient is that of a young 
geutleman in Boston, who advertises for a wife, 
who is willing to invest a sum of money suffi- 
cient to enable him to reach the gold regions ! 





Tarxativenzss.—A tremendous talker is 
like a greedy eater at a boarding-house table, 
keeping to himself an entire dish of which every 
one present would like to have partaken. 





8o rr 16.—A dollar ten years ago was worth 
as much as a dollar and eighty cents is to day. 
So, after all, the increase of gold docan’t really 
make the world any richer, it seems. 
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POLAR EXPEDITIONS. 

The return of the steamer Fox to England 
affords all the melancholy relief that can be de- 
rived from the certainty of Sir John Franklin's 
fate. ‘Bhe sad widow who for so many long 
years has songht for the evidences of his death, 
or indulged at intervals in the hope that the hero 
whoee name she bore was yet numbered among 
the living, has now incontestible proof that he 
died eleven years since—died surrounded by 
noble companions, who, at longer or shorter in- 
tervals, followed him to the. better world. The 
icy north has claimed its glorious dead. And 
now, is it not time to say that henceforth no more 
gallant adventurers shall be sent forth to perish 
im those gloomy regions of darkness and horror, 
and perpetual frost, that has already claimed so 
many victims? The London Times decides this 
question in the affirmative, taking precisely the 
ground and employing the arguments which we 
used in an article written for thie journal two 
years ago. 

There are forces in nature which are stronger 
than the might of man. There are lines drawn 
around the globe we inhabit of which it is writ- 
ten, “thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 
There are regions where Nature brooks no hu- 
man companionship. Of the mysteries of those 
far northern climes that gird the Arctic pole, we 
have learned quite enough. The record of the 
expeditions sent forth from England and this 
country to make polar discoveries are ample 
enough and sad enough to satisfy all but a morbid 
curiosity, and when we weigh the cost of such 
Voyages in treasure and life, we must come tothe 
cenclasion that it is even criminal to swell them 
by reaewed sacrifices. For he is remembered that | 
those who go forth on euch wanderings must 
necessarily be among the best and brayest mem- 
bers of society, and that the energies thus wasted, 
if secured at home, would inavitably prove val- 
uable and effective. No word or aid of oars will 
ever be exerted in favor.of another polar expe- 
dition. It is time that the losing secount showld 
be closed. 





Atamuine Stasveta—We have just heard 
of = Kentuckian whose amazing strength hes 
been attended with very faml-consequences. He 
was eating 2 slice of bread, when the kaife 
slipped and cut him im halves, and two, men 
behind him. 





A xxowrne Bacnkr¥:—“A fine gold lady's 
breast-pin” is advertized as lost. A bachéfor 





makes the inquiry if she is # single “gold 
lady,” and is wilting to be changed. 
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A HOBTIGULTUBAL ANRODOTE. 

When Sir Francis Carew had rebuilt his 
mansion house at Beddington in Surry, he 
planted the garden with choice fruit-trees. There 
he was twice visited by Queen Elizabeth; and 
Sir Hugh Platt, in bis Gardens of Eden, tells a 
curious anecdote relating to one of these visits; 
“I conclude,” says he, “ with a conceit of thas 
delicate knight, Sir Francis Carew, who, for his 
better accomplishment of his royal entertain- 
ment of our late Queen Elizabeth, led her maj- 
esty to a cherry tree, whose fruit he had of pur- 
posé'kept back from ripening at least one month 
after all cherries had taken their farewell of Eng- 
land. This secret he performed by straining a 
tent, or.cover of canvass, over the whole tree, 
and wetting it now and then with a scoop, as the 
heat of the weather required ; and so by with- 
holding the sunbeams from reflecting upon the 
berries, they grew both great, and were very long 
before they had gotten their perfect cherry color ; 
and when he was assured of her majesty’s com- 
ing, he removed the tent, and a few sunny days 
brought them to their maturity.” 





Lerorsr Orzra Hovuss it roe Wort. 
—They are erecting at Rio de Janeiro an opera 
house which surpasses the celebrated theatres of 
the lyric drama at Milan and Naples, and is four 
times the sise of the Royal Italian Opera House, 
Covent Garden, London. The government in 
Brasil sustains the opera. The emperor, who 
takes the lead in the literary and scientific matters 
of the empire, is a great lover of music. The suc- 
comfal plen for this temple of the Muses brought 
Messrs. Green and Deville, of London, about 


$16,000. 
es 


Paruetic.—A Connecticut tombstone has this 
inscription ; “ Sacred to the memory of Jonathan 
Thompeon, a pious Christian, and an affectiongte 
husband. His disconsolate widow continues to 
carry on business at the same place as before 
the bereavement.” ° 





Heavy Divipenp.—A gentleman in Alloa 
received a letter, which had the following item : 
“Edinburgh, Aug. 25, 1859.—Dear Sir,—En- 
closed I send you four postage stamps, being 
your second and final dividend on the sequestrated 
estate of —,late of Waterloo Place, Edinburgh.” 





Ox tHe Amooz.—The Russian government 
are about establishing a cotton factory on the 
Amoor River. 





Liont Tax.—In Georgia, tho tax is only 
two-thirds of a mill on the dollar—light enough ! 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LABOR. 

In reading the record of such a life as Hum- 
boldt’s, the unthinking reader is apt to consider 
it a marvel that 2 man who performed such a 
multiplicity of labors should have attained such 
length of years. But he unconsciously suggests 
the very secret of his long life. It is the variety 
and many-sidedness of continual labor that ren- 
ders it endurable and even salutary. You may 
say that Humboldt made science alone his pur- 
suit. True, but science is a comprehensive 
term, and includes a vast amount of cont 
details, affording that variety which is not the 
spice, but the very bread of life. It is not labor 
that wears us ont, but monotonous, unvaried 
labor, or total inaction. Fhe man who has 
nothing to do, is the most pitiable of mortals; 
and next to him, in the scale of suffering, is the 
man whose life is passed in one unchanging 
branch of labor. 

‘The agriculturist will tell you that a system of 
fotation of crops is better for the land than an 
ternation of caltare and fallow. The same 
piece of ground which has ceased to yield good 
crops of corn, or potatoes, or wheat, will yield an 
abundant harvest of grass, or turnips or cab- 
bages. So with the human frame; activity is 
sometimes more refreshing than repose. A brisk 
walk after a long ride on horseback is mach bet- 
ter than a nap on a sofa. And so with the mind. 
An active mind had far better seek refreshment 
in a change of employment, than in intervals of 
idleness. The man who passes frog mathe- 
matics to music, and from polities to painting, 
finds himself in a much better condition than he 
who, wearied in a favorite pursuit, attempts te 
recruit by doing nothing, for if ‘he take the latter 
course the perplexities of his habitual employ- 
ment will project their shadows into his attempted 
leisure. * 

There is a popular prejudice against a “ Jack 
of All Trades,” and these same “Jacks of All 
Trades”? have made such a brilliant figure in 
history, that if we but briefly sketched them we 
should fill a volume, not a colamn of a paper. 
Look at Rubens, who ranks in the annals of his 
country not only asa painter but a diplomatist ; 
look at Leonardo da Vinci, a man of universal 
ability in science and art, excelling in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, engineering and mechan- 
ics; in botany, anatomy, mathematics and astron- 
omy ; distinguished also as a poet and musician. 
“Unpublished MSS. by Leonardo,” says Mr. 
Hallam, “contain discoveries and anticipations 
of discoveries within the compass of a few pages, 
that strike us with something like the awe of su- 
pernatoral knowledge.” The name of our 
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countryman, Morse, will go down to posterity 
indissolubly linked with the electric telegraph, 
but few will remember that he was also a pro- 
fessional artist, a distinguished painter. Mr. 
Ball, one of our fellow-citizens, ia an excellent 
instrumental musician, vocalist, painter and 
sculptor. He might make either of the arts he 
has mastered a speciality. 

Labor, properly understood, is a blessing in 
disguise. By varying its application we can 
render it agreeable. Every man should have 
one leading pursuit, but the occasional cultiva- 
tion of other trains of ideas will infallibly give 
vigor to his mind, and refreshment to his spirit. 





AvrHorsarr.—Aunthor-craft is an imitative 
as well as a creative art; an original thinker is 
one who portrays the works of the great Author 
of the universe—the compiler, one who ingeni- 
ously adapts or rearranges the thoughts and 
illustrations of others ; both in their d gree may 
be said to exhibit creative power. Peeudo- 
authors are counterfeits—and belong not to the 
true and honorable craft, and should be dealt 
with according to the laws of felony. 





Donation or Lirz.—In spite of the con- 
stant croaking about physical degeneracy, it ap- 
pears from the reports of the life insurance 
companies of Great Britain, that the average 
duration of human life is constantly on the in- 
crease. And with our modern appliances, how 
much more we live in a day than our grandsires 
did! 





Worth nemewpanina.—Any one residing 
within fifty miles of Boston, can hand his mag- 
asines, sheet music, or mewspapers, to the ex- 
press, tied up with the directions, and addressed 
to our office, 22 Winter Strest, and they will be 
bound up strong aad handsome, at a trifling 
charge, and returned in one week. 





Monstacus Brvarvas.—Some of the oys- 
ters from the newly-discovered bed on the const 
of Connecticut, are said to be as large as garden 
spades. “A dosen‘on the shell” would make a 
wapper for a small man with a moderate appetite. 





Expoant Sawrimawe.— The annexed is a 
choice extract from an album kept at the Niagara 
Hotel : “Next to the bliss of seeing Sarah, is 
that of seeing Niagara.” 

Ax mupreiaL Farmar.—Lonis Napoleon is 
an extensive farmer, and owns 50,000 acres of 
land, divided into twenty-six farms. 
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AGEM OF THE PUREST WATER. 
One of the large capitalists of Paris, Mr. 
W—, is the enviable possessor of one of the 
handsomest wives in that capital of grace and 
tegance. Every one is well pleased to be com- 
pared to her in any way. Proud of calling her 
wife, Monsieur W—— spared no expense to 
tichly adorn his idol. His pride was to see her 
eclipse all others in dress and bzauty. Those 
who know the various means of expending large 
ams on dress, especially in Paris, may form 
tome idea of what the cost was to Monsieur 
W—'s purse to have a wife a leader of fashion. 
Though large the allowance he made her, fre- 
queatly she was obliged again and again to have 
‘coarse to his generosity to pay her debts; but 
thea point lace, honiton, sable, all were so 
dreadfully expensive. Could he reasonably re- 
fase, when it gave him the honor of being the 
husband of such a beantifal creature, the envy 
of allt 

Very lately, at a grand soirée in the Faubourg 
da Roule, Monsiear W—— and his wifo were 
among the guests, and the entrance of the latter, 
ss useal, was a complete triumph. But whilst 
orery one was in ecstacies about the beauty of 
her drees, ornamented with rich lace, one of the 
foances, thanks to her crinoline, caught in the 
Gilding of a console ornament, and a portion re- 
mained suspended as the lady swept past. Two 
or three of the envious and curious seized upon 
the precious morsel to admire the fmmences of the 
‘extare on closer inspection ; but imagine their 
Amasement on discovering that the lace was only 
tmitation, It was truly delightfal to find such a 
bole in the garment of s beauty a la mode. 

Not a litde astonished, next morning, was 
Monsiear W-—, on the receipt of an anoay- 
moms letter enclosing the piece of lace, and say- 
ing, “ Do you know, monsieur, that itiaa breach 
Of confidence to pase off imitation lace for real? 
Who now will assure uethet madame’s diamonds 
‘are not falee likewise 2” 

“Imitation | imitation 1” exclaimed the indig- 
nast man of money ; “ is’sonly envy which says 
so." And under the influence of the perfidious 
Lille, he rashed off to his wife’s apartment, and 
laid the missive ot her lap, loudly exclaiming 
saint the calumay. 

“No, my dear,” she calmly said, “ there is no 
calumny, only « liste evil speaking, for all these 
"eppositions are perfectly juat.”” - 

“ What,” he exclaimed in agasement, “ovens 
the diamonds 1” 

“You, my love.” =. 

“Why, ‘tis infamous!’ he cried. “ People 
will think I am rained.” 
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“What will that signify, when yor are well 
sware of the contrary 1” 

“But what has become of all the money F 
have given you ?” 

“That is my secret, moneiear,” she replied, 
“which I will tell you if ycu demand it of me.” 

“TI do, madam,” wasthe angry retort ; “I in- 
sist upon Hnonieg how you have dissipated my 
money.” 

“ Here, then, is the register of my expenses,” 
she answered, offering him an open book; “I 
was just making it up when you entered.” 

We leave our readers te guess the amazement 
of the husband, whes, instead of extravagance 
and foolish squandering, he read an aceount of 
sums spent in wooden and other shoes, flannels, 
bread, and clothing of every dcscription, for the 
assistance of the poor. In this consisted all the 
seeming extravagance. 

We must do Monsicer W—— the justice to 
say that from that moment the false diamonds 
and imitation lace of his wife seemed to adorn 
her far more than gems of the purest water 
would have done, or lace of the most costly 
texture and make. 





Fixepwess or Purrose.—No human being 
who habitually halts between two opinions, who 
cannot decide promptly, and, having decided, act 
as if there were no such word as fail, can ever be 
great. Cmsar would nover have crossed the Ru- 
bicen, nor Washington the Delaware, had they. 
not fixed their stern gaze on objects far beyond 
the perils-at their fect. 





A senstpiz Man.—Bautru presented a poet 
to M. de Hemery, saying, ‘Sir, I present to 
you an individual who will give you immortality ; 
but you must meanwhile, give him something to 
live upon !”” 

Pieasurse.—aAll fits of pleasure are balanced 
by an equal degree of pain or languor, ’tis 
like spending this year part of the next year’s 
revenue. 








Powpsr axp Rovex.—It is noticeable that 
ladies who use much powder are constantly 
blowing up their domestics, and ladies who 
rouge are seldom well-read. 





Great Tarxars.—Thoee men talk most who 
are in the greatest mental darkness. Frogs cease . 
their cronking when light is brought to the 
‘water. ‘ 

Covnaca.—There are some men who will 


walk up to the cannon’s mouth, and some women 
who walk up to a lover's wishout shrinking. 
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THE SMOKHR’S OANCER. 

Do our young friends, who use tobaceo se 
freely, know that they run a fearfal risk of in- 
curring this terrible disease? The smoking 
taania, which now prevails to eo remarkable an 
extent, is developing numerous cases of cancer, 
which puzzles the best medical skill of our hos- 
pitals. Several fearful cases, which have proved 
fatal, have occurred in New York, and some are 
now under treatment in Boston. In Paris, the 
press teems with the subject, and descriptions of 
the most revolting details. Cancer in the mouth 
M. Bouisson declares to have grown so frequent 
from the use of tobacco, that it now forms one of 
the most dreadful diseases in the hospitals; and 
at Montpelier, where M. Bouisson resides, the 
operation of ite extraction forms the principal 
practice of the surgeons there. In three years 
this gentleman himself has performed sizty eight 
operations for cancer of the lips, cansed by 
tobacco! Youth, middle age, and especially the 
peor, all are the victims, and several cases of 
women are also mentioned. M. Bonisson is 
especially eloquent upon the horrors of the dis- 
ease, and advises the physicians everywhere to 
make a regular crusade against this poisonous 
agent, more destructive than many of the more 
decried vices of the dey. It is a bad and ex- 
pensive habit, and we pray our young friends, 
especially, to avoid it. The money expended 
for cigars by many of our young men, if placed 
at interest, would make for them small fortanes 
in their old age; but above all, kealth, and even 
life itself, would be preserved by abstinence from 
this indulgence. 





Amarican Lazzanont.—There is in the 
county infirmary at Columbus, Ohio, a woman 
of 89 years, called the “last of the Mohicans,” 
because she is the last of a family of twenty- 
four, equally celebrated for their longevity and 
laziness, nearly all of whom have lived and died 
in various poor-houses in Ohio. 

— oe 

Cost or ax Error.—A clergyman in Erie 
county, Pa., recently married. young man who 
‘was undet age, of which the minister was ignorant. 
The father of the young man compelled his rev- 
erence to pay $35, on pain of prosecution. 





Waar raxr 1—Thpy lately gave a ball, in a 
towa in New Hampshire, the proceeds of which 
was announced to be appropriated to the pur- 
chase of a hearse for town use! 





Baw Frayctsco.—The valuation’ of real 
estate in San Francisco, for the present year, 
exceeds seventeen miflions of doflars 1 
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THE InOs GROWZ. 

Our readers are aware that the famous iron 
crown of Lombardy was removed by the Aus- 
trians from Monsa, and that its restoration is 
now claimed by the French government. A few 
years after the coronation of Conrad, the kings 
of Italy were crowned at Monsa, the arch-priess 
of the cathedral of that city officiating. The 


crown is of solid gold, set with jewels, and sar- - 


rounded by a band of iron; and it is this band, 
said to be forged from nails of the true cross, 
which gives its title to the ‘cirelet of royalty. 
The iron crown is therefore not only a treasure, 
bat an historical monument, an emblem of the 
true royalty of Italy. .Emperors who claimed 
the additional sovereignty of Italy came to Milan 
expressly to be crowned, and it was the tokem 
that their election had been approved by the 
Milanese, when they received the crown at 
Monza. The crown was always kept in the 
treasure-house of the cathedral of Monza, and 
Exzelino himself did not venture to touch it. It 
was reserved for Austria to constrain the guar- 
dians of this crown by force to give it up, that it 
might be removed to Vienna. It remains to be 
seen whether Austria will succeed in retaining a 
sacred property of Lombardy, and the symbol 
of Italian royalty. 





A Bap Bri1.—It is said that a hard customer 
in Wisconsin, named W. 8. Bill, is the husband 
of twelve living wives! If they should all 
seize hold of him at once, and tear him into a 
douen pieces, he would be a mighty difficult Bill 
to collect. 





Very oomrortaBie.—Another piece of old 
household furniture has been bought in New 
York for a trific, and when the new owner got it 
home, he found it to containa email fortune in 
bank bills. 





Srzciz.—If more silver mines be not discov- 
ered, the relative valne between gold and silver 
will ere long be entirely changed. Fenny, 
isn’t it? 

+322 + 

Discovaery.—Dr. Livingston, the African ex- 
plorer, has lately discovered an immense lake in 
the interior of that unciyilised country. 

ore 

Buitpine 1 Wasarneron.—Five hundred 
new dwellings have been erected in Washington 
during the past year. 

a 

A rerpstvaL Sretke.—A bass drummer is 

continually striking for wages. 
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GYMNASTIOS. 

Our people seem at last to be fully aroused to 
the importance of regular and systematic mus- 
calar exercise, 80 long a part of the educational 
system of the old world. We allude to the snb- 
ject now—in the first place, beosuse we are en- 
tering upon the season when athletic exercises 
ar most necpssary and most agreeable; and, 
secondly, because there will soon be two gym- 
nasia in fall blast in this city. Thirty years ago 
there was 2 spasmodic enthusiasm for gynanastics, 
marted by some educated Germans, the lamented 
Dr. Follen taking the lead, but it turned out to 
be only a“ Boston notion.” While it lasted, the 
fever was universal. All professions and classes 
ware represented in it. Doctors of divinity 
climbed masts, and doctors of medicine swung 
dumbbells. We ourself, then a school-boy of 
tender years, had the honor of pulling at the 
weights by the side of Dr. Beecher. Being an 
innovation, the system, of course, was severely 
ridiculed. D.C. Johnston published a carica- 
tare of it, which was fall of amusing hits. All 
torts of accidents were represented as occurring, 
and « corps of surgeons were hard at work ampu- 
tating limbe and performing various other oper- 
tions more improving to science than agreeable 
to sufferers. Gymnastics were never before, and 
bare never since been, attempted on so grand a 
tale in Boston; but the enthusiasm died out, 
though the ice was broken and a -way made for 
the revival of the spirit of the thing at some 
fatare time. 

The prejadice against gymnastic exercises 
has long since passed away. Once they were 
though fitting only for prize-fighters and circus- 
ders, Now it is not thought derogatory to the 
‘tadent or professional man to have @ bloom on 
his cheek, and a well-developed muscular sys- 
tem. We ste even willing to allow a little 
Strength and health to the fairer and better por- 
Soa of humanity, Wo are not shocked to see a 
Young lady skating; we think she is no less an 
angel because. she happens to swim on shore, 
when upset from sailing-boat, instead of owing 
bec life to's swindler and being compelled to 
marry him by the laws of gratitude; and we do 
Rot drop hee acquaintance because she is able to 
wak ten miles before dinner, as the English girls 
4. Once upon atime the literary man who had 
© fresh color, and used no spectacles, was consid- 
eredan unmitigated humbug; now we graciously 
Permit bim to enjoy a healthy mind in a sound 
body, and do not necessarily associate diplomas 
and dyspepsia. 

Therefore, we boldly bid “Young America” 





man, on whom the hopes:of the’ fature rest, that 
we shall think none the worse of him, if he learns 
to swing a pair of hundred-pound dumb-bells, 
like Dr. Windship; that we have no objection to 
his being a proficient in the broad and small 
sword and single stick exercises; and that we 
shall not cross him out of our books even if he 
learns how to thrash a bully scientifically upon 
Oceasion. Provided Young America lives dis- 
creetly, and virtnously attends to his books and 
cultivates the amenities of private life, he has 
our fall permission to develop his muscles by 
every manly exercise known to our heroic Saxon 
race. 





LAFFDAY—A LADY. 

The word lady is an abbreviation of the Saxon 
Laffday, which signifies Breadgiver. The mis- 
tress of a manor, at a time wheu affluent fam- 
ilies resided constantly at their country man- 
sions, was accustomed, once a week or oftener, 
to distribute among the poor a certain quantity 
of bread. She bestowed the boon with her own 
hands, and made the hearts of the needy glad by 
the soft words and gentle amenities which accom- 
panied her benevolence. The widow and the 
orphan “rose up and called her’ blessed ”— 
destitute and the afflicted recounted her praises 
—all classes of the poor embalmed her in their 
affections as the La/fday—the giver of bread and 
the dispenser of comfort—a sort of ministering 
angel in a world of sorrqw. 





IncompreaENstBLe.—Corny and Patrick the 
mason were looking at a well-made wall on 
Washington Street, near the Roxbury line, when 
the latter, admiring the workmanship, ejaculated, 
“Faith, an’ that wall wasn’t laid in this country.” 
“How could that be?” was the inquiry. “I 
mean,” he rejoined, “that the man who built 
and laid that same wall was never in thia coun- 
try, for such work is only done in the ould 
country.” 





War 1s rr !—How is it that, if a number of 
gentlemen are sitting together, talking sensibly 
upon some sensible subject, and a lady enters, 
they mostly commence talking foolishly, and 
keep it up until she makes her exit ? 

Woups or Taura.— Women grown bad are 
worse than men; beeause the corruption of the 
best tarns to the worst. 

——_+-e »-___ 

Inpiaw Bartiz.—A battle has taken place 

between a body of Californians and the Pitt 





“goin and win.” We tell that young gentle. | Indians. Sixty of the latter were killed. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


and widely extended skirts are going 
out of fashion in Paris. 

Ia the port of Liverpool alone, more than 1000 
officers of customs are employed. 

Mr. James Sheridan Knowles, the dramatic 
author, is preaching in Ireland with great 
euccess. 

The telegraph cable between Malta and 
Sicily has been successfully laid, and business 
commenced upon it. 

A new serial publication is soon to be com- 
menced in London, under the name of Every- 
body’s Journal. 

Professor Mason computes that abont 3000 
novels have been produced in Great Britain since 
the publication of Waverley. 

The members of the criminal classes at 

in Great Britain have been estimated to 
amoant to 135,000, living by the plunder and the 
vices of the commanity. 

The Prince of Wales is being brought up in 
the way he should go. Heis made to attend all 
sorts of lectures. [His education will not be 
complete until he visits the United States. 

Dr. Kotschy, a distinguished Orientalist, is 
engaged in making explorations in parts of Asia 
Minor not hitherto reached, or which has been 
overlooked by travellers. 

As a proof that the Persian government is in- 
clined to mtroduce the improvements of European 
civilization, it may be remarked that workmen 
have begun to pave the streets of Teheran. 

The Bishop of Oxford obtained a charter for 
what is now known as the Amicable Life Assur- 
ance Society, founded in-1706, and justly claim- 
ing to be the oldest existing institution of the 
kind. 

A young New Yorker “ broke the bank ”’ three 
times at Baden-Baden this season—once for 
26,000 francs, a second time for 45,000, anda 
third time for—not stated what. The bank 
“breaks ” at whatever sum it pleases, 

The Austrian expedition, which has been ab- 
sent a long time in circumnavigating the globe, 
has returned in safety to Trieste, with a large 
scientific collection. The government, it is said, 
will shortly publish the results of this expedition. 

The Russian government has just commenced 
a railroad to connect Kiev to Odessa. It will 
take fifteen to build it, and will involve 
more difficulties and a heavier outlay than would 
a road from St. Louis to San Francisco. 

The photographic process has been lately em- 
ployed to take copies of the inaccessible inscrip- 
tions on the rocks near Mount Sinai, which ex- 
tend for miles. As these photographs admit of 
indefinite expansion under the microscope, these 
inscriptions will now be read. 

A worthy offering to the memory of Humboldt 
is to be made by the German residents at Con- 
stantinople. They are to erect a monument, and 
to establish in connection with it a museum, 
library and reading room for the benefit of his 
countrymen who do now, and may hereafter live 
there. 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The British conviotbankers, Sir John Dean 
Paul and Strahan, will shortly be released. 

Lady Franklin has spent all her fortune in 
Arctic researches. She is in the south of France, 
in ill health. 

An interesting disco’ 
made in Florence, of sev 
uscripts by Michael Angelo. 

The friends of the late Professor Nichol pro- 

to erect a memorial window t6 his memory 
in the crypt of Glasgow Cathedral. 

The following notice may be seen on a black- 
emith’s shop in Essex: “No Horses Shod on 
Sunday except Sickness and Death.” 

Omnibuses, the first seen in Syria, have begun 
torun at Beyrout. Crowds of natives stood 
gazing at them for hours with wonder and 
admiration. 


The Prince of Wales, accompanied the 
colonial , and other dininguol per- 
sons, will visit Canada in the end of May or the 
beginning of June next. 

Steps are being taken to promote the erection 
of a suitable monument to the memory of the 
late Sir John Franklin, in Spileby, that being his 
native town. 

In 1858, London alone received imports to the 
value of £77,595,090 out of £187,844,441, the 
aggregate amount of the imports of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Oliver Goldsmith's “Vicar of Wakefield” 
has been translated into Armenian by T. C. 
Averoom, Esq., a distinguished Armenian acholar 
and an established merchant in Calcutta. 

In Liverpool, land, there is a missionary 
to the hack aera hie work during the past 
seven hag been very satisfactory. The 
“ ” recently presented him with a 


has recently been 
drawings and man- 


watch. 

‘The prices of the necessaries of life are now 
extremely high at Venice, and consequently the 
lower classes are gloomy and discontented. “The 
middle classes and nobles are more disaffected 
than ever. 

During the last eighteen years, twent: he 
additional bishoprics have been founded mee the 
colonies and dependencies of the British Crown 
—a number of new Sees exactly equal to the 
total number of English and Welsh dioceses. 

Colonel Wildman, who purchased Byron’s 
Nottingham property and expended $600,000 on 
Newstead Abbey, besides the purchase money, 
recently died. He is as immortal as Childe 
Harold himself. 

The copper coinage of England is to be re- 
placed by coinage in bronze of 8 more conveni- 
ent size. The weight of the copper at 
in circulation there is 3500 tons, and the profit 
on calling in and recoining that large quantity 
would amount to £92,000. 

The North China Herald says: “ Opium is 
becoming the winter crop of several of the Chi- 
nese provinces, where the country produce is fast 
superseding the Turkey and the inferior classes 
of the Malya drug. It is largely used for inter- 
mixture with the dearer Patub and Malya. The 
juice has an acrid taste. In cultivation the 
Chinese look more to quantity than quality.” 
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Record of the Times. 


One of the courts of Ohio has decided that a rail- 
road has no right to mortgage its road franchise. 

The Vermont House of Representatives has ap- 
Ppropriated $200 for a statue of Ethan Allen. 

A Dashaway Association, similar to those in 
California, has been formed in New York, with 
Orville Gardner as president. 

The Cherokee Indians ere getting civilized. 
They have a debt—emall, to be sure—but 60 
large that they cannot pay the interest of it. 

The letters I. O. 8. M. (Independent Order 
Sons of Malta) have been interpreted to mean, 
“1 Owe Some Money.” 

Six hundred and fifty-seven mules were sold 
at public sale in Paris, Kentucky, lately, for the 
aggregaig of $63,495 20. 

What is ina name? One of the candidates 
for county officers in La Salle county, Illinois, is 
Wait, and another Waitmore. 

With four weights, viz., 1 Ib., 3 Ibe., 9 Ibe., 
and 27 lbs., any number of pounds, from | to 
40 may be weighed. 

The firet book published on the subject of 
genealogy was Kelton’s Chronycle, printed in 
1547, with a genealogy of Edward VI. 

New York can whip the world in dry goods 
“palaces.” One going up on Broadway will 
have one enormous window of plate glass seventy 
feet in width. 

The Masons of San Francisco have parchased 
alot on the corner of Montgomery and Post 
Streets for $92,000, and will erect’ a building 
worth $100,000 on it. 

In digging a well in Bureau county, Mlinois, 
recently a in of gas was struck which burned 
with a flame fifteen feet above the surface of the 
ground. . 

An exchange paper says: “The best safety- 
valve to a boiler is a sober engineer. Congress 
may legislate till doomsday, but as long as the 
officers carry too much steam, the boats will 
follow their example.” 

The late George Brown, of Baltimore, left in 
the hands of his widow $400,000 for objects of 
benevolence, of which sum Mrs. Brown p> 

ropriated $30,000 to the Princeton ‘Theological 
inary. 

A San Francisco Raper: in netic the shoot- 
ing of a boy at the legiate School, Oakland, 
says: “It gs cote that ihe oa Ot nenens 
not permitted in this school, except at special 
Tequest of the parents or guardians of the boys. 
Young Carter had this liberty.” 

Dr. Johnson, the great “Leviathan of liter- 
ature,” was, as ie well known, an immense tea- 
drinker ; but in Philadelphia there is a gentleman 
who beats the burly r, as he been 
known to drink twenty-one good sized cups of 
tea at one sitting ! 

In the course of a lecture in London, Mr. 
Snow, formerly second in command of the dis- 
covery ship, Prince Albert, stated that there had 
been no less than ninety expeditions fitted out to 
search for Sir John Franklin, at a cost of 
£830,000. 
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The Natural Bridge in Virginia has been sold 
to John Lustre for the sum of $12,000. 

Beavers still exist in the backwoods of 
Maine. 

A married lady in Loudon county, Va., is said 
to weigh five hundred and fifty-three pounds. 

More than two millions and a half of dead 
letters are collected in Washington every year. 

The celebrated picture, “The Duel after the 
Masquerade,” has been sold to a gentleman who 
resides in Chicago for $2000. 

Mr. Potter, a Hartford school teacher, has 
been fined $10 and costs for punishing a pupil in 
a violent manner. Mr. Potter appealed. 

Innocence and beauty, twin sisters by birth, 
and jneeparable through life. If innocence dies, 
beanty fedes away also. 

The cheapest pleasures within the reach of all 
are the most enjoyable ; but what is more costly 
in the end than sin t 

Scientific Parisians have discovered how to 
bottle daylight and uncork it for photographic 
operations in obscure places. 

The vitality of eggs is destroyed by being 
transported on a railroad, and it is no sort of use 
to put such under hens, expecting them to pro- 
dace chickens. 

According to the old mythology, Neptune, the 
sea god, created the horse, and was the patron 
of horse races. This probably accounts for the 
fact that people who patronize the race-course so 
frequently get “ half seas over.” 

A discovery of great importance has just been 
made by the State geologist in Texas. It is no 
less than the discovery of vast bodies of iron ore, 
as well as tertiary coal or lignite, beds of lime- 
stone, pipe clay, fire rock and hydraulic limestone 
in the region of country immediately south of 
Harrison county. 

There is said to exist a confederation of out- 
laws, whose headquarters are in New York, who 
came originally from Poland and Germany, and 
extended their travels to all portions of the 
United States. By daytime they operate as 
shoplifters and pickpockets, and by night as 
burglars. 

A reformed opium eater writes to the Roches- 
ter Democrat, that he commenced eating at the 
age of twenty-four, and continued it till four 
ian since. He will be sixty-nine on his next 

irthday. During part of the time he took 
eighty grains aday. He thinks there are thirty 
opium eaters in the village where he resides. 

A German paper in New York made a curi- 
ous arrangement of its advertisements the other 
day. At the head of a column were the cards 
of a number of doctors, followed by the an- 
nouncement of several drag stores, the whole 
bronght up by a lot of undertakers’ cards, with 
a picture of a coffin attached to each. 

Some highly interesting discoveries have been 
made at Port Royal, Jamaica, by a company of 
divers, in the harbor of that ancient town, of re- 
mains of the submerged city, which was over 
thrown by the great earthquake of 1682. 
Could any considerable Rortign of the enormous 
treasure buried there be discovered, it would be 
8 windfall to the island. 
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Why is a dandy like # venison steak? Be- 
cause he’s a bit of a buck. 

The editor of a New York journal calls 
another editor “ a dilapidated eld Zouave.” 

Punch says the only way to keep food on a 
weak stomach is to bolt it down. 

A frequenter of pablic dinners complains of 
the overwhelming quantity of dry toast. 

“Caught in her own net,” as the man seid 
when he saw one of the fair sex hitched in ber 
crinoline. 

“ Got any ice at your end of the table, Bill!” 
“No; but I’ve got the next thing to it.” 
“What's that?” “A severe cold.” 

In modern days people are accustomed to earn 
their living, but in former times it was usual for 
them to urn their dead. 

“T don’t think, lmsband, you are very smart.” 
“No, indeed, wife, but everybody knows I am 
awfally shrewed.” 

A boy was recently arrested for theft. His 
father pleaded guilty for him, but said, in extenua- 
tion, “ James is a good boy, but he will steal.” 





Why is the common chord in music like a por- -| 


tion of the Mediterranean? Because it’s the 
E G and C (gean Sea). 

A distinguished statesman of Central America, 

ing asked how his country was getting on, 
replied, ‘‘O, very well, very well; a mild 
anarchy.” 

Mrs. Partington wants to. know, if it were not 
intended that women should drive their hus- 
bands, why are they put through the bridle 
ceremony ? 

A sentimental chap intends to petition Con- 
gress for one act to improve the “channel of 
affection,” 80 that henceforth the course of true 
love may run smooth. 

A few years the ladies wore a kind of 
hood called “ kiss-me-if-you-dare.” The present 
style of bonnet might be called, with equal pro- 
priety, “‘kise-me-if-you-want-to.” 

A person having occasion to notify a doctor to 
visit his wife, said to him as he was stepping into 
his chaise, ‘‘ Now, doctor, you'll drive on to kill, 
wont you?” ‘Yes, certainly,” replied the 
doctor. < 

The very last curiosity spoken of in the 
pers, is Sheed that come off a sor’ tail when 
it wasa waggin’. The man who discovered it 
has retired from public life to live on what he 
owes. 

There ie one advantage in being a blockhead— 
you are never attacked with low spirits or apo- 
plexy. The moment a man can worry, he ceases 
to bea fool. 

« I say, John, where did Jou get that loafer’s 
hat?” “Please yer honor,” said John, ‘it’s an 
old ove of yours that missis gave me yesterday, 
when you were to town.” 

President of a Western bank rushes up to his 
friend: ‘Charley, can’t you give me change for 
adollar? I see the bank superintendent is in 
town, and I want some specie in the vault to 
make a show.” 





If “brevity is the adle of wit,” what is the 


upper leather ? 
A time for all . The time to leave is 
when a young lady you how the walking is. 


The dress of frivolous coquette, however 
abundant, is next to nothing. 

A fine womaa, says the New York Post, like 
8 locomotive, draws a train after her, scatters: 
the sparks and transports the mails. 

Why are poets like children’s toys? They 
are given to a muse (amuse), and indulge in 
fancy (infancy). 

Swinging is said by the doctors to be a good 
exercise for the ee but we have known 
many @ poor wretch come to his death by it. 

Supposing you have a fish, when is it like 
a flower? hen you have got a mignonette 
(him in your net). e 

A gentleman having a musical sister, being 
asked what branch she excelled in, declared that 
the piano was her forte. 

What is the difference between the- bark of a 
tree and the bark of adog? One is formed oa 
the bough, and the other of the bow wow. 

When may it be conjectured that an army has 
become sick of a war?’ When they are obliged 
to throw up fortifications. 

A New York milkman somewhat resembles 
the whale that swallowed Jonah, for he takes a 
great prophet (profit) out of the water. 

Roast beef, serenity of mind, a pretty wifo, and 
cold-water baths, will make almost any man 
“healthy, wealthy and wise.” 

A farmer in Scotland, sowing a field of tar- 
nips, appropriated a ridge for the accommoda- 
tion of the public, with this label, ‘‘ You are 
requested to steal gut of this spot.” 

Crinolines appear to have been so generally 
adopted by ladies with a view of acquiring the 
title, hitherto engrossed by dandies of the 
stronger sex, of extensive swells. 

“Here’s Webster on a bridge,” said Mrs. 
Partington, as she handed to Ike a new una 
bridged dictionary. “Study it contentively, and 
you will gain a great deal of inflammation.” 

It’s very pleasant to meet a suspicious-look- 
ing individual in a lonely road on a dark night, 
who carries a very thick stick, and wishes to 
know what time it is. 

It is a common saying of moralists that the 
lower order of animals have not the vices of 
man, yet it is certain that some of the insects are 
back-witers, and all of the quadrupeds tale- 


An eminent rider has undertaken, for a heavy 
wager, to ride the well-known horse Chestnut 
against the celebrated horse Radish. He will 
use the saddle of mutton and the spurs of neces- 
sity for the occasion. 
ee 

AT SHOULD BE KNOWN! 

Let yeur friends know that by enclosing one dollar to 
our address, this can be had fora whole year. 
Soot sete ovat ma least 
en world; ° from. th 
tis Didcend. Tt Rian two elegant solumes ouch sear er 
twelve hundred pages, finely illustrated. Siz copies for 


five dollars! 
M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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JOHN GILPIN’S RIDE. 












pin was a citizen John Gilpin at his horee’s side 

Of credit and renown ; f Seized fast the towing mane; 
A train-band captain eke was he And up he got in haste to ride. 
Of famous London town. But soon got down ugain. 





Now see him mounted once again But finding soon a smoother road 





Upon his nimble steed,’ Beneath his well-shod fect, 
Full slowly pacing on the stones The snorting beast began to trot, 
With caution and good heed. Which galled him in his seat. 








So atooping down—ans needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright— 

He grasped the reins with both his hands, 
(And eke with all his might. 


“So, fair and softly!” Jobu he cried: 
But John he oried in vain; 
‘That trot became a gallop soon, 
To spite of curb and rein 
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Away went Gilpin neck or nought, | And still as fast ax he drew near, 
‘Away went hat and wig; ' “Twas wonderful to view 

He ittlo thought whea be set out ' How in a trice the turnpike men 
Of ranning such a rig! | Their gates wide open threw. 





And now, as he went bowing down 1 He came unto the wash 
His reeking head full low, i Of Edmonton so gay, 

The bottles twain bebind his back ' And there he threw the wash about 
Were shattered ut a blow. On each side of the way. 








oi p, J : —here np Away went Gilpin out of breath 
Segall at once ‘tidery ; Seen ‘And sore ¢ his will, 
‘The dinner waite, and we are tired!” | Till at his friends. the Calenders, 
Quoth Giiptn, Bo am I"? Soils Morne af Iaat:atood stil 
c 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN SALEM, MASS. 


We present our readers in the accompanying 
article, with a series of views drawn expressly for 
us by Mr. Kilbarn, and depicting the neighbor- 
ing city of Salem, Mass. It is one of the most 
interesting places in our State. One of the ear- 
liest colonial settlements, it has a quaint, old- 
fashioned air about it, that is quite attractive to 
those who love to dwell upon the memorials of 
the past. It is not, to be euro, comparable to 
Newport in antiquity of appearance, for a 
proportion of its structures are modern and ele- 

t, a8 our engravings show, but there are suf- 
cient vestiges of by-gone generations and de- 
parted styles of architecture to give it a peculiar 
character. The irregularity and narrowness of 
wany of the streets speak of a period when the 
fature ess of the country had not dawned 
upon the founders of American cities. The situ- 
ation of Salem is low, but is remarkably healthy. 
Is is built chiefly on a tongue of land formed by 
two inlets of the sea, called North 
and South Rivers, and communi- 
cates with Boston by means of the 
Reatern Railroad. 

Ties Custom House, shown in 
eur first engraving, is a fine s) 
imen of the style of architecturo eo 
yanch in vogue in the early part of 
the present century. Hawthorne 
- has rendered this building classical 
im the amusing preface to the 
*Bcariet Letter,” as Lamb im- 
mortalized the South Sea House 
iia his essays. 

4s a memorial of days, gone by, 
we present in our second engrav- 

a sketch of an old building sit- 
waged at the corner of Washington 
whe Lynde Streets. Its eaked 

ing second sto: 
Spee oe 
a is identi- 
cal honse, Haycborne had in his 
ye when he sketched the locale of 
ious romance, the “ House 
@f the Seven Gables.” 

he East India Marine Hall 
forms the subject of our third view. 
Xt is 9 neat stracture, well adapted 
to the purposes to which it is ap- 

a 


plied. The East India Marine Society, which 


was formed in 1799, by those who, acting as 
either captains or supercargoes, had doubled 
Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope—‘ mar- 
iners of the long voyage,” as they used to be 
called, have in this building an admirable collec- 
tion of curiosities from the farthest “Ind,” and 
indeed from almost every quarter of the globe. 

The next engraving shows us the front and 
side of the City Hall, a fine building faced with 
granite, built in 1837. The shade trees which 
enhance its effect are characteristic of Salem, 
many of the streets being lined with beautifal 
elms. 

The State Normal School, shown in our fifth 
engraving, is a neat brick building, two stories 
in height, and was built by mioney jointly raised 
by the city and the board of education. 

The subject of the sixth picture in our series is 
the Asiatic Building, on Washington Street, a 
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OLD BUILDING CORNER OF WASHINGTON AND LYNDE STS. 


fine freestone edifice ot recent construction. It 
is oocaple by the Asiatic Bank, the Merchant's 
Bank, Savings Bank, Oriental Office, Post Office, 
Loan and Fund Association, etc. From the 
cupola of this building a fine and extensive pan- 
oramic view of the city and its environs is 
obtained. 

The seventh view shows us Mechanic Hall, a 
fine building situated on Essex Street, and occa- 

i jalem Mechanics’ Society. 
ly built of wood, but contains 
stone and brick buildings. The 
city is honorably suedngulahes by its literary and 
scientific institutions. In addition to the East 
India Marine Society, there are the Essex Insti- 
tute, organized in 1848, by the union of the Es- 
sex Historical and the Essex County Natural 
History Societies, the Salem Athenseum and the 
Essex Agricultural Boclety: According to the 
census of 1850, there were in Salem 10 public li- 
braries, with an aggregate of 23,300 volumes ; 
27 private libraries, of over 1000 volumes each, 
forming an aggregate of 55,650 volumes ; public 
school libraries, 3995 volumes, and Sabbath 
school libraries, 4700 volames—making a total of 
86,643 volumes. The public schools of Salem 
enjoy a high character. The harbor of Salem is 
500d, and tis a place of considerable commercial 
importance. Her merchants were formerly 
largely engaged in the East India trade, but of 
late years, that trade has been diverted to Boston 
and Kew York. Manufactaring is now carried 
on to aconsiderablcextent. The aggregate cap- 
ital of the banks is about $2,000,000. Salem 
owes ita origin to the fuilure of a fishing planta- 
tion at Cape Ann. The Rev. John White, of 
Dorchester, England, was much interested in es- 
tablishing colonies in Massachosetts, as places of 
refuge from the persecutions of dissenters by the 
English government. A disaffection among the 
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Plymonth settlers having forced 
some of them to reside at Nantas- 
ket, the most prominent being 
Rev. John Lydford and Roger 
Conant, the latter and their com- 
panions were selected by Mr. 
White and his associates to man- 
e their affairs at Cape Ann. 
Conant, thinking Naumkeag pre- 
ferable to Cape Ann for a perman- 
ent settlement, gave notice of it to 
his friends in England, and this 
information gave birth to a project 
for procuring a grant for settling 
a colony in Massachusetts Bay. 
In 1628, a patent having been 
obtained, Captain John Endicott 
was sent over with about one hun- 
dred persons, to carry on the plan- 
tation at Naumkeag, where he 
arrived in September. For his 
dvelling he purchased the mate- 
rials of a house which had been 
located at Cape Ann, and belong- 
ed to the Dorchester company. 
Those who remained at Naum- 
keag passed through severe afflic- 
tions. A large proportion died of 
scurvy and other diseases. In 
1629, the Massachusetts company 
obtained a royal charier, author- 
izing them to administer the government of the 
colony. Their title was the “governor and 
company of Massachusetts Bay in New Eng- 
Iand.” The device on their seal was an Indian 
with a bow in one hand and an arrow in the 
other, with a label in his mouth, with the Scrip- 
ture expression, ‘ Come over and help us.” The 
spirit of emigration now gained new strength, 
and additional emigrants came over, bringing 
with them cattle, tools, provisions, arms, ammu- 
nition, etc. On the condition of the plantation, 
Mr. Higginson wrote: ‘“ When wecame first to 
Nehumkek, we found about a score of houses : 
we found also abundance of corn planted by 
them, very good and well liking. There are in 
all of us, both old and new planters, about 300, 
whereof 200 of them are arrived in Nehumkek, 
now Salem. All the rest have planted them- 
selves at Masathulets Bay, beginning to build a 
town there, which they do call Cherto or Charles- 
town.” The Indian name was changed to 
Salem, a Hebrew word, signifying peace. It ap- 
pears that the natives had forsaken the spot, and 
that “none ever claimed it.” Salem at first in- 
creased very slowly, but it soon surpassed its 
neighbors. The following description of Salem 
in 1639, is from Wood’s “ New England Pros- 
pect,” and affords a pleasant contrast to Salem 
as it is. “Salem stands on the middle of a 
necke of land very pleasantly, having a south 
river on the one side, and a north river on the 
other side. Upon this necke where most of the 
hoases stand, is very bad and sandie land, yet 
for seaven years together it hath brought forth 
good corne, by being fished but every third year. 
in some places is very good ground and good 
timber, and divers springs close by the seaside. 
There likewise is store of fish, as basses, eels, 
lobsters, clammes, etc. Although their land be 
none of the best, yet beyond their rivers is a 
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le, where they have taken farms, and 
peter) plant their corne ; there they 
crosse these rivers with small cannowes, wh 
are made of whole pine trees, being about two 
foot and a halfe over, and twenty foote long. In 
these likewise they goe a fowling, sometimes two 

at sea. There be more cannowes in 


being called wiater and the other summer har- 
bors, which lieth within Derbio's fort, which 
pce, if it were well fortified, might keep shippes 
m landing forces in any of those two places.” 
Let us make one more extract from the records 
of the past, showing the style of dress among our 
ancestors, and how grave legislators interfered 
with the fashions of the day. In 1634, “the 
court taking into consideration the great, super- 
flaous and unnecessary expenses occasioned by 
reason of some new and immodest fashions, as 
also the ordinary wearing of silver, gold and silk 
lace girdles, hat bands, etc., hath therefore ordered 
that no person, either man or woman, shall hereaf- 
ter make or buy any apparel, either woolen or silk, 
or linen, with any lace on it, silver, gold or silk 
thread, under penalty of forfeiture of such 
clothes, etc. Also, that no person, either man or 
woman, shall make or buy any slashed clothes, 
other than one slash in each sleeve and another 
in the back. Also, all cut works, embroidered 
or needle-worked caps, bands and rayles are for- 
bidden hereafter to be made or worn, under the 
aforesaid penalty. Also, all gold and silver gir- 
dies, hat-bands, belts, ruff, beaver hats are pro- 
hibited to be bought and worn hereafter, under 
the aforesaid penalty. Moreover, it is agreed, if 
any map shall judge the wearing of any of the 
forenamed particulars, new fashions, or long hair, 
or anything of the like nature to be uncomely or 
Prejadicial to the common good, 
the party offending reform 

pot the same upon notice given 
him, that then the next assi-tant, 
being informed thereof, shall have 
power to bind the party so offend- 
ing to answer to it at the next 
court, if the case so require. Pro- 
vided, and it is the meaning of the 
court, that men and women shall 
bave the liberty to wear out such 
apparel as they are now provided 
(except the immoderate great 
sleeves, slash apparel, immoderate 
rayles, loug wings, etc.)”” 
he year 1692 was signalized in 
Salem by the witchcraft delusion 
with its afflicting consequences. 
excitement commenced in 
Salem village, since Danvers, in 
the family of tho Rev. Mr. Parris, 
the clergyman of the place. A 
fourth part of the inhabitants left 
the place in consequence. Twenty 
persons were executed for witch- 
eraft, one of them, who refused to 
put himself on trial, being pressed 
The unfortunate vic- 
Sine of popular delasion were ex- 
ecated on a hill in the westerly 


. 
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pact of the twa, ever skaee Enows ae “Gallows 
i.” The and learned Dr. Cotton Mather 
was a firm beli in the existence of the Salem 
witchcraft, and wonderfal are the stories he re- 
lates concerning it in bis quent and curious 
Ma ia. “Some scores of people,” he says, 
“first about Salem, the centre of all the towns 
in the colony, and afterwards in other places, 
were arrested with many preternatura! vexations 
in their bodies, and a variety of cruel torments 
which were evidently from the demons of the 
invisible world. The people that were infected 
and infested with such demons, in a few days’ 
time arrived unto such a refining alteration apon 
their eyes, that they could see their tormentors; 
they saw a devil of little stature and of a tawny 
color, attended still with spectres that a) 

in more human circumstances.” But we learn 
te look with charity on the delusion of our ances- 
tors, in view of numbers around us who believe 
in the existence of greater marvels than Mather 
himself records. During the revolutionary war, 
Salem exhibited an energy in the cause 
which has crowned her with undying fame. No 
fewer than sixty armed vessels manned by four 
thousand men, are said to have sailed from Salem 
harbor. Shoulder to shoulder with Boston, she 
upheld the honor of old Massachusetts through- 
out the glorious stroggle, and one of the initial 
acts of the Revolution was performed within her 
limits. The city charter of Salem dates from 
1836. We know of few pleasanter places in New 
England for a residence than Salem. With the 
exception of a few localities through which the 
tide of commercial activity flows during the 
busier hours of the day, it unites the quiet of the 
country with the conveniences of city life. The 
man of leisure and taste may find here the charms 
of polished society, libraries and scientific collec- 
tions to aid his mental culture, and the most 
agreeable scenery in the environs to gladden his 
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eyes when he goes forth to take theair. Besides 
a thousand historical associations, brilliant and 
thrilling, or sad in tone, cluster round the vener- 
able place. It was here the fancy of Hawthorne 
caught many of those tender and many of those 
tragic hues whose reflections on his pages have 
charmed so many thousands of readers. Salem 
claims her share of distinguished names in art 
and science; among whom that of Nathaniel 
Bowditch, author of the “‘ Practical Navigator,” 
is identified with its fame and nautical achieve- 
ments. This celebrated work, which has been 
translated into every European language, is co- 
extensive with maritime adventure. 


LIFE IN ITALY. * 

In a late number of Blackwood’s Magazine 
is an interesting article, sketching life as exhibit- 
ed at “‘ the seaside in the Papal States.” While 
sojourning at Neltano, a delightful old hamlet on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, the writer made 
the acquaintance of a worthy Franciscan monk, 
who told her the following little tale: ‘It had 
happened not Jong ago, and it is very well known. 
A steward of Torlonia, one of those vast farms 
on the Pontine marshes, was sent with a great 
sum to RY the laborers and herdsmen on the 
farm. He took every precaution, though they 
did not turn to account. He was compelled to 
pass the night in the town of Braccielo. Instead 
of going to the public tavern and taking the usual 
risk of travellers, he went to the governatore, and 
told him of the money he carried, and that 
he feared to be plundered. The governatore, 
after commending his prudence, and, thinking it 
over, sent him to the house of the Padre 
Roberto—a man much beloved—where the 

received him willingly, and gave him his 
chamber. They muppet and all was well; 
and the stranger, with his treasure and his pis- 
tole, went to rest. About the middle of the 
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night, some one came knocking 
violently to the padre’s door; the 
housekeeper rose to ask who it 
was—for the house of a priest 
must be ever open to the demands 
of his flock. It was some one in 
the town who would see the priest, 
and was dying, was the answer ; 
upon which, as necessary, the 
women opened the doer. The 
steward, sleeping lightly, as men 
do who carry treasure, was awake 
and listening. It was dark—he 
had no light—and his chamber was 
on the opposite side of the housee ; 
bot he could stillhear. The next 
sound that came to him in the 
darkness, after the unberring of 
the door, was the sound of a pis- 
tol shot—a sound one does not 
mistake when one hears it in the 
depths of the night. This sound 
roused the steward to draw forth 
his own pistols and barricade his 
door with the furniture. Then he 
heard the good padre come forth 
to ask why be was wanted, and 
what the commotion was. Then 
sounded another pistol shot, and 
another groan, and the steward 
knew he now could have no hope but to defend 
himself. Shortly he heard the steps of the as- 
sassins. They knew where he was lodged and 
assailed his door, which he had locked and bar- 
ricaded without any loss of time. At a, venture 
he fired, taking all the aim he could from the 
sounds he heard—for he was bold and in despair 
Twice he fired, and twice a groan and a fall 
showed him that it was not in vain. When he 
had waited a little, and heard nothing, he with- 
drew his barricade and rushed out. Two men 
lay there before his door. He rushed to the house 
of the governatore to claim protection. When 
he had roused some one to answer him, the gov- 
ernatore was not to be found—he was absent ; 
then the poor man hastened to the secretario. 
The secretario was gone also. The steward re- 
turned to the house at last, with lights and a 
body of the townsfolk. There lay Padre Roberto, 
dead, and his housekeeper ; and above-stairs, were 
the two men, one of them still living, with muf- 
fied faces. When they uncovered the robbers, 
there lay the governatore and secretario; that 
was the explanation of the mystery. The liv- 
ing robber went to the galleys.” 


$$ —_____ 

PROVERBS WORTH PRESERVING. 

Hasty people drink the wine of life scalding 
hot.—Death’s the only master who takes his ser- 
vants without a character.—A sour-faced wife 
fills the tavern.—Content’s the mother of good 
digestion When Pride and Poverty marry to- 
gether, their children are Want and Crime. 
—Where hard work kills ten, idleness kills a 
hundred men.—Folly and pride walk side by 
side.—He that borrows binds himeelf with his 
ueighbor’s rope.—He that’s too good for good 
advice, is too good for his neighbor’s company. 
—Friends and photographs never flatter.— Wis- 
dom’s always at home to those who call.—The 
firmest friends ask the fewest favors. 
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RUNNING A SLAVE CARGO. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 








Ir was on one of those deliciously fragrant 
tropical mornings which render the early day so 
incom) ly beautiful in Cuba, that I found 
my awakened from a refreshing night’s slam- 
ber upon the plantation of Dr. Finley, near Al- 
quizar. My host was abroad before me, early 
as it was, and I reached the broad shaded piazza 
just in time to see the slaves file past it, directed 

y the overseer, towards their field labor. They 
were a cheerful, thoughtless set of beings, chat- 
tering and laughing among themselves, and in 
their various native dialects, the doctor now and 
then calling some favorite one by name, who 
would stop and pleasantly answer him. 

At my host’s suggestion, we took an early cup 
of coffee before the ladies were prepared to 
breakfast, and mounting a couple of his little 
ambling Cuban horses, we dashed off down the 
long alley of palm trees which formed the en- 
trance to the plantation, and soon tarned our 
faces towards the south shore of the island over 
a finely made road, lined for miles with fragrant 
lime hedges in full bloom. It would be impos- 
sible not to grow enthusiastic, surrounded by 
such delicious fr ce, such richness of foliage, 
such abandance of fruits. and such tropical gran‘ 
deur of vegetation. I breathed in of the soft 
beauty of the scene, and cantered by my friend’s 
side, elated and happy. 

I was aware of the purpose of our ride. The 
doctor had already told me that a 0 of 
“boys ” (all male slaves are called boys) was to 
be landed during the day on the south coast, and 
if I was desirous I could witness the.scene. A 
smart ride of a couple of leagues or more 
brought us to a gentle rise of ground, which 

to our view the ocean and 
a line of coast extending for 
miles. The mist of the morning 
yet hung over the still waters, but 
a gentle breeze jut then began 
to disperse it and to lift the veil 
from the face of the waters. For 
& long time we could discern 
nothing ; but my companion was 
sure that this was the spot chosen, 
and that by exercising‘ a little pa- 
tience we should be witnesses to 
the scene. 

Directly the indistinct outline 


of a gracefal tracery of spars met 
the eye through the misty gauze, 
and ually grew more and 


more distinct, commencing at the 
top hamper and descending to- 
wards the deck, until at last there 
lay, with a look of treacherous 
uillity, the beautifal outline 
of a three-masted brigantine. She 
was perfect in model, but the rig 
was new to our eye, and novel in 
the extreme. Her deck was flush 
fore and aft, not so much as a 
rise of an inch was visible for her 
quarter deck, leaving great ca 
ity below decks, the line of ‘which 
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came up to within two feet of the bulwark caps. 
A single glance sufficed to identify the rakish 
craft as a Baltimore clipper, of @ couple of hun- 
dred tons, and a slaver. 

Bat see! hereaway to windward there looms 
up over the mist, which holds to the surface of 
the sea, three topmasts, the stately set of which, 
with their firm rig, an experienced eye would at 
once detect, betrayed the fact that there floated 
beneath the hull of an English or French man- 
of-war, such as cruise in these waters to intercept 
the traders from the coast of Africa. But there 
are watchfal eyes in the brigantine, for ere our 
gaze was withdrawn from the caps of the three 
top-gallant masts, a drapery of snow white can- 
vass had fallen like magic the spars of the 
slaver, ready to catch the first breath of the 
northerly breeze which the stranger was bringing 
down with him, as he crowded,a bank of fog 
before him. 

“Why did not the slaver effect a landing 
under cover of the night ?”’ we asked. 

“ She has been kept back by the fog,” said the 
doctor, “and after running in as near as she 
dared to do, has dropped her anchor, and waited 
for daylight and a breeze to clear away the mist.” 

“ But the slaver is off without raising her an- 
chor,” we suggested, as she commenced to move 
gracefully southward. 

“She has slipped her cable, but will be back 
to pick up the buoy attached before many hours. 
Nothing on the coast except a steamer can hold 
pees with those fly-aways. She will leave yon- 

ler cruiser a wild goose chase, double on her 
track and land her cargo before midnight, de- 
pend upon it. See, it is a Frenchthan, and you 
can make her out to her flag dangling at her 
peak. She mast scent the game, for she cannot 
see the slaver.”” 

Bat the wind now fast cleared the waters of 
the Caribbean Sea, and both the cruiser and the 
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brigantine rose in fall view of each other. The 
stranger had come. down uneer an easy press cf 
canvass, simply wearing jib, three main-topsails 
and spanker ; but as oview was ined of the 
slaver, at a signal which we could not hear, a 
throng of dark objects peopled the shrouds and 
spars of the Frenchman, and sheet after sheet of 
beavy duck was lowered and sheeted home, until 
the mountain of canvass propelled the dark hull 
of the vessel at a rapid rate through the water. 
In the meantime the brigantine bad not been 
idle; in addition to the regular squaresails of a 
brig, she had a short mizzen-mast stepped well 
aft, not four feet from her taffrail, upon which 
she now hoisted a spanker and a gaff-topsail, 
completing a most graceful and effective rig. 

‘The cruiser got her bow chasers to bear 
the slaver, and attempted to cripple her by a few 
shots, firing first from the larboard and then 
from the starboard port, but the distance was at 
east long range, and the shot flew wide. Though 
it would have seemed that the immense 51 
of canvass the ntine carried might have af- 
forded a good mark, yet she was untouched, and 
evidently, in the ly, but light wind that pre- 
vailed, was creeping gradually away from the 
ship. Eve: ing was packed upon the French- 
man, but he did not gain a ship’s length upon the 
chase with all bis effort. 

“She steers due south,” said the doctor, point- 
ing to the elaver, “and will lead the Frenchman 


away among the Caymen isles, where he will get | 


aground in spite of fate, with his big hull and 
heavy draft of water.” 

In half an hour both were out of sight, the 
breeze having freshened, and with my companion 
I was soon soated at a cheerful repast in the 
village inn of Lenoir. We ate with hage appe- 
tites after our long ride, and never did any home 
dishes, with which I am familiar, taste more pal- 
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stable than the fried plantains, 
fresh and Yankee ham, which, 
with a bottle of sour wine, formed. 
our meal. We passed the after- 
nota Behe aie through the 
lower rt aisles and fragrant 
paths of a neighboring coffee es- 
tate, and at sunset were quietly 
partaking of goat’s milk and cas- 
sava bread, when our host rushed 
, and with a significant remark 
to the doctor as quickly disap- 
|. I understood the panto- 
time better than the rolling Span- 
ish which the landlord uttered, and 
hastened to prepare and follow the 
doctor, who was all impatience to 
reach the shore as soon as the 
slaver should anchor ; for it was to 
announce her return that the land- 
lord had so suddenly darted in 
upon us. As we came out and 
‘ined sree, we ae the slaver 
Just rounding a small promon' 
and entering a tiny bay with peek 
water enough to float her. All 
was at once bustle on board and on 
shore. ‘1 he spot was comparative- 
ly a lonely one, and not twoecore 
of people were in the vicinity, but 
these were persons who understood. 
their business, and who were interested parties. 
The brigantine was now as close in shore as pos- 
sible, and a broad plank shipped from her gang 





way to a jecting rock, over which a line of 
dark naked. “objects at once poured like a flock of 


sheep in single file. Mostly they were fall grown 


men, but occasionally a woman or a came 
out and harried forward like the rest. ea 

proached the spot of disembarkation. Searcely 
@ word was uttered by any one, the Spdoiards 
worked understandiogly, with despatch, not 


moment being lost, and ere an hour had passed, 
the whole cargo, of which I counted two hun- 
dred and eleven souls, were marching inland in 
gangs of twenty or more, by different routes, and 
guarded only by two or three armed Spaniards 
to each gang. 

As the various parties filed past us, the doctor 
who was well versed in African nationality, de- 
scribed to us the tribe of each, and the striking 
characteristics of the people to which they 


belonged. 

“Yonder go a couple of Congos,” said he, 
“they are small, but agile and good laborers. 
’Twould amuse 7 to hear the fellows sing, they 
never whistle, but are humming constantly. 
That woman and the half-dozen men behind her 
are Fantee; you see they are a larger race than 
the rest, but they are revengefal and apt to be 


uneasy.” 

a But here comes one la: than the Fantee.” 

“Ah, yes, that fellow is from the Gold Coast, 
he will bring a peeyy. sam in doubloons, and will 
be sold in Havana for a domestic servant, a ca- 
lisero perhaps ; they are a favorite tribe, too, with 
the planters.” 

“Here comes a squad that must have white 


blood in their veins,” we su; ited. 
“No, they belong to the Ebros tribe and are 
mulatto. They too are very faithful, bat slow, 


aan 
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and somewhat stupid. See these three shackled 
together, with surly looks and gaunt forms, those 
are Ashentees, and have thrived bat ly on 
their small allowance of rice water. ‘They are a 
powerful inland tribe in Africa, and are rarely 
captured and sold to the factories on the coast. 
They are sturdy and serviceable fellows, but 
they must be hamored, the lash wil) not sabdue 


“Of what tribe are those slim and quiet- 
hooking men who are standing behind the palm 
e 


a she said the doctor, uae Corobeliees, © 
ingular and superstitious tribe; they are highly 
cnemed by the planters, but not when first 
landed. They mast be first domesticated, for 
they believe that after death they will return to 
ther native land, and consequently they are 
prone to commit suicide.” 

As the doctor spoke, the last of the human 
freight which had been landed was put in march- 
ing trim, and moved inland, while at the same 
moment there boomed over the sea a report of a 
gan, which called our attention to the distant 
wa. A change had taken place since we had 
last tuned that way. The moon at intervals 
tow lighted up the waters, but was often ob- 
teared by clonds. Off in the southern board 
there was seen the French cruiser, which had re- 
turned jnst in time to be too late. 

brigantine was standing seaward with 
every sail, aid we could discern her quarter boat 
tow leaving her side with a couple of hands, and 
forthe shore, while at the same time a bright 
laze sprang up amidebips, and in a moment 
‘ore crept like & living serpent from shroud to 
throad, and from spar to spar, until the graceful 
brigantine was one brilliant sheet of flame. She 
hed performed her mission, had made a fortune 
by har ill-gotten freight, and, as is the custom 
now when escape is hardly possible, was thas 
We watched the bril- 
tant bonfire, and saw the cruiser 
Cantiously haul her wind and bear 
away, for fire was an enemy she 
could not contend with, and anon 
rose a shower of broken and 
ig matter heavenward, and a 
fy et te asamp, asthe 
Teport the atmosphere, as the 
beantifal but guilty brigantine was 
blown to atoms. 








Rae Exp os Trovste.— 
I ago a bridegroom return- 
ing home from his wedding, was 
Ret by a friend, who thus addressed 
him «Well, Jack, I’m glad to see 
thee in thy happy position, thou’st 
wean the end of thy troable now. ‘“ 
Thank thes, lsd,” was Jack’s 
Ser, “Thope I have.” About a 
Tonth afewards the two friends 
‘again met, when Jack, speakin 
tather warmly, exclaimed : “ Bill, 
thou telled mo a lie that morning I 
ge wed! Didn't thou say I'd 
wen th’end of my trouble?” “I 
tt wood rs 
io "s 
Magazine, 





SCHILLER IN BOYHOOD. 

The earliest years of his boyhood already 
show Schiller as endowed with an indomitable 
spirit of independence, a soaring i ‘ination, @ 
genial affection for all hamanizing ideas. Hi 
education, it is true, was little calculated to de- 
velop these tendencies, except that the very re- 
straint it imposed upon him drove his ardent 
soul into rebellion. Placed in the military acad- 
emy of the Duke of Wurtemburg, in whose ser- 
vice his father then was, he had much to suffer 
from the narrow martinet method prevailing in 
the institution of that despotic princelet,—so 
much so iar he often formed laos with his 
companions for escaping from the yoke which 
daily became more galling. This ind of fire, 
this Promethean spirit, was strapped down by a 
hundred petty bonds, in the name of “ subordina- 
tion.” With an imagination constantly commn- 
ning with the gods on Olympus; with a heart 
thirsting for great deeds, and a consuming desire 
to be up and doing that which would rouse his 
country from jethargy and startle the world, 
young Schiller found himself, as it were, pinioned 
in the strait-waistcoat of the most unbearable 
milit discipliae. Even the mental food for 
which he craved was denied him. He had to 
«read by atealth, with fear and difficulty—behind 
lock and key, some friendly companion keeping 
watch the while—tho standard works of the then 
classic authors of his country! But the severer 
the trammels imposed, the bolder flew his fancy 
into the boundless realms of free thought. In the 
midst of petty miseries, he built up an ideal 
world of his own. With the pains and penalties 
of the barrack constantly before him, he strove 
to mould himself to the classic pattern of Pla- 
tarch’s antique worthies. Together with his fellow 
sufferers, he in secret adopted as a device expres- 





sive of their aspirations, a lion rampant, with the 
motto—“ Zn tyrannos.”—Karl Blind. 
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MODES OF TRAVEL. .« 


In the three ings which follow, we pre- 
sent some 8 irited pictures of some of the modes 
of locomotion in use in Europe and the East. 
The first is a Spanish diligence, a cumbrous af- 
fair, in many res resembling the old French 
ce, now nearly fallen into clients, and Lanite 
as clamsy, drawn by nine or ten mules ane one 
horse, pushed to the top of their 9) speed b 
shouts and whips of ike drivers and postili hoe 
The rider of the only horse in the team is plying 
his lash lustily, and another postilion has dis- 


mounted so that he can distribute his favors 
He will throw 


all along the line of mules. 





himeelf into the saddle again when his arm is 
When a long team of mules is used, 
the driver generally carries a bag of stones 
with him, which he hurls from time to time at his 
animals with unerrin; ision, and these stones 
are sometimes used with terrible effect upon each 
other when two maleteers chance to come into 
collision. The diligence is divided, it will be 
seen, into three compartments, the seats of which 
vary in elegibility and price. The vehicle is a 
quaint and curious old world affair, a huge ark, a 
mass of timber, iron, leather and glass. I 
would be top- heavy but for its breadth of beam. 


A SPANISH DILIGENCE. 


Digitized by GOOQTE 
Cc 
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Still the royal diligencia sometimes makes 

speed, thanks to frequent relays of mules. But 
“slow and sure” ia the motto of these convey- 
ances for the accommodation of the public. The 
drivers have a very great respect for the fable of 
the hare and tortoise. Still, it must not be sup- 
posed that a journey in a Spanish diligence is 
void of all romance. By no means. To say 
nothing of the interesting character of the coun- 
ry, with its broad vegas, and stern sierras—the 
rivers with names as musical as the waves—the 
storied cities through which you pass—the pic- 
taresque but uncomfortable posadas at which 
you halt—the manners and costumes of peas- 
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ants, innkeepers and priests, which have chi 

little since the immortal Cervantes wrote his his- 
tory of “that ingenious gentleman, Don Quixotte 
dela Mancha,” there are “inklings of adven- 
ture,” which occur to almost every one who 
travels much in Spain, worthy to figure on the 
pages of romance. What say you to @ bighway 
robbery, Senor Traveller? The jaded mules are 
drawing yoar diligence through a rocky defile 
skirted with wood on either hand. We will throw 
in an escort of half a dozen cavalry soldiers by 
way of picturesque effect. Suddenly a group of 
fanciful villains, euch as you see on the operatic 
stage, well mounted and armed with carbines, 
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pistols and sabres, appear in the road, and the 
ler, in a loud voice, commands the driver to 
hhlt, on the penalty of a brace of bullets in his 
cranium. But you have soldiers—they will beat 
back the ruffians and clear the way. Not a bitof 
it. Tout au contraire. The escort haven’t the 
slightest idea of showing fight. They know that 
pure Castilian blood is too precious to be wasted 
in a highway brawl. They discharge their car- 
bines at random, and then turn bridle, set spurs 
to their nags and gallop off at a furious rate, sav- 
ing their necks if not their credit. Robber No. 
1 now makes the driver and passengers alight, 
appropriating their watches, rings and purses by 
way of remuneration for his polite attention. 
The order is now given—toca a tierra (faces to 
the ground), and you mast lie down prone to the 
, 80 that you may not witness the rifling of 
the diligence. Woe be to yon if you raise your 
head after the command! One of the robbers is 
on the watch, knife in hand, and if you venture 
to disobey, he will insert the blade between your 
shoulders with such practised skill that you will 
never know anything more in this world after- 
wards. The robbers are very expeditious in their 
operations, and in a short space of time you have 
exquisite pleasure of hearing the sound of 
their horses’ hoofs dying away in the distance. 
Your watch is gone, but you may console your- 
self with the indisputable proposition of Bom- 
bastes Farioso—" watches were made to go.” 
Your 8 cash has been abstracted—but you 
havo still a circular letter of credit in your pocket 
which was of no value to the robbers, and then 
you have not an extra ounce of lead in your cra- 
nium, or a stiletto sticking in your pericardium. 
This is no fancy sketch. On the contrary, such 
an event used to be common in Spain, and 
is still not such a rare thing as to cause any great 
amount of concern. Lieutenant Slidell was rob- 
bed in this way, and gives a graphic account of 
it in his “Year in in.” "The salteadors of 
Mexico, in this country, are the legitimate de- 
scendants of those of Spain, and their manner of 
operating is identical. ‘The Spanish mules, such 
a8 are delineated in our engraving, are very ser- 
viceable and frequently very handsome animals. 
J. N. Hambleton, Esq., of the U. 8. Navy, as 
quoted by J. S. Skinner, says : “ Mules are more 
used in Spain and Portugal than in any other 
countries I have visited. The King of Spain 
used them for his carriage when I was in Mad- 
rid, and most of the grandees. In Lisbon, I was 
told, $1500 was often paid for a pair of carri: 
mules. The Duchess of Braganza (Don Pedro's 
widow) was a decided mulewoman, and drove six 
of the most splendid grays Lever saw. Donna 
ia used English horses. I went through her 
stables with her coachman, who was an English- 
man. He told me that in that mountainous 
country, native horses were best for service— 
mules better thaneither. I travelled in the dili- 
gence from Barcelona to Madrid, via Valencia, 
four hundred miles and back. Mules were used 
the whole route, six to the team, and travelled as 
fast as our si usually do. Their public ve- 
hicles are mach heavier than ours.” Mules are 
raised extensively in some parts of our country, 
and have many advocates. They are hardy, free 
from disease, and are in their prime at the 
when the horse begins to decay, and require but 
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two-thirds the feed of a horse. Their proverbial 
obstinacy is rather the effect of bad breaking 
than a natural characteristic. 

Another of our engravings shows us a Turkish 
family on their travels. ‘he patient camel, the 
“desert ship,” so admirable adapted by Provi- 
dence for travelling the arid wastes of sand that 
abound in the East, bears the burden of a hu, 
frame covered with cloth, which contains the 
veiled women and children of the Turkish fami- 
ly. This contrivance must be well balanced and 
ballasted to keep it trim. A \ frare Turk paces 
beside it on his barb, preceded by a Nubian ona 
diminutive donkey: The young camel driver is 
also a Nubian. Another engraving of the series 
represents a Persian farmer’s cart—a sort of truck 
with very clumsy wheels, drawn by a couple ot 
buffalo bulls. The rude vehicle is pretty well 
loaded with passengers, to say nothing of the 
market baskets. A young man is enlivening the 
journey by playing an airon a rustic pipe. These 
people bel ong. to Khosrovah, a village situated in 
the middle of a fine plain near Lake Ourmyah, 
three or four days’ journey from Tabriz, 
the capital of Azbaidjan, one of the ten prov- 
inces of Persia. Its inhabitants, numbering 
about 1200, are of Chaldaic origin. They 
were formerly Nestorians, but are now Catholics, 
having been converted to Catholicism about a 
century ago. Industrious and intelligent, these 
people have succeeded, notwithstanding the taxes 
which burthen them, in acquiring a degree of 
ease in their circumstances not common with the 
subjects of the Shah. Persia is poor—the people 
generally occupy, in common with their cattle, 
miserably cold and smoky huts. At Khosrovah 
the houses are clean, | and well built. There 
are many gardens, and cultivation of the sur- 
roanding lands attests more agricultural knowl- 
edge and care than is generally found among the 
farmers and rayahs. Artificial irrigation is al- 
most everywhere employed in the raising of 
crops, and is an art perfectly familiar to the Per- 
sian agriculturist, having been practised from the 
remotest antiquity. 


Ee 
POPULAR INTELLIGENCE. 

Tt is a common error to overrate the intelligence 
of the present day, and underrate our forefathers 
in the intellectual scale; for, although our no- 
madic ancestors were long without the cultivation 
of knowledge and literature, they were not, there- 
fore, mentally inert. There is an education of 
the mind, distinct from the literary, ence is 

ually imparted by the contingences of active 
fe 1. this, which is always the education of 
the largest portion of mankind, our ancestors 
were never deficient. The operation of practical 
but powerful intellect may be traced in the wis- 
dom and energy of their great political mechan- 
isms and manicipal institations. It pervades 
their ancient laws; and is displayed in full di- 
mensions, a8 to our Saxon and Norman ancestors, 
in that collection of our native jarispradence 
which one Braston has transmitted to us. The 
systey of common law there exhibited, was ad- 
mirably adapted to their wants and benefit; and 
has mainly contributed to form the national bul- 
warks, that individual character by which En, 
land has been so long enriched and so vigorously 
upheld.—Zurner’s History of the Anglo Saxons. 
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THE FRENCH OONSCRIPT. 


sketch are 
snd truth to natare. ne Arie rept the "De. 
Bayare of the Conecript.” The scene of this 
: rane lies, as we ae Seon eke 
tames, in Bretagne. ‘ar its 
home to the heart of a peaceful, oral village, 
whose inhabitants have no st for glory, 
and are probabl. ignorant of the national dispute 
whic! a levy of men ine 
The fatal lot of conscription has fallen upon the 
best-loved, the Benjamin of a little raral Family. 
In the distance the dram is beating the rappel, 


‘The two Pretty Pictures which eee this 
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and the young conscripts are falling into ranks, at 
the summons of the non-commissioned officer 
who is readi: - ze gol aul The conscript hears 
it and mast O°" Oa youthful countenance ex- 
bh. His afflicted moth- 
by her emotions, foodly 
her head shoulder, and clinging fond) 

to her darling, sighs out her sad farewell. On 
ilvet aaa, viene aed stands his father, a 
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pany him to the rendezvous, also stands the pice 
ture of grief. An older sister, with a babe in her 
arms, is hiding her tear-filled eyes with her hand. 
Even the dog gazes wistfully on the little group, 
as if conscious of the distress of the family to 
which he is attached. It is a bitter moment for 
all. Turn we to the second picture. Years 
have passed. We are standing on the same spot 
—before the same doorway. A pent roof has 
been added to it—and even the decay of that ad- 
dition attests the march of time. The conscript, 
bronzed by the suns of Italy and Egypt, ripened 
from a soft youth into a stern, bearded man, 
rushes to meet his old mother, whose prayers for 
his preservation on the field of battle, nightly 
and daily poured forth, have prevailed. In the 
shadow of the doorway the youthful brother, now 
a fall grown man, is advancing to greet the wan- 
derer. We miss the figure of the father. Sire 
and son will never meet again on this side of 
eternity. The old man is laid to rest with his 
fathers in the churchyard. In one of the boys in 
the foreground wecan scarcely recognize the baby 
brother ; but that thin figure by the cottage door, 
whose basket has dropped in the moment of sur- 
prise, and whose eyes are seeking to reconcile the 
features of the present with the memory of the 
past, is undoubtedly the conscript’s sister. The 
villages have heard the news, and are Foshing to. 
gether to give a welcome to the soldier. The 
two pictures are suggestive of quite a little 
drama. The conscription, or enlistment of the 
inhabitants of a country capable of bearing arms, 
is distinguished from recruiting, or voluntary en- 
listment, and its name is denved from the an- 
cient military system. Every Roman citizen 
was obliged to serve as a soldier from his 17th to 
his 45th year. According to the Roman law, 
four legions of infantry, each consisting of 6666 
men, were annually levied. All citizens capable 
of bearing arms were compelled, under penalty 
of deprivation of fortune and liberty, to assemble 
in the Campus Martius, or near the capitol, and 
the consuls, seated in their curule chairs, assisted 
by the legionary tribunes, made their selections 
of men. In the beginning of the French revolu- 
tion it was declared to be the duty and honor of 
every French citizen to serve in the French army. 
Every French citizen was born a soldier, and [i- 
able to serve from 12 to 40 years of The 
young men of the designated age assembled an- 
nually at appointed places, and the selections of 
the requisite number from each locality was 
made by lot. According to this system, no rank 
in society is exempt from the duty of defending 
the state, and it is not unusual to see young men 
of fortune and title serving in the ranks as pri- 
vate soldiers. Many such have made the cam- 
paigns of Algeria as Zouaves and Chasseurs d’ 
Afrique. It is this feature in the composition of 
the French armies that rendered the French 
troops so superior to the English in the Crimea. 
The large infusion of educated and refined men 
gives the French troops a moral effoctiveness 
which their allies want. Moreover, in the French 
army rank is not the prerogative of money and 
official favor. The humblest soldier in the 
ranks may, if he is brave and intelligent, become 
a marshal of France. In the English army, on 
the con , the private soldier knows that he 
can never aspire to the epaulette. He may shed 
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his blood for the honor of his country and the 
glory of his chief, but his sword can never carve 
out advancement for himself. The French have 
from time immemorial been distinguished for 
their feats of arms and for their love of military 
glory. It was the boast of the ancestors of the 
present race of Frenchmen, that, even if the arch 
of heaven were to sink, they would sustain it on 
their lance points. In theory, every man in 
France is born a soldier—and in fact, there is 
scarcely a man among the many millions of 
France, who has not, in the course of his life, ex- 
perienced the thrill of military ardor. Even the 
women have been infected with this passion. In 
the wars of the old republic, General Dumoarier 
had for his aides-de-camp two of the most beau- 
tiful women in all France. They were seen under 
the heaviest fire, rallying the faint-hearted and 
heading the heroic soldiers in the most desperate 
chi . In the civil wars of Paris, grisettes 
have fought and fallen beside their lovers; and 
an epaalette and spur go a great way in winning 
the smiles of the French fair. Louis Napoleon 
has made good use of the Gallic love of arms, 
and his throne may be said to rest on bayonets. It 
is an alarming fact that in France, in every 
twenty years, at least a million and a half of mon 
are restored from the army to agricultural par 
suits, a large proportion of whom are unfit to re- 
same their stations in civil life, from the idleness 
and vicious habits engendered by campaigning. 
M. Alletz says: ‘‘ Look at the soldier just freed 
from service. He spends before his departure, in 
some coarse pleasure, the money that he has re- 
ceived from home to enable him to return. Re- 
duced to pawn a portion of his garments to sup- 
ply the deficiency thus created, he reaches his 
native place halfnaked, drooping with fatigue 
and hunger. In a few days is exhausted the 
nataral joy he feels at finding himself among his 
friends again. Accustomed to the excitement of 
danger, if he has been in the field, or to the vag- 
abond indolence which he leads in great cities 
during a long peace, he soon feels a heavy and 
brutal ennui. Everything is strange and monot- 
onous to him; the uniformity of life which he is 
compelled to lead wearies him, used as he is to 
perpetual change; the solitude of the village 
gives no scope to his loquacity ; the necessity of 
work alarms his indolence; his newly-acquired 
liberty embarrasses a character broken by disci- 
pline; he misses the public places of the cities ; 
ennui makes him irritable and hard ; he secks out 
old companions of arms and idleness, gets drank 
with them, quarrels, ruins or drives his family to 
despair; shortens, perhaps, the days of his 
mother ; becomes an evil example to youth, ex- 
cites the indignation of all respectable people, is 
a cause of affliction and dishonor to his family, 
and disturbs the repose of the magistrate. It is 
asad thing to say, but it is too frequent to find 
old soldiers among the greatest criminals. Lou- 
vel, Fieschi, Alibaud, moreover, had been sol- 
diers.” M. Randot, also, says that the fifty 
thousand men who generally return per annum to 
civil life, find it difticult to compete with work- 
men whose education has not been disturbed. 
They generally go and inhabit towns, and, ac- 
cording to him, form an army always ready for 
insurrection. In civil war, therefore, it is against 
old soldiers that the young recruits have to fight. 
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THE FATAL HELMETS.* 
A GALLIC LEGEND. 





BY FRANOIS A. DURBIVAGB. 








Tr was on a dark evening in the month of 


February, 814, that two horsemen, clad in com-. 


plete armor, and mounted on fleet and powerfal 
charges, rode rapidly towards one of the gates of 
the city of Paris. They were young and gallant 
knights, favorites of harlemagne, and now 
bound for the ancient palace of Thermes, with 


* The basis of this sketch may be found in that very 
nenabie and valuable illustrated work,‘ Les Bues de 


‘Ea1MO8MOO HHL £O @uOiuvaxa 





sealed despatches for its sensechal, from the new 
monarch, Louis, the brother and successor of 


the emperor. 

«Fook, Raoul!” said one of the riders, Rob- 
ert de Guercy, addressing his companion, Raoul 
de Lys, “the clouds have lifted a little, and 
through a rent in the murky canopy of heaven, 
one star beams out, a Preatige of good fortune.’ 

“Ay, Robert,” replied his brother-in-arms, 
and methinks I behold, rising in the distance, the 
hoary battlements and time-worn towers of the 
old pale, Dearer to me, that old Roman pile, 
in all its rade severity, than the fairest citadel of 


other lands—for is it not the bower of my ladye 
love, Rotrude the peerless a 

“ Not peerless!” auswered de Guercy, “you 
forget her sister Gisla.” 
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“ They are twin-stars of beauty,” said Raoul. 
“ Worthy of the blood that courses in their veins 
—worthy sisters of the imperial Charlemagne.” 

“ What think you the new monarch will say to 
our attachment ?” 

“I know not. I have not learned to read his 
character. But I fear his austerity and -pride. 
Yet a little while, Robert, must our loves be hid- 
den. We have wooed and won our mistresses in 
secret—let us still shroud our passions in the veil 
of mystery. The hour will come, believe me, 
when we can avouch it in the face of day. When 
we have carved our fortunes with our swords, 
and earned with our blood the highest honors of 
chivalry, each can claim the hand of an emper- 
or's sister as his guerdon. But here we are at 
the gate.”” : 

Raising his bugle to his lips, Raoul blew a vig- 
orous and martial blast. The gate was opened, 
and the knights, setting spurs to their horses, 
dashed under the archway, the flambeaux of the 

‘d throwing a ruddy light upon their gleam- 
ing armor and white plumes. Recognizing the 
companions as royal messe! , & few cavaliers 
mounted in haste, and offered their escort as far 
as ie palace ou Thermes. aa ms 

e party galloped on at full speed, the iron- 
shod feet of the horses dashing fire from the 
stones that lay scattered in the narrow, unpaved, 
and ill-kept streets. At length they reached the 
old palace, where the knights dismissed their es- 
cort. The seneschal, an old man, whose white 
beard descended half-way to his girdle, received 
them with the honors due to couriers from the 
emperor, and gave orders that their ch: TS 
should be cared for, while he himself marshalled 
the way into a long, vaulted hall, wainscotted 
with oak, upon the walls of which hang panoplies 
of arms and banners of ail nations, many of 
them wrested from their original possessors by 
the gallantry of Charlemagne. Yet it was 
dreary place, and the night-wind, that found its 
way through the loop-holes, ewayed the rustli 
banners to and fro with adismal, moaning sound, 
like that of the voice of the prophet of evil. The 
old seneschal, having conducted the knights thus 
far, halted and said : 

“ You are from Aix-la-Chapelle ?” 

“Yes,” replied Raoul. “And we have ridden 
all the way on the Spur seecering, fresh horses all 
slong the route. I know not how my compan- 
ion feels, he will answer for himself ; but for my 
own part, I am as weary in limb as after a day 
spent in lopping off heads upon a field of battle. 

jut a venison pasty and a flagon of wine before 
retiring to rest would not come amiss. What 
say you, Robert 2” 

“T have made no vows of abstinence, or I 
might be tempted to break it, for my necessities 
are t,” answered De Guercy. 

“But your despatches, noble knights,” said the 

By Thad al forgotten,” said 

“ By the mass! most 0,” sai 
Raoul, producing the packet from his breast. 
“Here is the missive sealed with the imperial 
arms,” and he placed it in the hands of the old 
man 


The aged seneschal carefully broke the seal, 
and nafolding the parchment, began to read the 
contents. The young knights watched his coun- 
tenance, and saw surprise depicted in his features. 
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‘When he had read every word, the seneschal 
raised his head, and addressing the bearer of the 
despatch, said : 

“ You are named Raoul de Lys!” 

Raoul inclined his head. 

“ And yea?” the seneschal continued, turning 
to the second knight. 

“My name is Robert de Guercy.” 

“Then, Robert de Guercy and Raoul de Lys,” 
said the seneschal, ‘I arrest you both.” 

“By whose authority?’ demanded Raoul, 
fiercely. 

“By the emperor’s,” replied the seneschal, 
striking the parchment with his withered hand. 

The two knights looked at each other with 
astonishment. 

“ You will surrender your swords,” said the 
seneschal. 

Raoul and Robert disdainfully gave up their 
weapons. E 

“At least tell us of what crime we are ac- 
cused,” said Raoul. 

“It is not specified in the letter,” replied the 
seneschal, “ only that you are to be imprisoned, ° 
and my orders command your separation.” 

“ Onur separation !’’ cried Raoul, throwing him- 
self into the arms of his friend. ‘‘ Robert is my 
brother-in-arms—my companion in peril and 
pleasure. Part us not.” 

“Compel me not to use violence,” said the 
seneschal, gravely. ‘“Obey—and trust to 

rtune.”” 


“ Good-night, then, Robert,” said Raoul, sadly. 
“What may be the issue of this affair Heaven 
only can decide.” 

‘he seneschal d with his other prisoner, 
and Raoul de Lys heard the door barred and 
locked behind him. Throwing himself upon an 
oaken bench, he reflected painfully upon the sud- 
den change which had fallen on his furtanes. A 
few days since, he was a favorite of the greatest 
monarch of the earth—now, he was a prisoner by 
the command of his successor. A few moments 
before, he looked forward to a rapturous meetin; 
with Rotrude, now he was separated from her an 
perhaps forever. As these painful thonghts 

assed through his mind, the iron tongue of the 
fry of St. James struck twelve; a secret door 
swung open on its hinges, and Robert de Guercy, 
holding @ lamp in bis hand, and followed by a 
female figure, entered the hall. Raoul st: to 


his feet. 

“Raoul! brother! friend!” cried the knight. 
“ We must up and act. The emperor has doomed 
us to perpetual imprisonment.” 

“ How know you this?” 

Robert de Guercy pointed to the shrinking fig- 
ure of Gisla. 

“Ts this true, lady ¢” 

“Too true,” replied Gisla. “And ere many 
hours, my brother will be himself in Paris to en- 
force his orders.” 

“Why did we give up our swords?” said 
Raoul, furiously—“‘it would have been better to 
have died fighting like knights and gentlemen, 
than perish like rats in a dungeon. But where 
is Rotrude ?” 

“Here, Raoul,” answered the soft voice of a 
glorious, dark-eyed creature, who glided into the 
hall and threw herself into the arms of her 
lover. 
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Gisla wrung her hands and wept. 

“Fie, sister !”” said Rotrade, turning from the 
embrace of Raoul. “These tears are unworthy 
of a sister of Charlemagne—the mistress of & 
gallant knight. All is not desperate. The sen- 
tachal is sound ssleep. I have corrupted the 
guards, Four fleet horses are saddled in the 


courtyard. Let us fy while yet we have the | 
time.” { 


“And wherefore fiy 1!” asked a deep voice. 


Botrade turned in’ terror, and Louis himself, | 


isuing from the secret passage, stood before 
“Thon hete #” cried Rotrade. 


“Ay—sister mine,” cried the monarch. “ Why, 
you dy before me, maidens, like startled doves. 
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I found your nest warm ; I knew you could not 
be far off.” 

“Bat how could you win your way hither” 

Louis smiled. 

“Dear girl,” said he, “the secret passages of 
the old are ag well known to me as to the 
architect himself. I could find my way through 
their labyrinthine windings blindfolded. So,” 
7 added, turning to the two knights, “you are 

ere 1” 

“Yes, my liege,” answered Raoul, “and an 
armed and prisoners by your order.” 

“Valor may well be a prisoner, when beauty is 
his istier, oa the al cone “ami 
to understand you, nol ights, ju love 
these damsels itr ve ” 
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“ More than life!’ replied Robert and Raoul, 
simultaneously. 

“And you are not disposed to be cruel 1” asked 
Louis, turning to the two sisters. 

Their blushes answered in the affirmative. 

“Ah!” cried Louis, reproachfully. “ Why 
did you not make a confidant of me, and treat 
me as & friend and brother? Yon should have 
been wedded royally. Now, since it seems to me 
that the ceremony must immediately take place, 
there is no room for splendor. I havea priest in 
waiting. Go, dearest sisters, and put on your 
bravest attire, and return to me at once.” 

The sisters obeyed. 

Raoul was astounded. 

“Can I have heard aright!” he exclaimed. 
“Does your majesty really intend to bestow on 
poor knights the sisters of your majesty 1” 

“Uf you live,” replied the monarch, ye shall 
wed them ere the morning dawn. Poor knights! 
say you? Those who enjoy a sovereign’s favor 
can never be called poor. And as a token of 
my countenance, I hereby present two costly hel- 
mets with the accompanying armor, which I pray 
you to put on immediately. A warrior should 
wed in mail.” 

At asignal from the monarch, four attendants 
appeared from the secret passage, brioging two 
complete suits of armor. 

« These are curious,” said the monarch. “You 
will value them as having once belonged to my 
illustrious brother osy, jis soul rest in peace! 
They were made in Italy, and sent him from Ra- 
venna, in return for a huge goblet filled with 
precious stones.” 

As he spoke thus, the attendants disarmed the 
knights, and clad them in their new armor. This 
change accomplished, Louis bade them be seated, 
and await in the hall the return of himself and 
their brides. 

When, after the lapse of some time, the two 
sisters, apparelled from head to foot in virgin 
white, and holding each other by the hand, re- 
entered the hall, they found the two knights sit- 
ting motionless in the huge oaken chairs where 
Louis had left them. Each lady, distinguishing 
her lover by his stature, repaired to his side. The 
warriors did not rise to welcome their brides. 

“Raoul!” said Rotrude, placing her white 
hand on the shoulder of her lover. 

Raoul replied not—and the cold steel sent a 
strange shudder through the frame of the beauti- 
“Speak to me, Robert!” cried the other sister. 
“It is I—it is Gisla, beloved one.” 

Robert de Guercy neither spoke nor moved. 

Rotrude raised the hand of Raoul; when sho 
relinquished it, it fell like lead. A wild shrick 
burst from the lips of the heart-broken sisters. 
At the same moment both had made the discov- 
ery that their lovers were dead. 

‘A mechanical apparatus, the contrivance of 
some malevolent genius, was contained in each 
helmet, the operation of which excluded tho air, 
while the throat of the wearer was griped as in 
an iron vice, and life was Epeedily extinguished. 
Louis had probably decided that the mere fact of 
two humble knights aspiring to wed tho sisters 
of their sovervign, was sufficient to merit death ; 
but whatever his motive, his vengeance was specdy 
and effective. Of the two sisters, Gisla dicd on 





the spot in discovering her lover’s death. Ro- 
trude, removed to a convent by order of the em- 
peror, soon lost her reason, and died also, in the 
course of a few weeks, a raving maniac. 
Many—many years afterwards, when the old 
palace was crumbling away, two suits of armor 
were brought to light, enclosed in « secret chum- 
ber. On examination a skeleton was found in 
each. But the visor of each helmet, on being 
raised by mechanical agency, discovered a ghast- 
ly head in a state of extraordinary preservation. 
‘hese were the fatal helmets, and the heads 
those of the ill-starred lovers of (iisla and 


Rotrnde. 
ce 
ABUSE OF OUR STOMACHS. 

No other civilized people, probably, are accus- 
tomed to abuso their stomachs so badly as we 
Americans of the United States. Our food is 
often badly chosen, and still more frequently 
spoiled in cooking, and always eaten in utter dis- 
regard of dietetic rules. We eat far too much 
flesh meat (and especially pork, in its most ob- 
jectionable form), and too little bread, vegetables 
and froits. Our hot, soda-raised biscuits, hot 
Fis cokes: saturated with butter, and the hot, 

lack, intolerable coffee, which form the staples 
of our breakfasts, are, in the way in which they 
are taken, among the most deleterious articles 
ever put upon a table. 

Pies are another American abomination, and 
have no small share of our ill-health to answer 
for. The mince pie, as it is generally made, is 
the abomination of abominations. Some describe 
it as “ very white and -indigestible at top, ve: 
moist and indigestible at the bottom, and untol 
horrors in the middle.” Even our bread is un- 
wholesome. Jt is made of the finest of fine flour, 
and fermented till its natural sweetness and a 

portion of its nutritive elements are de- 
stroyed, or raised with those poisonous chemi- 
cals, soda and cream of tartar. In either case, 
it is unfit to be eaten. The rich cake which our 
good housekeepers deem so indispensable, are 
still worse, and so on.—Jacques’s Hints towurds 
Physical Perfection. 


+--+ ______ 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH STATISTICS. 

The Church Almanac, for 1860, contains the 
usual yearly summary of facts and information 
relating to the Episcopal Church, from which 
we gather as follows: The Episcopal Church 
in the United States contains 33 diocesses. The 
present number of bishops, provisional bishops 
and assistant bishops is 43 ; priests and deacons, 
2030; parishes, 2110. There were ordained 
daring the year 78 deacons and 93 priests. 
Number of candidates for holy orders, 281. 
Churches consecrated, 69. The baptisms were 
as follows: Infants, 24,415: adults, 5121; not 
stated, 487; total—30,028. Namber of confir- 
mations, 14,596; communicants added, 14,794; 
present number, 135,767; marriages, 7059; bur 
ials, 12,442; Sunday school teachers, 14,091; 
scholars, 118,069. The amount of contributions 
for missionary and charitable purposes was 
$1,627,183 12. 





CLOUDS. 
He'd lie in fields, 
And through his fingers watch the changing clouds, 
‘Those piayfal fancies of the mighty sky.—Swrra. 
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‘ (omermai.):* 
A’ LOVER'S DAMMIT. 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN. FITTS. 





‘The mirage of Egyptivn sands, 
‘INtsive, fading Hike a dream: 
‘Phe shadowy touch of moonlight heads: 
Upen the cheek in fitful gleam— 
‘These are the types of transient bliss, 
More futile than the moonbeam's kiss! 
Of brief delights, full-mixed with shade; 
Of flowers that bloom, sias! to fade, 
And leave-us, whes their ime isvo’er, 
More cad, more wretched then before! 


In it-& dream ’—or have these eyes 
Bebeld, in treth, thy living fonn? 
Do phantoms of my brain arise, 
Like boreal lights In winter akies, 
To vex me with enchantment warm? 
Nay! I have Hetened to thy words, 
More pleasant thas the song-of birds |: 
With rapture have these senses kuowm 
‘Thy presence in. those moments flown; 
The witchery of thy soulful eyes 
Has filled my breast with love-lorn sighs! 
Each dear enchantment of thy mien, 
‘Thy face, thy form; thyself once seed, 
Az graven on my heart's bienk leaf, 
Imperishable ty pes of grief! 
"Tie over now—the dream hes fied, 
Like mirage vain, or meonbence wan! 
"The hopes, the joys which thou hast led , 
To happy train, arith thee are gone! 
An hour, a day—'tis little time 
‘To Hoger o'er in mowrnful:rhyme; 
‘Yeo houretike these are few and belief, 
Fit to be wept with silent grief! 
And thou art gone—end other akies 
Eafold thee in thelr varied dyes. 
, may they softly, gently shed 
Their dewy bicesings on thy heed! 
Oshers by thee to-day are blessed, 
And,.woe is me! perbepe carested. 
Yet, indy, thou wilt not sorget 
‘The lonely stranger haply met; 
‘Thy parting hunu-clasp, warm and true, 
‘Tlty swostly-spoken, sad adieu, 
Are teemories whictt may wot depart . 
From.out this weary, sorrowing heart, 
Although—0O heart of mipe, be calm!— 
"That volce may be no more thy balm; 
ATthough—O weeping soul, give o’er!— 
‘That haud-be pressed in mine no more!’ 








DANGERS 'OF COUSINSHIP: : 


WY EDWaRD'0. TOCRERMAN:“ ‘' 
Lot ty aw 

‘Warex yon were. still in: jacket: aed ‘trousers; 
deas reader, if you are of the masculine gender; 
or in frocks and pinafure, if you belewg to thas 
gontler sex wheee name is a synonyme for love- 
liness, did you not feel distressed at always Gnd. 

8 








ing a moral trailing! at the énd of your favorite 
fairy tales,.like a piece of dirty paper catching 
at the skirts of a magnificent silk dress, and 
dragged along over the'pavement by its charming 
wearer, wholly unconscious of the grinning chim- 
ney-sweep and’ shop-boys? ‘We recollect very 
well the vexation of spirit that filled oor own 
youthfal bosom, when gorgeous palaces and fair 
princesses, vanished at the approach of some’ 
axiom of commonplace morality, such as “ By’ 
virtuous and you will be happy,” “ Vice always’ 
prodaces misery,” and the like. If your morat’ 
is a necessary accompaniment of yoar story, why 
not give it to your littls victims at'the beginning, 
rather'than at the end, on the same principle that’ 
physicians give the nanseoas dose of cod liver 
oif first, and then afterwards the nice little bit of 
preserved ginger, to “‘ take the taste out?” We, 
however, hold that a moral: is a disagreeable ex- 
crescefice, a wen on # beautiful nose, the: fifth 
foot of the five-footed calf, the one great and’tire- 
some superflaity. We preface the fullowing vera- 
cious history, therefore, with the frank avowal 
that there is no morat to it that cannot be 
stramed up in this short maxim—‘ Pretty cous- 
ins are dangerous things.” But if you, sage 
reader, stilt believe that the moral is the soul, and 
the story only the body, why, just bury this soul- 
less body in the grate; and turn your attention to 
that useful and instructive little work, entitled— 
“Plums for Good Boys: or, How to buy a 
Pound of Happiness with an Ounce of ' Sétif. 
Denial.” 

Who does not know the pleasures and conve- 
niences of cousinship® If you are a lively’ 
young bachelor, how pleasant it is, when you 
make your annual visit up country, to be greeted” 
by half dozen rosy faces with a—“ Fie, Comin 
Tom! you ought to be ashamed of yourself for 
your impudence?’ ‘Then, your male cousins 
are capital fellows to go partridge shooting with 
What royat times you have with them trout- 
fishing! Moreover, cousins pre-suppose uncles 
and aunts; and who ever made mince pies so 
well as Aunt Mhitablé, or told a story so well’. 
as Uncle Jush? The delights of cousinship are.: 
manifold; and so are the conveniences, tuo. If’ 
your cousine-are nice girls and hearty, pleasant. 
fcHows; it makes ‘then terifold nicer and pleas-. 
anter to know they are your own kith and kin;. 
and'if otherwise, they are only cousins, afer alf, 
not brothers and sisters—and; good graciousf 
who-cares fur his cousins t’ But these consider. 
ations are palpable and self-evident ; did you ever , 
reflect on the dangers of 'the relatiouhip? If* 
Rot; read this warning exposition of them,and’: 
ponder its awful lessons with due eolemunity.. 


PART I. 
IN WHICH THE HERO MAKES A RASH VOW. 


In the retired little village of Hanaford (don’t 
consult your map—or if you must, look at 
Cochin-China; yen will find it there as soon as 
anywhere) no man was better known or more 
highly respected than Squire Ketchup. A 
selectman, a justice of the peace, the owner of 
some three hundred good acres and some ten or 
fifteen thousand dollars safely invested, he found 
life a “ toler’bly pleasant kind of institooshun,” as 
he phrased it; and he seamed disposed to make 
it “toler’bly pleasant” to those around him. 
He was very benevolent and open-handed, bat 
shrewd withal; he had as keen ascent for an im- 
postor as a dog has for a woodchuck, and about 
as mach mercy, too. If one of his fellow-towns- 
men had a few hundreds to invest, he would 
“happen in” upon the squire some afternoon, 
and in the course of an hour or so, carelessly 
remark : 

“ Wall, squire, I dunno much about them ‘ere 
sort of things, ‘cause I aint so much in the way 
of hearin’ on ’em as you men of prop’ty air, but I 
hearn ’em telling down at the store, t’other day, 
that the Hodge Podge Railroad is a doin’ a 
party smashing business, now-a-days, and makes 
consid’able dividends to the stockholders.” 

“Wall, yes,” the squire would dryly say, 
“p’r’aps it doos do a purty smashing business ; 
Tcalc’late it'll go to smash one of these days, 
directors and all. Tell ye what, neighbor, it 
don’t pay to make dividends of ten per cent., 
and borrer the money to do it with.” 

“ Wall, I kinder thought as much,” the other 
would say, closing his fingers tightly over some- 
thing he had in his coat-pocket. “I sez to my 
old oman last week, ‘Polly,’ sez I, ‘I don’t 
b’lieve the Hodge Podge Railroad is worth half 
#0 mach as the Cat’s-Wool Factory ; and Polly,’ 
vez I, ‘if I had a thousand dollars, it shouldn’t 
go to the railroad, Polly. Eh, squire?” 

“Folkees has diffrent opinions,” the squire 
would rejoin, with a sly twinkle in his eye. “I 
never sot much by the factory myself, but i:’s a 
free country, neighbor. I don’t mind telling ye 
I consider them ’ere two critters mighty reaky 
kind of cattle. If I had a peck of dimes I 
didn’t want to lay out on manure, and if there 
wasn’t no claims upon me, sech as wife longing 
for a decent gown to go to meetin’ with, or suth- 
in’ of the sort, wall, I dunno, I guess I might 
p’r’aps buy a few shares in the Farmers’ Bank, 
or invest em in a safe mortgage. It doosn’t do 
no good to ‘make haste to be rich,’ ’cause Scrip- 
ter’s agin it, and Scripter is gen’ally about 
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right, I expect. If I. was you, I’d put your 
money in somewhere that you know it will be 
safe and pay you six per cent. There’s more 
loses than wins when they play at speculatin’.” 

“ Wall, I didn’t exactly say, squire, that I'd 
any thought of layin’ up money myself, jest 
now, but p’r’ape I may bimeby, if the Lord 
prospers me. Poor men like me, squire, hev 
other things to think of. Fine day, squire— 
good for the hayin’.” 

Now the worthy squire lived in a substantial, 
two-story house, with barns and oathouses 
around it, situated on the edge of a hill sloping 
gradually to the waters of the Assaquot River. 
Everything in the neighborhood, the orchards, 
the cornfields, the kitchen-garden, the little flower- 
plot in front of the house, the honeysuckle over 
the little porch, all betokened the careful farmer 
of easy circumstances. A matron of the trae 
New England stamp, busy, good-humored and 
“smart,” together with an only daughter, con- 
stituted the family of the squire; and it was. 
commonly increased by the addition of a hired 
man or two. The daughter (we will be com- 
municative and frank with you, gentle reader— 
she is our heroine) was a blithe, merry damsel of 
seventeen, of a generous and affectionate dispo- 
sition, but withal, self-willed and (it must be con- 
fessed) # litle coqnettish. All the gay bloods 
of the quiet country village paid their homage at 
the foet of the triumphant little beauty, who was 
fully aware of her own charms and conquests. 
There was great etrife and contention as to who 
should drive her to the temperance lectare, 
which was occasionally delivered in the “ middle 
of the town,” or drive her back from the husk- 
ings or other merry-makings, which were the 
especial scenes of her victories; a strife which 
not unfrequently resulted in the total discomfitare 
of all the contending parties, while she saucily 
declared that Pete Brown drove too slow and 
Jehu Crane drove too fast, and Ichabed Frey 
did not mind his driving et all, but kept looking 
at her; for her part, she couldn’t conceive why 
he looked at her all the time. Was she « black 
slave from Kamschatka (her geography was 
rather vague), that she was to be stared at for- 
ever? And by this time, having worked herself 
into quite a litte miff, she would jump into her 
father’s sleigh, and vow she admired to ride 
three on a seat; while the rival aspirants to the 
honor of being her protector, were left to settle 
the quarrel among themselves as best they might. 
Hor father used to watch her proceedings with 
a dry smile on his face, and simply say : 

“Take care, Bess—it’ll be their turn by- 
and-by!” 
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‘Thies had been in this vtate for = year of 
two, and Bess had been growing more and more 
imperions, until the Httle tyrant was hardly to 
be endured, even by her miost devoted ainiters. 
In vain her father satirized, and her mother more 
seriously reproved her ; she could no more help 
flirting than a bee could help bassing. Her heart 
was kind, almost to excess ; and the tears would 
come, at the mere thought of another’s grief or 


But the giddy-brained girl had never loved 
in her life, and how could she know that 
Jove is at once the root of half of the happiness 
and half of the misery in the world? Sho could 
Bot conceive that Jerry Williams could be 
touched, except in his vanity, when she smiled 
on his rival, Ike Jones; she did not care a snap 
of her pretty little finger for any of them—why 
should they care for her? So she coquetted and 
fitrted to her heart’s content, and: felt lonely 

” enough, when she sat down by herself to think; 
and she did think, once in 2 while. 

For along time past, the inhabitants of the 
Hate community of Hansford had.been ambitions 
to have sn academy of their own, that they 
might “teach the young idea how to shoot” 
with guns of Hansford manufactare. No one 
had been more energetic in promoting this 
scheme, than the squire; and at the last town- 
meoting he, with two others, had been appointed 
& committee to carry it into execution. An ap- 
Propriation, deemed sufficient to start this scheot, 
‘was passed without one dissentiont voice, except 
old Asa Stickleback, a crabbed, hard favored 
elder, who said that the town showkin’t pat its 
fingers into Ais pockets, ‘‘jest to give Aaron 
Washbarn’s boy his schoolin’ fer nothin’.” 
Of this committee, the squire was‘ chairman ; 
and on him devolved the duty of providing a 
teacher. Now there wassome trouble in procur- 
ing jost euch a man as was wanted; and: the 
equire was in some perplexity of mind about the 
matter, when one pleasant day in the latter part 
of July, the Dingletown and Gresham coach, 
which passes semi-weekly through Hanaford, 
rolled up to the squire’s door, and dropped a 
young man with a _carpet-bag and: umbrélla in 
his hand. 

"As he approeched the door, be eried outin a 
cheery, manly voice : 

“How d’ye do, all? Why, uncie, how hale 
you look! Never looked so well in your life— 
never 1” 

“Wall, lad, I ant in a consum| ” re 
sponded the individual addressed, complacentiy 
regarding his burty proportions, and shaking his 
nephew heartily by the hand. 
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“And eunt, too! I declare, you must have 
lived in clover since-I saw you last. And Bess! 
why, how you've grown! Must have ons, the 
Great Mogul to the contrary sotwithetaading.” 

And bending down to take a cousinby salute, 
he was somewhat startled at receiving such « bow 
on the ear from the insulted beauty.as made his 
head ring on his shoulders: 

‘Fake that, Mr. Impertinent, and learn to esk 
in a different style next time,” she cried; lsegh- 
ing at the young man’s look of bewilderment. : 

‘Bees, Bess!’ exclaimed the scandalized. 
mother, “atat you ashamed of yourself to treas 
your-cousin Roger in such a hoydenish mans 
ner? I'm sere I don’t: know what that girl 
will come to,” she added, parenthetieally, with.» 
sigh and shake of the head, as she folded up her 
glasees and put them in her pocket: - 

“Now, Cousin Bessie,” said Roger, good 
humoredly, “they used to call: mein college: the 
Grand Unsophisticated Etherial Rearing Remp- 
ing Invincible Tiger, because I never gave up 
what I once undertook, you see; so you mush 
excuse me (seising her in his arms) since'you de- 
ckne to hetp me volantarily to Venus’s Patent 
Panacea for the earache, if (smack, smack) I 
ev (smack) er (smack) help—ev. (anack) myself 
(smack, smack, smack).” 

“ Let me go, sir—let me go,” screamed the 
surprised and mortified girl, “ or I'll. never speak 
to you again as. long as I live—never!” And: 
she ran off-up stairs to hide her tears ‘of anger 
and vexation. 

“Served her right, boy—served her right!” 
said the equire, as soon as he could recover from 
his astonishment at his nephew's unexpected 
coup Petat, and the long peals of laughter to. 
which he gave vent on its signal suecees; ‘bat. 
I reckon you're down in her black books now. 
Haw, haw, haw! I cale’late you're the first man 
ever did that to her—eh, Roger* I guess it'll 
be long enough ‘fore you git another.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Roger, demurely. 

“Perhaps not!” -echged the squire, incred- 
uloasly; “you don’t expect to ketch her agin, 
do ye! Mebbe you air. -purty smart hunter, 
bat you wont trap that ‘ere rabbit agin, I can 
tell ye.” 

“0, I sha’n’t trouble myself at all! she will 
come into the trap of her own aceord,” said 
Roger, following his uncle aad aunt into the 
house, and depositing his carpet-bag and um-. 
brella in the entry. 

“ What im the obi galles doos the boy mean ?”” 
said the squire, turning short roand and facing 
his nephew so abruptly as nearly #0 throw him 
sprawling backwards. 
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“Why he means, unele,”” said: Reger, laagh- 
_ ing, “that the next time he gets a kiss from 

Gensin. Bessio, she will give is to hie of her own 
accerd, without hie asking.”’ 

“Wall, yoo,” replied. the. squire, dryly, “I 
naskon that quill be the. nexs tine.” 

Reger: fels.a litsle:piqned at the skeptical tone, 
of his uncle’s voice, and deliberately planting. a 
chair by the open window and seating: himeelf in 
ity he said: 

“ If you will give.me. leave. to try, unole, I'll 
engage thas before three weeks are over, she-will 
lias: me of hen-own free.mill-befere your facenad. 

“ Wall, you'd better leave hep ale,” an- 
ewered tho squire; “you'll only burm your fa-. 
gers if you handle dot. coals, and she isn’t seotly 
a cold ‘un. It.dose well. enough. one, for a 
joke; but you'd better make up. with her, and 
net mind hen tantrums.. You’d.come off hinder 
sepend: beet, I recken} Bus I'll give you my 
best maze Dolly the day you cap coax. her to 
ksias yo.” 

Reger said no:moge, bat. mentally. reselved to 
make'a litde.experimest with his pretty cousia, 
aad prove his ewn ingenuity by obtaining from: 
has, sulgré his. uncle's predictions, one of those. 
delicious little bonbons of the arch-canfectioner, 
Gapid, whieh our expressive Anglo Saxon tongue 
christens a.kiss; He hed considerable confidence. 
im his powers of fescinstion, and still more in. hia; 
steetegical abilities; the combination of the. two, 
he reasoned, could not but bring his.plans to a 
stcctesful isene, Meantime the steam. of the 
dimner which was in process of preparation, 
smeciled bie nestzils; and-sharpened. hie appetite, 
Bever very-dull, to. euch..ai degres. that he,wel- 
comed the-cali to the table: with the greatest. 
alecrity. 


PART II. 


SHOWIKG. HOW..THE VOW WAS KEPT. 
Ts was net long after the arrival. of. Reger 
‘Wireaton at bis unsic’s house; that the squire 
rode.over to Deacon. Coveaant’s, to have 2 con- 
man, Colonel Bearskin. This visit was speedily. 
féellowed by the news, .whiel ran like wildfire 
theough the litle town, thet Mn Whestos, the 
squire’s. nephew, who:.had just. graduated ati 
Dareover College, woukt open. an: academy in 
the middle of the town, and woukd reeetve appli- 
catious ‘uml: the twentieth of '‘Sepsambes. 
‘There were enough. gossiping: tongues in the 
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neighberheud to ‘make every man, woman and 
obild in Hanafurd acQuainted with the fact that + 
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Mr. Wheetoe’s salary,.a¢,ofieaed. by. the. comeyit- 
tee, in: secerdance with the vote of the toumy, 
woald be.two.hundred dellazs: per. annum, with; 
the privilege.of making as much more. ashe 
could get. Evesybody declared what. a. fing 
chance it was for a young,man! As it. hap 
pened, applications. began st.0000 to pour in, aad: 
Roger soon saw that. he should. have a, full 
sobool, at Jeast for the first term; and as the.tui-. 
tion fees of the scholars were his own parqai-. 
sites, in-addition to the.twe hundred dollass, he 
made his mind quite at case on the subject-of his: 
next year's operation. Moreover, as he was. to: 
beard at his uncle's, he saw the way clear fos, 
carrying, into execution a scheme his fertile brain. 
had.alseady concocted for secaring the now,cos- 
eted kiss from the rosy: lips of: his fair consin. 
To be suse, he sometimes regretted his. braggar, 
docio: besating, when-he looked at. her. spied. 
little bead, and. he fels secret: misgivings thas be 
should: never bestride the handsome. mare Dolly, 
as his own property. He saw plainly. esough. 
thas motwishetanding her coquetsies and sausy, 
self-reliant manner, she was at heart coy.and ubg: 
08-0 wild deer of the woods, and was fur moge of. 
mature woman than he had given her credit fox, 
being. He felt half inclined togive wp this mock, 
chase, aad then perhaps—pshaw | what. foul be 
was! So be watched his opportunity. 

Two weeks elapsed, and Roger had long, age. 
made peace with Bess,.and. they were often. to- 
gether, The. bilberries farnished.aa excuse for, 
many « remble.in. the pastures.and. fields; but. 
Rogee was not altogether-plensed. to see that foc, 
some uasecomatable reason. Bess-was almost sure, 
te be accompanied by her friend Jennie. Single 
tou, who lived in a little. honse on the banks.of 
the Aseaquot. Why he sheald object to the se 
ciety of a very: pretty, and intelliggnt girl, whe. 
evidently liked him much,. we leave to bettes. 
Magiviaas than ourself todiyine; but.as te the: 
fact iwelf, there can be.no doubt.. He concealed. 
all-chagria, however; and devoted. his energies. te, 
making himesif a2 aitcaysixe as.pecsitde to. hig, 
cousin, who found him: of a very different char, 
acter frum her. other admisers; for. the. fices time. 
she had mes her equal. 

They were in the squire’s garden together, one. 
forenoon, only two days before the expiration,of 
the three weeks, and, strange to say, Jonnie Sins. 
gleton was not, present. A pesch tree, well 
loaded with luscious fruit, hung ite gifs. neax. 
where they were standing, and one large downy,,, 
mellow peach.caught the fancy of the. young 
girl, who pointed it out to Roges. 

“ What! that one?’ said he. “ Perkaps I 
might reach it, if my arm were.as.long as the. 
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Boston' Liberty “Pote. ‘Is ‘there “any ~particular 
See way youwoald Hke me to'fitch 
Yor you, Bessie!” 

“@No, thank you,” she ‘reptidd, with « ‘mock 
~ctrtesy, “‘ my cousin Roger is more brilliant than 
‘my star, and he is always visible in my 
fiorizon.”” 

” He willbe most happy to-set, if is radiance 
is too refulgent,” said Roger, taking‘ off his hat 
and making 2 low bow. 

“T should prefer to see him rise, at least‘as far 
‘ex that peach,” was her ‘answer; “but perhaps 
sath a star would be put out, if it had:to ctimb’a 
tree.” 

“Well, then, here I-go, Bess, regardless of 
expense!” exclaimed he, with a face of feigned 
terror, as he nimbly swung himself among the 
branches. 
if Roger Wheaton ‘fatls-becanse of ‘a pesch; re- 
member it was a -woman tempted them: both!” 

So saying, he climbed up as high as he thought 
the branches would bear ‘him, but ‘found -the 
peach still beyond ‘his reach. Unwilting, how- 
ever, to give up, perhaps through fear of fosing 
his soubriquet 6f the Invincible Tiger, he strained 
forward as far as he could, keeping hold of a 
small bough with one ‘haxd, while ‘he reached 
forth with the other. ‘But his last words were 
ominous ; just as he was on the point of securing 
the prize, the bough which supported his weight 
gave way, and after an ineffecmal effort to save 
himpelf by clutching at. another ‘branch, he’ fell 
heavily to the ground and lay-motionless. Bessie 
stood aghast for a moment, and then, without 
losing her presence of mind, ran to her ‘cousin 
and raised his head—at the same time calling 
londly for her father. “Before many seconds had 
etapeed, her father and two hired men were 
carrying the senseless form of the young ‘man 
into the house, where they laid- him on a bed, 
and tore off his cravat. 

“No bones are broken, thank God!” ejacu- 
Iated the squire, feeling his legs and arms; “but 
no thanks tothe pesky tree. ‘Rub his wrists, 
wife, and ‘wet ’em in cold water; und here, 
Bees,” he added, turning to the poor girl, who, 
wow that she could do no more, stood “like 
Niobe, all tears,” “‘ chafe his temples, and pour 
cold water on ’em, too !” 

‘By some chance, the two women exchanged 
Offices ; good ‘Mrs. Ketchup took hie head, and 
Bess his wrists, laving them plentifally with ne- 
ture’s everresdy restorative (prythee, kind 
reader, do not take us for hydropathists), and 
ting their best efforts to resuscitate the lifeless 
figure before them. As Bees looked at the pale, 
handsome face of her prostrate cousin, a new 


“Adam fell because of an apple, and * 





feeling: sprang up in‘her-Sesom, different from 
smy “previous! tenant df ‘that lovely mansion, 
which she called to herself ‘by the ‘harmives 
name of pity. (And-here, O:fair reader! jot a 
friend: speak a: word to-you in confidence—all fer 
your own-goed, of course-—-when you begin to 
“pity a -bendeome young fellow, no mratter-fer 
‘what reasons ‘eoever,-bewaret beware ! for the 
listle god: masks ‘himself in no disguise. ofenee 
thaa-in the garb of Pity.) The trash was, Reger 
was:by no: means an ill4evored twig of the: tree 
of -hamaaity ;- aad Bess was never so fully aware 
of this imtoresting fact as-at the present moment, 
when he'lay helpless-and insensible through: his 
desire to: gratify -an i@le whim of bers. Her 
mother, ¢too,-wes se etruck:yith « likewess to ber 
own honored spouse, whom the peed lady dearly 
loved—a likenese-all the «more. prombaent ‘from: 
the perfeet immobility of the femures—that sue 
stooped down and goutly kiseed the pale whies 
forehead of ther sephow. The young man 
opened his eyes. 

“Unole!” ‘onid he, faintly, whiles feobie 
smile played over his-face. 

“Wall, lad, ‘how be you ‘sow?’ was the -an- 
swer, asthe squire bent dawn to catch the words 
his nephew was cssaying to speak. 

“ Is Dolly safe?” 

- ‘The squire teoked-with-s persied expression, 
now at his wife and now at his' daughter. 

“Is Dolly safe, I-say!" repeated Roger. 
“Y'll trot her ont toanorrow,'and -see-how it 
feels to own a tively mare.” 

“ Not eo fast, F-reckon,” said the squire, fully 
wnderstanding the young fellow’s drift by this 
time;-and with the faintest ghost of a omits 
flickering round hie -mouth.. “I cale'late she 
wont change hands in a hurry, ‘boy, though 
you're welcome to ride whenever you're able.” 

‘Roger turned hie head'so as to see Bess, and 
at once comprehending hie mistake, said, with a 
decided blash end a ‘mach more sommpetes om 
pression of voice than before : 

* Hang the Inck! I:neddn’s Have played ‘pos- 
sum quite so long.” At-the'same time, he got 
up slowly and limped to a--reeking.chair, with a 
strange mixture of amusement, mortification 
and: physical pein'tn bis tueface. 

Bessie looked in astonishnent-4t ter cousin, 
evidently thinking him oat of his‘mind and then: 
at her'father, for-some-cine to ‘the riddle. Bet 
Roger -latd his flager on‘his lip,when her head 
was turned, atid glaticed meantingly ‘at the equire. 
The two-women, however, ‘were: 50 ‘rejoiced at 
his recovery, thit'they siikedt no questions as to 
what they merety considered th-incoherencies of 
returning consciousness. But the Jook-of per- 
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plexity that occasionally clouded Beesie’s brow, 
factory to her, at least. 
~ The next day, Roger exhibited few signe of 
having been seriously injured by his fall; on the 
contrary, he found himself able to walk as far as 
Miss Singleton’s dwelling, and to request to see 
the young lady. She was somewhat surprised 
a this unexpected honor, but did not refuse an 
audience to her young and handsome visitor. 
The interview was not very long, but Roger, 
as he left the doer, wore s look of satisfaction 
and complacency on his countenance, and there 
was « quixzical expression on the features of the 
young lady as she watched his retreating figure. 
All that day he was more then usually attentive 
to his cousin, and, as she felt some compunctions 


of conscience at having caused the accident of |- 


the preceding day, she received his atsentions 
with more than her usual urbanity and kindness. 
‘The squire watched his motions with a curious 
eye; but in the imperturbable gravity of his 
strongly-marked physiognomy, you could read 
little of what was passing within. 

After tea, which took place at the old-fashioned 
country hoar of half past five, the squire and 
his nephew were sitting together in the growing 
twilight, while Bees and her mother were en- 
geged in their household duties, in another part 
of the house, when a light rap was heard at the 
door, and a soft voice inquired : 

“ Is Bess at home to-night, squire 1” 

“Wall, yes, I guess so,” was the reply; 
“*nless she’s harnessed the horse end cleared out 
in lees than no time. She was here half a 
minute ago. Come in, Jeanie! Sit ye down, 
and I'll gall the gal right away.” 

With these words, he left the room and pres- 
ently returned, followed by Bess. The room 
was nearly dark by this time, as candles were 
qnly so many baits for mosquitoes; and the 
aquire’s only weakness was a terror of those 
winged pests of summer. In the uncertain light 
Bess advanced hesitatingly towards her friend ; 
and, just as she took her hand and leaned for- 
‘ward to kiss her mouth (how provoking to see 
women waste their honey on one another!) the 
treacherous Jennie slipped her head aside, and 
the ready mouth of Rogor received the proffered 
salute. A suppressed giggle at her side first 
warned poor Bess of the mistake she had made ; 
but when she heard her cousin say to her father, 
“Well, uncle, perseverance is a ‘rum ‘un,’ and 
T'll wy Dolly to-morrow. if you please,” the 
whole truth flashed scross her mind, and with a 
low sob, coveringyper face, she noiselesaly stole 
out of the parlor. 
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The squire made no response to Roger's re- 
mark. Deliberately lighting a candle, he looked 
around for Bess, but found her gone. Having 
carefully snuffed the candle and closed the win- 
dows, he left the room, and his heavy boots were 
presently heard ascending the stairs that led to 
Bessie’s chamber. Roger and Miss Singletoa 
looked in one another’s faces without speaking a 
word, alarm unmistakably painted on her every 
feature, and uneasiness as plainly written on his. 
At last she likewise left the room, and inerely 
saying— I am afraid, Mr. Wheaton, I have hart 
my friend and done you no good,” she took her 
homeward path down the hill. 


PART III. 
SHOWING THE RESULTS OF THE VOW. 


Ar breakfast, the next morning, Bess appeared 
silent and wholly changed in her demeanor ; her 
sprightliness was gone, and her eyes showed 
signs of a restless, perhaps tearful, night. The 
squire likewise was rather taciturn, and made 
no allusion to the events of the preceding evea- 
ing. Although Roger endeavored to dispel the 
gloomy atmosphere of the breakfast-table with 
his accustomed raillery and jocosenees, his shots 
rather hung fire, and provoked but little merri- 
ment. No sooner was the ceremony of the morn- 
ing repast concluded (and it was not much more 
than a ceremony), than Roger seized his gun and 
started for the woods, hoping that by noon the 
effects of his unlucky pertinacity in keeping his 
resolve might have worn away. 

For an hour or two he strolled through the 
woods in search of game, but at last, wearied 
with ill success and his own uneasy thoughts, he 
turned his steps toward the banks of the Assa- 
quot; and finding himself not far from an old 
haunt of his boyhood, he resolved to visit it 
again, and rest awhile in the shade. The woods 
descended from the top of a hill of considerable 
elevation to the water's edge, and half a dosen 
large trees formed a little clamp together nearly 
in the form of a semi-circle; while in front the 
river had hollowed ont the broad pool much 
deeper than the rest of the stream, in which the 
water slowly eddied round and round. Here 
Roger and his cousin had been accustomed to 
float paper boats in former years; and his boy- 
ish ingenuity had formed a delightful little arbor 
by weaving evergreen branches together, from. 
trunk to trank, and carefully clearing away all 
dead boughs and underbrush. This romantic 
little retreat he had christened with the name of 
Bessie’s Bower, ani many a happy half-day had 
they spent in its calm seclusion, before they had 
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been sepathéed by his departure for college. By 
some impulse which he did not care to analyze 
too closely, Roger was drawn to visit the spot 
once more; and, preoccupied with his own 
thoughts, he found himself there before he was 
aware of it. The littk arbor was partly con- 
cealed from view by intervening bushes and 
trees ; hut as he was turning aside to find the old 
entrance, he was startled by seeing his cousin, 
with: ber hands clasped before her, leaning care- 
Tessly against a veteran pine. ‘For several 
moments he stood petrified at the sight. Her 
bonnet lay beside her, and her bair, eecaping 
from its confinement, lay drooping upon her 
shoulders, its wavy brown tresses mingling and 
twining in exquisite confusion. The perfect 
colorlesanees of her face, enhanced by the dark 
back ground of the tree’s trunk, gave her beauty 
& more delicate loveliness than usually belonged 
to her fresh, rosy face. Her eyes were fixed 
upon the river, and her whole sttitade was ex- 
pressive of entire self-forgetfalness. Roger was 
uneble for some minutes to do aught but contem- 
plate the beautiful statue before him; and it was 
only with an effort that he at last broke the spell 
and said in a low tone of voice: 

** Bessie!” 

The girl startled, and, meeting his glance with 
a frightened air, for a moment stood irresolute 
what course to pursue. The only exit from the 
arbor was by the opening where Roger now 
stood, and she seemed at first to shrink from ap- 
proaching him ; but soon recovering her. self. 
possession, she moved forward with s quiet dig- 
nity which Roger had never beheld before, and 
said, calmly : a 

“Let me pass, if you please, sir.” 

“No, Bessie,” exclaimed the young man, pas- 
sionately “stay just a moment, if only to hear 
me ask forgiveness for my shameful eonduct, and 
to tell me that you will pardon it.” 

The pale face before him, which as yet had 
not ohanged color, became suddenly suffused 
with a blush so deep that the rebellions blood 
mounted even to the roots of her hair, and tinged 
her neck with its rosy hue. 

“TT cannot stay,” she replied, hurriedly. “I 
have sothing to pardon; or if I have, it is all 
forgotten. You must let me pass, indeed you 
must.” ’ 

“ Bessie, dear Bessie,” pleaded Roger, retiring 
a step, but holding out-his-arms to prevent her 
ogress, ‘I have been a wretch, a 1, heartless 
wretch, and wounded the feelings of her I love 
best in all the wide world. Yes, { love you, I 
love you,” he cried, with increased vehemence, 
and E would dic for you, if that would make 
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you happier. ©, believe me, Bessie dear, and 
tell me you will forgive the past.” ' 

“T have told you so already,” said she, tarit- 
ing again pale as ashes, and trembling from head 
to foot; “but how can you speak to a women of 
love, when you prove by your conduct that you 
do not respect her? Yes, you make her the 
subject of a disgraceful bet, and that, too, with 
her own father, and then insult her still more by 
speaking of love! (), Roger, Roger !”” 

‘The poor girl covered her face with her hands, 
and sobbed aloud. 

“It is too trne, Bessie, dear,” said the young 
tsan, sadly, “ and the second crime is worse than 
the first. I have no right to speak of love where 
I have sinned so deeply, and I will go where I 
can love alone, without paining by my presence 
the heart of her I love better than my own life. 
May God bless you, dearest, and send you & 
worthier, nobler heart than mine to lean upon.” 

The poor fellow dashed his hand across his 
eyes, and stooped down to pick up the gun hé 
had dropped. As he rose again, he cast one 
look back at Bessie, before leaving her to go or 
stay, as she chose. She had dropped her hands 
from before her face, and was looking at him 
with all her soul in her blue, moist eyes. In their 
clear depths shone what a world of earnest, 
strong, unspoken love! It was but a pause—a 
step—a cry—and the two, were locked in one 
another’s arms. 

Reader, will you believe it !—Bessie’s soft lips, 
of their free will, imprinted a kiss.on the moush 
of her Cousin Roger ; and what is worse it was 
not the last time they did it! 





VERY CONOLUSIVE. 
“ John,” inquired a dominie of a hopeful pa- 
“what ise nailer?” “A man who makes 
readily. “Very 


, 
nails,” replied Hopeful, quite 
good. No ephae ne who 


low what is a tailor?” 

makes tails,” was the equally quick reply. “O, 

ou blockhead,” said the dominie, biting his 
i ; a man who makes tails, did yon ever!” 
“To be sure,” quoth Hopeful; “if the tailor 
didn’t put tails to the coats he made they would 
all be jackets!” ‘“ Eh $+ah !—welli—to be 
sure. I didn’t think of that. Beats Watte’s logic? 
Go to the top of thé class, Joh} you'll be mem- 
ber of parliament some day.”—Erylish Paper. 


MBEN’S SINS. 


There are two great sins of mea—drunkenness 
in the lower classes ; a still worse form of vice in 
the higher, which I believe women might help to 
stop, if they tried. Would to God 1 could cry 
to every young working woman, “ Never encour- 
ages ken sweetheart !”” and to every young 
thal lve to ive chaos to 6 Tow principle, 

ive to give child to a loose princip 
oes father.”"—A ife for a Life. . : 
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HE UMBRELLA BITER BIT. 


It rained ho ly. ‘The clouds came down 
da. pheots and sluices. Mons. de H—, an elegant 
‘of the first water,” found this second water too 
wet for him. He was islanded under another 
‘man’s portico, and not a hackney-coach or en 
am within screamivg at. Snuddealy around 
tthe corner comes a plain citizen, ho: under a 

tecting canopy of blae cotton and wha lebon ; 
Pot under this enviable umbrella, walking alone. 
A thought seizes Mons. de H—. He rushes to 
the citizen’s side,.and seizing him affectionately 
by the arm, commences an narration of a 
touching event. Not giving his astonished lis- 
tener time to respond, he hurries him along— 
sharing his umbrella, of course, as he goes—and 
inging closely to his side, and vociferating the 
ential. communications till they arrive at 
Boulevard, he stops at a café, and then, for 
» the first time, apparently, takes a surprised look 
eee erm ee ope 
ing, is i en person 
~theughr it -was his most intimate friend—be; 
ten thousand lons—and dodges into the safe 
inside of a co! . But the fan was to be 
ta telting the story. To s convulsed circle of 
i fellow-dandies, Mens. de H— was tell- 
is adventures, when, by chance placing his 
hand upon his heart, he missed the usual prota- 
berance in his vest et. The valuable gold 





watch was gove! in his close clinging to the 

rently plain citigen, the gay joker had: 

a pick, , and—"* uence was !”” 

ut he was subsequently fonder of “a dry joke ” 
than a wet 07 Letter. 





TRACES OF DRNAMB. 


Persons are frequently at a loss to account for 
the reception of certain impressions, which are 
commonly a source.of erroneous judgment. Sir 
HL Holland observes: “There are few who 
have not covstionally felt certain vague and 
fleeting impressions of a past state of mind, of 
which the recollection cannot by any effort take a 
firm hold, or stfach them to any distinct points 
of time or place; something that does not link 
itself to any part of life, yet is felt to belong to 
the identity of the being. These are not improb- 
ably the shades of former dreams ; the conscious- 
ness, from some casual association, wandering 
back into that strange world of thoughts an 
feelings in which it has existed during some ante- 
cedent time of sleep, without memory of it.at 

moment, or in the interval since.”—Medical 





: PLAIN FEATURES. 
Plaianess of features is not at all i bie 
with beauty. There is-a great deal of difference 


between a persons: plain and being ugly. 
A yn may be very plain, and yet attractive 
ad interesting in both countenance and manner, 
and surely no one could cafl such a person ugly. 
An ugly face is repulsive. There are no rules 
that can be depended on for the settlement of 
; and stifl less can ugliness be defined, 
than by iteelf. If we were asked to say 
Constitutes.an ugly woman, we could not 
ly. Weknow there are such, for we have 
ecen them.—Home Journal. 








‘TRE MYSTERIORS FILANO. 


THE MYSTERIOUS PIANO. 

Kot leng:since I was imvited to pay a visines 
some friends out of town. Jn the family were 
three young ladies, besides young children. Be- 
ing musical, we spent the greater part of the 
firet evening of my visit in singing and playing, 
and at the choer retired for the Sighs, 
we rapposed. as I was a great favorite.with all 
the girls, each one wanted to sleep with me, and 
to fect this, it was decided that instead of going 
my ros, ehould remain in aot gane 

ded reom. ly, instead ing 20 
sleep, we lay and talked fat girls often db) some 
7 ly touched me on the arm in the 
middle of a most interesting account of the 
opera and regular attendants there, aud 
eaid 


“C., do you hear that?” 

“Hear what? I do not listen to) people when 
they are not talking to me,” naturally su; 
she referred to and Fanny, 
in. the other bed. 

“ There! now, girls, don’t you hear it? Some 
one is playing on the piano.” 

““ Who can it be!” said Milly. Why did 


ing 
were 


not lock it, Fanny—it is place to do it 1” 
“ Well,” said Fanny, “I did, and the key.is 
in the pocket of my ‘dieas.” 


This, of course, we would not believe. So, 
trembling from head to foot, she got up, dark as 
it was, found the dress with the key in its pocket. 
All this while we beard the piano, sounding in 
simple scales from top to bottom, and vice veraa, 
bat producing bie mot wonderful quality of tone, 
resembling Be. of a musical box more than 
aaqthing él 

e had all beard of spirits, and were quite 
sure there were some in the house, for it was not 
probable that any of the children would be up at 
that hour of the ‘night. So it was decided that 
wo ahoukl hold each other by the hand, and go 
‘ecross the hull to father’s room. All this time 
the scales were being played on the piano, as if 
some one had been ordered to practice for an 
hour. We succeeded in awakening Mr. W., and 
in a few minutes he came out with a light in his 
hand, when we formed a procession after him, 
with chattering teeth, but withal eager faces, for 
our curiosity was stronger than our fear. We 
td locket, while the pura! ls bing played ge 
an , wi gemat ing p! reg 
ularly and distinctly. The father asks for the 
key—all the girls scream out at once: 

Smee it; i mest be irits.”” jitsing 

at Mr. W. doss not piano- 

jirite, and opeas the instrazaent, while we.ane 

huddled together, and he exclaims : 

“Gracious me, it’s a mouse !” 

How we laughed and screamed, and looked 
for the little animal ; but ‘twas no use, mousy 
had practised his lesson .and gone. 

It was easy to account for the evenness of his 
playing, as he was too small to skip a note, and 
therefore touched every one.— Musial World. 





PBAISE. 
0, wi ever care to do brave deed, 
Or strive in virtue others to excel, 
“ tats the spas of dolag wal? 
spur ? 
Fort pot were not praioed ‘more thaa fll, 
-None.wauld choose sredaens of bis bmn foe will: 
PanSaR. 


Sa eer 


CONFESSION OF AN UNHAPPY ‘KUTHOR. ‘so 


foutemal.) 
EMBARKED. 


poueueernereresy 


BY EDWIN 5. LISCOMB. 


Resbarked at last! ‘Yor many years 
‘The vessel lay stoning wreck, 
Blows where no-warsing Mght appears 
‘The clouded sky with hope to fleck ; 
From year to year, In ereaking.pai, 
‘Jo drift and dash the rocks again. 


‘That bey, wherein it idly cest 
‘The fairest winds of time away; 
‘There stagnant waters of the part, 
‘Those heavy cleads that held thetr away; 
All wore cf passion’s stormy bame, 
But nevermore the ship to.gpin. 
Tor one fond day s beauteous star 
Plereed struggiingly the lowering sky; 
With loving beams {f bathed esch spar, 
And hashed cach saii’s enevesing sigh ; 
‘The veseel epeang with hope upright, 
Revived again by that pure Nght. 


‘There roses felrer, gentler bresse, 
And cleared away the.angry eky; 
In sparkliog besuty rolled those seas 
Before concesled from weary eye; 

Bright (slee of verdure reared afar 
‘Their wining arms beneath the star. 


‘The builder eame, whose loving hand 
Renewed with grace each sinking part 
fo long degraded, yet to aiand 
Accepted by bia yearning heatt : 
Xow, fairly trimmed, with swelling sail, 
‘The vessel vooes the prosperous gale. 
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THR CONFESSION OF AN CNHAPPY AUTHOR. 





BY MARY W. JANYVRIN. 





Yan in deep affiction. The poisonous bresth 
of emborship has envenomed my being—its mis- 
tries have pierced my soul. I know now, by 





" My antecedents will petheips account in part 
Yor my tastes and predilections, for Tcame of & 
bookish family. My grandfather destroyed hits 
eyesight by the common error of reading at 
twilight, in his old, wellthumbed volame of 


Josephus; my paternal relative was ® great , 


reader from his youth up, and I have a distinct 
memory of his always poring over some volume 
during the nooning in haying time, and the long 
winter evenings of my boyhood ; and my mother 
was alearned woman, though gentle and un- 
pedantic in the greatest degree. Then I bad 
scores of uncles, and grown-up cousins who were 
either lawyers, doctors, or teachers—thus you 
nee it ran in the family to take to books. 

In my early boyhood it was a matter of aston: 
ishment how great a number of books Thad de- 
voured. All was fish that came to my net. T 
borrowed, when my own stock and the limits of 
the little library in the old farm-house was ex- 
hausted ; I devoured Homer, Milton, and Shak- 
speare, Cervantes, Bunyan and Defoe, Robert 
son. Rollin, and the old dog-eared edition of 
Josephus, besides sea stories, magazines,-and all 
the newspapers and light romances T could man- 
age to procure. Later, I raced through the 
Waverley novels, and Cooper’s ; and in my teens 
was an intense admirer of Professor Ingraham’s 
style. 1 lost 8 night’s sleep over Consuelo, and 
fasted two days over the Wandering Jew. And 
small need to recall here the exciting mysteries 
of the Count of Monte Christo, and other kin- 
dred tales. During my days of history reading 
T was conscientiously opposed to the habit of 
skipping—I wanted to say truthfully that T had 
read a work through—but latterly, when quality 
was exchanged for quantity, I fear I grew super- 
ficial. Like the gourmand who performs huge 
gastronomic feats, I gorged myself with the 
solids of the intellectual world of food, then 
finished off with such a repletion of the lighter 


the test of sad experience, the strength and bit- | triffes of the dessert, that the only wonder now is 
terness of that mysterious curse invoked by «the | that I did not drop down some day in a sort of 
wax of Uz” upon his annamed foe, “0, that | mental apoplexy prodaced by a surfeit of good 
nine enemy would write » book !”’ for, possessed things. 
by the manta scribendi, I feel that my better an- | But, passing all this dreamy, bookish, blissful 
yl has departed, and I am fast becoming de- | period of boyhood, I will speak of thet time 
noralized, weakened, nomanned. when, after a course of academic preparation, 
Wil you, good Mr. Editor, listen to the con- | my good sire informed me one day that the 
feion of my miseries? Will you give them to | profits of the farm would allow him to put into 
the pablic, that 0, perchnce, some fellow- | execution the favorite plan of himself and my 
traveller, warned by my example, may shan the | mother, to wit, that I should be sent to college. 
wid Charybdis against, which my bark of | Very fresh was the foster-chicken who sheltcred 
happiness has been shattered? Contrary to the | himself under the wide-spread, protecting wings 
regular Horetian maxim of planging «iq | df our venerated Dartmouth. It was the part- 
radios res," I will “begin with the beginning” | ing with of-my mother, before I followed the 
snd ead with the end. teuthk packed with my new shirts and warm 
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Knitted socks to the stage-coach in waiting at the 
farmhouse gate, that I should distinguish myself 
in college, and obtain the valedictory. In this, 
however, my kind mother was destined to dis- 
appointment, for so quiet and musing had my life 
been among my books, that I failed to catch the 

" spur of emulation; and I may as well say here, 
that, while buried in college studies I was dis- 
tanced in the race for college honors. 

But it was there that I acknowledge to have 

first imbibed the ambition of authorship. It 
was in one of the debating societies so common 
to all institutions that I first actually uttered my 
own thoughts, next, I became @ contributor to 
the “Lit. and Sci.,” a magazine edited by the 
students, and labelled incipient genius from one 
brown cover to the other. 
. I produced two poems and an essay over the 
modest signature of Tryphiodorus, and though 
the seniors were high, careless and cold, the 
juniors jealous, and the sophomores too busy in 
hard study or harder frolicking to praise my 
bantling efforts (for, somehow, the secret of their 
paternity soon leaked out), I found my comfort 
in the freshmen. They—I well remember 
them—a set of honest, unhackneyed fellows, 
who gave me a warm panegyric without a lim- 
iting clause! Unsophisticated, fresh-hearted, un- 
selfish boys! They entered bears, I made them 
lions. I treated them to the sweetest wines, the 
best principes, the fattest oysters. I even intro- 
duced them to my sweetheart (for there was a 
blue-eyed girl in Hanover whom I found infi- 
nitely more agreeable than my alma mater)— 
Heaven forgive the most daring of ’em who cut 
me ont, for I never did! But, personal piques 
aside, I will eulogize those freshys. 

From the day when my articles were published 
and praised, I date my ruin. The itch for writ- 
ing and the lust for fame shot like fire through 
all my being. The abundant leisure left from 
the performance of college exercises was em- 
ployed in writing. I sent a romance to the editor 
of a popular magazine. It was accepted. I 
was in ecatacies. My nom de plume should ring 
from the pine woods of Maine to the bayous of 
Texas. About that time it was, too, that the 
aforementioned freshy supplanted me in my 
dulcines’s affections ; thus I had ample leisure 
to court the muses instead. I would show her 
yet, when the country should resound with my 
fame, whom she had slighted and scorned for a 
beardless freshy ! 

As I said, the lust for writing was in my veins. 
I had written and been praised again. Some of 
these articles were published, some rejected, and 
some remained suspended like souls in “limbo 
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patrum,” uncursed and unbestified, for I never 
learned their fate. Perhaps, from this, I should 
have taken warning, but the spell of authorship 
was on me, more powerful than the Circe’s of 
old, and I could not resist. I was another being 
than the quiet bookworm stadent who had en- 
tered those venevated walls. Ever since the birth 
of my first born, and its arrayal im types and 
paper, I had become another man. I no longer 
lived in myself, but in my children—the bant- 
lings of my brain. No more did I worship lit- 
erature and imagination for their own sweet 
selves ; but, like « priest at the altar, profession- 
ally. I began to look jealously upon other 
authors, too, lest they appropriated laurels which 
might be mine; I regarded the whole fraternity 
as odious rivals, whose triumphs were builded 
on the ashes of my defects. So I wrote on— 
much, and sometimes not wholly illi—robbing 
myself often of needfal rest and sleep in pursuit 
of the shadow—fame, i 

There was one thing which troubled me in those 
days. Did I take pride in any particularly fine 
sentiment, or new thought, I was sure sometime 
to stumble on the same thing, under cover, per 
haps of « slightly different garb, away back in 
some old volume I took up when weary. It 
vexed me. I began to believe there was no such 
thing as originality, because they chanced to 
write first. What right had they to appropriate 
the privilege of“ squatting ” over the whole realm 
of imagination, leaving no wild spot for future 
pioneer to clear? “The old poets be hanged,” 
I said, “ they have left us nothing but miserable, 
refase ideas, or commorm-place imitation.” I 
hated them in a body, and hanished all but 
Shakspeare, consoling myself with the thought 
of his splendid originality and completeness. I¢ 
is often thus that a little mind takes shelter un- 
der the shadow of a great one, as a little bost 
sends its passengers aboard, and swings by the 
davits at the lee side of a noble ship when vexed 
and storm-toesed. 

But not to be prolix, Ipass on. I left college. 
Though I did not win salutatory honors, I passed - 
for a fair student, and came off with good repute. 
My mother came up to see me graduate. My 
father sat in the hall, too, and between com- 
mencement exercises read through a copy of the 
New England Farmer, with an eye to the crops 
at home, I suppose ; but for all that, I felt he 
was proud of his boy, and thought him almost 
as erudite as any big wig of the college faculty 
on the rostram. 

I went home to the farmhouse ; but it was too 
dull there, besides, it had been decreed that I 
was to become a lawyer; so, after a munth 


. 
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among the granite hills, I was duly entered as 
student in the office of Judge Roscoe, at 
Portsmouth. 

It ia true that at this era my preferences for an 


author's life and vocation were asserted, but 
: mine, was like nectar of the gods to my thirsty 


these my father stoutly contested. 
“ Nonsense—write books—the world is full of 


’em now. It’s a starving trade, Go take the. 
law, and make the fame you're talking about with | 
a.comfortable fortune tacked on the end of it. Aj 


writer ‘—I wont listen to't.” 
And so, to appease paternal predilections, I 


forsook for a season the more flowery walks of , 


literature. The old judge gave me the credit of 
saying he never had a harder student. But it 
grew dry food soon—the law—dryer than the 
fare at the college commons. Acts and sections 
would transform themselves into cantos and 
verses—lengthy dogmas would disappear in son- 
nets and imaginative weavings. I scribbled quo- 
tations from the bard of Stratford-upon-Avon all 
over the title page and blank leaves of my law 
books, and tied up manuscripts for the magazines 
with the red tape on the lawyer’s table. 

About this time, too, as almanac makers 
say, a new star dawned on my life. I still wrote, 
bat mostly snatches of sentiment and sonnets 
now, and my existence became at once halved 
and two-fold. For I had given, and had 
received. 

“ What was the matter? Was I in love? 
Shoald he serve a subpota for the court of Hy- 
men ?” jokingly queried the old judge one day in 
@ bantering mood. 

I did not answer him, for the time had not 
yet come when I could avow that a mightier 
than the love of authorship was upon me. But, 
Mr. Editor, trathfulness to you demands that I 
should here speak of the greatest joy and the 
greatest misery of my life—that I should speak 
of her whose love I had the happiness to appro- 
priate while the dew of youth was on her. Her 
beaaty, grace and purity I shall not attempt to 
describe, for they were indescribable. Her pic- 
ture is best drawn in that golden line of Allan 
Ramsay: 

“Wild, witty, winsame, besutifal, and young.” 


I will call her Jennie, for that is a sweet name, 
though there is never a Jennie in the world so 
sweet and lovely as she—Jennie Roscoe, the 
jadge’s only daughter. 

There wasn’t a particle of pride in her, or I 
am sure the courted beauty never would have 
looked encouragingly on her father’s law sta- 
dent ; but she did, and she told me she loved me 
in her soft, endearing way, and though I mustn’t 
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let papa know it yet awhile, she’d coax him over 
by-and-by—she could do anything with papa— 


| and she was very sure she loved me. 


So said little blue-eyed Jennie Roscoe. And 
so the thrilling hope of one day calling her 


lips. But I must hasten to the unhappy circum- 
stance which I cannot fail to attribute to the 
miserable fact of my being an author. 

One evening in June, a soft, rose-scented eve- 
ning, I remember it well, I fuund myself in the 
elegant parlor where Jennie looked bewitchingly 
like » blush rose in her young beauty. We 
talked long at the open window; then Jennie 
ordered lights, for she had a new song she wanted 
to sing for me. I listened to her sweet, bird- 
voice, and I suppose she read my admiration in 
my eyes; then, just before leaving, I took up the 
Jane number of the —— magazine, which lay 
on the parlor table. 

En passant, Mr. Editor, let me tell you that 
Jennie liked this magazine, and I wrote for, it, 
though she did not know that, and that this very 
number contained one of my effusions. With a 
lover’s natural desire to obtain his mistress’s ap- 
probation, J read aloud the poem, and then asked 
how she liked the “ Lines to a Dove, in blank 
verse 1” 

“ Well, then, if you want my opinion,” she 
replied, gayly, ‘I think they were written by a 
great goose, and had better be named ‘ Lines tq 
aGoslin!’ Blank vorse—that is rightly called— 
blank enough, destitute of either melody or 
sense. Icould grind better poetry than that 
myself out of our Bridget’s coffee mill !” 

I forgot to mention, Mr. Editor, that Jennie 
was always inclined a little to innocent satire; 
but you will have perceived that. I was horri- 
fied, shocked, petrified. An author’s nature 
could not endure it. I quite forgot pradence, 
and also that Jennie was innocent of intentional 
unkindness. I remarked testily : 

“Then if yon think so very meanly of these 
verses, Miss Jennie, it is evident I never can 
suit you.” 

“ George, you must be the author, and I did 
not know it. Why didn’t you tell me? For- 
give me,” and she laid her little hand in mine, 
“I have unconsciously wounded you.” 

“I suppose you judge me to be its author be. 
cause it is devoid of either harmony or sense. 
Those were your words, Miss Roscoe,” I replied, 
angrily, flinging her hand away. 

“Don’t, dear George,” she said, sweetly and 
soothingly, in a pained voice. “You distress 
me. I only judged this because of your sudden, 
anger. Besides, 1 hardly hoard you read the 
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poem—I was thinking of something else—and I 
dare say I should find it excellent if I lstened 
aright. You will surely forgive me t” 

But anger was in complete possession of me. 
“YT dere say you were thinking of something 
else — somebody else perhaps, Miss Roscoe,” 
T anewered, satirically. “A thodsand thanks 
for your kind offer to find something excellent 
in the poem; but I will relieve you of that 
trouble. I do not covet of your kindness what 
your taste cannot appreciate.” 

“Very well, sir,” she retorted with flashing 
eyes, and cheeks red as the scarlet roses gone to 
sleep on the bushes in the frontyard of her 
father’s mansion, “if this isa fair specimen of 
your temper, I believe you told the truth when 
you said you would not suit me.” 

“ And Iam very certain, miss, that you would 
never suit me, for your sarcastic tongue would 
fire a statue. Good ovening, miss,” and straight- 
ening myself a /a poker, I prepared to bow my- 
self ‘from her presence. 

“ Good evening, sir,” she returned, indignantly, 
and her little form got taller, and her cheeks 
redder, “I wish you joy of your amiability. 
But hadn’t you better take along with you your 
Lines to a Goslin?’” And she lifted the mag- 
azine from the table with a polite gesture. “ For 
if the little musician should ever grow to healthy 
goorehood, it might furnish additional feathers 
for your cap.” 

As I stalked away from'’Judge Roscoe’s front 
door in about the tallest kind of rage I ever 
boiled in, how I wished his daughter was 4 man, 
that I might kill her ! 

That night I read over with savage gusto that 
old classic, Juvenal’s Sixth Satire—the most 
merciless invective ever hurled by man against 
gentle woman. 

But with the morning came cool repentance 
and reflection. I sent her a note of apology. It 
was brought back by her father’s dffice boy, un- 
opened. Intheevening I called. But the maid 
who answered the bell brought me a card on 
which was pencilled that the cause of my hasty 
fever the evening before had given her a chronic 
chill, and consequently she should continue {n- 
disposed—to see me. 

It was enough. Tcould-not humiliate myself 
farther, and I left that house. I have never 
called on her since; but I have met her several 
times ‘in the street, pale, self-possessed, and love- 
lier than ever, and I have turned away with a 
sharp, quick pang at my heart, followed by days 
of blue-devil companionship and haunting 

a . 
‘Thus, good Mr. Editor, have I cotifideil to 
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you this greatest woe which came upon me be- 
cause of my unhappy authorling propensities. J. 
could enlarge to infinitade on other particulars, 
bot I forbear. Iwill only say, that, from that 
period I abandoned Judge Roscoe’s law office 
and his books, and sought solace for my miseries 
in their cause, as the Orients apply one poison 
as the antidote for another. 

T have projected a work to be issued in serial 
form, entitled “The Life and Miseries of an Un- 
fortanate Author.” The Harpers, to whom I 
have written, asking their opinion if such a work 
would meet the sale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, have 
not yet replied to me. “But I shall doubtless hear 
from them soon, for I am confident that this 
work will bring fame to both publisher and author. 

“Tam collecting material for five novels, a 
grand epic, and three dramas. 1 work fariously, 
rapidly. Ihave in course of preparation a “ Treat- 
ise on Metamphycosis,” which must be completed 
before the expiration of the month, and an ar 
ticle for the ‘‘ Great Cochituate Falminator,” as 
well asa poem in twelve cantos for the new 
“ Parnassian Dipper.” 

‘There is this originality about all my writings 
—I get up taking, popular works—novels, poems, 
dramas and others, without a single romantic 
sentiment. I have sworn to eschew such hence- 
forth from everything my pen gives to the public. 
Indeed, I intend devoting a long treatise to a new 
theory, called “ Anti Love-Life,” in which I de- 
sign to prove that the world would be infinitely 
better off without women. 

My friends tell me that I am toiling too hard, 
that Ilook neither healthy nor happy. And I will 
be frank with you, kind Mr. Editor, though I am 
not with them. I am neither well nor happy. I 
only write steadily, day after day, to kill time and 
drown memory. ‘This typeoid fever which is apon 
me fs consuming my life. 

‘My friends advise sanatory measures—a new 
regimen—and I have taken enormous doses of 
medicine, lived on cold water and cucumbers, and 
whatever else was depletive ; but all to no pur- 
pose. Reduction of the physical system only 
renders the mind more feverishly active. 

They recommend te-menew-the water cure, 
and I may be induced to give it a trial, for I feel 
that unless the overcharged mind be relieved, I 
must surrender to inevitable death. 

Can you advise me to any new sanatory meas- 
ures, good Mr. Editor? Mayhap, during the 
course of your long acquaintance with the literary 
world, you have encountered a case similar to 
mine. If so, can such be cured? For trath 
compels the confession that mine cannot long be 
endured. 
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Thame exch flower beneath the nn, 
Whereree it bude aad blows; 

From the pale arbatus that hides like » nen, 
To the flushed and queenly rose, 


Bat the cardinal flower to mw-is best, 
4s, cles by the rivalet’s balm, 

Is repally wears ts Glauming creat, 
In the woodlands old and dim, 


When I walk from the dunty town at morn, 
‘To ret whare the watess flow, 

4nd pluck from ita long:and stately stem, 
‘The flower that ls mirrored below; 


‘Teough I tern again to the ways of toads, 
‘Teage-not Sor gain or loas, 

‘But moum to lle ia the plne-troe’s shade, 
Or tread on the tafted moss. 


4nd I peseefally fall asleep at night, 
To the sound of singing streams, 

‘Whlle the gleam of a thousand leaves of light 
Ttamizes the realm of dreams. 





Tonsorma.) 


THE SISTERS. 


‘BY MARGARET VERNER. 
pomtcnnetiieany 





PART FIRST. 


Mus Herex Lorimen dropped her handker- 
tiie, Richard Warner picked up the dainty 
luc tride and gave it back into the little pink- 
Gored hand from which it had slipped. 1a re- 
tam for the service, he received a smile, a bow, 
tad a masical “ thank you.” 

Wale. Warner had been s young man of 
Wakh and position, the bow might have been 
he thousandth part of an inch lower, and the 
tails tweeter by as much as six grains of honey, 
tad the “thank you” might have had s trifle 
bas of the iceberg, formality, and « trifle more of 
the sanshine of cordiality in its silver melody. 
Bat he was only « poor clerk of her father’s with 
Sulary of sevea handred @ year, and no person- 
‘Upowesions beyond a handsome face, fine figure, 
‘md widowed mother—the latter item to be sup- 
Permd oat of the seven hundred. Miss Lorimer 
urducted herself accordingly. 

Mr. Richard Warner walked on very coolly 
tier the lie act of courtesy above-mentioned. 
Mis Lorimer let her great black eyes follow him 
Mairingly fora moment (if his salary hado’t 
‘em bat fre hundred, she couldn't have helped 
Sdniring ouch a fine face and figure), and then 
‘te tamed them back, half languishingly, half 

Gdainfally to the expressionless countenance of 
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Augnstus Stickney, who had jnst taken up a. 
standing position beside her. 

Mr. Stickney was a young mea who had 2 
habit of saying and doing all manner of inex- 
pressibly soft things, in all manner of indescrib- 
ably soft ways. Ho was the owner of a very 
weak pair of milky blue eyes, a pale yellow 
moustache, the reputation of a roue, and. an ex- 
Pectation of @ cool fifty thousand in his own 
right, when the paternal Stickney should see fit 
to “ shuffle off his mortal coil.” Miss Lorimer 
conducted herself accordingly again, 

“A very finelooking fellow—that young, 
Warner—don’t you think so, Mr. Stickney ¢” she 
asked, arching her pretty brows in a very patron- 
izing manner. 

“ Passable,” replied the Young man addressed, 
lifting with exquisite tact and grace, an eye-glase 
to the weakest of his weak eyes, and scratinizing 
Warner through it with one uf those long, aris- 
tocratic stares peculiar to wall-bred People. “ Bat 


Now Mr. Stickney didn’t ask the question for 
information. He knew, as well as he knew 
that. the habit of wearing No. 4, ladiew’ size 
Gaiters was giving him some most excruciating 
corns, that the gentleman about whom they were 
conversing, was only » salaried clerk in the em- 
ploy of his pretty companion’s wealthy faher, 
‘The query, taken in connection with the inquir- 
ing life of the eyelids, and the slightly severe 
tone in which it was put, was intended to indicate 
in a delicate way, the Breat difference between 
seven hundred dollars annually, with a widowed, 
mother to be supported out of it, and an inheri- 
tance of fifty thousand, wiih only @ six foos ma 
hogany coffin between him and its Possession. 
Muss Lorimer understood and @ppreciated the 
hint. 

“O, he’s nobody to be sure! Bat father has 
some very eccentric notions, and insista upon 
oar asking him to. all our Parties, as much 
as though he were young lord.” 

Mr. Warner had made the circuit of the rooms 
again during this conversation, and was @pproach- 
ing the place where they stoud—this time with 
Miss Adelaide Lorimer on his arm. There 
couldo’t have been a Greater contrast, bad some 
liule roseate morning cloud taken it ino its head 
to runaway with its grandfather, the miduight, 
than there was between the abuve Damed couple 
— Warner, with his tall, Proud figure, in its suit 
of well-worn, but glossy black broadcloth, his 
dark, handsome, manly face, aud may nificant 
black eyes—and Adeluide—sligut, syiph-like, 
sunshiny, in ber robes of some white, gussamer 
fabric, with her violet eyes, rose-tinted cheeks,. 
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and soft curls floating to her waist like a golden 
mist. 

They looked well together, nevertheless, and 
Miss Helen angrily bit a line of milky little 
teeth into the rose of her under lip on seeing 
them in each other’s company. She had been 
\thinking for the past few minutes what a nice 
person Mr. Warner would be to flirt with. She 
was tired of the yellow moustache, weak eyes 
and insipid gallantries of her devoted Augustus, 
and though she intended in due course of time 
to become Mrs. Stickney, unless some suitor 
with an extra thousand happened along, she 
couldn’t see why for that reason she might not 
entertain herself by breaking the heart of her 
father’s handsome clerk in the meantime. He 
was just the one to coquette with. It would be 
so delightful to entangle him heart and soul in 
the silken snare of her witcheries and arts, and 
then slay him, not as Lady Clara Vere de Vere 
was supposed to slay her humble suitor, “with 
her noble birth” (for Miss Helen’s grandfather 
had been a butcher, and her father himself com- 
menced life at the very foot of the social ladder), 
but to knock him down dead (forgive me, dear 
Tennyson) with her father’s stone front mansion, 
velvet carpets, and her own frigid air of Fifth 
Avenue contempt. 

* What right had Miss Adelaide to step in thus 
unceremoniously between her and her intended 
victim? It was downright mean, and she 
wouldn’t submit to it. Somehow, by some care- 
less motion of the lady’s wrist, her jewelled fan 
was jostled from its place, and sliding down her 
long skirt of rose-colored satin, fell directly at 
Mr. Warner's feet, as that gentleman was pass- 
ing. Of course he could do no less than dis- 
engage his arm from his companion’s and restore 
the misplaced article (Mr. Stickney had turned 
his head for fear of an introduction), and of 
course he saw no attempt at fascination in the 
beaming glance with which Miss Helen’s superb 
eyes acknowledged the politeness. Of course, 
too, he failed to be aware of any art, in the way 
that charming young lady managed to engage 
him in a sentimental conversation, or any co- 
quettish manceavre in the skilfal manner in which 
itcame about that almost before he knew it, 
Miss Adelaide was promenading the room with 
Mr. Stickney, and her haughty sister was cling- 
ing, a bewildering and affable substitute, to the 
sleeve of his plebeian coat. 

Perhaps, however, he noticed the little shadow 
of disappointment which flitted over Adelaide’s 
pretty face, as the evening drew to a close, and 
he found no chance to speak with her again. 
How could she know that it was not his inclina- 
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tion, but Miss Helen that held him captive? At 
any rate, he muttered to himself in the solitude 
of his chamber that night : 

“ How provoking it was!—Helen’s face may 
have the most artistic beauty, but Adelaide’s is 
sweet as an angel’s.—I wonder when Lorimer 
intends to raise my ealary t” 

At the same moment, Miss Helen, languidly 
disrobing herself, was remarking, with a weeri- 
some yawn which stretched her little rose of a 
mouth to a width that might have surprised her 
delicate and fastidious Augustus, that “that 
‘Warner was presuming fellow, and came near 
making love to her. She would take him down 
a little, if she died for it. She did wish Stickney 
would dye his monstache ;” while Adelaide, lis- 
tening with burning cheeks, snuggled her golden 
head down deeper into the great downy pillows, 
and let the embroidered sleeve of her night-robe 
fall across her face in such a way as to conceal 
the suspicious glitter of something very like to 
tears on her silken lashes, and which made her 
blue eyes look like May violets after a dash of 
summer rain has sprinkled the meadows. 





PART SECOXD. 


Fortune is a very woman for fickleness. (I 
ask the pardon of all my fair sisters, and beg 
leave, if the comparison is offensive, to limit it to 
myself.) She likes to make men woo her ardent- 
ly and long, and then when they think her won, 
and begin to bask in the glory of her smiles, to 
slip like a sunbeam from their embrace, and, 
coquette-like, fling herself into the arms of some 
disheartened suitor, for whom she has had only 
rebuffs and scorn before. , 

Many a rich man goes to bed at night mum- 
bling over with his lips golden vagaries of spec- 
ulation, when he should be saying his prayers, 
and wakes up in the morning a beggar. Many 
a beggar crawls to his pallet of straw to live over 
in dreams the bitterness of want, and wakens to 
find the coffers of some dead millionnaire emptied 
at his feet, and the same hands that denied him 
alms but yesterday, stretched out in the fawning 
clasp of good fellowship to-day. 

Mr. Richard Warner went to the post-office 
one morning and got aletter. A very important 
looking document it was—thick, awkward, and 
with a foreign post-mark. He had only two cor- 
respondents in the world—his mother and his 
cousin Lizzie. And he turned the strange epistle 
over two or three times in his hand, before open- 
ing it, knowing that it came from neither of 
them, and wondering where and who it could be 
from. 


‘He broke the seal in the street; read a few 
lines and turned white; a few more and turned 
red ; a few more and started on a dead run down 
the'street, making be-crinolined ladies stare and 
bundle-laden errand boys dodge one side ; knock- 
ing the breath out of two or three corpulent gen- 
tlemen’s bodies, and giving a broad leap over the 
batk of one old apple-woman who was stooping 
down by her fruit-stand to pick up a stray bit of 
change, and who looked up just in season to see 
the gentleman’s undignified coat-tails fly like a 
pair of black wings around the corner. 

‘The next thing known of him, he was stand- 
ing in the counting-room of his employer, Mr. 
John Lorimer, panting, flushed, trembling—try- 
ing to stammer out something, between laughter 
and tears, about giving up his situation—hundred 
thousand dollars—old aunt—East Indies—died— 
left him heir—ete., etc. 

‘The amount of it was the poor clerk had sud- 
denly become a rich man. But when he repeat- 
ed his intention of giving up his clerkship and 
entering into business for himself—Mr. Lorimer 
demurred—hesitated a moment—slapped him on 
the shoulder—called him a capital fellow (a face- 


tious allusion to his unexpected acquisition of cap-- 


ital, probably), and offered him a partnership in 
the firm of Lorimer & Co. 

Mr. Warner looked out of the window and 
whistled. Looked up at the ceiling and sighed. 
Down to the carpet and smiled. Into Mr. Lori- 
mer’s face and blushed. 

“On one condition he would accede to Mr. 
Lorimer’s proposal.” 

“ What was it?” 

“That he should allow him to enter into two 
partnerships at the same time—one mercantile, 
the other matrimonial—one with himself, i. ¢., 
Mr. Lorimer, the other with Mr. L.’s daughter.” 

“Twas agreed—if the daughter had no ob- 
jeetions. He meant Helen, of course?” 

“No, Adelaide.” 

“But he couldn’t spare Adelaide. She was 
nothing but a child. Helen was just the right 
age to marry, and beside—beside—”’ 

Mr. Lorimer stammered there. He didn’t 
like to say that Helen was twenty-four years 
old—going on twenty-five, and that he was anx- 
ious to get her married off. No, indeed—that 
wouldn’tdo. He scratched his head, and looked 
puzzled fora moment. His face brightened all 
at once. 

“He believed Adelaide was engaged to a 
young lawyer—couldn’t say certain. Mr. War- 
ner needn’t look so. crest-fallen. Helen wasn’t 
engaged. Was certainly the handsomer of the 
two. Would make the best wife, he thought.” 
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“Mi. Warner didw’t think 06, but was too polite 
to contradict. Hinted that Helen wouldn’t 
marry him. 

“Yes she would.” 

“No she wouldn’t.” 

“Try her and see.” 

Mr. Warner didn’t like to—knew he should 
fail. A bright idea strack him all st once. 
“Might he have Adelaide if Helen wouldn’t mar- 
ry him?” 

“Yoo.” 

“And Mr. Lorimer wouldn’t say anything to 
Helen about his sudden inheritance ?” 

a“ No—no.” 

“He might go right up to the house and ask 
her then *” 

“Hadn't he better wait until after dinner.” 
Mr. L. thought so. 

“No—he must go then. He shouldn’t take 
any comfort till his mind was settled.” 

“ Well, ran along then.” 

And he did ran along. And Mr. Lorimer 
looking after him, rubbed his chin with the back 
of his hand in a disconcerted kind of a way, and 
tauttered to himself : 

“What a deuce of a hurry the boy is in. The 
jade will refase him as sure as the world—and I 
shouldn’t wonder if they both of them did. If 
he only hadn’t made me promise not to say any- 
thing about his good fortune !”” 

He stood with a little vexed shadow on his 
face for a moment. Then another bright idea 
was born into his brain. 

“But I didn’t promise not to write anything 
about it, didI1! Ha, ha! John Lorimer, you're 
an old one. You'll fix it yet.” 

He went to his desk and dashed off a few lines 
on paper. Called his errand boy and put it in 
his hand. 

“Ran up to the house and give that to Miss 
Lorimer. You see that man—Mr. Warner— 
going up the street?” 

“ Yea, sir.” 

“Well, if you don’t get there before he does, 
V'll break every bone in your little lazy body 
when you get back, and turn you off without 
your last week’s wages. Do you hear?” 

“ ¥-y-yes—eir 1” 

(Exit errand boy, making up faces.) 





PART THIRD. 

Miss Herxx Lonrxer’s hour of triamph had 
arrived. Mr. Warner had come to the house, 
and asked for a private interview with her. Of 
course she knew what he had to say. She 
Wouldn't be afraid to wager anything from her 
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naw gold bracelets to her camel’s hair shawl— 
(vost: five hundred dollars)—that he had come ta. 
offer himeelf. 

Wouldo’t she wither him with her disdain— 
the presuming beggar! Wouldn’t it be rare 
sport to see him cringe and tarn white and apol- 
ogise? She drew her head up and biased ber 
eyes experimentally before'her mirror, to se 
how she would look refusing him. She wished 
he had Stickney’s expectations, or Stickney had 
his handsome face and form. She would act a 
different part then. 

A servant came to the door and handed her a- 
ote, just as she was getting ready to descend to 
the parlor. She glanced at it and threw it. on 
the toilet-table. 

“Father's hand-writing. Shall have time 
enough to read it by-and-by, but this fan is: toe 
geed to be delayed.” 

She swept down the stairs, and into the richly- 
farnished drawing-room, like » princess. 

It was just as she expected. Mr. Richard 
‘Warner made her a plump offer of his heart, hand 
aad fortune, couching his proposal in words 
rather too cold to give her much of a triumph, 
and dwelling at much length on his poverty, It 
wasn’t exacely what she had expected from such 
@.man—not half ardent enough. She swallowed 


her chagrin, however, and gave her hanghty |- 


head two or three extra tosses, out of sheer spite 
and revenge. 

Richard fidgetted uneasily in his chair, during 
the moment of silence which followed his offer. 
Poor fellow! He began to be afraid she would 
accept him in spite of everything. He caughta 
glance at his handsome face in the mirror oppo- 
site, thought of Stickney’s sallow, yellow-fringed 
countenance, and feared it the more. What if 
she showd? Horror of horrors! He wouldn’t 
marry her, if she did. He vowed he wouldn’t. 
He’d tell her ’twas all a mistake—and he meant 
her sister. If he couldn’t have Adelaide, he 
wouldn’t have anybody. 

The lady’s first word set him at rest om that 
score. 

“ Sir, is it p-o-ssible that you have misunder- 
stood my condescensiun in this way! You are 
very p-r-e-sumptoous! My father shall hear of 
this, and I fear you will lose your situation. 
Shall I call a servant to show you the door, or 
can you find it alone?” 

“Don't trouble yourself, Miss Lorimer. I 
beg leave to infurm you that it was your father’s 
wishes and not my own that brought me here,” 
replied Warner, with a smile so strange and self- 
possessed as to bewilder bis companion. “Any 
information which yuu can give him will there->, 
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fore be unnecessary. If I had not besn sure what 
Your anawer would have beea to my offer, J. 
should never have made it, as nothing could be. 
farther from my real desires than to call you my 
wife. If you please, I will speak with Miss: 
Adelaide. moment.” 

With a blazing face, the baffled coquette left. 
her unscathed victim, and ran up to her room 
te drown in a flood of angry tears, the shame, 
mortification and wonder which her interview 
with Warner had occasioned. She didn’t know 
what to make of the man; but one thing she. 
felt pretty confident af—that she had burned her 
own fingers instead. of his. 

An hour later, Adelaide, stealing in, blushing; 
and happy, to tell her of her betrothal to Richard . 
Warner (for she, like the dear, true-hearted little 
girl she was, had aecepted him in spite of his. 
supposed poverty), found her just tearing open 
her father’s note, and going up beside her, leaned 
over her shoulder, and the two sisters read 
together. 

“Hmazw —If Warner offers himself, 
him. He's just come is possession of a 8; 
fortane. I’ve no time to expiuia. I shail take 
him in partnership next week. Be sure and ac- 
cept him. ’fis' the best match in the city. 

“J. Loniusel’ 

“P.8. Old Stickney hes failed.” 


Helen fainted ! 





TIME RECKONED BY ONIONS. 


The progress of an age depends not so mueh 
upon natural growths as artificial appliances. 
Sixty years ago there were no duily papers. 
Friction matches had not even culightoned the 
world. ‘The sua-dial and huengiass alone:took 
their notes of time. Darkness, it would seem, 
must have brooded over the earth. “ At sucha 
time as this,” aye @ now ayed friend, “1 was 

school in a usetts villuge, One 

Monday foreneon, I had lest my revkuuing, and 
time wore heavily away. 1 luvged to dismiss 
school, but feared to excite the surprise of the 
ts by sending the children home too early. 

this dilemma, an idea swuck me. 1 
send the dullest boy I bad with an empty dinner- 
basket, to the house of a spinster near by, whose 
hour-glass had a more methodical reputation 
than mine, with instructions to bring back the 
time of day in theempty basket. It was not long 
ere he returned, bearing eleven and a bulf onions: 
as tho result of his expedition. 1 was satisfied, 
eet my hour-glass in motion, and in balf au hour 
dismiseed the school.” 





OLD TREES. 

Old trees by night are Hke men in thought; 
By postry to silence wruught; 
- They stand so still, and tiey look 80 wise, 

With folded arms and balf-suut eyes, 

More shadowy than the shade they cast, 

When the wan moonlight on the river passed. 

¥. W. Papa. 
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(onrermar.) 
THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. 





‘BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 

She fe an only daughter. 

With loving, artless ways— 
The sunshine of the fisher’s cot 

For sixteen fleeting Mays; 
Her face is fair and modest, 

Her eyes like any dove: 
0, such a Httle maiden 

Has won the sailor's love! 


‘Her songs are heard at morning, 
Her songs are beard at eve, 
‘The rosy hours around her brow 
Bright thornless chaplets weave; 
The lark may soar to heaven, 
And trill celestial praise: 
‘The happy gay young sailor 
But hears his love’s sweet lays. 


She smiles upon him fondly, 
And floods his soul with light; 
Her mimic frowns of anger 
+ Enshadow it like night. 
Sweet Avis loves her sailor 
With all the warmth of yonth; 
But maids the world all over 
wil test their lovers’ truth. 


‘The chapel-bell {s ringing, 
‘The young and old are there; 

Each bresthes a tender blessing 
Upon the wedded pair. 

‘His arms of love enfold her, 
He says, ‘Dy own sweet bride, 

Thon-teeat that good sh{p anchored 
Upon the swelling tide? 

“The wind blows cool and steady— 

One kiss—I must away! 

‘The captain bids me hasten 
To steer her from the bay.” 

Sharp thorns profane the bridal wreath, 
Each heart beats close to heart; 

They hear the distant seamen’s cheer, 
In ailent tears they part. 


She watches for her sailor 
‘From amber dawn till dark; 
She hears the wild winds rising 
» _ Around the home-bound bark. 
O, woe of woes! night closes 
On bill, on vale and town: 
No eye but that of Heaven 
Beholds the bark go down! 





The chapel-bell is tolling— s 
The chapel by the shore; 
Alas, her darling sailor, 
Bhe ne'er will see him more! 
Slow wandering on the sea-beach, 
She wrings her hands and weepe: 
“0, erael soa, give back my love, 
That on your bosom sleeps!”” 





Politeness is the shadow of civilization ; Chris- 
tianity is the substance. 
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BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





You remind me, my dear friend (it was thus 
Harry Hylton’s letter commenced), of a certain 
promise, made to you, as you write, fall six 
months ago, when I shook your hand and bade 
You good-by ; to the effect that I would keep you 
informed, by mail, of my impressions of matters 
and things in this beautifal little country nook, 
where I now find myself so happily domesticated. 
And I use this last adverb, understandingly, you 
will please observe ; since (let me whisper it in 
your ear),I am enjoying any amount of ante- 
nuptial pleasure, in the society and under the 
roof of the person, who, in precisely six weeks 
from date, is to take the name of Mrs. Harry 
Hylton. 

You stare, but this is the fact ; as fate and love 
would have it, Iam at last entrapped. I have, 
too, a sufficient excuse for not fulfilling my en- 
gagement with you, until now, in the fact that 
the exciting and interesting events which have 
led to my present enviable prospects, have hardly 
given me time or opportunity to eat or sleep— 
much lees, to hold pen-conversations, even with 
an old friend like yourself. But now, without 
farther excuse, I propose to begin at the begin- 
ning, and give you an exact account of all my 
adventures and misadventures since I last saw 
you. Therefore, “lend your serious hearing to 
what J shall unfold.” 

My destination, you will remember, when I 
parted from you, was Clairville, a litle village 
several hundred miles west from you; and here, 
upon the evening of the third day, I arrived. I 
immediately repaired to the house of Colonel St. 
Claire, the man, par excellence, of the village, and 
from whom its name was derived. I found him 
at home in a beautiful and stately mansion, em- 
bowered among the trees, and surrounded by 
everything which should be sufficiunt to render a 
life of leisure delightfal. The colonel, as you 
may need be informed, was the bosom friend and 
boon companion of my father, before the death 
of the latter; they had grown up together from 
boyhood, served together in the most stirring 
campaigns of the last war, and, in short, cement- 
ed between themselves a friendship which death 
alone had been able to dissolve. And as I am 
the only surviving member of my father’s family, 
and had never before met Colonel St. Claire, 
you can imagine that my reception was of the 
most hearty and cordial kind. This was cer 
tainly the fact; my venerable friend is a gentle- 
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man of the old school, hospitable, warm-hearted 
and sociable; and from ‘the first, I believe, trans- 
ferred to me all the interest and affection which 
he had ever felt towards my father. 

The household of this beautifal home consists 
of the colonel, its head, s housekeeper (Mrs. St. 
Olnire being several years deceased), two mis- 
ehievous juvenile grandsons, with whom my 
warrative has little to do—and last, and best of 
‘i, Isabel, familiarly known as Belle St. Cisire, 
the “‘sole daughter of the house and heart” of 
may host, and with whom my narrative is entirely 
éonnected. I don’t mean to go into raptures 
over her, or even to describe her, farther than to 
fatimate very decidedly, that of all lovely, love- 
‘tle representatives of the sex feminine that these 
eyes of mine have ever beheld, the one of whom 
Iam speaking is the most so. She is a woman, 


my dear friond, as lovely in mind as in person, | 


aod possessing in a wonderful degree all those 
efarms and graces which, as you know, my fas- 
tidious conceptions of the good and beautifal 
require. Have I said enough? 

The evening of my arrival was passed in the 
@rawing-room, in company with Isabel and her 
father ; its first hours being enlivened by the 
pranks of the young urchins of whom I have 
spoken, spoiled children, both. Certainly, a 
more delightful evening, I do not remember hav- 
img spent in the course of my life. My arrival 
had been somewhat unexpected, and on that ac- 
count, the more welcome; and I had been in 
the company of my new friends hardly an hour 
before I really felt as though I had known them 
for a century. The colonel was jovial and 
hegely good-humored ; Isabel pleasant, sociable, 
aad entertaining. If I ever exerted myself, upon 
‘any one occasion more than another, to make a 
favorable impression, I think it was upon this 
one. These efforts were, as you may imagine, 
directed chiefty towards my fair companion ; and 
you will pardon the vanity which leads me to 
say that my success was marked. At my re. 
quest, she sang, and in s clear, sweet voice as 
ever delighted my ear; and, in accompanying 
her, Iam sure that my earnestness and expres- 
sion fully compensated for all mrusical defeets of 
mine. 

I was in « truly happy frame of mind, that 
night, when I bade Isabel good evening, and 
retired to my chamber. I was always, as you 
know, remarkably sanguine, buoyant, and, with- 
al, a most immoderate dreamer; but even you 
will be disposed to smile when I tell you of my 
teflections, that evening, when I fonnd myself 
-@lone. They were after this fashion : 

“Fortunate mortal that I am,” I thought, 
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“my future is now plainly marked out. Here I 
am, in a position at once gratifying and envia- 
ble—in the very bosom of the family of an old 
friend, and there to remain, ad infinitum. The 
father is pleased with me, most assuredly; the 
daughter, as certainly, doesn’t dislike me; and 
these, too, are mere first impressions. Now, for 
once in the course of human events, the course 
of true love shall ran smooth; I will woo and 
win my lady in a most successfal manner ; a little 
time will fally suffice to secure my happiness ; 
and thereafter, I will settle down in the glorious 
old mansion, and enjoy life as only the husband 
of Belle St. Claire can do.” 

“ Well—” I hear you exclaim—“ so much for 
the prophecy ; now for the fulfilment! In this 
latter there has been evidently a lamentable fall- 
ing off.” 

Patience, patience, my dear fellow ; we will 
immediately inquire of that; for thereby hangs 
this most truthful tale, which I have commenced 
to tell you. AndI think you will agree with 
me, before reaching its conclusion, that, for the 
nonce, love has proved a reliable soothsayer. 

Morning came, after innumerable dreams of 
Belle St. Claire, and I again joined my friends. 
This second day of my visit was Sunday, and 
we rode in the family carriage to the village 
church. All that day, I was constantly near 
Belle, silently and momently receiving new im- 
pressions. And although the colonel’s family 
pew was in a position well adapted for hearing, 
I fear that the other facts, of my sitting by the 
side of my divinity, and reading the church- 
service from the same book with her, sadly in- 
terfered with my appreciation of the services of 
the sanctuary. 

“A clear case,” you will say, “of love at first 
sight.” Even so; I freely admit it. Not an 
hour of that happy Sabbath passed without 
bringing to my knowledge something farther 
admirable in the character of Isabel St. Claire. 
I quickly discovered that my first estimate of her, 
ample as it was, really did injustice te the re- 
markable loveliness which dwelt within her; and 
Tat once indefinitely deferred all farther judg- 
ments upon the subject. 

The two succeeding weeks passed away like 
adream, and in a constant round of pleasures. 
My friends seemed to have taken my happiness 
in charge; and especially did Isabel devote her 
time and attention to me. We were together 
constantly, and, generally alone; we read from 
the same books, conversed together, walked, 
sang, rode, and beguiled the time in a hundred 
other delightfal ways. Our intercourse was of 
the most familiar and friendly character; and I 
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was immeasurably gratified to discover that upon 
all occasions and in sll places, my fair compan- 
ion trusted herself implicitly to me and my pro- 
‘tection, I am free to confess that this discovery 
gave mean honest pride which I have never 
before felt. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, which, you 
way think, should have encouraged me to press 
wy advances upon the citadel which I had be 
tieged—spite of all these favorable circumstances, 
I was far from satisfied with my progress during 
theee two weeks. Although always kind and 
pleasant, and apparently, always gratified with 
my companionship, yet, at times, I fancied that 
Tcould discover in her manner 4 certain con- 
saint, a species of embarrassment, for which I 
wasst a loes to account. There were times 
when I longed to breathe into her ear the words 
of love which were constantly upon my tongue ; 
bat the strange and painfal conviction that they 


“would be unwelcome, restrained me. I became 


moody and thonghtful; there was, I conjectured, 
tome secret cause operating to produce the re- 
tlw Lhave named. I was not long in deciding 
that I would not proceed one step blindly; and 
with my usual promptness, I quickly decided to 
lay the matter before Colonel St. Claire, and if 
there was, a8 I more than suspected, a reason 
which would operate to prevent my becoming & 
mitor for the hand of his daughter, to become 
Seqasinted with it. 

Tacted upon the impulse without delay. I 
fand the colonel in the library, alone; and 
with an abruptness which I knew would please 
him, I opened the subject. First, I spoke of the 
elationa which had subsisted between my father 
sod himself, so pleasant and friendly in their 
character; then I reminded him, and with 
sincere expression of thanks, of the interest which 
be bad manifested in me; and lastly, prefacing 
the svowal with a hint of my circumstances in 
lif, the position which my professional brethren 
hud accorded me, and the sincerity of my present 
sppeal jo him, I boldly declared my love for his 
daughter, and demanded his permission to prose- 
(ate my addresses to her. And finally, I stood 
(xpectan'ly before his chair, anxiously awaiting 
his answer. 

Colonel St. Claire listened attentively, and 
for s moment after I had finished he was silent. 
When he replied, it was with an expression of 
sbeolate pain upon his benevolent face. 

“My dear Henry,” he said, “I must say that 
this revelation of yours gives me real distress, 
Ttwithstanding the favor with which, under 
ther circumstances, I should regard it. You 
tare reminded me of my intimacy with yoar 





father—he was the best and noblest friend I have 
ever known. You, Harry Hylton, are his son, 
and short as has been the time I have known 
you, I have come to love yon like a second 
father. You recallto me in a thousand ways 
recollections of my old friend, your parent ; and, 
in short, my dear boy, I should be proud to call 
you my own boy, the husband of my darling 
Belle, if—” 

I anticipated his next words, and as he pro- 
nounced them, I sank down into a chair beside 
him, weak, faint, and utterly heart-sick and 
miserable. 

“If it were not,” he said, “ that Belle is soon 
to be married to a person whom I in every re- 
spect approve.” 

“Z’homme propose”—you know the rest. 
How perfectly wretched I was at that moment, 
you, my dear fellow, who know me well, can 
conjecture. Here, for the last two weeks, vain 
dreamer that I was, J had been building beauti- 
fal hopes and plans for my future, fancying my- 
self about to be made perfectly happy, and delud- 
ing myself with all the vanity and delirium which 
aperson in my situation could well conceive. 
And this was the end. A few words from Colonel 
St. Claire had swept away the whole fabric, and 
consigned me to the utmost depths of despair! 
It was a bitter disappointment—I could have 
shed tears of real distress over it. My oldfriend 
seemed to sympathize deeply with me. He rose 
from his chair and walked nervously about the 
room, while I sat gazing dejectedly at the figares 
in the carpet st my feet. 

“Who, may I ask,” I at last said, “is to be 
her husband 1” 


“ Ah—I'll tell you. Yon’ve heard your father’ 


apeak of General Morgan, I know. He served 
with usin our campaigns upon the frontier.” 

Thad heard the mame spoken of, as he sup- 
posed, very frequently, and so I intimated to 
him. 


“‘Well—Isabel’s future husband is his son, 
Victor Morgan, and an elegant fellow as you 
eversaw. The general, it seems, died shortly 
sfter the war, leaving but one son, as I learn 
feom Victor himself. The young man has been 
mauch with us for the past few months, and in a 
few days we expect him again. The wedding 
will take place very shortly, and you must 
brighten up that sober face of yours for the occa- 
sion. Iwill frankly say, my dear Harry, that 
betweea you and Victor I could have nothing to 
choose. You both stand in exactly the same po- 
sition in regard to me, as you see—both the sons 
of beloved and departed friends, and both en- 
titled to an equal and large degree of my esteem 
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and effection. Yon are only unfortunate, Harry, 
in being a little too late in the day !” 

Poor, miserable consolation! With hardly an 
idea of what I was saying, I hinted to the colonel 
that of course his daughter loved, and loved 
well this fortanate person—and immediately the 
face of the old gentleman assumed a puzzled, 
troubled expression, that instantly aroused me. 
When he hesitated upon a question like this, I 
reflected it was possible some hope might still 
remain for me! 

“ Ah—that is s question, Harry, which I hard- 
ly know how to answer. Yes, I may safely say 
that she does love him ; but as you know, women 
have sometimes a strange way of showing their 
real feelings. This, you must understand, is a 
match of my making. I resolved from the first, 
that Victor should be my son-in-law, and have 
given Belle plainly to understand it.” 

“ And how,” I tremblingly asked, “ how, may I 
ask, does she receive your commands ?” 

“ Haom—ha—don't say commands, boy. The 
word is too harsh. Belle is a most dutiful child, 
and will, I make no doubt, cheerfully acquiesce in 
my choice. To be.sure, she seems inclined, just 
at the present time, to look with some disfavor 
upon Morgan ; but this, I take it, is merely a 
womanish fancy which will not last. Ifthe truth 
were known, I'll warrant you, she loves Victor 
Morg@m more than she does her old father. Why, 
there is every reason why she should. Morgan 
is handsome, talented and rich, although for the 
latter I do not, particularly care. In short, he is 
just the man for Belle’s husband, and I swear the 
world shall know it.” 

With a variety of conflicting emotions, I took 
my leave of the colonel for the present, and re- 
tired from the library. The matter now seemed 
to wear a different aspect, although still dubious 
enough. But I coald not breathe freely while a 
doubt existed, and accordingly my first movement 
was to find Belle St. Claire, and receive my sen- 
tence from her own ftps. I did find her, and 
alone. She received me with her usual pleasant 
smile and words of welcome, and I could re- 
strain myself no longer. Without preface or in- 
troduction, I rehearsed to her the conversation 
which I had just held with her father. I told 
her of the hopes and fears which had for weeks 
made me miserable. I avowed my affection for 
ber—the absorbing passion of my life—and I 
implored her, if she did indeed cherish a like 
sentiment towards me, to bless me with the con- 
feasion, and leave the consequences to myself. I 
spoke earnestly and with all my soul—yes, I have 
cause to believe that I spoke eloquently; for 
can tell you, as you will yourself some day dis- 
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cover (your bachelor vows to the contrary, not- 
withstanding), that if a man is possessed of any 
eloquence, it is exceedingly apt to make iteelf 
known upon an occasion like this. 

‘Well, she listened, never once raising her eyes, 
or offering to remove her hand from mine; and 
when I had finished, she simply laid her head 
upon my shoulder, her dark eyes filling with 
tears. Do not, if you please, be too inquisitive 
about what immediately followed. Take my as- 
surance instead, that I commenced to live again 
from that moment, and once more to consider 
myself in an enviable situation. In fact, I was 
perfectly happy. The prospect of the fulfilment 
of Colonel St. Claire’s plans seemed remote and 
improbable, especially since I had now the cer- 
tainty that the he&rt of his child was mine, 
whole and undivided. 

These, however, were the transports of the 
lover, and sober reason soon assumed its rule. I 
learned from Belle, that much as she had always 
disliked Victor Morgan, her filial affection pad 
hitherto prevented her from making any deter- 
mined opposition to the contemplated anion ; 
hence, the reply which her father returned to my 
question upon the subject. As I thought longer, 
I perceived the magnitude of the struggle I had 
entered into. Opposed to me were the serious 
obstacles of a lover considering himself secure 
in the prospect of the proposed marriage, and 8 
father determined to make the said lover the 
husband of his daughter. Per contra—there 
was the love of my beautifal Belle, enough in it- 
self to send me unhesitatingly through fire and 
water, if necessary, and the dogged, stubborn 
resolution which sprung up in my breast coeval 
with my first knowledge of Isabel St. Claire’s 
real sentiments—the determination, I repeat, to 
carry my point at all hazards, by fair means or 
foul! Perhaps you may think that the odds 
were not heavy against me, after all. But the 
struggle was destined to be formidable enough 
for all that, and it shortly assumed a more ecrious 
appearance still. This was caused by thé arrival 
at Clairville of none other than Victor Morgan, 
my rival, as I was now well aware. And to tell 
the truth, I had no sooner placed my eyes upon 
him, than I inwardly pronounced him a despic- 
able one. He was a tall, elegant person, with all 
that finish of address and coolness of manner 
which bespeaks the experienced man of the 
world, and had I not fully assured myself that 
the affections of Belle St. Claire were surely 
placed upon my humble self, I might not have 
been easy in my position. As it was, I must 
confess to a proper degree of indignation, upon 
observing the demeanor and bearing of the 
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dsahing favorite of the old colonel. His air was 
that of a man who feels perfectly confident of 
success already acquired, and his intercourse 
with the household was such, upon his own part, 
4s to show that he esteemed himself unquestion- 
ably the fatare husband of its fair mistress. 

By the colonel he was received and welcomed 
withs warmth which showed the latter to be 
fally determined in his purpose of making him 
his son-in-law. By Belle he was treated with a 
significant coolness, and from myself he received 
swelcome of the most freezing description. In 
fact, we were avowed enemies from the first rao- 
ment'of meeting. Each comprehended the po- 
tition and designs of the other, and we at once 
measured swords for an earnest encounter. 
Which should win? It was s question of deep 
import to me. Never have my slumbers been 
to haunted, as during those few weeks of mental 
agitation and torment, by the proud, sneering 
face of Victor Morgan. 

At last the crisis came. For several days, at 
regular intervals, Colonel St. Claire had been 
Closeted with his favorite; and upon the evening 
of the one to which I refer, both Belle and my- 
wf were summoned to the library, where St. 
Claire and Morgan were sitting. The former 
Proceeded very ubruptly to say, that as all pres- 
eat were well aware, his daughter had been for 
some time betrothed to Victor Morgan, the es- 
Wwemed son of his old friend, and that he now 
Wished ns distinctly to understand that the mar- 
riage wonld take place in that very room, and in 
Precizely one week from that evening. 

The words fell harshly upon my ear. I looked 
towards Morgan—he was carelessly curling his 
monstache, glancing with a look of cold triamph 
myelf; next, I tarned my eyes to Belle, and 
taw her pale, agitated and distressed. The 
ght stirred up my indignant anger. I remon- 
rated, and in no measnred tones, with the colo- 
tal, upon the cruelty and injustice of the course 
be was pursuing, Setting forth the matter in 
ita stroogest light, I finally pointed to Belle, and 
‘Sppealed to him to say if he could deliberately 
condemn his only child to a union with a person 
Whom she did not and conld not love?” 

In the firmest voice imaginable, St. Claire 
replied : 

“Harry—Hylton, my poor boy, you sre wast- 
ing your breath. You cannot move me one 
hair from my resolution, You will soon dis- 
cover, I think, that I have quite enough of the 
old military spirit left to hold me to my purposes 
With a fores that nothing can break. As I have 
told you before, Ipity you, but as it is, you have 
¥% resource left but submission. This match is 





one that I have set my heart upon—it is, Iam 
sure, as gratifying to Belle, as it can be to me. 
Why should you speak for her in that manner, 
Harry? I have yet to hear the first syllable of 
dissatisfaction from her lips on this subject 1” 

Here, our interview ended. I would not pro- 
long it further, for I was already intolerably 
pained by it, satisfied as I was that this last as- 
sertion of Colonel St. Claire was perfectly true. 
His sterner will, it seemed, was destined to over- 
ride and crush the yielding, pliant one of his 
child. She had, as I knew, been accustomed, 
even in her later years, to yield the most exact 
and implicit obedience to the wishes of her father, 
loving him as she did—and I doubted not, that 
even in a matter which so nearly concerned her 
happiness as this, I could never hope to teach 
her to rebel against the paternal decree. Nor do 
I wish to do injustice to that parent, apparently 
tyrannical as his course may seem. Doubtless 
he was actuated by a desire for the happiness and 
welfare of his daughter—his manner of taking 
the matter entirely into his own hands, leaving 
nothing to the decision of her who was certainly 
to be most affected by it, showed to me that 
his error was one of education rather than of 
principle. 

Upon that same evening, after Isabel and my- 
self had retired from the library, I sought a pri- 
vate interview with her, and a most interesting 
one it was, as you may imagine. I talked ear- 
nestly with her, dwelling long and bitterly upon 
the conduct and designs of her father, and with 
all the eloquence I could command, I urged her 
to avert the contemplated union with Morgan, 
by one bold and decisive act of herown. In 
short, I proposed an elopement. The struggle 
was asevere one for her. She hesitated, wavered, 
and finally—refused. I well knew her motives. 
I could not doubt her love, for even when she 
wrung her whispered “no” from her lips, she 
clung to me in tears. And I left her, repairing 
to my own chamber immediately, in such a state 
of agitation and perplexity as I hope never to be 
afflicted by again. 

My table was strewn by unopened letters and 
papers, and these I commenced hurriedly to open. 
In the course of these operations, my fingers fas- 
tened upon the New York daily, and tearing off 
the wrapper, I unfolded it, and suffered my eyes’ 
to wander carelessly, almost unobservantly down 
its columns. And it was while thus engaged, 
that I bounded from my chair with such an ex- 
clamation of unqualified astonishment and em- 
phatic satisfaction, as I’ll be bound, never before 
came from human lipe! 

Merely snatching up the paper again, to assure 
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myself that I had really made no error in the 
astounding discovery which I had thus blundered 
upon, I crowded a few articles of wardrobe into 
a satchel, caught my cap, and descended at once 
to the library. The colonel was still there, and 
alone; and as he looked up in surprise at my 
unexpected appearance, I abruptly exclaimed : 

“Colonel St. Claire, will you promise me npon 
your honor, as a man and a friend, that Victor 
Morgan shall not wed your daughter before the 
lapse of one week from to-night ?” 

“Why, Harry,” he answered, “what in the 
deuce possesses you? What—” 

“ Answer—answer !” I frantically interrupted. 
“ Give me your word that this time of grace shall 
not be shortened one hour!” 

“ Well—I give it. The marriage shall be cele- 
brated upon the seventh evening from this, and 
not before. Batin the name of all the gods, 
what—” 

I heard no more, however. No sooner had I 
obtained his assurance, than I bolted from the 
room like a shot, and again repaired to the side 
of Belle. I had no explanation, even for her. 
I could only assure her, as I kissed her a hurried 
adieu, that I had discovered the means to save 
her, and that saved she should certainly be—that 
Victor Morgan should never be forced upon her, 
even if I should be compelled to call him out 
and shoot him (which, by the way, after the dis- 
covery I had made, I had no intention whatever 
of doing), and finally, that I should certainly re- 
turn before the expiration of the week, bringing 
with me the means of her salvation. 

In a tumult of excitement I hastened from the 
mansion, and from Clairville, and all that night 
the iron horse was whirling me swiftly towards 
New York ; and there, upon the following day I 
arrived. Here I remained two days, searching 
for the object of my journey, and finding him, 
we were closeted together for several hours—a 
proceeding no doubt mysterious enough at pres- 
ent, but which shall be satisfactorily explained 
very shortly. And soon I was again speeding 
over the country, careering in a perfect delirium 
of excitement from city to city; so that when, 
upon the sixth day after my departure from Clair- 
ville, I found myself successful at all points, I 
actually swung my cap, and huzzaed in triumph ! 

My time of limitation had now nearly expired, 
and accompanied by two persons whose presence 
at Clairville would be necessary to the complete 
denouement of all this mystery, I retraced my 
steps as fast as steam and iron would permit. 
Ayain, then, I reached the village, and upon the 
very evening of the seventh day of my absence, 
and still accompanied by my friends, I walked 
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nervously towards the St. Claire mansion. It 
was brilliantly lighted—the fatal hour had evident- 
ly arrived! Leaving my companions in the hall, 
I entered the parlor. Here, already, the wedding 
guests were assembled—here was the minister, 
here the colonel, looking supremely happy, here 
the bridegroom-elect, appearing elegant, careless 
and assured as ever—and here was Belle, pale, 
agitated, and evidently despairing. But, as I 
pressed her hand, I whispered in her ear one 
little sentence which instantly restored her to hope 
and happiness. ; 

You will admire, I am certain, the very effect- 
ive manner in which I continued the scene that 
followed. It was better than a play. I permit- 
ted the ceremony to commence without interrup- 
tion, and to proceed to the point at which the 
clergyman demands to know of any just cause 
or impediment why these persons should not be 
joined in lawfal wedlock, and then in a firm, 
emphatic voice, I forbade the marriage. Almost 
every person present was instantly agape with 
astonishment; the colonel, in particular, seemed 
immeasurably indignant, and the bridegroom ex- 
pectant stroked his moustache with a fierce and 
defiant twirl. But all doubts as to the nature of 
my objections were speedily put to rest. Going 
to the door, I admitted my companions, and tak- 
ing the arm of one of them, I led him forward 
and confronted the person whom I last mentioned. 

“ Gentlemen,” I said, “allow me to make you 
acquainted. This,” and I pointed to my com- 
panion, “is the deputy-sheriff of A—— County ; 
and this, Mr. Sheriff, is a certain Peter Smith, 
alias several other names, with which you are 
better acquainted than I.” 

“ Then, sir, you are my prisoner. I arrest you 
by the authority of the people of the State of 
New York, and by virtue of a warrant, charging 
you with the crime of larceny. Follow me, if 
you please.” 

By a dexterous movement, the officer snapped 
a pair of handcuffs upon the wrists of his pris- 
oner while he was speaking. But this precaution 
seemed not at all necessary. Victor Morgan, 
otherwise Peter Smith, seemed perfectly con- 
founded by this sudden turn of affairs—his super- 
cilious demeanor vanished, his countenance 
bleached to a sickly hue of whiteness, and with- 
out so much as & word or look to any one, he 
turned and followed the officer from the room. 

But I despair of conveying to you any perfect 
idea of the appearance of Colonel St. Claire at 
that memorable moment. His eyes followed the 
retreating forms of the sheriff and his prisoner ; 
from them he turned and looked in undisguised 
wonderment, alternately upon his daughter, my» 
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self, amd my companion who still remained—a 
handsome, noblé-looking young man, standing 
now beside me. Finally, in a burst of astonished 
grief, St. Claire exclaimed : 

“ Harry—Heary Hylton, is this possible? Do 
I really see Victor Morgan, the son of my old 
and esteemed friend and fellow-soldier, arrested 
for the commission of 8 felony 1” 

“No, my dear colonel,” I responded ; “ allow 
me tosay that you don’t see any such thing. 
Victor Morgan, whom I am proud and happy to 
call my friend, since he has so proved himself, 
is exactly in front of you, and at this instant. 
Allow me to present him to you.” 

With a pleasant smile, the young man extended 
his hand. ‘The colonel mechanically took it—and 
then turning to me, he exclaimed with sudden 
energy : 

“And now, you young villain, explain all 
this, before I go crazy! What does it mean— 
what have you been doing—what do you mean 
to do” 

“TT will tell you, colonel, with great pleasure. 
And I shall be able to open the matter so that 
you can understand it, very briefly. Just ‘one 
week ago to-night, when I was deliberating 
whother I should shoot the man whom you have 
Just seen arrested, or myself, a paper fell into my 
hands, from which I learned of the arrival of one 
Victor Morgan, among others, in New York, by 
the European steamer. As I reasoned the mat- 
ter rapidly in my mind, I concluded that it was 
unlikely, nay, almost impossible, that there should 
be two of this name, one in Clairville and one in 


New York; and. I was not long in convincing 


myself that the person whom you have known 
by that name was an impostor and an artful 
simulator. A journey to New York was the 
consequence of these conclusions—and I was 
fortunate in discovering, after some search, the 
peal Victor Morgan. ‘From him I learned that 
the person wham I degeribed to him, as the one 
whom I had known by that name, had formerly 
travelled with him as his secretary, and had 
finished a series of peculations by a successful 
forging of his draft for several thousand dollars, 
afer which he absconded, to reappear several 
months afterward under the name of his employ- 
es, in Clairville. He was doubtless emboldened 
to attempt the enormous fraud, in which you, 
Colonel St. Claire, unwittingly assiated him, by 
a desire to increase his ill-gotten gains by the 
addition thereto of a share of your wealth, as 
well as by a sense of security meanwhile, arising 
from his knowledge of the fact that Victor Mor- 
gan was in England. 

“I might have been satisfied by the simple 
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produetion of the latter here this evening ; but 
my anger was so aroused by the discovery of 
the base villany of this hypocritical impostor, 
well-nigh fatal as it had been to my own happi- 
ness, as well as that of your child, that I resolved 
to make an example of him. To this end, I oc- 
cupied myself for some time in investigating the 
matter of his crime, and soan advanced far 
enough to obtain a warrant for his arrest. Fur- 
thermore, I have to inform you that he will be 
tried in the county for which I am district-attor- 
ney, and that I have not the slightest doubt of 
my ability to convict him upon: the evidence I 
have collected.” 

As I proceeded with this explanation, the 
cloud gradually cleared iteelf from the colonel’s 
face, and as I concluded, he actually threw his 
arms around me, exclaiming in a transport of 
mingled joy and vexation : 

“God bless you, Harry Hylton! You're s 
noble fellow—and I—well, I confess myself to 
be an old fool! Forgive me, Harry, for every- 
tling that has happened. Forgive me, Belle, 
my darling—and you too, Victor, my boy—you 
will pardon a foolish old man, who acknowledges 
and repents of all his folly! You’ve won her 
wholly, Harry. Take her, and may she live s 
thonsand years to be your wife!” 

And then, in his demonstrative emotion, the 
old man mixed us all up together in one grand 
embrace—Belle, Victor, and myself. The tears 
rolled one after another down the colonel’s 
cheeks—Belle’s black eyes were flashing with 
great drops, which told of anything else than 
grief—and if the contagion of weeping seized me 
too, it was solely because I found it impossible 
to express my happiness by laughing. 

And here let me bring my too lengthy ac- 
count of this important chapter of my life to a 
close, merely suggesting that your presence in 
Clairville in precisely six weeks from date, is 
hereby sincerely requested; at which time you 
will behold the last scene of “ this strange, event- 
fal histery,” a8 well as to witness with how 
much dignity and resignation this evil of bachelor- 
hood can be shuffled off. 

Happy Harry Hylton! Commend me toa 
fate as auspicious as his! And may you, my 
dear reader of like gender, be as happy, as ro- 
mantic, and as successfal in your Wooine axD 
Winnie. 

——————_ro-e+—___—_. 


CONSTANCY. 


‘It is a noble constanoy you show 

To this affticted houss—that, nos like others, 
The friends of season, season yon ra pot follow fortane, 
And in the winter of their fate forsake 

‘The place whose glories warmed you.—Jonsen. 
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LOOK UP. 





BY GEOBGE W. CROWELL. 





Look up! the fature’s all before! 
‘There—let the past deep buried Ife; 

‘While life still perves the arm to do, 
Lot hope yet fire the soul to try. 


0, bow not down before the blast, 
But stand erectly, firm and strong; 
And bravely meet opposing fate, 
What though the struggle ’s flerce and leng! 


‘Yes, bare your arm, and raise your heed, 
And let your gase be upward still; 
‘The palm of victory lays before, 
And you sball grasp {t, if you will! 


‘The world may seek to put you down; 
But that the world can never do, 

If strong in conscious trath and right, 
Your purpose firm, you firm pursue. 


‘The men who've made a living mark, 
And won a name which ne'er can die, e 
Have tolled through years of doubt and gloom 
Up to their immortality. 


How bright the generative scroll, 
Which marks the long descended line, 

‘That bore the sacred ark of truth 
Adown the dusky slopes of time! 


‘They ’ve often on the soaffold’s deck, 
And often in the lonely cell, 
Maintained the dignity of right, 
‘And triumphed over earth and hell. 


0, fainting soul, fresh courage take, 
While deeds like these immortal shine; 
If thou wilt struggle to the end, 
‘The victory must and will be thine. 


And in that toil each drop of sweat 
Shall flash a jewel in thy crown; 

‘The world may strew your path with thorns, 
But it can never put you down! 
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THE CAVALIER CLARENS. 





BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 





Wueruee my readers march under the con- 
quering banner of curls and crinoline, or the no 
less potent moustache and patent leather, I am 
sure they would have pronounced the gentleman 
whose name is given above, the very ideal of 
masculine beauty, more especially if they could 
have met those dazzling eyes, fringed with lashes 
like a woman’s, and pouring all their seductive 
fire upon the open heart of whoso listened to his 
honeyed words. Those eyes, now dead and 
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buried these two hundred years and odd, be- 
longed to the Cavalier Earl Clarence Clarens. 
Everybody who knew the young lord, liked him ; 
yet always because they could not help them- 
selves. His manner was the most charming in 
the world, his society the most entertaining, his 
apparent frankness the most winning. His motto 
was—God and King Charles! and that was about 
all God and King Charles got of him. He was 
s cavalier by profession merely, and page to she 
queen whenever he chose to fill that station. He 
nevertheless believed there was nobody in the 
world but Earl Clarence Clarens, and was deter- 
mined that he should be considered before all, 
first of any one, and in spite of everybody ; after 
him, the king. He owned the finest stad—the 
swiftest hounds in the county. He had the best 
voice in a madrigal, the best touch on a harpei- 
chord, the best step in a galliard, the best seat in 
a saddle, of any man in England. His face was 
superiatively beautiful, his accomplishments not 
to be rivalled, his allegiance undoubted—he 
was, all in all, the bravest, handsomest, sweetest, 
most good-natured and fascinating—(I regret to 
use the word)—villain that the seventeenth cen- 
tary ever owned. 

Owner of large estates that permitted him to 
squander sovereigns by the double handfal, very 
little he cared into whose hands they fell, whether 
duchesses or charwomen, for he believed all 
creatures to be at his disposition, and that there 
was no virtue without its price; this might be 
pardoned to the courtier of euch = court—end 
indeed the young earl had plenty of reason— 
that which was not so excusable was, that ho 
never suffered himself to be enlightened till he 
had had far too much experience to warrant sach 
youthfal ideas. 

It was the knowledge of Amy Herford’s char- 
acter that first taught him the word loveliness. 
A perfect little blossom was Amy Herford. Eyes 
like English violets, cheeks like English roses, 
lips that even her enemies—if the child had such 
—amight have liked to kiss, and hair that, part- 
ing over a round, smooth brow, fell in many a 
wave, but no curl, till it reached a snowy, dim- 
pled shoulder, where, as if to show that it could 
have curled all the way down had it chosen, it 
turned into wayward closters and tendril-like 
ringlets at its own will. 

The English are a famous people for visiting, 
80.that one cannot guess what time they have to 
spend at home—and, indeed, in those troublous 
round-head times many had no homes to stay in 
—and thus a goodly knot of gentlemen and 
ladies were temporarily at Herford Hall, without 
regard to politics, for Colonel Herford had not 
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yet been heard to declare himself on either side, 
king or commons. 

Never had lovely Amy Herford been arrayed to 
more advantage than on this evening, when Earl 
Clarens first saw her ; for it was the fall of the 
Year, and she wore some dark-biue stuff that, cut 
square in the neck and bosom, a Ia Anne 
Boleyn, and edged with a narrow frill of Hol- 
lands, finely contrasted her brilliant complexion 
tad snowy breast. She sat at the harpsichord, 
snd had unconscionsly been playing a solemn 
pealm-tune daring the reception of the dashing 
carl. As she lifted her left hand from the instrn- 
ment, the earl crossed toward her, aad bending 
over her, so that his long dark ringlets brushed 
hor akin, took and lifted it gallantly to his lips. 

“My fair cousin,” said he—‘ for you know 
the Clarens and Herfords quartered arms a ban- 
dd years ago, so we are cousins, if ever 80 
litde~you have given me a right friendly wel- 
tome, in so charming a tune! Such a slow 
movement, full of grace, it could hardly be a 
cansonet ; now if I ask was it a madrigal, or yet 
6 minset, will you pardon a poor ignoramus and 
alighten him ¢” 

“It wasa pealm-tune,” said Amy, simply. 

“Ah! ah! By my troth, I am not too familiar 
with such. And so thou playest psalm-tunes, 
Consin Amy 1” 

“Ts is the Sabbath night,” she ’ answered. 

“As if that made any difference! You do not 
Play them, then, any other night? Fie, for s 
latle Puritan! Ah, you wear your colors in 
Your cheeks, Cousin Amy!” 

‘This, the second time he had so familiarly 
teed her Christian name, brought fresher colors to 
ber cheeks, and cansed one sitting on the other 
tide of the harpsichord to tarn uneasily. 

“Aad what psalm-tune may this especial one 
be, Mistress Herford?”” asked the cavalier, per- 
airing that he encroached. “Did any respon- 
sible being write it #” 

“Martin Lather.” 

“Bless his heart! Now, little iceberg, are you 
% provoked with me for my ignorance of old 
Boll's favorites, that you will refuse to repest it ? 
And should you sing it,” sdded he, langhing, 
“could you not infase a little of that rich nasal 
bang that I heard your friends the round- 
heads give when singing it—I, a prisoner in their 
Cmp—yestreen, at Tilsbury 1” 

“Nay,” answered Amy, langhing at last in 
bar tara, “once will anewer, I think, until your 
lerdahip’s taste be corrected.”” 

“8o you have just escaped from camp, 
Clareas, they tell me,” said the old colonel, ap- 
Praching. “ What did yon see there ?”” 





“Plenty of shaven hypocrites, sir,” answered 
Clarens, carelessly, glancing at the gentleman 
on Amy’s right, rather than at her father. 

“Then you think they’re not in earnest?” 
asked the colonel. 

“Tf earnest is hypocrisy.” 

“A fault you accuse them of?” 

“A fault,” answered the gentleman for whom 
Clarens’s speech was intended, “of which you 
cannot accuse their enemies. The tories do not 
even affect concealment of their—” 

 Peccadilloes ?”’ suggested the earl. 

“Rather a light name for murder, arson, ra- 
pine, and the leash that hunt with them.” 

“ Well, well, if Sir Harry Aytoun has seen 
such traces in our track, he had beiter send us a 
missionary, or come himself to join us with— 
* God for King Charles!’ before we reach Aytoun 
Crag Castle on our devastating route.” 

Sir Harry Aytoun, with no appearance of irri- 
tation, lightly turned the leaves of the music- 
book in his hand. 
© «J wish King Charles no more harm,” he 
said, “ than being compelled to chant this hymn 
and keep its word : . 

(6 What I have sworn, that will I keep, 
Justice and Merey shall not eleep. 
‘The flock which Thou hast given me, 
Bebold! I lead them righteously.” 

He pronounced the words with a slow but fail 
intonation ; a blind man could have told the su- 
periority of his character over the other, by the 
mere sound of his voice. 

“ Wilt thou sing it?” he said, placing the 
book before Amy, and with a certain air of 
respect and loyalty towards her. 

Amy obeyed, and Clarens was forced to listen. 
At its conclusion, he bent again over the singer. 

“So sweet a voice to be ruined on long 
metres!’ he said. “ We must practise rondeaux 
together. Now, my beautiful Cousin Amy, if 
yon had looked aside at me, and sang these 
words to the same air, what a difference might 
there be!” And he hammed just loud enough 
for herself and Sir Harry alone to hear : 

“(The thought of athe day or night 
ze mes may love, wit delight, 

Here Sir Harry Aytoun rose abruptly, bat 
with a graceful dignity that the cavalier never 
could have equalled, offered his hand to Amy, 
saying—“ Colonel Herford beckons his daugh- 
ter,” and led her away ere the amorous distich 
had time to couple itself. 

Whether Earl Clarens was discomfited or not, 
by this extremely cool treatment, deponent saith 
not; the only outward sign was a sudden spar. 
ke of his dark eye, and a curl of the lip, that 
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said, with the swiftness and legibility of light- 
ning: “Your work, Bir Harry Aytoun—is 
itt Treadieg on your toes? What do I care 
about the pretty minx? Butsince you are so 
determined she sha’n’t care about me, we'll see, 
my man—we'll see! What is there a handsome 
gentleman, and Earl Clarens to boot, can’t do! 
‘¥ou are squeamish and delicate of her virtue ? 
Very well, I’ll give you reason to be !’” 

‘The next instant he was bending, as elegantly 
as his lithe form knew how, before fair Mistress 
Herford, Amy’s mother, and ingratiating him- 
self, with all his wily eloquence, into the invalid 
lndy’s favor. Shortly after that, the whole com- 
pany, gay since the earl’s arrival as if they had 
forgotten the day, sought the dining-hall and sat 
down to the substantial supper of those days— 
Amy relieving her mother of the weight of hos- 
pitality by hereelf taking the table’s head. The 
yeung earl, though he eat at her right, seen saw 
that there was mingled with her manner a cer- 
tain reserve different from that which 
adorned it before, and which was as serviceable 
asa coat of mail. He did not know how to 
pierce this armor, and felt as if he had to thank 
for it Sir Harry, who sat opposite him and not 
far away. Ho resolved, setting his teeth as if 
cracking a nut, that he would succeed, and he 
cast up his scheme with his usual rapidity. 

“‘8o it seems,” said he, in the lowest audible 
tone, “‘ that I have offended Mistress Amy. My 
manners are very free and familiar, I know— 
greatly too much so ; camps breed that error in 
ws. But I would not, for the world, have failed 
in respect to her whose esteem I must henceforth 
value next to that of my sovereign lady the 
queen herself.” 

Amy just bowed, and spoke to a passing ser- 
vant, while her lips showed the least incredulity 
possible. 

“Ah, I see,” he continued, with a touch of 
sadness in his tone, “that you do not trust me! 
What can I do, sweet lady, to convince you ‘of 
my sincerity? Your doubt peins me.” 

And here he turned upon her those eyea that 
had done so much execution, just raising the 
drooping lids with their long veil and suffering 
them to fall again, when they had rained upon 
her a speaking glance of fire and tenderness and 
melancholy. 

Poor little Amy would have hed a stout heart 
indeed, had she been proof against it; many a 
stronger woman had utterly fallen. If she had 
received any previous warning, the next imetant 
it wae all forgotten, when, without raising his 
eyes again, his head slightly bent, a sigh, almost 
too faing to be heard, eseaped him; then appar- 
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ently making,an effort to shake off the meed, he 
looked up lightly, with half a boyish laugh, as if 
seeking her approval, and said : 

“When « man who has followed our wild sol- 
dier life mets beautiful wemen, he seems to 
have « glimpee of regions to which he does not 
belong, Cousin Amy; and life does not seem to 
be worth living in the old way. More’s the 
pity 1” 

When a profligate wishes to win a womaa, hie 
first and best cue is always repentance. Amy’s 
heart was almost melted. 

“ Earl Clarens has opportunities and powers 
that will make his life well worth living,” she 
replied, a litte severely. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘“ Buta man too frequently 
falls from high sims, when he is alone. Ifa 
companion scoffa, he has no aympathy of an ar 
deat friend at bome to console himeelf with. 
Enthusiasm for righteous things dies in the lack 
of loving counsellors and helpers. I think the 
man who has no sisters is very mauch to be pitied, 
don’t you, Miss Amy?” And here he looked. 
with the most frank and winning smile. 

“O, very much!” said Amy. 

“ He has nothing at home; perhaps no place 
fit to be called a home, though he own palaces. 
He possesses no sweet sample of virtue. You 
never had s brother, Cousin Amy? And I 
never had « sister.” 

Here the former sadness nsurped the smile. 
Amy gazed at him in open pity. I wonder the 
innocence of those wide blue eyes did not make 
the feigned conversion of this filme actor real; 
bat it only confirmed him ia his purpose. She 
was new to him; and, after the tawdry graces of 
the court badies, delicionsly piquant. She wae 
more beautifal thin any of them; and he prom- 
ised himself success, even if it rained her, a 
mue)h for his own satisfaction as out of a mean 
and bitter hate that had asisen in his heart to- 
wards Sir Harry Aytoun—for, although so very 
little indication of anything of the kind had been 
given, he instinctively felt that Sir Harry’s hap- 
piness was somehow inextricably connected with 
that of Amy Herford. 

Bat Amy was not a fool ; and as she looked at 
him, she detected something in that silent gaze 
that repelled her—something totally discordant 
with his words. She blamed herself for suspect. 
ing it; but, saying nothing more, rose with the 
ladies and retired. The Earl Clarens was not 
to be thus vanquished; he accompanied her to 
the door, and raising her hand again to his lips 
with the gentlest respect and significance, while 
his silken, scented curls swept her arm, relin- 
quished it only on the threshold, fattering him- 
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sf that he had made some way in his purposes 
For once, he was not so wide of the mark. 

‘When he re-seated himself at table, the flagons 
and glasses were in fall circulation. Sir Harry 
Aytoun had not once seemed to notice him dar- 
ing his conversation with Amy, but not being a 
valiant trencherman, sat toying with his dishes, 
one arm on the great oak chair, and now with a 
glass before him still fall of sparkling Rhenish, 
aed bidding fair to remain so. 

Clarens had now new tactics to assume. He 
rank the colonel’s health with the company— 
that of the Iadiee—that of his neighbors ; finally, 
lifting a fall cup, he nodded to Sir Harry Ay- 
toon. Sir Harry nodded in return, just torched 
his lips with the crimson draught, and set it 
down again. 

“You're charlish with your liquor, sir!” said 
the earl “You do not toss it off with a relish !” 

“J am not 60 good at my cups as—” 

“At your sword ?” 

Sir Harry bowed. “Your lordship has antic- 
ipated me,” he said. 

“Come, come, Clarens!” cried Colonel Her- 
ford, from the foot of the table. “You have 
tot told us about your late escapade. Been 


with the rebels? Ha? What did you learn 
there, may I ask ?” 

“A trick or two, sir.” 

“And what may they be 1” 


“One, sir, allow me; the other is at your 
mrrice. I learned who was the knave that rode 
into the royal camp and threw the defiant papers 
of conditions at his majesty’s feet 1”” 

“Who was it?” said Herford, with s twink- 
ling eye. 

“ That, sir, I bag lesve—” 

“Beg nothing, my lord,” said Sir Harry. 
“There are few at the table who do not know 
bis name.” 

“A traitor at all odds f* 

“A title be boasts.” 

“Tf the second trick that Earl Clarens learned 
‘mong his enemies serves him no more trath- 
folly than this, he has spent his time there to lit 
te prof, It was not L But I apptaud the 
Magnificent courage of the man who did.” 

“The other trick? You shal judge,” said 
the carl, flushed with wine and anger. “I 
learned that the threo hundred who ride to-morrow 
midnight through Eyretol downs, and round by 
the meadows, will attack the king at Oxford, 
tad are led by—shall I say 2” 

“Sir Harry Aytoun!”” shouted the guests as 
With one voice, delighted to disappoint him. 
And cach one filled his glass, stood up and 
omptied it with a cheer. 
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Perhaps mortifeation deepened the flush of the 
sherry in Clarens’s handsome cheek, his eyes 
flashed wide open, the scornfal curve of his del- 
icate lip lengthened into an indignant sneer. As 
they re-seated themselves, he rose, held his long 
glass, crimson and bubbling, above his head. 

“A health!” he eried. “And the man who 
refuses it, I brand traitor and coward!” And 
he called, in 8 voice clear and sonorous as a 
clarion—“ Here’s a health to King Charles” 
Not a soul rose, not a glass reversed, not a voice 
responded. “Allof you!” said Clarens, look- 
ing slowly round the table. ‘‘ You think your- 
self safe, Aytoun, knowing I am not a spy” 

“T do not know any such fact.” 

Clarens had previously put on his gloves. 
Now he paused, ostentatiously unbuttoned one, 
drew it off, flung it, and it fell directly before 
Aytoun. 

A contemptuous smile passed over the tatter’s 
face. He beckoned a servant, bade him take up 
the glove, and restore it to the owner. 

“TI shall be very glad to meet your lordship 
in battle,” said he, calmly, “but from private 
bloodshed you must excuse me.” 

“Traitor and coward once, now doubly 
branded !” 

“ Earl Clarens’s word is not sufficiently good 
current coin to prove me the latter.” 

Clarens was_almost beside himself with wrath. 

“Herford! Lsley! Everton!” he shouted. 
“Are you all ina league? Is it a nest of rebels 
T have fallen into¢ Here’s my gage to all of 


ye for a pack—” 


The red blood that had dyed his face, burst in 
a torrent from his mouth—the cheek and brow 
became pale as death—he reeled, and fell to the 
floor. A dozen arms were spread to receive 
him—for though they were all of an opposite 


persuasion, the most of them admired his spirit, 


Bat Sir Harry Aytonn, springing across the 


table, caught him and bere the senseless form 
from the room. In the long west library he met 


Amy, who hearing the tumult, divined its occa- 
sion; and resting his charge on the lounge, he 
surrendered him to her keeping. Thie, the no- 
blest proof of his uninterrupted confidence in 
her, she received silently—a guilty blush dying 
her fuce. In an instant she felt the true noble- 
ness, the manly honor and trustfulness and 
courage of Aytown. A flashing glance, raised 
for a second to his, told him all there was to 
know, and directly, with the. needfal assistance, 
Clarens wasrevived. Sir Harry again lifted him 
more gently than an infant, and carried him to 
the great state bed-chamber of Herford Hall, 


ones honored by Queen Elizabeth’s slumbers, 
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That night, Amy and Aytoun watched beside 
him. A bright hectic in his cheek, lips brilliant 
as the blood that lately stained them, long shad- 
owy hair streaming backward over the snowy pil- 
lows, the profasion of costly lace in his apparel, 
and the small white, restless hands—all together 
made such a pictare as would have touched any 
woman. The lids were fallen over the eyee—the 
black lashes swept the cheek—the low, long brow 
was smooth as a girl’s—a look of pain now and 
then distorted the beautiful repose of that coun- 
tenance. Once or twice the eyes opened, and 
dusky and feverishly bright, looked bewildered 
around the room with its heavy tapestries, its 
velvet mattings—the bed, with its thick drapery 
festooned away that the air might reach him, and 
the great cheval glasses opposite, that caught the 

_ Gleam of the alabaster lamp and showed him 
himself, with Amy’s pitying face above and Sir 
Aytoun’s on the other side. Then he closed 
them again, unable to speak, and, in the inter- 
vals of cordials and lotions, dreamed away the 
night with delirious fancies. After that, he saw 
no more of the little lady ; other attendants filled 
her place. Aytoun, also, had vanished. Every 
morning, Mistress Herford came in person to in- 
quire for his health, and chat awhile; half the 
day the burly colonel sat beside him and did his 
best, which was not much, to keep him from 
ennui—a very unsuccessful effort, by the way, 
for the courtier of King Charles had nobody to 
conquer, nobody to be conquered by, nothing 
under the sun to exhibit his graces to, but the 
cheval glasses. 

At length the ruptured vessel, not an impor- 
tant one, seemed to be healing. He had regained 
his voice, his appearance was interesting, like 
that of all convalescents, and he descended to 
the library—having been absent afew days more 
than a week. He wondered if Aytoun had gone 
on his expedition, but no one mentioned it, and 
be had had no opportunity himeelf; had he 
gone t—had he succeeded ?—had he retarned 1— 
was he alive ?—these questions were all unan- 
ewered in his mind. 

Colonel Herford, having led him down to s 
smal] room usually filled with flowers, and ar 
ranged him comfortably, as he thought, with 
cushions and footstools, went out and left him 
to his ease. Men were now constantly riding 
to and fro between the house and various stations 
of rebels, Clarens surmised, and he expected the 
colonel would be greeted by a chorus of newly- 
arrived voices 0 soon as he opened the door. 
But no such sound rose now. He waited, then, 
till he heard him whistling to his dogs in the 
avenue; then Clarens rose and crept to the 
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library door, opened it noiselessly, and slowly 
entered. 

The room was fall of rich shadows; he him- 
self, so pale and silent, seemed a ghost. He 
closed the door, and stole forward to the only 
place where sunbeams fell—fell in a broad sheet 
on Amy, curled, like a scarlet blossom, among 
heaps of cushions, and sound asleep. He sat 
down in the great arm-chair beside her, and 
watched these smiling slumbers—too wise to 
break them with a kiss that would destroy all 
chance of futare ones. 

Suddenly she started, wide awake, surveyed 
him with an angry air, then relenting at sight of 
his pallor and mournfulness, came towards him 
with a smile of sweetest sympathy. 

“0, I have been in’ your place,” she said, 
“and kept you out of the sun! Please take it 
now.” 

“I thought you would forgive me,” he an- 
swered. ‘ How could I help your being asleep ¢ 
No, that position has been mine too long—Iet me 
sit while I may. The dead always lie, you 
know.” 

Amy started. 
are recovering.” 

“(Can I ever recover!” he asked, as if he 
were speaking of an impossibility. 

“Papa and the doctor both said you were 
nicely, and would be entirely restored in a day 
or two.” 

“They do not know,” he said. “I do. I 
shall not, cannot live a month. I must go to 
Clarens House. It will not do to impose a 
dying man on you.” 

“No, no. You must not be low-spirited. 
You shall stay here and be nursed. Mama will 
make you all manner of refreshing tisanes. 
Don’t have such fancies; you will live to fight 
papa ina great many battles yet—for do you 
know he is a declared rebel now? You are not 
80 glad for that as I. Nonsense! You will live 
to die yet of love for Princess Henrietta, who is 
nothing but a little girl now !” ‘ 

“Die of love for her? When all my heart 
is— What can it matter now? ‘T'oo late! Too 
late!” 

* “ What is too late, Lord Clarens 1” 

“Do not ask me, child!” he replied with 90 
wearied an air, that Amy thoroughly believed 
him. 
“Do you really mean,” she said, “that: you 
are in danger?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“And you fear you will die 1” 

“I did not mention fear. I said I should 
die.” 


“ The dead!” she said. “ You 
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“Tf you cling to life strongly enough, you 
will not. Is there nothing to attract you to it?” 

“Nothing? There is everything! Your 
kindness, your pity, fill me with all hope. O, 
Cousin Amy! if that pity were a dearer feeling, 
I might indeed live, if you loved me, if—” 

“Cousin Clarens,” isterrupted Amy, for 
since she must refuse him the greatest boon he 
could ask,-she was willing to allow him the 
courtesy of cousin, “do not speak to-me so. 
You must not. Even if I loved you, I could 
not be your wife—and I do not love you.” 

“ But you might, you could.” 

“No, there—” 

“Why? Am I hatefal to you?” 

“No, again; I liké you very mach.” 

“ Then there must be some obstacle !” 

“Yes. Do not say any more; let us not pro- 
voke each other.” 

“An obstacle to your loving met I will 
know it! I could make you love me. It must 
be Aytoun! Yes, he! that— Curse !” 

Bat here Amy rose again. Her face grew 
pale as his own. 

“Tf you have nothing more to say to me than 
that, my lord,” she exclaimed, “excuse my not 
listening!” And she was about to sweep past. 

He caught her hand. “Amy! Amy!” he 
ried in such a stifled tone of utter anguish, that 
it could not but move her. “Can you be angry 
with me ?” 

She paused a moment, then again moved 
forward. But the bracelet that always clasped 
her arm, was gone—was in Clarens’s hand. 

“At least let mo keep this!” he murmured, 
kissing it. 

“No, give it me!” she cried, in alarm. 

“ Never—unless the arm and hand are given 
to me.” 

“Give it me, Lord Clarens! You took it un- 
fairly. I value it too highly to part with. Take 
anything else. Give it me!” 

The earl put it ia his bosom. 

“Amy! Amy!” shouted her father from the 
porch. 

She was too proud to repeat the demand. 
She knew she could tell Aytoun the simple 
truth—for well indeed did she remember the 
day he shat it and bade her never unloose it till 
the love for him was unloosed from her heart. 

She heard her father’s step, and hurriedly left 
the room. Clarens took the bracelet from its 
hiding-place; it was simply a triple circlet of 
rubies, with the creat A. in black-letter. 1 

“Aha!” said he ; “as good luck as if the little 
lady herself were won, or nearly!” And he 
rang for his valet. 
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On that functionary’s appearance—“ Am- 
brose,” said Earl Clarens, “take this gewgaw, 
this bracelet, and ride with it til! you find the 
whereabouts of Sir Harry Aytoun. That should 
be behind Oxford. Once found, suffer yourself 
to be arrested by the rebels. You are lonly my 
body-servant, and will be instantly freed, of 
course, on demanding to see Aytoun, miore 
especially since he owes me a grudge—and isn’t 
the fellow to take it out on you? You ran no 
sort of risk. Soon after you are in the tent—be 
very sure that Aytoun is there too—order some 
rebel to buy you a glass of ale, and toss him this 
bracelet for his pains, saying your master got it 
as a love-gift from a pretty girl lately; there are 
plenty more lasses for the earl, and will be plenty 
more bracelets for the servant. Mark that Ay- 
toun hears you, and then trust luck for the 
rest.”” 

Ambrose, body snd soul the creature of 
Clarens, took the thing and vanished. 

Meanwhile, Sir Harry Aytoun, on the mid- 
night following Monday, had led his bold three 
hundred secretly forth on their victorious 
march. Down lane and alley, from cottage 
and hall, they flocked to their leader—eelf- 
devoted men, who gave all for conscience. 
Silently by night in one band, by day in scat- 
tered clusters, they rode or marched on. Rivers 
were forded, hills crossed, fields and highways 
left behind, and at last they stole up the meadows 
and rested near the king’s camp by Oxford. 

If some daring painter should give us the scene 
of that wild midnight melee ensuing, the moon- 
light, the torch-light, the gay cavalier costume, 
and flowing locks, the flash of armor, and the 
dashing brook, waist-high, in which the fight was 
fought—if any painter gave us this scene, we 
should scarcely dare believe the splendid color 
the thing would wear. And Iam sure that of 
all the brilliant countenances there, none would 
rival that of Sir Harry Aytoun when fighting 
hand to hand with the king, disarming him, and 
then, as he recognized the royalty before him, 
restoring the weapon, and galloping to other por- 
tions of the strife. Of course it was a victoty, 
and, being obtained by such a handful of men, 
worn with travel, one of the most memorable of 
that season. It is enough to say that Sir Harry 
Aytoun gained his object—the king and his par- 
ty were forced to fly, and thus a greater battle 
was prevented between him and the rebel forces, 
who, few and insufficient, to the northward, had 
not yet dared break across the royal line, and 
join the body of their friends further south. 

Tt was four nights after the surprise and com 
quest. The northern roundheads had ventured 
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down, and to the number of two thousand had 
jeined Aytoun. They were soon to march for 
Tilsbury, where the greater army lay. The 
fame that Sir Harry had gained by this bold ex- 
ploit was of no value to him, a soldier’s life 
pained him with its crimes and vices, his sole 
watisfaction was that he had so thoroughly per 
formed his duty. He was willing to suffer death 
for his country’s cause. All his self-renunciation 
wrote its own history on his face ; he would have 
resigned everything, even Amy, for the sake of 
right, and Amy he loved better than himself, 
than all in the world beside. Perhaps he 
thought of her to-night, and fancied her now in 
hee ministrations of mercy and kindness to his 
enemy, for not only was Clarens that politically, 
bat he had insulted Aytoun too pitijessly to be 
forgotten, if forgiven. Ashe stood on a little 
knoll above his camp, his face with its clear-cut 
features pallid in the moonlight, the serene brow, 
the masses of waving brown hair blowing lightly 
in the wind, the mouth curving in a smile of pas- 
sionste thought, and the large gray eyes shining 
with a softened lustre, he seemed the worthy 
eompeer of Hampden and Vane, and any artist 
would have chosen him as an ideal of true no- 
bility, valor and manliness. He had that rug- 
gedaess of statare which when joined to tender- 
ness of manner no woman resists. Moreover, 
a certain beanty, the precise opposite to Clarens, 
beamed in his every look and gesture, and noth- 
ing so frank and sunny existed elsewhere. It 
was not to be wondered at, that knowing his own 
worth as he must have done, he dared confide 
his fate and happiness to such fragile hands as 
Amy’s. A slight fracas at the outposts caught 
his ear while he stood, the sentinels seemed to 
have arrested a vagrant or spy whom they were 
bringing to the tent occupied by his own aids. 
He stepped down to see what it was. 

. “Nobody but a tramp, your honor,” said one. 
“The godless rascal vows he’s servant to an earl, 
but nobody believes him.” 

Sir Harry entered the tent. A little dark 
valet sat coolly before him, lolling at his ease, 
and ordering the men about like a satrap. 

“Yes, I tell you I am Earl Clarens’s man. 
Earl Clarence Clarens, page to the queen. 
Come, get me # stoup of wine, one of you, 
there’s a good fellow, 1’m so thirsty. I was just 
about a little pleasure of my own, since my mas- 
ter’s taking his. Where’s Sir Harry Aytoun? 
He'll know me. Confound you for a set of 
knaves! There he is now, I'll speak with him 
while one of you rans for my wine. You wont 
go without pay? Well, then, take that; it’s a 
bauble my master got for a love-gift from a girl, 
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lately. There's plenty more lassies for him, and 
to plenty more bracelets for me. Take it and 
weleome, only bring me the wine, and hark ye, 
Jet it be Burgundy ; and I say, bone of meat 


where it fell fall in sight of Sir Harry’s eyes. 
Sir Harry extended his hand, and received it ; 
he would not be guilty, as Clarens had surmised, 
of the meanness of wreaking his hatred for the 
master on the man, so he simply ordered him to 
be turned from the camp. 

“ You have done your master’s errand well,” 
said he, with a significant look. ‘ Tell him that 
at Sansford Shore I shall meet him.” 

Therewith, Sir Harry returned to his former 
station, The soldiess were breaking up their 
camp now, and finishing their arrangements for 
departure. They were to make a forced march 
to the main army, afterwards, proceeding in 
company, were to join battle, as it was hoped, 
with the royal forces at Sansford Shore, where a 
decisive victory or defeat must inevitably resalt. 

Now as Sir Harry stood again on the knoll, 
little be thought of the conflict and its approach- 
ing chances of life or death, his whole soul was 
bound in fear for Amy. He did not even sus- 
pect her of treachery to himeelf, he was too in- 
nately noble for that; he dreaded lest this villain 
should be trying to ensnare her; he knew Clar- 
ens well enough to be aware that he would leave 
po stone unturned to effect his object, and his 
generous heart bled that he had been forced to 
leave her in the very time of trial, and when she 
most needed him. That this was a trick of Clar- 
ens’s—this affair of Ambrose and the bracelet— 
he at once perceived, but by what means Clarens 
had obtained this thing that Amy had always 
cherished so, that she had vowed should never 
leave her arm till death, and then should clasp 
it mouldering, was not easy to tell. She could 
not have given it to him, had she? Had he 
stolen it? Was she yet safe at her father’s? 
On all these points he yet hung in torturing 
doubt. While he combated his fears and fan- 
cies, the main body had got upon their way, and 
at length, the last tent struck, the last man in 
marching order, the long column wound away 
across the meadows and round the hill. The 
last were out of sight when Sir Harry descended 
to his own horse picketed near, mounted and fol- 
lowed alone, and at adistance. The way to 
Sansford Shore admitted a brief gallop to the 
Herfords by-and-by he knew, and there, provided 
he arrived safely so far on his way, he resolved 
to halta moment. 

But at Herford Hall from the hour when 
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Clarens obtained Ainy’s bracelet, his manner to 
wer was changed, he conducted himself as if she 
were in his power, and though she saw him as 
litele as she could, yet he constantly pestered her 
with his attentions, his pursuit, his protestations. 
News had come of the king’s complete rout in 
the meadow melee. Clarens gnashed his teeth, 
cursed Aytoun aloud, declared that if he were 
‘yet well enough to leave, sun should not 
rise upon him under a rebel’s roof, except that 
his love for Amy must bind him there forever. 
He had quite forgotten his intention of dying in 
8 month ; he was unatterably nettled to find him- 
setf baffled by any woman, and that so slight and 
fair a thing as Mistress Amy, and daily and 
hourly he besought that he might know the ob- 
stacle that prevented her loving him. He made 
her every promise, every concession, every sup- 
plication ; s rock might have melted, but Amy 
wesobdurate. Finally Ambrose returned with 
Sir Harry’s message. The exesperation of 
Clarens was redoubled, he knew that the rebels 
were now within a dozen miles, on their march ; 
he buttoned on his mail, his plumed casque, and 
swore secretly that he would dye himself crimson 
in Aytoun's heart’s blood. In this guise, just 
after sunset, he presented himself before Amy. 
She stood in the library at the long window 
which was wide open, and which descended by 
&wo steps, ornamented with great stone vases of 
vines and flowers, to the garden. The chilly 
‘autamn air came in, and round her scarlet gown 
whe had thrown a little cloak of cider down. 
He crossed the sill, and stood on the step with- 
out, a few inches below her. 

“Bid me good-by,” said he, “I am going.” 

“ Your lordahip is—” 

“Going to kill Aytoun.” Amy started. 
“That is not so pleasant news to you. Maybe 
he will kill me, Cousin Amy, who knows? You 
would rather I said, ‘I am going to join the 
king’s standard, I have been too long away?’ 
Very well, I say it, ‘I am going to jdin the 
king’s standard, I have been too long away.’” 

“I wish you honor and happiness, my lord, I 
cannot wish you success.”” 

“Tf I do not have it with you, what do I care 
for it elsewhere ?” 

“You will fight the king’s battles, you will be 
famous, I shall at some time see a sweet Lady 
Clarens, and love her dearly.” 

“What right have you to speak to me 60! 
Never! You, Amy Herford, shall be that, ar no 
one shall!” 

“No one, then.” 

“Cousin Amy, I have troubled you a great 
deal 1” 
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“ A great deal.” 

“But I love you. You think, I dare say, that 
Imm 2 villain. I may be. But I love you; 
that excuses mach.” 

“Much.” 

“Cousin Amy, tell me that obstacle. You 
should never have mentioned it, if you meant te 
say no more. I have given you so much love, 
you owe me at least a little confidenge, Amy 
Herford. Why ean you not love me ?” he asked 
passionately. 

“Tam not Amy Herford,” said she, drawing 
back frem his extended arms, his burning glamed ; 
drawing away with such an air of maiden dig- 
nity that Comas with all his imps could not have 
touched her. She looked the ideal of sanctity, 
something pure and holy beamed in her eye, a 
smile of unspeakable satisfaction at the words 
she was about to say played round her mouth. 
Aytoun himself would have been brimmed with 
happiness could he have seen her. It was al- 
ready twilight in the library, but brighter in the 
garden, -and she steod in the last ray of sunset 
an impersonation of beauty and trast. 

“What?” cried Clarens, with astonishment. 
“What do you say? Bethink yourself, not 
that? Speak again, Amy Herford.” 

“TamnotAmy Herford. Iam Amy Aytoun 
I cannot love you, Marl Clarens, because I love 
my husband. I am the wife of Sir Harry 
Aytoun ” 

Amazed and terrified, Clarens turned. A 
figure taller than he, glorious in the sinking sun- 
light that he insercepted on its way to Amy, 
stood beside him. It was Sir Harry Aytoun. 
Clarens shut his casque, bowed with the courtli- 
nese of Prince Charles, stepped down, plunged 
into a path, and disappeared. But Amy had 
flown to the arms of her husband, and with her 
sunny head nestled in his bosom, only retarned 
his silent kisses, and laughed at herself in the 
midst of tears of joy. 

“ Where is Clarens, Amy ?” said Colonel Her- 
ford, entering the library just then. “Gone? 
Ah, Aytoun, my fine fellow, is it you! Home 
again? A rare flogging you gave the varlets, 
rich one. They’re smarting yet. So you've 
got our mcuse again?” continued the cheerful 
colonel, rubbing his hands. ‘Clarens has been 
bothering the pet out of her wits, while you have 
been gone, str. I bade her tell him to-day that 
you and she were oye flesh, since it was only 
kept private, I said, because Harry was a rebel, 
and I was:not decided ; now, of course, it’s ao 
matter. You're on'the road to Sansford Shore? 
T’ve the mind to try my luck with you. Kiss 
your wife for good and all to-day, man, and 
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‘we'll see what good another drubbing will do 
them.” 

Clarens had plunged into the garden, while 
going to the stables for his steeds, chewing bit- 
terest curses, and swearing that he would have 
his revenge on both, promising Amy every hor- 
rid fate, and Aytoun a test of endurance in 
knowing what his wife was suffering before his 
eyes. All this he swore should be at some future 
day when he had them both in his power, and 
victory turned the scales in his favor. Pale and 
@esperate with rage, he saddled his horse for 
himeelf, called Ambrose, and leading a second 
beast by the bridle, galloped away. He had 
strength and fire enough to have kept hie word; 
one trembles to think how completely he would 
have done so, and of the sweet Lady Aytoun’s 
dreadfal lot, had it been possible. The brow 
bent with savage determination did not once un- 
bend as he dashed along. 

It was the next day but one that world-re- 
membered battle of Sansford Shore was fought. 
Foremost in the charge, reckless and brilliant, 

“and devilish as Satan himself, rode Clarens. 
Let us not pause on the details of murder, they 
interest none, appall all. Defeat and bloodshed, 
and total ruin never fell more completely on any 
party than on the wretched king’s that day. 

As Sir Harry Aytoun, victorious, magnani- 
mous, and crowned with fresh fame, strode with 
Herford over the red field at nightfall, they 
reached « pile of slain, gashed and hewn by the 
now broken sword of one fallen beside them. A 
wide wound had ripped the armor and severed 
the chest, and, leaving him beautiful as formerly 
he was, life and revenge had gushed out together 
from the dead heart of Earl Clarence Clarens. 





WHITENING OF THE HAIR. 

Mr. D. Parray, staff surgeon at Aldershott, 
ives a very interesting account of a case of sud- 
fen whitening of the hair. On the 19th of Fob- 
+ ruary, 1858, after an engagement with the rebel 
force, in the south of Oude, a captared Sepoy of 
the Bengal army was brought before the author 
ities for examination. Ap) tly aware from 
the first of the danger of his position, he trem- 
bled violently, intense horror and despair were 
depicted on his countenance, and he seemed al- 
most stupefied by fear. While under observation, 
within the space of half an hour, his hair, from 
the glossy jet black of the Bengalee, became gray 

on every portion of his head.—Medical Times. 

———_+o- 2 +—_____ : 
Amid the scenery of the Alps, surrounded by 
the sublimest demonstrations of God’s power, 
Bhelley, the poet, had the hardihood to avow 
and record his atheism, by writing against his 
name, in an album kept for travellers, “An 
atheist.” Another traveller who followed, 
shocked and indignant at the inscription, wrote 
beneath it, “Jf an atheist, a fool; if not, a liar.” 
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LaMPs. 

Lamps are of great antiquity. The inveation 
of them is ascribed to the Egyptians, who, at any 
rate, wero the first to use the place-burning lamps 
in the tombs with the dead, as emblematic of im- 
mortal life. We read of them as far back as the 
time of Moses and Job. The Greeks used them 
after the Egyptians, consecrating them, like the 
latter, to the worship of Minerva. Then we find 
them among the Romans; and the ruins of Pom- 
peii and Beccalenegm, farnies us with hendreds 
of specimens of the lamps an‘ candelabra of an- 
cienttimes. Many different substances have been 
employed in the manufacture of lamps; as iron, 
bronze, terra cotta, ete. The practice of burni 
oil is. also of very ancient date, as we find 
mentioned by Herodotus. Thus we have old 
and respectable usage in favor of lamps, which 
we may still use notwithstanding the almost 
universal extension of fe There are different 
kinds of lamps and of lamp oil, adapted to dif- 
ferent tastes and circumstances ; and there is one, 
at least, most abominable invention under the 
name of camphene oil, or burning fluid, which 
were better denominated a swift and ready means 
of destruction for private families ; for this dee- 
ignation would convey true idea of its nature 
and effects—New England Furmer. 
——___— 

CONNEMARA PEASANTRY. 

The Englishman who desires a new sensation 
should pay a visit to the Claddah. When we 
arrived, the men were at sea; but the women, 
in their Lat red petticoats, descending half- 





way down the uncovered leg, their cloaks worn 
like the Spanish mantilla, and of divers colors, 
their headkerchiefs and hoods, were 


among the old gray ruins where the fish market 
is held, and formed a tablean not to be forgotten. 
Though their garments are torn, and patched, 
and discolored, there is a graceful, simple dig- 
nity about them, which might teach a lesson to 
Parisian milliners; and to my fancy the most 
becoming dress in all the world is that of a 
pan girl of Connemara. No, whatever may 
the wro: of Ireland, no lover of the pic- 
turesque and beautiful would wish to see her re- 
dressed (90 far as the ladies are concerned—the 
gentlemen might be improved); no one would 
lesire to see her peasant girls in the tawdry bon- 
nets and brass-eyed boots, which stultify the faces 
and cripple the feet of the daughters of our Eng- 
lish laborers.—A Little Tour in Ireland. 





FRESH AIR. 

Give your children plenty of fresh air. Let 
them snoff it until it sends the rosy current of 
life dancing joyfally to their temples. Air is 80 
cheap, and so good, and so necessary with all, 
that every child should have free access to it. 
Horace Mann beautifully says: ‘ To put children 
on a short allowance of fresh air, is as foolish as 
it would have been for Nosh, during the deluge, 
to have pat his family on a short allowance of 
water. Since God has poured out an atmosphere 
of fifty miles deep, it is enough to make a miser 
weep to see our children stinted in breath.” 





PAST TIME. 


The spirit walks of every day deceared, 
‘And amiles an angel, or « fury frowns.—Youxa. 
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fomremuat.} 
PAREWELL TO THE FLOWERS. 





SY MELINDA LEWIS. 





vest flowers of the gardep, the chill winds of autumn, 
Relentless, are bowing your beautiful heads, 

And where late were yourcharms in magnificence glowing, 
Are now the sere leaves on your bright sunny beds; 

Aod your half-opened buds tell a tale of night’s coldness, 
That soon will be strengthened, o’erpowering the ray 

Of the mild autamn sun—and the winter with boldness 
Will sweep every vestige of summer away. 


Geeet flowers, I have loved, in the stillness of morning, 
To valt your bright-blooming borders, and learn 

Of your progress and beauty, 80 sweetly adorning 
‘Your places, and steldiog a generous return 

Tor the care I bestowed on your springtime—your graces 
Have gladdened my heart, and « lesson impressed 

Of the worth of well-doing, which lesves ita bright traces 
When flowers and their lovers bave gone to their reat. 


Sevet flowers, I must bid you farewell, but the brightness 
And pleasure ye "ve yielded will not soon depart: = - 

And from memory’s treesures may yet furnish lightness 
From care, and bring joy to the weary in heart. 

And still may I live with your spirit around me, 
Though your beauties are swept by the cold wintry 

blast; 

Ad like you, may the gifts snd the graces adorn me, 

That affection shall cherlah and beauty outlast! 





(ossarnan.] 
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BY GEO. DUDLEY HUDSON. 





Tr must have been a 8 irring scene ; English- 
men of all ranks, all ages, gathering round a con- 
‘crated standard with its saintly banners; and 
on the other hand, the mixed, half-savage troops 
of David of Scotland, revelling in every luxury, 
and indulging in every excess their own vitiated 
tastes could suggest! Stephen of England was 
Sot at the head of his army, being called to de- 
fend the more southern part, and consequently 
leaving bis northern friends to depend on their 
own bravery for success. 

Among those who joined the standard, was 
Young Ruger de Mowbray, a brave and noble 
boy, who heard the call to head his vassals with 
sbeating heart; and with a high-souled resolu- 
ion he bent before the venerable Thurston, Arch- 
bishop of York, to receive his blessing. Ay, it 
must truly have been a contrast worth noting— 
the aged and brave I’Eepee generalling the army 
ia which the youthful Roger held command. 
They were encamped on Cuton Moor, bat, as 
J, the Scots rested at Northallerton. 

“Robert de Brace,’ said \'Eapee, “' we are but 
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ill-prepared, at present, for battle; you are a 
friend of this Scottish David; do you go then 
and wiu him over to give us time. Moreover, 
you hold lands in both countries—” 

“Nay, my lord,” exclaimed the impetuous de 
Mowbray—“ why should we beg time? We are 
ready—at least one is. You know the havoc they 
have made from time to time in our lands and 
in our houses. I havea fair sister, my lord, and 
I would not wish that she should be borne away 
as the wife of these savages. Let us on, then—” 

“Cease, cease, boy,” interrupted the aged 
Brace. “By the time your years are more in 
number, your words will be fewer—you will pon- 
der long before you give a thought utterance. 
But you are an inexperienced boy, though a 
brave one; your passions are in their first flow, 
and war seems to your apfrit but a step, a long 
one, towards manhood—a pastime, in which 
your companions will be, for the first time, men. 
But, boy, at my age the passions are on the ebb, 
and I think peace, 0 long as it may be main- 
tained with honor, the greater glory. You are 
not a husband, neither a father, and cannot be 
expected to think of those whom glory might 
leave fatherless and widows.” 

A tear glistened in the youth’s eyes, for he was 
an orphan, and war itself had made him so; he 
remembered with a sinking spirit, the agony of 
his lady mother when the news came that her 
lord was among the slain, in one of the many 
marches called out against David—the David he 
was now so anxious to assist in defeating. Mean- 
while the elder leaders were conversing apart, 
when they were interrupted by a cry of “The 
Scotch!” And a soldier entered to say that they 
were within sight, as they came down an 
emivence. 

De Bruce tarried no longer, but mounted his 
steed, and calling a besutiful boy who acted in 
the capacity of page, but was considered more 
of a protege, mounted him behind him, and gal- 
loped away for the Scotch king. They had 
halted not more than a good mile from Cuton 
Moor; the camp was formed, and they were even 
debating on the best mode of attack, when David 
was informed that a messenger waited his per- 
mission to enter—and Bruce was immediately 
admitted. 

Long and friendly was the greeting between 
the king and Bruce, for, as has been suid before, 
the latter held lands in the sister countries, and 
had long been the friend of the Scottish monarch, 
who now sat surrounded by the nobler part of 


bia uncouth army. On one side, stood Maliee,. 


Earl of Stratherne, a brave though savage chief 
—then therc were the ancient Britons, the men 
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of Moray, and many others, as may be learned 
from Scottish history. 

“ You have some one with you, “my lord,” at 
length said the king, after listening in silence to 
the brave Bruce, whom he had hoped to win to 
his own interests. ‘Is it meet that he should 
hear our conference? He hath a marvellously 
fair countenance, to be sure, but mayhap his 
heart does not partake its purity.” 

“ The boy is deaf and dumb at my pleasure, 
sire,” replied Bruce, “and I prefer that he should 
not leave me.” 

“Well, be it so then. But, Bruce it hath 
often given us pleasure to think of you as a 
friend—one who would not forsake us. Is it not 
8 pity that we should meet otherwise ?” 

“Nay, sire, I think not. I hold broad lands 
in merry England—some, too, I own in fair 
Scotland, and I have, moreover, ever felt a leal- 
hearted desire toward you, sire. But this is little 
to the purpose. I come from England's l’Espee, 
in our good King Stephen’s name, to ask the 
Scot’s king his intentions in coming hither. 
Consider, sire, how often England’s arms have 
been tried in Scotland’s cause, and think, too, of 
the desolation ‘the accursed army’ you have 
brought hither are committing. Our homes, our 
children are in danger, from the license they en- 
joy. Withdraw it, then, and treat for an honor. 
able treaty with Stephen,” 

“No, no, Sir Brace—do you think I would 
become perjured? I have sworn to maintain 
the rights of my kinswoman Matilda, and I will. 
For the army I lead, I would fain counsel them 
to better order—but they are brave. Go then, 
and tell l’Espee that we will have none of his 
false traces. But,”’—and the large tears rested 
on the dropped lashes of the kindly David—“ if 
our old friend Bruce will accept a generalship in 
our army, perchance his words might have great- 
er weight with our wild Scots, and we would 
strive to advance our old friendship.” 

“Sire, I cannot,” said Bruce, turning his 
eyes from the benevolent ones he gazed on. “I 
have chosen England’s cause, and besides, I have 
a fair young daughter, as you may remember, in 
her midst, to defend from the incursions of your 
immoral soldiers. Believe me, then, I will fight 
to the death. My lands in Scotland, sire, I sur- 
render—do with them as you will.” 

Then bowing low to David, and the amiable 
Prince Henry, as did also the blushing, balf tear- 
fal page, Brace was about to withdraw. 

“Perhaps you are right, Bruce,” said the 
monarch. “ But as a sign that we part in amity, 
reach oat your hand, my pretty sir,” to the page. 
And as the boy held forth a trembling and beau- 
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tifally delicate hand, the king slipped on his fin- 
gera ring drawn from hisown. Then, witha 
more friendly salutation, Bruce withdrew. 

“It is strange,” mattered David, as the tent 
closed on him, “so very fair, and 80 timid !” 

And, indeed the page just then was the cause 
of much jesting among the attendants of the 
king, at the expense of the aged Bruce. But 
Bruce took his way in silence towards the Eng- 
lish camp, while the page hung familiarly on his 
arm, occasionally looking anxiously into his 
face which wore an unusually stern expression. 
The furrowed brow was bent till the flashing 
eyes were almost imperceptible in its shadow, 
while the lips were firmly compressed. Then the 
boy would look on the jewelled gift of the king 
with aemile, which might perhaps partake of 
vanity in no small degree. At length, as the 
brow grew less dark, and the lips parted in their 
usual bland smile, the page spoke : 

- “Tt is a beautiful ring, my lord.” 

“A king’s bauble !” muttered Brace. “ Look 
not on the gift of the-hand or the tongue.” 

“ Did you notice the young Prince of Scotland 
—is he not very handsome?” again spoke the 
page, not heeding, or, probably not hearing 
Bruce’s admonition, who now faced quickly 
round on him, and fixed his deep eyes on his. 

“ Ay, I nated him,” he replied, “ but mayhap 
my sight is dimmer than yours—I did not see 
that he was very handsome.” 

The boy’s head drooped. For a few minutes 
there was an utter silence, and when Bruce spoke 
again, his tone and manner of address were com- 
pletely changed. 

“Child,” said he, “it was sorely against my 
will that I allowed your coming here, even as 
my page ; and though I should have forfeited the 
many happy hours and little comforts your pres- 
ence has given me, to-night I would that another 
had been found to bear this commission instead 
of me. For I could not leave you’in the camp, 
lest ome rebel soldiers should have treated you 
roughly, and I feared to take you with me, lest 
the—the king should recognize your likeness to 
your mother, whom he often saw during our so- 
journ at his court; and should it be known in 
the infidel camp that you are here—O, I hope 
David's broad stare of surprise was only at your 
unasual beauty ; else should he but whisper his 
suspicion, it would have: been better had I left 
you unprotected in our own castle, or sent you 
into the tainted atmosphere of the court. And 
since David persists in fighting us, if I should 

Bat here the page interrupted him, by bursting 
into tears on his bosom. 
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“Cease, child,” he continued, “I did not 
mean to trouble you. We have both been guilty 
of forgetting under whose banner we rest—it is 
the arm of !’Espee and Bruce that bends the 
bow, but it is the Lord that directs the arrow to 
the bosom of the infidels. He will protect you 
alike when I am with you and when you shall be 
alone.” 

“My lord, my dear lord, my heart will break 
if I mast think that I shall ever be without you.” 

Bruce smiled as he kissed the tears from the 
flushed cheeks ; probably he thought the void was 
one but too easily filled. But now they ap- 
proached the camp, and Bruce desiring him to 
compose himeelf, walked qnickly onward and at- 
tended the council, while he entered the tent. 

With the next morning’s dawn, Bruce arose 
and paton his coat of mail. Then, softly ap- 
proaching the couch whereon the page slept, he 
bent over him till he felt the breath on his cheek. 

“0, I would not rouse you now for the world’s 
wealth,” he whispered. ‘I conld not look on 
your tearful eyes and blanched cheek, but with 
an unnerved hand. Ah, do you smile ?” 

The sleeper unconsciously raised the hand 
where King David's present rested. 

“ Alas, alas!” continued Bruce, ‘I fear me I 
am going to fight against those toward whom 
your heart inclines. Would it not have been 
better to accept David’s offer? Your rank 
would only have found an equal, at least, not 
mach your superior in Henry— But no, no. I 
could not raise my consecrated sword with those 
accursed infidels. Ay, poor child, your pure 
breath mingles with mine, and ’tis as well as if 
our lips met—better, b.tter far, for now your be- 
ing becomes incorporate with mine. Farewell! 
O, may God watch over you—the spirit of your 
mother be around you. Farewell, my child, 
farewell!” 

At this moment he heard the call “ To horse!” 
and the page’s eyes unclosed. Bruce stopped 
not 8 moment, but rushed from the tent, or he 
would indeed have looked upon a.scene of agony. 
The youth, too, rushed forth, but when he saw 
Brace’s horse fall into rank, he fainted. Too 
soon consciousness returned, and he listened with 
uplifted finger, to impress silence on the motion- 
Teas tent, lest it should prevent every sound of 
battle cry and groan reaching his strained ear. 
Suddenly horsemen came galloping wildly tow- 
ard the camp, who, as they drew nearer, were 
recognized as some of the half-savage Scots that 
had been seen on the preceding evening with 
Bruce. Some of them entered the tent of I’Espee, 
while others were now close to the boy. 

“ What ho! my pretty page!” exclaimed the 
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foremost, “your master has been making havoc 
yonder, and meanwhile we ‘are come to revenge 
ourselves on his valuables. You are the first we 
claim.” 

“Tell me,” was the breathless response, “is 
my lord safe ?” 

“Ay, ay! But quick, or we shall be inter- 
rupted by David—for the day is ours. Didst see, 
Allan, how our young Henry fought? Up with 
the lad. By our country, ‘twill be a fair present 
to our lord of Stratherne. He has not one so 
fair as this.” 

And despite the boy’s struggles, he was soon 
bound before one of the men, while the others 
mounted, and he was borne away to some dis- 
tance from the battle, the decision of which, from 
their conversation, the men seemed to await. 

“Ride on, Percy,” said one, “and get tidings 
how our army stands.” And immediately de 
Percy was on his way to the moor. But the 
time that elapsed ere he was seen returning, could 
scarcely be termed a space. 

“ Drop the page and fiy—fly !” he exclaimed. 
“ The English have the day—David is slain, and 
Henry is prisoner! See! they come!” 

And as the rest looked towards the place he 
was pointing to, they beheld foot and horse in 
one wild chase for their lives and the English 
were close in their rear. The man who bore the 
page’s almost lifeless form immediately loosed 
his grasp, and he fell to the ground. When he 
again opened his eyes, not one of those who had 
#0 roughly compelled submission was to be seen, 
but his head rested on the arm of one, whom he 
recognized to be King David. 

“ Bruce’s page !” exclaimed the latter. ‘‘ How 
is this? Tell me, have my troops dared to—I 
know not what to ask you—are you what you 
seem ?” 

“ Sire, they said you-were slain. But, O, can 
you tell me, is my father safe ?” 

“Yes, Ada Bruce, for such must be your name, 
—your father lives, and I doubt not is half-mad- 
dened by your loss. But rouse yourself, my 
child, and I will return you, at any risk, to him 
again.” 

“ Sire, if it be possible, my father will be bound 
to you more in love than heretofore. He is rich 
in lands, but this calling his vassals has made his 
coffers marvellously low. It would take mach, 
perhaps, to ransom me, an’ it were not for your 
generous—” 

“Hush, hush, maiden! It would be buta 
poor malice, for the sake of a few marks, to see 
you weeping your soul sick for your father’s 
presence and cheering words. Oar beloved son 
—Scotland’s prized Henry—is « prisoner with 
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your English troops, so you see that thcre may 
be, perhaps, a little of selfishness in my visit to 
de Brace—for I shall stipulate for princely treat- 
ment of him.” ; 

David then placed her before him on his steed, 
and continued : 

“But I had nearly forgotten that my dress 
would betray me. You must steel your heart, 
Ada, for I must visit the field of the slain, and 
take off your soldiers’ cloaks and caps. I wish 
it were in my power to avoid paining you with 
such a sight.” 

Ada groaned with a sickening sensation as she 
closed her eyes ; for their horse was snorting and 
drawing back instinctively, as it was pacing over 
and among 80 many hideous forms, gashed and 
hewn, which were all that remained of the proud, 
erect, soul fraught frames of the ‘morning. All 
that man boasted as distinguishing him from the 
brute, was gone—he could no longer draw his 
body to its haughty bearing, as he vaunted his 
energy—and the soul was departed! Yet there 
was something in the human face, though so 
fallen, on which brute animals might not tread 
unheedingly. God made all things—bnt in the 
form of man he stamped his own image. But 
to proceed, David stripped off the battle-cloak of 
one of the men, and throwing it around him, 
mounted one of the riderless horses which were 
grazing quietly around, and rode forward, leaving 
Ada to fullow him as bis page. Thus they pro- 
ceeded towards Bruee’s tent, where he sat curs- 
ing in the bitterness of his heart, the strength 
which had borne him safely through the day, 
when so many had found ‘their rest in the 
battle field. 

“My child—my Ada!” he murmared, “ where 
are you now—in the lawless camp of David? 
O, madness—madness |” 

A soldier enteréd to say that their prisoner, 
Prince Henry, begged ‘he -would allow him to 
speak with bim. 

“ Begone!” exclaimed Bruce, in the irritated 
despair of the moment— begone! and tell kim 
I will hold no converse with him till he appears 
with the rest before our king.” 

‘Aw soon as the soldier left, he threw ‘himself 
madly on the couch where he had last bent over 
her, and uttered passionately the bitterest curses 
against all who had Scottish ‘blood in their veins. 
Bat a soft voice interrupted him,:as, with her 
arme around his neck, Ada said : 

“top, stop, dear father! Reeall those dread- 
‘fal ‘words—you do not know what you are 

” 

“Adal” he exclaimed, “Ada, is it indeed 

You, or some ‘imagination cheating me? Bat 
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was it's fearfal dream! Tell me—quick—where 
have you been? Why did I not find you here, 
when I returned triamphant, and expected your 
greeting? Ah,” as his glance rested on the 
cloaked figure of David, “how is this?” 

“Your old friend David,” replied the Scottish 
king, “‘has not forgotten that he parted with 
Bruce in amity. In token of which, and to re- 
pair the temporary trouble given you by my 
soldiers bearing away your fair daughter, I have 
come hither to restore her. I can judge your 
surprise at seeing me here, after entertaining the 
certainty of my death. How the report was first 
raised I cannot say—it is enough to know that it 
has been the cause of our defeat.” 

Bruce bent over the hand of David, and his 
voice faltered for very shame, as he recalled to 
mind the petulant, unmanly message sent to 
Prince Henry. 

“Sire,” he said, “I wish your son were at 
my—” 

“I know—I know, Bruce, what you would 
say—that my son should be even now in my 
arms, if at your disposal. But I am not incon- 
siderate. I know well that he is a prisoner of 
your king—not yours. Bat it was far different 
with Lady Ada, All I ask of you, Bruce, is to 
treat him with all the consideration you can, and 
to ase your influence, when Stephen is settling 
\his ransom, for its total being as small as possible, 
fur the royal coffers have been sorely drained of 
late.” And with a smile at his own poverty, 
David rose to depart, saying:  “‘ For myself, I 
know that I have risked much in coming hither ; 
and I know, also, that I need not ask you if I 
am free to retarn. I am well aware that I am 
needed to bind the loose, daring natares of those 
Icommand. I have them now in my power, 
and I will curb them well. Farewell, young 
lady—farewell, Brace !” 

Ada knelt and bathed his hand in tears and 
kisses, and David, with a strange emotion at his 
heart, blessed her, and resuming the English 
cloak departed. 

For several minutes Ada continued sobbing on 
her father’s bosom in silence. At length Bruce 
seated her beside him, and said: 

“My child, if you do not love a stranger bet- 
terthan you do your own parent, leave this 
grief. Do you not think it must pain me?” 

Ada turned and kissed his cheek. ‘‘ Father,” 
she said, softly, “would it not be well to issue 
orders for the well-tending of Scotland’s prince ?” 

He bent kindly over her, and gently said : 

“At present he must be treated as l’Espec 
shall order, but I will see to what and where he 
-destines him, and arrange accordingly. Bat, 
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Ada, why that question 1 Was.not my gratitude 
—my honor to be trasted by my child? Ada, 
the love of a mere stran,;er has entered your 
bosom, and henceforth you will be, in heart, al- 
most a stranger to your father. I shall no longer 
be able to read your soul in your looks ; you will 
learn to smother the feelings that would betray 
you. I shall never know when your smile is in- 
deed asmile, or whether it may not be but to 
hide the heart's sigh. And I fear, ‘too, Ade, that 
your affection is misplaced—nay, do not droop 
your head. I would rather tear my heart out 
than wound your feelings, an’ it were not a duty 
Iowe you.” Then, taking her by the hand, he 
continued: “ Think—-were Scotland’s king 
victor, most likely he would seek a king’s daugh- 
ter for the future queen of his country ; but as 
Stephen has conquered, do you think he would 
be pbeased to hear that the daughter of one of 
his noblest barons had wedded his avowed 
enemy! But enough of this—I am glad that 
none here know of your disguise. Still your 
heart, for we must again be baron and page.” 

Then smiling, with a cheering-voice he added : 

* And now, my young sir, you must go to the 
tent of our brave old general, and ask him what 
his intentions are with regard to his prisoners.” 

Where are the prisoners?” thonght Ada, as 
she walked quickly towards the tent of |’Espeo. 
But when she entered it, she did not need to ask 
of all those she cared for—there sat, conversing 
with a friendty air, Henry of Scotland and |’Espee. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the latter, as his gaze fell 
upon the slight form of the page, who stood 
blushing and trembling before him, and utterly 
forgetting for what purpose he came. 

Had Brace imagined that 1’Espee was likely 
to be won by the smooth tongue of Henry, to tha 
forgetting of his usual stern and distant manner, 
it would have been very long before he would 
have sent Ada thither. 

“Ab, Bruce's young favorite!” said 1’Espee. 
“ Will you taste of our tankard, boy? But, no, 
now I remember, you never drink these strong 
draughts—perhaps it is as well. But you will 
never make a soldier with those downcast lids 
and soft lashes. Look, sirrah,”—this was the 
general’s most good-tempered mode of expres- 
sion, for the page was no small favorite with 
him, probably from the very contrast between 
them—“ look, siyrah, this is the Prince of Scot- 
land, do you not pay him your courtesy? So, 
that is well,” as she bent very low. ‘But may 
we crave your message, fair sir, for the sun is 
8* out to show us his last ray, and it will make 
our Bruce tremble that you should be walking 
our camp so late.” 


“He bade me ask you, my lord, to communi- 
cate to him your intentiong with respect to the 
prisoners.” 

“O, we will waiton your master. I havea 
few necessary orders to issue, but will be with 
you again in @ few moments.” And he left 
the tent. e 

Ada’s heart beat violently beneath the slight 
vest she wore, and ahe leaned on a table fur sup- 
port, as she felt a sinking faintness come over her. 

“How fares your master? But you are . 
weary—will you not sit down?” 

And the kind-hearted Henry rose and took 
the hand of—as he imagined—the shy boy. It 
was cold as those of the brave ones lying on the 
battlefield, though her cheeks burnt like fire. 
As the hand was half-withdrawn, the motion and 
the touch struck him as extraordinary, and he 
turned his eyes full on the half-averted face, and 
read the secret hidden beneath the disguise. 

“ A woman !” he exclaimed—“Bruce’s page !” 

“O my father! my father!” she uttered pas- 
sionately, “I have betrayed that which you so 
earnestly enjoined me not.” 

“Your father!” said he—“are you indeed a 
female and a Bruce ?” 

Ada raised her form proudly as her name fell 
upon her ear, and he read in every feature that 
she was 60. 

Buta few minates pasgad before the retarn of 
V’Espee, but all that occurred in that interval 
may be best known from after events. In one 
week from that time, Stephen had ceded to Prince 
Henry the earldom of Northumberland, and 
Brace attended his daughter to the Scottish 
court as ita fature queen, and one of ite bright- 
est ornaments. Thus a permanent peace was 
established, where lately all had been strife and 
bloodshed, and Ada Bruce never had occasion 
to regret her captere sf the Battle of Cuton 
Moor. 





USES OF FELT IN RUSSIA. 

The Russians make a much more extensive 
application of the article of felt, in the arts and in 
manafactures, than we of America. Vases, jugs, 
toilet sets, waiters, buskets, candlesticks, fire- 
screens, baths, boots, etc., are each and all con- 
structed of this material. A composition is laid 
on the felt, which hardens like clay, and receives 
painted designs ; after which it is . The 
ware is said to be very elegant in appearance 
durable and light; and to be in great deman 
by foreigners and others, in St. Petersburg. When 
there is great liability to breakage, it will prove 
useful ; hb gutta percha and India rubber 
farnish considerable elasticity.— City Liem. 





ETERNITY. 


Eternity, thou boldest ia thy hand 
‘Zhe casket of all secrete!—Death the kay i Baran. 
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FAREWELL. 


BY EDWIN L. MERTON. 


The ttle dream is past—is past! 
I should have better known, 
Aud better thought of skies o'ercast, 
And storms around me thrown 
Throughout the weary, darkened years, 
Which tall of nought but care and tears. 


My heart-strings yet must bear—must bear 
The tension of earth’s constant strain; 

T should have known that skies so fair 
Could never from the past again 

Beam sweetly on my wandering ways, 

As in the earlier, happier days. 


And yet ’twere even best—yes, best 
For me to fling fond hope away : 
For to thy bosom’s presence blest 
It brings no gladdening ray; 
It thrills no chord with pleasure there, 
Bat fills with sadness, tears and care. 


And now, farewell !—last hope, farewell! 
In pain untold the word bursts forth; 
The years to come a tale may tell 
To some few hearts of priceless worth 
Contained in one poor bosom’s love, 
‘That failed below, but lives above. 
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THE LOCKED ARCH. 





BY LYDIA DE HONE. 


“ Anp this, love, is your fature home,” said 
James Gray, tenderly, to his young bride as the 
carriage which had brought them from the sta- 
tion turned into a shady avenue which after more 
than one bowery turn ended at the foot of a long 
flight of granite steps. Upon the uppermost of 
these, now stood a tall and stately lady eome- 
what past the meridian of life, but bearing in her 
pale and somewhat melancholy face, evidence of 
great former beauty. ‘And that is my mother, 
now yours also, my Rose,” added the fond hus- 
band, as the driver, dismounting, opened the 
door and threw down the steps. 

“ What a darling! 1 know I shall love her,” 
murmured Rose as, barely touching her hus- 
band’s proffered hand, she alighted, and ran 
lightly up the stone steps. 

“ This is my wife, mother—your daughter.” 

“She is welcome for your sake and her own, 
my son,” responded the elder lady, imprinting a 
benignant kiss upon the sweet young face up- 
raised to hers. “I fear, my love,” added she, 
conducting the pretty bride into the quiet old- 
fashioned parlor as she spoke, “I fear you may 
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find your new home rather dull after the dissipa- 
tions of the city, to which you have been accus- 
tomed. We live a very monotonous sort of life, 
with few visitors, and fewer amusements, except 
such as we can find within ourselves.” 

“O, I shall not suffer for amusement with this 
delightful old house to explore, nor shall I want 
for company while I have you—and James 
always with me.” 

“Thank you, my dear, for the compliment, 
and I trast we shall spend many happy hours 
together, but I should warn you that delicate 
health, and long-established habit have made the 
loneliness of my own chamber during a large 
portion of the day essential to my happiness. 
Were you a visitor, I should make an effort to 
break through this habit daring your stay, but 
as Oakwood is now as much your home as mine, 
I know you will consider it no lack of courtesy 
or love, if I go on in my accustomed way.” 

“No, indeed, ma’am, I would not for the world 
have you do anything disagreeable to yourself, 
through politeness to me,” said Rose, quickly, 
for the volatile and warm-hearted child could 
not hely a little chill and repulsion at Mrs. 
Gray’s somewhat formal manner and speech. 

“ And James, you know, must go every day 
to his office in town,” pursued the mother. “I 
am very sure, my daughter, you would not let 
his love, and delight in your company, interfere 
with his serious pursuits in life.” 

“No, ma’am,” faltered Rose, almost crying, 
but in a moment her light and elastic heart rose 
with a bound, throwing off the sad chill which 
was creeping into it, and she added gaily, “No, 
I shall devote myself to exploring Oakwood, and 
then to writing my travels. I don’t believe either 
James or you have ever thoroughly investigated 
either house or grounds.” 

Mrs. Gray smiled wanly, and looked with a 
sort of wondering admiration at this bright, joy- 
ous young girl, who already began to flit rest- 
lesaly about the room, taking up every little 
thing she saw, and always laying it down again 
in « more picturesque and graceful position than 
she found it. The mother hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then gliding to the side of the beauti- 
fal girl, kissed her again, far more warmly than 
at first, saying softly as she did so: 

“Pretty Rose, your beauty and your fragrance 
will drive out all the mouldering sights and 
smells from our old house, and make it a fit gar- 
den for roses and rosebuds.”” 

A cordial embrace and kiss was exchanged, 
and the moral atmosphere rose at once from 
temperate to sammer heat. 

“ Now let me show you your own room, my 
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daughter,” resumed Mrs. Gray, “and then I 
will leave you till tea time, which is six o’clock.” 

“Yes, mother.” And the two ladies. passed 
together through the long hall, and up the quaint 
oaken staircase, to the large, sunny, yet tree- 
shaded front chamber, which with its snowy 
draperies and vases of flowers, seemed a fitting 
nest for so fair a bird. 

A few weeks of receiving and returning calls 
ensued, during which Mr. Gray devoted himeelf 
more to his wife and society than to his law- 
business, and Rose led a basier and more excit- 
ing life than she had done in her city home, but 
gradually this state of things subsided, and mat- 
ters resumed their old routine, and the young 
wife began to find herself a good deal alone. 

Still she would not allow herself to subside in- 
to low spirits, but sought amusement and occa- 
pation in her books, her music, her needle and 
her flowers. When all these failed, she wan- 
dered about the grounds, which, though only a 
few acres in extent, were pretty and secluded. 
At last, one rainy day, when no other occupation 
looked attractive, Rose remembered her deter- 
mination to explore the forgotten nooks and 
corners of the old house. She accordingly 
mounted to the rambling old garret, and was 
soon very busy in overhauling old trunks filled 
with long obsolete garments, once rich and fash- 
ionable, in turning once more to the light old 
pictures which had been for years unseen except 
by the spiders who wove their webs across their 
faces, in reading old letters, records of love, of 
enmity, of friendship, of polite indifference, or 
of careless friendship. 

All this was delightful to the eager, inquis- 
itive little wife, and many a tear she dropped 
over the letters, many a sigh she heaved as she 
dreamed over a broken cradle, which she chose 
to fancy had been the last resting place of its lit- 
tle tenant, many a girlish laugh shook the air of 
the masty old garret as this new Rosamond the 
Fair tried on before one or other of the broken 
looking glasses, some antique head gear, or cum- 
brous ornament. The attic lasted for several 
days, during which our little bride was full of 
occupation, but at last even this rich mine was 
exhausted, and she was obliged to remove the 
scene of her investigations to the inhabited rooms 
below, which were of course far less remarkable 
and attractive, and Rose flitted through them 
without much interest, until upon the ground 
floor in an unfinished room used for drying 
clothes she found a door, not only locked, but so 
sealed with spider’s webs and dust, with mildew 
and fangi, that it was obvious that many years 
had passed since it was opened. 
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Rose, fall of eagerness and curiosity, ran to 
find Hannah, the old cook, who from long and 
faithful service, had risen from the position of a 
common servant to that of housekeeper, and. gen- 
eral superintendent. Of her, the young mistress 
requested both the key of the locked door, and 
information as to what lay within. 

“ Here is the key, ma’am,” replied the old wo- 
man, selecting one from a bunch of iron keys 
which hung upon a high nail in the closet of her 
little sitting-room. “‘ But there’s nothing inside, 
ma’am, bat dust and desolation,” pursued she. 
“The colonel, that’s your husband’s father, 
ma’am, he was fond of company and good livin’, 
though there wa’n’t no humor in him, bless you, 
not a bit, only kind o’ gay by spells, and then all 
down, way down, you’d a thought he hado’t a 
friend in the world. Well, one time when he’d 
been round considerable to hotels, he came home 
and said he was agoing to build on some more 
rooms, and have a heap o’ company to come an’ 
stay jest as long as they would stay. My mis- 
tress—that’s my old mistress, ma’am—she took 
on a sight, I used to hear ’em talk when I was in 
and about you know ; but ’twa’n’t no use, he got 
his carpenters and his masons, and all, and they 
set to work. That room where we dry the 
clothes was to be a great dining-room, and the 
door you asked abont led into a smoking-room, 
and over both was to be a billiard-room, or a 
nine-pin alley, I forgot which—some kind of an 
evil place, at any rate. Well, they’d only got 
up the outside walls, when the colonel, he was 
took with one of his down fits, and the fust any 
one knew, he sent off all the workmen, every 
mother’s son of ’em, except one carpenter that 
he kept a day to board up all the windows of the 
new part, and sent away all the lumber and the 
ornamentations and the farniture, and everything 
that he’d been a getting together so long, and had 
sot such store by ony a day before. Well, when 
all was gone, he locked the door of the dining 
saloon, which was the only way to get into the 
sweet—that’s what he used to call it, though I’m 
sure I don’t know why—and from then to the 
day of his death, no one ever saw the inside o’ 
them rooms except himself. He used to go, 
every day, and every night too, pooty much, and 
stay hours to a time; then he’d come out some- 
times a-groanin’, and sometimes a-cryin’ and go 
up to my mistress’s room, that was when she be- 
gan to keep her chamber so much, and then 
sometimes he’d lie all kind o’ weak and helpless 
till he got ready to go to his sweet again. I tell 
you miss, we didn’t get much flesh on our bones 
that time, neither my mistress nor me, more es- 
pecially ’cause I sent off the gal I had to help 
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me, and did all myself. I couldn’t bear to have 
@ stranger a-pryin’ and a-peakin’ round at such 
atime. Well, all that lasted most a year, till 
one day, master he came out of the rooms with 
two or three keys in his hand, and took the key 
of the dining-room with ’em, and carried ’em all 
up stairs. After he was dead, we found ’em hid 
away on the top shelf of his dressin’.room closet, 
with that ere writin’ slung to ‘em that’s there 
now.” 

Rose, who had listened with breathless interest 
to this recital, glanced at the bunch of keys which 
Hannah extended to her, and observed a slip of 
parchment tied to the ring which held them, on 
which was written in tremulous characters, 
“ Keys of the new rooms.” 

“But did he never go there again?” asked 
she. 

“No, ma’am. That very night he took his 
bed, and the next day he was—well, he was very 
sick, and never got no better. My mistress and 
me, we nussed him, and I aint afraid to say he 
didn’t want for nothing ; but two weeks after he 

“took sick, my mistress was a widder.” 

“Dear me, no wonder she is so sad,” mar- 
mured Rose. ‘“ Well,” added she, aloud, “ I will 
take a peep into the locked rooms at any rate. 
How long since that door was opened, Hannah?” 

“ Goin’ on three an-twenty, ma’am. After we 
got to what you may call livin’, again, I thought 
that dinin’ room would be a fust-rate place to 
dry clothes in, 0 I asked Mrs. Gray for the keys, 
and opened it, but I didn’t care to look into the 
other places, for I didn’t know but I might see 
more’n I wanted to.” 

“‘What were you afraid of seeing?” asked 
Rose, quickly. 

“Well, miss, they do say that folks walks 
sometimes. Any way, the door haint been 
opened since the old colonel shet it, and I aint 
noways anxious to go inside on’t now.” 

“Well, Hannah, I’m not afraid, and I am 
going,” laughed the young lady, as, grasping the 
keys she danced away. 

The old woman looked after, muttering, 
“Pooty dear, I hope you mayn’t see more’n 
you'll like to. I should hate to have you get 
skeered and sobered down like the rest of us.” 

Rosamond soon reached the door, and apply- 
ing the key, succeeded after several efforts in 
tarning it, and pushing open the door, which was 
held almost as closely by the thousand little 
chains with which time had secured it, as by the 
lock itself. The door once open, the inquisitive 
little body would have entered, but all within lay 
io midnight darkness. She had forgotten that 
the windows had been built up. Rose, however, 
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was not a person to be easily discouraged, and 
hastening to the kitchen, she soon returned with 
a lighted lamp in one hand, and a bunch of 
matches in the other. With these she at once 
entered, and closing the door behind her, began 
to make the circuit-of the apartment. 

“ Nothing but bare walls, carpenter’s shavings, 
and chips of mortar,” murmured she. “ Hardly 
worth the trouble I have taken. Here are some 
stairs—to the smoking-room above, I suppose— 
allons, let us take a peep at it.” 

Ascending the stairs, Rose opened another 
door, and found herself in a long, narrow apart- 
ment of considerable size, but presenting nothing 
more attractive than the one below. After a 
brief examination, she turned away, and descend- 
ing the stairs, looked again about her, hoping to 
find at least one little point‘of interest to reward 
her for the curiosity which she had experienced. 
She, however, saw nothing except another door 
which, opening under the stairs, appeared to lead 
toa cellar beneath. 

“Come, I will see the whole,” murmured the 
vivacious Rose, as she found and fitted the key 
which opened this door, and then descended a 
fiight of stone steps. 

She now found herself in a small arched cel- 
lar, and containing some dozens of dusty bottles 
laid side by side upon the floor. At the farther 
end was a small closet extending across the arch 
from which it was separated by a stout partition. 
The door was secured with a padlock which 
could not be fitted by any of the keys upon the 
ring. 

“It is too bad,” pouted Rose, “perhaps the 
secret of all lies in here.” 

But the lock was stout, the door fast, and be- 
sides, the air, 80 long unrenewed, except as it 
filtered through the chinks of the partition sep- 
arating this from the other cellars, was so bad 
that Rosa reluctantly turned away and was as- 
cending the stone steps, when her little slippered 
foot trod upon something hard and uneven. 
Holding the light down, she soon discovered a 
small brass key, 80 corroded by damp and time 
as to be scarcely distinguishable from the green 
and slimy step on which it lay. 

“The key of the locked arch,” whispered 
Rose, as, daintily taking it up with the tips of 
her fingers, she hastened to try it in the obdurate 
padlock. 

It fitted, the lock turned, and the door swung 
reluctantly open. The pretty head bent eagerly 
forward, and the bright eyes looked searchingly 
dround. Upon the floor were more bottles, piled 
one upon the other; buat what attracted Rose far 
more, was a folded paper, pinned sgainst the 
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wall by means of a gentleman’s penknife. 
Quickly detaching and opening it, the young 
woman perceived that it was a letter, commenc- 
ing with the words, “My dear son ;” but with- 
out pausing to see more, she hastened up the 
stairs, locking the door behind her, and in a few 
moments found herself in her own pretty cham- 
ber, with its soft sunshiny light and its cheerfal 
elegance of air. 

“ What a contrast,” marmured Rose, as after 
glancing around, she threw herself into the lux- 
urioas little arm-chair before her mirror. 

Bat great as the contrast between that bridal 
chamber and the gloomy cellar-arch may have 
been, it was trifling to the contrast between the 
Bose of early morning, and the Rose who reluc- 
tantly answered old Hannah’s repeated summons 
late in the afternoon. 

“I hope you'll excuse me, ma’am, but here’s 
aleuer from Mr. Gray, and the boy’s awaitin’ 
for an— Goodness gracious, me, ma’am, what’s 
the matter?” pursued the old woman, breaking 
in upon her own speech as she caught sight of 
her mistrese’s ghastly countenance. “0, dear, 
it's all along of mouseling round in them old 
haanted rooms. ' O, deary me, child, why would 
you go, arter you knew that the old colonel 
walked *” 

“A letter—did you say my husband had a 
letter—where did he get it—another one ?” asked 
Rowe, in a hoarse, low voice, entirely changed 
from her usual soft, childish tones. 

“Bless you, darling, it’s a letter he’s sent to 
You—-not got for bimself—and the boy’s waitin’ 
for an answer, Sha’n’t I call old mistress?” ad- 
ded Hannah, peering anxiously into the poor, 
‘eared young face before her. 

“No, Hannah, no, thank you. I—I have got 
Shesdache, Give me the letter.” 

‘The old woman obeyed, but it was not till she 
had read it more than once, that the young wife 
could sufficiently command her own mind to take 
in the meaning of the few lines in which her hus- 
band informed her that owing to an important 
Consultation to take place that evening, he could 
Tot be at home till late, and begged for some lit- 
te note or message to assure him that his message 
‘was received, and that his beloved Rose was well 
tnd happy. 

“T cannot write, my head is #o dizzy,” mur- 
Rured the poor child, as she finished, and look- 
‘0g up met the pitying eyes of the old servant- 
frend fixed upon her. “Bat here, Hann&h,” 
Mdded she, taking from her breast a knot of pink 
‘hbon which she often wore, “ pat this in paper 
tad give it tothe lad, with the message that Mrs. 
Gray is very well.” 





“ Yes, dear, and then let me come and set in 
the room ‘long with you. I sha’n’t wortit you 
with talking, but you don’t look fir to be alone.” 

“Thank you, Hannah, but I had rather be 
alone,” faltered Rose, and no sooner was the 
kindhearted attendant out of the room, than the 
door was bolted behind her, nor was it again 
opened until late at night, James Gray reached 
his home, and bounded three stairs at a time up 
to his wife's chamber. 

“Dearest Rosy, darling little pet—” 
menced he, but was checked by the little icy 
fingers which grasped his hand, while his wife 
whispered softly : 

“ Hush, James, if I let you talk so, I never 
shall have courage—” 

“ Courage, dearest love, what can you mean?” 
asked the wonderiag young man, turning the face 
which had hidden in his breast toward the light, 
and starting to see its ghastly pallor. “ What 
has happened, my darling ?” asked he again. 

Rose, without other reply, placed the yellow 
moulded paper which hitherto she had concealed 
in the folds of her skirt, within her busband’s 
hand, and as be seated himself to read it, she 
sank upon the floor beside him, and laid her lit- 
tle weary head upon his knees. 

Fondly the young husband patted and 
smoothed the glossy, golden hair which glittered 
in the lamp light, but as he began to read, the 
hand first paused in astonishment, then grew 
heavy, and finally grasped the soft curls with an 
unconscious, nervous violence that at any other 
time would have made Rose wince with pain, but 
now. she did not even feel it. She was mentally 
re-perusing the lines over which her husband was 
now pondering. ‘They were these: 


“My pear Sox,—It is now several weeks 
since I received a warning that my days on earth 
are numbered, and every day brings me a more 
torturing sense of my own guilt, and the neces- 
sity of sach reparation as lies in my power. 
And yet I cannot bear to disclose my own and 
another’s sin without absolute necessity. It may 
be that you, now a litle child, will never 
to years of manhood ; it may be that your moth- 
er, tortared like myself by « sense of yuilt, may 
succumb as I have done. In either of these 
cases my confession is unnecessary, but I will 
wiite it down and hide it in place so secret, 
that should it be found before time and damp 
have rendered it ble, it must be by some 
one led on m by fate, resistless fate. Know, then, 
my son, that you are not only a ar, but the 
child of shame! My father, on eet: of early 
misconduct on my part, wrote on his deathbed a 
will, disinheriting me, and leaving al! his 
erty to my sister, hie only other child. re- 
ceived the will from his dying grasp, folded and 
sealed it, and saw it deposited in the strong box 
where all oar valuables were kept. But in the 
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dead of night I arose, opened the chest with a 
key which I had long sed, and by means 
of which [had repeatedly robbed my father, took 
out the will, and replaced it with a forged one 
by which 1 inherited the entire property. Your 
aunt, my only sister, died a in a distant 
almshouse. You will say, can there be any dis- 
worse than this—surely I now have reached 
the end? Not so, O, unfortunate boy! Your 
mother, a professed nun in a southern convent, 
was never married to me—it was impossible. 
Thus you see that you are doubly cut off from 
the inheritance to which at my death you will 
succeed—you have no right even to your name. 
My last commands are these. Conduct your 
mother again to her convent, and to appease the 
wrath of the charch to which she belongs, endow 
the convent with all the property which I may 
leave, except sufficient to erect a splendid marble 
monument over the humble grave where sleeps 
my poor, defrauded sister. Do this and receive 
your father’s blessing—neglect it, and his curse 
shall follow you. I pity you, my son, but better 
ia it that we should a1 all things than to enjoy 
the fruits of iniquity. Morrimer Grar.” 


The paper fell from the nerveless hand of the 
unhappy man who held it, and with a deep groan 
he hid his face upon the table before him, but 
soft arms wound about his neck, warm, sweet 
breath played upon his cheek, and a tender voice 
whispered close in his ear: 

“ Dearest James, if you have lost all else, you 
still have me.” 

“0, Rose, O, injured, blighted Rose, there 
lies the keenest pang of all. Alone, I might 
suffer uncomplainingly ; but you—my delicate, 
pure flower—you wedded to a beggar and the 
child of shame—” 

“Hush, dearest, hush! Did we take each 
other for better and not for worse, for sunshine 
and not for storm, for summer and not for win- 
ter? Could there be a greater misery for me 
than to be denied my share in what afflicts you ? 
Let us go and find your mother, and consult 
with her what we mast do; I cannot be easy 
another night in this house after that solemn 
warning. O, your poor father, how he must 
have suffered |” _ 

“ Vyat, Rosamond, stop; let ug think before 
we decide. It is a long time ago—everything 
has been settled for years—my mother’s health 
is feeble, and she will not live many years at any 
rate. Why should we beggar ourselves, and the 
children which may be sent us, to enrich a Cath- 
olic convent? We can erect the monument 
without any such sacrifice. What need of all the 
scandal and misery that would ensue—and the 
world’s talk—” 

“ Dear husband,” interposed the young wife, 
her childish face assuming an expression of 
earnest meaning, and lofty resolve, such as it 
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had never worn before. ‘Dearest James, this 
terrible calamity has for the moment confused 
your senses. You do not think what you are 
saying. Shall we question of expediency, and 
allow ourselves to think of the world’s scorn, 
when the clear path of right lays before us, when 
our daty is 80 manifest? This property which 
we are enjoying is not ours—it never was, or 
your father’s either—it was fraudulently gained, 
and all we have to do is to honestly restore it; 
or since that is impossible, to dispose of it accord- 
ing to your father’s injunction. At any rate, we 
must consult your mother.” 

“ Come, then, Rose, it is daylight, we will go 
and ask her to rise. Poor mother, it is cruel to 
disturb the last peaceful sleep she is likely to 
enjoy—it will kill her!” 

“ Right is right, if it kills us all,” murmured 
Rose, in a choking voice. 

“ You are stronger than I, sweet wife.” 

“ Not stronger than you will be when the first 
shock is over, darling. Ihave had many more 
hours than you in which to accustom myself to 
it. Shall I go and ask mother to admit us ?” 

“Tf you will, poor child.” 

A few moments after, Mrs. Gray, having risen 
and thrown a wrapper about her, admitted her 
son and daughter to the little dressing-room ad- 
joining her chamber. 

“What is it?” asked she, startled at the pale, 
worn faces, made more ghastly by the dim morn- 
ing twilight. 

“Tt is, dear mother,” said James, tenderly, 
“some very bad news which we have brought 
you. Do you feel strong enough to hear it now, 
or would you rather wait a while 1” 

“ We have no moment but the present. God 
will strengthen me. Tell me quickly.” 

“* Rose visited yesterday the new rooms which 
my father commenced just before his death,” be- 
gan James, watching narrowly his mother’s face, 
which now grew pale and frightened. “In the 
little wine-cellar, she found a paper—a paper 
written by my father, and dated just a month be- 
fore his death—it is a confession, mother—” 

“A confession of what?” gasped the mother. 

“Of all—all the wrong done to you and 
others. God forgive me if I speak harshly of 
my father. Here it is, will you read it?” 

Mrs. Gray took the paper, and held it with 
trembling fingers to the light, but before she had 
read half through it fell from her grasp, and she 
sank fainting back in her chair, murmuring : 

“ Do nothing, James, till I am able to talk—” 

Rose ran to sammon Hannah, and the young 
couple leaving their mother in her charge retired 
to their own room to talk in low, melancholy 
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tones of the futare which lay so blankly before 
them. 

Several hours passed, and then Hannah came 
to announce that her mistress felt better, and 
wished to see them both. They found her in her 
chamber, looking fale but calm, and even serene. 
Upon the table before her, lay an open desk, on 
which were arranged a number of old-looking 
papers. She motioned them to seat themselves 
in two chairs placed opposite hers, and then said 
in a calin, though feeble voice : 4 

“ You no doubt have concluded, my dear chil- 
dren, that the agitation which you saw me ex- 
perience this morning was occasioned by remorse 
and shame at being discovered. Such, however, 
was not the case; it was simply the shock of 
such @ monstrous charge, and the memory of the 
cruel sufferings which both your father and my- 
self experienced during the last year of his life. 
Ic is a secret upon which I thought the grave had 
closed, but secrecy is now impossible. Your 
father, my son, was for years subject to fits of 
gloomy depression, alternating with seasons of 
wild gayety, and I often trembled with anxiety 
for his mental health. At the timo he so sud- 
denly discontinued building the rooms in which 
this terrible paper was found, his malady declared 
itself, and he rapidly became, first a gloomy hy- 
pochondriac, and finally a raving maniac. This 
frightful secret has hitherto been confined to three 
people, Hannah, myself, and our good old Doc- 
tor Woodworth. The sufferings, mental and 
bodily, which I experienced during that period 
have shattered my health and my spirits; bat I 
do not fear that I shall be doubted, my children, 
when I add that no guilt of my own, or another’s, 
has weighed upon my heart. Nevertheless, here 
are proofs. This is my marriage certificate. 
This is a copy of your grandfather's will, be- 
queathing his property as you will see, in equal 
shares to his beloved son and danghter, Mortimer 
and Lucy. Your aunt inherited her share, but 
owing to an early disappointment, never married, 
bat died in our house soon after your birth. She 
left her property by will to your father, with 
many expressions of love and gratitude. Here 
are letters from her, in which you will see the 
feelings she entertained for us, and also that she 
speaks of making large investments. You, 
James, as a lawyer, can easily determine the au- 
thenticity of these papers—” 

“Dear mother, what proof do we need, other 
than your word? The reality is shocking, but 
compared with what we feared, fades to nothing. 
You have relieved our minds of a terrible load 
of apprehension and uncertainty.” 

“1 mast, however, add,” resumed Mrs. Gray, 
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“that I never was a Catholic, or had the least 
intention of becoming a nun.” 

“Say no more, dear mother,” interposed” 
James, who perceived that his mother was feel- 
ing a little wounded at the suspicions which had 
been unavoidably cast upon her by her beloved 
son and his young wife. 

“ All is now explained, and happily so; noth- 
ing remains bat for you to kiss us both, and for- 
give us for causing you eo much uneasiness, 
although we have had our full share too, I do 
assure you.” 

“No forgiveness is necessary, my son, and of 
my love and blessing you havea right to feel 
confident; you have been a good son, and have 
consoled me for much suffering. Kiss me, both 
of you, and then leave me for a while.” 

The young people obeyed, and left the room 
with hearts lighter and happier than they had 
supposed they should ever possess again. 

This night of terrible suffering and mental 
struggle had, however, developed in little Rose a 
strength and depth of character which never 
again deserted her—the child had become  wo- 
man—as young, as pretty, as gay and charming 
asever. She no longer suffered for amusement 
and occupation, she felt a purpose in life which 
she had never known before, and looked about 
her to see what good thing she could do. 

The first of her undertakings was to win the 
heart of her mother-in-law, whose early sufferings 
had been so unexpectedly revealed to her. She 
succeeded, and before long Mrs. Gray preferred 
for the greater part of the day the sunshiny at- 
mosphere which surrounded Rose, to the sad 
reveries in which she had spent so large a portion 
of her widowhood. ; 

In proper time, too, came other claimants for 
Rose’s loving care, and both mother and grand- 
mother found new life and strength in fondling 
and caring for the little Jameses and Rosamonds, 
who made the old house more young and joyous. 

———_<-e+ _____ 
OALIFORNIA CONTRIBUTION BOX. 

Those who go around with the contribation 
boxes in California churches plead and argue the 
case to the pews as they go along. In one in- 
stance the following dialogue occurred. Parson 
L—— extended the basket to Bill, and he slowly 
shook his head. “Come, William, give us 
something,” said the parson. “ Can’t do it,” re- 


plied Bill. “Why not? Is not the cause a 
good one?” “Yes, but I am not able to give 
anything.” 


“Pooh, pooh, I know better; 73 
must give a better reason than that.” “ Well, I 
owe too much money—I must be just befure 1 am 

rons, you know.” “But, William, you owe 
God a larger debt than you owe any one else.” 
“That's true, parson, but then he aint ashing 
me like the balance of my creditors !’”—N. Y.Sun. 


[omenrat.] 
THE BELLS. 





BY MARY PERCIVAL. 





How varied thy Isnguage, thou many-tened bell! 
‘Thy melody floats as 8 magical spell, 

In sweet soothing measure, at morn's early dawn, 
Ere Sol’s golden radiance illumines the lawn. 


At eve, too, when darkness has mantled the earth, 
‘When all care is forgottan, and friends reeet in mirth, 
‘When bird, bée and floweret are seeking repose, 

And the honey-dewed goddess is bathing the rose. 


‘Still dearer thy tones on a calm Sabbath mora, 
When from soft flowing symphony echoes are borne; 
A signal to call from false pleasures away: 

Obey the great mandate, keep holy the day. 


Thy deep, thrilling tones send « pang to the heart, 
‘When the ead summons comes from a loved friend to pert; 
And the slow tolling bell, and its faint echoes say, 

All that is earthly is passing away! 


And the wind-rocked bell on the mountain ware, 
Chants a solemn dirge o’er a watery grave, 
Where a stately ship was tempest-toseed, 

And father, brother and friend were lost. 


O, I love that bell !—it speaks to my heart, 
And causes the tear of sorrow to start; 

It awakens the bliss of other days, 

And a tribute to past affection pays. 


Dearer than all are the Christmas chimes! 

They ’re welcomed and hallowed in other climes; 
They proclaim the dawn of « Saviour’s birth, 
Auspicious day to this darksome earth. 
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THE ROBBERY. OF PLATE. 
A DETECTIVE'S STORY. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


Some years ago I was travelling from Amboy 
to New York—it was a cold, blastering Novem- 
ber day. I had gone into the ladies’ cabin on 
board the JoAn Potter, and was settled near the 
stove among the pile of soft velvet cushions, be- 
fore I discovered a figure directly opposite to me 
on the other side. His great coat was buttoned 
up to the neck, around which a heavy muffier 
was wound. Upon his head a heavy fur cap 
rested, from beneath the rim of which a pair of 
sharp, ferret-like eyes glowed on me, appearing 
to take in my whole character, history and busi- 
ness at a single glance. The man’s features 
seemed familiar to me,and I soon recognized 
him asa noted detective officer, who lived in 
Philadelphia. He bad succeeded some two 
years before in bringing some famous counter- 
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feiters to justice, one of whom selected me as his 
counsel. They were tried at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, and I recollected this man’s puzzling, sharp 
answers to me as I cross-examined him, and 
through his instramentality he was convicted. 
I addressed him by name, and after we had 
talked over this trial, some desultory conversa- 
tion ensued, when I remarked to him: 

“Benson, 1 suppose you have had many 
strange adventures in your life, which must be 
one of excitement, and where success is only ob- 
tained through the possession of such rare 
qualities as prudence, foresight, calmness, and 
courage.” 

“Yes, yes, many strange scenes do I pass 
through, but about the queerest case happened 
about a year ago in Philadelphia, and the princi- 
pal actor is now serving out # term in the 
Btate’s Prison.” 

“Do narrate it, Mr. Benson.” And the little, 
strongly knit man undid the muffler from about 
his throat and said : 

«I was sitting in the office of our chief about 
nine o’clock in the morning—let me see, it was 
much such a day as this—raw, and damp, and 
blustering. Iwas tucked up near the stove, 
thinking over an arrest I had made the night 
before, way out towards Doylstown. And an 
ugly ride Ihad of it too, over the hard roads 
with my man, in a wagon without springs, clear 
into town—but I thought no matter, there he is 
in the corner ; I will get a snug reward, aud per- 
haps be promoted to the ‘bank’ business—for in. 
our corps that pays the best (I mean tracing 
bank robbers, defaulters, and such like big vil- 
lains.) Weil, I was thinking of all this medley, 
and I believe I was almost half asleep, too, for 
I hadn’t got in tilt two o'clock that morning— 
when in comes to the office a fassy, bustling old 
gent, in a great flutter. 

“©T want to see the Chief of Police,’ said he, 
as soon as he could get his breath. I pointed to 
a back room, and he had a long conference with 
Captain B—, our chief. At last, the captain 
enme to the door, and said he: 

“ «Jerry, go along with this gentleman. He 
will tell you what is the matter as you accompany 
him—’ 

“¢Bat there ought to be a reward,’ blustered 
the old man. 

“¢ Not atall,’ said Captain B—, calmly. ‘You 
would only give them # better chance, and you 
will never recover your silver, for they would 
melt it up at once. ‘Trust to Mr. Benson, he 
will do all that is necessary.’ 

“So I went slong with the old gentleman, 
whose name I learned was James B. Castor. 
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Ho lived in a fine house in Vine Street, and from 
what I learned.afterwards was quite rich. The 
night before ho had been robbed of nearly a 
thousand dollars worth of jewelry and silver plate. 

“We soon arrived at his house, and we pro- 
ceeded immediately to the room where the rob- 
bery had been committed. It was a large and 
sumptuously furnished chamber in the back 
building of the third story. It appears that Mr. 
Castor had retired to bed with his wife upon the 
previous night, after his usual custom of looking 
at all the fustenings, and examining if the silver 
plate—of which he possessed many massive old 
family pieces—was in its usual place in the strong 
mahogany, buckskin-lined box, beneath his bed. 
And when he arose in the morning, the doors 
and windows were all fastened as he had left 
them the night before, except the door which 
Jed out upon the ‘flats’ upon the roof behind, 
which was principally used for drying clothes, 
and no possible communication could have been 
had with that from the street. But the mahog- 
any box was completely emptied of its contents. 
While I was conducting this examination, Mr. 
Castor’s wife came into the room, and I was 
surprised to see her a young, handsome-looking 
woman—yes, sir, I suppose thirty years younger 
than her husband—and she added to her hus- 
band’s information, ‘that within this box, and 
among the stolen valuables, were two splendid 
bracelets of hers.’ 

“« Bat, dear,’ said she, speaking to her hus- 
band, ‘was it not fortunate I did not pat my 
diamond armlets, necklace and ear rings into 
the box? I carelessly had them locked in the 
bareau.’ 

“Do you usually keep them in the box?’ 1 
asked her. 

«Yes; but I had been to a wedding reception 
in the afternoon, and had returned home fatigued, 
placed them carelessly in the drawer, and had 
forgotten them,’ was the reply. 

“T was busy noting everything—the exit and 
entrances; the windows, doors, etc., while the 
old gentleman was speculating how the robbery 
might have been accomplished. But the strangest 
thing of all, he had slept with the key of the 
box under his pillow, and it was found there in 
the morning. Every possible way for the escape 
of the robber or robbers was suggested. At last, 
Isaid: 

“*They may have got on this roof in some 
way,’—and I pointed to the ‘ flats,’—‘ this is the 
only unfustened door—and made their escape in 
the same manner.’ 

“*Ono, that is not possible,’ said Mrs. Castor, 
coming forward to where we stood. 
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“«Why not, madam? I asked, abruptly. I 
thonght she was frightened at my manner, bat 
she replied : 

“¢Q I don’t know, but I should think so.’ 

“Tsoon after left the house, to make out my 
plan of operations, and you will see, sir, that the 
reason why detectives are often wonderfully suc- 
cesefal in the detection of crime is, that they take 
notice of the smallest things, which in many cases 
give e faint clue, which judiciously followed up 
leads to success. My clue in this instance was 
the wife of Mr. Castor changing color so quickly, 
and her embarrassment when I spoke of the roof 
asa means of escape. And that instant I made 
up my mind that she was somehow connected 
with the robbery, and I determined to develop 
it farther. 

“IT commenced by making quiet inquiries in 
regard to the antecedents of Mrs. Castor. I 
found she had been a seamstress in the family, in 
the employ of Mr. Castor’s late wife, who had 
died some five years before, and that she became 
Mr. Castor’s wife about two years after that event. 
Her character was unimpeached previously, and 
although many rude people said she ‘ married 
old Castor for his money,’ none ever traduced 
her character, and she moved ina very good 
circles of society, and althongh the knowledge of 
these facts would satisfy the world, a detective 
policeman is a good deal more inquiring and in- 
credalous. However, I proceeded as usual, al- 
lowing no hints to be dropped of my plans or 
suspicions, and I pretty soon after made up my 
mind that the two old servants were perfectly 
innocent in the whole matter. So I was per- 
plexed, I assure yon, to know how to go to work, 
but I and my ‘shadows’ soon commenced ear- 
nestly working up the case, the game began to 
move, and we awaited the moment the birds 
should rise from cover, with our fingers already 
placed upon the triggers of our weapons. 

“On the evening of the third day after the 
robbery, I was about relieving my partner from 
his watch, which had been kept from arestauraut 
a few doors below their house, on the opposite 
side of the way, when we saw a female figure 
emerge from Castor’s house, shut the door softly, 
look up and down the street quickly, then start 
out ona brisk walk toward Thirteenth Street. 
She was wrapped up very warmly, and hada 
donble veil over her face. It did not need me 
to look twice at the figure to recognize it as Mrs. 
Castor, and soon saw that she was afraid of 
being followed, for she looked around nervously 
right and left several times. She passed down 
Thirteenth to Chestnut, down Chestnat to Eighth, 


| always selecting the crowded thoroughfares, go- 
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ing into stores every once in a while, and then 
dodging out again. When I saw these actions, 
I was certain I was on the right scent, for it is 
an old dodge with females when they fear they 
are followed, to practise going intoa great many 
stores, merely pricing an article, then coming 
quickly out again and mingling with the moving 
crowd. ‘ 

“Well, after a while she retraced her steps 
again, going into Chestnut, up Thirteenth to 
Race, then out into Broad, then we followed her 
past Vine Street, till she came to a little street 
above the latter, and running parallel with it, 
which was noted for its dens of wretchedness, 
and of being the abode of many pickpockets and 
thieves. She continued down this street—I be- 
lieve they call it Wood Street now—and proceed- 
ing a short distance, knocked at the door of a 
house. We now bustled by her, as it was getting 
quite dark, and heard the knocking reverberate 
through the house as though it was empty of 
furniture, and we had not proceeded many paces 
before the figure vanished from the doorway, 
and entered the house. ; 

“ George Corson (the partner of mine) and I 
retraced our steps to the building and looked for 
eome way of entrance. eThere was a narrow 
alley-way which we entered, and found the gate 
unfastened, and a back window looking into the 
patch of yard was open. We crept quietly up 
to this and listened. All was still, and we saw 
the room was empty. We leaped quietly into 
the house and groped our way up stairs, We 
had reached the second story, when we heard 
for the first time voices up stairs, and softly as 
cate we still pushed on. The quiet was so pro- 
found we could hear each other’s breathing, and 
almost the beating of our hearts. We grasped 
our revolvers, for we did not know how soon we 
would burst upon perhaps a gang of desperate 
scoundrels. 

“Now the voices were plainly heard, they 
were only those of a man and woman, and every 
word they uttered was distinctly audible. We 
were now in rather a wide entry, and we crouched 
down near what appeared to be a pile of rubbish. 
We could listen to what was said, and if neces- 
sary to our plaus, would allow the twain to pass 
us in going down stairs, but if discovered, we 
would spring up and arrest them both. The 
woman was talking in a troubled voice: 

“Indeed, I cannot do go,’ she said. ‘You 
promised if I got the silver to you, that you 
would leave the country, and never come near 
me again.’ 

“Yes, confound you!’ a gruff, thick voice 
answered—and I supposed from the utterance 
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the fellow had been drinking—‘and now that 
sach a cursed fuss has been kicked up about it, 
the beaks are almost about my heels, I can’t use 
the staff, and I tell you once for all, that I must 
have the money-box that you say is hidden in 
the stone shelf.’ 

“*O spare me, Jack—spare me!’ was returned 
in the other’s sobbing voice. ‘I will give you 
all my diamonds, but we shall surely be discov- 
ered if I attempt to take the box—’ 

“Stop your snivelling! I say I must have 
the box, or I will blow you so that you will have 
to acknowledge your real husband, anyhow—but 
aid me in this, and I will leave you and this 
infernal country forever,’ said the man, in a blas- 
tering, threatening voice. 

“ There was a great deal more bullying and 
coaxing, interrupted by sobs and prayers, and 
then the woman yielded, and we heard the plan 
formed for a more extensive robbery than before. 
At last the conference ended, and they both 
came out of the room—the woman sobbing and 
trembling, and her companion telling her in rade 
terms to make less noise. We heard the front 
door close, and then the man came up stairs 
again, seemed to fumble around in the dark in 
the next room—afraid, we supposed, to strike a 
light, because the house was supposed to be va- 
cant. He then went down again, and we heard 
him go out, relieving us thas from our unpleas- 
ant positions. 

“ We went into the next room, struck a match 
and lit the small bull’s-eye which Corson always 
carries with him, and hunted around for some of 
the evidences of the laterobbery. But all of no 
avail till I thought of the chimney. Upon re- 
moving the board and examining, we founda 
sack suspended some four feet up the chimney, 
and after we had pulled it down, it was found to 
contain almost entire the stolen property—thrown 
in carelessly with a ‘jimmy,’ a bunch of false 
keys, and other burglarious implements. We 
replaced it where we found it, afterwards setting 
awatch on the premises. But we had made 
a discovery which was valuable, and when we 
looked out from the window of the room where 
we were, we found that this back part of the 
house was directly opposite to the rear of Cas- 
tor’s house on Vine Street, and as we peered out 
in the darkness, the ‘flats’ of the latter house 
could be distinctly seen, and was not more than 
twelve or fourteen feet distant, and it was more 
than likely that the burglar had climbed the in- 
tervening fence, and propping up the old boards 
which were lying in the yard against the house, 
had thus got to the porch at the second story, 
then, by the aid of the columns had reached the 
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roof above, upon which the door of the Castors’ 
chamber, already described, opened—and by the 
expressions of the ruffian, which we had heard, 
‘we judged that the woman who was now Mrs. 
Castor, had been the wife of that villain who was 
now playing upon her fears, and threatening ex- 
posure, thus exacting ‘black mail,’ the payment 
of which the unhappy victim could not deny. 
‘We were now enabled to form our plans, so a8 
to fix the traps for the detection of this rogue. 

“The next day I had an interview with Mr. 
Castor, and although not betraying to him in the 
least our plans and suspicions, lest he should 
thwart them by his precipitancy, we gave him to 
understand that there was a traitor in his house, 
and received from him a carte blanche to act as 
we pleased. 

“ About a week after the meeting of Mrs. 
Castor with the man, at the house in Wood Street, 
at nine o'clock in the evening, George Corson 
and I were admitted into the house in Vine 
Street, quietly, at the front door, by James B. 
Castor himself. We immediately slipped up 
stairs and took our positions in a sort of lumber 
room situated behind the old gentleman’s cham- 
ber, and looking out upon the flats. This posi. 
tion was one of double value to us, for, by leav- 
ing a chink inthe door open, we could glance 
sideways in Castor’s sleeping-room, and see all 
that was going on there. 

“After the clock on the old State House 
struck eleven, Mr. Castor and his wife came up 
to their chamber to retire. We could see the 
old gentleman was nervous and excited, and his 
wife was fearfully pale, seeming to start at every 
sound, and I thought to myself whMt cowards 
guilt makes of people. The old man was con- 
tinually looking around, as if to hear a noise at 
any moment, and as though he had not full con- 
fidence in the vigilance of those who should be 
watching. And when he put his watch away, 
instead of patting it beneath his pillow, he thrust 
it quickly and slyly between the mattress and 
sacking. A few moments afterwards the twain 
were in bed, after Mrs. Custor had lit the little 
nightlamp and laid it upon the floor. Ina 
short time longer we heard the heavy snore of 
the old man—we knew it was affected, but his 
companion by his side did not. It was hard 
work for us, keeping in one position for over two 
hours, and in the silence we were almost afraid 
of our breathing being heard. Twelve o’clock 
was pealed forth by the iron tongue of the State 
House bell, and rang sharply upon the still night, 
bat old Custor slept on undisturbed, and the mo- 
ment its tones had ceased, Mrs. Castor slipped 
quietly out of bed, making no noise, and ap- 
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proaching the door which led out upon the flats, 
waved the little night lamp once, twice, three 
times—the last time a gust of wind nearly ex- 
tinguishing its flame. She closed the door soft- 
ly, glancing quickly around where her husband 
lay. His breathing had become hard and labored. 
She took it as an index of sounder sleep, but we, 
the excited watchers, knew it was his fearfal 
state of mind, as the truth gradually came to 
him that his wife was about to be proved a shame- 
ful deceiver. k 

“We knew the moment had nearly arrived for 
action ; we felt to see if our arms were all right, 
and that the iron wristbands were convenient, 
and then watched on. You may well say, sir, 
ours is an exciting life, full of peril and adven 
ture. And you can well imagine this—if you 
had been placed in our positions, watching that 
woman steal slyly up to the bedside of old Cas- 
tor, and take a small bunch of keys from beneath 
his head, and then softly approach a closet with 
a heavy door, which seemed set in the wall, open- 
ing this carefully, then unlocking an inner door 
of thin sheet iron, which creaked slightly on its 
rusty hinges. Then to see her start back and 
gaze towards the bed, and observing the old man 
still motionless, resume her task by unlocking 
what appeared to be a sort of fire and thief safe, 
and taking therefrom a heavy box which she set 
down upon the floor—yes, sir, if you had beén 
watching all this, as we were from our conceal- 
ment, you would have been no less excited. 

“Then we observed a slight noise in the di- 
rection of the roof, and we could just observe 
by staring into the darkness, a head appear above 
the edge. Then higher and higher it came, 
seeming to be forcing itself up by sheer strength 
—then a pair of arms, then the body, and at last 
all these stood upon the legs belonging to them, 
and the said legs upon old Castor’s roof. One 
watched the tiptoeing roof-walker, advancing 
softly as a panther to the chamber door, and the 
other, the woman within the chamber, trembling, 
tottering towards the door with the stolen box; 
and a glance at the bed convinced us that it was 
only by a superhuman effort of the will, that 
Castor remained quiet, as he saw the full guilt of 
her he had called wife. : 

“Tn another moment the door was pushed part- 
ly open by the robber outside, so that he could 
meet the woman and receive the box—when Cor- 
son and J rushed forth upon the man. Corson 
caught him by the throat with an iron grip, but 
the fellow with a curse threw him off, as a start- 
leg bull dog would a snarling puppy. And no 
sooner was the act performed, than quick as 
lightning he pulled from his waist a heavy pistol, 
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and crying, ‘You fiend, you have betrayed me!’ 
he pointed it at the woman and fired, and would 
eertainly have murdered her, but she had, the 
iastant before he pulled the trigger, fallen to the 
oor in a deadly swoon, and the ball went crash- 
ing into the‘ headboard of the bed, cracking it 
through and through, and in another instant we 
Ahad thrown ourselves upon him, and bore him to 
the floor, while I quickly fastened the ‘darbies’ 
upon his wrists, and while he lay floundering and 
cursing, we stepped to the side of the woman. 
She was lying apparently dead, her flowing black 
hair falling around her shoulders and lying in a 
heavy mass down her pure white night-dress. 
Old Castor immediately upon the opening of the 
door, had jumped out of bed, seized a strong 
gudgel by his bedside, and after we had the vil- 
lain handcuffed, and before we could prevent him, 
dealt the scoundrel a stunning blow over the 
dead. He capered around in a perfect fary, and 
prayed that ‘ God would not let that woman live.’ 
“ Well, we soon had the robber, who was re- 
ognized as the notorious villain, Jack Masters, 
eonveyed him to the station-house, and his whole 
history came out. He had been the husband of 
Mrs. Castor, and had left her many years before 
in poverty, when he wandered off to California. 
She had obtained the situation in Castor’s family, 
finally marrying him, when her former worth- 
Jess husband returned, and commenced his per- 
secutions and threats of exposure, which led her 
to become his accomplice to save herself from 
his wrath. But, poor thing, she died before her 
husband was tried, awaking from that swoon, 
only tahe attacked with brain fever, from which 
she never recovered. Masters is now, sir, in the 
Eastern Penitentiary, in Philadelphia, serving 
out a sentence of nine years and—” 
Jerk—bump goes the boat. Bump—creak 
again—then she labors hard—creak—and she’s 
fast. A thousand voices are heard, myriad faces 
are upturned—nothing is noticeable but whole 
lines of arms, with waving whips, and no sounds 
salute our ears except—“ Astor?” “ American?” 


“Ride up?” “Ride up?’ ‘“Here’s for the 
Howard, right off!” “St. Nicholas?” ‘“ Have 
a cab, sir?” 


“Why, we are at the Battery already. Iam 
much obliged to you, Mr. Benson, for your very 
entertaining adventure.” 


NO MORB. 
O, ead no more! 0, sweet no more! 
O, strange no more! 
By a moused brook bank, on a stone, 
J smelt a wildwerd flower alone; 
There was 8 riuging in my ears, 
And both my eyes gushed out with tears. 
Surely, all plexsant things had gone before, 
Low buried fathom deep beneath with thee, 
No more!—Tannreon. 
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I8 THE WOBLD A MISTAKE P 


One of the saddest mistakes which good peo- 
ple have made, is in supposing the world "obs a 
mistake. To :hese Peopie end their number is 
not small—the earth is but a theatre of pain and 
sickness, sorrow and death. Joy is illusive, 
pleasure a cheat, laughter a mockery, and happi- 
ness a thing impossible, and not even to Te 
looked for on this side the grave. The perform- 
ance of all duty is the “taking up” of what 
they call “across.” They are actually afraid to 
be happy, under an overshadowing impression 
that they have no right to be happy in this life. 
They believe there is something intrinsically bad 
in the world we inhabit, and all the joy that pro- 
ceeds from it. They have an idea that the mor- 
al evil which afflicts the human race has struck 
in. All the sufferings of the brute creation—the 
throes of labor, and sickness of body and pain 
of death—are #0 many voices proclaiming the 
fatal failure of Adam. Human nature itself is 
an awful thing. God is a great lawgiver, an in- 
exorable avenger, an awfal jndee, a being to be 
feared more than loved. Life is a triul—severe, 
unrelenting, perpetual. All that seems 

and graceful and glorious in the world is a hol- 
low sham, for the deception of the unwary and 
the ruin of the unwise.—TZimothy Titcomb. 





A MOTHER’S FEELINGS. 


Mrs. Neill, of Barnweill, mother of the late 
General Neill, in acknowledging the receipt of a 
letter conveying to her, from the meeting at the 
inauguration of the statue at Ayr of her son, 
General Neill, their deep sympathy in her grief 
for the loss of her son, Colonel John Martio Bla- 
den Neill, Deputy Adjutant-General of Victoria, 
killed by a fall from his horse, says : “ God knows, 
I require something to alleviate the bitterness of 
my grief; and if universal sympathy cuuld bring 
comfort, I indeed have received a large share 
from far and wide, and it does help to support 
me. Still 1 am now withouta son! Three now 
lie in diffegent far-off lands, beyond the reach of 
kindred tiee—all remarkable for talents of no 
ordinary type, and following up with energy the 
duties of their profession—and all gone down to 
the grave in the very midst of their usefulness, in 
their well-earned positions; but it was God’s will, 
and who shall dare to arraign it?” 

re 


THE WORKING MEN. 


“The mechanics,” says Lord Byron, “and 
working classes who can maintain their families, 
are, in my opinion, the happiest body of men. 
Poverty is wretchedness ; but it is, perhaps, to be 
preferred to the heartless, unmeaning dissipation 
of the higher orders.” A popular author says: 
“| have no propensity to envy any one, least of 
all the rich and the great; but if I were disposed 
to this weakness, the subject of my envy would 
be a healthy young man, in full possessiun of his 
strength and faculties, going forth in the morn- 
ing to work for his wife and children, or bringing 
them home his wages at night.” 

+22 

Beware of an itching tongue and itching ears ; 
that 18, do not detract from others, nor hearken 
to them that do so. 
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ot THE SPRINGTIME. 





BY SYBIL PARK. 





‘When ths duys were full of sunshine— 

Goldea sunshine warm and bright; 
‘When the apple-trees were laden 

‘With their blossoms pink and white, 
And the buttercups and dai-fes 

Feinged our meadow pathy with light; 


When the hills were bloom-empurpled 
By the sunny skies of May, 

And the air was blithe with music 
Of the songbirds on each sp:ay 

From the crimson glow of morning 
Till the evening's dusky grey; 


‘Then there came the sweetest vision 
Of maiden wondrous fair, 

‘With s crown of starry blossoms 
Woven mid her golden hair; 

And I loved her—loved her dearly— 
Darling white-browed Mabel Clare. 


Of beneath the trailing willows, 
Where the sunbars crept like gold, 
I have sung for her sweet ballade— 
Loving ballads quaint and old; K 
Wore for her the strangest legends 
Poet-lips had ever told. 


Now the winds of chill November 
Wail across the lonely plain, 

But she never comes, nor answers, 
‘When I fondly call ber name; 

For the yellow leaves are dropping 
On her grave like autumn rain 


‘Yet sotoetimes amid the gloaming 
Of these dreamy purple eves, 

T have caught the passing echo 
Of light footeteps ‘neath the trees, 

When I koew "twas not the water, 
Or the rustle of the leaves. 
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LUBDOVICO THE HOOR. 





BY ANNA M. CARTER. 





Evenreopy in the city seemed rushing towards 
one spot, one centre of attraction, the cathedral 
of Milan. Everybody seemed happy, expectant. 
In the magnificent cathedral was to be solemnized 
that day the marriage between Giovanni Gale- 
azzo, Duke of Milan, and Isabella, grand- 
daaghier of the King of Naples. Very little had 
been heard concerning the bride; her beauty had 
not: been extolled and commented upon as is 
often the case, and besides the interest always 
felt upon such an occasion, was the desire to see 
if Esubella of Naples was beautiful. The young 

ll 
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Duke of Milan was brave, hand#ome and manly, 
a model of vittue, totalty unlike his father, who 
was sensual, tyrannical and wesk-minded. 
Giovanni was loved by all his friends, and 
adored by the people—hé was the pet of the 
Milanese. Always ready to listen fo thé 
troubles of the people, he did not remain a meré 
passive listener, but set about to redreds the 
wrongs as far as lay in his power. Whoever ap- 
plied to him was sure to obtain justice, and 
speedily, too, for the duke held to the opirfott 
that tardy justice was oftener worse than a sud- 
den wrong. Thus, on the day in question, Gio- 
vanni Galeazzo’s wedding day, the people rejoiced 
with one accord. All the streets through which 
the marriage procession was to pass were deco- 
rated with flags, ribbons and garlands, while the 
pavements were strewn with flowers and fragrant 
herbs. 

‘The hour arrived, and with it the marriage 
procession. At the vast portal of the church it 
was met by a number of young girls, the fairest 
in Milan, bearing beantifal flowers and wreaths, 
which they threw in the pathway of the bridal 
pair; over the steps, up the broad nave, even tb 
the foot of the holy altar, the maidens spread the 
choicest, fragrant flowers, then stood on each sidé 
eager to watch the bride. Almost an audible 
exclamation of delight ran through the crowd, 
as, robed in white satin, shrouded in the richest 
lace, and resplendent with diamonds, leaning on 
the arm of Giovanna Galeazzo, Dake of Milan, 
came Isabella of Naples. The people rejoiced, 
and almost worshipped the bride, for she was as 
beautiful as an angel—few people had more than 
dreamed of such exquisite beauty. All the 
conrt, all the relations were ther, save one, the 
uncle of the duke, Ludovico the Moor (i ford). 
The marriage ceremony being completed, the 
bridal train turned, and proceeded to the palace 
of the duke, where was prepared a sumptuots 
feast. At the gate of the palace they were met 
by Ludovico. ! 

“T regret, my dear nephew, that I was wh- 
avoidably prevented from being present at your 
marriage. I now welcome you with a blessing, 
and pray that upon entering this palace, she may 
lay aside her veil, that I may behold the beauty 
which the people are raving about.” 

At these words Isabella shrunk a little, but she 
in courtesy drew aside the veil which she had 
drawn over her features upon leaving the cathe- 
dral, and displayed to the bold gaze of Ludovico 
her exquisite loveliness. 

“Bleased mother!” exclaimed Ladovico, “I 
have been in many lands, beheld tho choicest 
beauties of many climes, but all charms fade be- 
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fore the resplendent loveliness of the Duchess of 
Milan. The feast is prepared, and the guests 
wait—a double feast they will have.” So say- 
ing, Ludovico led the way to the banquet hall. 

Weeks passed, even months, and, ever follow- 
ing the beautiful bride, was the tall form and 
dark face of Ludovico the Moor. If she rode, 
Isabella was sure to meet her husband’s uncle, 
ever felt his dark, treacherous eyes bent on her 
face, looking the unholy admiration which he 
dared not express in words. Isabella began to 
feel afraid of this man, who followed her so like 
a shadow ; a shudder always passed over her as 
she heard his rich, insinuating voice. Giovanni 
noted nothing beyond the admiration Ludovico 
seemed to have for the beautiful duchess, and 
thought nothing of it. 





Up a dark, winding staircase, up and up, to 
the very top of a tall house, carefully crept a 
muffled figure. Carefully creeping upward, and 
ever and anon looking behind him suspiciously, 
went this dark man. Arrived at the top of the 
stairs, he knocked at a small door in front of 
him. A long time, spent in impatient, fruitless 
waiting, and he repeated the summons, and this 
time more boldly. Upon the instant of the sec- 
ond signal the door opened, and a little, withered, 
ill-favored old man made his appearance, and 
asked fiercely : 

“ Who disturbe me at this hour ?” 

“One who wishes to consult your science.” 

“Too late. .Go home. Come when the sun 
shines fair and bright upon all the gay earth, and 
not come like a nighthawk. Go home.” 

“No time like the present,” calmly answered 
the stranger, standing firmly in the doorway. 

“Dark deeds needs must be done in darkness. 
No sun can lighten your black heart. Walk in.” 

This the old man muttered, as he ushered the 
stranger into the room, then closed and locked the 
door behind them. 

“ Your words are ungracious, old man,” said 
the atranger, hoping by his easé of manner to 
gain ease of mind. 

“Cavil not at my words if you wish my aid. 
Be seated.” 

The new comer looked about him, and seeing 
only one chair, he hesitated to occupy it, but a 
sign from the owner made him take it. It was 
& strange room into which he was ushered. 
High dark walls covered with all sorts of fiend- 
ish pictures, bones, talismans, trophies, every- 
thing fearful and revolting; in each corner, 
sanding upright in a dark coffin, each coffin sur- 
mounted by a large stuffed raven, grinning hid- 
eously, were skeletons. Bones, skulls, stuffed 
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birds and reptiles of every variety now hung 
round this fearful room. In the centre of the 
apartment stood a large table, covered with 
black velvet, upon which were embroidered in sil- 
ver and carmine, cabalistic signs. Upon this 
table lay a hage volume, bound in deep red vel 
vet, and fastened by silver clasps, bearing strange 
devices. This den was dimly lighted in the day 
time by two narrow, slit-like windows, and now 
by a single lamp suspended above the table. 
This room was the abode of Calistro the famous 
Moorish sorcerer, who had of late come to work 
his wondrous spells in Milan, and had already 
gained a moet wonderfal influence over the su- 
perstitious Milanese, from the poorest peasant to 
the highest noble. People of all ranks consulted 
him, and bought charms and spells of him, and 
had their fortunes told. 

Calistro seated himself upon the huge carcass 
of a staffed crocodile, and from some secret hid- 
ing place, grinning and chattering, came an imp- 
ish little black monkey, who perched himself 
beside his master on the head of the reptile. 
The master, small, ill-favored, and malicious, 
looked hardly unlike his pet monkey. When 
both stranger and magician were seated, the lat- 
ter turned to the former, and spoke, while he 
fixed upon him his searching, restless eyes. 

“ What brings you here, my friend ?” 

“T wish your aid.” 

“In what way? Shall J tell your fortune, or 
that of a friend 1” 

“ Neither.” 

“Neither? You are wrong. You may not 
care to know each event of life, but you would 
know the end of that life. Is not death, Sir 
Stranger, the consummation of everybody's for- 
tune? I cannot pass beyond the grave.” 

“spoke not of death.” 

“ You might have done so just as well. If I 
can read in the stars the destiny of each human 
being who comes to me, can I be blind when 
reading the faces of men, when each passion en- 
graves aline deep in the face, when the eyee— 
you need not lower yours, for I have read the 
tale they tell—epeak to me? You come here 
to gain the wherewithal with which to rid you of 
@ troublesome relation, Ludovico Sfurza.” 

At the mention of his name, the stranger 
turned pale, and sprang to his feet. 

“ Be seated,” coldly said Calistro, with a ma- 
lignant smile. ‘“ You should not be startled at 
hearing your own name. I will do your bidding, 
but befure I give you all you require, you must 
give me that seal ring you wear; that | request, 
eo that should I need you I can send a messen- 
ger who will be accredited. The second thing 
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is also simple. You must sign this paper. 
Read it.” - 

“1 promise to give to Calistro, Moorish sor- 
cerer, half of that which he aids me to gain, I 
give him the casket.” 

“That is simple enough, surely, Signor 
Calistro,” said Ludovico, smiling scornfully. 

“Tam glad you think so, and hope when the 


time of payment comes you will find it still as | 


easy. This paper you must sign with your 
blood.” 


“ Cheerfully, willingly will I sign,” said the 


wicked Ludovico, as he thought of the prize he 
‘was to gain. 
he, ‘we'll see who loses in this game.” 

“ Roll up your sleeve—there, that’s enough— 
a small incision—your blood flows readily—now 
for the pen—quick, ere it dries !” 

8o spoke the little, dark, impish physician and 
sorcerer, and the bold, reckless Ludovico Sforza 
wrote his name in deep red characters on the 
paper. The magician took the paper, and un- 
elasping the book of magic upon the table, 
placed it between the leaves, and again closed the 
volume. That done, from a quaint litde cup- 
board he took several minute bottles, from each 
of which he poured a few drops into an empty 
bottle in a rich filagree cage which stood upon 
the table. When he had completed the mixture, 
he handed the silver-cased bottle to Sforza, 
saying: 

“Go, now. This liquid, which is perfectly 
tasteless when mingled with wine, and perfectly 
colorless, will produce death. Five drops each 
day, and in three months your victim will pass 
away to another world, and none to say, nothing 
to prove who sent him there. Increase the dose 
—give ten drops instead of five, and in half the 
time he who swallows the dose willdie. Increase 
the dose still more, and in less time Giovanni 
Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, and husband of the 
loveliest woman in all Italy will be beyond your 
power to work him good or ill. Know now that 
I know you and your victim. Beware how you 
seek to deceive me, or play me false, your life will 
be the forfeit, Gol” - 

Without a word, Ludovico Sforza took the 
fatal bottle, and fled down stairs, without daring 
to.look behiud him, trembling at what he had 
done, but never swerving from his purpose. 
Coald he have heard the low chuckle which 
followed him, Ludovico would have been less 
sure of getting the best of the bargain. 

“ Fool, fool! The compact is made, and well 
he will rae it. Ha, ha, ha! Isabella of Naples 
will feel what it isto scorn an Italian. Because 


I was homely, withered and old befure my time, | 


“ When the time comes,” thoaght ! 
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she scorned my-suit. I,‘an Italian nobleman, 
wealthy beyond count, she refased. She let her 
beautiful eyes express surprise, then pity, and 
then, O heavens, as I urged my suit, she 
scorned me! She didn’t say so, but I saw it in 
her eyes, those glorious eyes. I eaw her beauti- 
ful lips curl, and those bewildering eyes grow 
dark with scorn as she refused me, the Marquis 
of Spasi. What fools the world contains! By 
the aid of a little native wit and shrewdness, : 
these hideous skulls, pictures, stuffed birds and 
reptiles, I pass for a magician, and fool even the 
intelligent. Do I not know Ludovico Sforss 
the Moor! Tyrannical, selfish, envious and un- 
principled, I read his vile thoughts, as disguised 
like a beggar I lingered near the portal of the 
duke’s palace. I could have killed Ladovico for 
gazing so boldly upon the beauty I never can 
possess. J saw his surprise as he gased on Isa-- 
bella's blashing face. I read his desire in his. 
eyes, and the look of hate he cast upon the lucky 
duke. Not in vain have I watched him day by 
day, and seen the hatred deepen, and the desire 
of passion grow each day more powerful. The 
poison I gavo him is sure if science can tell aay~ 
thing. Ludovico Sforza will give the ten drops, - 
and in three weeks the Duchess of Milan will be 
a widow. Sforza, you areafool! Half of what 
you gain is mine. Ha, ha, I will take the body, 
the beantifal casket, and if Ladovico can gain 
possession of the soul without injuring the body, 
let him do so. He has pledged the casket.” 





A few weeks and the Milanese mourned like 
one great family—Giovanni Galeazzo, the loved 
Duke of Milan, was dead. He had rapidly 
faded away before their eyes. Each day on the 
balcony he grew paler and weaker; at last he 
came there no more to receive the welcome of his 
people. Pule and tearful came the adored, the 
lovely Isabella, and the people learned each day 
from her wan face how the duke was. At last 
she came not at all, the balcony was draped with 
black, a great grief fell upon the people, for thett 
loved master was dead, the brave, generous duke. 
A great lamentation filled the city. A dark, sad 
day it was fur the devoted Milanese when the 
vault closed over all that remained of Giovanni 
Galeazzo. Isabella was tearless. 

With tears and kind offers, Ludovico Sforsa 
came to her, and rage filled his heart when he 
saw that she scorned him. Isabella distrusted 
and feared him, and in her own mind resulved to 
rid herself of him. Oné day he came to her, 
and being inflamed by her beauty, he gave vent 
to his admiration in the following words: 

“ Isabella, beautiful creature, my heart burns 
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been blind to the love which nearly consumed: 
mae while Giovanni lived ?” 

‘The words etraok terror to her womaa’s heart. 
She was fully convizeed now of the trush of her 
suspicions thes Giovaani had died an unsatural 
death. Rising in her wrath and indignation, 
Isabella quivering with passion exclaimed : 

“Go, vile assassin, murderer, aad pollute this 
place no more! Go, befvre I kill you, for I 
would dare do anything, now.” And so speak- 
ing, she drew a glittering dagger from her bosom. 

Folded, beaten back for a time, Ludovico re- 
treated. Open war was between them now, and 
she would feel his power. The next morning, 
Teabella, Duchess of Milan, had disappeared. 
Furious, Ladovieo Sforza rushed to the magi- 
cien’s den.. No clue could he gain there. 
Calistro thought thet thie frenzying was mere 
acting on the part of Sforra, done to blind him 
to his acts, amd Sforza thought the same of Cal- 
istro. Insulting words passed between thes. 
Swords were drawn, and Calistro fell. Ludovico 
sought night and day for the lost beauty, but 
could gain no trace of her. One night as he re- 
turned from one of his vain searches, he heard a 
step behind him, aad the next instant he wae 
stabbed from behind, and fell dead upon the 
pavements. Few were serrowful when the news 
of the assassination spread abroad. Out from 
her sanctuary, which was a ceavent near Milan, 
came the beautiful, sad duchess, fearing nothiag 
now, since the death of the bold Lupovico 
Tas Moon. 





A HINT TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 

A most beautiful and easily attained show of 
evergreens may be had by a very simple plan 
which has been found to answer remarkably well 
onasmad scale. If geraniam branches taken 
from luxuriant and healthy trees, juat before the 
winter sets in, be cut as for slips, and immersed 
in soap-water, they will, after drooping for a few 
days, shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, and 
contiaue in the flaest vigor all the winter. By 
placing a number of bottles thas filled in a flow- 
er-basket, with moss to conceul the bottles, a show 
of evergreens is easily insured fur the whole 
winter. All the different varieties of the plant 
being used, the various shapes and colors of the 
leaves blend into a beautiful effect, They require 
no fresh water.— Telegraph. 





: RETIREMENT. 
WHat, wint te virtne but repore of mind— 
A pure ethereal calm, that knows no etorm; 
Above the reach of wild ausbition's wind, 
‘Move the pacetons that this world deform, 
‘And torture wen, 8 proud, mallguant worm; 
But here, instead, coft gates of pasion play, 
‘And gently atir the heurt, thereby to form , 
A quicker -euse of jo) —4s breezes stray 
Across the enlivened skies, and wake them still more gay. | 
Xmomson. | 
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STATISTIOS OF HBADACHE. 


The Medical Times and Gazette contains some: 
interesting medical data, obtained by inquiries 
made in the usual course of professional expe- 
rience, concerning the causes of headache. Of 
i ited, seventy-six were 
number which establishes strongly the 
fact testified to by most of the old writers, that 
females are more frequent sufferers. Of the 
seventy-six females, forty were single. The pre- 
d Fae case of females is peiters © 
originate in nervous system—susceptibilit 
nervous disorder being much oftener™ found in, 
the female than in the male subject. It is likely 
to exist in organisms which evidence a capability 
of so much tineness and delicacy of perception, 
united with so much proneness to emotional ex- 
citement, and in which ghe functions of or- 
prc life are obeerved to be so readily wrought 

ry g states of sensation and emotion. 

the exciting causes, emotional disturbance 

has the highest number. Out of ninety cases, 
fifty-three declared this to be one of the causes of 
their attacks, forty-eight also considered that at- 
mospheric states wore to be blamed, and tweaty- 
five specified thunder. In regard to inheritance 
of the liability, in nimeteen cases the mother is 
mentioned, in nine the father, and in twelve both 
parce ; in all, forty gave explicit evidence of 
ereditary ition, and a few others men- 
tioned cases in collateral branches. Out of the 
ninety cases, only nineteen blamed their diet. 
As to the influence of climate, twenty-nine seem 
very clear that they are least liable to attacks of 
headache in places where the air is dry and brac- 
ing; six commend cold atmosphere and six con- 
demn it ; eight praiso warm atmosphere and three 
dislike it; six are in favor of sea air and four 
are averse to it. Fatigue is mentioned as an in- 


citing cause by thirty-two. 


A MODEL WOMAN. 
“Did you not say, Ellen, that Mr. B—is 
rv”? 

“ Yes, he has only his profession.” 

“ Will your uncle favor his anit?” 

“No; and I can expect nothing from him.” 

“ Then, Ellen, you will have to resign fushion- 
able sgciety.” 

“No matter—I shall see more of Fred.” 

“ You mast give up expensive dress.” 

“Q, Fred ires simplicity.” 

“ You cannot keep a carriage.” 

“ But we can have delightful walks.” 

“ You must take a smull house, and farntsh 
it plainly.” 

“Yc; for elegant furniture would be out of 
place in a cottage.” 

“ You will have to cover your floors with thin, 
cheap ts.” 

“ Then 1 shall hear his steps the sooner.” —Bee. 








A vecisive Answer.—lIt is narrated of 
Queen Caroline, consort of George II., that she 
once inquired of Mr. Pitt, who subsequently be- 
came Earl Chatham, what it would cost to close 
the parks of Loudon to the populace and make 
private grounds of them. “ Three Crowns, your 
majesty!” was Mr. Pitt’s sententioud reply. 
And Queen Caroline never felt in a disposition 
afterwards to recur to the subject. 
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fomesrxtax.] 
SONNBT. 


BY B. G. JouNszON. 


‘What boots the graces of thy form and face? 
In estimation of the truly wise, 
A human besaty is in poor disgrace 
That lacks the crown of love’s sweet sanctities. 
Think not to move onr lips with words of praise 
‘With such an empty challenge for applause; 
Give us the theme of consecrated days 
Spent in the service of some worthy cause! 
Task thee not to fill the public eye 
With deeds to win the sounding voice of fame; 
But in thy proper sphere do thou comply 
With all that thy peculiar daties claim. 
Then shall thy goodly honor be confessed 
fp beaven and earth, and thou be truly biessed. 
od 
(omsemmas.)} 


THIRTY-FIVE. 


BY MIS8 M. A. DANA. 








“Taiety-Five to-day! My life is just half 
through—that is, if I am to live the threescore 
and ten which the Bible says is the life of man. 
I sometimes wish that I had already reached the 
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Such was the remark that I addressed to my- 
self upon the morning of my thirty-fifth birth 
dey. Iwas not in the best of humors, as may 
be inferred from a portion of my remark. Bat 
when I had pushed saide the curtain and opened 
the window, and had revelled for » whilo in the 
glories of an October morning (for the reader 
must know what I am proud of telling, that ny 
bisthday comes in the gloriaus month of October, 
“ which makes the woods #0 gey”’), then did my 
spirit acquire its usual tone of serenity, and I be- 
came halfashamed of my first exclamation. 
But the day had begun badly, and I was destined 
( enconnter and everceme meny more vexations 
before it ended. 

As I looked in the glass that morning, never, 
60 it seemed to me, had the ravages of time been 
se perceptible. My browa locka, which had beea 
the pride and admiration of my friends, end 
which only yesterday had seemed to me as glossy, 
ebundant and beautiful as ever, now looked 
faded and thinned—aad, yee—actually there wag 
agray hair! Iam ashamed to confess, that for 
me instant I was almost disposed to sit down 
end cry, but happily, I did not yield to the temp» 
tation. -My cyes, too, whinh ia my younger 
days had boon dark aad lustross, and which, as 
my cousin John had once said, “shone like an 
angel’s when I was animated,” now, upon the 
moming of my thirty Afth blsthday, looked dull 
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aad green. There were wrinkles, too, upon my 
face, which eould only have been placed there by 
the hand of time. In fact, I looked like a 
wrinkled, faded, grim old maid, and with this 
impression strong upon my mind, I put on the 
most Qaaker-Hke dress I possessed, combed ty 
hair back as plainly as possible, and went down 
to breakfast. As I opened the door, I wes ua- 
fortunate enough to interrupt a family conference. 
For there were seated at the table, uncte ami 
aunt, John, Herry, Frank and Mele Annie, all 
seemingly engaged in very earnest conversation. 
Upon my sudden entrance there was an abropt 
pause, and some embarrassment expressed by 
the yousger members of the family. 

“ Agother advantage im being an old mafh;” 
thought I to myself, “ she’s sure to stumbie into 
places where she isn’t wanted.” 

As I seated myself ia my aceustomed place ut 
the table, there was an exciamation from John : 

“Good gracious, Emily, have you turned 
Quaker? What in the worlil is the meaning of 
that drab dress t” 

“ It means that I am thirty-five today, so be 
veverent, if you please,” said I, shaking my 
ager at him. 

“In half mearning for her hopes,” I suppose, 
muttered Harry, with a most maticious expression 
of face. At this point I jotted down a memoraa- 
dum in my mind—to give Harry a lecture upon 
respect before the day was threegh. 

1 do believe cousin Eniily has made a mis- 
take,” shouted my pet Frank, at this moment, 
shaking his curls all over his head. “I know 
she is forty instead of thirty.Ave to day, and ]’ll 
prove it by the family Bible after breakfast. O, 
Cousin Emily, to think that you, of ail others,e 
ehoeld. cheat in your age! I shall never bo 
never believe in you after this.” 

“ Hold your tongues, boys,” interrapted my 
wucle. “If you don’t behave yourselves, you 
shell take 20 part in you knew what.” And 
bere my uncle nodded mysteriously. 

Asllefi the table that morning, I felt cure 
that I hated boys most decidedly, and I came to 
the conclusion that they were the most ungratefal 
set that ever lived. Even Frebk, by whoee sick 
bed I had epent some years of my life, who had of- 
‘Aen declared that be loved mebetter than anythiag 
else on earth, even he had wounded me bya 
foolish jest, 

“ Please, Emily, don’t come dowa to dinner in 
drab,” said Johe, as he handed me to the door 
in an unussally gallent style. 

“ And, Cousin Emily, mother says you are not 
to enter the kitchen today,” whispered linle 
Annie, with a moss bewitohiag smile. 
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“Bo they want to get rid of me,” thonght I, 
bitterly. ‘And what can have come over those 
boys this morning? I never knew them to be- 
have so. I really believe they wish I were ont 
of the house, and so I begin to think do uncle 
and aant, too. Lest year I was loaded with 
presents, and to-day there is not even the mention 
of one. Not, of course, that I care anything 
about the presents themselves, but thea it is 
pleasant to know that there is some one in the 
world who cares about you. Well, I see I shall 
have to go away from here and find a home by 
mayeelf, for who cares for an old maid?” 

Thus grumbling, I entered my room and cast 
my eyes around to see what it was best to employ 
mf time about—for upon this, my birthday, I 
‘was extremely fastidious as regarded my occupe- 
tions. It pleased me just then to remember that 
there wes.a quantity of eld letters to be looked 
over and sorted, a task that I had put off from 
day to day as a painfal one, for it would necessa- 
rily recall the one hitter sorrow of my life. 

Twelve years before, upon that very day, my 
marriage was to have taken place. But before 
the time came we had quarrelled, and when the 
sun rose upon our wedding-day, Philip Allen 
‘was across the sea, a sad and solitary wanderer. 
As I re-read those letters, relics of my love- 
dream, how vividly did every circumstance con- 
nected with it come up before me! How well I 
recollected our quarrel, which my own wilfalness 
had caused, and Philip’s sad, reproschfal fuce 
when I turned from him with the angry ex- 
elamation : i 

“ Go, if yor wish it—it is best—for we shall 
never agree—we had better never meet again.” 

And we had never met again. My words, 
bitterly repented of as soon as spoken, and re- 
pented of every day and hour since that time, 
had ‘been literally adhered to. Philip was ina 
distant land, and I was an old maid of thirty-five. 
My musings were here interrupted by the most 
outrageous noise down stairs. 1 began seriously to 
think that my uncle was knocking away a por- 
tion of his house by the hammering that I heard. 
‘The most uproarous shouts of laughter likewise 
floated up from the regions below. 

“T really believe everybody here is crazy to- 
day,” thought I,.as I commenced my toilet for 
dinner, 

To please John, I put on the very gayest dress 
I possessed—for however much I might grumble 
about the boys, I knew and they knew that I 
would do most anything to please them. 

“ Very well, -very well indeed—you'll do, Em- 
ly,” maid Jobn; as he took a critical survey of 
my dress through his eye-giass. 


THIRTY-FIVE. 


At dinner time there were the same mysteri- 
ous nods and glances that I had noticed at break- 
fast, and everybody seemed unusually excited. 
In the afternoon John prepared to drive me out 
in his new buggy, to see the country in its Octo- 
ber dress. 

“More likely to make acquaintance with 
Mother Earth,” retorted I, “for, really, John, 
you are so excited, you will not be able to man- 
age that spirited horse of yours.” 

But John protested that he was never calmer 
in his life, and a8 a proof of his placidity, per- 
formed some of the most ridiculous manucvres, 
without, however, convincing me at all. 

“ Better go, Cousin Emily,” said Harry—“ it 
may be your last chance. I don’t expect you'll 
as much as look at me after to-day.” 

In my heart of hearts, I determined both to 
look at the gentleman and to talk to him ina 
way that he should not soon forget. But this 
matter was put off till another day, for there 
stood John waiting impatiently for me. Now, as 
I really had no fearywhatever of John’s diiving, 
I decided to go, little guessing the vexationsI 
should undergo before I reached home. 

“Now,” thought I, as I seated myself in the 
buggy, “now I will find out the meaning of all 
this mystery. It will be impossible for John to 
keep the secret from me.” 

“Has anything anusual happened to-day, 
John 1” I commenced. 

“ Anything unaesual happened to day ?” repeat 
ed John—“ why yes, I think there has.” 

“ Whas ?” demanded I, impatiently. 

“ Why, you are thirty-five to-day, are you not, 
Emily?” returned John, with a very demare 
face—“ and quite young and handsome, too, for 
“ thirty-five.” 

Now I was both amused and provoked at the 
absurdity of this specch. To tell the truth, I 
had by this time become a little tired of hearing 
‘ thirty-five.’ 

“No matter,” thought I, “he will at least be 
moved when he hears that I am to go away. I 
know that he will say cousin Emily can’t be die- 
pensed with.” 

“John,” I began, “sometimes — to-day es- 
pecially, I have thought that it would be best if 
I should go away from bere—that I should be 
happier in another dwelling-place, because—” 

I was here interrupted by John, who was at- 
tacked by the most outrageous fit of coughing, 
which lasted several minutes, and which by its 
violence threatened to rupture « blood vessel. 
Indeed I was really alarmed by the evident dis- 
tress in which he was, and which exhibited iteelf 
by the purple hue of his face and by the oddest 
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grimaces. No allasion was made to my remark 
during the remainder of the ride, and I mast 
say I was not a little wounded by the perfect in- 
difference manifested by John upon the subject 
of my departure. 

“There’s Amy Anthem,” shouted John, as we 
passed a cottage, at the gate of which stood a 
blooming young girl. And as John spoke, he 
drew up with a sudden jerk, threw the reins to 
me, and was soon in earnest conversation with 
Amy. Now Amy was a great favorite of mine, 
and it was no secret that she was a great favorite 
of John’s also, bat I should have preferred that 
he should have taken another time to have shown 
his partiality, especially, as by their motions I 
knew they were talking about me. So J leaned 
farther back in the carriage, feeling very uncom- 
fortable, and imagining their whole conversation. 

“I suppose he is telling her that 1 am thirty- 
five to-day, and of course she will answer with 
her prettiest smile, ‘ poor old maid, I pity her!’”” 

“ Good by, Amy — now don’t forget to be 
ready at the exact minute,” was John’s final 
speech, as we drove away. 

John had several other calls to make, the ob- 
ject of which I could not discover. There were 
several mysterious conferences held with elderly 
spectacted ladies, and middle-aged ladies, and, 
young ladies—all of whom nodded . kindly to 
me, but all of whom I suspected of saying to 
each other, “‘ she’s thirty-five to-day, poor thing !”” 
How I wished we were at home, and home we 
reached at length, only to be met at the door by 
Harry, who had’ spent the time profitably by 
composing an epitaph upon our probable fate, 
which, standing at the foot of the stairs, he 
shouted out to me word by word. 

How long I sat in the solitude of my own 
room I know not. Weary of the present, I had 
gone back into the days of the past—days that 
could never retarn. When I awoke to actual 
life it was dark, and the room felt dark and chill- 
ing. There was an unusual clatter of voices 
and sound of feet below, and harrying from one 
room to another. I passed down the dark stair- 
case and opened the parlor door, and then started 
back at the flood of light and the sight that 
barst upon me. The parlors were most brilliant- 
ly lighted, and fall of company—my particular 
friesds, many of whom I had thoaght far dis- 
tant—the friends of the family were all there. 
‘What a complete change from the dark, chilly 
room above, and the society of my own some- 
what sombre thoughts, to these cosy, comfortable 
parlors and this pleasant company, every ope of 
whom had something agreeable or compliment- 
ary to say to me, as with John beside me to 
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keep me in countenance, I received the friends 
who crowded about me. What a change, too, 
had come over the family. All the restraint 
which had so vexed me during the day, was 
gone. My uncle and aunt were ten times kinder 
to me than usual, if such a thing could be possi- 
ble. My cousins, too, were completely trans- 
formed into polite and agreeable people. And 
as Harry presented me with a magnificent bou- 
quet, he whispered : 

“« Let that atone in part for my saucy speeches 
to-day, Cousin Emily.” 

I thought at that moment, I could have for- 
given him much greater offences. 

“Now,” said John, “we are to have a series 
of tableaux, all in your honor, Emily. You are 
not expected to take part in them, otherwise than 
by staring at them most intently, for I assure you 
they will be something remarkal 

1 laughed, promised to stare at them anost in- 
tently, and seated myself with such of the com- 
pany ss were not actors. In owr rather old- 
fashioned mansion, the library connected with 
the parlors by means of folding doors, and these 
being now pushed aside, disclosed the theatre of 
performances. The changes which the library 
had undergone, accounted also for the hammer- 
ing sounds I hed heard in the morning. 

The first tableau was rather a failare. It rep- 
resented John in a very picturesque dress, nnd 
with drawn weapon standing over Frank, who 
crouched upon the ground in terror. The bright 
‘weapon so near his curly head, must have fright- 
ened my litde favorite, for he made a very per- 
ceptible movement, which greatly amused the 
spectators, but destroyed the effect of the picture. 
Then followed a representation of Evangeline, 
with eweet, sad face, sitting by the “ nameless 
grave;” Ruth among her sheaves of wheat, be- 
sides various groups which looked remarkably 
well. Little Red Riding-hood, which character 
was represented by blooming Amy Anthem, in 
charming red cloak,was another attractive featare. 

But the tableau which most engaged my at- 
tention was the last of all, where David was 
represented as mourning over the dead Absalom. 
Harry, as Absalom, lay in the very semblance of 
death, every feature in perfect repose. There 
was a hush among the spectators, for perfect 
stillness was such a novelty in connection with 
our wild, roguish Harry, that this seemed real, 
too real. Over the bier bowed David in all the 
majesty of woe. The face of the actor was hid- 
den from my sight, bat the bowed form, the at- 
titude alone, proclaimed the depth of human euf- 
fering. Never before to my knowledge had I 
seen the person who represented David, nor did 
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pe seem knpwy to the company, for when the 
curtain fell, every one asked of his neighbor the 
question, “‘ who acted David?” Bat nonp knew. 

A littic later in “the evening I managed to find 
Harry, who looked now as little like the dead 
Absalom as it was possible to look, and endeav- 
gred to extract from him some information in re- 
gard to the stranger—for strange to say, that was 
the subject upon which my thoughts oftenest 
dwell. But Harry pretended perfect ignorance. 

“ How abould I know who it was, when my 
eyes were closed the whole time? I tell you 
what, it ign’t an easy thing to act Absalom.” 

“But you certainly know who was leaning 
over you, Harry.” 

“Tknow—I think not. I hed 9s much as I 
gould do to keep perfectly still.” 

J saw that thore was nothing to be extracted 
from Harry, 90 I attacked Jobn upon the sub- 
ject. But my question remained unanswered, 
for John was again seized by one of those fear- 
fal fite of coughing that had engaged my sym- 
pathy in the morning. 

“Now that I have recovered, Emily,” seid 
John, when it pleased him to stop conghing, 
“‘jast come with me into the dining-room, from 
this crowd. I’ve something there to show you.” 


And something indeed there was—for there | 


stood my good old uncle with a beantiful gold 
watch in his haad, which he presented to me 
with a few simple but affecting words, Then 
followed my aunt with a gift, at once clegant and 
appropriate. And then, in their turn, each of 
the boys. Before the presentation of his gift, 
which wag an elegant rosewood writing-desk, 
Jobn attempted to make a little speech, bat 
broke down in the midst of it, tq the great amuse- 
ment of all, for John was very seldom embar 
raeced. Ah! how little justice I hed done them 
all that morning. I had accused them of not 
opring for me, of wishing me out of the house; 
gud here hed the whole family united in honor 
ing my birthday and remembering my tastes. 
How much had I, old maid as I was, and thirty- 
ive years old, to be thankful for! How likes 
atab did every one of these kindnesses seem, 
when I thonght of my morning soliloquy. As 
Sheee ideas passed through my mind, I raised my 
ayes and encountered those of Annie, who, child- 
like, had been fluttering about from one room 
§ another, and wes now watching me intently. 

“Now, Consin Emily, if yon will come into 
‘be library, I will show you my present.” 

The library had been entirely deserted by our 
neste, and as Annie and I approached it from 
the dining-room, I saw only one solitary figure, 
that of the stranger, sitting with bis face tuned 
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from the light. I was about to withdray, byt 
Annie urged me geatly forward, and just then 
the stranger turned with an eager look, and for 
the first time for twelve years, I stood face to 
face with Philip Allen! There was no mistaking 
those features, which once seen could never be 
forgotten, and there was no mistaking the eager, 
impetuous haste with which Philip rushed for- 
ward to greet me. He was not changed; and 
that thought brought such exceeding joy, that I 
forgot that I was thirty-five, and no longer young 
and handsome, 

Strange to say, this idea never occurred to me 
during the remainder of the evening, which 
seemed unaccountably short—neither the next 
day, nor the next day after. But, as Harry rp 
marked next morning at breakfast, travellexs 
have such wonderful stories to relate, that one 
cannot even think of anything else. Philip, in- 
deed, had been a wanderer many years, and 
those years hed been so full of marvellous ad- 
ventures, and it was so necessary that he should 
tell them to somebody, that it bappened, I hard- 
ly know how, that I was obliged to give him a 
great many conferences in the library. And 
these adventures had from one thing led to an- 
other, and finally, in the most woromantic man- 
ner possible (for what romance could be expect- 
ed of such elderly people), it was proposed thet 
we should give out another invitation to or 
friends some evening, and that we should become 
actors in that very imposing tableen, callex 
marriage. We did as we proposed, and so I be 
came Mrs. Philip Allen. 

Jobn congratalated me in « curious fashion : 

“You are not half good enough for Philip, 
Emily—for haven’t you deserted me moet cruel- 
ly, when I took the trouble tp take you to ride 
upon your thirty-fifth birthday, and nearly killed 
myeclf in keeping good news from you. The 
whole family took the greatest trouble to deceive 
you that day, for of course we all knew Philip 
had come. By the way, I must tell Philip how 
much happier you would be if you. went away 
from here, becanse—” 

And here John was seized with his old fit of 
coughing, which was speedily cpred, however, 
by the sight of Amy Anthem. 

As for myself, I need only to say, that I look 
back with the most pleasant recollections, to the 
day when I was thirty-five, and J sequre you that 
that wasn’t a great while ago. 

—_— Hor + 
MEMORIES. 
‘Memories dwell like doves among the trees, 
Like nymphs in glooms, like najads in the wells: 


‘And some are sweet, and sadder some than death. 
ALzxanpgs Suara. 
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“COME HOME.” 
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Come, weary wanderer, come again 
Unto thy Father’s house and heart! 
Though guilty have thy wanderings been, 
And stained thy son with much of ain, 
Yet do not longer stricken roam— 
Retura again !—come home, come home! 


Thy Father's willing ear inclines 

Unto thy footatepe drawing nigh ; 
Though want before hath marked thy nes, 
And sin made up thy strange designs, 

‘Still, weary one, no longer roam— 

Return again!—come home, come home! 


A yearning heart with pulses warm, 
Waite anxiously thy faltering step: 

To clasp with arms of love thy form, 

To draw thee back from life's rough storm. 
0, sad one, do not looger roam— 
Retarnegain!—come home, come home! 


No longer eat the husks of swine; 
Thy Father's board is more thap filled; 
‘The fatted calf is wholly thine: 
Let then with joy thy heart incline. 
0, wanderer, do not longer roam— 
‘Return again!—come home, coms home! 





[onrermat.] 


HERBERT GRANGER'S SIN. 


BY OLARIS&A W. STORY. 





Hreeezr Grace stood leaning over his 
dreasing-table with a scowl on his forehead and 
Scurling-iron in his hand. One of his glossy, 
purple black ringlets, fresh from the artistic hands 
of his hairdresser, had taken # notion to straight- 
iself ont in an andacious, unbecoming way, 
tad this was what the scowl and the curling-iron 
wer for. The table was littered up like any 
‘Voman’t—there were brushes and combs—bot- 
es of bair-oil and cologne—eciasora, pin-cushions 
tod a thousand little knick-knacks egsential to 
the making up of a fashionable toilet, bat, as the 
Advertisements have it, “too numerous to men- 
tion” A couple of dainty boxes, with French 
labels, stood side by side under the elegant little 
mirror, The oval cavers were unscrewed and 
lulf removed, and if ome hed bean near enongh 
Ww catch s glimpee of their contenta, they might 
hare taken a second suspicions glance st the 
belllinnt white and red complexion of the young 
Statlemsa who stood there winding that refrac- 
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tory look of heir about the enrlingiron, Nat 
that I would insinuate anything agsinst the gen- 
uinaness of the roses and lilies which blossomed 
80 freshly between the enclosing hedge of whiskers 
and carls in the garden of the aforesaid young 
gentleman’s face. NotI. I hold that truthfal- 
ness to nature is one of am author's first duties, 
and who ever heard of such ¢ thing as any per- 
son, nat strictly feminine, resorting to the beanti- 
fying influence of pearl-powder and rouge ? 

There the litle oval boxes stood, however, 
with their covers unscrewed and half removed, 
and their Parisien ingeriptions staring up saucily 
at the brilliant complexion abowe them, sa 
though they could have told queer stories had 
they wished to, and preached queer sermons, and 
given queer advice. As if they could have eaid, 
and would have said it, too, only that their audi- 
tor understood nothing but Knglish, and they 
talked nothing but French’: 

“ Herbert Granger, you are weak, vain fop 
of a fellow. You are effeminate—you are ailly— 
you are insincere—~your heest is as false as your 
complexion—se hollow, and wareliable, and easily 
twisted about, o¢ that lock of hair you are scowl 
ing a.” 

Perhaps they did manage to make themaalves 
understood a little, for the young man suddenly 
gave ap uneasy, downward glance—frowned, 
and pashed the little oval boxes impatiently ogg 
af sight under @ crumpled newspaper. 

“ Heigh-ho) Now for an hour or two a 
cousin Harry’s, and then an evening with Julis— 
charming Juli!” 

These were his thonghts, not his words (for 
only children and people innocent as childreg 
are apt to telk alond*to themselves), as he laid 
down the curling-iron and gave a finishing touch 
to his hair, by smoothing it over with his jewelled 
hand. 


“ Beautiful Jolia!” bja thought ran on,“ how 
the men envy me, and what wouldn’t some of 
the dear creatures give to stand in my shoes—the 
offianced lover of the handeomest girl in the city ”” 

A gleam of the rich October aynset shet ig 
jast then st 9 window of the luxuriously fer, 
nished room, and fluttered ageinst the satin; 
papered wall. Ip looked like a litsle golden bird 
alighting there, ruffling its pretty plumage, and 
perching its rosy head on one side, as if it had @ 
faculty of heesing the young man’s unspokeq 
thoughts, and had come in on purpose to listen. 

“Jupiter! what would Migs Julis say to sce 
menow ? (He waa softening down the rathar 
hectic briianpy qf ang chepk with the corner of 
a.dampeped hendkerchief.} Confound it, whay 
adaub! Bat it's @ prpy rule that wont work 
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both ways, and if she doesn’t come out once in 
a while with more color than the Lord gave her, 
then I’m mistaken. She don’t think Z know it 
though, any more than I think she knows that I 
am by nature as callow as an East Indian, and as 
” straight-haired as a cat. By the way, what fools 
the women are, to take so much pains to please 
us men, and what fools we men are to take 
equal pains to please them. I vow I wouldn’t 
do it—I would be as indifferent as a stone—I 


would let paint and hair-oil, and curling-tongs go . 


to the deuce, if it wasn’t that my purse was 60 
mighty lean, and I must fatten it by marrying an 
heiress. © deat, why couldn’t I have been born 
rich instead of handsome *” 

At this period of his thoughts, he smiled a 
faint, sarcastic smile to himeelf, and the little 
golden bird, listening as it flitted softly along the 
satin papered wall, grew pale with disgust or 
fright, and as he went on thinking his vain, sel- 
fish thoughts, it grew dimmer and dimmer, flut- 
tering and shrinking away across the clusters of 
roses on the paper, still flattering, and shrinking, 
and fading away, till at last its little pale, gold 
wings shat together languidly, the listening head 
drooped, and creeping into a dim corner of the 
chamber, it vanished altogether. 

Perhaps if Herbert Granger had watched his 
little timid visitor, instead of studying his mirror 
80 attentively, and if his spiritual ear had been 
delicate enough to hear the divine song it sung, 
he would have washed the roses from his face, 
and straightened out his curling hair, for very 
shame—shame born of the dim perception that 
he was a most unmanly man. As it was, how- 
ever, he only drew on his faultlessly fitting kid 
gloves, holding up his small hand before the 
glass as he did so, to admire its feminine white- 
ness and size, set his hat stylishly over his curls, 
took up his fashionable walking-stick, and giving 
it a nonchalant twirl, sauntered down stairs into 
the street. 

A little, thinly-clad figure, holding to its bo- 
soma bundle that had a human look, as if it 
might be a baby, fluttered timidly out from one 
of the dark, narrow by-streets, as he went along, 
and laid its hand on his arm—a thin, white, trem- 
ulous hand, that one might have taken for a 
snow flake, and almost looked to see it ‘melt in 
the warmth of the glossy broadcloth sleeve, to 
which it clung so shyly, yet so pleadingly. 

“« A few pennies, sir—my baby is starving.” 

There was a pitiful sadness in the sweet, faint 
voice, but nothing that should have made the 
hot, red blood dash up into Herbert Granger’s 
face, as it did, showing its crimson stain, even 


through pearl-powder and rouge. 
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“ How dare you dog my steps in that way, you 
beggar?” he said, angrily shaking off the little 
hand as remorselessly as though it had been the 
snowflake it looked. “‘ This is tho third time I 
have seen you to-day.” 

The girl's head, which had been drooped, as 
if for shame, during her appeal for charity, was 
lifted with a sudden start. 

“ Indeed—indeed I did not know who it was, 
Herbert! God knows I would rather starve than 
beg of you!” ° 

And then the little slight, thinly-clad figure, 
holding its haman-looking bundle to its bosom, 
fluttered and shrank away, as the sunshine had 
shrank away on tha wall—fluttered and shrank 
away in the darkness and noise of the great 
crowded street-—flattered and shrank away, God 
only knows with what utter despair and weari- 
ness of heart and limbs! 

Time hung heavily on Miss Julia Knowlton’s 
hands. Time is apt to hang heavily, I believe, 
when young women are expecting their lovers, 
as Miss Julia was expecting hers. 

The tiny hands of her jewelled watch (dear, 
busy, industrious hands—did they ever teach 
their wealthy, petted mistress, I wonder, the les- 
son of patience and faithful duty which those 
Kittle golden pulses throbbed out day after day, 
and month after month!) indicated the hour of 
six, and Herbert was not coming till eight. Dear, 
dear, what a weary time it was to wait, Miss 
Jalia thought. She had yawned over her em- 
broidery, bored herself almost to death at the 
piano (though she played only Herbert’s favorite 
songs), got sleepy over the last fashion plates, 
and cross over the last novel. She had paced 
the long parlors up and down, ot because she 
was impatient for his arrival (she was too well- 
bred to love him heartily enough and healthily 
enough for that), but because she was alone in 
the house, with only the stapid servants to keep 
her company, and could think of nothing better 
to busy herself about—walked till her dainty 
feet fairly ached with their restless pacing back 
and forth. Then she had stopped before one of 
the long mirrors and arranged and re-arranged 
to suit her own capricious taste, the stylish braids 
of her abundant hair, petulantly wondering how 
much a fright her dressing-maid would make her, 
if left to herself. 

“ There's a beggar at the door, what wont be 
sent away all I can do, ma’am,” said a servant, 
thrasting her head into the room, while the 
white, jewelled fingers were still busy at their 
task of unlooping and looping up again the silk- 
en, scented waves of braided hair. 
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“ Nonsense, Nancy,” was the peevish answer. 
“You presume on my good nature, because I 
happen to be alone this evening. “Where's the 
earthly use of your coming to me with such staff 
as that. » Of course she'll go away if yon tell 
her to.” 

“But she’s such a pretty, scared, tender-look- 
ing little thing, ma’am, and so yoang, and has 
sach a white, sad face, and such a tired way of 
speaking, that I hadn’t the heart to send her 
away no better than she came, unless you are 
unwilling for me to take her into the kitchen— 
the back kitchen, of course, ma’am—and cheer 
her up a bit with something toeat and drink.” 

If Miss Jalia had heard her described as old 
and infirm and haggard, ten to one she would 
have ordered Nancy to banish her from the prem- 
ises instantly, though she was not natarelly un- 
kind at heart; but the servant girl’s adjectives 
struck her fancy, as a pretty paragraph ina 
fashionable sensation sermon on charity might 
have done. A strange impulse came over her. 

“You say she is young and pretty, Nancy,” 
she said, glancing at her watch again, and yawn- 
ing languidly. “If that is thé case, she must be 
interesting, and you may show her in here. Don’t 
roll your eyes out so, girl,” she added, laughing 
at Nancy's stare of amazement, “but do as I 
tell you. Iam dying of ennui, and perhaps she 
will serve to amuse me for awhile.” 

Amuse you, Lady Julia! God forbid! 

‘What a sweet, white, mournful face it was 
that dawned upon her vision the next moment 
with the roses blanched entirely out of the wax- 
en cheeks—with the light of all womanly faith 
and joy and hope faded from the melancholy 
eyes, as though drenched away by constant 
weeping—with the delicate lips quivering, as in 
a pallid supplication for rest and peace—and the 
soft hair astray about the temples, as beantifally 
and sadly golden as sunshine on new-made 
graves. O yes, what a very éweet, white, mourn- 
fal face it was—so wan, 80 pleading, so wistful, 
and so weary—with such a forlorn, dejected, pen- 
teat expression lying about the young mouth, 
and over the low, smooth brow like a shadow! 
And what an old, old look it gave to the girlish 
countenance to have that littl human bundle 
hugged to the youthful bosom beneath ! 

“Nancy told the truth—you are pretty,” said 
Julia, speaking with impulsive frankness, and 
roused into something quite like interest, by her 
strange guest’s youth and loveliness. “I nover 
shoald have mistrasted you were a beggar though, 
you don’t look like one. You are not at all like 
those horrid old things who beg in the street. If 
you had been, I shouldn’t have let you come in 
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here,” she added, pulling the trembling little fig- 
ure forward into the fall blaze of light, and shen 


| pashing her good-naturedly down into the deli- 


cious depths of 4 laxurious rocking-chair, against 
the crimson cushions of which, her face looked 
more thin and melancholy than ever. 

“(And indeed I am not a beggar, ma’am—that 
is, I have not been one long.” The words were 
articulated wearily and slowly, as though all the 
frail young creature's strength was concentrated 
in the effort to speak them. “I never before to- 
day asked charity, ma’am—never indeed. But 
I could not see my baby starve—O, I could net, 
could not see my blessed darling starve.” 

Down underneath ail the vanity and pride aad 
selfishness of Julia Knowlton’s surface character, 
there was a sealed fountain of tender, womanly 
feeling and geatle womanly charity, whieh the 
pathos of those few plaintive words stirred into 
sudden life. 

“Poor thing !’’ she said, leaning over the chair, 
and smoothing back with her jewelled hand the 
loove gold of the straying bair— poor thing! 
tell me your story—you have a story, I am sure.” 

“Not much —of—a—one—ma’am.” Still 
more wearily and wanderingly came the faintly 
spoken words, and stilt more thin and pallid for_ 
their utterance, looked the attenuated face lean- 
ing back against the glowing velvet cushions. 
“ I¢ is a—very—very—old—story, ma’am. I was 
80 young—¢o silly—eo vain—¢o credulous—” 

She stopped there, raised her head a little, and 
withdrew the ragged covering from the tiny bun- 
die nestling at her breast, revealing a baby face 
still more wan, and sharp, aud pitifal than her 
own, and holding it forward a little more into 
the light (drooping her head as she did so), as 
though that would finish her story for her better 
than words. 

“You were seduced then 1” 

Julia said it, snatching her caressing hand 
away from among the golden coils of hair, as 
though they had been so many serpents, and 
stepping suddenly back, with the quick, cold im 
stinct of self-righteousness freezing over for an 
instant the sweet waters of pity, so lately troubled 
to their depths. Seduced! What a hard, cold 
word it seemed, coming from those haughty lips, 
and what a wide gulf it fixed between those two 
young and beantifal women—so near together, 
because they were young and beautiful, and yet 
so ‘infinitely far apart in the world’s dimly seeing 
eyes. 5 

It was a sad, sad picture, and any artist who 
could have wrought it out on canvass, might 
have brought the very angels down from heaven 
to weep above the production of his genius. A 
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ead, sad picture—the Hetle, tremviting, penitent 
omscast—a child in years and in strength—a wo- 
man only in her ain aed its punishment of shame 
—shrinking and drooping over her starving bebe, 
in the glare and gorgeousness ef that Inxurions 
room, and her more favored sister holding her- 
self scornfally aloof, with the light gleaming over 
her silken raiment, revealing the flush and the 
angry darkness of pride on her beautiful face, 
flashing and throbbing over the jewels in her 
braided hair—over the delicate laces on her bo- 
som, and the golden bracelets banding her round 
white arms !—e sad, sad picture! 

But the angel came dewn and troubled the 
waters of Julis Knowlton’s heart once again. 
‘There came before her, while she stood there, the 
memory of a sweet story that has been handed 
dows to us through the centaries—the story of 
the Magdalen of old—the penitens Magdalen, 
who found strongth and pardon and peace, be- 
cause of the holy, pitying leve and tenderness 
ef her Divine Brother and Saviour! Somehow, 
though Julia was a frivolous, giddy woman of 
the world, that memory touched and softened 
her heart. 

“ Poor child !” she said, again leaning over the 

. chair as she had done st fires, and gathering 
away once more the soft, stray treases from the 
drooping face. ‘ Poor child! peor child! I 
pity you from my heart. Yon have been sadly 
wronged. What is your baby’s mame, dear ?” 

The bent face lifted itself at the question, 
flamed all over for an instant with the sudden 
etain of shame, like snow turning blood-red un- 
der the sunset, then grew white with a whiteness 
as of death, and fell back faintly among the ruby 
eushions. 

“ Herbert !” 

“ Herbert !—Herbert what, poor dear?” 

“Her—bert Fray, now. (What a feeble, 
forced, wandering whisper i¢ was!) I have 
-rcalled him Herbert Granger—until—to-day 
bat I saw him—saw him—its father—and he 
wes—cru—el—O so cruel !”” 

With a face so changed that it seemed sudden- 
ly petrified into marble, Julia Knowlton turned 
away, and walked unsteadily to and fro, stretch- 
ing out her clasped hends between herself and 
ber guest, eceming to shrink away from the 
harmless, quiet little figure, aa though the very 
sight of it hurt come tender plaee in her heart— 
eeeming to shrink away, as that had shrunk away 
not long before, in the darkness and noise of the 
great crowded street. 

Ab, even fashionable wersen have hearts 
sometimes, capable of loving and of suffering— 
aud hers, wrestling stormily with its pein, under 





her jewelled boddice, was one of them. ne of 
the barriers which she had so proudly bailt up 
between herself and the little outcast hed been 
thrown down with such foree, that her whele 
womanly seul recoiled frem the sheck. She 
went forward at last, still holding her clasped 
hands between herself and her guest, as though 
to ward off some apprehended hart. Bat, 0, 
how harmlessly still the fragile figure was lying! 
How pitifully white the thin face showed againat 
the brilliant background of rosy velvet! How 
strangely cloee the long, fair lashes clung to the 
sunken cheeks! Waa ahe asleep ? 

“ Wake up, dear!”—the clasped hands were 
etill between them—“ wake up, and come with 
me to the kitchen. I ought to have thought of 
it long ago, you look so famished and exhausted. 
Are you not hungry 1” 

The baby stirring in its ragged blanket, woke 
up and smiled in her face. That was all the an- 
swer that she received. 

“Come, wake ap! It is strange you could ge 
to sleep with that name on your lips.” (The 
hands were shudderingly unclasped then, and one 
of them was laid gently on the sloeper’s shoulder 
to rouse her.) 

Ay, you may unlock your hands without feaz, 
Lady Julia. The poor thing will never hurt 
your heart any more with her sad history! You 
may clasp the slender shoulders, and bend down 
closely over the pallid, mournful face, and call 
her by name, and try to waken her by the men- 
tion of food (you could have wakened her so yes- 
terday, or the day before, or even a week since, 
for she was hungry as long ago as that—but you 
cannot waken her now.) God’s saddest angel 
has bean in your presence when you knew it not, 
and 8 ransomed spirit went out with him into the 
mystery of the unknown hereafter, never to 
know hunger, or cold, or sin, or shame, any more 
forever. 





People wondered why the match was brokea 
off between the handsome Herbert Granger and 
the beautiful heiress, Julia Knowlton—they had 
seemed so devoted to each other! And they 
wondered still more, as the years went by, why 
she remained single, and what strange whim had. 
got into her head that she should adopt and ed- 
ucate as her own that pale-faced little pauper 
boy, whose antecedents no one knew or conld, 
even guess at. Perhaps if they could have looked 
into her heart, knowing whose child it was, and 
seen that ahe loved it less for its own sake than 
for its erring father’s, yet loved it greatly for ita 
own, they would have wondered still the mare. 
Bat eo it was. 
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fonsermas.) 
NIGHT THOUGHTS. 





BY MELINDA LEWIS. 





‘The moonbeams are lighting the hills aad the vales, 
While night's deepest silence o'er all things prevalis; 
The stars shining brightly their watches still keep, 
And Nature repores to quiet and sleep; 

But the niind fs still sctive, and sends forth the ray 
‘That ikamines our fe like the first beams of day. 


‘We listen with rapture to Nature's sweet hymn, 

At morn, or at eve when the daylight grows dim; 
In the hour when we tarn to the pest, and reflect 
On the hearts that we love and the minds we respect ; 
And ’tis well thus to cheer the ead spirit and lone 
With music and memory, the lovely and gone. 


Avé cach hour bas ite lesson to kindly impert, 

If we yield to its teachings s true willing heart ; 

Some breathings of hesven to throw o'er the gloom 
And the cares of the world, like a wreath on the tomb: 
Where the forms of the loved and the lovely repose, 
‘Where bloom in sad beauty the violet and rose. 


But at this seeming panse when deep silence bears sway, 
When thoughts are more free, and glad spirits obey * 

” ‘Their beavenly missions, we wake to the power 
Of trath, that seems born of the loneliest hour: 
And the world stands unveiled to our vision, and light 
Shines forth like the stars in the deep shades of night. 


O, heed ite grave teachings, for wisdom and worth 
Are more to be sought than the riches of earth ; 
And the loward revealings are given to guide 

‘To freedom and happiness—all things beside 

‘May be doubted, if ever conflicting they prove 
‘With their Judgment of trath and the spirit of love. 
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THE UNWELCOME MONITOR. 





BY EDWARD D. PRABODY. 





Soms years ago I was appointed agent for an 
extensive firm in the city of New York, and was 
obliged by the duties of my office to travel fre- 
quently in the Western States. In thoee days 
the means of communication between different 
parts of the country were“muach less extended 
than at present, and in consequence I very often 
performed long journeys on horseback, conceal- 
ing commonly large sams of money about my 
person. For the better security of life and prop- 
erty, which were not seldom endangered in the 
less populous districts, I invariably made it my 
practice to go armed ; and being naturally of a 
fearless turn, rather enjoyed than otherwise the 
sense of danger from which I was never wholly 
free. One of my adventures—and I met many 
well worth narrating—involved circumstances 
which at the time seemed to border on the su- 
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pereatarel, and. whidis, although subsequently 
explained in pact, have always been in a groet 
measure wysterieusly inexplicable. No systelx 
of peychology has ever yet succeeded in analys#- 
ing these occult operations of the mind, by~ 
which the imagination is determined to represent 
on its casivase seenea which are yet enveloped im 
the impenetrable darkeess of fatarity. Bus to 
my stery. : 

The occasions of my business in the year 183~, 
rendered it necessary for me to traverse atone the 
‘western part of the State of Ohio, and 1 made 
the journey, as usual, on horseback. This State, 


| now one of the mest lustrous stars in the federal 


conatellation, was at that time eclipsed in glery'. 
by many a sister luminary which bas since grown 
dim beside it. The greater part of my route lay ° 
through a thinly peopled region, in which the 
houses were “like, angel’s visita, few and far be: 
tween,” and in which I was frequently obliged 
to put np with aecommodations of the very 
plainest description. One wet, raw, windy day 
in October I hed ridden turther than common on 
a wretubed road, Which had greatly tasked the 
powers of my willing horse; and as the after. 
noon wore away, and still no signs of a heuse 
appeared, I began-to feel anxious no less on his 
account than on my own. Just befure evening: 
closed in, however, I was overjoyed by the dis 
tant prospect of a house, rudely built, indeed, 
but as welcome to my eyes as the low-lying © 
shores of Guanabani to the strained vision of 
Columbus and his comrafles. Patting the neck’ 
of my jaded steed, and speaking encouraging 
words to him, I pushed on to the haven which 
promised us rest after the toil and weariness of 
the day’s exertions. Through the uncurtained 
windows of the lower story streamed out into the 
increasing darkness a cheerful light, whose wav- 
ering brightness indicated an open fire-place. 
As I drew near the house, I could partially dis- 
cera through the gloom the shapes of irregular 
sheds and outbuildings attached to the main 
stractare ; but I only eursorily glanced at these, 
befng more intent on reaching the inside than - 
scratinizing the outside of the edifice. The 
sound of nfy horse’s hoofs attracted the attention 
of the inmates, and aman issued from one of the 
outbuildings, bearing « dark lantern which en- 
tirely concealed his own figure, while i¢ plainly 
revealed mine. 

“Can you take care of my horse, and give me 
food and lodging for the night?” I inquired. 
“We are both exhausted, and can hardly go 
farther before to-morrow.” 

“ Yes,” was the laconic answer. 

I dismounted and followed the man as he led 
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my horse into the barn; and having seen him 
well provided for, we went without an additional 
syllable into the house. My companion all the 
while, whether accidentally or desiguedly, kept 
the bright side of the lantern constantly turned 
toward me ; and it was not until we entered the 
apartment containing the fire, that I could fairly 
obtain asightof him. Linvoluntarily turned my 
gaze upon him before even glancing at the room 
into which I now entered, impelled by an irre- 
sistible curiosity for which I was at a loss to ac- 
coant. He was aman of rather more than the 
average stature, with a breadth across the shoul- 
dies I have never but once seem equalled; in- 
deed, 80 athletic was his appearance that I saw 
instantly I was bat a babe in comparison of 
physical strength, although at least two inches 
his superior in statare. His features were not 
illehaped ; if it had not been for a low forehead, 
he might have been called almost good looking ; 
his complexion, however, was dark, and a pro- 
fusion of bushy beard rendered the expression 
of his mouth hardly visible. I was just turning 
my eyes from his face to obeetve the aspect of 
my Dew quarters, when for a second his glance 
met mine; it was instantaneously averted, but a 
thrill of horror, loathing and dismay shot 
throngh my frame like an agonising electrical 
shock. It was a rather small, black eye the oth- 
er being sightless and nearly shut, which had 
thus powerfully affected me ; in its horrible glit- 
ter seemed to lurk the concentrated quintessence 
of devilish malignity. fo words can describe 
the convulsive recoil with which I shrank from 
that glimpse into the depths of his soul; it was 
as if the earth had yawned beneath my feet, and 
in the blackness of the gloomy abyss I had half 
descried the deeper blackness, vast and ill- 
defined, of the prince of evil. With an immense 
effort of will, however, I shook off the influence 
of the man, and directed my attention to the 
objects that surrounded me. The room was not 
large, and was roughly plastered, although din- 
gy and dirty. Atone end was a rude attempt at 
a bar, formed out of unplaned boards; an@ 
behind this sat a woman of about thirty, with a 
wild expression of despair on her face; not im- 
pulsive and ungovernable, but graven in sharp 
lines on every feature, as if it were the sculp- 
tured countenance of a condemned criminal. 
On one side of the fireplace sat a man with his 
legs up against the side of the room, looking 
moodily into the fire, and smoking a clay pipe, 
black as the chimney-back ; he did not raise his 
eyes once towards me. On the other side sat a 
dog on his hind legs, a rough, nondescript-look- 
ing animal, with a sullen yet honest stare in his 
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eye, as he surveyed me, grewling low all the 
while. The farniture of the room was of the 
rudest kind, consisting of a few chairs and a 
table, on which lay a large jack-knife, and a 
piece of plug tobacco; one tallow candle stood 
near by, with along smoky wick. 

I touk a chair and sat down by the fire, and 
asked if they could give me any supper. The 
woman arose, and without saying a word, set on 
the table from behind the ber, a half eaten leg of 
ham, a loaf of bread, and a jug of milk, and 
then resumed her seat in silence. My conductor 
sat down near the fire, with his face half turned 
away from me, and lighting a pipe, puffed away, 
likewise in silence. My nerves are none of the 
most susceptible, but by this time the gloom of 
the party had thoroughly infected me, and my 
feelings were not to be envied, as I heartily 
wished the morrow were come. The one-eyed 
man rose at last, and went to the bar. 

“ Well ?”’ said the woman, coldly. 

“ Brandy,” was the reply. 

« You've had enough, already,” she retorted, 
bitterly. 

“ You lie,” he answered, with a fierce oath, 
“T’ve got to stick the hog early in the morning, 
and I want some more.” 

“ You'd rather stick the hog than kill a chick- 
en, any day,” exclaimed the woman, passion- 
ately, “I hate you, you brute.” 

“You do, do you ?” sneered he. ‘Give me 
the bottle, or I’ll break it over your head.” 

“ Take it yourself,” groaned she, leaving the 
bar, “I wish you were dead, and me too.” 

The man took the bottle and drank a long 
draught from it, casting at the same time a men- 
acing look towards the woman, and shaking his 
head at her threateningly. The woman shud- 
dered, and covered her face with her hands. I 
could not stand it any longer, and abruptly asked 
torbe shown to my chamber. 

The man, taking up a candle, motioned me to 
follow him, when the dog, which had been quiet 
before, evinced signs of great uneasiness, and, 
after trying to atrest’ my notice by a series of 
hybrid noises, halfway between a bark and a 
whine, seized hold of my pantaloons, and held 
me fast. 

“ Curse the dog,” muttered the man, with an 
awfal oath, under his breath, aud adding, “ Don’t 
mind the cur,” he dealt the poor animal such a 
kick with his heavy boot as sent him flying across 
the room with a yelp of pain. 

Without farther delay he conducted me up a 
narrow flight of staira into a room contaiuing a 
tolerably decent bed, a washstand, table, and a 
couple of chairs. Setting the candle duwn, he 
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left the room and went down staiya, No sooner 
had the door closed behind him, than I noiselessly 
bolted it, and placed all the available furniture 
in the room against it, which operations conaid- 
erably alleviated the uneasiness of my mind. 
As I turned towards the table to examine my 
pistols, I was startled at seeing in a cheap look- 
ing-glass which rested against the wall, the re- 
fection of the end of my money belt, just visible 
between my waistcoat and my pantaloons. I 
commonly wore this next my body, but on this 
morning I had accidentally forgotten it till near- 
ly dressed, and had therefore strapped it around 
me hastily, as I had little time to spare. I re- 
collected with no slight disquietude the opportu- 
nity of observing this which had been atfurded 
by the dark lantern; and the enigmatical remark 
of she woman, the diabolical look of my host, and 
the suspicious behaviour of the dog, simualtane- 
ously recurred to my mind, and contributed 
greatly to increase this disquietude. My firet 
impulse was not to go to bed atall; but my sec- 
ond was to apostrophize myself under the title of 
“ infernal foul,” and, following the line of con- 
duct implied, although hardly expressed, in this 
remark, I took off my clothes, aud plunged intg 
bed. 
The wild moanings of the wind kept me list- 
ening for a while to their gusty music, and en- 
hanced the feeling of awe which I strove in vain 
to banish from my breast. After an hour or two, 
however, as everything seemed perfectly still, the 
fatigue of my journey gained the mastery of all 
anxiety, aud 1 fell into a state akin to sleep, but 
distinguished from it by my retaining a con- 
sciousness of where I was and how I was circum- 
stanced. I was powerless to move or act, but 1 
seemed gifted with an almost supernatural acute- 
ness of mental activity, by which I touk cogni- 
zance of the least noise or disturbance. In this 
abnormal condition I appeared to remain tranquil 
for a long time, seeing and hearing altogether 
indepeudently of physical organs of sense, when 
I became aware in my dream—for it was only an 
unusual kind of dream—of a scratching noise 
just ouside my chamber window, which was near 
the head of the bed. This grew louder and 
louder, antil, bursting the spell of inaction which 
had hitherto bound me hand and fvot, 1 appeared 
to leap ap and rush to the window. ALI with- 
out was hidden in inky blackness, and the candle 
Thad left burning on the table was flickering in 
its socket, evidently about to expire. With a 
great effurt I flaug up the casement, and peered 
eagerly into the gloom, but I could discern noth- 
ing ; and as 1 was on the point of closing the 
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shiver all over my frame, 4 large object brushed 
against my hands, and leaped into the room. I 
started back, and giving a hurried glance round 
the chamber, saw by the: latest flicker of the dy- 
ing candle, the form of the strange-looking deg . 
I had seen down stairs, sitting on the bed bolt, 
upright, and staring at me. The next instant I 
was in utter darkness. 

For some moments, I hardly knew how long, 
I stood motionless, while a crowd of conflicting 
emotions swept across my mind ; but soon recay- 
ering myself, I luckily remembered there was 
pleasy of matches in my cigar case; toward my 
coat pocket therefore I groped my way, and se- 
curing them, struck oneof them. What was my 
joy to see standing on tha wooden mantel-piece 
asecond candle, half burned, bus still able to 
give light for a couple of hours, at least? This 
was speedily kindled, and then, turning towards 
the dog, 1 approached the bed. The animal 
seemed to have no ill-natared designs, but as I 
drew nearer, tarned his nose upward, and gave a 
low growl, and finding I did nut heed his pan- 
tomime, but stretched out my hands to seize 
him, he repeated the action, and took every pos- 
sible means to direct my attention to the cviling. 
Without understanding his desire at the time, I 
involuntarily glanced upward, and conceive my 
horror at seeing directly over the head of my 
bed, the faint bus distinct outlines of a large trap- 
dvor. 

My frozen blood had hardly begun to tingle 
along my veins once more, when my eyes, firmly 
riveted on this mysterious object, plaiuly per- 
ceived it tremble, and commence sluwly w open. 
The dog observed this likewise, aud attering a 
loud howl, sprang from the bed aud out of: the 
still open window. The door, ncvertheless, as- 
cended gradually, and just as a furious gust of 
wind swept by, and with one of its eddies ex- 
tinguished the candle, a large, heavy something 
fell with a crash upon the bed. With agusp and 
acry of suffocation, 1 started, and opeviug my 
eyes, discovered I had been dreaming; and the 
sense of bewilderment accompanying my wak- 
ing did not prevent a feeling of iuteuse rolief. 

At tiret I could not recollect where I was, and 
fancied I must be at home; bat a fow seconds 
sufficed to dispel the illusion. Custing my eyes 
ruuaod in an effort to identify myoclf aud ascer- 
tain my position, I saw the candle on the table 
flaring up every now and then in a desperate 
straggie for existence. Hastily gluncing at the 
mautl, I saw another candle, haif burned, which 
1 had not noticed when I went to bed. I was 
now thoroughly aroused, and with a fureboding 


window again, fur the wind was high, and sent a | prehension, looked up at the ceiling, and, O 
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heaven, in the dimmess of the ligttt I saw the 
regular figure of a rectangle traced upon the 
plastering directly above me. Every muscle of 
my whole body was paralysed by this discovery, 
and a weight seemed to lie with crushing force 
upon my chest; and with a spitit now com- 
plevely overcome by superstitious terror, I lay 

‘ attempting to summon sufficient resolution to 
arise, and examine the chamber more closely, 
when—hark, could it be !—yes—no—yes, there 
was, unmistakebly, # faint souttd outside my 
window, resembling the noise of a dog’s claws 
against the wall. It grew more and more dis 
tinct, accompanied at intervals with a low whin- 
ing, and an occasional short, sharp yelp. No 
sooner had F become convinced that this was 
really the case, than my self-possession returned ; 
T got up, put on my clothes, took one pistol in 
nry hand, leaving the other under my pillow, and 
walked resolately towards the window. 

My candle had become extinguished by this 
time, and as I looked out into the black abyss of 
night, I saw that the clouds, dashed here and 
there with spots of silver, were breaking up, and 
that before long the moon would appear. I 
threw open the window, and at once, as if borne 
by the gust of wind which rushed into the apart- 
ment, in leaped the black dog which seemed so 
mysteriously connected with this singular adven- 
ture of mine. I was now completely my own 
master; by a vigorous effort of the will I quelled 
the shadowy fears which besieged my heart, and 
looked out with straining eyes to discern, if pos- 
sible, the means by which the dog conld thus 
make his appearance outside a second story 
window. A transient moonbeam showed me 
one of the numerous outbuildings before men- 
tioned, at right angles with the wall of the house, 
and from the eaves of this all along the side of 
the house extended a narrow-plank, about five 
inches wide. A thick black cloud obscuring the 
moon again, precluded further observation, and 
I turned from the window. 

1 felt confident that my cigar case was erpty 
of matches, but, to test the accuracy of my 
dream, I felt for it, opened it, and discovered at 
Teast twenty. I struck a light, and, as I ex- 
pected, there was the dog upon the bed, in the 
very attitude of the vision. All doubt now van- 
ished from my mind that I had been mysteriously 
warned of intended foul play of some nature, 
and [ stood a moment revolving in my mind the 
best course of action. This I speedily decided 

‘on. Going up to the dog, I caressed him, and 
was on the pointof carrying him to the window, 
when—to make my dream more exact a proph- 
ecy—he turned his noso towards the ceiling, and 
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, commenced whining very low. I instantly 


seized him, and hurled him out of the window, 
with some lite compunctions at thas treating 
my only friend in the accursed house, but I could 
make no delay. 

Laying some clothes on the bed in the form of 
| man, as nearly as possible, and extinguishing 
the candle, I retired to the farthest corner of the 
room, and, sitting down in one of the chairs F 
had placed against the door, with my revolver 
in my hand, determined to await the issue of 
events. For half an hour I sat perfectly stilt, 
listening to every whistle and sigh of the wind, 
which blew intermittently through the window 
Thad left open, and straining my eyes, when- 
ever there was a gleam of light, to discern 
whether there was any movement in the trap- 
door. At last, when a momentary ray shone if, 
1 saw it partly open, and now I anxiously waited 
in silence and darkness for the next development 
of this awful mystery. Presently I heard a low 
creaking, as of ropes, then a tremendous crash, 
the report of a pistol, the sound of heavy feet 
overhead, and the fall of some dull, yielding 
body outside the window. The pause which 
fojlowed these almost simultaneous noises, was 
broken by low groans of pain from the ground 
beneath my window, and the general murmur of 
8 great distarbance in the lower part of the house. 
I hastily re-lit the candle, and going to the bed, 
found a vast stone had been dropped upon the 
pillow where my head had previously lain. Sud- 
denly remembering the pistol I had left beneath 
the pillow, with the exertion of my utmost 
strength I rolled off the massive stone, and found 
the pistol discharged. ‘ 

Instantly the trath flashed across my mind. 
I rushed to the window, and looking down, saw 
the woman, and the man I had noticed in the 
bar-room the night before, bending with torches 
in their hands over the prostrate body of my host, 
who was evidently in the agonies of death. The 
rafflan had been waiting on the outside of the 
window until the accomplice had performed his 
hellish work, in order to rob my mangled corpse 
of the money he knew I had in my possession ; 
and the pistol being accidentally discharged by 
the fall of the stone, the ball had pierced his 
brain, entering through the evil eye which had 
given me such a thrill of horror. 

At the discovery of this hideous plot, and the 
awful retribation with which Divine Justice had 
punished its author, my senses threatened to de- 
sert me; but, reflecting that in such a house I 
could hardly be safe, no sooner had they carried 
the dying man within, than I clambered down 
outside, touk my ‘horse from the stable, and 
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mounted him unobserved. As Y passed the 
house, however, and looked back at the room I 
had so recently occupied, and which had so 
mearly been the scene of a far different tragedy, 
I eaw lights in the window. The sound of my 
horse's hoofs drew the attention of the man with- 
in, who had ascended to see what had become of 
me, and to ascertain the cause of his comrade’s 
death ; and instantly levelling a rifle at me, he 
fired. As I was looking at him at the very mo- 
ment, I anticipated his action by clapping spurs 
to my horse, thereby somewhat disconcerting his 
aim, and in all probability saving my own life, 
for the ball grazed my shoulder, causing a scar 
which remains to this day. Ten long miles had 
my good horse to gallop before I reached the 
nearest justice of the peace, and returning as 
speedily as possible, we found our birds flown, 
and the house half burned to the ground. 

No information in regard to them could be ob- 
tained, except that they had lived in this habita- 
tion about two years, and had been shunned and 
feared by the settlers of the neighborhood. The 
conflagration of the house was arrested, but 
nothing was discovered, throwing any light on 
the matter. The body of the foiled murderer 
was taken, charred, and scarcely recognizable, 
from the ashes of his dwelling, where he had 
apparently been flung by his associates as the 
quickest mode of burying him. Having ascer- 
tained the futility of further investigation, at 
least for the present, we rode away ; and passing 
through an adjacent wood, the dog which had 
played so strange a part in this most strange 
drama, made his appsarance suddenly on our 
left, and followed our horses to the village of 
R—. In gratitude for his efforts to preserve 
me from destruction, I henceforward shared my 
own home with my unwelcome monitor. 





i -' “WLAXEN RINGLETS. 

Poets have often sung in raptares of blue-eyed, 
lesghing, flax-haired girls, but George Speight, 
of lon, @ thoroughly pes man, un 
stands things better oee dreaming rhyme- 
sters who make sonnets to their sweethearts. 
He has just taken out a patent for making plaits 
and curls for head-dresees and other head orna- 
ments, and employs Russian or American hemp, 

to the exact shade desired, and glossed up 
with aromatic grease, and curled to adorn the 
head of some happy fair one, either with flowing 
aubarn or raven locks, as may be desired. When 
it is taken into consideration that long brown 
hen, foe, maeleine Jodien: areca! carts, Cows from 
$10 to $12 |, Mr. Speight ma; con- 
sidered a tort of benefactor to all those individ- 
uals deficient in natural cranial ornamentation, 
although we think his invention will ‘pie the 


sep , who cultivate their hair ex- 
eer Scientific American. 
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A OBYLON JUGGLER. 

As this was one of the idle seasons of the year, 
during which labor is suspended while waiting 
for the rains of the monsoon, ere re-commencing 
the sowing of rice, the Kandyans were lounging 
about their villages, or red in groups by the 
roadside, engaged in listless and sedentary amuse- 
ments. In one place, a crowd was collected to 
watch the feats of a Juggler, who, to our sur- 
prise, commenced his performance by jumping up 
on toa pole, and Placing his feet upon a cross bar 
six feet from the ground. On this he coursed 
along by prodigious leaps, and returning to the 
audience, steadied himself on his perch, and then 

ned his exhibition. This consisted of endlees 

rts of legerdemain : catching pebbles from his 
confederate below, which, upon opening his 
closed hand, flew away as birds ; ing an egg 
shell, and allowing a small serpent to escape from 
it; and keeping a series of brass balls in motion 
by stri them with his elbows, as well as his 
hands. ing on his nose a small stick with 
an inverted cup at top, from which twelve perfo- 
rated balls were suspended by silken cords, he 
placed twelve ivory, rods in his mouth, and so 

jided them by his lips and as to insert 
t @ end of each in @ corresponding aperture in 
the ball, till the whole twelve were sustained by 
the rods, and the central support taken away. 
This and endless other tricks he perforny , bal- 
ancing himself all the while on the single pole 
on which he stood. He took a ball of granite, 
six or seven inches in diameter, and probabl 
fourteen pounds weight, and, standing with his 
arms extended in line, he rolled it from the wrist 
of one hand across his shoulders to the wrist of 
the other, backward and focmerd repeatedly, ap- 
parently less by raising his arms than a vi 
orous Zrort pee ee Bani of his Be bee 
seizing it in ands, he flung it repeat 
twen 5 feet high, and, if ic in its descent 
till within a few inches of his skull, he bent for- 
ward his head, and caught the ball each time be- 
tween his shoulders; then, bounding along the 
road, still mounted on his pole, he closed his per- 
formance amid the smiles of the audience — 
From Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon. 


one 
HABITS OF THE MARMOSET. 

‘When properly tamed, the marmoeet will come 
and siton its owner’s hand, its little paws cling- 
ing tightly to his fingers, and its tail coiled over 
his hand, or wrist. Or it will clamber up his arm 
and sit on his shoulders, or if chilly, hide itself 
beneath his coat, or even creep into a convenient 


pee The marmoeet has a liking for 
ir, and is fond of playing with the locks of its 
owner. One of these little creatures, which was 
the Property of a gentleman adorned with a 
bushy |, Was wont to creep to its master’s 
face, and to nestle among the masses of beard 
which decorated his chin. Another marmoset, 
which belonged to a lady, and which was liable 
anger by nibbling tho eal of bar rings," Ifthe 
ry 6 ent , 
hair were bound round her head, the curious little 
animal would draw a tress down, and bite its ex- 
tremity, as if it were trying to eat the hair by de- 
grees. The same individual was of an 
accomplishment which is almost unknown 


these litle monkeys—namely, standing on 
head.— Wood’s Illustrated Natural History. 
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‘There's a tree that blossoms in winter time, 
Tu spite of tempests, aod wind, and mow; 
‘And fruit as bright a in tropic clime 
On ite fresh green branches wave and glow; 
No matter how gloomy the winter be, 
There ’s sure to be frult on the Christmas-tree. 
Many M. Cuase. 








General Care of Flowers. 

Numerous plants, which it would require too much 
space to enumerate, will need attention at this time. 
Pelargontams require some special attention; re-pot all 
the plants intended for early bloom, and carefally train 
out the branches, so as to make bushy plants; nip off the 
ends of the growing shoots; keep in a light and airy pert 
of the house, near the glass, and fumigate often, to keep 
down the green fiy. Assleas will show signs of a fresh 
growth, and as soon as they do, water more liberally. 
Cinirarias will need to be shifted, if growing fast; keep 
them neer the glass, and practice fumigation fegulariy, 
as the green fy is destructive to the beauty of this plant. 
Achimenes and gloxiniss may mow be re-potted, placing 
them In the warmest part of the house, and water spar- 
ingly for © week or two. 


Cistus. 

‘The rock rose. Beautiful hardy and balf-hardy shrubs, 
which grow freely in a mixture of loam and peat, and are 
readily increased by cuttings planted ander s hand-glass, 
layers or seeds, which are ripened in abundance. Most 
of the species are of low growth, and are generally used 
for rock-work. The dwarf kinds belog generally tender, 
will require « slight protection during severe winters, 
when they are planted out for rock-work. There are sev- 
eral other kinds of cistus, but none #0 beautiful as this 
Tock roee. 


Iacaranda. 

‘Acclimbing plant, native of Brasil, with besutifal lilac 
flowers, shaped like those of the catalpa. The wood is 
said to be the rosewood of commerce. In Bogland it re- 
quires a store. It should be grown ins mixture of loam 
and peat, and it should be kept pearly dry during the 
winter. It fs propagated by cuttings, which should not 
‘be deprived of their leaves, and which must be struck in 
pure rand under a glass. Some persons suppose the rose- 
‘wood to be # kind of mimosa. 





Divea. 

‘This is the smallest of trees—and though some kinds of 
willow are of still lower growth, they are too herbaceous 
in the texture of their stems to be legitimately entitled to 
the rank of trees. The dives, on the contrary, is as com- 
pletely a tree as an cek, thongh it seldom grows above 
three feet high. It grows in marshy soil, and if trans- 
planted, should be grown in pest kept constantly wet. 
It isa pretty little tree, and very curious on account of 
its perfect yet Lilliputian form. 

Arenaria. 

Pretty little plants, with flowers shaped like those of 
the pink. Most of the species are natives of Europe, 
and they are all quite hardy. The flowers are red, white 
and purple. These plants are easy of culture in any dry, 
sandy soil, and they are particularly suitable for rock- 
work. 


Barcanthus. 





Protection of Roses. 

Many plants require protection during the winter, and 
especially many kinds of roses. They should be carefully 
Dent down to the ground, and fastened there by stakes, 
and their tope covered with leaves, seaweed, or a light 
dressing of litter, which is perhaps the better article of 
covering. Hybrid perpetual roses always should receive 
this amount of protection. The Bourbon, Noisette, China 
‘and Tea varieties are more tender, and require greater 
care to preserve them through the winter, which may be 
siven in the following manner :—Peg the shoots carefully 
to the ground, set boards a foot wide around the margin 
of the bed, fastening them in an upright position with 
stakes; throw s few leaves and s little dirt over the tops 
of the plants, then fill up the space within the boards 
with spent tan-bark, and over the whole lay a few boards, 
#0 as to shed the rain. In the spring remove the cover- 
ing & little ate time, and the plants will be found im 
perfect health. 

In-door Plants. zt 

A few hints concerning the treatment of in-door pleats 
may now prove acceptable. All persons should recollect 
that plants in the house are more liable to mould and 
damp off than those out of doors, because, though they 
may have light and heat, there is no wind to dry up the 
molstare. Keep weil watered, but do not allow the water 
to stand round the roots. Dust suffered to remain on 
the leaves of plants is very injarious. Occasional wash- 
ing of the foliage with a mild decoction of quasaia is very 
excellent—strengthens the plants and destroys insects. 
Plants should be turned daily, that every part may have 
‘sn equal amount of sun. 


Dwarf Plants. 

‘Tall plants are not desirable for house culture, and yet 
by & very simple method they may be so dwarfed as to be 
very attractive. Take @ cutting of any plant you may 
wish to dwarf. and having set it in a pot, wait until you 
are sure it hes taken root, then shift it to another. The 
pot first used must be very small, and the plant shifted 
from one pot to another, each increasing but slightly in 
size. This way of cramping the roots prevents the plant 
from growing vigorously—it will be healthy and flourish- 
ing, but dwarfish, bushy and compact. 

Isopogon. 

Australian plants, with very curious leaves and flowers, 
nearly allied to Banksia. They should be grown in peat 
and sand, mixed with s little turfy loam, and the pot 
should be « third filled with potsherds broken small. 
‘These plants are very difficult to cultivate, as they are 
apt to damp off; the cuttings also are extremely difficult 
to strike. 


Bemedy for Bugs. 

The decoetion of camomile leaves, if sprinkled over 
plants, will destroy bugs or insects; and the plant iteslf, 
if cultivated in a garden, will in a remarkable degree con- 
tribute to the health of plants. 


Peyronsia. 

A genus of bulbous-rooted plants with rather small 
flowers, generally in corymbs, which require the uswal 
treatment of Ospe bulbe—the same treatment as the ixias. 


| Hardenbergia. 


A hew name given by Mr. Bentham to Kennedya mone- 


Bast Indian epiphytes, nearly allied to vands, which | pigte, Australion ellesbing dhrube, and five other eproiea 


seould be grown on logs of wood. 


of that genus, which have small purplish Sowers. 
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Lilies in Pots. 

Among the moet beautiful of the lily tribe is the ‘ Hil- 
tum speciosum,” and its varieties—eome of which are va- 
Hegated, as if rubies were stuck all over their petals. To 
cultivate these in pots, a compost of one-third turfy loam, 
one-third turfy peat, and one-third decayed cow manure, 
with sand one-sixth of the whole added, is suitable. Pot 
them about this season; use large pots, and choose very 
strong doable-crowned bulbe—two or three may be placed 
faa pota foot in diameter; drain them weil, and plant 
the bulbs three or four inches below the rim. When the 
stems are five or six inches long, fill up the pots with the 
compost, which will cause them to root up the covered 
part of their stems. As they rise too high for the frames, 
remove them to the greenhouse, where they will flower 
in great perfection, and retain thele beauty a long time, 
if shaded from the heat of the sun. Plants are easily 
raised from seeds sown an inch apart in pans, and placed 
fn heat; when up, place them in the greenhouse for two 
seasons. « 


Moya. 

The most common species, hoya carnosa, has curious 
waxlike flowers, from which drops s sweet, honeylike 
Jaice. It is ahothouse climber, which requires a Hght, 
ich aoil, and is propagated by cuttings, which, however, 
will not strike without the help of bottom best. It is 
sometimes grown ine greenhouse. in a warm situation, 
‘exposed to the sun. In this case, it should be tmined 
close to the glass, and s mat, or some other covering, 
thrown over the roof of the house in severe weather. 





Photinia. 

‘A very beautiful evergreen shrub or low tree, formerly 
called crategus glabra, which is nearly hardy, but thrives 
best when trained against « wall, in a sheltered aituation. 
‘The soll should be sandy loam ; and the plants are prope- 
gated sometimes by cuttings of the ripened wood, but 
more frequently by grafting or inarching on some of the 
bardy kinds of crategus. 


Dracena. 

The dragon-tree—Fastern trees and shrubs, with the 
habits of palms. They require the stove in England, and 
to be grown in peat and loam. The tooth-brushes called 
dragon's root are made from the root of the tree species 
ut into pieces about four inches long, each of which is 
‘beaten at one end with s wooden maliet, to split it into 
fibres. 


Vicia. 

‘The Vetch. The ornamental species are generally pretty 
climbing plants with pretty purplish flowers, natives of 
Burope. Some of the kinds, however, bave white, pik, 
blue and pale yellow flowers. All kinds grow freely in 
‘any garden soll, though they thrive most when the soil is 
deep and sandy; and they are propegated by seeds or 
@ivision of roots. 


Anigoszanthus. 

Evergreen herbaceous plants from New Holland, with 
deep crimson flowers, one of which, anigozanthus mangle- 
ai, well deserves a place in every greenhouse It should 
have abundance of light and air, and grows freely in loam 
and peat kept moist. 1¢ Is readily increased by division, 
or by seeds which it has ripened in this country. 








‘Wanatah. . 

‘There {s a Wanatah Camilla so called, because its bright 
erimson color resembles that of the true Wanstah plant or 
‘Telopes of Botany Bay. 
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Planting Bulbs and Tubers. 

Planting bulbs snd tubers bears considerable analogy 
to sowing seeds. The bulb or tuber may indeed be con- 
sidered as only a seed of larger growth, since it requires 
the combined influence of air, warmth and moisture to 
make it vegetate, and then it throws out stem, leaves and 
roots like a seed. There is, however, one important dif- 
ference between them; the seed expands its accumulated 
stock of carbon in giving birth to the root, stem and 
leaves, after which it withers away and disappears; while 
the bulb or tuber continues to exist throngh the whole 
life of the plant, and appears to contain » reservoir of 
carbon, which it only parts with slowly and as circum- 
stances require. In preparing the soil for bulbs the 
e4rth should be pulverised and enriched to » greater 
depth than if fixed for seeds. Bulbs in pots should be 
kept in comparative shade until they begin to start, 
Green Flies. 

The green files cover the tender leaves and buds of the 
young shoots in myriads, and are extermely difficult to 
destroy, without spoiling the appearance of the shoots 
which have been attacked by them. Tobacoo-water isan 
excellent remedy, if not too strong. It should be made 
by steeping balf @ pound of the best tobacco in a gallon 
of water—hot water; and as soon as the infusion iw cold, 
the young shoots should be dipped in it, and suffered to 
remain a few seconds, after which they should be imme- 
diately washed in clean cold water before they are suffered 
todry. If this be done carefully, the inescta will be de- 
stroyed and the shoots will remain uninjured. Lime 
water may also be tried, if no more lime be used than the 
water will hold in solution; as unless the water be quite 
clear in appearance when applied, the plaat will be very 
much disfigured with white stains of the lime. 

Sollya. 

‘This beautiful little shrab, though only introduced in 
1830, is already as common as the Fuschis, and it iss 
favorite everywhere. The leaves are evergreen, and the 
bright blue bell-shaped flowers, which are produced im 
tufts at the ends of the branches are so elegant that mo 
‘one can see them without being filled with admiration. 
The plant is a native of New Holland, and it is nearly 
hardy, aa it will stand in the open air if trained against 
a wall and slightly protected during the winter. It 
should be grown In peat and loam or heath mould, and 
it is propagated by seeds or cuttings. The fruit, which is 
a berry full of soeda, ripens freely; but the cuttings are 
very difficult to strike, and indeed, will rarely succeed 
with bottom heat. 

Marica, 

Fibrous-rooted plants, with very ornamental flowers, 
greatly resembling those of the Cape bulbs. Natives of 
Africa, some of which require a stove, and others a green- 
house, in this climate. They require the same culture as 
the amaryllis. 

Eutaxis. 

Australian shrubs, with yellow and orange pes-flowers, 
which, in Bogland, require a greenhouse. They should 
be grown in light, peaty soll, and receive the general 
treatment of Australian shrubs. There are only two 
species. 

Xylosteum. 

Only the botanical name for the pretty Fly Honey 

suckle. 
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Remarkable Incident. 

‘The Paris journals record the following singular and 
terrible fhct:—" A physician. on his return from visiting 
8 patient, ignited a lucifer match for the purpose of light- 
ing his pipe. In dofog this s spark fell upon his finger, 
stuck there, and burnt it. Iu an inetent the pain in- 
creased to such a degree that he seized his incision knife, 
eut out the burnt part, and squeezed as much blood 
from It as he could. The pain continued to increase, and 
it was found necessary to amputate the finger. Some 
hours after the pain selzed the whole hand, when he was 
obliged to lose that member. But it did not end there. 
‘The arm was next seized with the same agony; that was 
also obliged to be amputated. The following day the 
doctor died.” 





An astronomical Clock. 

‘There is In the town of Nantucket, Mass., an astro- 
nonrical clock, made by Hon. Walter Folger. when he 
was only twenty-two years of age. The plan of the whole 
of its machinery was matured and completed io his mind 
before he commenced to put It together. It keeps the 
correct date OY the year, and the figures change as the 
year changes. The san and moon, represented by balls, 
wppear to rise and set on the face of the clock, with all 
their vurtations and phases, as in the heavens. It also 
indicates the sun’s place in the ecliptic, keeps an account 
of the motion of the moon’s nodes around the ecliptic, 
amd the san and moon’s declination. 





Abundance of Weeds. 

‘An English botanist discovered, by careful examina- 
tion, 7000 weed seeds ins pint of clover seed, 12,000 in 
pint of congress seed, 80,440 ina pint of broad clover, 
and 25,600 of Dutch clover seed Inesingle plant of 
black mustard he counted over 8000 seeds, and in a speci- 
men of cbarlock, 4000; the seed of a single plant of com- 
mon dock produced 4700 little docks. The white daisy 
has over 400 seeds in cach flower, and sometimes fifty 
flowers from one root. 


Curious Tenant. 

The Mobile Tribune tells the following :—‘‘ Yesterday a 
man was fishing for crabs at one of the wharves, and 
pulled up a common half-pint bottle. On examination it 
was found that there was # amall crab in the bottle, which 
could not get out. The crab bad evidently got into the 
bottle, and finding a good, afe harbor, stayed there—but, 
in the meantime, had grown too large to admit his exit 
from the bottle.”” 


Curiosities of Bible Literature. 

It issocurious fact that there are about five hundred 
verses in Matthew's gospel that are also in Mark’s, more 
than three hundred verses in Luke that are aleo in Mark, 
and about one hundred and twenty that are also in Mat- 
thew. Nearly one-half of the gorpel by Matthew Is to be 
found in Mark, and more than one-third of the gospel by 
Luke is to be found in Mark or Matthew. 





Singular Superstition. 

‘A man was recently hanged in North Carolina, fora 
murder which he was incited to commit through « super- 
stitious belief in witchoraft, believing that the old lady 
he killed had the power to conjure his wife and child to 
death—and while in a state of intoxication, he committed 
the deed under an erroneous notion of self-defence. 





CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Louis XIV.’s Bedchamber. 

The bedehamber of Louls XIV., in the palace of Ver- 
sailies, bas been again thrown open ‘to the public, after 
‘wadergoing & complete renovation. Bvery portion of the 
fernitare has been carefully restored, especially the bed 
om which the ‘‘@rend Monarque” expired. The bed- 
stead, once regarded as a wonder of art, was made by 
Simon Delobel, who worked at it for twelve years. On 
fhe bed is a coverist embroidered by the ladies of 8t. Cyr, 
whieh was carried off into Germany during the troubles 
of the Revolution, and re-purchased by Louis Philippe. 
‘Two pictures representing the holy family, on each side 
Of the bed, have been cleaned. The ceiling, whieh is by 
Paul Veronese, and was brought from Venice by Napoleom 
L,, fe in perfect preservation. 


The World’s Weight. 

Mr. Bailey, the president of the London Astronomical 
Society, has been for six years weighing the world in dif- 
ferent ways, and is now sure that he has obtained ite spe- 
cific gravity so nearly accurate that his figures cannot 
eer more than 0,0068. He places it at 5,6747. The total 
weight of the world in gross tons of 2240 pounds, aceord- 
fog to his scales, ie (6,003,165,502,211,410,488,859) six 
thousand sixty-two millton one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand five hundred apd ninety-two billions, two hun- 
dred and eleven thousand four hundred and ten millions, 
four hundred and sighty-eight thoussad, eight hundred 
and eighty-nine tons. 


English and American Words. 

The different uses of words in England and in this coun- 
try are interesting. Lumber, which with us is applied to 
sawn timber, means trash in England. Where we say 
boards, the Englishman says deals. We take baggage on 
‘a journey; the Englishmen only juggage. Our ladies are 
fond of dry goods; their English sisters are devoted to 
haberdashery. The Yankee cries go ahead; the Britisher 
says all right, The American travels ‘in the cars;” the 
Englishman “by the rail.” The former sends a letter 
“by the mail,”’ the latter ‘‘ by the post.” The one has 
a bureau in his bedchamber, the other only a chest of 
drawers. 


A living Skeleton. 

At the University of Pennsylvanis, Professor Letty 
lstely exhibited to the medical class at bis lecture an ex- 
traordinary thin man by the name of Brown, from Falls 
township, Bucks county, Philadelphis. Dr. Lippincott, 
who introduced him at the University, informed them that 
he is forty-three years old, five feet ten and a half inches 
in height, weighs about seventy pounds, and generally 
enjoys very good health ; was actively engaged at all kinds 
of farm work till twenty years ago, when this wasting 
away of bis flesh commenced and proceeded very rapidly, 
and soon left him in his present attenuated form, with his 
intellect bright and unimpaired. : 


Curious Aocident. 

‘A young man named Rooker, living in Chicago, met 
with a singular accident « few days ago. He had been 
using « pen-knife for some purpose, and laid it down into 
his cap. A short time after, forgetting all about the 
knife, he raised his cap to put it on, when the knife fell 
out, the blade penetrating entirely through his ear from 
the inside. The knife remained sticking fast to bis ear 
‘until be drew it out. 


CUBIOUS MATTERS. - 


Invention of Bells. 

The invention of bells is attributed to Pelonias, Bishop 
of Nols, Campania, about the yrar 400. They were first 
introduced into churches as a defence agsinst thunder 
and lightning; they wore first put up at Croyiand Abbey, 
‘Lineeinshire, in 945. Im the eleventh centary and laten. 
8 was the custom to baptise them before they were used. 
‘The curfew bell was established in 1078. It wae rung at 
ight in the evening, when peaple were obliged te put out 
their fires and candles The custom was abolished in 
1100. Bellmen were first appointed in London in 1556. to 
ring the bells at night and ery out, “Take care of your 
fire aud candle; be charitable to the poor, and pray for 
the dead.” 


Mew Architecture. 

A style of architecture new to this country, is begin- 
ning to break out in the Fifth Avenue. It consists in the 
elevation of the roof to the height of about ten feet above 
the rest of the building, and ata small retreatiog angle 
with ft. This is slated like an ordinary roof, but {s, in 
effect, an additional half-story with windows. The up- 
Pearance of the thing is odd and affords an agreeable ai- 
versity in the monotonous rows of brown stone fronts, 
all of the same pattern, which line the fashionableavenue. 
The style is evidently copled from dwellings on the conti- 
nent. The fine marble structure now going up just 
above the Fifth Avenue Hotel, is to he topped of in this 
fashion. 


A Woman Passing as a Man for Forty Years. 

A most extraordinary revelation was made at an inquest 
recently, before the coronor of Salford, England. The 
body ofa man was found in the sluice at Mode Wheel, on 
the river Irwell, and in the evening an inquest was held. 
On inquiry, it was found that the deceased, who went by 
the name of Harry Stokes, was, in fect, a woman; that 
she had worked as a bricksetter for about « quarter of s 
century; that she had been twice married during that 
Period: bad kept a beer-shop in Manchester during the 
early part of her career, but in every way conducted her- 
elf ssa man. The jury, after an examination, returned 
‘& verdict of ‘‘ found drowned.” 


A Golden Gutter. 

‘The Journal de Constantinople gives an account of a 
curfons religious ceremony which has Just taken place in 
that city. Itis the reception by the sultan of the golden 
gutter in which is collected the rain that falla upon the 
temple at Mecca, and which thenceferwatd ia considered 
by the Mussulmans.as holy water. This gutter has been 
eartied from Mecoa, and received by the suitan with pom- 
pous ceremonies, It has been placed in the old palace at 
Constantinople, where the arms, flags and other memorials 
of Mohammed are carefully preserved. 


Experimenting with Animals. 

A Mr. Milne Edwards has been making some experi 
ments in feeding animals whose limbe he had broken, 
with phosphate of lime. Out of six rabbits and ten dogs, 
‘whoee legs he broke in the same way, half were fed on 
food mixed with ground bones, and their bones united 
much more rapidly than those of the unphosphated anl- 
mals. Ho thinks the use in human cases would be decid- 
edly beneficial. 





Ingenious Mechaniam. 
A miniature steam engine, complete tn all ite details, 
was exhibited at the California State Fair, of about one 


rat power, manufactured by Henry Rice, watchmaker, of 


Secramento. A steam attachment was formed with « 
copper pipe no larger in diameter than an ordinary straw, 
connecting with the boiler outside, from which it recelved 
its supply; and when under a fall bead, Its fly-wheel per- 
formed over two thousand revolutions a minute. Noth- 
ing could be more beautifully accurate in its adjustment. 
The cylinder has a three sixteenth inch bore, with seven- 
sixteenth inch stroke. It propelled s small turning-lathe, 
and elicited from the spectators many complimentary re- 
marks to the skill of ite manufacturer. 





An ansient Ship. ' 
Ptolemy Philopater, who lived some two hundred yeers 
Defore Christ, hed a ship with forty hanks of rowers, be: 
ing 660 English feet in length, being 190 feet longer than 
the Persis, and only 120 fest shorter than the Great East 
ern; seventy-six feet from one side to she ether; in height 
to gunwales it was ninety-slx feet, and from the highest 
part of the stern to the water-line it was 160 feet, and i 
bad four rudders, each sixty feet long. When it put to 
tee it held more than 4000 rowers and forty supernomar 
vies, and on the deck were 3000 marines. And besides all 
these there were a large body of mem under the decks, 
and a vast quastity of provisions and supplies. 
A new Ventilator. . 
A gentleman residing in Middlefield, Ct., says that he 
has discovered and applied a new plan for ventilating 
rooms warmed by stoves, which is as follows:—Apply a 
vertical pipe to the front of the chimney, into which thé 
lower end should enter below the stove-pipe, and the upper 
end approach within » few inches of the celling. In {ts 
operation the foul air from the top of the room rushes 
down into the chimney, to fill a partial vacuum occasion- 
ed by the draft from the stove-pipe above. By applying 
a damper to the pipe, its capacity may be adjusted as de- 
sired. This makes a cheap, trustworthy ventilator, and 
is easily applied. 


Curious Statistics. 

The following curious account is given in “ Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia,” of the nimber of horses in the various 
parts of the workl:—''The gemeral’ estimate has been 
eight to ten hornes in Europe for every huadred inhabit 
ante. Denmark has forty-five horses to every hundred 
inhabitenta, which is more than eny other European. 
country. Great Britain and Ireland have 2,500,000 
horees; France, 8,000,000; Austrian empire, exclusive of 
Italy, 2,600,000; Ruseis, 8,600,000. The United States 
have 5,000,000, which is more than any Ruropean coun+ 
tey. The horses of the whole world are estimated at 
57,420,000.” 


A travelled Needle. 

A correspondent of the Manchester Mirror says that & 
few days since a needle was taken from the outer and 
lower side of the foot, near the little toe-joint, of Mrs. Ira 
Atwood, of North Sandwich, New Hampshire, which she 
swallowed six years since. ‘The needle was a shoe needle, 
& little over an inch long, and it was whole, but quite 
rusty. The lady was alarmed at the time she swallowed 
the needle; but she had Sit ne inconvenience from it; 
and had forgotten the ¢freuthstance untii she felt s prick- 
ing in her foot, when the needle was discovered. . 
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Potatoes Escalloped. 

Mash potatoes in the usual way; then butter some nice 
clean scallop-shells, patty-pans, or teacups, or saucers; 
put in your potatoes, make them smooth at the top, cross 
a knife over them, strew a few fine bread crumbs on 
them, sprinkle them with » paste brush with = few drops 
of melted butter, and set them ins Dutch oven. When 
nicely browned on the top, take them carefully out of 
the abells, and brown on the other side. Cold potatoes 
may be warmed up this way. 

To make Brilla Soup. 

Take a shin of beef, cut off all the meat in square pleces, 
then boll the bone three hours; strain it and take off the 
fat, then put the broth to boll with the pleces of meat, » 
few carrots and turnips cat small, a good sprig of thyme, 
some onions chopped, and s stick of celery out in pleces; 
stir them all till the meat is tender. If not cooking 
beown, you must color it. 

Potatoes fried whole. 

When nearly boiled enough, put them into a stewpen 
with a bit of butter, or some clean beef drippings; shake 
them about often to prevent burning, till they are brown 
end crisp; drain them from the fat. It will be an im- 
provement, if they are floured and dipped into the yolk 
of an egg, and then rolled in finely sifted bread crumbs. 





German Puffs. 

A quarter of pound of almonds beaten very fine in a 
mortar with rose-water, six oggs well besten, leaving out 
two of the whites, two spoonsfal of flour, two ounces of 
butter, a Httle nutmeg, and six ounces of sugar, all well 
mixed with a pint of cream, baked in buttered patty- 
pans, served up with wine sauce. 


Potato Scones. 

Mash boiled potatoes till they are quite smooth, adding 
‘a ttle salt; then knead out flour or barley-meal to 
the thickness required; toast on a griddle, pricking them 
with a fork to prevent them blistering. When eaten with 
fresh or salt butter, they are equal to crumpets, even 
superior, and very nutritious. 


A plain Custard. 

Boil a pint of new milk, keeping a little beck to mix 
with « tablespoonfal of flour. Thicken the milk with the 
flour, let it cool s little, then add one egg well beaten. 
Bweeten to taste. Set it on the fire again, and stir until 
the egg turns, but do not let it boll. A Httle lemon or 
almond may be added. 


Apple Egg Pudding. 

Beat an egg well, then add a gill of water or milk, seven 
tablespoonsfal of flour, and a saltspoonful of salt, Mix 
well together. Pare and cut in pieces three middle-cized 
apples; stir them into the batter; boll in # cloth an hour; 
eat with melted butter, flavored with lemon. 


Johnny Cake. 

Take a quart of sour milk, # teaspoonful of salt, sifted 
meal to make a stiff batter, s teaspoonful of dissolved 
saleratus; butter a pan, and bake pesrly an hour. 





To clean Knife Handles. 
Bone or ivory handles of knives may be cleaned, when 
hey have turned yellow, by rubbing them with fine emery, 
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Mew Weather-Glass. 

A correspondent says:— For some years I have been 
im the habit of watehing the condition of the gum in my 
wife’s camphor bottle, and when not disturbed it makes & 
capital weather-glass. It answers as well as « berometer. 
When there is to bea change of weather, from fair to 
windy or wet, the thin @skes of gum will rise up; and 
sometimes, when there was to bea great storm, I have 
geen them at the top. When they settle clearly at the 
Dottom, then we are sure of grand weather.” 


‘fo preserve Ivory Knife-Handles whole. 

Never let knuife-blades stand in hot water as is some- 
times done to make them wash easily. The heat expands 
the steel which runs up into the handle a very little, and 
this cracks the ivory. Knife-handies should never He im 
water. A handsome knife, or one used for cooking, is 
soon spoiled in this way. 


Bakers’ Yeast. 

Boll two ounces of hops one hour in nine quarts of 
water, take seven pounds of mashed potatoes, when the 
Mquor is milk-warm, and edd one pound of sugar, two 
ounces of carbonate of sods, half an ounce of spirits of 
wine, one pound of flour, and half « pint of brewers’ 
yeast to work it. 


Bran Tea. 

‘A very cheap and useful drink In colds, fevers, and 
restlessness from pain. Puta bandfal of bran ims pint 
and a balf of cold water, let it boil rather more half 
an hour, then strain it, and, if desired, flavor with lemon 
Jasco; but it is a pleasant drink without any addition. 





A Eeceipt for Pomade. 

‘Three ounces of olive oll, three-quarters of s drachm of 
the oli of almonds, two drachms of palm oil, balf an 
cance of white wax, a quarter of = pound of lard, and 
three-quarters of » drachm of the essence of bergamot. 


To cleanse Gold. 

Wash the article In warm suds made of delicate soap 
and water, with ten or fifteen drops of sal volatile. (The 
sal volatile will render the metal brittle—this hint may 
be used or left at pleasure ) 


A good Shaving Paste. 

White wax, spermaceti and almond oll, of each a quar 
ter of an ounce; melt, and while warm best in two 
squares of Windsor soap, previously reduced to s paste 
with rose-water. 


Preserving Milk. 

Take any quantity of really fresh milk, pet it into s 
pottle well corked, and plunge it into bolling water s 
quarter of an hour. 

Remedy for House Ants. 

Go at once to the nest and pour boiling water into it 
until the ants are destroyed. If they come in through 
crack, stop it up. 


Felons. 

To cure felons on the finger apply the spinal marrow of 
the ox ona piece of cotton rag, changing it every foor 
hours. 


Boap. 


Boft soap should be kept ine dry place in the cellar 
and should not be used till three months old. 
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Cheap and Hasty Pudding. 

Take one common teacupful of sugar, three eggs, one 
tablespoonfal of butter, three tablespoonsful of sweet 
milk, one tablespoonfal of baking powder, and flour 
enough to make of the consistency of sponge cake. Divide 
it in three parts, and bake quick in patty-pans. Put any 
kind of stewed fruit or mashed berries between each cake, 
and serve with a sauce of butter, sugar, a little seasoning 
to taste, and s amall quantity of boiling water. 


Harico of a Neok of Mutton. 

Out the best end of s neck of mutton into chops, flatten 
them, and fry them a light brown; then put them intoa 
large saucepan with two quarts of water, and a large car 
rot cut in slices. When they have stewed s quarter of 
an hour add two%turnips cut in slices, the white part of a 
head of celery, a few heads of asparagus, some cabbage 
leaves, and pepper to your taste; boil all together till it 
Decomes tender. The gravy is not to be thickened. 


Pickled Sweet Apples. 

‘To half a peck of spples make a syrap of two pounds of 
agar and one pint of vinegar. Boll the apples in this 
syrap until tender, then remove them, make a ayrup of 
two and one-half pounds of sugar and one pint of vinegar. 
‘Add one teaspoonful of cloves and the same of cinnamon 
tied in a bag. Boil the syrup twenty minutes, and pour 
it hot over the frais. 


‘Wino Posset. 

Take a quart of new milk and the crumbe of a very 
amsil loaf, or roll, and boll them till they are soft; when 
you take it off the fire, grate in half a nutmeg, add some 
sugar to your liking, and then put it into a china bowl, 
and pour into ita pint of Lisbou wine carefully, s little 
at a time, or it will make the curd hard and tough. Serve 
it with toast. 


Broiled Pigeons. 

Procure young pigeons, draw them, split them down 
the back, and season them with pepper and salt; lay 
them ons griliron with the breast upward; tarn them, 
‘but be carefal you do mot burn the skin; rub them over 
with butter, and keep turning them until they are done 
emcogh ; dish them up, and pour over them melted butter. 


Oorn Cake for Breakfast. 

Mix at night two quarts of corn meal with water enough 
to make it stie easy, adding a amall portion of yeast and 
salt. In the morning stir in three or four eggs, a little 
soda, and with a spoon best it long and bard. Butter » 
tin pan, pour the mixture into it, and bake it immedi- 
ately for about half an hour in s moderately heated oven. 


Mashed Potatoes. 

‘Mash them fn s saucepan, adding milk, butter and salt 
until nicely seasoned; beat the potato until it becomes 
very light. Keep It near the fire; afterwards turn it into 
2 dish, smooth it, and spread over the top the white of an 
egg, then brown « few minutes in the oven. 


Poisons. 

Polsous of any description, which have been intention- 
ally or sccidentally swallowed, may be rendered almost 
instantly harmless by simply svallowing two gills of 
eweet ofl. 
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Sago Pudding. 

Take two ounces of sego, boil it in water with a stick of 
cinnamon till {t be quite soft and thick; let it stand till 
quite cold. In the meantime grate the crumb of a small 
loaf, and pour over ita large glass of red wine. Chop 
four ounces of marrow, adding half a pound of sugar and 
the yolks of four beaten eggs; beat them all together for 
@ quarter of an hour, lay a puff paste round your dish, 
pour into it the mixture, and bake ite suitable time. 
Before serving it, stick it over with blanched almonds 
and bits of citron cut lengthwise. 
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Partridge in Panes. 

Half roast two partridges, take the flesh from them, 
and mix {t with @ moderate quantity of bread crumbs 
steeped in rich gravy, haifa pound of fat becon scraped; 
two artichoke bottome boiled and shred fine; the yolks of 
three eggs, pepper, salt, nutmeg and some lemon-peel cut 
very fine. Work all together, and beke in moulds the 
shape ofan egg. Serve it up cold, or in jelly. 





Bice Flour Pudding. 

To one quart of fresh milk boiled add twelve tearpoons- 
fal of rice flour (previously mixed smooth with a little 
cold milk), six eggs (the whites and yolks having been 
beaten separately), and s little salt. Then beke it care- 
fally, and serve it with a sauce made of cream, butter, 
sugar, wine and a little nutmeg. 





Quaking Pudding. 

Boll one quart of cream, and let it stand till almost 
cold; then best four eggs a fall quarter of an hour with 
a spoonfal and half of flour; then mix them with your 
cream, adding sugar and nutmeg to your taste. Tie the 
mixture close up in a cloth well buttered, let it boll an 
hour, and turn it carefully out 





Panada. 
Grate some crambe of bread, and bofl them fn a pint of 


water, with an onion and a few whole peppers, till the 
mixture becomes thick and soft; then add two ounces of 
butter, a little salt, and half a pint of thick cream; stir It 
till it is ke a fine custard, pour it into # deep plate, and 
serve it up. 


‘Wild Ducks, hashed. 

Cut up your duck as for eating, and put it Ins pan, 
with 8 spoonfal of good gravy, and the same quentity of 
red wine, and an onion sliced exceedingly thin. When it 
has bailed two or three minutes, lay the duck in» dish, 
pour the gravy over it, and add = teaspoonful of caper 
Nquor. 


Sago with Milk. 

Wash your sago with warm water, and set it over the 
fire, with s stick of cinnamon, and as much water as will 
boll it thick and soft; then put in as much new milk or 
cream as will make it a proper thickness; grate in half a 
nutmeg, sweeten it to your taste, and serve ina chins 
bowl. 


Water Gruel. 
‘Take one spoonful of oatmeal and boll it in three pints 


of water for one hour and « half, or till it is smooth and 
fine; then take it off the fire and let it stand to settle; 
Ahen pour {t into « chine bow!, and add white wine, sugar 
anda nutmeg. Serve it hot, with come buttered tonet. 
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THD TRAGEDY OF OITIES. 

If we nowhere find the sunny side of life more 
splendid and attractive than in great cities, 80 
also we nowhere find its shadows blacker or 
more funereal. To the moralist, how full of 
lessons is the life of one of these great centres of 
civilization! What an epitome of the tragi- 
comedy which we call life does it present! Take 
@ recent occurrence, which has been currently 
noted by the press, but detailed to us in a private 
letter from Paris, and ponder its ghastly features ! 
The fashionable hive in the environs of the gay 
French capital is the Bois de Boulogne. It has 
been beautifully decorated with all that adds a 
charm to graceful and romantic nature. Yet the 
horses of the gay riders through its woodland 
paths, started at a strange object by the wayside 
—« lifeless human form hanging from a tree. 
One of the horsemen recognized the figure as 
that of a member of one of the oldest families in 
France. 

The Count de Courtain was well known in 
former days as one of the most brilliant fre- 
quenters of Frascati’s. Day and night he haunted 
the green cloth, and staked and lost the whole of 
a splendid fortune. Stiil he continued to haunt 
the pandemonium, borrowing, now and then, a 
trifle to try his lack. But fortane never smiled 
on him, and he sank deeper and deeper into the 
abyss of poverty. His friends assisted him, till 
it was folly to assist him. All the money he re- 
ceived, by whatever means, was swallowed up 
by the fatal bank. At last be only owed his 
daily bread, and a shelter for his head, to a 
wretched old fortune-teller who had once, like 
himself, known better days, and been the flattered 
idol of the theatre-going public, while her youth 
and beauty lasted. 

But the old woman’s profession at last ceased 
to bring her in anything, and, one by one, their 
miserable articles of farniture ang dresa were 
sold, to satisfy the cravings of hanger and the 
demands of the landlord. And one day, while 
the fortune-teller was absent, trying to beg a few 
sous, the inexorable landlord turned the old 
count ont of doors, almost naked. A compas- 
sionate fellow-lodger gave him a greasy cap, 8 
ragged sack, and a pair of patched pantaloons. 
Bus where was he to go? He had not a friend 
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left in the world. Starving and desperate, he 
tottered out to the Bois de Boulogne, and with 
the aid of a tattered neckcloth, hung himeelf. 
His body was conveyed to the dead house, but 
no one claimed it, and it was tossed into a com- 
mon grave in the public cemetery» 

‘Yet still the billiard-balls click, and the dice 
rattles, in the day-bright saloons of Parte. Still 
infatuated gamesters flutter, like méths around a 
candle, about the bright piles of gold before the 
croupter. Fascinating is Rouge-et-Noir! “Make 
your game, gentlemen, while the ball rolls!” 
The other day a wretched man, after losing his 
last son, blew his brains out at the table. They 
threw a cloth over the mutilated face, and took 
away the body; and the monotonous call went 
on—‘ Make your game, gentlemen, while the 
ball rolls!” Reader, should you like to try your 


luck # 
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THH WELCOME GUEST. 

No sooner had our first number of this brilliant 
new paper been issued than the orders for ft 
poured in upon us beyond all precedent, exhaust- 
ing the edition, and compelling us to re-print it, 
Being of the mammoth size, and entirely filled 
with original and attractive reading matter, it is 
a marvel of interest and beauty. Several of our 
cotemporaries have frankly declared it to be the 
handsomest and most perfect weekly journal that has 
yet been produced in this country. Any onealready 
a subscriber to the Dollar Magazine can receive 
The Welcome Guest for $1 50 a year, thus making 
is the cheapest paper in America! 





A Case ror tHE Lawrens.—We are always 
being told that “property has its rights;” but 
surely, in the matter of gloves and boots, prop- 
erty has its lefts as well as its rights. 





O, puan!—The Paris Pays makes the extra- 
ordinary announcement that the people of Maine 
ardently desire to be annexed to Canada! 





Bostox.—If you would form a just fftea of 
the rapid growth of this city, just take a walk 
from Dover Street, on ‘Tremont, to Roxbury line. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


THE AGE OF HUMBUG. 

Some people have been disposed to call the 
period we live in “ the age of humbug,” and they 
cite examples constantly occurring around us to 
prove the justice of the term. Only a few years 
since, they say, there was Matthias, the prophet, 
who pretended to be a messenger from Heaven, a 
new Messiah, gifted with divine power—among 
other gifts, that of being able to walk on the 
water—and though he was a vulgar fellow, 
though the sword he professed to have received 
from Heaven to wield as a symbol of authority, 
was a second-hand one that had belonged toa 
United States officer, and had an eagle and the 
maker’s arms on the blade, though there were a 
thonsand other proofs of his audacious impos- 
ture, still, he found followers even among shrewd 
business men, whe yielded him their assent and 
their dollars. They point us to the vulgar im- 
postor, Joe Smith, and to the vast array of fol- 
lowers that have sprang up from his ashes. Is 
it not the age of humbug? Why, but a short 
time since an English fortune-teller, 2 “Gipsey 
Queen,” stopping at the plantation of Mr. Heze- 
kiah, Ferris, in Winchester, Franklin county 
Tennessee, told so palpable a story, that the hos- 
pitality of the plantation was tendered her. In 
a short time, she had completely secured the con- 
fidence of Mr. Ferris. On the day appointed 
for her departure, she called her host aside, and 
assuming an air of mystery, told him that an 
immense amount of gold was buried beneath his 
lands, which could) only be secured after com- 
pliance with certain directions which she would 
give. The sugar planter was willing to do any- 
thing she might propose, and soon procured 
$3000 in gold coin, which the queen said was 
necessary to enable her to commence operations. 
‘This money was to be placed in an earthen jar, 
covered with dirt, and the jar was to remain un- 
touched for twelve days in a trunk, the key of 
which the queen was to keep. Mr. Ferris’ hav- 
ing acceded to these terms, the spell was initiated 
amid prayers and incantations. It is charged 
that the sorceress substituted lead for the gold at 
the first opportunity, and then departed, to re- 
turn at the expiration of the twelve days. In the 

Mr, Ferris was commanded to keep the 
whole matter a profound secret. ‘The injunction 
was religiously complied with, but on the thir- 
teenth day the deception was of course dis- 


"Bat why multiply instances? Yet, after all, 
this is not pre-eminently the age of humbug. 
We must look to the elder and dark ages of the 
bund _ Then it seemed as if the community were 

ed into humbuggers and humbugged. _Pop- 
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ular errors became ‘hardened, crystallized and 
permanent. They endured year after year. 
With us, they have their season and then ex- 
plode. Moreover, though it is a consoling fact 
for those who live by their wits, that there will 
always be plenty of fools in the world, still it 
cannot be denied that the number is decreasing. 
Humbugging is not the facile trade it used to be. 
It requires talent and tact, ingenuity and money: 
It isnot a sure thing. It is hard to practise 
humbug, and less discreditable to be humbugged 
now than formerly. For one charlatan that suc- 
ceeds, there are twenty that fail miserably. The 
world sees the success; it knows nothing of the 
failure, and hence we are apt to come to erro- 
neous conclusions.. ‘The time, however, is ap- 
proaching, even if gradually, when the light of 
intelligence will be so broad and steady, that de- 
ception will cease to be practised on any great 
scale, though 


“ Doubtless the pleasure id as great 
In being cheated as to cheat.” 





THE WELCOME GUEST. 
THE WELCOME GUEST. 
THE WELCOME GUEST. 
THE WELCOME GUEST. 
THE WELCOME GUEST. 

OG> Step into the nearest periodical depot and 
get acopy, for four cents, of this new and brilliant 
weekly journal. It is full of good things, fresh 
and beautiful from the beginning to the end. 





For Correx Manuracrurers.—The pea- 
nut is extensively cultivated in California, and 
will in a few years form an important article of 


commerce. 
—_—_+--. 


In tHe Famiry.—A good weekly newspaper 
ina family, is worth more to the children than 
three hours’ “ schooling” per diem. 

————+ 2-2 + —_ 

Worrn xnow1nG.—A hot shovel held oyer 
varnished furniture will take out the white spots 
that may stain it. 








Rascatty.—The Mormons are still perpe- 
trating fearful outrages upon the emigrant trains. | 
—_ 
Tue Wires.—The telegraph wires are fast 
stretching from one end to the other of California, 


A BAD BREAKING OvT.—Sixty “spots” on 
the sun may now be seen with a good telescope. 


Saraxteccrblesn’s of the newly-dicovered silver 
mines in California are wonderfully rich. 
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AOCEPTED MASONS. 

At an inn in a town in the west of England, 
several people were sitting round the fire in a 
large kitchen, through which there was a passage 
to other parts of the house, and among the com- 
pany there was a travelling woman and a tailor. 
In this inn was a lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons held, and it being lodge night, several of 
the members passed through the kitchen in their 
way to the lodge apartments. This introduced 
observations on the principles of Masonry, and 
the occult signs by which Masons could be known 
to each other. The woman said there was not 
#o much mystery as people imagined, for that she 
could show anybody the Mason’s sign. 

“ What,” said the tailor, ‘‘ that of the Free and 
Accepted ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “and I will wager you a 
half-crown bowl of punch, to be confirmed by 
any of the members you please to nominate.’”” 

“Why,” said be, ‘a woman was never ad- 
mitted, and how is it possible you can procure 
it?” 

“No matter for that,” said she, “I will read- 
ily forfeit the wager if I do not establish the 
fact.” 

The company urged the unfortunate tailor to 
accept the challenge, which he at last agreed to, 
and the bet was deposited. The woman got up, 
and took hold of the tailor by the collar, saying : 

“Come, follow me,” which he did, trembling 
alive, fearing he was to undergo some part of the 
discipline in the making of a Mason, of which 
he had heard a most dreadfal report. 

Bhe led him into the street, and, pointing to 
the sign of the Lion and Lamb, asked him whose 
sign it was. He answered: 

“It is Mr. Loder’s” (the name of the inn- 
keeper). 

“Is he a freemason ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then,” said the woman, “I have shown 
you the sign of a Free and Accepted Mason.” 

The laugh was 80 much against poor Snip for 
having been taken in, that it was with some diffi- 
culty he could be prevailed on to partake of the 
punch. 





Quicx Worx.—A letter was lately sent from 
Paris to New York and a reply received back in 
Paris in three weeks, four days and nine hours. 
The Vanderbilt out and the Persia back were 
the mediums of transmission. 





A stient Hinr.—A woman may langh too 
much. It’s a fact, for only a comb can always 
afford to show its teeth. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


FLAYED ALIVE. 

Some weeks since, a story went the rounds of 
the press, to the effect that a Mr. Haynes of 
Grayville, Indiana, having killed a equaw on the 
plains, was seized by a band of Indians, who, by 
the way of revenge, flayed him alive, and turned 
him loose to die. A correspondent of the 
Brother Jonathan gives the following interesting 
sequel to the narrative: “As I live within 
eighteen miles of that place, and know the un- 
happy man well, it may be interesting to your 
numerous readers to learn the sequel of that 
fearful and bloodyevent. It seems that after the 
Indians had got his skin, poor Haynes felt faint, 
and suffered a good deal of pain, as was very 
nataral. One of his companions, in a spirit of 
compassion, offered the Indians a keg of whiskey 
for the skin, which the savages promptly accept- 
ed. Another contributed a box of Bump’s all- 
healing salve, with which they anointed their 
flayed friend, and then drew on his skin again. 
The latest we have heard from the poor man is 
that ‘ the skin had took root,’ and he was doing 
well. In the hurry of replacing it, however, his 
face was unfortunately set the wrong way, 60 
that he will entirely lose the use of his nose, 
which now shows itself on the back of his 
head. Nevertheless, the man is in good spirits, 
and says that if he finds it inconvenient, he can 
easily overhaul the redskins again, get re-skinned, 
and then he will be particular to have the mis- 
take corrected. ‘T'rusting this news from the 
flayed man will relieve the ‘ horrors’ with which 
your readers must have perused the first account 
of his misfortane, I am, sir, truly yours.” 





Vexr Goop.—Theodore Hook was walking, 
in the days of Warren’s blacking, where one 
of the emissaries of that shining character 
had written on the wall, ‘Try Warren’s B——,” 
but had been frightened from his propriety, 
and fled. “The rest is “lacking,” said the 
wit. 





Fonny.—A certain cockney once defined love 
to be nothing more than “an insane desire to 
pay @ young woman’s board.” 

ee 

Forcetruy.—There is 2 man about Boston, 
just now, so near-sighted that he does not know 
himself two yards off—after dinner ! 

——_—___+ 3-2 + __—_. 

ComPLIMENTARY, VERY.—It is a fact that 
the bees mistake our Yankee girls for flowers, 
and “up” and sting them accordingly ! 





Coar.—Coal has been discovered in Van Bu- 
ren county, Iowa. 
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CIVILISATION OF THE GORILLA. 

We have noticed with much satisfaction that 
Mr. Paul da Chaillu, of New York, an enthusi- 
astic naturalist and hanter, has succeeded in 
bringing into this country several fine specimens 
of that newly discovered race of Troglodytes, 
known as Gorillas. Unlike most of the genus 
Simia, these fine fellows are, some of them, five 
and a half feet high, and one of them, it is stated, 
would be more than a match forany three cham- 
pions of the ring in the world. What an acces- 
sion to our population! If they can only be 
acclimated, what great results may flow from 
their introduction! 

Much, of course, remains to be done with them. 
They are now in # crude state, and while com- 
manding the admiration which the development 
of muscle is now everywhere exciting, in many 
respects they fall far below the popular standard. 
For instance, in spite of their extraordinary 
strength, they are peaceable and well-disposed, 
and are absurd enough to confine themselves to 
a fruit and vegetable diet, and the use of water 
alone asa beverage. But we do not despair of 
their reformation when subjected to the refining 
influences of our modern civilization. We have 
po doubt that they will learn from example to 
bally and swagger, to chew tobacco and to drink 
ram. When this is accomplished, they may take 
that rank in society which is justly theirdue. It 
is true that they cannot speak, but what of that? 
the gift of gab is #0 much abused in this 
country that it is really refreshing to find a living 
being destitate of it. The contrast between their 
silence and the insane utterances of our “‘ swells” 
would not be striking or disadvantageous. When 
taught to walk erect habitually, and dressed in 
the height of fashion, it will require a nice eye to 
detect any difference between a civilized gorilla 
and a Broadway dandy. 

A nice judgment and frequent experiment will 
be requisite to determine their social status, but 
eventually, we think, they will be nicely dove- 
tailed into the brilliant mosaic of society. We 
see nothing to prevent their becoming admirable 
waltzers, and mastering the complications of the 
“lancers.” This done, they will be most wel- 
come guests at the balls of Fifth Avenuedledom, 
for they will be untiring. As male dancers on 
the stage, the educated gorilla would always 
command an engagement. Fancy one of them 
seizing Mile. Hennecart, or Laura Windel in 
hie arms and leaping up into the “flies!” It 
would bes stunning exhibition. 

Politics, of course, would engage much of the 
time and attention of our civilized gorillas. 
They would be invaluable at primary elections, 
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and inestimable at the polls. They could easily 
be tanght to distinguish the right ticket by the 
color, and then how gloriously they would ham- 
mer the rebels who attempted to vote any other! 
A troop of gorillas would beat all the shoulder 
hitters in creation in the exercise of the high and 
enlightened privilege of smashing ballot-boxes. 

‘We might expatiate on this theme to the extent 
of a volume, but we must resist the temptation 
from regard to our limits. We dare not hint 
even at all that our imagination suggests for the 
possible fatare of the gorilla in this free and 
happy country. We dare not say what the 
gorilla, capable of social distinction, enriched by 
industry and tact, might not aspire to; we dare 
not speak of the smiles of beauty; we dare not 
hint, as the result of the possession of gold and 
diamonds, worthily won and generously be- 
stowed, at—at—a gorilla wedding | 

te 

Can’ Be BEAT.—Among the vegetables ex- 
hibited at the recent California State Horticul- 
tural Fair, were a cabbage weighing fifty-three 
pounds, and a beet weighing one hundred and 
fifteen pounds. The latter is four feet long and 
nearly a foot through. It is two years old, 
having been replanted after exhibition last year, 
when it weighed forty-two pounds. There were 
stalks of corn twenty feet high with fall ears 
sixteen inches long. 





Hies Paice ror 4 Boox.—A copy of the 
first edition of Boocaccio’s “‘ Decameron” was 
sold in 1812, to the Duke of Marlborough, for 
two thousand. two hundred and sixty pounds 
sterling, equal to nearly twelve thousand dollars. 
It is supposed that this is the highest sum ever 
paid for a book. 





Western Jaws.—The Jews of Cincinnati 
have agreed to close their places of business on 
the Christian Sunday, and to allow no. business 
to be transacted on that day in their stores and 
offices. 


Nove. Racz.—The Albany Knickerbocker 
says a fellow in Albany is training a lobster to 
run a foot race with the one-horse steamer at the 
Bath Ferry. The lobster is to carry weight. 

ee 

Mrsrery.—Mystery magnifies danger, as a 
fog the sun. The hand that warned Belshazsar 
derived its horrifying influence from its want 


of a body. 
+202 ___—_ 


Goop orp Aas.—There is now in Liverpool 
& person named Elizabeth Roberts, who has at- 
tained to the age of 110. . ‘ 
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‘THE MISSION OF ROMANCE. 

A narrow-minded person might be led to ar- 
gtte, from the multiplication of fictitious writings, 
romances, novels, novelettes and tales, that the 
public taste was degenerating, and that the pub- 
lic mind was incapable of relishing and digesting 
solid mental aliment. But such a conclusion 
would be illogical and inconsistent with facts. 
Any bookseller will tell you that his historical 
and biographical works, his ecientific essays, 
travels and sermons, meet with a ready sale, and 
the very persons who purchase his novels are the 
customers for hie graver books ; in other words, 
that a taste for fiction is no longer inconsistent 
with a taste for fact. 

The truth is, that the character of fiction has 
changed with the times, and that trath must be 
the basis of romance-writng to be successful. 
The old antagonism to novels was neither big- 
otry nor prejudice. The character of the old- 
fashioned novel, with a few honorable exceptions, 
jostified the war that good men waged on that 
species of literature. It was cither absurd, friv- 
elous or immoral; either wildly imaginative or 
detestably gross. When Don Quixotte’s best 
friends made a bonfire of his romances of chiv- 
alry, they were only serving rubbish as it de- 
served, and the hangman would have done the 
world good service if he had served in the same 
way nine-tenths of all the fictitious stuff of the 
past century. But bigotry continued the pro- 
seription which good sense initiated. The evil 
reputation of romance survived its sins. It re- 
mained for Scott and his splendid followers and 
compeers to achieve, daring the present century, 
and within the memory of many of us, a com- 
plete “rehabilitation” of the proscribed novel. 
Scott, at first, “lone sitting by the shores of old 
romance,” succeeded by his splendid pictures of 
the past in awakening the world to a relish for 
the gorgeous truths of history, and for faithful 
portraitures of human nature. It was the ele- 
ment of truth embodied in his fictions, which 
gave them universal currency. His characters 
lived and moved and had their being. They are 
to us as actual existences as people whom we 
have met face to face. These stories of the 
great “wizard of the north” have led us to 
study history and human nature more closely ; 
instead of weakening and discipling the mind, 
they have led to its culture and strengthening. 
And centuries before, be it reverently said, the 
founder of our religion made the divine truths he 
imparted, more impressive by embodying them in 
the form of parables, professed fictions clothing 
undeniable traths: 

Religious novels now form a large class by. 
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themselves ; but in all modern novels, truth is 
essential. The teachers of the million, recog- 
nizing the legitimate mission of romance, resort 
to it for enforcing their views. We have the re 
ligious novel, the moral novel, and the political 
novel; novels of society, novels of history, nov- 
els of war and the sea; we have even the pro- 
phetic novel, shadowing forth the possible future. 
The novel and the story of today are what to 
some extent the drama was, and what it might 
be, the mirror of life. The great minds of the 
nineteenth century have recognized the trath, 
that, in dealing with human nature, it is worse 
than useless to war with innate tastes, and that 
the better way is to mould and shape instruction 
to the channels in which they flow. So that 
writers of fiction need no longer hang their 
heads, deeming theirs an “ idle and unprofitable 
calling,” but look the world boldly in the face, 
and take their ranks 2s teachers and benefactors. 
So long as this old globe of ours rolls on its axis, 
just eo long will the popular mind crave for 
fiction and receive it. 





Hear tam orp Man.—The venerable and 
Rev. Daniel Waldo says: “I am now an old 
man. I have seen nearly a eentery. Do you 
want to know how to grow old slowly and hap- 
pily? Let me tell you. Always eat slowly— 
mastieate well. Go to your food, to your rest, 
to your occupation, smiling. Koep a good na- 
tare and a soft temper everywhere. Never give 
way to anger—a violent tempest of passion tears 
down the constitution more than a typhus fever.” 





A tone Tims.—An advertisement, setting 
forth the many conveniences and advantages to 
be derived from metal window sashes, among 
other particulars, said, “that they would last for- 
ever, and afterwards, if the owner had no further 
use for them, they might be sold for old iron.” 





Sxarns.—Last fall and winter our market 
was completely emptied of this article, none 
to be had; this year it is apparently over- 
stocked. 





Danorma Gormau.—Young New York is 
fond of dancing. Two professors there have 
1100 pupils each. 





Crrommatt.— A saperh new hospital is 
about to be erected in the queen city of the 
West. ‘ 





Proernss.—An Arab newspaper has just 
been started at Beyront. 
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A GALLANT BOY. 

A brave little boy who was left alonein charge 
of a dentist’s office and lodgings in New Orleans, 
recently, was awakened in the night by the en- 
trance of a burglar. With eyelids opened merely 
to a line, he saw -him step to the side of the bed, 
look through the mosquito bar, and bend his 
head down to listen if the occupant betrayed 
signe of being awake. Satisfied with the seru- 
tiny, the burglar took a piece of candle from his 
vest pocket and lighted it with amatch. Hethen 
raised the mosquito bar and put his head under, 
holding the light in one hand and a bowie-knife 
in the other, the blade lying against the fore part 
of hisarm. The lad preserved an appearance as 
if he slept, and fully satisfied with the last exam- 
ination, the burglar stealthily and slowly passed 
into the apartment adjoining. The boy got 
quietly out of bed and made across the room 
which the thief had just left,to a drawer where 
were two pistols. The noise made in obtaining 
them was heard by the burglar, who rushed back 
and made at the boy, with knife uplifted, and his 
left hand at a pistol which he had by his side. 
The little fellow was equal to the emergency, for 
he stood firm, holding a pistol in each hand, pre- 
sented at the thief. The burglar did not dare to 
advance, but retreated slowly, followed by the 
lad with pistols extended. He had succeeded in 
cocking one of the derringers only, but hesitated 
to fire lest he might miss. . As the burglar went, 
he fell over a chair, but before the boy could de- 
cide upon shooting, was on his pins again, mak- 
ing out into the court and climbing up the lad- 
der. Then the boy tried what the derringer coald 
do, and fired as he wus trying to get on the wall. 
The ball unfortunately missed, and the thief 
escaped, says the Delta. 

ror 

Nargzow Quarters.—A friend at our elbow 
says there is a piece of road not two miles from 
here so narrow, that when two teams meet they 
have both to get over the fence before either can 


pass. 





Ir 18 0.—If it were not for some singular 
people who persist in thinking for themselves, in 
seeing for themselves, and in being comfortable, 
we should all collapse into a hideous uniformity. 

—_——+2- 2 + 

Am aprectionars Buiipinc.—In the ad 
vertisement of a new hotel, it is said, “item 
braces aboat 60 rooms.” 

rn 

Dow’r po 17.—Repining at losses is only 

patting pepper into a sore eye. : 
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. CHEWING GUM. 

Trifling as the subject may appear, says the 
Brunswick (Me) Telegraph, yet it is of impor- 
tance. If it is of importance to have sound 
teeth in middle life and old age, proper precau- 
tion must be used in childhood. The habit of 
chewing gum is like applying small air-pumps to 
the bases of the teeth. When the gum is sepa- 
rated from the tooth, it forms a vacuum between 
itself and the tooth, and the consequence is a vio- 
lent strain on the dental nerves. The bad re 
salts may not show themselves immediately, but 
the boy or girl who indulges in the habit may 
calculate on having rotten teeth when in the 
prime of life. Nor is this all. The habit, like 
tobacco chewing, induces an unnatural flow of 
the humors towards the mouth, where it must be 
ejected as saliva. This is bad enough when it 
can be ejecced ; but when, from sickness or other 
causes, the habit must be discontinued, the result 
may be, and no doubt has been, fatal. Let young 
persons and their parents take heed. 





An Avpiauoz or Ong.—A theatrical com- 
pany stopping at Bucyrus, Ohio, was hired by a 
stranger to give him a special performance of 
Richard III., with a farce thrown in, for $35. 
Choosing an eligible position, and cocking his 
feet upon the back of the seat in front of him, 
“the audience” attended to the play, which was 
exceedingly well done, applauded vigorously at 
different points, and at the close calling out the 
leading actora, the manager responding for the 
company in a speech. 





A ruat Biessinc.—A man speaking of a 
place out Weet, in a letter which he writes home, 
says that it’s a perfect paradise. and that though 
most all the folks have the fever-’n’-ager, yet it’s 
a great blessing, for it’s the only exercise they 
take. We never thought of that before. 





Kezw.—We do not remember a sharper re- 
flection than that of the poet Rogers, lately 
printed in London; he said that Mr. Croker, the 
author of the article in the Quarterly Review on 
Macaulay’s History, intended murder, but had 
committed suicide. 

HOO 

Wsatta or New Onteans.—The total 
amount of taxable property in New Orleans, 
this year, is $111,193,800. Last year it was 
$108,651,100, showing an increase of $2,542,700. 





Equatity or Tax Sexes.— Religion and 
sorrow make men and women equals in tender- 
ness and tears, in compassion and love. 
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Forrign Miscellany. 


A Scotch clergyman lately read an original 
teagedy on the story of Saul from his pulpit. 

In France, it is now the fashion for ladies to 
dress very simply at the opera. 

Lola Montes has an annuity of $2500 from 
the estate of her former husband. 

It is stated that 4000 persons die annually of 
small pox in England, 

China edible birds’ nests in the crude state sell 
in Paris for $70 per cwt. 

The oldest known painting in the world is a 
Madonna and child of 886. 

The King of Siam is said to have named a 
son George Washington. 

The house in which John Huss, the great re- 
former, was born, at Husinee in Bohemia, was 
recently destroyed by fire. 

The books in the library belonging to the 
British Maseum, in London, occupy ten miles of 
shelf. 

There is, probably, no country in the world 
where the refined and the educated of the female 
sex take more of outdoor exercise than in 
England. 

An association of the members of the clergy in 
England have published an address in which they 
pledge themselves to a total abstinence from the 
use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage. The 
Rev. Dr. Close, Dean of Carlisle, heads the list. 

One of the Armstrong guns, of heavy calibre, 
has been lodged in the Citadel at Quebec. It 
will be mounted upon the cavalier of the Flag- 
staff Battery, from which elevation it will have 
the range of and command the whole bay. 

They have in Philadelphia a Fuel Savings 
Society. Small deposits are received through 
the year, by ten of the draggists of the city, 
from those who wish to participate in the ben- 
efits of the association, and, in return, coal is 
farnished them at wholesale prices. 

The London Morning Post says that a dog of 
African breed, which belonged to General Espi- 
nasse, who fell at Magenta, still lurks about the 
spot where he shed his blood, and though often 
taken away, even to some distance, constantly 
returns. 

The Theatre Lyrique of Paris has been pur- 
chased by the city fur the sum of 1,400,000f. 
The city enters into possession on the 15th of 
February, but nothin, is yet decided as to when 
the theatre will be pulled down, nor as to the in- 
demnity to be paid to the director. 

In the island of Singapore tigers are now so 
numerous, that a man per day is devoured by 





them. The Chinese and Malays seldom report } 


the disappearance of their friends, 80 that about 
700 pereons are annually devoured in a single 
island which has but a few leagues of surface. 

The largest chain cable ever known is now be- 
ing made at Pentypridd, Wales, for the use of 
her majesty’s service. ‘I'he section of iron of 
each link contains 1296 circular eighths of an 
inch, being 767 more than the cable of the Great 
Eastern, and double the size in diameter of those 
used for first-class men-of-war. 





FORKIGN MISCELLANY. 


Austria owes her Bank of ¥ienva 80,000,000 
florins, and is ‘‘ bard up” financially. 

Louis Napoleon has been inventing a new can- 
non on the principle of Colt’s revolver. 

Daring tho siege of Sebastopol, the English 
expended 2,775,360 Ibs. of powder. 

Thackeray will receive $10,000 a year for ed- 
iting the new London eerial, if it succeeds. 

A London paper’s Paris letter says Lonis Na- 
poleon will soon have a fleet of 22 stecl-plated 
ships of the lime—proof against everything bat 
lightning. 

The French government is gathering sea-weed 
to serve as wadding for artillery. It is said to be 
better than cotton, keeping the iron cool, and not 
liable to ignition. 

A letter from a European wine merchant says 
that the vintage of Port was never so abort as 
during the present year, while Sherry is only 
about one-quarter of the usual vintage. 

The average armed force employed in the 
British colonies during the last five years has 
been 42,693 men, at an expense of £3,182,743, 
or about $16,000,000. 

Dr. Livingstone finds himself unable to pros- 
ecute his African explorations without a more 
powerful steamer than the fragile one hitherto 
employed on the Zambesi, and has appealed to 
friends in England for assistance. 

A small steamer has been built in England of 
steel plates one-eighth of an inch io thickness. 
She is 70 feet long, 12 feet broad, and 6 1-2 feet 
deep, and measured 20 tons. She has proved an 
admirable sea boat. 

In London a singular case of homicide oc 
carred. Two men quarrelied in the street, when 
one knocked the otherover. The prostrate man 
had a pipe in his mouth, which was forced down 
his throat, producing death. His assailant was 
committed on a charge of manslaughter. 

The youngest son of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
Tousson Pacha, who arrived pace days ais 
Paris from London, notwithstanding his extreme 
youth, speaks several European languages; he is 
accompanied by an English governess, a French 
physician, and a numerons suite. 

As a sample of Culifornia forest trees, the 
Placerville Observer states that a tree lately cut, 
a few miles from Sierra Nevada, furnished, at the 
saw-mill, 10,240 feet of sawed lumber. A single 
log from another tree, of twelve feet in length, 
and sixty-five inches in diameter at the smallest 
end, made over 2000 feet of lumber. 


“A very valaable discovery,” says the Akh- 
kar, “has just beew made in Algeria of a tree 
which grows in great abundance here, and which 
has the property of dyeing a most beautifal 
black, so that it will advantageously replace 
samechy nut galls, and other substances hitherto 
used, 

M. De Beriot, the famous violinist, has par- 
tially completed the sale of his violin to M. 
Wienawski, another artist, for twenty thousand 
francs, or nearly four thousand dollars. The in- 
strument is quite a famous one, and the last men- 
tioned gentleman has taken the refusal of it at 
the above price. A rather expensive instrament 
that! 3 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Cimes. 


Valcanized India rubber is found to be the best 
material for the manufacture of flutes. 

The ag ate public debt of Virginia on the 
first of October was $30,190,000. 

The height of the Washington Monument is 
to be six hundred feet. 

Twenty fre gambling houses are in one little 
circuit of the basiness portion of Chicago. 

The corn crop of the United States, this year, 
is estimated at 900,000,000 bushels. 

Oberlin College, Obio, has 1253 students ; of 
these, 488 are females. 

A tunnel through the earth, from New Eng- 
land to New Zealand would be eight thousand 
miles long. 

St. Helena has been recently made a bishop’s 
soo, by her majesty’s letters patent. The bishop 
was consecrated in England. 





A Connecticut schoolmistress having a trouble- . 


some big boy to manage, sat down upon him. 
She was a large woman, and quite “ crushed 
out ” his insubordination. 

A hunter in Tolumus county, California, in 
climbing down into a ravine a bear, struck 
a lead which yielded, in one week, $7000 worth 
of gold. 

The Maharajah of Cashmere has sent as a 
present to Queen Victoria a most costly shawl 
tent, which will contain moreover a bedstead of 
solid gold. The valne of this royal offering is 
said to exceed fifteen lacs (£150,000). 

A vein, or rather a formation, some thirty or 
forty feet wide, containing platinum and gold, 
has lately been discov. near Fredericktown, 
Missouri. The richness of the ore is not yet 
known. 

It is stated that Stieglitz, the great Russian 
banker, who is abont to retire, has a capital of 
fifty-six million dollars. The house has been 
established fifty years, conducted all this time by 
father and son. 

Lady Mo says in one of her works, that 
“one oF the “things worth a visit to Paris is the 
exquisite confectionery, so light and so perfumed 
that it resembles congealed odors, or a crystalli- 
zation of the essences of sweet flowers.” 

Towa has just completed her State census, 
showing a population of 633,549. She had 
192,219 in 1850, and 43,111 in 1840. She has 
thus more than trebled her population in the 
last nine years, and increased it about fifteen fold 
im nineteen years. 


The Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph says a lad: 
had the habit of picking her teeth with pins. 
trifling humor was the consequence, which ter- 
minated in a cancer. The brass and quick- 
silver used in making these pins will account for 
the circumstance. 

A young fellow named Taylor, wishing to de- 
sert his wife, came up the river to Albany, and 
then sent a despatch to her signing it with the 
same of another person, that he had fallen off a 
sloop and was drowned. Mrs. Taylor at once 
started for Albany, and on arriving there she 
discovered the deception. 
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A mammoth steer, called the Great Eastern, 
raised in Vermont, weighs 4000 Ibs. 

Pablic executions have been abolished by a 
recent act of the Georgia Legislature. 

A young lady fond of dancing, traverses in the 
course of @ season about four hundred miles. 

Washington Territory is 600 miles Jong, and 
209 broad, and contains 123,022 square miles. 

A society of Free Lovers from California have 
bought 50,000 acres of land in San Salvador. 

An old man in Indiana recently cowhided his 
daughter, 19 years old, for wearing hoops. 

A man was convicted in Worcester county, the 
other day, of being a common railer and brawler. 

The German is now tanght in the 
public schools of the city of Cincinnati. 


The first British steam packet that crossed the 
Atlantic was the Sirius, in 1838. 


Boiling to death was made a capital punish- 
ment in the time of the Tudor Henry the Kighth, 
of England. 

A telegraph operator, working ten hours 
per day, on paying messages, brings a receipt of 
shout $75 to the treasury of the company em- 
ploying him. 

It is stated that the profits of the play called 
“ Our American Cousin,” during a run of one 
hundred and sixty nights in New York, amounted 
to more than forty thousand dollars. 

The New Haven custom-house and post-office 
will be completed next spring. It will cost, in- 
cluding the site, $190,000, and is built of iron, 
brick, and Portland stone. 

There is said to be about 60,000 Chinese in 
California. They havea splendid temple in San 
Francisco, and have lately imported a huge ugly 
idol at an immense cost. 

Gold is 19 1-3 times heavier than water, and 
melts at a heat of 2016° fah. It may be ham- 
mered so thin as to require two hundred thou- 
sand leaves to make an inch in thickness. 


A lady who had a silk gown spoilt in being 
recolored, brought an action against the eatab- 
lishment, and summoned several of the workmen 
to give their dying testimony. 

The largest ingot of gold yet received from 
California was recently Shipped to Europe. It 
is 11 7-8 inches long, 5 wide, and 4 1-4 thick. 
Its value is $42,581. 

A river, having a slope greater than ten inches 
to the mile, has its current so accelorated as to 
destroy its banks. In such cases the water 
spreads over a large surface, and the current isa 
constant succession of rapids and pools. 


Governor Seward was presented in Alexandria 
with three superb Arabian horses, which will be 
shipped to this country. Two of them will be 
presented to the New York State Agricultaral 
Society. , 

There is a firm in Troy, who, instead of sign- 
ing the names of the firm, affix a couple of am- 
brotypes a litde larger than eo SLAMS, ONE 
containing a life-like delineation of the features 
of the senior and the other that of the junior 
member of the firm. Homely men will, of course, ~ 
set their faces against any such arrangement. 


Mecrp-Making. 


Why is dancing like milk? 
strengthens the calves. 

Arron of earthquakes—one touch of Nature 
makes the whole world kick. Fs 

Down-East lyceum—question for discussion— 
“ Can a big man ache harder than a little one ?” 

“My inkstand is stationery,” as the school- 
master said when he found it nailed to the desk. 

What woald our day be without its morning 
and evening's twilight? A fierce and burning 
eye withoat a lid. 

If an egg could speak, and you were to ask it 
whence it came, what sweetmeat would it name 
in reply ?. Ma-me-laid. 

Why should potatoes grow better than other 
vegetables? Beoaase they have eyes to see what 
they are doing. 

A lawyer on his passage from Europe observed 
ashark, and asked a sailor what it was, who 
replied, ‘‘ Here we call ’em sea lawyers.” 

Brown being asked what was the first thing 
necessary towards winning the love of a woman, 
answered, “An opportunity.” 

We havea lovely young female correspondent 
who has great skill in shooting pistols and fowl- 
ing pieces, and still greater in drawing beaux. 

f all “suits that are down for hearing,” we 
should say that the love suit with a rich widow 
that was deaf of both ears, was about as difficult 
as any to win. 

A shrewd observer once said that, in walking 
the streets of a slippery morning, one might see 
where the good-natured people tived, by the 
ashes thrown on the ice before the doors. 

Longfellow asks “what a single rose on a 
lady’s forehead indicates.” To which the Lou- 
isville Journal replies that it “probably means 
that, if she is kissed, it must be under the rose.” 

“ Why,” asked a little girl, “is Fred like a 
man that has fallen oe a tree ane is determined 
to go upagain?” “Because he is going to 
sue clime!”’ Not bad for an eight-year old. 


A wag being told by an acquaintance that 
Miss Brown (who is rather a broad featured 
g lady) had benign countenance, replied, 

*« Perhaps you mean seven-by nine.” 

The Bishop of Reiz thanked the Bishop of 
Lisieux for having consecrated him. “It is for 
me,” said the latter, “to thank you. I was the 
ugliest bishop in France until you were elected.” 

“Have you ever seen a mermaid, captain?” 
asked a lady oft board the Margate boat. ‘I’ve 
seen & good | many /ish-women, madam, if that’s 
what you mean,” was the reply. 

A theoretically henevolent man, on being asked 
by a friend to lend him a dollar, answered briskly, 
“With pleasure ;” buat suddenly added, “ Dear 
me, how unfortunate! I’ve only one lending 
dollar—and that is out.” 

The most amusing man in the world is a 
Frenchman in a passion. “ By gar, you call my 
vife a woman two three several times once more 
an’ I vill call you the vatch house, and blow out 
your brains like a‘candle,.” 
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The New York Satarday Press sayé the great- 
est virtue in a sea captain is wreck less-ness: 

An Irish paper advertises: ‘‘ Wanted an able- 
bodied man as a washerwoman.”” 

Why isa certain hat called a wide-awake? 
Because it is worn without a nap. 

The man who attempted to look into the fa- 
ture had the door slammed in his face. 

Why is a butcher like a language master? 
Because he is a retailer of tongues. 

Why would a printer make a good lawyer? 
Because he would always be sure to understand 
the “case.” 


The most economical time to buy cider, is 
when it is not very clear—for then it will settle 
for itself. 

“Tt’s all around my hat,” as the hypocrite 
said when he put on mourning for his departed 
wife. 


“T say,” cries Dick, “old fellar, wot’s the 
meaning of armistice?’ Says Jim, “ Why, 
‘coves a fightin’, for a while unclinchin’ fists.” 

Some men have the chameleon’s power,—to 
tarn one eye towards heaven, while the other 
looks in a contrary direction. 


A business man of our acquaintance is so 
scrupulously exact in all his doings, that when- 
ever he pays a visit, he always will insist upon 
taking a receipt. 

Little Tommy T—— is five years old. He 
was in a musing mood the other day, and his 
mother asked him what he was thinking about. 
“0,” said he, “I was thinking of old times!” 

“Weigh your words,” said a man to a fellow 
who was blustering away in a towering passion 
at another. “They wont weigh much if he 
does,” said the antagonist, coolly. 

A bachelor editor of our acquaintance, who 
has a very pretty sister, recently wrote to another 
bachelor editor equally fortunate, “please ex- 
change.” We hope that it has happened or 


Does any one remember what Mirabeau wrote 
to the yore, lady who had fallen in love with 
his genius and wished to know how he looked ? 
Tie said, sententiously: “Fancy his Satanic 
majesty, who has had the small pox !” 

A person said in our hearing, the other day, 
that editors for the most part were a thin, pale. 
faced set. A lad standing near, made this wi 
observation to his cham: “ There, Bob! I tol 
you I had often read about the editorial corpses.” 


“Don’t you think,” said a vain fellow, “ that 
Iam fit to be King of Great Britain, or Empe- 
ror of the French?” “No, but you might make 
a Doge of Venice, if the title were only curtailed 
by aletter.” 
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Having made severs! essential improvements and addi- 
tions, comprising all the comforts of s home, Mr. Airy 
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LIFE IN MANILLA. 


Iw the following article we shall present to 
our readers as illustrations of peculiar phases 
of life, several engravings from authentic draw- 
ings, representing the people of Manilla, their 
various costames and occupations. Manilla is a 
fortified city of the Philippine islands, the capital 
of the Spanish possessions in the East, and is 
situated on the northwest coast of the island of 


Luzon, at the head of the bay of Manilla, in lat- | of those early 


itade 14° 35’ N., longitude about 121° E. The 
city proper is about two miles in circumference, 
and communicates across the river Passig, by a 
ten-arched bridge, with the important suburb Bi- 
dondo, the seat of the ter part 
of the trade. If we include the 
auburbs, which are very populous, 
we may set down the inhabitants 
at 140,000, of whom but about 
5000 are Europeans. Manilla has 
a university, a missionary college, 
gomerons schools and hospitals, 
and a large government cigar fac- 
sory. Its vicinity is thickly studded 
with orchards and plantations of 
cotten, cocoa and coffee, and it is 
the seat of an extensive commerce. 
Its harbor is impeded by a bar 
with 13 feet of water at low ebb, 
over which, however, vessels of 
600 tons can pass. The exports 
consist of sugar, hemp, cordage, 
tobacco, cigars, indigo, provisions, 
cotton, rice, leather, dye-woods, 
Yam, sspan wood, mother-of- 

_ and torwise shell. The imports 
cem prise cotton fabrics, silks, wool- 
ens, haberdashery, drugs, clocks 
and jewelry. It was about a. p. 
1565, as we learn from Horace St. 
John’s “Indian Archipelago,” that 
Spain, recovered a litle trom the 
prostration of her long decline, 
spin displayed her flag amon 

waters of the further Kast, a 
aimed a share of influence in 
those magnificent regions. Her 
views were So on tne mo 
pines, whose i were 
mo means of that rare or precious 
Gescription, which has tempted the 
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avarice of all the civilized world to the plunder 
of the unrivalled East. No rich spices, no 
precious gums, no abundance of rare metals or 
drags, were there to allure her cupidity; but 
there was a fertile soil, a genial climate, and a 
race of inhabitants, hospitable, credulous and 
simple: Probably the comparative poverty of 
the Philippines was unknown to the navigators 
days, who confounded under a 

neral description the stately islands of the In- 
jian Ocean, and attributed to them, in their san- 
gaine fancy, a fabalous splendor and wealth. 
he Spaniards, nevertheless, appear to have been 
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ided in their plans of colonization—at least in 

dia—by a tl cory which nations still more 
great, and infinitely more free, might have 
adopted with advantage to themselves and to 
all humanity. They were not sordid monop- 
olists; they raled less by terror, and more b 
moral influence. and the uasions of their 
priests ; and their power, not founded on the edge 
of the sword, was tolerable to the native race. 
They encouraged settlements ; they allowed free- 
dom to traffic; and though they levied unjust and 
irksome taxes, their system has been productive, 
within its narrow sphere, of more than that 
of other conquerors in the Oriental Archipelago. 
That their commerce in the further East never 
developed itself to any lustre or grandeur, is 
true; but it was because their monopoly was less 
rigid, not because their vigor was less manly 
than that of the Dutch. Had Spain been more 
energetic, and still more liberal, her prosperity in 
the Indian Archipelago might have rivalled that 
which she once enjoyed in the Western world. 
Had Holland accepted the philosophy of trade, 
her éommerce, instead of being forced to an un- 
natural growth, displaying a false brilliance fora 
period, and then sinking into a premature decay, 
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might have flourished for centaries 
ith an increase at once rapid and 
steady, to reach its limits only when it 
had measured the full resources of the 
further East. ace is 
‘orty years 10 discovery of 
Philippines by the unfortunate" - 
len, Spain canipped an expedition to 
conquer them. On the 21st of Novem- 
ber 1564, an expedition consisting of 
two large and two small vessels, with 
an armament of four hundred men, left 
Enrope. It was accompanied by Andres 
de Milaneta, a Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary, who had abandoned the mili- 
tary for the sacerdotal profession, and 
brought with him five Augustine friars, 
to convert the islanders to the Christian 
religion. He had served in the Indian 
Archipelago, and was well versed in 
natural science. Miguel Lopez de 
Legaspi, a Spaniard of aristocratic fam- 
ily, was commander. was & man 
of considerable capacity, and had al- 
ready displayed his aptitude for service 
in new countries, where conquest and 
colonization were to go hand in hand, 
in the course of a long career in Amer- 
ica. Thus prepared with military and 
religious leaders, the equipment was 
rendered complete by the addition of an 
Indian interpreter, who had been car- 
ried to Spain ‘in the ship abandoned by 
the unhappy Villalobos. 
‘When they had been a month at sea, 
= the smallest of the vessels—whether 
accidentally or otherwise—became sep- 
arated from the reat, and sailed on to ~ 
Mindanao alone. There loading with 
spices and gold, she did not await the 
arrival of the squadron, but steering 
= rough an onusual track, returned to 
low in. Legaspi, pursuing the 
route todicated in his  nstruionn 
reached on the 8th of January 1565, an 
island where the people wore Jong beards, so un- 
usual among the natives of the New World. 
Thence he named it Barbadoes. On the 22nd 
they reached the Ladrones, or Isles of Thieves— 
since called the Marianas. On the 18th of Feb- 
ras sighted the Philippines, and sailed to 
the southern isle of Bohol, between the extremi- 
ties of Zebu and Leyte, where the people fied to 
their hills. They succeeded in attracting them 
from their places of refuge by conciliatory ges- 
tures. They brought down plentiful supplies of 
provisions, which were purchased at a just price, 
and the most amicable intercourse commenced. 
The natives were generous and friendly; the 
Europeans liberal and pradent. Legaspi, being 
hospitably welcomed by a chief of the island, en- 
tered into a treaty with him. The convention 
was ratified Oy each of the contractors drinking 
blood drawn from the other’s arm, and the Span- 
jards were then munificently entertained. When 
they had enjoyed the festivities of Bohol, they 
sailed to Zebu, where the chief, with his forces 
collected on the shore, opposed their landing. 
Legaspi then declared that he had come to 
conquer the island in retaliation of the 
practised upon Magellan and his companions 
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forty-four years before. Had no such pretence 
existed his paren would have been the same, 
for he had been charged not to avenge the name 
of Spain, bat to add the Philippines to her do- 
minions. Still the fate of the great navigator 
formed a plansible ground for his pretensions, to 
which the hostile attitude of the Zebuan chief 
afforded still more complete justification. The 
Spanish commander understood the method of 
warfare most convenient and efficacious against 
such a foe. The race, which he was now em- 
ployed to subdue, was not, however, a horde of 
gavages, hurried on to the defence of their soil 
by promptings of an impulsive valor, but 
easily routed, and with a spirit to be broken bya 
blow. It was a nation scattered in countless 
small tribes of from fifty to a hundred families, 
each with its own chief, but all united by a com- 
mon solicitade for the independence of their in-’ 
ee pattarchal nally divided 
is patriarchal system,—occasionally divi 
as it was by the feuds of unappeasable private 
enemies,—favored the existence of the Spanish 
dominion, when once established, since it pre- 
vented formidable combinations of force. At the 
same time it obstructed their great echomes of 
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conquest, as a thousand petty enemies, animated 
by one spirit, though fighting under as many lead- 
ers, were to be in a thousand con- 
flicts, wasteful of life and fruitless renown. 
The Islanders—Papuan, Malay, or lan— 
were wild and hardy men, subsisting on bulbous 
roots, or the spoils of the chase, and retreating 
into their impenetrable woods and other 
strongholds, as the civilized enemy settled on the 
coastlands. The Tagala, who dwelt in the dis- 
trict round about Manilla, and are derived, ac- 
cording to their traditions, from the Malays, have 
submitted thoroughly to their rule, and become 
the servants of strangers. Tagal and slave are 
synonymous terms in zarchipelage: 

The state of morals among rude people, 
at this early period of their history, was superior 
to that of most savage races: but their religion 
was a wild, mysterious idea, scarcely defined into 
a creed, which claimed the adoration of the sim- 
ple barbarian for all that was awful in t, Or 
strange to his comprehension. Idols and temples 
they none; but erected n bowers, where 
& priestess sacrificed the hog and dedicated the 
oblation of its blood to the infernal or the 
souls of the sacred dead. All objects of 
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extraordinary size or form were and are still 
among the unconverted tribes supposed to be the 
dwellings of invisible divinity. Some mighty 
iritual power, nameless and immortal, haunted 
e air, and revealed its presence in darkness by 
the influence of terror upon the savage mind. In 
the course of years, however, the Muslim faith 
blended itself with the incoherent belief of the 
islanders, though when Legaspi commenced his 
campaign, their primitive religion remained un- 
inted by the introduction of a foreign creed. 
The Zebuans appeared firm in the defence of 
their independence ; but were driven from their 
osition by a body of men landed in good order 
Eom the ships. The Spaniards marched on a 
considerable town to which they were directed, 
and found it in flames, stripped of all its barbar- 
ous wealth. From that day a series of petty 
conflicts was maintained, although Legaspi car- 
ried on continual negociations with the principal 
chief, to induce his consent to an amicable inter- 
course. In consideration of his submission, he 
declared Magellan’s death to be forgotten and 
forgiven ; but the Indians had sounded the depths 
of Buropean faith, and continued to harass their 
invaders. Legaspi had a tent pitched on shore, 
ordered the erection of a fortress, and exhorted 
all his men to labor for the advancement of the 
Spanish name. To emalate the achievements of 
the numerous conquerors in the New World, al- 
though on a narrow field, appeared to him the 
taste fit for an exalted ambition. The zeal, how- 
ever, which inspires the leader of a great enter- 
prise, often fails to penetrate the inferior ranks, 
ly perhaps because these perceive that the 
r is for them, while the reward is for others. 
Florid eulogies and flattering harangues, often, 
nevertheless, fire whole armics with ambjtion, 
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and the heart of every soldier Jeaps as though his 
was to be the name associated with every heroic 
achievement of the day; but one name is often 
all that is remembered, when the piles of carnage 
are covered with earth, and the clouds and dust 
of battle have dispersed. It was not so in this 
instance. The followers of Legaspi, associa 
no ideas of patriotism with their task in the 
ippines, labored relactantly to establish the in- 
flaence of Spain, under the orders of their half- 
military, half missionary leader. Murmurs were 
succeeded by mutiny. Severe examples were 
made of a few, and the rest of the mulcontents 
were sent to Europe in the flag ship, which sailed 
the first of June 1565, with a report of progress, 
and solicitations for further aid From the imperial 
goverpment. 

On the next day the chief, who had despised 
the overtures made to him, was compelled to seek 
terms, and meeting Legaspi in formal conference, 
tendered his homage to Spain, promised to bring 
down supplies, and] granted land for the site 
a town and fort, which the Spenish admiral 
named San Miguel in honor of himeelf. This 
was the first European settlement in the Philip- 

ines. Induced by the submission of their chief 
leader, the inhabitants gradually left their moun- 
tain retreats, descended. on the plains, spread 
along the shore, and lived on terms of peace with 
their visitors. Their rude industrial occupations 
were resumed. These were principally rural; 
but the famine which followed the arrival of the 
Spaniards vividly illustrates the condition of 
Zebu at that period. So little progress had been 
made in agriculture, that this little influx of pop- 
ulation produced a scarcity which was at inter- 
vals relieved by scanty supplies from the neigh: 
boring islands; sometimes procured by ic, 
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war. 
For the Spaniards joined in alliance with their 
Zebu friends and constructed light gallies, fitted 
for the navigation of shallow seas, attacked the 
hostile towns, and captured their stores of pro- 
vision. Still, scarcity continued to increase. al- 
though the natives of Luzon sailed over in a fleet 
_of prahas, with two hundred baskets of rice. 
Parties were constantly sent out to gain knowl- 
of the movements taking place among the 
neighboring islanders. Scout te continually 
arted and arrived with intelligence. Some of 
the popalation were found anxious for friendly 
intercourse with the Europeans. Others had 
swept allthe means of subsistence from the plains 
into their places of ambash among the hills, 
whence they hoped to enjoy the spectacle of the 
Spaniards driven by famine from the Philip 
group—to carry their arms, their merebandi 
and their religion elsewhere. 

Still the wealth of the islands was so envied, 
that danger and difficalty seemed more to én- 
hance than damp the spirit of enterprise among 
the leading Spanish adventurers. They had been 
reduced to a state of famine, and were desperately 


ine 
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pressed when a vessel from New Spain arrived 
with provisions and supplies. The ship with the 
matinous sailors had safely reached Mexico, 
when the solicitations of its captain had procured 
this assistance for the expedition of the Phili 
pines. On board this vessel, bound on its mis- 
sion of succor to an exhausted settlement, in the 
weakness of infancy, some bloody scenes of mu- 
tiny had occurred, but her arrival was as welcome 
as a burst of sunshine after a long night of 
storms. 

It was now considered politic to send to New 
Spain for the profit of king Philip, and as an en- 
couragement to his project of colonization, a 
small cargo of precious merchandize. With this 
view a galley sailed to Mindanao to collect gold 
and cinnamon, with pitch for the careening of the 
squadron. There the first great disaster of Le- 
gaspi’s expedition occurred. The islanders at- 
tacked the party, and massacred every man. In 
a general sense, nevertheless, the Spaniards were 
singularly fortanate, and their settlements were 
established in the Philippines with unusual facility, 
and encouraging prospects of success. 

The Philippine islands form a large and im- 
portant group in the Asiatic Archipelago, and 
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next to Cuba, the most valuable colonial posses- 
sion of Spain. They lie chiefly between latitude 
5° 32', and 19° 38’ north, and longitude 117° 
and 127° east, having the Pacific ocean north 
and east, the China sea west, and the seas of 
Soolev and Celebes south. There are at least 
1200 islands, great and small, the prineipal being 
named Luzon, Mindanao, Palawan, indoro, 
Panay, Marindique, Negros, Zebu, Bohol, Leyte, 
Samar, Masbate, and the others being of smaller 
size. The total area is estimated at 120,000 
square miles, the Spanish dominion extending 
over only 52,148 square miles. The population 
is estimated at 5,000,000, containing of the 
Papuan o race and independent tribes, 
1,025,000 Malay Indians, 3,700,000 ; half castes 
and Chinese, 30,000, the remainder Europeans 
and native whites. The islands are of volcanic 
formation, and contain a chain of active vol- 
canoes. Earthquakes are also of frequent occur- 
rence. The group is within the range of the 
monsoons, and violent hurricanes are common. 
From May to September the west coasts are 
deluged with rain, while the October monsoon 
brings rain to the east coasts; at other seasons it 
is dry. The high temperature and abundance of 
moisture produce a luxuriant vegetation, so that 
they are capable of yielding all kinds of colonial 
and probably European produce. Rice, millet, 
maize, sugar, hemp, tobacco, coffee and cotton, 
are ri , and sago, cocoa nuts, bananas, cinna- 





mon, betel, numerous fine fruits and timber for 
ship-baildin , are among the products. Buffaloes 
and most of the domestic animals common in 
Europe are reared. The caymen is found in the 
rivers. Pearls, pearl oyster shell, the sea slug, 
edible birds’ nests, and sapan wood, are important 
articles of export hence to China. Domestic 
weaving is pretty generally carried on by the 
females, and straw hats, cigar cases and earthen 
wares are made; but the chief manufacture is 
that of the government Manilla cigars, which 
occupies 2000 hands at a royal factory in 
Manilla. 

The wretched colonial policy of old Spain ex- 
cluded all foreign ships and Chinese settlers from 
these islands, and the trade with the Spanish do- 
minions in America was also confined to that 
conducted annually by a single ship! But such 
restrictions have vanished since the revolution, 
and the colony is now making commensurate 
pl towards prosperity. 

"Manilla is the seat crt the government and resi- 
dence of the captain-general. To each of the 
I islands is a lieutenant-governor, and each 
of the thirty provinces, governed by an alcalde, 
is divided into pueblos, or communes. The Ro- 
man Catholic religion has been extensively dif- 
fased among the Malay population. The pub- 
lic revenue is derived chiefly from duties on ex- 
ports and imports, the tobacco monopoly and a 
capitation tax. The armed force amounts to 
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sboat 7000 men, one-tenth of them Spaniards and 
the rest Malays. The islands were discovered 
by Magalhaen, in 1521, and settled by the Span- 
iards in the reign of Philip IL.,in honor of whom 
they were named. 
series of engravings embodied in this arti- 

cle, are so graphic as to spare us the necessity of 
a labored description: they at once, in a sort of 
pictorial short-hand, show us the personal ap- | 
pearance, characteristics and pursuits of the peo- 
ple of Manilla. Thus we have the nearly-naked 
‘water-carrier, ing on his shoulder a few 
joints of cane filled with the pure element, the 
Manilla milkmaid, clumsily attired, with a jar of 
the lacteal flaid on her head and the inevitable 
Manilla cheroot in her mouth, the shoemakers, 
Stripped to their work, stitching ‘and hammering, 
—the pictaresque Nipa houses with their project- 
ing thatches, and heavy wooden galleries and bal- 
ustrades—men and women in the rainy season, 
ploughing through the fallen water and the falling 
main, keeping their cigars alight with difficulty 
—the market women with their queer hats and 
queerer attitudes; and the milkman with his ex- 
traordinary vessels. The poorer people of Manilla 
live principally on rice, which is extensively cul- 
tivated in the Philippines. 

The rice-plant is all-important to the people of 
the East. It haa all the face of the globe 
and the destinies of nations ; for there can be no 





doubt that to this grain the Chinese and Hindoos 
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owe their early civilization. An immense popu- 
lation in those and the surrounding countries are 
now entirely dependent on the rice crops, and 
when these fail, thousands perish of hunger. The 
culm of the rice is from one to six feet high, an- 
nual, erect, simple, round and jointed ; the leaves 
are large, firm and pointed, arising from very 
long, cylindrical and finely-striated sheaths; the 
flowera are disposed in a large and beautifal 
auricle, somewhat resembling that of the oat. 
The seeds are white and oblong, bat vary in size 
and form in the different varieties. It is impor- 
tant to be acquainted with these varieties, in 
order to choose which are best suited to certain 
soils or localities ; some are preferable on account 
of the size and excellence of the grains ; others 
from their great bearing, or the time of ripening 3 
others again from their greater or less delicacy 
with respect to cold, drought, etc. The Hindoos, 
Chinese, Malays and inhabitants of the neighbor- 
ing islands have paid most attention to the culti- 
vation of these varieties. One species of rice 
only is known. Rice can be profitably cultivated 
only in warm climates, and here it is said to yield 
six times as much as the same space of wheat 
lands. The Chinese obtain two crops a year 
from the same ground, and cultivate it this wa: 
from generation to generation on the same soil, 
aod without any other manure than the mad de 
posited by the water of the river used in over- 
flowing it. After the plants are set out in the 
‘ manoer common to the cultivators, 
ae land patie and the water 
ept on til crop begins to 
ripen, when it is withheld ; so that: 
when the harvest arrives, the field 
is quite dry. It is reaped with a 
sickle, threshed with a flail, or the 
treading of cattle, and the husk is 
taken off by beating it in a stone 
mortar, or passing it between flat 
stones, as in a common meal mill. 
The first crop being cut in May, 
a second is immediately prepared 
for, by burning the stubble, and 
this second crop ripene in October 
or November. After removal, the 
stubble is ploughed in, which is 
the only vegetable manure such 
lands can be said to receive. In 
Japan, Ceylon and Java, aquatic 
rice is cultivated nearly in the 
same manner. A rice plantation 
requires constant attention. The 
proprietor must make daily visits, 
in order to see that the various 
aqueducts, flood-gates and em- 
bankments of the different com- 
partments are all in good order, 
and that the water constantly re- 
mains at the eame height. The 
maturity of the grain is ascertained 
by the yellowness of the straw, and 
it is harvested much in the same 
manner as othor grains, with this 
difference, that in some districts 
the top only is cut. Aquatic rice 
is cultivated by the Chinese even 
in the midst of rivers and lakes, by 
means of rafts made of bamboo, 
and covered with earth. 
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COTTAGR ROW, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


The city of Trenton, New Jersey, is situated 
at the of sloop and steamboat navigation on 
the Delaware River, fifty-five miles southwest 
from New York, and thirty miles northeast from 
Philadelphia. It derives its name from Colonel 
William Trent, who was one of its earliest set- 
tlers, and this honor was awarded him in return 
for a gift of land on which to erect the coun 
buildings. It contains some hacdsome public 
buildings, such as the Stato House and many 
elegant private residences. The visitor to Tren- 
ton, on arriving by the cars, will notice on his 
right, as he leaves the depot, a row of very neat, 
tasty cottages, which form the first of our series 
of pictures, and were built a few years since to 
Jease, and exhibit a very Commendable taste and 
judgment on the part of architects and builders. 

State prison, shown on this page, is situated 
in South Trenton, about three-fourths of a mile 
from the central portion of the city, and near to 
the railroad and Delaware and Reritan canal, 


which are represented in the foreground of the 
picture. It is built of stone, in the Egyptian 
style, and consists of a main building in which 
the keepers reside, and of wings radiating there- 
from, so that a person sitting in the observ: 
as it is called, can see at a glance the length of 
the corridors without the necessity of turning his 
rson. The walls of the wings are twenty feet 
igh and three feet thick, aud the outer walls en- 
close an area of four acres. The building is 
warmed by hot water running through pipes in 
the corridors, ‘etc., and can be heated to a tem- 
perature of 65 degrees. The means of ventila- 
tion are unexcelled, and both as regards the 
treatment of the prisoners and the arrangements 
for their security and comfort, the New Jersey 
State prison ranks with the first in this country. 
Trenton is dear toevery American as the scene 
| of some of the most brilliant exploits of Wash- 
| ington and the revolutionary army. On the 25th 
i of December, 1776, Washington with his army 
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was on the west bank of the Delaware, encamped 
near Taylorsville, then McKonkey’s ferry, eight 
miles above Trenton. The troops under Lieut. 
Dickinson were at Vardleysville, and detach- 
ments were encamped farther up the river. The 
Pennsylvania troops were in two bodies, one at 
Bristol, under General Cadwallader, the other at 
Morrisville, opposite Trenton, under Gen. Ewing. 
‘The British, under Gen. Howe, were stationed at 
Moant Holly, Black Horse, Burlington and at 
Bordentown; and at Trenton there were three 
regiments of Hessians, amounting to about 1500 
men, and a troop of British light horse, Wash- 
ington’s design was to cross the Delaware with 
his army at McKonkey’s ferry, in the night of 
the 25th of December, and Gen. Ewing, with his 
command, was to cross at or below Trenton, that 
both might fall upon the enemy at the same time. 
At dusk, the continental troops led by Washing- 
ton in person, of 2400 men, with twenty pieces of 
snillery, began to croas the river. It was not 
till three or four o’clock on the morning of the 
26th that all were over and ready to march. 
‘They marched with a quick step in a body from 
the river up the cross road to the Bear Tavern, 
about a mile from the river, and then to the vil- 
lags of Birmingham, where they halted. The 
troops were formed in two divisions. One, com- 
manded by General Sullivan, marched down the 
tiver road; tho other, under Washington, filed 
off to the left, and crossed over to the Scotch 
toad and went down this road until 
it enters the Pennington road about a 
nile from Trenton. They reached 
Trenton about daybreak. “So silent 
wat their march that they were not 
discovered by the enemy ‘until they 
came upon a picket guard stationed 
about half a mile fom Trenton, on 
the Pennington road, at or near the 
house of the Rev. Mr. Frazer, when 
006 of the sentries called to Lanning, 
who.was a little in advance of the 
ops, saying: “ Who is there?” 
'A fiend,” replied Lanning. “A 
fiend to who 1”! «A friend to Wash- 
ington.” At this the guard turned 
owt, and seeing the troops, fired and 
Tereated, keeping up a running fire 
ts they did 00. The division of the 
es which came down the river 
, under Gen. Sullivan, fell upon 

Pe advance guard of the British at 
atherfurd’s place, adjoining Colonel 
i ‘nson’s, near the southwest part 
the town, about the same time that 
‘tshington entered it from the north. 
oth divisions pushed forward, keep- 
a 8 running fire with small arms 
“} weeting with but little opposition 
ia enemy were driven eastward 
ne Street, near the Presby- 
wl Church, where, finding them- 
ves hemmed in and overpowered 

, down their arms. Colonel 
mae the commandant of the Hes- 
thet was mortally wounded early in 
whom agement, but where or by > 
tom fd Rot known. Hoe was shot 
is horse ashe was sadearoring: 


‘only and form his dismayed 
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disordered troops. When, supported by a file 
of sergeants, he presented his sword to Washing- 
ton (whose countenance was beaming with com- 
placency at the success of the day), he was pale, 

leeding and covered with blood ; aad ia broken 
accents, seemed to implore those attentions which 
the victor was woll disposed to bestow; he was 
taken to his head-quarters, where he died of his 
wounds. The number of prisoners was 23 
officers and 886 privates; 4 stand of colors, 12 
drums, 6 brass field pieces and 1000 stand of 
small arms and accoutrements were the trophies 
of victory. The loss of the Americans in this 
important engagement was two privates killed 
and two frozen to death; that of the Hessians 
was seven officers and twenty or thirty privates 
killed. Immediately after this almost bloodless 
victory, Washington commenced marching his 
prisoners up to the ferry, and before night they 
were all safely landed on the opposite shore. The 
victory achieved with so little loss, at period, 
too, when, the spirits of the patriots had been de- 
pressed to the lowest ebb, caused a thrill of en- 
thasiasm throughout the country, and recruits 
came pouring in. Washington now felt strong 
enough to take the offensive, and moved his 
army across to Trenton ; hearing of the approach 
of Cornwallis from Princeton with a large body 
of troops, he took up a position on the south side 
of the Assaupink, so as to have that stream be- 
tween him and his enemy. Washingtou’s army 
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was composed almost entirely of undisciplined 
- militia, while that of Cornwallis, equal in point 
of numbers, was far superior in all its appoint- 
ments, being composed of regular troops, tho- 
roughly trained to war. Strong parties of Ameri- 
cans were sent out to harass the British on their 
march, and so well did they perform their pats 
that it was almost night ere they reached Tren- 
ton. Entering the city, he pushed on, intending 
to cross the Assaupink and give Washington im- 
mediate battle. So rapid was his march, that the 
Americans who were retreating before him barel, 
had time to cross the bridge before the battle 
commenced. At the bridge and at a ford some- 
what above, the Americans had stationed their 
artillery, and as soon as the British came in sight 
and their own men had crossed, they opened their 
batteries. Heedless of the shower of iron which 
was mowing them down by ranks, the British 
marched simultaneously to the attack of the 
bridge and ford. Three times did they make the 
desperate effort to cross the bridge, and each time 
were they driven back by the Americans in con- 
fusion and disorder. Cornwallis at last, believ- 
ing their numbers to be greater than they really 
were, withdrew his troops, lighted his camp fires 
and awhited the morning for further action. Dur- 
ing the night, Washington, finding himself in a 
critical situation, and feeling assured that another 
contest would prove fatal, silently withdrew his 
troops, and when the morning came, Cornwallis 
was surprised to find the camp of his enemy de- 
serted. So certain had he been of having Wash- 
ington in his power, that he had refused the soli- 
citations of General Erskine, who wanted to at- 
tack during the night, saying, “he should cer- 
tainly catch the fox (meaning Washington) in 
the morning.” Alas, for his hopes! that morn- 
ing’s dawn showed to him a deserted encamp- 
ment, and brought to his ears the sound of can- 
non from the direction of Princeton, bat not be- 


HIGH STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEWABK, N. J. 


lieving his senses, and notwithstanding it was in 
mid winter, he took it to be thunder. Genoral 
Erskine, more quick witted, exclaimed, after lis- 
tening for a moment, “To urms, general! 
Washington has out-generalled us. Let us fly 
to the rescue at Princeton!” It is singular that 
history gives no account of the loss of the British 
at the Assaupink. Eye witnesses say that the 
slaughter was dreadful—the creek, almost filled 
with the bodies of the slain, running red with 
blood! 

As specimens of the ecclesiastic architecture ot 
Newark, N. J., we present neat engravings of 
Grace Church, Walnut and Broad Sweets and 
the High Street Presbyterian Charch. Grace 
Church, (Puseyite,) is a handsome structure, in 
the English cruciform style. The Presbyterian 
Church was designed by Mr. Welch, of Newark, 
and reflects great credit upon all connected with 
its erection—architect and builders, as well as the 
congregation, whose munificent expenditare has 
adorned the city-with one of its richest ornaments. 
Newark, the chief city of New Jersey, a port of 
oney, and capital of Essex County, is situated on 
the Passaic River, about nine miles from New 
York, by land, and forty-nine from Trenton, the 
capital of the State. It is handsomely situated 
on an extensive plain extending back from the 
river to a hill which runs parallel therewith, and 
on which are built some of the handeomest Pre 
vate residences of its more wealthy ‘citizens. The 
city is regularly laid out, and well built, the 
streets running at right angles to each other, 
wide, mostly level, and many of them paved. 
There are probably few cities in the United States 
whose growth of late years has been so rapid, or 
whose prospects are more flattering than those of 
Newark. Settled in 1666 by emigrants from Con- 

necticut, notwithstanding its pleasant location and 
many advantages, it attracted but few settlers to 





its previncts, and the growth of the town was slow 
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up to the time of the Revolution, when it had but 
one thousand inhabitants. The pride of a New 
Englander is flattered by reflecting on the New 
England origin of this fine city. As early as 
1676 the townspeople took measures to hasten 
the advancement of the place by inviting skilful 
mechanics to settle among them. A shoemaker 
from Elizabethtown was allowed to join them 
“on condition of his supplying the town with 
shoes.” In 1698 the first tannery was established 
here, and it gave rise to sev extensive estab- 
lishments. Other manufactures were introduced, 
and it now has almost tho monopoly of some 
kinds of manufactures. In 1810 ite population 
was 5984, and in 1853, 50,000. The original 
settlers, looking far into the futare, laid out their 
town on an extensive scale, the advantages of 
which are seen at the present day in its broad and 
straight streets and in its large and commodious 
parks and jes. Newark is a delightful place, 
and one which no tourist who is ing a few 
days in New York should fail to visit. Our en- 
gravings show that it Rosenees many fine speci- 
mens of architecture, which amply repay examin- 
ation, while the streets give a forcible idea of the 


activity and thrift of the city. It isavery 

able residence for those who do business in 
York, and are anxious to retire at night from the 
ceaseless whirl and tumult of that brilliant Babel, 
without plunging into an utter wilderness. The 
contrast is not too abrupt, and yet sufficient to 
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afford relief. No city is better provided than 
New York with the means of indulging such 
tastes, and they are liberally employed. The 
shores of East and North Rivers, and Long and 
Staten Islands, are covered for miles with villas, 
settlements, villages, and towns, which spring 
from a desire of the Gothamites to enjoy a little 
elbow room, which is becoming scarce in the 
London of America. 





A TREASURE IN LIFE. 


Canst thou, O friendly reader, count upon the 
fidelity of an artless and tender heart or two, and 
reckon among the blessings which heaven hath 
bestowed on thee the love of faithful women ? 
Purify thine own heart, and try to make it wor- 
thy theirs. On thy knees, on thy knees, give 
thanks for the blessing awarded thee! All the 
prizes of life are nothing compared to that one. 
All the rewards of ambition, wealth, pleasure, 
only vanity and disappointment—grasped at 
greedily and fought for fiercely, and, over and 
over again, found worthless by the weary win- 
ners. But love seems to survive life, and to 
reach beyond it. I think we take it with us past 
the grave. Do we not still give it to those who 
have departed from us? May we not hope that 
they feel it for us, and that we shall leave it here 
in one or two fond bosoms, when we also are 
gone ?— Thackeray. 





BROOKLINE, Mass. [See p. 216 } 
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WILLIAM 8. CARNES’ VILLA, HIGHLANDS, ROXBURY. 


Tae immediate environs of Boston, rich in the 
beauties of nature, present many sites for elegant 
private residences, which have been eagerly ap- 
propriated by men of taste and means, so that as 
soon as you enter the adjacent town, you are in 
the midst of pictaresque buildings, of trim gar- 
dens and delightful lawns. We publish herewith 
several accurately drawn views of private houses 
in Roxbury and Brookline, showing the different 
styles of our eubarban architecture. The first 

‘(on page 215) and the third of the series of en- 
vings, represent houses at Longwood, in 
rookline, about three miles from Boston. Mr. 
Crowningsbield’s house is in the style of the 
French chateau, with surroundings ‘which en- 
hance the beauty of the edifice, and the house 
built for Mr. Amos A. Lawrence, is a plain, sub- 
stantial and unpretending structure. ‘The terri- 
tory of Longwood is beautifully laid out, wich 


ample grounds for each house, and with beauti- 
ful roads and drives. The car drive thence is a 


direct line to Beacon Street, over the Western 
Avenue, and the views on aH sides are striking 
and interesting. The scenery of Longwood re- 
minds the travelled man of that English scenery 
which is so renowned all the world over. Mr. 
William R.’Carnes’s villa, on the Roxbury High- 
lands, of which we give a remarkably correct 





drawing, is a showy structure in the Italian style. 
Another picture in our series—Mr. Pope’s resi- 
dence on the Highlands, Roxbury—so noted of 
late years for its elegant and tasteful private dwell- 
ings, is of considerable size, and is of the English 
architecture of the time of Elizabeth. There is a 
certain quaintuess about the curves of the gables 
and rootng. which is not without a picturesque ef- 
fect. Mr. Henry Burrough’s house, Oak Street, 
Roxbury, is of a composite style of architectare, 
partaking largely of the Gothic elements, and har- 
monizes with the surrounding scenery. The great 
divorsity of style in our modern country-houses 
is worthy of remark. Nothing like it was ex- 
hibited acentury ago. Then, if you knew 
how much money a man had expended on his 
country-seat, you might pretty safely describe it 
without ever having set eyes on it. It was apt 
to be quadrangular in form, and to have acu- 
pola on top; it might or might not have pilasters. 
These houses differed somewhat from each other 
in ornamentation, but were generally very like 
each other. The stables were invariably of one 
model. Not that we would say a word in dispar- 
agement of these old-school mansion houses. On 
the contrary, we admire them ; we cherish them 
as relics of past time; we respect them for their 
air of gentility, their solidity, their well-to-do ap- 
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pearance. We have in our mind’s eye one of 
these old houses, which we regard with a fot 
deal of reverence, and which we think quite I- 
tifal, though we are not certain that the magic of 
association and memory does not somewhat be- 
gi our taste and judgment. It isa square 
use, three stories in height, surmounted by an 
octagonal cupola. Over the entrance door, which 
is in the centre, there is a small figure of Fame 
blowing her trampet. The front of the house is 
ornamented with six pilastrea, with Coriathian 
capitals, The hall is of generous dimensions. 
The stairs ascend to the cupola by many stages, 
now and then to take breath et 
large square Ianding-places. They are defended 
by cariously twisted banisters, surmounted by a 
very heavy mahogany rail. There was no dan- 
rots enest retiring to his bed in the ‘‘ we sma’ 
” of the morning after an exhibition of that 
hospitality which, in the anti Maine law days, 
was sometimes carried to imprudent excess, break- 
ing down the balostrade as he surged against 
it Those banisters would have sustained the 
pressure of an insane elephant. Entering either 
the right or left hand parlor, you are surprised at 
the lowness of the ceiling, traversed by its heavy 
beams. The fireplaces used to be be vast, but 
they are now replaced by grates—a very inhar- 
‘Monious improvement. The deep window scats 
wed to have lockers under them, and to be fur- 
aisbed with cushions, making admirable places 
bor confidential tete a-tetes, particularly when the 








heavy curtains were drawn before them. The 
panes of the windows were very smali—totally 
unlike the large Claude Lorraine plates that now 
admit every ray without deflection. This house 
looks ont on a very pleasant but very formal 

den. Landscape gardening was not invented at 
the time it was laid out. Along the front wall, 
a. dozen chestnut trees are drawn up like a guard 
of soldiers in a regular line presenting arms. The 
walks are laid out at right angles. If there is a 
plum tree on one side, there is a plum tree on the 
other. Syringas and lilacs are planted ont at reg- 
ular intervals. The flowers are hearty, old fasbe 
ioned flowers—such as peonies, London pride, 
monkshood, Canterbury bells, larkspurs, damask 
and moss roses—end there are little of medi- 
cinal and pot herbs, eo dear to the housewife's 
heart in days when our draothers made soups, 
and concocted diet drinks and sovereign remedies 
for all the ills that flesh is heir to. Such is one 
of the country houses of the old time, a fow of 
which are still remaining in good preservation, in 
spite of modern innovations, just as a few of their 
owners are living to give oor youny men an idea 
of the sort of person that used to patronize pow- 
der and Pigtails and think Pope a poet. The 
style of living, like the standard of wealth, has 
changed very much, say within half a century. 
Fifty or sixty yeara ago, though no man was 
ios passing rich on forty pounds a year,” yet aman 
who enjoyed three thousand a year, passed as 
pretty well to do in the world. Of course flour 
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ME. POPE'S RESIDENCE, HIGHLANDS, ROXBURY. 


was not fourteen dollars a barrel and butter fifty 
cents apound. The man who kept a horse and 
chaise, and a male domestic in addition toa 
couple of servant girls, and maintained this state 
in the country, was looked upon as a pretty rich 
man. The proprietor of a carriage and horses 
was a sort of Astor, and his goingt and comings 
were the theme of gossip far and wide. And 
the gentleman who kept a carriage did not change 
it every three or four years, or feel bound to keep 
it running to the carriage painters. No! the 
ponderous mass of timber, iron, steel, leather and 

‘lass, once purchased, it became a sort of heir- 
loom, 8 sacred representative of the family it be- 
longed to. It slowly moved with them to church 
—it was too dignified to run, it was quite incap- 
able of being hurried. It attended fanerals, it 
carried joyous groups to assemblies, in fits of 
jocular condescension it went on bridal tours 
sometimes, but never long ones, for it was 
heavy and short-winded. Sometimes the family 
carriage would go as far as Saratoga Springe— 
but this was an exploit like Napoleon’s invasion 
of Italy, an event of an age. No gentleman’s 
carriage in the olden time was ever sold at auc- 
tion. Nobody set up a carriage who was not de- 
termined to keep it up as a permanent establish- 
ment. The idea of putting off the old carriage 
and getting a new one never entered the head of 
a solid man of 1799 or 1800. He would as soon 





have thought of getting rid ot his wife by divorce 
and marrying again. And then his horses ; what 
noble, steady animals they were. No 2.40 in 
them. Between three and. four miles an hour 
satisfied their ambition. But we are dwellin; 
too long on the manners of the past. We started 
with the idea that uniformity of taste character- 
ised the old school, and diversity the modern. 
Of the houses here shown no two are exactly alike. 
We should like very well to see an American order 
of architecture. Charles Fenno Hoffman sug- 
gested some years since, an order, the basis of 
which he would copy from the Indian corn plant. 
The idea is rather fancifal and poetical than prac- 
tical, but we do not see why something could 
not be made of it. A colonnade, with the pillars 
representing the jointed stalks of maize, the ear 
and falling leaves the capital, might not be amiss 
in a rustic dwelling. But so long as our archi- 
tects have all countries and all time to borrow 
from, we fear that there will be little done in the 
way of original invention. Bat in borrowing 
designs from European authorities, and particu- 
larly for the purposes of rural residences, we 
must pay strict attention to the localities where 
they occur. A French chateau, with its stee 
roof, is not unpleasing, but it does not look we 
in a sandy plain, or rising without the relief of 
foliage. “But place it under the shadow of heavy 
trees, or in the glade of a piece of woodland, ap- 
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prosched by an avenne of oaks Sarrommrl . 
with & |, give it the necessary adjuncts, an 
nee oe fall.effect. So with a villa in 
the Italian style. It will not do to erect an Ital- 
isn villa unless we are resolved not to neglect 
the landscape around. We most plant vines and 
train them on trellises and trees, we must have 
large-leaved shrubs and plenty of flowers, vases, 
terraces, ball jes and steps, if we would keep 
up appearances. Above all, in copying, let us 
not serve our models as gipsies do stolen child- 
reo—disguise them to avoid being recognized. 
And let us be modest withal. Let us not seek 
to improve what the voice of all ages has pro- 
pounced absolute perfection. If some Yankee 
sail oe un ermal te. improve the vets 
ici, by straightening her up, enlarging the 
sise of her head, and giving her anaes tl ear of 
a strong-minded woman, we should think him a 
imptuous pappy, and yet we daily see the 
arthenon dis! , Without a protest against 
the profanation. We see it perforated with win- 
dows and fitted with Venetian blinds, tricked up 
with ane iron belconies, and crowned with 


Ass contrast to the modern edifices we have 
depicted, we close with a view of the old fort at 
Medord, near Boston. ety are few memorials 
tiynity now standing in our country — 
nildings, at least, to mark the earliest pe- 
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riods of settlement. The first houses, of course, 
were constructed in the cheapest and most rapid 
manner, the material being wood. The rapidity 
with which societies were organized, the fact that 
schools and houses of worship were not deferred 
to more convenient periods, but established at _ 
once, rendered all the earlier structures fragile 
and perishable. Dwelling-house, school-house 
and church went up simultaneously, side by side, 
the forest supplying the material, and the axe be- 
ing almost the only implement employed. These 
buildings answered purpose. “Those who 
erected them deferred the substitution of more 
substantial structures to a period of pecuniary 
ease and leisure. But that period did not arrive 
very speedily; the war of man against nature 
occupied man: of toil. Forests were to be 
felled, and their giant roots extracted ; huge rocks 
were to be removed from the surface of the soil, 
that the plough might have free play; fences 
were to be erected, and bounds defined, and every 
hour had its occupation. This process of reclaim. 
ing land was interrupted and delayed by sickness 
and war. The savage tribes, dispossessed of 
their hunting grounds by the whites, rebelled 
against their destiny, and often, and for many 
years, the husbandman, as he tilled his fields, 
carried his musket slung upon his back, and his 
powder-horn and bullet-poach at his side. In 
the meantime, the houses first erected were grad- 
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ually decaying ; and in process of time, as new 
dwellings were erected, the old ones, that time had 
spared were removed, the material either enter. 
ing into the composition of new houses, or being 
used for fuel. So that now there remain in Bos- 
ton and its environs, very few old houses datin; 
from the “ old colony times.” The Ol 
Fort, or as it is sometimes called, the Old Shedd 
House, is situated on Ship Street, Medford. It 
is quite an interesting relic of the early days of 
New England, being probably the oldest building 
now standing within its borders. It was built 
in the year 1631, when Boston was still a largo 
farm, its settlement having just been commenced. 
It is very difficult to imagine this populous neigh- 
borhood a wild tract, with here and there a patch 
of culture, and that but little more than two cen- 
taries ago. The idea involves a realization of 
the rapidity of civilization on this shore of the 
Atlantic—a progress altogether without a paral- 
lel in the history of the world. 





THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. 


The Dublin University Magazine, comment- 
ing upon the lives of the royal and imperial 
wives of France, states that there are but thirteen 
out of sixty-seven on whose memory there is no 
dark stain of sorrow or sin. A contemporary, 
in summoning up the statement, says: “Of the 
others, eleven were divorced ; two died by the 
executioner; nine died very young; seven were 
soon widowed ; three were srnelly treated ; three 
were exiled ; three were bad in different degrees 
of evil; the prisoners and the heart-broken made 
up the remainder. Twenty who were buried at 
St. Denis since the time of Charlemagne, were 
denied the rest of the grave. Their remains were 
dragged from the tomb, exposed to the insults of 
the revolutionary populace, and then flung into 
a trench and covered with quicklime.” 





THE OLD FORT AT MEDFORD. 
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THE OLD FORT AT MEDFORD, NEAR BOSTON. 


SCROFULA. 

Hall's Journal of Health says that a 
born scrofalons or becoming so after birth, need _ 
not remain so to any 8) Hy hurtfal extent. 
If“ white swellings” or “‘runnings”’ do not re- 
lieve the system of ill-humors, the disease may 
be worked ont of the system by a change in the 
habits of life—such a change as involves large 
out-door activities for the greater part of every 
day. The same thing ma: accomplished toa 
greet extent indoors, i wi a sedentery ae is 
followed by spending a portion of each da: 
in active employment on foot More decided a 
sults will follow if the aid is given, meanwhile, 
of judicious personal habits, as scrupulous clean- 
liness of ly and clothing, of reguler, fall and 
sufficient sleep; of plain, simple and nutritious 
food, eaten at regular intervals of five or six 
hoars, and nothing between, with that daily regu- 
larity which is essential to health under all cir 
camstances. A scrofulous mn should eat 
fresh meats largely, and bread, fruits and 
berries of every description, using vegetables 
sparingly. In short, whatever promotes high 
bodily health, promotes the eradication of scrofu- 
lous taint. In regard to internal remedies, one 
of three things is the result. First, the meditine 
gradually loses power; second, the system is 
nenetes on, Aden it is saken 3 or, third, the 
remedy ua! jisons the system, or impairs 
the tone of the somach, and hastens a fatal re 
sult. No medicine ever eradicated scrofula, or 
kept it under any longer than while it was under 
certain conditions; a scrofulous person has « 
greater chance of long life than one who is en- 
tirely free from it, because being conscious of a 
slenderness of constitution, greater care is taken 
to avoid causes of sickness. 

—————————— 

None have less praise than ‘those who hunt 

moet after it. 
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[ontammat.] 
A WAYWARD MOOD. 





BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 





0, come, my love, and we will sit 
Beneath yon palace roof of oaks, 
And watch the sombre shadows fiit, 
Where all night long the raven croaks; 
For I am in a wayward mood, 
And all the world looks dark to see; 
And thoughts new-fledged, a dismal brood, 
‘Hang like black shadows over me. 


‘Alas! what is the world to me— 

Tee Jara, ita triumphs and success : 

«When I have lived so madly free, 

And squandered all that could us bless? 
A surfeit I!—a rosebud thoa! ° 

Fresh blowing on this summer morn, 
Which unto me a winter is— 

Alas, a withered husk outblown! 





[onsornaz.] 
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THE FATE OF RICHARD BRAXTON. 





BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 





Durrre a protracted stay in Calcutta, several 
years ago, I formed an acquaintance with a 
young man by the name of Richard Braxton, 
whose brief history had been rather s strage 
and eventful one. He was a Yankee boy, a na- 
tive of the same State as myself; and circum- 
stances threw us so much together in Calcutta 
that we became quite intimate, and before we 
separated he related to me the story of his life. 

From the first hour of our acquaintance I had 
felt convinced that his was no ordinary mind, 
that his intellectual powers were vast and varied ; 
and every subsequent interview developed some 
new evidence that nature had intended him for a 
bright and shining light in some sphere of 
intellect. 

And yet something was lacking—there seemed 
to be no spring or clasticity to his mental powers 
—they existed, and were aided and strengthened 
by s liberal education, but, so to speak, lay 
usually inert and dormant. When occasion 
called for their exercise, they were used without 
an effort, but with so little confidence and spirit 
#5 to make it evident that some powerful cause 
had operated upon Richard Braxton to deprive 
him of self-esteem, and crush the manhood with- 
in him. 

His-affecting story revealed this canse—cruelty 
on the part of those from whom he had a right 
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to expect friendship, sympathy and protection— 
and now his name is added to the long, dark list 
of victims to “‘ man’s inhumanity to man.” 

He was the son of a physician, who resided, 
at the time of Richard’s birth, in the midst of a 
moral, refined and social community ; but a few 
months later, impelled by that ineonsistent love 
of change which is often exhibited by the best of 
men, he removed to a town where the manners, 
tastes and character of the people were the re- 
verse of those he had left, and here his son spent 
the years of his childhood. 

Doctor Braxton was a highminded, fearless 
and independent man; he saw and despised the 
vices and meanness of his fellow-citizens, and 
not unfrequently administered a scathing rebuke. 
This rendered him unpopular as a companion, 
but his medical skill was so well appreciated; 
that many sought his aid in time of sickness and 
trouble, who secretly both hated and feared him: 

The family and relatives of his wife resided in 
this place, and formed no exception to the gen- 
eral description of the inhabitants as I have 
given it. At first they were inclined to fraternize 
with Doctor Braxton, but soon discovered that 
they had no sympathies in common. Their low 
tastes and habits were distasteful to him, and 
their litaleness of soul disgusted him; his love 
of the beautifal, the noble and the good they 
were unable to appreciate, and secretly despised. 

A growing coldness ensued, which soon in- 
creased to positive enmity, and all the annoyances 
that petty spite and narrow-minded malice could 
suggest were heaped upon Doctor Braxton by 
those with whom he had become connected by 
marriage. He repaid their efforts by keen ridi- 
cule and undisguised contempt, and they on the 
other hand neglected no opportunity to wound 
his feelings or injure his reputation and practice, 
while in their inmost souls they ewore to be fally 
revenged at some futare time. 

When Richard was twelve years old, his father 
died, suddenly, and in the performance of his 
duty. While standing at the bedside of a pa 
tient, and encouraging the sufferer with cheerful 
words, the dark messenger came without the 
slightest warning. He was stricken down in an 
instant, as he had always expected to be, know: 
ing fall well the fatal tendency of a disease of the 
heart from which he had long suffered. He lived 
only a few hours after the attack, but became 
fally conscious a few moments before his death, 
and calmly addressed the circle of weeping 
friends who stood around him. 

He begged them not to mourn for him, but to 
feel that he was leaving them for another and a 
better world. The “valley of the shadow of 
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death’ had no terrors for him; he had not de- 
layed the preparation for this inevitable event 
until stretched on a bed of death; but had ever 
striven to walk uprightly and deal justly. He 
had done what he could, and for the forgiveness 
of that wherein he had been remiss, he depended 
with a fulland childlike faith upon the promises 
of a merciful and ever-loving God. As for him- 
self, he was ready and happy to go, but for those 
whom he was leaving to the mercies of a hard 
and unfeeling world, he felt a weight of sorrow 
which could not be expressed in words. 

The relatives of his wife were present, giving 
way to all the outward manifestations of grief; 
and perhaps for thetime their grief was sincere 
and heartfelt. Perhaps the influence of the 
chamber of death, and the dark shadow of the 
dread angel’s wings, had humanized and softened 
their hard hearts ; perhaps in that awful moment 
“when the veil between the present and the fu- 
tare grows thin,” they could not look upon that 
well-known form and noble countenance, and 
still cherish the fiendish sentiments of anger ang 
revenge toward him whose earthly career was 80 
nearly ended, and who was so calmly awaiting 
the expected summons. In charity let us hope 
that so it was, let ui hope that to all their other 
sins they did not add the damnable crimg of de- 
ceit and hypocrisy toward a dying man. 

“ My friends,” said the doctor, ‘‘ we have not 
always manifested toward each other a spirit of 
Christian forbearance and forgiveness of injuries. 
Lam conscious that I have often irritated you by 
severe and uncharitable language, but I beg you 
to forget and forgive all, and not allow the re- 
membrance of my faults to actuate you in your 
conduct toward my family. Richard is not an 
ordinary child; he has a mind beyond his years, 
and an appreciation of the noble and good, that 
renders him a thoughtful and peculiar child. He 
can easily be influenced by kindness, but is so 
extremely sensitive that a course of cruel or se- 
vere treatment which would only rouse the op- 
position or curb the waywardness of a child cast 
in @ coarser mould, would crush the spirit of my 
boy, make him hopeless and despairing, and ruin 
his prospects in life. Therefore 1 beseech you to 
treat him tenderly, and not break his spirit by 
unkind words or deeds. Promise me that my 
wishes shall be regarded.” * P 

The mourners assured him that it should be 
so, and Mrs. Horton, his wife's sister, and her 
husband, his most unrelenting enemies, declared 
that they would never injure the boy in word, 
thonght or deed, but ever protect and befriend 
him. 
“Now lettest thon thy servant depart in 
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peace,” murmured the dying man, while his 
countenance assumed an expression of serene 
peace. ‘“ Farewell—God bless you all.” 

And as the spirit ebbed away, those present in 
the room were nearer heaven than ever before. 
Could the influence of that solemn scene have 
been lasting, they would have gone forth better 
men and women, to finish their journey of life in 
manner more acceptable to their Creator and 
Preserver than they now are doing. 

For a few weeks after the death of Doctor 
Braxton, Mr. and Mrs. Horton preserved an at- 
titude of friendship toward the bereaved family ; 
but soon the “ruling passion” began to manifest 
itself ina want of sympathy and uncharitable 
words. Tha doctor had left a small property, 
barely sufficient with strict economy to maintain 
his family. At the time of his death, Richard 
was @ pupil at an academy in a neighboring vil- 
lage, and after a brief interval resumed his 
studies there. 

One of the first efforts of Mrs. Horton was to 
persuade his mother to take him away from the 
academy, and send him to the district school, 
giving as areason, the fact that it would be less 
expensive, though her real motive was an envious 
desire to deprive the boy of those privileges of 
learning which he so highly valued, and prevent 
him from gaining a better education than her 
own children woald receive. 

In this, however, she was unsuccessful. Mrs, 
Brgxton had a too yielding disposition, but in this 
one instance she was firm and decided, and 
Richard remained at the academy. Then com- 
menced a course of persecution, a series of an- 
noyances, by which the envious Mrs. Horton 
strove to vex and irritate the boy, and render his 
life unhappy. Her husband, a rough, ignorant 
farmer, gladly assisted her in all her efforts, and 
many of their neighbors also united to persecute 
an unoffending child, and thus gratify their dev- 
ilish malice toward his father. 

It would require volumes to describe all the 
methods by which they accomplished their pur- 
pose ; it is sufficient to say that they succeeded 
only too well, in rendering Richard Braxton’s 
life unendurable. His mother was unable to 
protect him ; she allowed herself and Richard 
to be trampled upon without resistance, and in 
proportiun as she yielded they encroached upon 
her rights. 

A worm will turn when trodden upon, and 
Richard made no secret of the hatred which he 
felt toward Mr. and Mrs. Horton, which in- 
creased their enmity, and at length he begged to 
be sent away from home, that he might thus 
escape from their persecutions. His mother 
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consented, and in spite of the opposition of her 
selfeppointed guardians, sent him to an academy 
in another State. 

Here he remained for several years; a new 
vorld and a new life seemed opened before him. 
Here his uncommon abilities and genial disposi- 
tion commanded respect, and endeared him to 
those around him. His progress in learning was 
vapid, and relieved from the weight which had 
depressed his spirits at home, he passed at once 
from the timidity of boyhood to the confidence 
of man who is conscious of possessing faculties 
of mind above the ordinary capacity of his 
fellows. 

Daring his last year in this place, he became 
attached to a young lady of exceeding loveliness, 
both of mind and person, one of those 


—“ belngs, heavenly fair, 
‘Teo tovly framed to bide the brunt more earthly crea- 
bares bear.” 


She was a papil at the academy, and a short 
acquaintanceship was sufficient to prove to An- 
te Langford and Richard Braxton that the ma- 
tulsympathies which they cherished as congenial 
teals, were the beginning of a more tender re- 
\aion; and almost before they were aware of the 
fact, they grew to love each other with a depth 
f oderness and devotion such as is often 
‘Tritten of, but seldom really known. 

This was another motive to action~a spur to 
the growing ambition of Richard Braxton—a 
fresh charm to make existence delightful ; and 
for a few months his measure of happiness 
femed tall to overflowing. At the age of 
tighteen he left the school, and the lovers parted 
With some regret, but high hopes fur the future. 

Richard's means were 100 limited to enable 
tim to commence a college course at once, as 
‘ desired, but a gentleman with whom he had 
Mently become acquainted, had offered him a 
erative situation in his counting room, and he 
Roped in two years to procare the means of fin- 
ithing bis education, 

Health, hope, happiness, all were his; the 
‘World looked fuir and bright before him ; he was 
willing to devote himself to patient, self sacrific- 
Og toil, and he had no fears but-that success 
Woald crowa his efforts. 


“Hs aims were glorious and his thoughts intense.” 
The image of the pure being who #0 truly 
heved him, and for whose sake he would gladly 


tadare toil and privation, or brave danger, and 
fren death, was enshrined in his -heart, and if 
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“short and simple annal ” here, allowing the im- 
agination of the reader to carry out the story of 
Richard Braxton to a happy termination; but 
justice compels me to tell the truth, and the 
whole trath, however painful the recital. 

Immediately after leaving ichool, Richard 

spent a week in the home of his childhood, and 
was surprised and delighted to find that his rela- 
tives had apparently forgotten their former hos- 
tility toward him. They treated him with more 
than kindness, and seemed to be trying to make 
amends for the cruelty of the past. Of an hon- 
est, confiding disposition himself, he doubted not 
that all this show of friendship.was genuine, and 
joyfally hailed what he considered the advent of 
@ more peaceful relation than had heretofore ex- 
isted ; but, alas! he knew not the depths of de- 
ceit of which the human heart is capable when 
depraved by the indulgence of unlawful passions, 
and unrestrained by a single principle of justice 
or humanity. 

Like wolves in sheep’s clothing, or devils in 
the guise of angels of light, they concealed a 
spirit of bitter, fiendish, unrelenting hate toward 
one who had never injured them, beneath an ex- 
terior of kindly feeling, and waited only for an 
opportugity to stab their victim to the v 
soul. Vv Pe 

An opportunity soon offered. While Richard 
was at home, his mother was suddenly called to 
the deathbed of a dear friend, leaving him alone. 
Mr. and Mes. Horton insisted upon his making 
their house his home while she was absent, and 
rather than wound their feelings by a refusal, he 
accepted their proffered hospitality, and remained 
with them until the time had arrived when he 
‘was to commence his labors at the counting room 
of his friend. 

At his departure, Mr. and Mrs. Horton ex- 
pressed a hope that he might be successful and 
happy, and their apparent sincerity gratitied him 
exceedingly, while with the magnanimity of a 
noble mind he forgave and forgot all that he had 
suffered from their unkindness. 

During his first day in his new situation, his 
comprehensive mind took in the details of his 
range of duties so thoroughly, that his employer 
st once perceived that he had secured au inval- 
uable assistant, aud resolved to do even more for 
him than he bad promised. The next morning 
Richard went to the counting-room and seated 
himself at his own desk ; no one else had yet ar- 
rived, and he was alone. As he bent over the 
ledger, his thoughts went back in retrospection to 





Perfect happiness is possible to haman beings, 
Wich was his. 


T would gladly lay down the pen, and end this | 


tho happy hours he had spent with his beloved 
Annie; and then again his fancy. painted bright 
pictures of the future time when he should call 
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her his own, and be ever blessed with her sweet 
presence. Suddenly his day dream was broken 
by approaching footsteps ; he felt a rade grasp 
upon his shoulder, and looking up, beheld the 
hard, inflexible countenance of Jacob Horton, in 
whose eyes he read an expression of triumphant 
malice. 

“Richard,” exclaimed Horton, “give me back 
the money which you stole from my house !”” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” he asked, indig- 
nantly, while every particle of blood retreated 
from his face, leaving it like that of a marble 
statne. 

“TJ mean that Lhave discovered your robbery, 
my strong box broken open, and fifty dollars 
stolen, and all this done by you, for no one else 
has been in the room. Unless you immediately 
confess and restore the money, the law shall 
take its course, otherwise, I will spare you the 
disgrace.”” 

Had a thunderbolt descended from a cloudless 
sky, it would not have so much surprised Rich- 
ard as did this sudden and false accusation. For 
8 few moments he was completely stupefied, and 
unable to speak, but recovering somewhat his 
presence of mind, and supposing that Horton 
was laboring under a mistake which ful in- 
vestigation would explain, he said: < 

“Mr. Horton, is it possible that you believe 
me capable of crime, of robbery? I assure you, 
sir, I bave never taken from you or from any 
one else so much as the-value of a pin in a dis- 
honest manner.” 

“0, that kind of talk wont go down with me ; 
I know better. The last night that you was in 
my house, my strong box, which was under the 
table in the room where you slept, was broken 
open, and robbed, and my wife saya she heard 
you hammering and filing after she went to bed, 
but didn’t think much of it till after she found 
the money was gone. Come, own up, and re- 
store the money, or by heaven you shall suffer 
the penalty of the law!” 

“Again I assure you that I am innocent, so 
help me God.” 

“ Well, we'll go to your boarding-house, and 
sea what wecan find there. I’ve got 8 man with 
me to assist in the search—I am prepared for 
you.” 

Richard gladly agreed to this proposal, know- 
ing that he had placed nothing in his trunk 
—which he had not opened since leaving Hor- 
ton’s house—which could in the remotest man- 
ner convict him of the crime charged against 
him. A rough, brutal-looking fellow was wait- 
ing oytside, and Richard accompanied the two 
men to his boarding-house, after leaving a note 
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on his desk, telling his employer that necessity 
had called him away, but that he should soon 
return. 

“Give me the key,” cried Horton, as they 
reached Richsrd’s room. 

The key was handed him, and he opened the 
trunk. Nothing was visible at first but clothing, 
baton removing some of this, a canvass bag was 
seen, which Horton drew out with an exultant 


cry. 

“ Before I open this,” said he, “I will show 
you this list of the bank bills of which I have 
been robbed.” And he produced a card having 
the description of various bank bills of different 
denominations written upon it. 

He then @atied the bag, and drew out first a 
banch of picklocks. Chuckling with delight, he 
put in his hand again, and this time produced a 
hammer and file, and at the bottom of the bag 
found a roll of bills, which, on being opened, 
were found to answer precisely to the description 
on the card. 

“There,” cried Horton, “do you still play 
innocent, you rascal?” 

When the bag was discovered in the trunk, 
Richard had started back with astonishment, and 
while the various contents were being removed, 
he had remained like one ina dream. He now 
replied : 

“In the presence of God, to whom the secrets 
of the heart are known, I declare that I have 
never before seen that bag or its contents. Some 
vile wretch has forined a plot to ruin me, though 
I cannot imagine who could have been so 
cruel.” 

“©O, ho, ho!” laughed Horton, “ that’s a good 
one ; but let me tell you, my fine bird, that you 
will find it difficult to prove that to the judge and 
jury.” 

“Come along with me,” said Horton’s 
companion. i 

“ What would you do ?” asked Richard. 

“Take you to the lock-up ; come along.” 

“Richard,” exclaimed Horton, “as the mon- 
ey’s all here, and this is your first offence, I will 
spare you the disgrace of a trial, if you will con- 
fess the crime ig the presence of this witness. 
Whether guilty or not,” he continued, with a 
meaning look at Richard, in which the victim 
read triumphant hate and malice, and instantly 
perceived who was the author of the devilish 
plot, “the proofs are entirely against you. For 
certain reasons a full confession will serve my 
purpose as well as to have you tried, convicted, 
and imprisoned, as you certainly will be if the 
affair passes out of my hands. Consider well 
what you have to gain or lose. On the one 
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Hand you are free as air, and the secret will be 
known only to your friends, whose interest it 
will be to keep it concealed ; on the other, open 
disgrace, and all your future prospecteforever 
blasted.” 

Richard's brain reeled, as he contemplated the 
terrible fate which threatened him, and from 
which he saw no escape. 

“ Confess to a lie? Never!” 

“Very well, come with us, then, first to your 
employer, and then to the jail!” 

“Stop one moment. Does my mother know 
of this accusation ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And does she believe me guilty ?”” 

“Certainly she does, and prayed upon her 
knees that you might confess, and thus save her 
from disgrace and death.” 

“She believes me guilty!” said Richard, 
slowly, and with forced calmness. “ Then let 
me have time to think.” 

He buried his face in his hands, and a tempest 
of conflicting emotions swept over his soul. He 
saw that a refusal of Horton’s request would 
bring upon him a fate worse than death, and 
what was still worse, would render his mother 
miserable for life. Could he confess to a lie and 
thus save all this? The temptation was great, 
the sudden shock had deprived him of the powerm 
to withstand it, and in a moment of weakness he 
yielded! Who can blame him? Who can say 
that he would not have done the same under like 
circumstances, when, as a drowning man who 
catches at a straw, the mind seeks any means of 
escape from an impending fate? 

Horton was satisfied, and Richard was free, 
butat what a cost! How suddenly the darkness 
of midnight had descended about him at noon- 
day! He returned to the counting-room, and 
mechanically pursued his labors, then went sadly 
home at night to spend the long night hours in 
agony and unavailing regrets at his criminal 
weakness in yielding to the tempter. 

For weeks he lived in misery; his hope, cour- 
age, and confidence in mankind were gone, and 
to add to his unhappiness, he found that the 
whole circle of his relatives had been informed 
of his crime, (1) and regarded him with suspi- 
con. His employer perceived the change in his 
appearance, and sought to gain his confidence, 
but in vain. Disgraced, humbled and broken- 
spirited, Richard vowed never to let the happi- 
ness of his beloved Annie be alloyed by connec- 
tion with a miserable object like himself, for this 
great and undeserved affliction had induced a 
morbid state of mind, and he saw all things as 
throngh “a glass darkly,” and he wrote her 





a farewell letter, informing her that circamstances ' 
had recently transpired which made it impossible 
for their bright dreams ever to be realized. He 
was unworthy of her, and begged her to forget 
him and be happy. To this letter he received 
an immediate answer, which stern sense of duty 
compelled him to return unopened, and from 
that time he never heard from her again. 

In the meantime, some of his relatives, at the 
instigation of Horton, decided that he ought to 
be sent away to sea toreformhim. One of those 
persons, a merchant, and a cruel, hard-hearted 
man, proposed to find him a situation in a whale 
ship, saying that some ship, whose master was 
noted for his tyranny, would be best suited for 
this purpose. His mother opposed this plan, 
but with her usual indecision allowed her objec- 
tions to be overruled. 

Richard was informed that his relatives in- 
tended to send him to sea. Once he would have 
replied, indignantly, that he was old enough to 
take care of his own affairs; but now he had lost 
his former spirit, and passively submitted. He 
had a natural dread of the sea, but was glad to 
escape from the cruelty of his relatives in any 
way, and prepared to depart whenever he should 
receive orders to do s0. 

From some cause, Marston, instead of pro- 
curing him a situation on a whaler, had him 
shipped in a merchantman, the Traveller, for 
Calcutta, and when he sailed, he cared not where 
he was going, what was to become of him, or 
how soon he might die. He performed his da- 
ties to the best of his ability, but took no interest 
in them, or in the various employments and 
amusements of his shipmates, who set him down 
as a churlish, stupid fellow. 

When I first saw him in Calcutta, he had a 
sullen, downcast look, and the appearance of one 
who feels that every man’s hand is against him, 
and that he is despised and hated by all around 
him; but after he had become convinced that I 
really felt a kindly interestin him, he grew more 
social and communicative, though nothing could 
remove the expression of deep despondency 
which had become habitual to him. 

The ships to which Richard and myself re- 
spectively belonged, were expected to.sail from 
Calcutta on the same day, and on the preceding 
evening we met by appointment in Tank Square. 
He was more downcast than usual, and when I 
spoke in pleasant anticipation of a favorable 
homeward passage, and a speedy re-union with 
our friends, he replied, mournfully : 

«I do not think I shall ever see home again. 
Something tells me that I shall soon die; but 
even if I should reach home, there are no friends 





* to greet me but my mother, and it would be far 
better to sink to an ocean grave than to drag 
out s miserable existence, under the curse of 
suspicion.” 

“Nonsense,” I replied, “do not give way to 
sach gloomy fancies. You will reach home 
safely, and your relatives will have by that time 
forgotten their enmity, and give you a cordial 
welcome. Cheer up, look at the bright side of 
the picture, exert yourself to succeed in life, and 
if you can amass property you will be respected, 
thongh you were the greatest villain that ever 
walked the earth.” 

“ The latter part of your remark is true,” he 
exclaimed, bitterly, “in republican America. 
‘An empty pocket’s the worst of crimes,’ and 
the possession of wealth a more favorable recom- 
mendation than a whole catalogue of shining 
virtues ; but I do not wish to live, and were not 
suicide a crime, would long ago have escaped 
from the hell of my own thoughts, which some- 
times drive me almost to madness, when I reflect 
upon ‘what might have been.’ ” 

“Do not allow your mind to dwell upon such 
things. You are too young to be disgusted with 
life; forget the past, enjoy the present, and in 
the fature all will be well.” 

“No, no, it is too late ; I am discouraged, and 
can never be happy. Ihave a strong presenti- 
ment that I shall soon meet a violent death. 
Take this package of papers, and if I never re- 
turn to my home, deliver it to my mother. It 
contains the story which I have related to youo— 
& true account of the circumstances of that fiend- 
ish plot by which I was ruined. I forgive all 
my enemies, and hope that my relatives will do 
justice to my memory.” 

I took the package, and promised to do as he 
requested, though I considered his “ presenti- 
ment,” as he called it, to be one of the vagaries 
of a diseased mind. We soon retarned to our 
ships, which early next morning left their moor- 
ings and got under way. In the bustle of leaving 
port I had nearly forgotten Richard’s mournfal 
prediction, but it was soon recalled by a terrible 
incident. Was hie anticipation of approaching 
death really a warning from another world? 
Had a supernatural power so acted upon his 
mind as to give him a single glance into the fa- 
tare, or do “coming events cast their shadows 
before?’ These are questions which we cannot 
auswer; they are among the things which must 
ever remain mysteries to “creatures of a mortal 
ken.” 

The navigation of the Hoogly River is diffi- 
ecalt and tedious to loaded vessels of large size. 
The river is filled with sandbars, many of which 
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, are impassable except at extreme h’gh water. 
| ‘Thus ships are frequently compelled to drop theit 
anchors and wait for the flood tides, and six to 
ten dafe are sometimes consumed in the passage 
from Calcutta to the Sand Heads at the month 
of the river, a distance of only one hundred and 
eighty miles. 

The Boneta, to which I belonged, and the 
Traveller, hanled out from their moorings with 
the same tide, amd both taking steamers, kept 
near together for two days, by which time we 
had reached a point in the river about half way 
between Garden Reach and Diamond Harbor, 
where we had remained over night at anchor, 
just above a broad shoal. 

At daybreak, on the morning of the third day, 
the sleepers were aroused by the call : 

“All hands turn ont—up anchor—aboy !”* 
And soon the steady, monotonous click of the 
windlass broke the stillness of the morning. 
The towboat which had lain at anchor in shore 
through the night, was brought in ahead, and 
the hawsers by which she was attached to the 
ship were hauled aboard and made fast. 

Slowly the ship was drawn up to her anchor, 

as the slack chain was hove in, then with a heare 
and tug the “ground hook” broke clear of the 
mud, and was soon swinging at the cathead. 
{® “Go ahead, sir,” shouted our pilot from the 
forecastle to the captain of the steamer, and be- 
fore the answering “ Ay, ay, sir” had reached 
us, the steamer’s wheels began to move, our 
“leading strings” tautened out, and again wo 
were plonghing down the Hoogly. 

“ Heave the lead,” said the pilot to his assist- 
ant, then turning to the mate, he exclaimed, 
“ Get thirty fathom of chain for’ard of the wind- 
lass as quick as you can, sir, we can’t go but a 

ew miles this time.” 

‘The cause of this order was the fact that only 
a mile below the shoal over which we were now 
passing, was another bar, and by the time we 
reached it, the tide would have fallen so far as to 
make it impassable: The mate was not aware 
of this, however, and made no particular haste 
in overhauling the chain, supposing it would be 
ready by the time it was needed. 

Just as our anchor broke ground, we heard the 
cry of “ Up anchor!” on board the Traveller, 
which laid an eighth of a mile above us, and our 
pilot, turning to the captain, said: 

“T fancy my brother pilot on the Traveller 
overslept himself this morning ; if his men don’t 
work pretty lively, he’ll get into a scrape.” 

While some of our men, under the mate’s di- 
rection, were getting the chain forward of the 
windlass, for ready letting go the port anchor, 
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the pilot stood on the ferecastle, clossly watehing. 
the steamer’s course, giving directions: to our 
helmsman, and scanning the various landmarks. 
on the left bank of the river with a careful eye. 
At length he exclaimed : 

“ Have you got that chain ready?” 

“Not quite, sir,” replied the mate. 

- “Thunder! I:told you to be quick about it. 
How much have you got?” 

“ About twenty fathom, sir.” 

“Well, clap a stopper on there quick, and 
mand by your anchor. Starboard a, little; 
steamer ahoy |” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Ban half speed.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Six fathom—quarter five—five fathom—and 
a half—four,” sung out the leadsman, as the 
successive casts were made with great rapidity. 

“ Stand clear the chain,” cried the pilot, 

The mate was at the port anchor, top maul in 
hand, and men were stationed at the hawsers to 
let them go, the moment the anchor fell. 

Quarter lees four !” cried the leadsman. 

“ Hard a starboard !” shouted the pilot. 

“ Let go the—hold on all!” 

“And a half three!” yelled the leadsman, 
springing inboard from the chains, and leaving 
his lead line in the water, as the ship rolled over 
to starboard with a sudden jerk that took every 
one off his feet. 

For ten. seconds, perhaps, the ship fell down to 
starboard, till everybody thought she was going 
over, and the water rushed into the ports. She 
had grounded, and the tide, which runs with a 
greater velocity in the Hoogly than in any other 
part of the known world, had rolled her right 
over; in half a minute, she would have “ turned 
tartle.”” Had she been on an even keel, no power 
on earth could have saved her; but she was two 
feet deeper at the stern where she had grounded, 
and by the presence of mind and skill of the 
pilot, who knew the fact, she was swung round 
as on a pivot, and pulled off diagonally. 

The instant she began to roll over, the mate in 
his excitement had raised the top maul to let go 
the anchor, but the pilot sprang towards him and 
arrested his arm, crying : 

“ Hold on that anchor, for heaven’s sake! Hard 
a-port. Paton all your steam,” he shouted to 
the steamer, and the haweers tautened ont till 
every strand seemed ready to burst asunder with 
the tension. But they were stout Manilla ropes, 
and just as the starboard rail was within six 
inches of the water, the ship moved a little, then 
glided smoothly off into deeper water, and in- 
stantly righted. 
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“ Now you may let go the auchor,” exclaimed. 
the pilot, fer the first time releasing his savage 
grasp upon the mate’s arm. “ Right your helm 
—let go your starboard hawser—let go the port 
one, 80.”” 

“That was tly touch and go,” said the cap- 
tain, who had come forward. 

“Ts was all of that,” replied the pilot. “If 
you had offered to sell me your ship and cargo 
for half a rupee (twenty-five cents), at the mo- 
ment we grounded, I should have refused the. 
offer ; however, a miss is as good asa mile. Is 
breakfast ready, sir? I feel exceedingly sharp. 
set after this little excitement.” 

The captain laughed at the nonchalance of the 
pilot, and informed him that breakfast would be 
ready. in a few minutes ; then telling the mate to 
let the men go to breakfast, he walked aft. 

In the excitément and anxiety concerning the 
safety of our own ship, I had entirely forgotten 
the Traveller; but while the men were hastening 
to the galley. for the beef kid and bread barge, 
and their “‘hot, wet and dirty,” I glanced astern. 
There she was, apparently close to the place 
where we, had grounded, but I doubted not that 
her pilot had been warned by the sight of our 
narrow escape, and would prevent 8 like accident 
to his own ship, and so went in to get my break- 
fast. Searcely had I got seated, when I heard a 
rush and a bastle on deck, and the next moment 
the order from the mate for all hands to come on 
deck, and lower away the boats! Out we ran to 
see what was the matter. It was apparent at a 
glance. 

The Traveller had grounded on the bar, where 
there was now six inches less water than when 
the Boneta had struck, had rolled over on her 
side, and there she lay with her masts under wa- 
ter, and her port yard arms sticking up perpen- 
dicularly. Everything movable that had been 
on her deck was floating down toward us—hen- 
coops, barrels, seachesta, and firewood—and we 
could plainly see the heads of many of her crew 
in the water, as they grasped at anything which 
would buoy them up. 

I sprang into the gig which hung at the davits, 
followed by three others, and the moment the 
boat touched the water we unhooked the tackles, 
and bent to our oars for pull.up the swifdy 
flowing stream. In the meantime, our launch 
and jolly boat were got overboard and manned. 

We had picked up one poor fellow who had 
clang to a hencoop, and floated towards us, when 
I perceived Richard Braxton far out in the river, 
and borne unresistingly along withont so much 
as an oar to keep him afloat. By this time the 
boats from the Traveller’s steamer were picking 
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up the men, the other two boats from the Boneta 
were close behind us, and I pointed out the re- 
ceding figure of my friend to the crew of the gig, 
and begged them to save him. 

“Ay, ay, we will,” they cried, and turning the 
boat’s head toward the middle of the river, we 
pulled with all our strength, in the hope of head- 
ing him off before the current should carry him 
past us. But it was impossible, though there 
‘was scarcely three times the boat’s length between 
us when he floated by, and answered our hail, 
in a feeble tone, saying that his strength was 
nearly spent, and that he could not keep his head 
above water much longer. 

“ Avast pulling the port oars—pull away the 
starboard ones—so now, together, pull like 
tigers!” I cried, and heading directly down the 
stream, our boat flew on like the wind. 

“We are gaining on him ; bend your oars and 
break your backs !” cried the bow oarsman. 

At this moment Richard sank beneath the 
surface, but instantly reappeared, and tossing 
his arms aloft, exclaimed: 

“Too late, too late—I am lost!” 

Not twenty feet now separated us, and 3 
shouted : 

“Bear up one minute longer, Richard, and 
you are sa 


“Too late!” he repeated. ‘Remember your | 


promise ; tell my friends all. Try tosee Annie; 
tell her that my last thoughts were of her. 
Heaven bless you for your efforts to save me. 
May you be happier than I have been. Good- 
by!” 

The last word ended in a gurgling moan, and 
just as I could almost touch him with my oar, 
the turbid waters of the Hoogly closed over the 
form of Richard Braxton, who had sunk to rise 
no more. 

Thus his prediction was fulfilled, and thus the 
delivery of his papers, which I had accepted to 
gratify what I considered a foolish whim, and his 
dying message, had become a sacred trust which 
I must religiously fulfil, With heavy hearts— 
for the rough tars in the gig had been moved to 
tears at Richard’s sad fate, and wept like chil- 
dren as they resumed their oars—we pulled back 
to the Boneta, where we learned that six of the 
Traveller’s crew beside Richard Braxton had 
found a watery grave. The ship would probably 
be a total loss, and it may well be believed that 
a deep feeling of gratitude for our own remark- 
able escape pervaded the crew of the Boneta. 

We had a quick and prosperous passage home, 
and almost immediately after landing, I sought 
out Richard’s mother, and broke to her the sad 
intelligence of her son’s death. I delivered the 
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package of papers, and hastened away to escape 
being a witness to the frantic grief of Mrs. Brax- 
ton. Since that time I have frequently seen her, 
and have been informed of the effect which Rich- 
ard’s dying confession had upon his hardhearted 
relatives. 

At the earliest opportunity I wrote to 8 person 
with whom I was somewhat acquainted, and who 
resided in the same town with Annie Langford. 
To my great surprise, his answer informed me 
that she wasdead. About year previous to the 
date of his letter, a great and sudden change 
had come over her ; a deep despondency had set- 
tled upon her, and from that time she had de- 
clined, until on a day, which I found to have been 
during the same week in which Richard Braxton 
had perished in the Hoogly River, she had died, 
of consumption, my informant said, but I knew 
that it was of a broken heart. She had doubt- 
leas supposed that Richard had deserted her, and 
hence her illness and death. 

Mrs. Horton has become a maniac. Remorse, 
and the terrors of an accusing conscience have 
unsettled her feeble mind, and now she is expiat- 
ing her guilt toward her unfortunate nephew in a 
terrible manner, being constantly haunted with 
the belief that he is seeking her life. 

Mrs. Braxton is tottering slowly but surely 
toward the churchyard, a miserable, broken- 
hearted woman. 

Jacob Horton still lives, and still holds his 
head as erect as ever, but in the still hours of the 
night, does he not sometimes see the pale, cold 
form of his victim, pointing with spectral finger 
toward the place where he shall receive the re- 
ward of his wicked deeds? All who know the 
circumstances connected with the fate of Rich- 
ard Braxton, despise him, and when he dies, he 
shall go down 

“To the vile dust from whence he sprang, 
Unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 

As to the robbery, as the reader has doubtless 
ere this suspected, and as Mrs. Horton confessed, 
it was planned by herself and her husband, who 
contrived to place the money in Richard’s trunk, 
and thus furnish a damning proof against him. 
Their fiendish plot has caused much misery, and 
will one day recoil upon their own heads with 
fearful power. rs 

——_+<- 


PURITY. 


Yet was there light around her brow, 
‘A holiness in those dark eyes, 

Which showed, though wandering earthward now, 
Her spirit’s home was in the skies. 

Yoa, for a spirit pure as hers 

Is always pure, c’en when it errs; 

As sunshine broken in the rill, 

Though turned astray, is sunshine still.—Moors. 
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A SONG. 





BY WILLIAM BLAKE. 





Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of plessant glee, 
Ona cloud I saw a child, 
‘And he, laughing, sald to me: 


“ Pipe a song about a lamb.”” 
8o I piped with merry cheer. 
\ Piper, pipe that song again.” 
Bo I piped; he wept to bear. 
“Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer.” 
Bo Rpung the same again. 
‘While he wept with joy to hear. 
“Piper, ait thee down and write 
In a book that all msy read.” 
So he vanished from my sight, 
And I plucked a hollow reed; 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear. 


ora 
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THE SAILORS BRIDE. 





BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 





Owe of those wild March storms, such as 
vail slong the seacoast, as if mourning over the 
sorrow and desolation they are destined to carry 
to many a heart and home, had spent its fary. 
‘There were rifts in the black clonds, and it was 
only now and then that a heavy gust swept by, 
sacceeded by a low, melancholy sough, like a 
nob of agony wrung from a human heart. . 

Thongh near midnight, the widow Selwyn and 
her daughter Mary, who were the sole occupants 
of a brown cottage near the sea, about half a 
nile from Plymouth, had not thought of retiring 
torest, They still sat by the fire, which no 
longer brightened the room with a steady, cheer- 
fol blaze, but with its dim, fitfal gleams, cast 
shadows on the wall, which to Mary Selwyn, as 
the sat pale and silent, seemed like phantom 
shapes, mocking and menacing her with their 
strange, unconth gestures. When the old clock, 
‘winging its pendalam in the case of polished 
oak, which reached from floor to ceiling, com- 
menced striking twelve, she rose for the twentieth 
time and looked out of the window. 

"Does the storm appear to be over #” said her 
mother, 

“Yes, but its work of destruction is already 
‘secomplished.”” 

“Don't speak so despondingly, Mary. 1 





heard Captain Westerly, who is a firstrate 
judge, say no longer ago than yesterday that the 
Penguin was a good, staunch ship, and that she 
had rode out many a storm which bad strewn the 
shore with wrecks.” 

“It never could have rode out this storm, if 
near the coast, which, according to the last news 
received, there can be no doubt but that it was.” 

Mrs. Selwyn made no reply to, this, for she 
knew that there was every reason to believe that 
her daughter’s words would prove true, and that 
Mordaunt Hartley, mate of the Penguin, and as 
frank, warm-hearted a young man as ever trod « 
vessel’s deck, had fougd his last resting-place be- 
neath the foam-crested waves, which could be 
seen from the window. He had for several years 


been betrothed to Mary, and they were to have | 


been married when he returned. 

Mary, who had been watching the wild tossing 
of the waves—for the moon had broke through 
the clouds, and was shining in full splendor— 
suddenly turned away from the window. 

“Tam going over to the cliff—will you go 
with me, mother?” said she. 

Mrs. Selwyn answered by raising the lid of a 
large trunk and taking from thence their cloaks 
and hoods. As they stepped from their door, 
they saw that there wasa light in the house of 
Mr. Whitman, their next neighbor, by whom, 
and his two sons, they were soon overtaken. 

“Was there any chance for vessels near the 
coast, during the dreadfal storm we've had?” 
asked Mrs. Selwyn. 

“ We must hope for the best,” he replied; and 
then added in a low voice, so that Mary might 
not hear him, that vessels thrown upon the flats 
—and there would be little chance of avoiding 
it—were almost sure to go to pieces. 

“And those on board?” said Mrs. Selwyn. 

“Will be lost—no human arm can save 
them.” 

They soon reached the shore, and after pro- 
ceeding s short distance, arrived to where the 
channel set in on the beach, the waters being 
stayed at full tide by a bold shore. Here dark 
objects, in the shape of bales, boxes and spars, 
were rushing by—showing that at least one 
merchant vessel must have been wrecked. Mr. 
Whitman, who had brought a coil of rope with 
him, to which was attached a hook, succeeded in 
throwing it so a8 to draw something ashore, 
which at once attracted Mary’s attention. It 
\Proved to be a seaman’s chest, on the lid of 
which the initials “M. H.,” from being cut 
through the coating of dark paint, were plainly 
discernible in the moonlight. No one could see, 
beneath the shade of her deep hood, how white 
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the lipe were which said in a low, quiet voico— 
“?Tis Mordaunt’s chest.” 

Stepping so near the water’s edge that the 
foam-wreaths broke at her feet, she bent forward, 
eagerly watching the objects which continued to 
rash by, as if, borne on the swift, impetuous cur- 
rent, she expected to see the owner of ‘he chest. 
A human being did at last appear; and, as he 
sped by, quick as thought the upturned face 
caught s gleam of the white, ghastly moonlight. 
But the dark, sunburnt features which were 
thereby revealed, were a stranger’s—not those of 
Mordaunt Hartley. 

“Come, Mary,” said Mes. Selwyn, going to 
her daughter and taking her by the arm, “wo 
must go home now! It wont do for you to stay 
here in the cold any longer.” 

“Just wait a few moments, till he comes, and 
then we will all go together,” Mary replied. 

“The shock has proved toomuch for her,” 
said Mr. Whitman, in a low voice, to Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, “and she doesn’t exactly realize what has 
taken place. A little rest will restore her to 
herself, I trust, if she can be persuaded to 
eeeaen.” 

“Try to persuade her,” was Mrs. Selwyn’s 
answer. ‘She will think that you know better 
about it than I do.” 

Mary proved less pertinacious than they had 
apprehended, for on Mr. Whitman’s representing 
to her that there was little or no probability that 
Mordaunt Hartley would return that night, 
though, if he should chance to, he would not fuil 
to let her know, she consented to accompany her 
mother home. 

If there had remained the shadow of a doubt, 
as to the fate of the Penguin, it was removed by 
the retarn of daylight, which revealed portions 
of the wrecked vessel, and bales of merchan- 
dise, such as were known %o compose the cargo, 
strewn along the beach. 

The chest, on the lid of which were cut the 
initials of Mordaunt Hartley’s name, was con- 
veyed to Mrs. Selwyn’s cottage; and as there 
was the appearance of its not being water-tight, 
it was broken open in the presence of Mr. Whit- 
man and others, that the contents might be saved 
from injury. In it, besides various articles of 
clothing, many of them made by Mary’s own 
hands, was a letter to her, which he, probably, 
had never found opportunity to send. There was 
likewise a parcel, on which was written “ For 
Mary,” which contained, among other things, one 
article that brought bitter tears to the eyes of 
Mrs. Selwyn. It was a piece of India muslin of 
the finest texture, and she knew that Hartley had 
purchased it for Mary’s bridal dress. 
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In the meantime, Mary, stricken with fever, 
lay unconscious to all that was passing around. 

‘Weeks and months had glided silently away, 
and autumn had commenced dropping her clus- 
ters of rubies, and braiding her chains of gold 
among the rich summer foliage. The day was 
near its close. A golden giory flushed the 
western sky, making it look so clear and trans- 
parent, that it almost seemed as if the eye might 
pierce its depths, and catch glimpses of a brighter 
world beyond. Seated on the gnarled roots of 
an old oak which nearly overshadowed a little 
eminence, whence could be seen a part of Ply- 
mouth Harbor, was Mary Selwyn. There was 
a sad, wistful expression in her large brown 
eyes, as now and then a white sail, tinged with 
the sunset glow, appeared for a few moments, 
and then rounding a little headland, was lost to 
view. Soon the twilight shadows began to fall 
darkly around, yet she still remained, while al- 
most unconsciously, she half sung, half chanted 
in a low, sweet voice, the stanza by Tennyson : 

“And the stately ships go on 
To the haven under the bill; 


But O for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a volce that’s still.” 


“ Y 

The sound brought her to her feet in a 
moment. 

“There never was but one voice which could 
speak my name in that way,” she murmured, 
pale and trembling, “and that one has been 
hushed such a long and weary time, Ihear it now 
only in my dreams.” 

“But you don’t dream now, Mary.” And 
Mordaunt Hartley, who stood ip the deep shadow 
cast by the tree, emerged into the open moon- 
light, and stood before her. 

“Don’t dream?” she repeated. “Is it not a. 
phantom I see, that’s come to mock me?” 

“Tt is no phantom,” he replied, clasping her 
hands in his. 

“ No, Mordaunt, I know now it isn’t; and yet 
in the long, lonely nights, I have so many times 
listened to what seemed to me your voice, 
mingling with the moaning of the sea. They 
told me ’twas all a phantasy—that my fever 
hadn’t quite left me, and that my mind wasn’t 
exactly right; but it seemed real to me.” 

“And it is real now. You spoke of having a 
fever; some time you must tell me all about it. 
Now you mast go home, for there’s a heavy dew 
falling.” 

“It wont hart me. There’s too much strength 
and joy in my heart for that.” 

As they drew near the cottage, they could see 
a bright fire burning on the hearthstone. 
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“What will mother say?’ said’ Mary. “It 
will seem to her, as it did almost to me, that you 
have risen from the dead.” 

“Why Mary, what made you stay s0? I be- 
gan to be afraid that something had happened to 
you,” said Mrs. Selwyn, as she bent over the 
table to arrange the evening meal she had been 
preparing. 

“And so there has,” replied Mary, speaking in 
@ voice which had so much of the old, cheery 
ring in it, as to cause her mother to look up with 
a sudden fear that she was relapsing into a state 
of mind too flighty to be healthful, which had 
more than once manifested itself during her 
protracted convalescence. 

As Mrs. Selwyn looked up, Hartley was just 
entering the room. 

“Do I see Mordaunt Hartley *” said she, run- 
ning to meet him. 

“Yes,” he replied, 
sound.” 

“Well, I never did give you up, and never 
could. Something alyays seemed to whisper to 
me that Ishonld see you again. But then I 
never dared say so to Mary, as I was afraid that 
it would awaken a hope that might never be 
realized, and that would have been cruel, after all 
she had gone through.” 

“ There were only two of us saved, the cabin- 
boy and I. We held onto a piece of the wreck 
till morning, when we were taken off by an out- 
ward bound vessel.” 

“It will cure you of ever thinking of going to 
sea again, I hope,” said Mrs. Selwyn. 

“ That is what I thought during that dreadful 
night,” he replied. 

“And you haven’t changed your mind ?”’ said 
Mary, with an imploring look. 

“I certainly intend to remain on terra firma, 
for a fow months, at least,” he replied. 

“You don’t value your life us highly as some 
of your friends do,” said Mrs. Selwyn. 

“Ah, my dear madam, you’ve not the least 
idea what fascination there is in a sailor’s life. 
When I stand on the deck of a good ship, with a 
serene sky, fresh breeze, and the blue waves 
sparkling in the sun, were it not for those left 
behind, I would ask for nothing better.” And 
he commenced singing, in a deep, mellow voice : 


“here I am, safe and 


“The sea—the sea—the open 
The bluo, the fresh, the ever free! 
Without a mark, without a bound, 
It runneth the earth's wide regions round.” 


« That’s the way with you sailor boys,” said 
Mrs. Selwyn. “You forget the storms and re- 
member only the pleasant weather. We willtry 
to be like them, and instead of anticipating 








trouble, we will now think only of your safe 
return. Come, Mordanat—take your old place 
at the table! These bisenit will suit you, I 
know. When I looked into the oven, and found: 
how light they were, and how nice they were 
baking, I couldn’t help remembering that there 
were some like them on the table, the last meal 
you ever took with us. I little thought of the 
happiness in store for us, and that. you would be 
here to help eat them.” 

“They are white as the foam of the wave,” 
said Mordaunt, breaking one of them open; 
‘and I must confess that I have not seen any- 
thing of the kind to compare with them, during 
my absence.” 

“But why do you confine your praise to 
words? Why don’t you eat some of them?” 
said Mrs. Selwyn, finding that he suffered the 
broken biscuit to remain untasted. 

“ Well, that is the best kind of praise, in « 
case like this,” he replied; “but if the trath 
must be told, the fullness of my joy at finding 
myself here with you and Mary, after so mach 
danger and suffering, is such, that I care very 
little about eating.” 

“Tt is pretty mach the same with Mary, I sus- 
pect,” said Mrs. Selwyn, glancing at her daugh- 
ter’s animated countenance, “and I am sure it is 
with me.” 

“Yshouldn’t have come empty-handed, as I 
have now,” said Mordaunt, drawing his chair up 
to the fire, after they rose from the table, “if our 
ship hadn’t been wrecked. I had several 
trifles in my chest for Mary; neither were you 
forgotten,” he added, turning to Mrs. Selwyn. 

“Your chest came ashore,” said Mary. “I 
was on thg beach, and remember, when I saw it, 
that it seemed like a messenger sent from you, to 
let me know that I should never see you again. 
After that, I don’t know what took place. All 
was a blank to me for a long time.” 

“And since her recovery, she has never seen 
what was in the chest,” said her mother. 

“How could I bear to, when I thought—” 

Here Mary’s voice faltered, and she left the 
sentence unfinished. 

“T shall have the pleasure of showing them to 
you myself, now,” Mordaunt hastened to say. 

A few weeks later, there’was a wedding in the 
brown. cottage by the sea. Mary was robed in the 
pure white mustin, chosen for her by Mordaunt, 
in the Oriental land. The only ornament she 
wore was a few of those delicate, wax-like look- 
ing flowers, which may be found under the sere 
forest-leaves, late in autumn, woven with her soft, 
brown hair. If neither were what may be called 
brilliant or handsome, her face, luminous with the _ 


light welling up from a heart fall of peace and a 
serene joy, possessed a charm far more attractive. 

For some months after his marriage, Mordaunt 
made no mention of resuming his sea-faring life. 
Still, when summer came, and the golden beams 
of the sun shone on the blue waves, their look of 


warmth and joy stole into his heart like the smiles . 


of asyren. Though he said nothing about it to 
Mary, she knew that x 
“ Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest,” 

he longed to be again floating over the billowy 
breast of the sea. When, therefore, the com- 
mand of a fine new ship was offered him by the 
owners, ehe could not find it in her heart to dis- 
courage his acceptance of it, though the thought 
of his leaving her cost her many a pang. 

“You know,” said he, by way of quieting her 
fears, “that I may count on prosperous voyages 
for the fature—one such hair-breadth escape as I 
have had being as much as usually falls to the 
share of one person.” 

At any rate, he was ever afterward prosper- 
ous ; and when at length the quiet of home began 
to possess increasing charms for him, a compe- 
tency fairly won, enabled him to resign his 
employment. 





THE BRIGHT RIDE. 


Look on the bright side. It is the right side. 
The times may be hard, but it will make them 
no easier to wear a gloomy and sad countenance. 
It is the sunshine, and not the cloud that makes 
a flower. There is always before or around us 
that which should cheer and fill the heart with 
warmth. The sky is blue ten times where it is 
black once. You have troubles, it may be. So 
havo others. None are free from them. Per- 
baps it is as well that none should be. They 
give sinew and tone to life—fortitude and cour- 


age to man. That woull be a dull sea, and the | 


sailor would never get skill, where there was 
nothing to disturb the surface of the ocean. It 
is the duty of every one to extract all the happi- 
ness and enjoyment he can, without and within 
him ; and above all, he should look on the bright 
side of things. What though things do look a 
little dark? Tho lane will turn, and the night 
willend in broad day. In the long run, the 
great balance rights itself. What is ill becomes 
well—what is wrong, right. Men are not made 
to hang down either heads or lips, and those who 
do, only show that they are departing from the 

aths of true common gense and right, There 
is more virtue in one sunbeam, than a whole 
hemisphere of clouds and gloom. Therefore, 
we repeat, look on the bright side of things. 
Cultivate all that is warm and genial—not the 
cold and repulsive, the dark and morose.—Anon. 

—————_+-- = + —___ 


BEAUTY IN SORROW. 
‘Most sad she sat, but 0, most beautiful! If Sorrow stole 
A charm awhile from Beauty, Besuty’s self 
Might envy well the charm that Sorrow lent 


To every perfect feature. Rurxorps. 





PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 


A GOOD WORD, OR NOTHING. 








‘There is a species of slander abroad in the world, 
Against » good neighbor, 0, frequently hurled; 
Not always with malice, with envy, or spite, 

Yet fatal to friendship, good feeling and right. 
Remember—and fall not your trust to falfl— 
Your brother, though absent, your brother is still; 
Wherever you be, or whate'er may befall, 

O, speak @ good word, or say nothing at all! 


‘There are duties we owe when together we're met, 
We are all of us only too apt to forget; 

Be biithe if you will when the wine cup is pressed, 
But plant not s wound in an {nnocent breast; 
Rebut the foul charge to the slanderer's shame, 
Who, flendlike, would blacken another's fair fame, 
Love is sweeter than honey—etrife bitter as gall; 
‘Then speak @ good word, or say nothing at all. 
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PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 


BY CLARISSA W. HOLMES. 


“Now, Mr. Charles Merton, are you really 
serious, or are you only amusing yourself at my 
expense ?” 

Such was the question addressed by my friend, 
Susan Nye, to the gentleman above mentioned, 
who had been making what is popularly called a 
“ declaration.” 

“ Amusing myself! Why, what do you take 
me for, Susie? Do you suppose I would trifle 
with the holiest—” 

“O nonsense!” interrupted Susan, in the 
coolest manner possible; “don’t you suppose I 
know that speech by heart, by thistime? What 
novel have you lately looked into, Mr. Merton ?” 

“T assure you, Susan, that what I have said 
came from the heart, and from no novel that I 
ever read,” answered Charles, a little hurt by 
Susan’s manner. 

“ Well, there’s nothing for you to get so angry 
about—at least, it is singular what a fuss men 
make over trifles. Fortunately, their anger, like 
their love, cools very quickly.” 

“Now, Susin, you are unjust, and let me add, 
very unkind, else you would not persist in twist- 
ing my words as you do. But I’ve had no an- 
swer to my question yet, and I am getting im- 
patient.” 

“ That's very wrong of you, Charles,” returned 
the incorrigible Susan, “for I may keep you in 
suspense some time longer yet. Let me see, I 
believe your question was, whether I would 
make myself miserable for life by marrying you, 
wasn’t that itt” Well, I will confess that I like 
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you just a little bit; but then again, I havea 
natural distrust of all men. Now, I dare say, 
by to-morrow you will be down on your knees 
making a similar declaration to Mary or Emma. 
You see I haven’t much faith in you, Charles.” 

“No, I see you haven’t, ’ said Charles, smiling 
in spite of himself, at her saucy speech—“ but I 
protest—” 

“0, of course you do—I dare say you have a 
talent for protesting, but that’s nothing to the 
purpose. The question is, how long are you go- 
ing to give me to reflect upon your proposal ?” 


“One minute, precisely.” And Charles took 
out his watch. 
“One minute! A month, you mean, or two, 


if I should require it—and that isn’t a bit too 
long time to discover whether you really love me 
alone, or half a dozen other young ladies. Now 
be reasonable, Charles.” 

Bat Charles wouldn’t be reasonable. He de- 
clared and protested, and in the midst of his 
declarations and protestations, Susan escaped 
and ran up stairs. 

Now there was no denying that Mary Ward, 
Susan Nye, and myself, were three of the wildest 
girls that ever infested a house. Susan and I 
had come to spend the summer with our friend 
Mary in her country home, and were enjoying 
ourselves as much as possible, when who should 
come to interrupt our pleasure, but Charles Mer- 
ton, Mr. Ward’s nephew, and a stranger to both 
Susan and me? We soon found, however, that 
Charles was as merry and light-hearted as any of 
us, and hand in glove in all our schemes, and so 
it happened that we soon took him into our con- 
fidence, and spoiled him completely, a3 Mr. 
Ward said. For all this kindness on our part, 
Charles was so basely ungrateful as to fall in 
love with, and propose to Susan. And the par- 
ticulars of this proposal we heard from Susan 
herself, immediately after her memorable flight 
up stairs. 

Now Susan was tolerably good-looking, toler- 
ably well off, and somewhat of a flirt into the 
bargain. But those who knew her well, had 
long since discovered that beneath this apparent- 
ly ‘heartless exterior, there existed a heart as 
warm and sensitive as one could wish. 

“Now,” said Susan, when she had related such 
portions of the conversation as would be sufficient 
to show us how the case stood—interrupted, I 
must say, by many an “ah!” and “0!” from 
us—" now, girls, I've formed a scheme that will 
convince me whether Charles is in earnest or 
not—are you willing to help me?” 





Of course we readily promised, and in half an 
hour we had arranged to our satisfaction every ; 
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particular of the wonderfal scheme, which was 
to carry conviction to Susan’s mind. The next 
day, as Charles was to be absent till afternoon 
upon business, was the time selected to put our 
scheme in operation. Charles came home about 
four in the afternoon, passed up to his own 
room, and soon after came rushing down into the 
porch where Mary and I sat sewing, hoiding an 
open letter in his hand. 

“ What does this all mean, girls ? 
Susan ?” 

“ Gone,” was my answer. 

“Gone, actually gone, and leaving me only 
this unsatisfactory letter? I really believe this is 
some joke.” 

“ Ask Mrs. Ward if you wish to be satisfied. 
Susan went away very unwillingly, but there 
was not even an hour’s time to waste, else she 
would have waited till youcame. She had time 
only to write that letter.” 

“Couldn’t her distant relatives take any other 
time to catch fevers but the present,” said Charles, 
with the nearest approach to ill-humor that I ever 
knew him to indulge in. “It’s the most provok- 
ing thing that ever happened.” 

Poor fellow! I actually began to pity him 
when I witnessed his terrible disappointment— 
but it was too late for me to repent now. 

“We are to have a visitor soon,” said Mrs. 
Ward, the next morning st the breakfast-table. 
“T expect to-morrow afternoon, an aunt of mine 
whom I have not seen for many years. Though 
she is quite old, and very eccentric, she is one of 
the kindest-hearted people that ever lived. I 
hope you will all like her, and make her visit 
agreeable, for she is very fond of young people.” 

Charles, who was in a state of absent-minded- 
ness, endeavoring to balance his spoon upon the 
edge of his cup, muttered something which dif- 
ferent people interpreted different ways. Mrs. 
Ward supposed Charles was expressing his in- 
tention of making Aunt Hannah’s visit agreeable, 
and thanked him accordingly. Mary and I 
thought otherwise, but then we were not sure 
about the matter. 

“Are you most ready, young ladies?” was 
Charles’s question, the next day, as he strode 
into our presence, with the look of a martyr. 
Mary and I put away our work and prepared for 
a walk, for we had solemnly promised Charles 
that we would go down to the station with him 
to receive Aunt Hannah. 

As we approached the depot, the train camo 
rushing along, and when it had fairly stopped, 
a crowd of passengers poured upon the platform. 
In vain we looked for any one who might resem- 
ble Aunt Hannah. Upon the face of Charles 
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there was s look of extltation, but, as I still ob- 
served him, I saw his eyes suddenly fixed in one 
direction, and the glow of exultation fading into 
a look of horror. I turned my eyes towards the 
train and there, just emerging from the rear car, 
was a venerable figure surmounted by a hideous 
Diack bonnet. The next instant Charles sprang 
forward, and we soon saw him guiding the totter- 
ing steps through devious ways, towards the spot 
where we stood. Nothing could exceed the at- 
tention and the deference which Charles showed 
towards Aunt Hannah upon our homeward walk. 
And much did the venerable lady need his care, 
for she seemed oxhausted with her journey, and 
leaned heavily upon her companion’s arm. 

“Have you hada pleasant journey, madam ?” 
was Charles's question, by way of opening a 
conversation. 

“A pleasant journey! Now, young man, 
what pleasure could a person of my age expect 
in travelling? I declare I think it a lucky thing 
Lever got so fur alive.” And here Aunt Han- 
nah ina very energetic manner suddenly un- 
farled a huge green silk umbrella. 

The sight of Charles, with an enormous old- 
fashioned basket upon one arm and Aunt Han- 
nah upon the other, and the well-worn umbrella, 
which, owing to the unsteady grasp of the old 
lady, had a propensity for leaning upon the 
shoulder of her companion, was enough to upset 
my gravity, but I contrived to preserve a sober 
countenance until I had reached the solitude of 
my own room. 

“ How far is it to Sallie’s, young man ?” asked 
Aunt Hannah, turning her gaze upon Charles, 

Charles informed her as to the exact distance 
to Mrs. Ward's, and the old lady continued in a 
musing tone : 

“Sallie used to be one of the smartest people 
Iever knew—always up and hard at work be- 
fore other fulks began to think of such a thing— 
and such a famous hand at cakes and pies and 
jellies! Young man, are you fond of jellies?” 

This question fired at him like a ball from a 
cannon, was rather too much for Charles’s gravi- 
ty. He blashed and stammered, and muttered 
something that was inaudible. 

“Ha!” said Aunt Hannah, stopping suddenly, 
and looking suspiciously at her companion, 
“you've lost my basket.” A sight of that arti- 
cle, however, quieted her apprehensions, and the 
old lady resumed her walk. 

That evening, contrary to our expectations, 
Aunt Hannah appeared among us dressed in a 
well-preserved silk gown, cut in the quaintest 
fashion, and s huge white cap, the border of 
which hung down over her face. A pair of im- 
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mense spectacles through which she peered curi- 
ously, gave Aunt Hannah an exceedingly vener- 
able look. 

“ Ham, young man,” said the Visitor, seating 
herself near Charles, for whom she seemed to 
have taken a violent liking, and as*she seated 
herself, glancing sharply at Mary and me, “you 
seem to be fond of the society of young ladies.” 

“Yes, madam, and of the society of elderly 
Indies also,” was Charles’s grave and polite 
answer. 

At these words a genial glow overspread Aunt 
Hannah’s face, and she stroked her dress compla- 
cently. Then taking a skein of yarn from her 
pocket, she requested Charles’s assistance in hold- 
ing it, and so elow were her movements and s0 of- 
ten interrupted by sage remarks, the long hours of 
that evening, which we were to have devoted to 
the reading of an interesting book, were passed by 
Charles holding his hands in mid-air, watching 
the slow winding of the yarn, and answering in 
monosyllables the old lady’s interesting remarks. 

A week passed by very quietly. Aunt Han- 
nah sewed and knitted, and seemed as fond as 
ever of talking to Charles. But, strange to say, 
since the first evening of her arrival, Charles 
had shown s marked repugnance for her society. 
He failed in none of the attentions that are usual- 
ly expected from gentlemen to ladies, and elderly 
ladies in particular, but his manner was much 
changed. He had more than once remarked to 
Mrs. Ward, that her aunt was, indeed, very ec- 
centvic, and this had deen said in such a peculiar 
tone, that we had many secret miggivings. It 
was evident that Aunt Hannah also perceived the 
change in her favorite, and was affected by it, for 
oftentimes we detected her stealing anxious 
glances at Charles, and then hastily withdrawiog 
her eyes, when there was danger of his observing 
her. 

For some time also, Mary and J had received 
but very little attention from our furmer faith- 
fal friend and alley. He was often absent a great 
part of the day, hunting, fishing, riding—some- 
times alone, and sometimes with friends in the 
neighborhood. We saw but little of him, there- 
fore—and even when he was at home, he was 
more reserved than furmerly, had lost his usual 
light, merry tone, and altogether seemed a very 
different person from what he had been. Gradual- 
ly a gloom stole over the whole household. “ We 
missed Susan’s saucy speeches and Charles’s con- 
tagious merriment. Aunt Hannah grew more 
silent and dejected, and often folded her hands 
and sighed, but as yet had said nothing about 
making an end to her visit. Mary and I settled 
down into two paragons of sobriety, and began 
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to be quoted in the household as quiet, industrious 
girls. Such was the state of affairs, when one 
morning Charles came rushing in, in his old, 
merry way, bowed most obsequiously to Aunt 
Hannah, who chanced to be in the room, waltzed 
Mary abont till she was dizzy, and then addressed 
himself suddenly to Aunt Hannah. 

“Did you ever see a waterfall, madam?” 

“Law, yes, many a time,” was the old lady’s 
answer. 

“ Bat I know you never saw one that would 
equal ours,” said Charles, mentioning a famous 
waterfall, four or five miles from us. “ Now I’ve 
been thinking, madam, that we ought to get up 
a party and take you to see it. Let me see,”— 
and the young gentleman assumed a musing 
tone—“ you make one, Mary and Emma, three, 
and Aunt Ward and myself, five—just enough to 
fill the carriage. We will take some eatables 
with us, and make a regular picnic of it, spend- 
ing the whole day there. How should you like 
the plan, madam, and young ladies ?” 

We professed ourselves delighted, and Aunt 
Hannah arose and made Charles a little old- 
fashioned curtesy, her countenance beaming with 
delight. 

“ You will be sure and recollect the day, mad- 
am,” said Charles, lingering upon the subject 
with strange pertinacity. 

Auut Hannah rose again, tottered across the 
room, and laying her trembling hand upon the 
shoulder of Charles, said in trembling accents— 


“ Young man, I will remember, you have made . 


me quite happy.” 

There was a peculiar look upon Charles’s face, 
at this movement, the least possible smile played 
for one instant about his mouth, and then, with 
alittle shrug of the shoulders, he strode from 
the room. Half an hour later, he came down 
stairs with a letter in his hand, and inquired if 
we had any commands at the post-office, as he 
was going there. 

‘Wednesday came bright and beautifal as one 
could wish. Charles was all animation, and 
having packed us into the carriage in a scientific 
manner, including the eatables and the hideous 
black bonnet, he placed himself in the driver’s 
seat, and we were soon dashing along through 
the pleasant country roads. We drew up at the 
rains of an old mill, which stood in the vicinity 
of the waterfall, and as we dismounted from the 
carriage, Charles threw a rapid glance over the 
landscape, and then suddenly exclaimed : 

“ How provoking ! there is another party com- 
ing fur the day, I should judge. However, there 
is room enough for all of us.” 

As he spoke, a light, handsome carriage drew 
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up the other side of the mill, and from it dis- 
mounted two ladies and a gentleman. It was 
indeed very provoking, as Charles had‘said, but 
then it was nothing more than might have been 
expected, for the vicinity of the old mill wass 
famous place for picnic parties. Giving one arm 
to Mrs. Ward, and the other to Aunt Hannah, 
Charles led the way to the waterfall, which pre- 
sented a very picturesque sight. We had viewed 
it from all sides, had lavished abundant praises 
upon it, and then the two elder ladies being some- 
what weary, seats were found for them among 
the rocks, and we, the younger portion of the 
party, strolled off for a farther ramble. When 
we rejoined our party, we discovered the three 
strangers sitting upon the rocks at a little dis- 
tance, ever and anon casting somewhat curious 
glances in our direction. 

“What an agreeable face!” was Mrs. Ward’s 
exclamation, as one of the stranger ladies turned 
to take a survey of our party. 

It was indeed an agreeable face, and not only 
that, but the stranger was quite young and strik- 
ing in appearance. Charles started suddenly, 
and with some exclamation that was inaudible to 
us, dashed over the rocks, and we soon beheld 
him shaking hands with the strangers, and then 
with the air of an old acquaintance, he seated 
himself by the younger laiy, and soon was en- 
gaged in what appeared to be a sep and interest- 
ing conversation. 

Aunt Hannah darted fiery looks in Charles’s 
direction, ‘and muttered to herself. We were 
much surprised, but supposed that Charles had 
found some old acquaintance, and would soon 
rejoin us, At length, to our great relief we saw 
him arise and approach us, but not alone, fur the 
lady took his arm, as if for support upon the 
slippery rocks, and the two came forward 
slowly. 

“ Allow me to present to you, ladies, Miss St. 
Claire, an old friend of mine. I have had the 
good fortune to persuade her to join our party, 
whilst her brother and sister extend their ride.” 

Miss St. Claire bowed somewhat haughtily to 
each one of us, stared somewhat long and cari- 
ously at Aunt Hannah, and then turned to her 
companion with some remark. Aunt Hannah 
looked anything but delighted with Charleg’s 
good fortune in securing Miss St. Claire’s com- 
pany, and still less satisfied with the stare with 
which she was greeted, but she said nothing. 

The day passed somewhat wearily to us, for 
Charles‘had no thoughts for anybudy else but 
Miss St. Claire. He had contrived to whisper 
to us, or rather to Aunt Hannah, that Miss St. 
Claire was an “‘old flame” of his, and had 
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lavished most abundant praises upon her, to all 
of which Aunt Hannah was slow to respond. 
Miss St. Claire seemed to view Aunt Hannah as 
an antiquated curiosity, for she took every oppor- 
tunity to stare at her in a way that’ made that 
lady, old as she was, blush in a very becoming 
manner. 

Dinner-time came, and that meal, through our 
efforts, presented a very inviting appearance ; but 
nobody seemed to care much about it, for Charles 
and Miss St. Claire had so much to say, that 
they scarcely allowed a minute to eat, and as 
for the rest of us, we had somehow or other lost 
our appetites. The afternoon sun was quite 
warm, 60 we adjourned to the old mill, and seat- 
ing ourselves upon some boards, talked in a 
somewhat doleful strain, until finally, as if by 
common consent, we relapsed into perfect si- 
lence. Charles and Miss St. Claire had not as 
yet joined us, and unconsciously my thoughts 
wandered away to them and to their apparently 
accidental meeting. Suddenly there was the 
sound of voices below us, and the missing ones 
of our party approached our quarter, but appa- 
rently without perceiving us, for they seated 
themselves upon s pile of boards lower down. 
Charles was speaking to his companion ina 
somewhat tender tone. 

“ Yes, Charlotte, I did love her, but she dis- 
trusted me so much, and treated me so shame- 
fully, that she is no longer worthy of my es- 
teem. Any woman,”—and here Charles raised 
his voice— who will descend to subterfuge to 
testa man’s affections, when she has not the 
slightest reason to doubt it, deserves to be for- 
gotten. Now, I love you only, and this time I 
fancy I shall not be rejected, and put off with 
cold reasonings.”” 

Miss St. Claire’s answer was inaudible, but 
we judged that it was favorable. A moment 
Aunt Hannah sat as if frozen, and then she 
started up with flashing eyes, and darting swiftly 
over the pile of boards, confronted the lovers. 

“Charles, how dare you?” was her angry 
exclamation. 

Charles glanced at her ono instant, and then 
turning deliberately round to us, while a slight 
sneer curled his lip, remarked in a quiet tone: 

“Why, really, ladies, Aunt Hannah grows 
frolicaome, doesn’t she? Allow me to say, mad- 
am, that such antics are very unbecoming at 
your time of life.” 

The sneer and accompanying remark were too 
much for Aunt Hannah. She tore off her cap, 
epectacles and false hair, and throwing them far 
from her in disgust, cried : 

“Now, do you know me, Charles ?” 
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“Why, how do you do, Miss Nye?” said 
Charles, without expressing the least surprise. 
“ Allow me to present to you Miss St. Claire, a 
particular friend of mine. Have your relatives 
quite recovered from the fever ?”” 

In spite of her efforts, the tears started to Su- 
san’s eyes, and ehe turned humbly away, as 
Charles, drawing his companion’s arm through 
his, passed out from the mill, and walked slowly 


amy 
“How blind and foolish I have been,” mur- 
mured Susan, throwing herself down in an 
agony of sorrow that would not be controlled. 
“T might have known that no honorable man 
would submit to such a childish trick. And 
well have I been punished, for I have destroyed 
my own happiness forever. Leave me, I wish 
to be alone.” 

We did leave her, and wandered sadly about, 
ashamed of, and vainly regretting our own share 
in the scheme that was to have promised so 
much amusement, but which would cause a life- 
long sorrow to at least one of our party. At 
length, seeing nothing of Susan, and somewhat 
alarmed at her long absence, we went back to 
the mill with heavy hearts, and discovered—not 
Susan dissolved in tears—but Susan sitting by 
Charles’s side, with a very subdued, but never- 
theless happy look. Miss St. Claire sat a little 
distance off, viewing the scene with great com- 
placency, and seemingly without the slightest 
tinge of jealousy. There had evidently been = 
thorough explanation between Charles and Susan, 
for both looked uncommonly happy, and Charles 
said to us with one of his old, arch looks: 

.“ Ladies, this is Aunt Hannah without her 
spectacles, and this,” turning to Miss St. Claire, 
“is my cousin, and ready assistant in all schemes. 
Ireally do not know which to admire most, your 
plot, or my counterplot—but both have resulted 
happily, as Susie has promised never to distrust 
me again.” 

a 
THE OKRA PLANT. 

The consumption of this plant has materially 
increased within a few years. When the pods 
are ina fresh state they are used for soup, and 
give off a mucilage which enriches the soup ma- 
terially, whfle the leas soluble portions of the pod 
are softened together with the seeds, and produce 
an admirable pot The “gumbo” of the 
South is made with this plant. The soup is al- 
ways easy of digestion, and very nutritious. 
‘When the plant is suffered to ripen the seeds are 
large and hard, and the amount produced is very 

it; these, by being burned, produce a good 
sumisetion of oot while the fibrons character of 
the strongly recommends it to paper-makers. 
ante Journal. ae 
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A Blunder-Buss—Kissing tho wrong woman. 
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TO-DAY. 





‘BY MARGARET VERNE. 





God help me—God help me, to-day, 

Yor my tired hands fall listtessly down ; 

Yor my feet bave stopped in the way : 
God help me, to-day! 


God help me—God help me, to-day! 
The flowers are gone, the wind blows shrill, 
Aud I cannot remember a May! 

God help me, to-dsy! 


God help me—God help me, to-day, 

For the eutumn is dead at my door, 

And the clouds are lowering and gray: 
God help me, to-day! 


God help me—God help me, to-day! 

My beart is lost in the cruel cold; 

Its blood drops red in the frozen way : 
God help me, to-day! 


God help me—God belp me, to-day! 

The mountains stand dark ‘galnst the sky; 

The sun lies low in the crimson west, 

‘And my heart is lost from love's sweet way : 
God help me, to-day ! 





[onsouaL.) 
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BY ESTHER BERNE. 


“I rett you it will be impossible for me to 
80,” was Rath Morley’s decided answer, as she 
Placked to pieces a beautiful crimson flower, 
which her companion had just presented her. 

“I know you have told me so once or twice,” 
mturned Paul Upton, good hamoredly, “ but 
ladies have so many whims now-a-days, that it 
isn’t best to take the first answer, nor perhaps 
the second as decided.” 

“Well, take it or not, just as you please; my 
mind, at least, is made up.” And Ruth petulant- 
|y buried her small feet ina mass of dead leaves. 

“Well, Rath, had I guessed: the fate of that 
tafortonate flower, I should have—” 

“Kept it; well, 1 wish you had.” And ssa 
Ula of the cold north wind at that moment rat- 
fled the dead leaves at her feet, Rath shivered 
and turned upon her homeward way. 

Ber thonghta, as she walked slowly through 
the desolate fields, which in the sammer time had 
‘ooked 10 lovely, were not onviable ones by any 
means. Twice or thrice upon her way home, 
the turned with a half-intention of going back to 
well Paul that she wonld attend the party his 
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sister gave that night, but then pride came to 
her aid. 

“No, Itold him I wonuldn’t go, and I must 
keep my word, else he will think me inconsistent. 
Besides that, I haven’t a suitable dress to wear, 
and I hear that Paul’s cousins from the city, 
those rich and beautifol Lane girls, are to be 
there—of course, they will be dressed splendidly, 
and will look most contemptuously upon my 
plain brown Thibet. © dear, how I do wish I 
was rich!” 

And then Ruth, heedless of the cutting wind 
against which her thin shawl was very little pro- 
tection, dreamed she was rich ;—how comfort- 
able she would make her poor father’s old age, 
with how many blessings she would surround 
him—blessings which the hard-working man had 
never known all his life. And Harry—poor, 
restless Harry, he should go to college, and 
should have all the books he wanted, and in time 
he would become a great man. 

“So you’ve got home at last, have you?” =~ 

How little Ruth started, and how her golden 
casties-shivered and fell to pieces at the sound of 
that voice, and at the sight of that great, coarse, 
red-faced woman. 

“ Yes, I’ve got home,” was Ruth’s sullen an- 
swer, to her step-mother’s salutation. 

“Well, you might as well spend the whole 
day out of doors, as for all the work you do in 
the house. Now make haste and set the table, 
and make yourself usefal for one minute.” 

There was no answer to this, but Ruth’s face 
expressed defiance as plainly as if she had re- 
plied in words. 

The chilly, uncomfortable evening drew on. 
In a corner by themselves sat Ruth and Harry, 
the latter restless as ever, and both sullen and 
silent, for their step-mother’s loud voice filled 
the whole room. It was the usual way of spend- 
ing the evening in their uncomfortable and un- 
lovely home. Harry was more than 
restless and depressed that night, for all had 
gone wrong with him the last two or three days, 
Ruth was thinking somewhat bitterly of Mr. 
Upton’s brilliantly lighted rooms, of the gay 
company, the animated faces, and, must we con- 
fess it? of Panl Upton, whom her little heart 
cared a great deal more about than it would ad- 
mit even to itself. 

“ Come out, Rath, and walk with me—I have 
something to tell you,” whispered Harry, at 
length, as hour after hour passed away, and both 
grew more restless. Ruth rose with alacrity, 
resumed the bonnet and shawl which she had 
thrown over a chair, and in an instant stood 
ready to go. They passed out unmolested, and 
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for a moment stood undecided as to which way 
they shouldtarn their steps. ‘fhen, impelled by 
an irresistible impulse, Rath turned towards the 
foot-path, which as she well kngw, would lead 
them in sight of Mr. Upton’s house. Harry 
walked by her side, silent as ever. Rath minded 
not that the dead leaves and the withered grass 
damped her dress, nor that the wind felt more 
chilly and uncomfortable than ever. Both broth- 
er and sister were too full of thoughts to heed 
the weather. What a brilliant light streamed 
from every window of Mr. Upton’s large house, 
as the two wanderers stealihily approached it! 
Harry would have paused at a suitable distance, 
but Ruth urged him gently forward. 

“ Please come a little nearer, Harry.” 

Buth was not satisfied until they had gained a 
station immediately under one of the windows, 
® position which commanded a view of both 
parlors, and which was likewise comfortably 
shielded from observation. 

' Harry made some faint objection as to the im- 
propriety of the thing, but Ruth made no an- 


swer. Poor child! she was too busily occupied | 


at that moment to care whether what she was 
doing was proper or not. Within there were gay 
music and animated faces, and anon a silvery 
burst of laughter, which floated out to the ears 
of the two lone watchers. 

“What splendid dresses!” thought Ruth— 
“ how glad I am I didn’t come!” 

“<Q, Rath, just look—what a beautiful face! 
That is like some of the old paintings. There, 
she has seated herself upon that sufa opposite. 
Don’t you see her?” And Harry leaned for- 
ward and gazed with a look of the most eager 
admiration. a 7 

Bath drew him back. She had looked and 
noted well the lovely face shaded by the fair hair, 
which was now turned with an eager, animated 
look upon ber companion, Paul Upton. Paul 
was talking most earnestly to the strange lady— 
80 earnestly that he seemed not to heed anything 
that was passing around him. Their conversa- 
tion seemed to grow more and more interesting 
and confidential, for Paul’s face unconsciously ap- 
proached nearer the lady’s, and she seemed listen- 
ing most attentively, ever and anon darting a 
bright, arch look at her companiun, which look 
poor Harry, shivering outside, likened to a sun- 
beam. : 
Yes, Rath’s eye had-noted well every detail of 
the scene—the exquisite and tasteful dress of the 
stranger, that tuld of wealch—the tall, queenly 
form, the fair complexion and rose-tinted cheek, 
and above all, the interest which the two occu- 
pants of the sofa seemed to take in each other— 
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none of these things had escaped from Ruth’s 
glance. How meanly she thought of herself at 
that moment—of her diminutive form, her dark 
complexion, to which the rose-tint was most un- 
becoming—her poor attire! She brushed away 
from her forehead her rich, dark hair with a dis 
dainful motion. She recollected now that some 
one had once called her witch-like and wierd-like ; 
witch-like indeed, she mast look when compared 
with the lovely stranger within. But then Rath’s 
pride came to her aid again, and her dark-eyes 
flashed un-een in her hiding-place. 

Should she hate Paal Upton? No, he was 
not worth hating ; she would forget him, and never 
look upon him again. She would live for her 
father and Harry, and sometime in the future, 
when she was rich and famous, Paul might re- 
gret her and might seek to renew the acquain- 
tance. She imagined to herself the scorn with 
which she would receive his advances, when sud- 
denly she shivered as in an ague-fit. A casual 
glance at the window had shown her Paul and 
the stranger lady gazing out into the night, and 
in an instant Rath imagined she was discovered. 
But the next moment the idea seemed absurd, 
for the two had passed from the window, and 
were now lost to sight. 

Harry, who had forgotten everything in his 
admiration of the lovely stranger, was now 
awakened to life by Ruth’s shiver. 

“Why, Ruth, here you are chilled through, 
and dear me, how thin your shaw! is. How im- 
pradent of us to stand so long here. But that 
was such a beautiful picture, Rutby.” And 
Harry laughed and then sighed at the recollection. 

Ruth made no answer, only clung tighter to 
her brother's arm, as they turned back into the 
eolitary night. Away from the bright windows, 
and Harry’s gloomy thoughts returned. He 
broke out abruptly : 

“Ruth, I am going to the city to seck my for- 
tane, as many better men than I have done. I 
shall die here, leading this inactive life. Have 
you anything to say against this plan, Rathy ?” 

“Nothing,” said Ruth, “excepting that I 
shall yo with you.” 

“ Nonsenge, Rath! 
possible fur you to go. 
when you got there ?” 

“Try my fortune writing for the newspapers. 
And if I succeed, as of course I shall’’—and 
here Ruth affected a merry tone—" and if you get 
steady employment, what a pleasant hume we 
could make by ourselves. Nobody should know 
where we were until we got rich and famous, and 
then we would ride home in a coach and four, 
and create a nine days wonder.” 


Of course, it will be im- 
‘What would you do 
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Harry smiled at the pleasant vision, and then 
relapsed into a deeper fit of musing than ever. 
But before they had reached home that night, it 
was decided that they should go to the city to 
seek their fortunes. And so it happened that 
one cold, raw morning, before most people were 
up, Harry and Ruth stole like two guilty things 
through the garden gate, turned to take one last 
look at the little cottage and the desolate land- 
scape, and then leaving the old things behiud, 
their feet were treading new ground, and their 
eyes were looking upon new scenes. 

“ Well, what news, Hurry?” asked Ruth, as 
she busied herself putting the finishing touches to 
the table, set for their evening meal. 

“None,” said Harry, moodily playing with 
his knife and fork, utterly regardless of the nice 
supper which Rath had been at sach pains to 
prepare for him. 

“T have been all over the city to-day,” con- 
tinned Harry, “afd have offered myself as office- 
boy, or porter, or almost anything, but nobody 
seemed in want of me. Ruth, if the worst 
comes to the worst, shall we go back, or starve ?” 

“Starve,” said Ruth, decidedly. “ But you 
will try again to-morrow, Harry, and perhaps 
yon will succeed better. See whatI have got 
here—yon shall take them to some publisher to- 
morrow.” And Ruth held up three or four rols 
of paper, upon which she had busied hereelf the 
last two or three days. 

Some days passed away. Ruth’s manuscripts 

had been offered for sale. Some had been re- 
jected and some sold well, but it was rather dis- 
couraging and mortifying work, and poor Harry 
dreaded, more than he dare tell Rath, to inquire 
the fate of what had cost her so many busy 
hours. At length, when Harry had well nigh 
despaired, he found employment as errand-boy 
im the office of a wealthy merchant, and that 
evening he came home with elastic step and ani- 
mated countenance, to tell Rath the good 
news. He found his sister bending as usual over 
her writing, and proceeded to recount his day’s 
experience, without noticing the efforts Ruth 
made to suppress a fit of conghing. In fact, ever 
since that evening walk to Mr. Upton’s house, 
Bath had been troubled with a most obstinate 
and singular cough, which no remedy she 
applied could seem to subdue. Lately it had 
been quite painful fur her to bend over her writ- 
ing, and her household daties tired her most un- 
accountably. 

“Why, Rathy, how handsome you are grow- 
ing,” was Harry’s exclamation, as he glanced at 
his sister, after relating his good fortane. 

In fact, Rath did look unusually well that eve- 
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ning. Her eyes sparkled, and there was a bright 
spot of bloom on either cheek. No one could 
have said but what the rose-tint was extremely 
becoming now. It was qnite fortunate that Har- 
ry had found employment, for after a while Ruth 
found it utterly impossible to endure the con- 
straint that writing imposed upon her. The very 
act of bending over, aggravated her cough to 
euch a degree that she told Harry one morning 
that she should take a vacation of a week or 
two. 

“ You have been quite honored to-day, Ruth,” 
was Harry’s salutation, as he rushed like a whirl- 
wind into Ruth‘s presence, after the day’s work 
was through. “I don’t believe there ever was a 
better man than Mr. Lane. I happened to say 
to him the other day that you had a cough, and 
to-day he inquired after you, and said if you had 
no objections, his daughter, Miss Lane, would 
call upon you. What do you say to that, Miss 
Ruth?” 

“To tell the truth,” was Ruth’s answor, “I 
had much rather she wouldn’t come. You know 
T have a great dislike to strangers—but for your 
sake, I shall receive her properly.” 

Harry was rather worried about Ruth’s cough; 
it didn’t seem to improve any as the weeks went 
on, and Ruth went about so slowly, and seemed 
to get weary so often, that Harry seriously begap 
to think it would be best to summon a physician, 
But Ruth laughed at his anxiety, reminded him 
that winter was a bad time to get cured of @ 
cough, and declared that in the spring she should 
be as well as usual. 

There was a knock at their door one evening, 
and as Harry opened it he- encountered his era 
ployer, Mr. Lane, and a lady, whom Mr. Lane 
introduced as his daughter. Poor Harry stared 
in the utmost astonishment, and then blushed a 
great deal more than the occasion seemed to 
warrant, fur in Miss Lane he recoguized the 
lovely stranger whom he had admired through 
Mr. Upton’s window. As for Rutt sabe bad 
started forward at sight of the lady, crimsoning 
violently from excitement, and then suddenly she 
sank back upon her seat, adeath-like pallor crept 
slowly over her face—and then there was a wild 
cry from Harry. From Ruth’s mouth there is- 
sued a crimson stream, and her eyes were closed, 
as if in death. 

Week succeeded week, and the genial days of 
spring came slowly on. Ruth would recover— 
the doctor had said so. And poor Harry was 
wild with delight, and worked harder and more 
manfally than ever. During Rath’s illness he 
had been promoted to the position of clerk.in 
Mr. Lane’s store, and every evening he had the 
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privilege of entering Mr. Lane’s house, for there 
had Rath been removed at the commencement of 
her illness. 

Yes, Rath would recover, but she must be 
tended with great care—and truly no sister 
could have watched over and nursed her more 
carefully than had Miss Lane through those 
many weeks. And Ruth felt very grateful, more 
so than she could express. She no longer felt 
hardly towards Paul Upton—she had grown 
very quiet and gentle, altogether too quiet and 
gentle, Miss Lane said. 

But our poor little heroine was not perfect, by 
any means. She wished it had been any one 
else but Miss Lane to, whom she was indebted, 
and she longed to get away, and live a quiet life 
again with Harry. Miss Lane’s lovely face 
sometimes gave hera very painful sensation. 

“ My dear little Ruth,” said Miss Lane, one 
day, when for the twentieth time Ruth had de- 
clared that she was strong enough to go away, 
and for the twentieth time Miss Lane had de- 
clared that such a thing was impossible—“ we 
are to have a visitor to-day, and I want you to 
look your prettiest. If you behave yourself 
well to-day, perhaps I sha’n’t object to your go- 
ing away by-and-by.” 

Afternoon came, and with it the visitor. Now 
Rath hadn’t cared one snap about the mysterious 
person, and scarcely looked up when the visitor 
entered the room. But how she started when 
her eyes enconntered those of Paul Upton! 
How quickly a beautiful color flashed over her 
pale face, and how hard she strove to keep down 
the words of welcome that were upon her tongue. 
It was provoking that Miss Lane was called out 
of the room just at that moment, and that 
Ruth was obliged to entertain her visitor. Paul 
seated himself most boldly at her side, and then 
he began to talk to her just as he used to in the 
old times. Rath felt uncomfortable—she wished 
Miss Lane would come back, and take care of 
this troublesome visitor. 

“So, you dear, silly, independent little fly, 
what a cobweb you have got yourself into !” 

A cobweb! What could he mean? 

“ Why, yes, a cobweb,” said Paul, laughing. 
“ Here has my cousin, Sophie Lane, woven her 
meshes about you, and here are the rest of the 
spiders come to enjoy the feast.” 

“Bophie Lane, Paul's cousin! How stupid 
Rath had been not to have recollected that Lane 
was the name of Paul’s uncle. And somehow 
the knowledge of this fact led to another, and 
then Ruth learned that Paul’s conversation upon 
the night of the party had been about her, and 
that Sovhie bad been so interested, that she had 
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determined to make her acquaintance, which, as 
we have already scen, she did accomplish through 
Harry’s means. In fact, there were so many ex- 
planations to be made, that when Miss Lane 
came back, neither Paul nor Ruth noticed her 
entrance, and so she prndently made her retreat 
again, smiling to herself. 

And so it happened, as anybody with common 
sense might have predicted, that not long after 
there was another party, at Miss Lane’s instead 
of Mr. Upton’s, and Harry and Rath didn’t 
stand outside, bat were rather prominent actors 
in the performance that took place that night—a 
performance in which little Ruth Morley became 
Rath Upton, and in which Harry and Miss Lane 
officiated as bridesgroom and bridesmaid. 

And Harry—the restless fellow—contrived to 
wheedle himself into Sophie's confidence to such 
an extent, that when he became a junior partner 
in the house of Lane & Co., he persuaded So- 
phie to repeat the performance, which had been 
enacted in the case of Ruth, with a very little 
variation, of course. 

In process of time, Rath’s step-mother died, 
and then Rath had the pleasure of making her 
father’s old age comfortable and happy. Though 
Ruth and Harry never became very rich, or very 
famous, yet singularly enough they were both 
contented and happy. 

+ 
LILY M. SPENCER. 


Her parents (whose name is Martin) were born 
in France, but removed to England soon after 
their marriage. They were persons of education, 
refinement, and social standing. Mr. Mar- 
tin taught French in academies in Plymouth and 
Exeter, and gave lectures at his own house on 
scientific subjects, especially optics and chemistry. 
Mrs. Martin at one time gave instruction in a 
ladies’ seminary in London. Lily owed all her 
proficiency to her parents’ judicious training, and 
never went to a school. er talent for drawing 
began early to exhibit itself. One day when she 
was about five years old, she got at some diagrams 
her father had prepared for a lecture on optics, 
and drew an eye so correctly, that her turn for 
art was at once perceived.— Women Artists in all 
Ages. 








THE BIBLE. 


Out of it has come all pure moralities. From 
it have sprung all sweet charities. It has been 
the motive power of regeneration and reforma- 
tion to millions of men. It has comforted the 
humble, consoled the mourning, sustained the 
suffering, and given trust and triumph to the dy- 
ing. The wise old man has fallen asleep with it 
folded to his breast. The simple co! r has 
used it for his dying pillow, and even the inno- 
cent child has breathed his last happy sigh with 
his fingers between its promise-freighted leaves. 
—Timothy Titcomb. 


WHO WAS THE THIEF 


fonrenran.J 
« WHEND’ER I HEAR THY SIGH. 





BY JAMES RISTING. 





T stood beside » glassy lake, 
‘The wings of day were closed, 

‘While summer breezes whispering spake 
‘Where’er the flowers reposed. 

I watched the waves as far and near 
They rose upon the stream, 

And saw on cach, reflected clear, 
A pure and radiant beam. 


The ripples bound in bliss along 
Before the evening air, 

And I was joyed to hear its song, 
While playfully floating there. 

But when it softly died away, 
The wavelets sunk to sleep: 

Nor glimmered on their brows a ray 
From heaven's starry deep. 


‘Thus, when I hear thy burning sigh, 
‘My soul in raptare swells, 

And mirrored on it gracefully, 
‘Thine eye of beauty dwells; 

Bat when each smile of love has gone, 
Like evening breese away, 

O, sullen cares usurp the throne 
‘Where sat affection’s ray! 
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WHO WAS THE THIEF? 
A TALE OF ENGLISH FACTORY LIFE. 





BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


In the county of Staffordshire, only about one 
handred and fifty miles from London, is the 
manufacturing town of Leek. It is a place of 
some antiquity, delightfully situated ; occupying 
the sammit and declivities of a beautiful eminence 
sbove the River Chumet. The manufactures of 
Leek are partly of sewing silks, shawls and rib- 
bons; but women and children are employed 
mostly upon the Florentine buttons, which form 
a large portion of the trade carried on with the 
London market. In this department, in the 
year 1839, were employed the entire family of 
Peter Ashcroft, a man who had unfortunately 
been crippled by the falling of some heavy ma- 
chinery, and who now depended solely on the 
exertions of his wife and children for his sup- 
port. 
Milicent Ashcroft, a girl of sixteen, was the 
‘eldest of this family. The rest were mere chil- 
dren at the time of the accident, but were capa- 
ble of being employed upon the buttons, except- 
ing the youngest, little Grace, who seemed too 
Spiritual ever to take any part in the affairs of 
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earth. The mother—a delicate, pretty woman, 
went cheerfully to her task every day, leaving her 
crippled husband with only little Grace for 
company—glad that she could be near her 
children, to guard them from any contaminating 
influences that might assail them at a place so 
full of different associations to those with which 
she had hoped to surround them. 

Previous to the accident, she had wisely shel- 
tered her little flock from contact with the 
strangely mixed up population of a manufac- 
turing town. Her husband had been employed 
at the factories, it was true—but his was a re- 
fined nature, that shrank from the mass of his 
companions, and only clung to those who were 
nearer his own stamp. 

It was the most painful moment of his life, 
when he saw his gentle and delicate wife prey 
paring to leave the house, with three of her 
children, to go among the people he had shunned. 
But gentle as she truly was, she was still strong 
in her views of right, and would have gone to 
the stake, had she conceived that her daty de- 
manded it. 

Daily was her strong soul shaken by the sight 
of her once upright and noble-looking husband, 
tied down, hands and feet, by the terrible mis- 
fortune that had almost destroyed him. It was 
ad to leave him alone, too, but money must be 
had, and then it was so much better that the 
children should have her protecting presence. 
So the invalid was placed every morning in a 
chair, the mechanism of which just suited his 
infirmity, and, with books and papers around 
him—of which they always provided a good sup- 
ply—and a few flowers on the table before him, 
he managed to pass the hours until they return- 
ed from the factory. 

Sitting in this way, one evening, with the 
head of little Grace lying on his shoulder, to 
which she had managed to climb, and where she 
was quictly sleeping, he was startled by the 
quick and hurried entrance of his wife, followed 
by Milicent and the two younger boys, Harry 
and Mark. The father who was always impa- 
tient to welcome them all, looked round for 
Richard, the eldest son. He did not come into 
the house, and Mr. Ashcroft heard the suppressed 
whispers at the door, that sounded like his boy’s 
name anxiously repeated by the mother. She 
came in at length with a pale face, and an evi- 
dent struggle at composure. 

“Sit down here, wife,” was his greeting. 
“Something has gone wrong, which you are 
cruelly kind enough to keep from me. Let me 
hear what it is. Trouble grows smaller when it 
is divided.” 
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He strove to lay the withered fingers upon her 
arm, as he spoke, but even that was beyond his 
power ; and looking at him in his weakness and 
decrepitude, she shrunk from imparting any ad- 
ditional pang to his heart. He would not be 
put off. He must know all; and that “all” 
was soon told; and though told in the tenderest 
and most considerate manner, it required all the 
fortitude of a brave heart to meet it. Richard 
had been accused of theft, and was under arrest ; 
and this night—the first ever spent from under 
their own roof—would be passed in a prison. 
Several large and valuable packages of buttons 
had been missing from a room to which the 
foreman of the establishment had kept the key, 
and to which he had often sent Richard Ash- 
croft, but no one else. Suspicion, therefore, had 
fastened upon the boy, and he was taken away 
amidst the cries of his little brothers and the silent 
anguish of his mother and Milicent, 

To tell the invalid this miserable story, was 
now Mrs. Ashcroft’s painful task. Never befure 
had she experienced anything like this. The 
afflictions she had borne had not touched reputa- 
tion, though they had sorely touched her heart ; 
but this had wounded her in a way that no balm 
could ever reach. Her Richard, he to whom 
she had looked as to her daughter’s protector, 
and the sole hope of the family; how could she 
bear to think that the breath of suspicion had ever 
been attached to him, blighting his young days 
and casting a shadow over them all! Not that 
she believed for a moment that Richard could be 
guilty—but how to prove him innocent? © 

It was the first night that the poor boy had 
ever lain down in his bed without the prayerful 
blessing of his mother breathed over his pillow. 
‘What must it be to him now, to hear perhaps, 
only the oaths and imprecations of the prisoners, 
old and hardened offenders, donbtless? In 
thoughts like these, a terrible night was passed, 
and the morning found them still weeping. Mrs. 
Ashcroft and Milicent were really too ill to go 
out, but as soon as she thought the proprietor of 
the factory was at his counting-room, the former 
went thither and related what had passed the 
day before, when he had gone away. 

Mr. Fenton was a benevolent man at heart, 
but he had a hard exterior, and his first excla- 
mation, “Poh! what a fuss about a boy like him! 
Why, half the boys there have been taken up at 
some time or other, for pilfering !”” 

The mother fairly gasped for breath. “ Good 
Heavens! Mr. Fenton, have I brought my inno- 
cent buys into contact with such beings?” 

“It seems you have, ma’am, and it seems 
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seeing her anguish, he altered his tone and said: 
“ Seriously, madam, it is not so terrible as yor 
think. They generally confess and restore the 
goods, and béing but lads, and with more than 
ordinary temptation before them to this fault, 
we overlook it and take them back after a short 
punishment.” 

Mrs. Ashcroft was inexpressibly shocked. 
“ T beseech you, Mr. Fenton, to investigate this 
affair. Do not let the innocent suffer for the 
guilty. My child never took the buttons. Some 
one else must have done it. O, believe me, 
Richard is innocent ” 

He was touched by her grief. “Be assured 
that your boy shall have justice,” he said. 
“Everything shall be searched into, and if pos- 
sible, he shall be cleared.” 

With this, she was obliged to be content; and 
she returned to give this small crumb of comfort 
to poor Milicent and her father. 

While she was absent, the father and daughter 
had been striving matually to give each other 
the strength they needed, and to devise some 
means of clearing the poor boy from this asper- 
sion. Already they had been obliged to submit 
to a search warrant in the house; but, as noth- 
ing could be found, the officers had departed 
before Mrs. Ashcroft’s return. 

Two or three weeks passed away, and Richard, 
against whom circumstantial evidence had fally 
prevailed, was sentenced to prison for stealing. 
The family at home were in the deepest distress, 
relieved only by one thought—that of Richard’s 
innocence. Mrs. Ashcroft and the children had 
refused to go to the factory to work, and they 
were living now upon former earnings. They 
rarely went out; and were only waiting for the 
boy’s term of punishment to expire, when it was 
their intention to remove to a distant country, far 
away from Staffordshire, they cared not whither. 

Milicent’s health failed under her grief and the 
close confinement of the house, and her mother 
persuaded her to go out one morning, and visit a 
very poor family to whom she had always been 
kind. She went reluctantly, for she could not 
bear to be seen out. This morning, she took a 
by-path, and on arriving at the neighborhood 
she intended to visit, she saw a number of little 
children at play. Even their innocent mirth 
seemed mockery to her, for was not Richard 
locked up in a dreary prison, while they were 
not more guiltless than he? 

In passing the group, however, her eye was 
caught by a necklace that was worn around the 
neck of a pretty little girl. If her eyes did not 
deceive her, it was composed of the peculiar 


they take to it naturally like the rest.” Then | Florentine buttons, such as had wrought all their 


. WHO WAS THE THIEF? 


misery. She stopped and examined it ; and the 
eager and gratified children brought her a large 
quantity of the same sort, of which they were 
manufacturing more necklaces. 

“Where do you get these?’ she asked, 
kindly. 

“O, we dug them up over there, in Mr. Over 
ton’s garden, this morning. There are plenty 
more there. Do you want some ?” 

For a moment, Milicent’s brain reeled. Mfr. 
Overton was the foreman who had accused her 
brother ! 

“ Stay here, until I come back,” she said, and 
made her way back to the nearest magistrate, 
who accompanied her to the spot immediately. 
The precise number of packages were found that 
were missing. They were in a tin box to pro- 
tect them from dampness ; and the children had 
been attracted to the spot by the appearance of 
the earth having been recently dug up, and the 
sight of a small spade induced them to try it. 

Overton lived alone. He was a surly, morose 
being, and when at home, was apt to drive sway 
the neighboring children ; but when he was at the 
factory, they generally enjoyed his garden, al- 
though they had never before attempted to ap- 
propriate anything. But the buried battons were 
irresistible ; and their childish fanctes could find 
no way of using such a quantity, save by string- 
ing them like beads. 

One neighbor, too, spoke of seeing Overton 
digging in that very spot, on the night of Rich- 
ard Ashcroft’s arrest ; but it did not then awaken 
any suspicion in his mind, nor did he ever think 
of it again, until the affair of the morning was 
related to him. 

Overton was arrested immediately, and Rich- 
ard discharged. It was at the very hour when 
the button-makers were dismissed for the noon 
meal ; and the bell rang in vain for their return. 
They were crowding around Richard, and finally 
bore him to his home in triumph. Something 
in the shat windows and closed curtains of the 
house prevented their goigg farther, and tho 
boy, waving his hand to them in token of the 
thanks which he could not speak for tears, he 
entered and shut the door, amidst their load and 
joyful cheers. 

Overton had grown rich by petty pilferings 
which had never been discovered. Tis time 
his avarice had ontrun his discretion, and he had 
endeavored to fasten his guilt upon the poor boy, 
whom he had sent into the room for that purpove. 

“ Shall we go to the factory again, Richard 1” 
asked his mother, as he came eager and panting, 
into the house, a few mornings after. 

“The boys andI must; but you shall not, 
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nor Milicent either. You shall both stay at 
home and take care of father. See! what Mr. 
Fenton has this morning given me ?” 

And the boy held out a deed for the prettiest 
little cottage and garden in the outskirts of Leek, 
and an order on a manufacturer to farnish it 
throughout, and also to tax his ingenuity for a 
bed and chair that should be especially adapted 
to aninvalid, for the use of Mr. Ashereft. 

“ There, father,” enid Richard, “ Mr. Fenton 
says he thinks this is but a small return for all 
the trouble that we have had; so you see, he is 
tender-hearted, after all that we have said about 
his being so stern.” 

Behold, then, the Ashcrofts settled in their 
new abode, away from the smoke and din of the 
factoriee—Richard and the two boys walking 
over to their work every morning before sunrise, 
and Mrs. Ashcroft and Milicent employed fally 
in sorting and placing the buttons at home. Mr. 
Fenton proved a firm friend to the family, and 
Richard is now fureman to the establishment, 
from which he was driven in disgrace twenty 


years ago. 
oe 
THE RIVER JORDAN. 


A correspondent of the Utica Herald, thus de- 
scribes the river Jordan : 

“A line of green, low forest trees betrayed the 

course of the sacred river through the plain. So 
deep is its channel, and so thick is the forest that 
skirts its banks, that I rode within twenty yards 
of it before I caught the first gleam of its waters. 
I was agrecably disappointed. I had heard the 
Jordan described as an insipid, muddy stream. 
Whether it was contrast with the desolation 
around, or my fancy, that made its banks 
to beautiful, I know not, bat it did seem at that 
moment of its revelation to my longing eyes the 
perfection of calm and loveliness. It is hardly 
as wide as the Mohawk at Utica, but far more 
rapid and impassioned in its flow. Indeed, of 
all the rivers I have ever seen, the Jordan has the 
fiercest current. Its water is by no means clear, 
but it as little deserves the name of muddy. At 
the place where I first saw it, tradition assigns 
the baptism of our Saviour, and also the 
mit us crossing of the children of Israel on 
their entrance into the promised land. Like a 
trae pilgrim, I bathed in its waters and picked a 
few pebbles from its banks, as tokens of remem- 
brance of the most familiar river in the world. 
Three miles below the spot where I now stand, 
the noble river—itself the very emblem of life— 
suddenly throws itself on the putrid bosom of 
the Dead Sea.” 





‘CHIDING. 
But I'll not chide thee; 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it; 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, + 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-Judging Jove. 
‘Mend when thou canst; be better at thy lelsure: 
T can be patient: ‘SaaKsPrans. 
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A DEBAM OF THE PAST. 





‘BY LISSIE MORSE. 





And now, when the day is dismal and droning, 
‘And the winds and the rain on my window are moaning, 
‘All alone, all alone, with the dreams of the past— 

And the lone fty hums while my heart beats fhat— 

I trembling unreel the long. long akeln, 

‘And beck I float to my youth again. 


On the streams of the past am I now gaily riding, 
And along by the shores of my childhood am gliding; 
‘My heart beats fast, for sweet Kitty is there, 

With the coinlike wealth of her golden hair: 

And her eyes yet smile with the orlent gleam 

Of the sun-rays on a purple stream. 


‘The young Hebe and IO, again we're s-roaming 

With  beaket and rod where the blue waves are foaming, 
And the mulberries hang with berries ripe red 

On the rocks that shelve o'er the brooklet’s bed: 

And her tiny brown hands she makes in a dish, 

To hold, while I string the gay, shiny fish; 


‘And her bare little feet o'er the gold sands are straying, 
‘And the cool loving waves sround them are playing. 

O, how I envied the waters their bliss, 

‘Those rose-tinted feet so freely to kiss: 

And I wondered the bees came not to her lip, 

For redder or sweeter they never could sip! 


‘Then while the sun with his yellow robes flowing, 
Tralled o'er the hills and the cornfields s-growing, 
Bhe laid down her head ‘neath the emerald screen 
Of leaf and vine in an arbor green; 

And slept ’mong the grass like an evening flower, 

While I watched by her side till the sunset hour. 
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PARTED AND UNITED. 


BY J. OAKES SIMMS. 








A BEAUTIFUL little cottage, surrounded -by 
rich vines and standing almost at the entrance 
of a long grove of olives, was, in 1512, the abode 
of Judovico Monaldi and his beautiful wife, 
Caterina. It was‘the sweetest situation in all 
Tuscany. Everything that art could do to sus- 
tain and embellish nature, had been gathered 
there by Monaldi, to make a residence fit for the 
wife he had chosen. Here they nestled, almost 
in the heart of the olive woods; and, in their 
peaceful retirement, they seemed scarcely to hear 
the distant hum of that terrible roar of warfare 
and destruction which the Spanish rule was in- 
flicting upon that unhappy land. Day by day, 
Ludovico lingered in his beantiful home, dwell- 
ing secretly upon his country’s wrongs, yet 
dreading to break the silken chain which bound 
him there. His life was like a fairy dream, 
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and Caterina was his queen—nay more, his 
angel. While he tended his own vines and 
gathered his olives, Caterina hovered around his 
steps, bearing the light burdens which he would 
playfally toes to her, and which he would after- 
wards snatch away, fearful that her delicate arms 
and hands would be injured. 

Towards the end of that terrible year, some 
wayfarer would occasionally seek shelter in the 
cottage, from those terrific storms of thunder 
and lightning, that seemed as if Heaven was 
pouring down its holy indignation upon the out- 
rages committed in that wretched domain now 
prostrated by the Spanish oppressors. From 
the lips of these wanderers, Ludovico sometimes 
learned what was going on outside of his quiet 
premises. His blood fired at the thought— 
but still he could not endure the idea of leaving 
his sole treasure, even for his country. Besides, 
it seemed so hopeless—so utterly vain, to take up 
arms against such fearful odds. 

One night, a weary traveller dragged his tired 
limbs to his door. Caterina brought him fresh 
garments, and spread a little table with bread, 
grapes and wine, for his refreshment. After he 
had rested—for, at first, hia weariness prevented. 
him from speaking—he told bis kind hosts that 
he had been pursued by some Spanish soldiers, 
almost to the edge of the wood; and that only 
the fearful flashes of lightning glaring upon their 
weapons had kept them from entering it. ‘They 
had already destroyed his home, killed his only 
relative, an uncle, whom he supported in his 
extreme old age, and a faithful servant who had 
carefally tended the old man. 

While he was yet speaking, a rustling was 
heard among the vines, and two ferocious look- 
ing Spaniards presented themselves, followed by 
eight or ten others. They seized the affrighted 
stranger, threw him upon the floor, and bound 
him with strong cords. 

“For the love of Heaven, release him!” said 
the beseeching voice of Caterina. One of the 
soldiers who seemed the head of the party, turn- 
ed his bold, fiery gl upon the beautiful wo- 
man who was kneeling beside the stranger. She 
shrunk away and took refuge by her husband, 
who until this moment had been intently occu- 
pied with the scene before him. Her frightened 
movement startled him ; and, when the Spaniards 
were busy with their victim whom they de- 
nounced as a spy, he signed to Caterina to go 
into another room. But she would not leave his 
side. Clinging to him with all her strength, she 
entreated him in a low whisper, to fly from the 
fate that seemed to await them both, and drew 
him almost to the door. 
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“Dog of an Italian?” thundered the man who 
commanded the band. “‘ Do you think to escape 
me? No; you shall share the fate of this vil- 
lsin, for attempting to harbor a spy.” 

Tt was vain to resist against a band of des- 
peradoes like these. They tore Ludovico from 
the convulsive grasp of his wife, leaving her 
fainting upon the floor, mercifully unconscious 
of her misery. The soldiers bound him to the 
miserable man beside him, and drove the two, 
like animals, before them slong the road that led 
from the dwelling of Monaldi. 





Caterina awoke from her long trance after 
many hours, and found herself in a carriage, 
with the Spaniard by her side. Grief, horror and 
despair were depicted upon that young and 
beautifal face, as she lifted it towards the dark 
and scornful baow of her companion. As he 
turned and beheld her rising color, and the fran- 
tie effort she was making to free herself from the 
carriage, he langhed alond. 

“Do you think to escape Juan de Guzman, 
Indy?” he asked. “Know that you are my 
Prisoner, But be reasonable and quiet, and you 
shall be my queen.” : 

“ Where is my husband?” she demanded. 

“Husband! do you call a fellow like that, 
Your husband? Hush!” he continued, as her 
Gries and shrieks increased. ‘Such sounds do 
not please my ear, even when they come from 
Tosy lips like yours.”” 

Caterina bowed her head upon her hands and 
Weptsilently. So young and yet so wretched ! 
Her whole soul was concentrated in one thought, 
that of flying to meet her husband. Yet how to 
Greumvent that embodied pride, haughtiness 
and sensuality, was past the art of the young 
and unsophisticated girl-wife. Alas! she had 
nothing to do bat submit to her destiny, what- 
ever it might be. She spoke not again, until she 
found herself on the frontier of Parma. 





We pass over seven terrible years. Five of 
these years Ludovico Monaldi had remained in 
Captivity to the Spaniards. During that time, 
one continued scene of war, rapine and bloodshed 
had desecrated Florence and Prato; and the 
Cardinal de Medici looked on without attempt- 
ing to reetrain the terrific acts of the cruel blood- 
hounds let loose over these unhappy lands. A 
Writer, speaking of that period, says: “Any eye 
that has once seen, any heart that has ever felt 
the native beauties of Florence; her gorgeous 
temples; her time-worn battlements—her busy 
tabarbs again stretching their snowy arms along 
the plain; the plain itself, wide-spreading and 
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sparkling with innamerable villas, with frequent 
palaces, churches and convents; with hamlets, 
villages and far-distant towns; a garden rich in 
corn, in olives and in wine, and bounded by its 
many-colored hills, all equally embellished by the 
hand of taste, industry and refinement—he who 
has once seen this, may conceive what a glori- 
ous prize presented iteelf to the gaze of those 
rapacious hordes who, under the name of sol- 
diers, once ravaged and defaced it! And how 
sad the contrast when departed freedom cast a 
lingering glance over this scene of desolation, 
and sighed to think that all ‘was vainly suffered 
in her cause !”” 

‘Yes! seven fearful years had the poor Caterina 
been the slave tb her Spanish master. All the 
delicate and precious refinements of her sex had 
been disregarded by him. He had been her task- 
master—her overseer, as well as her exacting 
lover. Wrapt in his haughty pride, he had 
sometimes derided her, sometimes taunted her 
with fiendish malice, for living in disobedience 
to her marriage vows! as if the poor trembling 
bird that has fallen into the fowler’s snare, could 
free itself if it would. Habited as a page, she 
waited on him day and night, subject to all his 
whims and caprices. If a tear dimmed her eye, 
he would brutally strike her, forgetting that 
prond dignity which every Spaniard either pos- 
sesses or affects. 

Hitherto, she had been closely watched to 
prevent her from attempting flight; but as Don 
Juag grew more attached to the pleasures of the 
table, indulging in wine to excess, he became 
more careless in watching. Indeed, he believed 
her spirit too broken and subdued to attempt it. 
He was mistaken. Beneath that calm exterior, 
an inward fire was burning fiercely, and was yet 
to burst out into inextinguishable flames. They 
were quartered at Parma, on the very confines of 
Tuscany, and Caterina’s heart was breaking to 
cross the bounds. She was still uncertain of her 
husband’s fate. For aught she knew, he was 
dead, or lingering out his miserable days in cap- 
tivity. 

One night, when her tyrant was slightly over- 
come with the unusual amount of wine he had 
taken, she rose from her unquiet slumber. Her 
thoughts in sleep had been with Ludovico, and, 
in her waking moments, the impression atill re- 
mained. Freedom! freedom from this life, even 
if it be by death. She cast a glance around the 
apartment. The open door showed her tyrant 
asleep, his sword still lying as he had placed it 
across his bed. All the servants, and Don Juan’s 
own body-guard were lying on the ground at the 
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front entrance of the dwelling, chosen by her 
tyrant as his temporary quarters. There was 
another entrance leading from the frontier side of 
Tuscany ; and this way lay the stables. 

Caterina drew near the bed, seized the heavy 
sword, almost too ponderons for the white and 
delicate hand that lifted it. With a strength 
born of desperation, she plunged it into the 
warm and beating heart. Not a groan escaped 
him. One moment she gazed upon the face, and 
knew that he was dead, from the perfect stillness 
of every mascle. A purse lay beneath the pillow, 
and she took it without scruple. It was fall of 
golden florins. Concealing this in come portion 
of her page’s dress, she proceeded softly to the 
stables and sclected the fleetest, charger—])on 
Juan’s own favorite. She lifted her tiny figure 
till her lips reached his ear, and it seemed as if 
the intelligent animal almost knew the words she 
uttered ; for, instead of his usaal rapid tramp- 
ling, ho stepped softly and rubbed his head 
against her shoulder in token of his affection. 
Patting the beautifal head in return for his mute 
caress, she leaped lightly to the saddle and was 
off toward the frontier. 

One of the soldiers started as the horse’s heel 
struck a stone, opened his eyes, muttered a deep 
curse, and turned himself again to his slumber ; 
and then all was quiet and undisturbed, until the 
morning light brought the certainty of the last 
night’s work. Pursuit was useless. No one 
knew who was the missing page, nor what coun- 
try was his home; nor had any suspicion of his 
sex been entertained by any of the chief's fol- 
lowers. 

Meantime, the lovely Italian moon was sweetly 
lighting Caterina on to her destination. The 
sense of freedom was almost delicious enough to 
cover the fear of pursuit; delicious enough, at 
least, to drown any feeling of remorse for the 
deed that had secured that freedom. Her first 
thought was to bury herself in some secluded spot 
among the Alpine solitudes, and spend the rest 
of her days in penance for her crime. But the 
longing, yearning desire to behold again the 
scene of her youthful happiness, and to know 
what had become of her husband, impelled her 
on toward her home. 

She had provided herself at a small village 
with a suit of woman’s apparel and a side-saddle ; 
but finding that she attracted too much attention, 
she purchased a light carriage, and hired a stout 
Tuscan to drive, while her own horse was also 
harnessed with the other. It was at the close of 
the third day, that she alighted at the door of a 
small inn, scarcely a stone’s throw from the olive 
grove that surrounded her former dwelling. 
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Ordering the driver to put up the tired horses, 
she set out on foot to the cottage. The long 
Tealian twilight had almost merged iteelf into 
darkness, as she stole sofily up the pathway 
which was lined on both sides with Provence 
roses and mignfonette. They were her favorites; , 
and as the well-remembered fragrance came 
wafting to her senses, she felt almost as if it were 
an earnest of the sweet forgiveness that might 
come, even to her. 

She paused as the fragrant scent came by, and 
asked herself if she could bear to know that 
Ludovico had never returned from that long 
captivity ? if, indeed, she could bear to see others 
occupying that beloved home? They were hard 
questions; and to avoid them, she half-staggered 
up the pathway toward a little wing that had 
been built for her especial use as a painting 
room; for Caterina was an artist of no mean 
pretensions. There was a silver lamp suspended 
from the ceiling, and, by its light a man sat read- 
ing. His hair, where it caught the light, was 
quite gray; and the shoulders were bent and 
stooping. Yet something in the figure appealed 
to her memory like one she had seen ; and, gently 
opening the latticed window, she stepped in. 
Her movement was so light that it did not dis- 
turb the occupant of the room, until she passed 
directly before him. Could this be Ludovico? 
this man, he whom she had left in the full flush 
of youth and health? Was he indeed changed 
into this old gray-haired man? She fell on her 
knees, trembling in every fibre. One word only 
quivered onher pale lips ere she became insen- 
sible—the word forgive! 

Then, all at once, Ludovico knew that his 
strange guest was the beloved—the long lost. 
Here, in her own room, he had watched her 
picture, her books, her easel on which a half- 
finished painting still remained as when she left 
it seven years ago. Here he had kept nightly 
vigil, living over again the terrible scenes of the 
past. And here, when she was restored by his 
loving cares, to life and consciousness, and had 
told him all that she had so deeply suffered, and 
then how and why she had sinned, he took her 
to his true heart, and breathed a fervent prayer 
that she might be spared to bless his fature as 
she had the past—that both might forget those 
long, dark years, and live and die together. 

Another seven years—and Ludovico and 
Caterina have both embraced the principles of 
the great Reformer. Amidst the troublous times 
that afterwards fell upon Italy, they kept their 
simple faith pure and unsullied. Ludovico’s 
prayer was answered. They lived on to extreme 
old age, and died almost at the same hour. 
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THE LORELEL 





BY BENEY MEINE. 





I know not what it presages, 
This heart with sadness fraught; 
*Tia a tale of the olden ages, 
‘That will not from my thought. 
The alr grows cool and darkles; 
The Rhine flows calmly on; 
‘The mountain summit sparkles 
In the Night of the setting sun. 


There site, in soft reclining, 
‘A maiden wondrous fair, 
With golden ralment shining, 

And comblog her golden hair. 
With a comb of gold she combs it; 
And combing, low eingeth she 
‘A song of strange, sweet sadness, 

A wonderful melody. 


‘The sailor shudders, us o'er him 
‘The strain comes floating by; 

He sees uot the cliffs before him— 
He only looks on high. 

Ab, round him the dark waves, flloging 
Their arme, draw him slowly down ; 

And this, with her wild, eweet singing, 
The Lorelei has done. 
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BY LEONARD A. STUDLBY. 





“Ore little sou, sir—one little sou—for the 
holy virgin’s sake, one little sou !” 

Though begging is strictly prohibited in the 
streets of Paris, importunate addresses like the 
above, are nevertheless of very common occur- 
reac. Uncoath, outlandish, whining sounds 
they are, pitched in a high treble key, and always 
confined to the modest demand of a single sou, 
and that a “little ” one, 

Tris the little Savoyards to whom I allude; 
they who come all the way from their native 
mountains, while mere children, to seek their for- 
tnes, and furnish the great metropolis with 
chimney-sweeps, errand:boys, shoo-blacks, etc., 
and eventually water-carriers, street porters, and 
the like. And they are not singalar, by the way, 
with their “little” sou. ‘The word is one to 
which the French, or at all events the Parisians, 
tem particolarly partial. The first time Tever 
entered a Gallic omnibus, I was soon followed 
by an enormously fat woman, & perfect Falstaff 
in petticoata, who meekly presented herself at 
the door, and asked for une petite place—a little 
place among us! And an old gentleman in the 
next street begged permission to bring 8 little dog 
with hin—a Newfoundlander, a8 big asa calf! 
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Bat those javenile Savoyards, though satisfied 
with little sous, are sturdy little beggars, never- 
theless. They run along by the ride of the 
trottoir, with one eye fixed upon you, and the 
other roving about in search of a policeman. At 
the first glimpse of one, though half a mile 
away, the little fellow is off in a jiffy. 

One day, during my sojourn in Paris, as I was 
returning to my lodgings, I heard the ubove oft- 
repeated petition, and paid but little attention to 
it, till I heard one of the Savoyards ask fora 
“little sou for little tete-creuse”—little “ hollow- 
head.” This epithet and this demand were 
something new tome. Applications for some- 
thing to fill hollow stomachs were common enough, 
bat begging for means to supply the deficiencies 
of empty heads, was certainly a novelty. 

“What do you mean by ‘hollow head?” 
asked I, of the Savoyards. 

“ There he is,” replied the boys, pointing to a 
poor little atom of humanity, who was trotting 
along with them, and finding it a difficult thing 
to keep up. 

To have called him “ hollow.stomach ” would 
have been no misnomer, certainly ; for the poor 
boy was manifestly half starved. Thin and pale 
as he was, however, he was singularly beautiful. 
Nothing could exceed the dazzling purity of his 
akin, and the delicate chiselling of bis classic 
fcatures. And his eyes—his great, black, dreamy 
eyes—a nervous person would have been fright- 
ened, and a tender-hearted person might have 
wept at beholding them—so strange, and wierd, 
and wild. they looked, and yet, so ineffubly 
mournful. Yet, much as they expressed, there 
was asad want of expression there ; and where 
all else was so bright, it was a melancholy thing 
to see the Promethean spark of intellect was 
either wanting altogether, or so dimmed and 
blurred as to make its existence doubtful. And 
yet, this very defect, accompanied as it was by 60 
much that was attractive, appealed most power- 
fally to all active human sympathies. 

“Where did he come from?” asked 1, of the 
vagabond Savoyards. 

“From the clouds,” replied promptly and 
confidently, a little fellow very nearly the boy’s 
own age, who had lately become the proud pos- 
sessor of all the stock in trade necessary for the 
establishment in business of an itinerant shoe 
black. 

“ And what makes you think he came from 
the clouds?” inquired I. 

“ Because we saw him on the Pont Neuf just 
after it began to rain, and some little frogs with 
him, and neither him nor the frogs was theta 
before.” 
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“Very conclusively reasoned, indeed, my 
little man. And so you think it rains little frogs 
and little boys on the Pont Neuf, do you?” 

“T’ve seep showers of frogs more’n once, but 
I never saw it rain boys before.” 

“And how long has it been since little ‘ hol- 
low-head ’ came down?” 

“It’s almost two weeks.” 

“ And what does he do for a living ?” 

“ He eats bread, cheese and grapes.” 

“But where does he get those articles ?”” 

“ He takes little sous and buys ’em.”- 

“ But where does he get the sous ?” 

“ We gives ’em to him.” 

It was true. These little vagabonds had 
worked and begged for him as they did for them- 
selves. They might not have continued it very 
long, but such acts are not unusual among the 
members of this juvenile fraternity ; the news- 
boys of Paris—“ only more so.” 

I took the whole gang into a café, and asked 
them what they would have to eat. One said 

JSlutes, another a bavaroise ; one fellow wanted an 
omelette souffiée, and another a. paté de foie gras! 
These two last epicures were not gratified, but 
most of them were supplied with the dainties 
they asked for, and which they had often heard 
of, but neverseen. ThoughI made very minute 
inquiries, they could tell me nothing more of 
their little cloud-born foundling. Nor could he 
give any account of himself. 

“Can’t he speak at all ?” I asked. 

“No, monsieur; but he says some sort of 
gibberish to himself sometimes.” 

Thad thought from the first that he looked 
very much like an English boy, so I tried him 
with my own language. He started at what was 
evidently a familier sound, gazed earnestly at 
me, and for the first time smiled. This sudden, 
solitary smile, was one of the most beautiful, as 
well as one of the most melancholy sights I ever 
beheld. It was like a rainbow spanning the 
storm-cloud’s gloomy crest. The poor child 
spoke a few words of English, but there was 
little connection or meaning in them. All the 
information I could gain from what he said, was 
that his Christian name was probably Arthur, 
and that was only an inference. The poor boy’s 
head was truly a hollow one. And yet, it was a 
noble-looking head, and as far in appearance 
from an idiot’s as could well be imagined. The 
jewel had somehow been stolen away, but the 
casket that remained was a fitting envelope for 
the rarest of diamonds. It was an admirably 
formed head, as well as a most beautiful one. 

I tried for a long time, but could get nothing 
more out of him. As I have already remarked, 
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he looked like an English boy, and the presump- 
tion thus created was confirmed by his tongue. 
I do not refer to the mere fact of his speaking 
English words. He might do that, and be an 
American. I mean that his accent, his mode of 
pronunciation, proved him to be English of Eng- 
land, and not American. A practised ear easily 
detects the ear-marks, or rather the tongue-marks, 
which distinguish the one from the other. 

Iwas going to England soon, and I deter- 
mined to take the little fellow with me, and try 
to get him a place where he might be properly 
taken care of. I therefore took him home with 
me, and had him bathed and washed, and proper- 
ly clothed. The clothes he had on were coarse 
and ragged. In a few weeks I left for England, 
but in that time the poor little foundling had so 
won upon my affections that I could not bear the 
thought of being separated from him. He was 
so handsome, so docile, so affectionate, that he 
stole into my heart before I was aware of it, and 
became fixed so firmly there, that I could not 
have dislodged him without greatly lacerating it. 
The very infirmity of the poor boy endeared 
him tome. He was utterly alone, and utterly 
helpless, and his magnificent though vacant eyes 
appealed to my sympathies more powerfully than 
if they had been sparkling with the highest order 
of intelligence. 

Good feeding and careful nurture soon made 
his pale cheeks round and rosy, and heightened 
his wonderful beauty. But the strange, wild, 
melancholy air, which had so attracted me at our 
first interview, was in no way subdued. Few 
could look at him without some feelings of pity, 
some kindly yearning struggling within them. 
He could not be termed an idiot, and there were 
indeed moments when it seemed almost as if the 
truant intellect might be lured back to the tene- 
ment which I felt sure it must once have inhab- 
ited. But I learned eventually that all such 
hopes were futile. Some fitful flashes of mental 
electricity were occasionally visible, but they in- 
dicated only a casual and momentary reunion, 
from some accidental cause, of the intellectual 
circuit, which seemed hopelessly broken. 

Theadopting and rearing of such achild may 
seem an uninviting task. It would certainly be 
a melancholy one, but melancholy things are not 
always unattractive, and there was much more 
of a pleasing than a painful nature in all that re- 
lated to this singular boy. Atallevents, I loved 
him. If he had been as wise as the most know- 
ing of infant prodigies, I could not have loved 
him more. Having decided to retain possession 
of the child, unless he should be claimed by his 
relatives, one of the first things I did when I ar- 
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rived in London, was to look out for a suitable 
y*rson to take care of him. Having spoken 
about it to the landlord of the hotel at which I 
stayed, he made some inquiries, and the next 
morning introduced to me a middle-aged woman, 
who appeared to me to be well qualified for the 
fitustion. I eventually agreed to take her on 
trial for a few weeks, and at the end of that time 
toemploy her permanently, if she suited me. 
She came the next day. 

The evening of the day I engaged her, little 
Arthur happened to hear the word walnuts pro- 
nounced, and I was surprised at the emphatic 
manner in which he repeated it, calling it over 
perhaps a dozen times. It seemed, too, to re- 
main in his memory, and every now and then he 
would say softly to himself ‘* Walnuts.” I im- 
mediately sent for a plate of walnuts, and offered 
them to the boy. He ate one or two, but paid 
Tittle attention to them, and still from time to 
time whispersed “walnuts.” He seemed after 
awhile to have forgotten the word, but when I 
again pronounced it in his presence, it again at- 
tracted his attention, and it was easy to see that 
ithad some peculiar significance for him. 

‘What could be the reason? Why should the 
word walnut interest him more than another? 
The problem was a knotty one, and I puzzled 
over it good deal, for I thought it possible that 
tome clue to the little fellow’s origin might lie 
hid within it. I tried him with all sorts of wal- 
‘nats, but I soon saw it was none of them that he 
referred to. And if he didn’t mean walnuts by 
walnuts, what did he mean ? 

The woman I had engaged—the very respect- 
able looking Mrs. Jones—was punctual to her 
engagement, and was installed in suitable apart- 
ments. Sbe seemed to be an intelligent and ju- 
dicious woman, and her conversation pleased me 
verymuch. The second day after her arrival, 
Mrs. Jones took little Arthur out for = walk in 
the park, and never came back again. I inquired 
about her friends and her previous history, but 
all L could Jearn was, that she had lived awhile 
With a sister of the landlord’s, and borne a good 
character while with ber. 

Tt was a matter of astonishment, even to my- 
elf, how keenly I felt this occurrence. I trav- 
ersed every quarter of London, and a goodly 
Portion of Great Britain, and spent more money 
than Tcould well afford, in searchings and ad- 
Yertisements—and all to no purpose. With a 
heavy heart Ireturned to America. Many and 
many atime I thought of the poor little mind- 
less boy, and wondered what could have become 
of him. It required many new impressions to 
obscure my remembrance of him. 
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After the lapee of four years, I made a second 
visitto England. In London I put up at the 
same hotel as before, and was welcomed by the 
same landlord. The circumstances vividly re- 
called poor little Arthur to my mind, and the 
abrupt and unpleasant termination of my adven- 
tare. I thought of the child and his probable 
fate continually. - 

One day I saw in the Times newspsper, an 
advertisement for a number of servants for the 
country establishment of Sir Charles Willough- 
by, of Walnuts, Devonshire. Walnuts! The 
moment my eye lit upon the word, it seemed to 
run through my whole system like an electric 
shock, and from that instant I felt a conviction— 
blind, baseless, ridiculous, if you will, but for all 
that as strong as adamant—that this Devonshire 
Walnuts had something to do with my poor, 
lost Arthur. Here the poor child had disap- 
peared like the morning dew, leaving no trace 
behind him—and here I believed I had found a 
clue, which, if rightly followed up, would even- 
tually enable me to find him. 

Sir Charles Willoughby, in person, was to be 
found at Morley’s hotel, Trafalgar Square, where 
candidates for places wore directed to apply. I 
felt an intense desire to see what manner of man 
this Devonshire baronet was, and J took the only 
course I could think of which would enable me 
to see and converse with him. I metamorphosed 
myself into an English footman, and called at - 
Morley’s to solicit employment. 

Though it wero never so true that language 
was given to man to enable him to conceal his 
thoughts, it would remain equally true, that in 
spite of all the tongue can do, the face will often 
prove e tell-tale. It is one of nature’s never- 
failing laws, that bad passions, long indulged, 
will set their seal upon the human countenance. 
It was so with Sir Charles Willoughby, and no 
amount of dissimulation on his part could per- 
suade the shrewd observer that he was anything 
else but « heartless, unprincipled, bold, bad man. 
He was not past the middle age, and he was re- 
maerkably handsome and ceremoniously polite. 
Bat about his fall red lip, and upon his smooth, 
white brow, and in his bright, black eye, lurked. 
characters, not hard to decipher, which when 
put together, spelled a word that looked less like 
man than devil. 

‘These observations I made while Sir Charles 
wag examining me and my credentials, and so 
fally convinced was I of their truth, and so 
greatly did they increase the suspicions I had 
already conceived, that I at once formed the res- 
olution of carrying my masquerade much far 
ther than I had originally intended ; and when 
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‘the baronet signified his willingness to employ 
me, I immediately closed with the offer, and left 
the room an engaged footman. Three days after- 
wards, with half a dozen fellow-menials in livery, 


I accompanied my master into Devonshire. We | 


found that “ Walnuts” was not named without 
areason. The groves of fine old walnut trees in 
the park could not be surpassed in Britain. “ Wal- 
nuts” was a fine old manorial residence, a part 
of which was very old indeed, and almost in ruins. 
Asa matter of course, these antiquated apart- 
ments had their ghosts, and this was said to be 
the reason why the servants were so frequently 
ehanged. With one exception, there was not a 
servant in the house who had been there more 
than one year. This was Ratcliffe, the valet of 
Sir Charles. He was a taciturn man, about forty 
years of age, and anything but a favorite with 
the servants. He had lived with his present mas- 
ter, no one knew how long. My first object was 
to get some knowledge of their family history. 
For this purpose, I was obliged to make inquiries 
out of the house. Ratcliffe was the only one of 
the servants who knew anything, and the idea of 
undertaking to “pump” him was utterly pre- 
posterous. The little I could learn was not of a 
very satiofactory nature. I was interested, how- 
ever, in hearing that the name of the last baronet 
was Arthur, and that he was the elder brother of 
Sir Charles. He had married and gone to Italy, 
where he perished with his wife and child—it was 
supposed of an epidemic fever. It was at his 
death, that Sir Charles succeeded to the estate 
and title. His youth had been a very wild one. 

I had been some weeks in gleaning this infor- 
mation, and was now turning my attention to 
the exploration of the old part of the house, and 
unless something encouraging should occur 
within a few days, I was resolved to throw up 
my commission. None of my fellow-servants, 
except Ratcliffe, dared to go near the old wing 
at night. Various ghostly sights and sounds 
were, by common rumor, connected with these 
ancient rooms and corridors. Bat the chief one 
among the ghosts was a female figure, robed in 
white, which walked there between midnight and 
morning. It was popularly supposed to be the 
departed spirit of a certain heiress of the Wil- 
Joughbys, who, years ago, had gone mad and 
killed herself—“ all for love.” 

To most of the upper rooms of the old wing 
Thad no difficulty in gaining access, but the main 
corridor, which communicated with the apart- 
ments on the ground floor of this portion of the 
honse, was always locked. To the door of this 
passage, however, I had obtained a key, and 
was determined to use it. The night after I got 
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; hold of it, I waited until the house was quiet, 
and then rose and made for the haunted corridor. 
There was a bright moon, and I thought it best 
to take no light. I was always armed. My key 
answered the purpose admirably, and ina few 
minutes I was within the much-dreaded passage. 
I advanced cautiously, peering into all the rooms, 
right and left. Presently I came to a staircase, 
which I ascended, but was stopped by a door, 
locked and barred.’ This door opened in the di- 
rection of Sir Charles’s own private apartments. 
Descending, I continued to advance till I reached 
the end of the passage, or at least, a door which 
stopped my further progress. I could do nothing 
but turn back, which I did unwillingly, and ill- 
pleased with the unproductiveness of my essay. 
Thad retraced my steps nearly half way, when 
aslight noise behind me, causcd me to wheel 
about precipitately. I saw nobody, but there 
was a light shining through one of the doors be- 
hind me, and I thought I also heard a slight 
rustling, as of someone moving. There was an 
open door close beside me. I popped into the 
room to which it belonged, and ensconced myself 
behind the door, where I could peep out into the 
passage. I had hardly done so, when a tall, 
white figure emerged from the door through 
which I had seen the light shining. 

That this was the ghost I had no doubt, and 
that it was nota ghost I had just as little. It 
stalked slowly towards me with a lighted taper 
in its hand. As it came nearer, I began to dis- 
tinguish its features. They interested me, and 
well they might, for they were those of the 
“highly respectable Mrs. Jones,” whom I had 
employed to take care of little Arthur! She 
passed within two feet of me, ascended the stairs 
of which I have spoken, passed through the 
door, and locked and barred it after her. When 
she was gone, I explored the room from which 
she issued, and found the door through which 
she must have entered it, but like the others, it 
was locked. As I was slowly returning along 
the corridor, I heard some one again opening the 
door at the head of the stairs. Expecting to see 
Mrs. Jones again, I slipped into one of the 
rooms as before. It was Mrs. Joncs, but she 
had acompanion. It was Sir Charles Willoughby 
himself. They came towards me, and as they 
passed, I heard the baronet say—‘ One of the 
new servants is very inqitisitive, Ratcliffe tells 
me. If he becomes too curious, I will serve him 
as I did Foster.” 

A blasphemous oath confirmed this declaration. 
I knew that Foster had been my predecessor as 
second footman, and it was believed he had ab- 
sconded with some silver spoons. I saw Sir 
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Charles’s face as he spoke of him; it was the 
very face I would give (were I a painter) toa 
fiend incarnate. The two passed on, and dis- 
appeared through the door at the far end of the 
passage, which they locked, but not before I had 
seen that it opened upon a descending staircase. 
By-and-by Sir Charles returned alone, and passed 
oat the same way he entered. I listened for 
tome time, but all remained quiet, and I stole 
away to my own chamber. 

What I had seen gave me food for thought. 
Mn. Jones’s presence proved to me I had blan- 
dered on the right walnut ; the question now was, 
how to crack it, and get at the kernel of the 
waystery which had so baffled me. The next day 
Iwas at work in the cellar, clearing out an old 
wine-vault. I was all alone, and could rominate 
at leisure. My reflections were somewhat sud- 
dealy interrupted. I wanted to move oat of my 
way an old beam, which had been imbedded in 
the wall. It was now very loose, and when I 
gave it a pull, it came down with a crash, and a 
shower of stones and dirt, making a great hole 
in the wall. Behind this hole was a cavity I de- 
I procured a light, and 
clambered over the rubbish into it. These cellars 
‘were beneath the old wing of the mansion, and 
the walls were in many places very much dilspi- 
dated. I had advanced perhaps fifty feet, when 
Theard a human voice. I stopped and listened! 
It came through the wall on the left side, where 
ithad partially fallen down. I asked who was 
there. The only answer was a groan several 
times repeated. ‘‘ Can poor little Arthur be im- 
mared in thet dungeon t”’ J said to myself. I was 
resolved to find out. I went back to the wine- 
‘Yault, and returned with a crowbar I had been 
Wing. Half an hour’s work enabled me to get 
through what proved to be the back wall of a 
‘Yanited chamber, some fifteen feet square. In- 


“tead of a boy, I found a man, pele, feeble and 


atenuated, with long matted hair and beard, and 
evidently insane. He was continually repeating 
the names of “Anns” and “ Arthur,” with oc- 
casionally a moan which made me shudder. As 
the miserable man sat on his straw pallet, gazing 
Yacantly at mo, I saw that he had little Arthur's 
‘yes, even to their expression. While watching 
him, Lheard a light footstep without, the door 
‘was unlocked, and Mrs. Jones entered! As she 
came in, 1 stepped behind the door, and while 
her buck was turned, shat and loeked it with the 
key she hud left in the lock. When she saw me, 
the started back and screamed faintly. 

“Mrs. Jones,” suid I, “I see you know me. 
Thave only a word or ¢wo to say toyou. Do as 
Ttell you, and I will befriend you as far as Ican; 
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refuse, and you, as well as your infamous employ- 
er, shall meet with the utmost rigor of the law. 
I know that is Sir Arthar Willonghby, and I 
know his son Arthur is in these dungeons.” 

Before I had finished, Mrs. Jones fell on her 
knees, begged for mercy, and assured me she 
would have confessed everything long ago, if she 
had not been afraid Sir Charles would take her 
life, as he certainly would. 

“You need have no fear of him,” said J. 
“ Though his insane brother and nephew cannot 
hold this property, the power it confers will not 
be his much longer. ‘All I want you to do now 
is to set little Arthur at liberty, and then let us out 
by the back door of the old wing.” 

I had been speaking at random to Mrs. Jones, 
and taking for granted what I only guessed at, 
but Ihad hit the mark. Ina few minutes Ar- 
thur was at liberty, and we brought him back to 
the cell where his father was, whom he had not 
seen for five years. He was grown, but not 
much changed. He did not recognize me. As I 
was leading bim to his father, 2 noise at the door 
caused me to turn round, and as I did 80, I saw 
the face of Sir Charles Willoughby, with every 
bad passion that agitates the heart of man con- 
centrated there in one focus of horrible malignity. 

“ Die, traitress!” he said, and before I could 
advance a single step, he had plunged a dagger 
into the heart of Mrs. Jones. I had hardly time 
to draw a bowie knife, when he sprang upon me. 
The fary which animated him was almost super- 
nataral, but I was younger and a stronger man 
than he. I was anxious to disarm him, and I 
would have done 0, if his fellow-scoundrel, Rat- 
cliffe, had not appeared upon the scene, armed 
with a heavy clab. The moment I saw this, I 
began to press upon my adversary with all my 
strength, for I now felt that it was his life, or 
mine. The valet aimed a tremendous blow at 
my head. I sprang aside and partially avoided 
it, while at the same instant almost, I drove my 
knife to the hilt in Charles Willoughby’s throat. 
The bludgeon had descended on my shoulder, 
and momentarily paralyzed my left arm, but the 
blow was not repeated. Ratcliffe saw that his 
master had received the punishment dae to his 
crimes, and immediately fled with the greatest 
precipitation. During the combat the insane fath 
er and gon had stood within few feet of us, and 
both had been plentifully sprinkled by the life- 
blood of brother and uncle. The excitement of 
both was painfal to behuld. I gazed at them 
with intense interest. Sanity and insunity hung 
trembling in the balance, as if a feather’s weight 
would cause one or the other to preponderate, 
As they stood face to face, a dim consvivasness 
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of each other’s identity was evidently dawning 
upon their benighted minds, while both were 
struggling piteously with the mental darkness 
which still prevented full and perfect recogni- 
tion. 

Apin might have been heard to drop, as the 
boy whispered doubtfally, “ Papa!” The spell 
was broken. 

“Arthur—my child! my child!” shrieked 
the futher, as he clasped his long lost boy 
to his heart. And both were from that mo- 
ment as sound and sane as any of their race. 

I will not dwell upon what remains to be told. 
Charles Willoughby was the victim of passions 
fostered and rendered ungovernable by long in- 
dulgence. He loved the bride of his elder broth- 


er, Anna Osburne, and to revenge her rejection | 


of him, murdered her in the presence of her hus- 
band and child,both of whom became insane from. 
the terrible shock. This happened at Naples. 
The murderer found means to prove the death of 
both, and to get his brother secretly immured at 
the old wing, at Walnuts. Little Arthur was 
first abandoned in the streets of Paris, and after- 
wards stolen from me, when I tried to preserve 
him, and taken to Walnuts also, where he was 
found as I have stated. 

Ratcliffe was eventually caught, and with 
difficulty escaped the gallows. He was trans- 
ported. My little Arthur still lives, and is now 
Sir Arthur Willoughby, and the best and truest 
friend I have on earth. 





WE PASS FOR WHAT WE ARE. 

A man passes forwhat he is worth. Very idle 
is all curiosity concerning other people’s estimate 
of us, and all fear of remaining unknown is not 
leas so. If aman knows that he can do any- 
thing—that he can do it better than any one 
else—he has a pledge of acknowledgment of that 
fact by all persons. The world is full of judg- 
ment days, and into every assemblage that a 
man enters, in every action he attempts, he is 

auged and stamped. In every troop of boys 
That whoop and run in each yard and square, 
a new comer is well and accurately weighed in 
the course of a few days, and stamped with his 
right number, as if he had undergone a formal 
trial of his strength, speed, and temper. A 
stfanger comes from a distant school with a bet- 
ter dress, trinkets in his ‘kets, with airs and 
pretensions. An older boy says to himself, 
“It's no use, we shall find him out to-morrow.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





INNOCENT WELCOME TO EVIL. 
How thou art like the daisy in Nosh’s meadow, 
On which the foremost drop of rain fell warm. 
And soft at evening; so the little flower 
‘Wrapped up its leaves, and shut the treacherous water 
Close to the gulden welcome of its breast— 
Delighting in the touch of that which led 
‘The showers of oceans. in whose billowy 
Tritons and lions of the ses were warriug.—Bappors. 
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HISTORY OF SIBERIA. 


The government of Western Siberia has just 
published an official document giving an account 
of that country asa penal colony—with a brief 
sketch of its previous history. From this it ap- 

that in the aixteenth century Siberia was 
inhabited by hordes of Tartar origin, and that in 
1580 the celebrated Jermak, hetman of the Cos- 
sacks of the Don, invaded it at the head of 6000 
men, and succeeded after several bloody battles, 
in taking Sibir, the chief city of the country. 
The hetman, finding that his resources were too 
limited to hold so extensive a country, ceded his 
conquest to Ivan IV., and Siberia has ever since 
formed part of the Russian empire. The first 
strangers who settled there were Cossacks, Stre- 
litzes and a few gold diggers ; but aftera time it 
was selected as a place of exile for Russian state 
criminals. Peter the Great sent his Swedish 
risoners there, and the Czarina Anne had the 
inhabitants of whole villages transported there for 
refusing to work for their lords. On the aboli- 
tion of the punishment of death by Elizabeth in 
1745, Siberia was regularly organized as a penal 
colony, and transportation thither was the pun- 
ishment for all sorts of crimes. The exiled 
nobles were generally sent to Berezove, to work 
in the crown gold mines there, and the names of 
the first families in the empire may be seen on 
tombs in the cemetery of that place. In 1833 an 
office was established at Tobolsk, where the name 
of every exile and hie residence were registered. 
In 1842 more perfect rules were laid down, ac- 
cording to which every tribunal in the empire 
regularly forwards to Tobolsk the names and 
offences of all persohs condemned to exile, and 
each on his arrival was sent to the residence ap- 
inted for him. The governor of Western 
Siberia sends a yearly list to St. Petersburg of all 
the convicts that have arrived. The last pub- 
lished return comes down to January 1, 1855, 
according to which the persons who reached 
Siberia in 1854 were 7530, of whom 5649 were 
men, 1134 women, and 747 children. The con- 
dition of exiles in Siberia has much improved 
within the last few years. 
—— ooo 
AN INDEPENDENT BARBER. 

Of course, in every village some individuals 
are to be found more original than the rest. 
Among the worthies of this description living at 
Gnisley, the parish clerk and barber deserves 
special mention, as being a man who piques him- 
self somewhat highly upon his literary attain- 
ments; a specimen of which, illustrative of the 
writer’s character and of his eminence in his pro- 
fession, might have been seen not long ago pinned 
p in his window. Here is a copy :—‘‘ Notice.— 

hat I begin of shaving on Saturdays at 5 o’clock 
for one half-penny till 8 o’clock. After 8 o’clock 
1 penny till 9 o’clock. After 9 o’clock I shall 

lease myself wether I shave or not. Saturday 
loon from 12 to 1 o’clock, 1 half-penny. Razors 
cleaning up, 11-2 piece. Going out to shave, 
one penny ; out of town, 2d. Now i shall be 
very glad to shave any person that feels it worth 
their pleasure to come and pay like men, and not 
pet shaved and never come no more when they 
we got ome penny or 1 1-2 on. If it is not 
worth one penny, let your beard grow.” —Fraser’s 
Magazine. 


NELL'S RETURN FROM THE BATA. 


{omnes} 
PHB SPIDER’S DEBAM. 





BY & PF. WEeenve RAYE. 





A marry black spider was weaving 8 web 
In a commer dark and aly; 

‘The cilken meshes with anxious care 

He wove with skill in stience there, 

And theeght, as be strengthened his cunning lair, 
How many » bussing, unwary fly 
‘Would tangle his feet, as he gilded by, 

In the web, where danger is not he deems: 

And the spider smiled at such cheering dreams. 


‘The nimbie sphier his palsce built, 

ba the night bours wore away, 
And at length his weary task was o'er: 
‘When, falling asleep by the open door, 
He dreamed of the happy days of yore— 

OF the many files that had been bis prey : 

OF the bees he hed caught in s sultry day, 
‘When they sought the shade of his comer aly, 
‘Thinking not that spiders were lurking nigh. 


In dreams the spider went back agaia 
To the scene of his childish years; 
Once more he dwelt in his early home, 
A pleasant spot ‘neath an old church dome, 
But the gay young epider wished to roam. 
His brothers’ prayers, his sisters’ tears, 
‘Wis kind old parents’ warning fears; 
Came back to his mind as-plain as when 
He bade adieu to his much-loved den. 


‘Bat anon the spider trembled with fright, 
Tor a change came o’er his dream ; 
‘He thought that darkness reigned over the earth, 
‘That hushed were the sounds of noisy mirth; 
As be lay in his web near the kitchen hearth, 
‘He sxw—though perchance it strange may seem, 
‘It’s fall as true as the rest of the dream— 
Of these murdered flies, a ghostiy baad, 
Come back again from that unknown laad. 


And well might the spider tremble with fear, 
In his comer dark and sly; 
Yor every unearthly, elfish sprite 
‘Was gleaming with strange fantastic light, 
‘That daxsled the eyes of the spider bright. 
At length his quivering form they spy 
And thas outspoke « goblin fiy : 
“ Thou hast caused our death—we come for thee; 
Ere the sunlight comes thou shalt dwell with me!” 


‘The bussing of shadowy wings had censed, 
And the spider rubbed his eyes: 
When he saw through the gray of the morning's gloom 
‘The onward sweep of the housemaid’s broom ; 
And reading therein s fearful doom, 
Be wmpped himself in his winding-chest— 
‘The web he bad wove for his victims’ fet— 
And fell to the floor, never more to rise: 
‘The ghastly prey of those phantom files. 





The it who neglects to sow in the infancy 
tus will ondintrly wares teks gressne youth 
tue, wil jinarily witness yor 
sad wretched manhood. 
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(omranut-J 
NELL'S RETURN FROM THE BALL. 





BY MES. J. G. AUSTIN. 





Manian, Kate and IJ, whose name is Ellinor, 
commonly contracted to Nelly, were invited this 
eummer to spend a menth with our friend and 
echoelmate, Susy Brandon. Sue lives with her 
uncle upon an island, an island all his own, too— 
@ litte emerald gem dropped beside the main 
land, jast like a “kiss” beside the seal on an 
old-fashioned letter. Nor is the proprietor less 
wnique than the island. “Uncle George,” as we 
all called him, is a bachelor and lives alone like 
Robinsen Crusoe, except for a female Friday or 
two, and the company of his niece and her friends 
in vacation. His life has been (so far) spent im 
choice society—Chaacer and Spenser, Shaks- 
peare and Herbert, varied with the Angel in the 
House, and Tennyson’s Princess, having been 
his constant companions, until his whole nature 
has become saturated with their tender chivalry 
and graceful love of womaa. 

He can’t see ‘us now (if he ever did) the leass 
bit as we really are—we are all fairics and god- 
deases, Florence Nightingales and Joans d’Arc te 
him. It is a trying thing for a conscientious fe- 
wale (myself, for instance), who is thoroughly 
aware of her own follies, frailties and imperfeos 
tions, to be watched, attended and admired, as if 
she were a condensation of Minerva, Diana and 
‘Venus, come down to walk the earth a little, and 
give poor ignorant mankind a glimpse of Olys- 
pian perfection. Nevertheless, to this painfa} 
estimate is every woman (especially should she 
be young and fair) who approaches Unclo George 
Brandon, obliged to submit. How he could ad» 
mire us four girls, however, and all with equab 
admiration, is what I cannot understand, for sure- 
ly never were four more diverse specimens of 
—perfoction brought under one roof. 

First, there’s Sue, his own niece, adopted and 
educated by him from her childheod. Well, sho’e 
the dearest girl, and I love her, O, ever so much, 
but I can’t help believing that she’s a little, jash 
a litte commonplace. Some people ssy slice 
stupid, heavy, and I dou’t know what-beside, 
but I only say she’s commonplace, and love her 
jast.as much as if I didn’t. Then, there’s Kate— 
Kato, the beauty and the wit, the queen aad the 
terror of us all—Kate, whose black eyes fiaeh se 
when she is angry (about once s day), that ib 
makes you wink and catch your breath to meed 
them—proud Kate, passionate Kate, glorious; 
glowing Kate, whom I.love with all my strength, 
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and with whom I quarrel incessantly. Next, is 
Marian, delicate, fair-haired, sentimental little 
Marian, alwd}s murmuring poetry to herself, and 
taking care not to wet her feet—Marian, whom 
we all love, and scold, and coddle from morning 
till night, as if she were really a baby, but yet 
- Marian, who is quite capable, when the hour shall 
come, of those heroic achievements with which 
women of her fragile and nervous temperament 
have so often put to shame, not only their strong- 
ersisters, but mighty man himself. 
As for myself, or rather for Nelly (I intend, 
with the reader’s gracious permission, to retire 
into the third person), she is a person of whom 
I could tell so mach, that I will say nothing, and 
so on with my story. 
Onr island—which by the way, we call Avilion, 
after the mystic isle where King Arthur and 
Queen Genevieve, with all their train of beauty 
and of chivalry, are waiting, waiting ever, for 
the hour that shall call them back to reign in 
Britain—our island lies in the harbor of an old 
seaside town, called—O dear, my treacherous 
memory! To think that I should forget the 
name of that dear old town! Well, call it Sea- 
town, that will do well enough. 
The people of Seatown understand the art of 
living—while they are young, they dance, sing, 
ride, walk, boat and go to picnics, in the most 
unremitting fashion. Grown older, they read 
Carlisle, Ruskin, Hugh Miller, and study Ger- 
man and talk transcendentalism, just as unre- 
mittingly—there is always something going on 
in the way of amusement. We girls were natur- 
ally included in the younger set, and invitations 
to this or that merry-making poured in as fast 
as we could accept them, for we seldom made up 
our minds to refuse, and there were marvellously 
few fine days on which the Seagull, with Uncle 
George at the helm, did not carry a merry freight 
to Beatown. 
It is, however, an original and startling theory 
of my own, that too much of any luxury be- 
comes tiresome, a mournful proof of which theory 
exists in the fact that we four girls, not one of 
‘us over twenty, began to talk contemptuously of 
amusements, to affect blasé and fastidious views 
. of life, to comment with severity upon our danc- 
ing partners, and to look with scorn upon our 
inew female acquaintances. We delighted Uncte 
‘George by discovering that the heroines of poetry 
-were seldom represented as excelling in the 
sehottische, or as attending picnic partiee—we 
declined an invitation to a private concert, and 
commenced reading the Faery Queen aloud, in 
the arbor beneath the beech-trees. 

. In fact, we were fast becoming too ethereal for 
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this world, when on the afternoon of the Spen- 
serian seance, an unexpected stumbling-block was 
thrown in our upward path, in the shape of a 
grand military and fancy ball, to be given on oc- 
casion of a visit from the True Blue Invincibles 
of Boston, to the Cherrycoat Corps of Seatown. 
Invitations to this festivity arrived in the form of 
four little notes politely delivered by an outward- 
bound fishing-party, and were—alas, for human 
consistency—immediately accepted, as thus : 

Kate—‘ A fancy ball! I’llbeasultana!” - 

Marian— There’s room for so many romantic 
characters !’” 

Susy—“ [ve got a dress all ready, too!” 

Nelly—‘ Fancy the Cherrycoat corps in their 
regimentals !’’ 

The matter thus tacitly decided, all four rushed 
into the house, leaving the Faery Queen alone 
in the arbor (where she got terribly soaked that 
night), to tell Uncle George of the ball, and ask 
his opinion of our dresses and characters. Upon 
this ensued a long consultation, the result of 
which was, that all Uncle George’s suggestions 
were dismissed as poetical and appropriate, but 
impracticable, and we decided upon the common- 
place but easily “got up” characters of a sul- 
tana for Kate, Lucy Ashton for Marian, a flower- 
girl for Sue, and a gipsey fortune-teller for Nelly. 
The next step was to prepare the costumes, ma- 
terials for which were amply farnished forth in 
sundry chests and boxes, which had stood un- 
disturbed for many a long year in the garret of 
the old house. 

The evening arrived, and suitably muffled in 
water-proot burnous and great shawls, with airy 
handkerchiefs tied over heads which scouted the 
possibility of catching a cold, we embarked in 
the Seagull, and after a pleasant but uneventful 
voyage, we stepped upon the pier at Seatown, 
in the gloaming of a summer evening. 

“Now, girls,” said Uncle George, who chose 
to return to the island, instead of attending the 
ball—“‘ now, girls, enjoy ourselves more than 
ever you did before, and be ready for me to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock—it wont do to 
trust the tide any later than that.”” 

“Yes, uncle,” said four voices, as the sultana, 
the flower-girl, the gipscy and Lucy Ashton, each 
held out a hand, and received upon it such a kiss 
as Bayard might have pressed upon the band of 
Anne de Bretagne. 

A few minutes later, the four arrived at the 
house of Susy’s Aunt Wilson, where the impor- 
tant mystery of dressing was to take place, the 
“ bandboxes ” having been despatched thither ia 
the morning. The solemn rites having besa 
performed, and every one having sufficiently ad 
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mired herself and her companions, the party set 
out, accompanied by Mrs. Wilson and her son, 
for the scene of the festivities. 

Of the ball it is unnecessary to say more, than 
that it was like most other such occasions—very 
delightful to the young and pretty, who had plenty 
of partners and admiration, very tedious to those 
sidedights who were forced to sit the whole eve- 
ning languidly contemplating the dances in 
which they were no longer urged to join. It was 
three o’clock, A. M., when four dusty-looking 
ghosts, in various stages of exhaustion and drow- 
siness, stepped from the door of Assembly Hall 
into the palo light of a waning moon. 

“Nelly,” whispered Kate, “it would be much 
pleasanter to sleep at Avilion to-night, than in 
Mrs. Wilson’s spare chamber.” 

“Decidedly, ma belle. Let us go.” 

“But how are we to get there?” asked the 
sultana, a little fretfully. 

“We'll manage it, Marian dear. How roman- 
tic the harbor would look in this wierd 
moonlight!” 

“OQ charming! Can’t we go down to-night?” 
ssked the little one, snapping at the bait. 

“ And be home to breakfast with Uncle George, 
Sue,” added Nelly, suggestively. , 

“Yes, he would be very much pleased—I wish 
we could—but how can we go?” asked Sue, 
looking at her cousin John. 

“Tf you really wished for a sail,” began the 
Young man, his mind evidently between the da- 
ties of hospitality, and the duty of making him- 
telf agreeable. 

“We really do,” excl#imed Kate and Nelly. 

“T could easily find a boat—” 

“Nonsense, John,” interposed his mother, “it, 
is folly to talk of such a thing. The young la- 
dies need a sound sleep and a warm breakfast, 
more than they do moonshine and romance.” 

“T really think, Aunt Wilson,” said Sue, quiet- 
ly, “ that we had better go, if Cousin Jobn will 
take us down. I had much rather do so if the 
girls feel able, for I know how much Uncle 
George depends on cheerful breakfast-table, 
and we are going back to school next week.” 

“And the moonlight on those great black rocks 
off Lighthouse Point,” murmured Marian. 

“TI, for one, have no sort of desire to go to 
sleep,” remarked Kate. 

“And we are ‘wilfal maids’ that ‘maun hae 
Car way,’ s0 please, Mrs Wilson, say we may go,” 
concluded Nelly. And the good lady, withdraw- 
ing her opposition, the party only returned to the 
house for their wraps, and then were escorted by 
‘Mr. Wilson to the boat which he had engaged 
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. “The tide’s a’most out—danno but we shall 
git grounded on some o’ them flats ’twixt here 
and the isling,” growled our boatman, as he 
pushed off and took to his oars, for there was 
hardly the ghost of a breeze. ‘ 

“ You know the channel well, eh, Thomson ?” 
asked Mr. Wilson, a little anxiously. 

“Pooty well—but you see I moat alluz goes 
out with my brother, an’ he sails the craft, whilst 
I hauls the pots.” 

“ Haul the pots ?” half-asked Marian. 

“Yis’m, the lobster-pots. Jim and I are 
lobsterers.”” 

“QO!” replied the young Iady, vecantly, and 
the conversation dropped into silence. 

The little boat, meantime, urged on with sail 
and oars, made her way steadily along, scraping 
now and then the crest of some submerged rock, 
or tangling in the long seaweed of the flats, until 
more than half the distance was overpast, and 
most of the party, lulled by the monotonous dip 
of the oars, had lapsed into silence, meditation, 
and sleep. All at once, the keel grated more 
viciously and decidedly than ever upon some ob- 
stacle, paused a moment, as if in consideration, 
and finally settled calmly down, evidently decided 
to remain where it was, for some hours at least. 
In vain Ben Thomson, rising to his feet, and fix- 
ing the blade of his oar in the sand, tried to push 
off—in vain, springing into the water, and placing 
his sturdy shoulder to the bows, did he essay to 
shove off. The boat was fast, and the tide rapid- 
ly deserting her. 

“Taint no use—'taint nary bit 0’ use,” growled 
the lobsterer, at last, hoisting himself into the 
boat, and throwing himself down on the bottom, 
in a wet, surly heap. ‘We're here, and here 
we've got to stay, till the tide floats us off,” he 
added, by way of consolation. 

«And when will that be ?” asked Mr. Wilson, 
testily. 

“Bout four o’clock now, aint it? Well, I 
reckon we'll get off by’ nine,” replied the man, 
coolly. ' 

“Five hours! Too bad, by Jupiter! And 
what in the world did you get on here for 1” asked 
Mr. Wilson, now quite angry. 

“Waal, capting,” returned Ben, growing all 
the cooler and more deliberate, as the other be- 
came hot and vivacious. “TI dunno as I had any 
pertikler objec’ in comin’ here, an’ I dunno as it’s 
any pertikler advantage to me to be here—more’n 
all that, I’m a goin’ to get off jest as soon’s ever 
I ken, an’ till I ken, I’m goin’ asleep.” 

With which declaration of independence, Ben 
Thomson coiled himself up on a pile of bags, 
Tope, etc., in the bows of the boat, and in s very 


fow minutes was antusliy fast asleep. The rest 
of the party, after a few pottish exelamations, 
eubsided into weary silence, and finally into stum- 
ber, with the exception of Marian, who, poor 
child, was too thoroughly uncorefortable to sleep, 
wnd Nelly, whe was revolviag « somewhat daring 
Project. 

“ © dear, how chilly I feel,” murmured little 
Marian, looking white and ghostly in the dim 
light of early dawn. 

“Take my shawl, pet,” whispered Nelly, 
deaving it off, and wrapping it around she droop- 
ing form beside her. 

“But yon need it as much as I—good gra- 
cious, what are you going to do ?” exclaimed she, 
with unwonted animation, for Nelly, now stand- 
ing up, was, with the aid of sundry pins, “ kilting 
hee coats” in a rapid amd decided manner. 

“Marry, will you lend me your rubber boots? 
Iam going to walk ashore,” said she, quietly. 

“Going to—what! Are you crazy?” 

“Not a bit, love, bus I’m tired to death of this 
basiness. You see that we are stranded on the 
poiat of along spit of sand, which I make no 
donbt joins the island at the other ead—at any 
rete, I’m going to see whether it’s so or not. 
The tide is not quite dead low yet, so I have 
pleaty of time before it rises. Don’t look so 
frightened, little one, but give mea kiss and the 
boots.” 

“You can’t—you shan’t go. I'll wake Mr. 
‘Wilson and the boatman to stop you—” 

“Marian, if you do, I’ll be very angry indeed 
with you,” said Nelly, as sternly as she knew 
how. And Marian said no more but pulled off 
her boots with a little submissive sob that went 
ataaight to Nelly’s heart. 

“ Marry, you're a little darling—give me two 
kisses directly. There, now take the shawl—my 
seck and the exercise will keep me warm. Good- 
by—take a good nap, and don’t worry about me. 
I shall get ashore safe, and will have some hot 
apffee ready for you at ten o’clock.”” 

Then, without waiting for farther opposition, 
‘this obstinate young woman stepped over the 
low gunwale of the boat, and walked briskly 
away. A dense fog which had been for some 
‘time ing in from seaward, soon shut out the 
boat, ag it had long concealed the island, and 
Nelly lopking about her at the dreary. scene, felt 
ag if abe were the “last man.” left alive at the 
-opa of all things else, and traversing in his deso- 
lation the uncovered ocean bed, bared by. the 
terror-stricken waters, as they curled away in 
-Quead from that last great conflagration. The 
path proved, mone difficult than she had. expected ; 
the firm, whitg sand upon which she had started, 
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giving place after a litle, to grassy moud, inter- 
spersed with black rocks, to which clang the 
enaky seaweed, as if it had drowned there, and 
never relaxed its death-grip. Slimy objects 
slipped feom under her feet, and crawled with 
awkward motion toward the water, as if unwil- 
ling to display their ugliness to mortal eyes. 
Sticks and branches of dead trees, lying black 
and water-soaked upon the sand, looked like 
great serpents waiting to twine about and devoar 
her. Ont of the fog loomed unearthly shapes of 
eea-monsters, and nameless horrors. 

Melly stopped and looked about her. The 
scene was not cheerful or encouraging, more es- 
pecially as since she had lost sight of boat and 
shore, the fiat had become so wide. and irregular 
in shape that she grew uncertain whether she was 
traversing {t lengthway or breadthway. Finally, 
however, deciding on her course, she easayed to 
go on, but to her astonishment, found that during 
the brief peuse, her feet had become so firmly 
imbedded in the sand that ahe could not with- 
draw them. She tried again and again. Horror! 
She not only failed to extricate herself, but was 
perceptibly sinking deeper. Suddenly it flashed 
across Nelly’s mind that she had heard Uncle 
George speak of a dangerous quicksand in the 
vicinity of the island, and that this was it. 

“IT ehall die here,” she murmured, and then, 
with a hysterical langh, addad—"It ought to 
have been Marian, in her dress of Lucy Ashton. 
It would remind her of Ravenswood, and the 
Kelpie’s Flow.” 

Deeper and deeper sank her feet—the sand 
closed about her ankles, and Nelly, after strug- 
gling till she was exhausted, sank upon the oozy 
bank and tried to resign herself to death—death 
at nineteen—death in a horrible, torturing form, 
which would not yield her poor body to the leat 
tender offices of those who loved her! She 
thonght of her far-off home, of brothers and 
sisters waiting for her there—she thought of 
her mother, and the strong anguish that would 
smite her down, when she should hear of the 
terrible and mysterious fate of her eldest born. 
With a low cry of anguish, a wild, wordless ap- 
peal to Heaven for help, she raised herself and 
glanced eagerly. around, ready to catch at,any, 
the feeblest hope of rescye. 

A few feet behind her, as she had alzeady nq- 
tioed, rose the sharp, black point of a submerged 
rock, which, rooted far below the grasping quick- 
sand, dafied its engulfing power. Tho rock it- 
self, a0 sharp and slimy, could afford at the best 
but a moment’s foothold, and Nelly had merely 
glanced at it, without hope of finding it useful in 
her extremity. Now, howower, ahe,nptiood that 
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crossing its crest, and upheld by it, was a small 
object, btack like the rock, which sheat first todk 
for a tnake, then for a stick, and finally recog- 
nized asa rope. Arope! How came it there? 
To what were ita onds affixed? Could it help 
her in the mortal struggle for life, which with the 
slightest aid, she felt herself able to undertake ? 
These questions flashed through Nelly’s mind 
in the first dizzy instant of awakened hope—and 
the revalsion of fecling turned her so sick sad 
fhint that she dreaded lest becoming imeenstble, 
her hope should be stolen from her, without her 
having power even to struggle for its fulfilment. 
But Nelly was strong—strong in will and strong 
in frame, and in another moment her heart re- 
covered its pulsations, her eyes their sight, and 
ber muscles their power ;—throwing herself for- 
ward on the sand, she found that the rope 
(mach longer than she at first thought) was just 
within her grasp, and seizing it firmly, she com- 
meneed pulling it steadily toward her. It was 
Dot, as she had feared might be the case, sunk 
deeply into the sand—the pinnacle of rock sup- 
porting it at one point, and some as yet unknown 
power at another, the tension had been too great 
to allow of this, and with a thrill of joy, Nelly 
found, after gathering it toward her for a fow 
mornents, that she was opposed by a-strength 
greater than her own, and that the cable remained 
taut. 

“Now, then, for the fight,” mattered Nelly, 
ss twisting the rope about her arms, and grasp- 
ing it firmly sé far out as she could reach, she 
began to pull, slowly and steadily at first, then 
strongly and eagerly, finally fiercely, passionately, 
degpairingly. Not till then could she perceive 
amy effect, but at the last moment, just as with a 
sob of anguish, she was sbout to sink back and 
give over the struggle, she felt that her feet were 
moving—moving slowly! With new strength 
she redoubled her efforte—yes, she was sueceed- 
ing—she was saved she should tread God’s 
earth and kiss her mother’s lips once more! 

Struggling on and up, unheeding of muscles 
strained and wrenched as on the rack, unheeding 
torn and bleeding hands, she perseverél, and 
overcame, until she stood, chamois-like, upon the 
pointed rock, gasping for breath, and peering 
eagerly through the fog in the direction where 
the cable disappearing, seemed to intimate lay 
her safest path. But like most of the world, 
Nelly found that she must be content to hold the 
clue to ker future course without hoping to see 
its termination, and after a moment’s hesitation, 
she dropped the cable, and springing forward 
with long, light steps, barely touching the sand 
with the points of her stockinged feet (for Mari- 


n’s boots liad. been retained as black-aunil-by the 
Kelpie under the Flew), she flew on without 
Pousing even to breathe, until leoming through 
the mist, she suddenly perceived the bets of «. 
large schooner, which lay placidly in the chan- 
nel, uneonscious that she had dropped her enchor 
in a quicksand, and that the arms of her jolly. 
matiners would need to put forth their utmpét 
vigor, before they should heave it up again. 

Beyond this, the sand was firm,-except for the 
sponginess caused by the now dowing tide, which 
rove 50 fast, that as Nelly stepped upon the shore 
of welcome Avilion and looked back upon her 
path, she saw that her last footeseps were each a 
ietle well of brine. 

Dragging herself up to the house, the ex 
hausted adventurer stole razad to the beck door, 
intending to gain her own bedroom unpereeived, 
but in turning the eorner of the house, she en- 
countered Uncle George, whe stood lnoking at 
the rising stn, which was driving the fog before 
him in many a gorgeous wave of light. 

“Look, child!” said be, without tuming, and 
forgetting in his enthusiasm that his “ pets,” a6 
he caHed them, were or should have beca far 
away. 

‘6 @od made himself an swftl rose, 6f dawn.’ 


“See it! Don’t you see how like the petals of 
a rose those edges of the mist show, where they 
are shivered by the light ?”” 

“Yes, sir—‘ very like a whale,’” mermured 
Nelly, faintly, and gliding qujetly toward the 
door. 

“Very like a—” commenced Uncle George, 
wheeling round indignantly; but the drooping, 
bedraggled figure before him moved a deeper 
spring of that great heart, than nature’s beauty 
or poet’s art. 

“St. George Germain! Why, Nelly! Litde 
Nell! Where under tho sun did you come from ? 
and all wet and tired out, too! Speak, child— 
there, there, darling, don’t cry! God bless my 
soul, don’t cry, little one! You'll break my 
heart, if you cry 80!” 

Moved by the real dismay of the kind voice, 
Nelly presently consented to forego the feminine 
relief of tears, and breaking into a laugh which 
answered almost a8 well, she sat down on the 
doorstep and briefly narrated her adventures, 
while Uncle George strode impatiently up and 
down before her, puting his beard, and muttering 
at intervals : 

“Q, good gracious! St. George Germain! 
Just heer her—only just hear her! Poor lite 
lamb,” etc. 

Long before the conclusion, he suddenly 
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swooped upon the startled Nelly, carried her into 
the house, laid her upon a sofa, buried her in 
shawls and blankets, forced her to drink two 
great glasses of wine, and then pressing a pater- 
nal kiss upon her forehead, said hurriedly : 

“Tm going off in a dory, to paddle the other 
girls ashore—they ‘mustn’t stay there till ten 
o’clock—and after I come back, little Nell, I’m 
going to ask you—to ask you to marry me—to 
marry the old man who never knew how bad ho 
could feel till this morning.” 

“To—marry—you! Uncle George—” began 
Nelly, springing off the sofa; but he was gone, 
and ten minutes after, she could see his stately 
figure standing upright in the tiny boat, which he 
was propelling with swift, steady motion up the 
long, winding channel. 

An hoar later, he returned with three shiver- 
ing girls as freight, rather an overload for his 
cockle-shell of a boat, but as he characteristically 
observed, ‘‘he’d rather walk and push the boat 
before him, than leave one behind.” 

Before they reached the house, Nelly was safe 
in her own chamber, in bed, and—asleep. 

Before night, Uncle George had deliberately 
fulfilled his hasty threat; but whether Nelly re- 
plied, and whether she said yes or no—well, 
really—I forget. - 





I WAS ONCE YOUNG, 


It is an excellent thing for all who are en- 
gaged in giving instruction to young people, fre- 
quently to call to mind what they were them- 
selves when young. This practice is one which 
is most likely to impart patience and forbear- 
ance, and to correct unreasonable expectations. 
At one period of my life, when instructing two 
or three young people to write, I found them, as 
I thought, unusually stupid. I happened about 
this time to look over the contents of an old 
copy-book written by me when I was a boy. 
The thick up strokes, the crooked down strokes, 
the awkward joining of letters, and the blots in 
the book, made me completely ashamed of my- 
self, and I could at the moment have hurled the 
book into the fire. The worse, however, I 
thought of myself, the better I thought of my 
backward scholars. I was cured of my unrea- 
sonable expectations, and became in future doubly 
patient and forbearing. In teaching youth, re- 
member that you once were young, and in re- 
proving their youthful errors, endcavor to call to 
mind your own.—Thoughts of a Teacher. 





Keser coop Company. — Intercourse with 
persons of decided virtue and excellence is of 
great importance in the formation of a 
character. The force of example is powerful ; 
we are creatures of imitation, and bya 
influence, our habits and tempers are very Tafel 
formed on the model of those with whom we 
familiarly associate. 


NELL’S RETURN FROM THE BALL 


GLUTTONY. 
The rich man’s mode of living is p: m8. 
Mixtures, and spices, and wines, are ruin of 


half the stomachs in the world. Just see; you 
take at a dinner-party soup; a glass or two of 
lime punch, aps; turbot and rich lobster 
sauce, with, it may be, an oyster pate, or a swoet- 
bread, to amuse yourself with, while the host is 
cutting you a slice of the Southdown haunch ; 
this, with jelly, and French beans, is set in a fer- 
ment with a couple of glasses of champagne, to 
which ecoupe of eiasiee of hock or Sesierne. 
are added ; a wing of “pene or the o 

a leveret, solaced with a little red hermit \, BUC 
ceeds, then you at once sit at ease and chill your 
heated stomach with a piece of iced pudding, 
which you preposterously proceed to warm again 
with a glass of noyeau, or some other liquor; 
if you are not disposed to coquet with a spoonful 
of jelly in addition, you are sure to try a bit of 
Stilton and a piquant salad, and a glass of port 
therewith. At » port, sl , and claret, 
fill up the picture. This is about the routine of 
the majority of dinner parties. Now put all 
these things together in a bowl instead of the 
stomach, and contemplate the noxious, ferment- 
ing mess. Isn’t it enough to kill an ostrich? 
Such a dinner is, in fuct, a hospitable attempt on 
your life —Dr. Carlyon. 


oo 
“LET ME BE A LITTLE BOY.” 


“0, Johnny,” cried a nervous mother, “do 
have some pity on my poor head. Can’t you 
play without shouting so!” 

Poor Johnny drew up the tape reins with 
which he was driving two chairs tandem, and 
called out in a loud whisper, “Get up, whoa !’” 
But at length, finding little pleasure in this sup- 

yressed amusement, he threw down the reins, and 
ving bie hana on his rear said with a long 
breath : 


“(O, mother, it’s full of noise in here, and it 
hurts me to keep it in. Don’t all little boys 
make a noise when they play?” 

all do,” replied 


“ Yes, Johnny, I beheve 
the lady. : 

“O, then, mother dear,” cried Johnny in a 
winning tone, “ please let me be a little boy.” . 

We join poor Jolmny heartily in this petition. 
Piease, mothers, let your sons be little boys while 
they ane Let them have free and happy child- 
hood ; that when your heads are low in the grave, 
they may point back to these days, and say, 
“We were happy children, for there was sunshine 
where our mother was.” —Mother’s Journal. 


. 





THE DYING NHVER WEEP. 


The reason why the dying never weep is be- 
cause the manufactories of life have stopped for- 
ever; the human system has run down at last; 
every gland of the system has ceased its func- 
tions. yIn almost all diseases the liver is the first 
manufactory that stops work; one by one the 
others follow, and all the fountains of life are at 
length dried up; there is no secretion anywhere. 
So the eye in weeps not; not that all affec- 
tion is dead in the heart, but because there is not 
a tear drop in it, any more than there is moisture 
on the lip.—Dr. Hall. 
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(onsexmas.} 
RETROSPECTION. 





‘BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Don't you remember, Fanny dear, the meadow by the 
stream, 

‘Where the river sparkled brightly, and the grass was 
always green?— 

‘Where the buttercups and fire-bell in wild profusion grew, 

And the emerald turf was sprinkled with diamond drops 
of dew!— ‘ 

And the shadows of the hemlock fell down in graceful 
Hines, 

‘and celestial music sounded In the tall, majestic pines? 


Don't you remember, Faany, how at eve we used to go, 

‘and watch the placid waters in the golden sunlight glow? 

Aad sitting ‘neath the branches of the verdant firwood 
tree, 

Woe marted the radiant sunset with undisgaised glee; 

And ne'er shone pebbles half so bright as on that river's 
shore, 

And ne'er was music half 90 sweet s# that sweet river’s 
roar? 


Theee were curfous mottled lilies that bloomed beneath 
the hedge, 
And green and spicy peppermint, and sweetly-smelling 


sedge; 

And wild bop on the willow-bush with blossom pure and 
white, 

Ad the mountain’s steep and ferny rocks are in my heart 
tonight! 

0, every rock, and flower, and tree, on memory's page is 


Frered, 
‘Wen to the tiny foxglove-bell that by the river waved! 


How, when the sun was getting high, and soft and warm 
the breese 

Memmured with the festhered songsters that warbled in 
the trven, 

We wandered to the meadow, where the new-mown hay 
lay bright, 

‘Bre long to wither crisp and sere in Sol’s refulgent light; 

And at evening, when the cecident was lit with day’s last 
beam, 


‘Worade hoene on the hay-cart, and Charile drove the team? 


Ab, forgive me, Fanny dearest, for causing you to sigh! 

I woald not call the tears to fill that gentle, loving eye; 

Tknow how well you loved him—but alas, one eve he died, 

‘While you in anguished bitterness sat weeping by his side! 

You remember it, dear Fanny ?—but °tis many years ugo 

Since we lnid him ‘nesth the fir-tree, close by the river’s 
fow. 


All things we loved, dear Fanny, are passing swift away; 

‘Weare getting old and weary, and have not long to stay! 

But we will Rot weep for that, Fanuy—we do not fear to 
die: 


‘Te only going up to God to dwell above the sky; 
And there amid the glory of those bright, transcendent 


, : 
‘We'll meet the cherished ones we Joved in childhood’s 
happy hours! 


Few people look on any object as it really is, 

Tegard it through some fantastic prism pre- 

sented by their own prejudices, which invest it 
false color. 





With a 
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BY a. 0. THOMAN. 





“Waar?” 

The speaker was a young man of remarkably 
fine face and figure. He bad been sitting in the 
parlor of the hotel in the little town of Bainsford. 
As he spoke he leaped from his chair. 

Two men had been conversing in the same 
apartment, and the young man’s exclamation 
had been caused by something which he had 
heard them say. 

The two men stared at the youth, who pre- 
tended to have spoken to the waiter. He rose 
and stood by the door. The speakers went on. 

“O, yes,” said one, “she is to be married to- 
morrow night, and it will be the most excellent 
combination of wealth and beauty ever seen in 
this part of the world.” 

“ And is she willing ?” 

“0, she is only a young girl, and I imagine 
her father isn’t the man to let her inclinations 
stand between her and prosperity.” 

“ But Wiggles is such a numbekall.” 

“But Wiggles is wealthy, and what more 
ought a young girl like Irene Maltravers to 
desire ?”” = 

“ And they will be married to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, to-morrow night.” 

“ There'll be some one disappointed, then.” 

“Of course—such a beauty is rather sought 
after—you wont find a girl like that every day.” 

By this time the young man had passed ont. 
One of the speakers touched the other. 

“Do you know that young man ?” 

“No, indeed, not I; who is he ?” 

“That’s young Ned Alford.” 

“ The dickens !” 

“You know he has been in love with Irene for 
this ever 80 long. He comes up from New York 
every quarter to see her. I wonder how he'll 
take this ?” 

“Why did her father turn the girl over to Wig- 


gles if she was engaged?” 


“O, he wouldn’t give « fig for engagements. 
He’s a surly, crusty old fellow, and don’t under 
stand anybody’s wishes but his own.” As the 
men spoke they went out. 





Mr. Wiggles, the bridegroom, lived in a little 
town connected by railroad with Bainsford, and 
not more than fifty miles away. He was a little 
man of fifty, rather timid, but full of importance. 
Early on the appointed morning, this little timid 
and important man might have been seen slowly 
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wending his way to the raflway station. Being a 
remaykably panctwal man, and always afrgid of 
getting left behind, on this important occasion he 
reached the station about a half hour carlier than 
usual. As he approached, an engine driver came 
up. 

“Bound to Baineford, sir?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Ab, then you're the gentleman. There's no 
passenger train to-day, sir-wont ran till mid- 
night, sir. The director of this read told me, 
sir, to be stro and get a locomotive ready for 
you to take you there.” 

“0, ah, hem! they have put a locemetive for 
mo, have they 1” 

** Yes, sir, if you wast to go.” 

0, very well, I suppose I must go im the best 
way I can.” 

The man took Mr. Wiggtes’s carpet-bag, and 
fed him to a locomotive. 

“ Why, isn’t there a car?” said Wiggles, as 
the man pointed to the puffing and snorting 
machine. 

“ Please sir, no sir, there are ne cars, only 
this locomotive.” 

“Humph!” exclaimed Wiggke, solemuly. 
I suppose I must go.” 

The man put his carpet-bag in, got in himself, 
touched a crank, and with a puff and a snort 
away went the engine. 

Mr. Wiggles at first felt a little flurried, but 
after a few moments he grow aceustomed to the 
novelty of his situation, and amused himeelf by 
watching the admirable machinery in its motion. 
He was indeed not uncomfortably situated. His 
seat was on one side, where he cold hook either 
upon the machine in front, the scenery without, 
or the engineer opposite. After an exhaustive 
examination of the engino, he tamed to view the 
scenery. Wiggles was always an ardent admirer 
of the beauties of nature. He found himself 
now dashing along through those beauties at such 
a terrific rate that they all seemed joined together 
in one rapidly sliding picture. The country in 
his immediate neighborhood was more like a 
stair carpet than anything else that Wiggles could 
think of. As he looked at the staircarpet land- 
scape, and noticed the telegraph posts one after 
the other flashing past, the strange thought oc- 
curred to his mind that he was travelling at a 
most fearfully rapid pace. What terrific progress 
—what headlong speed—it was terrible! 

Wiggles shuddered, and closed his eyes. On 
opening them again he thought he would ask the 
engineer to moderate his speed. He therefore 
touched the engineer’s arm, and prepared to 
opeak. What was Wiggles’s surprise a} scving 
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the engineer turn and mike a hideous grimace ¢ 
He laughed in « sickly manner. 

“Friend,” he cried, “aint we going rather 
fast 1” 

The friend solled up his eyes till only the 
whites were visible. After this he turned the lids 
over so that a hideous red margin sppeared ever 
the whites. 

“Good Lord,” cried Wiggles, ‘‘the man’s 
crazy !” A 

Suddenly the man commenced dancing vio- 
lently. Then he sprang on the back of the en- 
gine, and standing on his head he put his heets 
against the fennel and stared at Wiggles. Aftet 
this he came back. 

Wiggles trembled—a profuse perspiration 
broke out over him—the engineer was surely 
mad. And the engine rushed forward more 
madly than ever. They dashod through the 
streets of towns, under bridges, over houses. 
Men stared at them, and waved signals. Before 
them appeared trams coming toward them, which 
they would flash by with a hideous noise. The 
engineer had been dancing violently for half an 
hour. At last he turned to Wiggles. 

« We'll soon be there,” he said 

“Where?” gasped Wiggtes. 

“In New York.” . 

“ New York !” 

“ They've get aa air line from there to Baune 
bary. It gocs through the air. Wego thump 
against the depot, and we vanish. Last time I 
‘wont to Baunsbary I went straight on the rege 
lar track ; this time I’m going to try the air line. 
Hey?” : 

He poked Wiggles on the ribs. Wiggles was 
so paralyzed by fear that he could not utter a 
word. On rushed the engine, faster and faster. 
The mad engineer again commenced dancing 
violently. 

“You see,” he again cried, after a pause, 
“T’ve got friends up there, and that’s why f 
choose the air line.” 

Wiggles stared and gasped for breath. 

“ Perhaps, though, we had better not wait till 
‘we get into the depot. Perhaps we had better 
Tun into the next rain.” 

Wiggtee’s teeth chattered. 

“ Or perhaps,” roared the engineer, in a voice 
of thunder, “we had better go over the first 
bridge.” 

Wiggles sank beck. 

“ Or go off the track now. So—” Suiting 
the action to the word, the man gave a tremen- 
dous pull at the crank, 

Wiggles did not wait for the catastrophe. He 
fainted. 


e®ueES 


BR 
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"That night the Howse of Squire Maltravers 
was crowded with grests. Invited to the wed- 
ding they had come, expecting to enjoy the most 
brilliant marriage festival ever seen in this part 
of the world. Adl the beauty, wealth and fash- 
jon, not only of Bainsford, but of all the country 
tound sbout had adsembied there. 

Bat the squire wore no smile on his face. He 
‘was il] at ease, and his brow was ever clouded 
with the gloomiest of frowns. He scarce could 
muster sufficient courtesy to welcome his guests. 

Well he might be gloomy. The bridegroom 
was expected at moon. He had not only not 
veme at noon, but at dusk he still was abeent. 
‘There were two trains between Bainsford and 
the home of Wiggles. Unable to contain him- 
if, the squire rode out fo the station. To his 
dorror no Wiggles came. 

He searched every car. He stared into the 
face of every man. He could not find Wiggles. 
‘He came back with one faint hope. Perhaps 
Wiggles had arrived, and was already in the 
house. In vain. On his arrival there, the first 
person whom he met asked him where was Wig- 
glee. Wiggles was not found. 

‘The squire strode back into the house, and 
shut himself up im his Hbrary. By-and-by a 
faint suspicion of the true state of the case com- 
Municated iteelf to eome of the more intimate 
friends of the family. They went to sce the 
equire. 

“ How unfortunate,” said they all. 

“ The scoundrel !”” cried the squiré, enraged at 
the diseppointment. 

“It's my opinion that he has intended this 
all along,” said the bride, who, by the way, sup- 
Ported herself with wonderful fortitude. “He 
thinks Iam not rich enough. He never did 
¢are for anything but his precious money.” 

‘Thies remark the squire to the quick. 
“By Jove I'll have revenge on the rascal. I'll 
teach him how to make @ fool of me. ’'ll—” 

But the squire was interrupted by the entrance 
of « young man, who waiked straight up to him 
and bowed respectfully. 

“Alford ?” exclaimed the equire, doubtfully. 

“Mr. Maltravets,” seid he, “you never felt 
‘any particular affection for me, but perhaps you 
Wont object to act reasonably now. Here you 
fe, put in a very awkward place through that 
Villeia Wiggtes. Now I loved your daughter 
long ago, and we have been engaged. You had 
w right to overlook me and give her to a fellow 
who doemn’t care a pin for anybody bas himself. 
‘The company are wondering bolew—the bride is 
ee eeting mit go om. Let mo be 


The squire did not get angry. He did not 
even pause to consider. He seized Alford’s 
hand, slapped his back, and to the astonishment 
of all present, cried out : 

“ Alford, my lad, take her. Blow me if I aint 
glad that cursed nincompoop didn’t come. You 
are worth ten such fellows as he. Come along. 

me, dear, you wont object, I know. Come 
along, Alford, give her your arm, you dog you. 
Come.” 

And the bluff old squire, heading the proces- 
sion, advanced into the midst of the astounded 
company. A few words explained all. To the 
honor of human nature, the whole honse rang 
with applause, The ceremony was short but de- 
cisive, and the enthusiastic company could hardly 
wait for it to be over. As the last amen was 
said, every soul crowded up to congratulate the 
happy pair. 

It leaked ont in the course of a month, long 
after Alford and his bride had settled in New 
York, that the mad engineer was an old friend, 
who decoyed Wiggles into a car, that he merely 
carried him off to the other end of the line, 
where the locomotive was wanted, and that his 
mad gestures were all dissembled. 

As to Wiggles, when he reeovered, he found 
himself in a train of cars bound back to his 
home. It was evening. All hope of reaching 
Bainsford that night was vain, 80 he went heme, 
On the next morning he learned from a friend 
the result of the wedding. He did not go per- 
tonally to learn the particulars. 

As for the squire, he is proud of Alford, and 
is never tired of réjoicing over the little occur- 
rence of his daughter's wedding day. 





INDIAN ANECDOTE. 


A young Indian failed in his attentions to 
young squaw. She made complaint to an off 
chief, who appointed a hearing, or trial. The 
lady laid the case before the judge, and explained 
the nature of the promise made to her. It con- 
sisted of sundry visits to her wigwam, “ many 
little undefinable attentions,” and presents, a 
bunch of feathers, and several yards of rod flaa- 
nel. This was the charge. The faithless swain 
denied the “ undefinable attentions,” in toto. He 
had visited her father’s wigwam, for the purpose 
of passing away time, when it was not conveni+ 
ent to hunt; and had given the feathers and 
flannel from friendly motives, and nothing further. 
During the latter part of the defence the squaw 
fainted. The plea was considered invalid, and 
the offender sentenced to give the lady “a yellow 
feather, a brooch that was thea ling from 
his nose, and a dozen coon skins.” The sentence 
‘was no sooner concluded, than the squaw spran 
upon her feet, and clapping her hands, exclaim 
with joy, “Now me ready to be courted again |” 


—Home . 


fomrermat.] 
LOVE’S VENTURE. 





BY WILLIE 5. PABOR. 





A venture sent by Love's own hand, 
To reach the port that lies afar, 
Beneath the Future's rising star— 
‘The haven of the Happy Land. vy 


And never down the Nile’s swift tide, 
Did barge of Egypt’s glorious queen 
Bear richer freight than this, I ween, 

With its two hearts all gtorified. 


O, softly swell the odorous gales 
‘That waft the venturous shallop on: 
And ere the haven shall be won, 

‘Hope’s breath shall fill the silken sails. 


Bpeed, shallop, speed! nor fear the shore 
Of dark deceit, nor heed the sands 
‘Where Error, with her slimy hand, 

| Would tempt therefrom the shining goel. 
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‘THE MUSICIAN'S LEGACY, 





BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 





Cilnt Fraxznorr was « singular man—one 
whom you respected, almost loved, yet felt to be 
singular. J felt this as I sat at the window of 
my room gazing into the busy street. Human 
beings and vehicles passing—constantly passing 
to and fro, yet none out of that busy crowd to 
give a friendly nod to me, who sat there so sad 
and lonely, with the weight of a great loss rest- 
ing heavily upon me. I, Maria Louisa, owning 
no more romantic name than that of Smith, sat 
at my window sad, lonely and weary-hearted, 
because my music-teacher was dead. I am thirty- 
three, past the age, J am aware, when people are 
supposed to be capable of falling in love; yet for 
all that, I did so—not in the over head and ears 
style, but calmly, quietly, and almost impercepti- 
bly, though just os deeply, I think, as though I 
had been fifteen yeara younger. My life had 
always been full of care. My mother was a 
cripple, her right leg being withered—and my 
father, a kind, generous man, but lacking in 
energy. I was the only child of Peter and 
Sarah Smith, strong, healthy, and gifted with 
what many people call “ go-aheadativeness,” 
and looking back through the lapse of years, 
though I remember many little duties neglected, 
or unwillingly performed, I think I was a dutiful 
daughter and made my parents happy. Five 
years ago, my good, patient mother died. I 
could not mourn, for she suffered the last few 
years of her life very acutely, but the shock 
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completely unsettled my father’s mind, and he 
sank into hopeless imbecility. Then began a 
hard struggle. I had to give up my situation as 
school-teacher, because I could not leave my 
father—and the little I could gain by embroidery 
and plain sewing was but barely sufficient to buy 
fire and food. Father owned the house he lived 
in, and it was a great blessing to have no rent to 
pay. Had I been obliged to do that, I fear actual 
poverty would have stared us in the face. 

Finally, I thought I would let two or three 
rooms. Accordingly, I painted in large letters on 
dcard, “Three Rooms to Let,” and hung it in 
the window of the little parlor. Three weeks of 
fruitless, hopeless waiting passed, and I was on 
the point of pulling down my useless card, when 
a little incident occurred which helped me along. 
During those three weeks I was not without ap- 
plicants, but the rooms néver suited—they were ° 
too large or too small, had too little sun, or too 
much, were too near the street, or too low, or 
eomething or other always to object to in them, 
till my head fairly ached when I heard the bell 
ring, with the anticipations of the endless, useless 
questions which would be asked. 

One day I sat at my window, looking out into 
the street, feeling discouraged, for I had just 
finished parleying with a lady, who had all but 
engaged the two lower rooms the day before. 
This day she came to tell me she couldn’t take 
them, had thought of some objection, and so I 
was again without hope of a lodger. As I 
looked out, I noticed a middle-aged man pause on 
the opposite side of the street, glance towards 
our house, then cross, and soon heard him ring 
the bell. I smoothed the folds of my black 
dress, settled my collar and my patience, and 
prepared to answer the summons. I opened the 
door and saw standing before me, a pleasant- 
faced, middle-aged man, who bowed, and said 
with a slight accent: 

“May I be permitted to look at the rooms 
which are to let?” 

“Certainly,” I answered, and led the way up 
stairs, where were four rooms. 

The front room—a large one, with two win- 
dows and a little bedroom leading out of it. 
These were to let—the other two were occupied 
by my father and myself. 

“These, sir, are two of the rooms, and the 
third is in the next story. Would yon like to 
look at it?” 

“Thank you, no, two rooms are all I wish. 
These suit me exactly and I will take them.” 

I quietly named my price. The gentleman 
smiled as he said : 

“It would have been as well to have inquired 
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the price before concluding to take the rooms. 
But that is nothing, and I will take possession of 
the rooms to-morrow. Stay,” he added, as he 
tamed back from the door, “ you may object to 
me. I ama music-teacher and will bring a piano, 
and perhaps the playing on it may annoy you. 
I play o great deal myself and have pupils some- 
times come to the house and take lessons; but 
that is only when my health obliges me to keep 
indoors. In such cases, too, I shall be obliged to 
trouble you for my meals.” 

“Ido not object to the piano at all, nor to 
giving yon your meals every day, should you 
wish to become a boarder as well as lodger.”” 

“ Ah, that is capital, Miss Smith. Yes, I will 
board, too. To-morrow I will come. Good 
moming.” 

At last my rooms were let, and to an advan- 
tage. I pulled the odious black-lettered card 
from the window, and busied myself with making 
the room look more cheerful than ever. I laid 
the wood in the grate ready to be lighted the 
nest day, dusted the furniture, then went down 
to my father, and in sewing and trying to amuse 
him—poor old man—the remainder of the day 
passed. The next day I rose with a restless sort 
of feeling, a doubt as to whether my boarder 
‘would come, but by nine o’clock he appeared, and 
a0 hour afterwards came his few goods and 
chatels—a handsome octave piano, music-books, 
Writing-desk and deep arm-chair. Carl Franz- 
bof for I had read his name on the cards he 
gare me, seemed restless and excited. At one 
O'clock he dressed himself with scrupulous neat- 
Dee and went out. An hour passed, and look- 
ing from the window, I saw a carriage stop be- 
fore the door, and my boarder stepped out. He 
looked pale and seemed to falter in his walk. -I 
Opened the door for him, and with a low bow, he 
passed up stairs, That night he was taken ill, 
ind for weeks never left his bed. Some intense 
‘excitement had brought on brain fever, said Dr. 
Mitchell, who attended him. At last he recovered 
ind resumed his teaching. He went about quiet- 
ly, like one who had passed throngh @ severe 
tial. I grew to be very mach interested in him. 

Iwas, and am s great lover of music, but my 
Parente being rather poor, I had been unable to 
cultivate my talent for it. One day, when Cari 
Franzhoff had been aa inmate of our house some 
four months, he insisted upon becoming my 
teacher. He had found ont that I had s decided 
talent for it, and in spite of my repeated refasals 
he gave me lessons. It was a happy day for me. 
Kind, generous man | Refusing alj remuneration, 
be week after week and month after month, gave 
me instruction, and now I am s good musician, 


and have thirty pupils at fifteen dollars per quar- 
ter for each. 

Sad and tearless I sit at the window, with a 
great weight on my heart, for in the room above 
me, cold and stiff, lies the body of my benefactor 
and friend. Five years Carl Franzhoff boarded 
with me, and now he is dead. Fora year he had 
visibly failed. Each day he grew paler, and then 
he gave up his pupils, and at last scarcely went 
out at all. One week only he kept his room, and 
three days of that time his bed. All through the 
five years he was like a brother to me, and now 
he was gone. JI was with him when he breathed 
his last. He hed lain some time with his eyes 
closed, while I sat beside him gently fanning him. 
At last he opened his eyes and looking at me 
kindly, said : 

“Maria (he had called me so for years), Iam 
dying, and I am glad, for this life has been weary. 
Bless you for your sisterly kindness. When I 
am gone you will find in my desky which I be- 
queath to you, two papers addressed to your- 
self, and one which you will please see safely de- 
livered according to superscription. Do not 
wholly forget your friend. God bless you, 
Maria!” ‘ 

The eyes closed, there was a deep sigh, and 
Carl Franzhoff lay dead. I felt as if I could cry 
out in my grief, but I did not. I stooped and 
kissed the pale, cold lips, folded the hands upon 
the pulseless breast, drew the sheet over the 
calm, white face, and went quietly down stairs to 
my father, who I felt would soon pass away 
from me. 

All is over now—been over many days, and 
again I go about my daily duties. The funeral 
was very quiet—only a few pupils, myself and a 
lady, a Mrs. Bergen, who came frequently during 
Mr. Franzhoff’s lifetime, and who wept as if her 
heart would break. We made him a grave at 
the foot of my dear mother’s, in a pleasant nook 
in Greenwood. To-day, I, with tearful eyes, 
opened the desk once Carl Franzhoff’s, now 
mine. I found only a few papers, some music- 
paper, manuscript music, and three sealed packa- 
ges, two addressed to me, and the third to Mra, 
Nina Bergen, No. 930, Douglas Strect, Brooklyn. 
To-morrow I will deliver it. 

The first of the papera addressed to me, con- 
tained a legacy of three thousand dollars. The 
second was a record of his life which I shall give 
here. Three thousand dollars deposited in the 
City Bank. That I shall leave untouched. With 
it I might buy a wee cottage far away from the 
din of this huge city, but my dear, imbecile 
father likes to sit at the window watching the 
ever-changing crowd—likes once in a whilo to 


take my arm anf walk into Broadway. He 
shall always stay here. I, too, like the old house 
im Grand Street—here have loved onts died. 
Gver the apothecary’s shop on the opposite side 
Of the street, tives « widow with her little eleven 
years’ old danghter. They ate poor now, but 
Were not always so. The little sad-cyed Elsie 
Smart is my pupil, and a persevering, talented 
Otte, téo. She used to come and practise on my 
piano, till one Chitstmas day, when there came to 
her door an inexpensive but rich-toned instrn- 
thent, which the cart-man said was for Miss 
Ehie Staart. Like a wiki thing the litle girl 
Durst into my toom. 

“0, Miss Smith, I've got 
évald it have come from?” 

“ Santa Claus, of course, Elsie.” - 

“Yew, of conres. I thought Banta Cleus was 
‘nan, but mother said fe had dark hait and 
éyee, and looked like a pretty woman—does he?” 

“Banta Chras, Elsie, looks like everybody,” 
said Cati Franshoff, looking up from the music 
he was copying. 

“It’s a splendid Santa Claus, any way, and I 
most go and make my great Christmas-box sing 
for dear mama. Good-by.” 

‘The little thing flew, rather than ran, back to 
Tide mother. As I watched her ascend the steps 
leading to the house, two steps at once, I felt a 
hand laid on my shoulder, and a voice said: 

“ Another being made happy, Maris Snrith— 
tmother heart blesses you.” 

Carl Franthoff left the roorh hurriedly. My 
heart beat at his praise. Elsie Stuart is my dar- 
¥ng, and for her sake I will leave Carl’s legacy 
wntouched. IE can lay by enongh to last me 
through my old age, by my own exertions. In 
my lap, blotted with teats, ays a paper very dear 
to me—the record of his Hfe, the contents of 
which I will give. 


a piano! Where 


Fivo years, Maria Bmith, I have Kved under 
the same roof with you, and my heart blesses 
you daily. Now, as I feel my end approaching, 
I must write this short account of my tife. I 
would have told you all this, but I had not the 
strength. 

Ten years ago I came to this country to seek 
thy fortane. I was alone in the world, but not 
penniless. From friends in Rhineland, I brought 
letters of introduction to many influential persons 
here, and owing to their kindness, I was soon 
able to ‘inake a comfortable living by teaching 
tusic and playing at parties. My life flowed on 
quietly enough, until one evening. One evening, 
ot, rather, morning—for it was nearly three 
O'clock, and « datk, snowy morhing—as I was’ 
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returming froth Btooktya, where I hed beet 
playing, I met my fate. I stepped upon the 
ferry-boat and entered the cabin. Once there, I 
settled myself in thé corner to sleep, for I kmow 
the boat would be long in reaching the sip. Just 
as I closed my eyes, I saw a figure crouching in 
the further corner of the cabin. I closed my 
eyes. I had but just lost inyself, when I was 
aroused by feeling a hand steakhily throst into 
my poeket. Though fully awake by tiis time, I 
feigned sleep. Suddenly the hend was with 
drawn, and a low, sobbing voloe said-—“ No, tio, 
doath rather than that?” Then there was e 
noiseless flitting through the cabin of the dark 
figure, arash of snow end wind, and I followed the 
black figure oat of the cabin just in time to veize 
it as it made a spring forward over the side of 
the boat out into the dark waters. Without a 
word I held the shrinking figure, and carried 
rather than led it back to the cabin. I knew not 
whether it was a boy or a girl. dn the cabin, 
beneath the bright lamp, tie figure writhed from 
my arms and tarned, while the hood and shawi, 
orrag rather, fell from the head, disclosing a 
face I shall never forget. Beantiful, but pale and 
haggard—the grest brown eyes looked forth from 
the sunken face like those of some hunted crea 
ture, fierce and glittering—the checks were bol- 
low, and the thin lips were pale and drawa away 
from the white teeth. The face expressed 80 
much misery and despair, that I involuntarily 
closed my eyes. ‘The hatd, desperate voice 
roused me. 

“You shudder to look at me. You expected 
to see the thief whom you watched and saved, 
only to gloat over as she went to the Tombs, 
have a different sort of bok. Is not the face 
pale enough ?” 

“O hush!” I exelaimed, “you know not what 
yousay. You ate no thief.” 

“I knew ft—I did mean to rob you, but I 
could not. Why did you hold me back, when a 
few seconds ohly ahd I should have found rest 1” 

“The rest of two seconds—while your soul 
was leaving your body—the misery of eternity.” 

“True. In my wild despair I forgot that. I 
thank you. Better die by incles, than go to my 
Maker’s presence with a guilty soul. I thank you, 
sir. To-morrow I will begin again my life of 
misery—to-morrow I will beg as I have to-day, 
and receive enough to buy my scanty meals—not 
enough for that—no, for I have a good appetite.” 

* You will not do that. To-morrow you shall 
have a warm home, and never know sach misery 
again, if I can help it.” 

“ Why do you say that, sir?” 

“ For my mother’s sake, child.” 
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* Heaven bless. you, sir, I will not doubt you.” 

I took her to the house of a friend that night, 
akind, motherly woman, who received her kind- 
ly. For days I. was so busy I could not look 
after my waif. I knew there was no need for she 
would be carefully taken care of. When I did 
eee her, I could scarcely recognize her, so great 
was the change, The faco, though atill pale and 
thin, had lost the haggard look and the eyes the 
fierce deaperate glitter. From the moment I saw 
her I loved Nina Berstock. Weoks and months 
rolled on, and I agw but little of Nina Besstock. 
The lady who had first taken charge of her, Mra. 
Bergen, adopted her. I loved her, and fondly 
dseamed that my love was returned. 

One evening I went to see Nina Bezstock, de- 
termined to ask her to be my wife. The door 
was on the latch, and so J walked in without ring- 
ing—walked into the litde parlor and sat down, 
expecting some of the family to come in soon. 
While waiting I heard voices ia the next room. 
I was abont to make some noise to warn them of 
ty proximity, when some words I heard arested 
my movements. It was Nina who spoke. 

“ Charlea, I do love you, but think what I owe 
Mr. Franzhoff. I think he loves me, and if he 
does, I will give him my hand, and he shall 
never know that I do not give my heart also. 
Noble, generous man!” 

Charles Bergen’s low, deep voice met my ears. 

“Dear Nina, Ido nos doubt you. You are 
Bight. I would not take you from him for the 
world. But, Nina, I cannot bear suspense. Let 
it be soon decided and I will go away, for though 
I think you are right, I could not stay here and 
see. you another's.” 

I rose noiselessly and retraced my steps to the 
door—out into the lighted streets. My brain 
seamed on fire—my knees trembled under me, 
and I shook as if in a chill. This then was the 
ndof my dreams! this the end of all my labors! 
T had worked early and late, that I might insure 
Mina, when she became my wife, against priva- 
on and care. For an hour I walked striving to 


ealm my despair. For onc week I kept my’ 


room, wrestling with myself, with my despairing 
beart. At the end of that time I emerged, asad- 
@ened, weary-hearted man. I wont to see Nina. 
How the blood rushed from my heart, as she 
ame smiling towards me. 

“Why have you stayed away 4o.long, Carl?” 

“T have been busy,” I answered, and the pain 
iaamy heart was intense. 

“Too busy for your own good, I am afraid, 
for'you look pale. Please don’t work so hard.” 

“Never mind me, Nina. Sit down, I have 
eqmething very important. to say to you.” 


“firm line still there. 


I saw her turn pale, saw her fingers tremble as 
I said this—but I saw, too, the look of firm de- 
termination on her face, and I blessed her. After 
a little pause I went on: 

“Nina, would you do something very difficult, 
for my sake ?” 

“Anything, Carl.” 

“Would you marry—” I paused and saw the 
“ Would you marry Gharles 
Bergen, if I said it would please me?” 

“ Would it please you, Carl ?” 

“(O, why did she ask that question? 

“Yea, Nima, for Charles loves you, and is a 
fine, generous maa, worthy any woman’s love.’ 

Isaw her eyes grow dark and soft as I praised 
her lover. In a moment more her arms were 
thrown round my. neck, and I felt kiases, her 
kisses on my face. 

“God bless you now and evermore, Carl, for 
the good you have done me. Would I could 
repay you for all the blessings you have showered 
upon me. I cannot—I cannot. Nightly I pray 
for you. Those prayers ascend to his throne 
and are heard. It is all Nina can do for her 
benefactor. I—” 

“Handa off, Nina; child, you’re smothering me.”” 

She sunk back abashed. I rose up and telling 
her that I must go to a pupil, I kissed her and 
went out of the house, 

Maria Smith, the day I came to board at your 
house, the day before I was taken sick was Nina’s 
wedding-day. An orphan, she pleaded with me 
to give her away. ‘“‘ One last favor, dear friend,” 
she said, in her very winning way, little knowing 
how hard it was for me to bear it all. I have 
little more to. add. E bore up through it all 
bravely. I smiled through it all—Nina never 
looked more beautiful than at the moment when 
I lost her forever. I did my duty faithfally, 
and came back to your quict home, Maria. You 
know the rest of my life. But you cannot know 
how much comfort you were to me—how your 
calm, gentle presence soothed me. A last favor 
Task. When.you have-read this, Maria, take 


the age addressed to Nina to her—let no 
other hands touch it—God bless you, Maria 
Smith. 


So onded the short tale of a weary heart ; Isat 
with tears in my eyes thinking of the noble dead. 
I felt better for having loved such a.good, great 
man. Had he not showered blessings wherever 
he went? But fox him, I should have been 
stitching away on “band and gusset and seam,” 
only eking out a scanty living—now I have plenty 
and to spare. To-morrow, after calming my 
heart and mind, I will teen 
Mupeiama Laas. 


fonrexat.) 
SUSIE SNOW. 


BY MRS. FANNY B. BARBOUR. 


I dreamed of a maiden wondrous falr— 
*Twas o heart-dream, long ago— 

With a gentle mien and golden hair, 
And her name was Susie Snow: 

‘This being swect, with the saintlike air, 
‘Whom I dreamed of long ago. 


I dreamed she came from the upper land, 
‘This maiden 00 fair to see; 

Bhe strayed from the angels’ wondering band, 
To live on the earth with me: 

‘This dweller upon the golden strand, 
In her stainless purity. 


Tam waking now—I dream no more, 
‘Bo blest is the real to me; 

For the same sweet face my vision wore 
Now dwells on the earth with me: 

Bhe came, I know, from the saintly shore, 
Bo loving and pure is she. 


But s brave, true woman's soul she bears, 
And she ‘ll ne'er forsake, I know, 

‘Through all of life's changeful scenes and cares, 
‘The heart that is loving her 20; 

How bright for me is the smile abe wears, 
My darling, my Susie Snow! 


The daintiest poem in all the world 
Is my Susie Snow to me, 

As over life’s sea, with sails unfuried, 
‘We glide to eternity ; 

And I know that beyond the gates empearled 
‘We shall love immortally. 
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THE ILL-FATED BRIG. 


BY LIEUT. A. J. CARNES. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE PIRATE. 
“Bare ahoy!” 
“Ay, ay!” 
“What brig’s that ?”” 
“Maria.” 
“Who’s the captain ?” 
“Captain Harrison.” 
“Where from ?” 
“Saint Helena.” 
“ Where to?” 
“ Coast of Africa.” 
“What's your cargo?” 
“ We're in ballast.” 
The “ Maria” was a small brig, employed by 
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the East India Company to convey provisions 
from the Cape of Good Hope for the garrison at 
St. Helena, She had been employed many 
years upon the station, and was on her way home 
to undergo a thorough repair, but at the desire 
of the commodore upon the west coast of 
Africa, the Governor of St. Helena had ordered 
her to run in to Sierra Leone, with the commo- 
dore’s despatches to the squadron. 

The master of the Maria had remonstrated 
against the order, and had expressed his convic- 
tion to his friends that he should be murdered by 
pirates; but his repugnance to the service was 
overruled, and having been supplied with fire- 
arms for his.crew, and with ammunition for four 
brass six-pounders, he unwillingly sailed to what 
he foretold would be his death. 

As the schooner ran alongside the Maria, Cap- 
tain Harrison said to Dr. Waugh, a passenger : 

“That is the schooner I dreamed of, and that 
is the man I saw cut my throat; it is useless to 
strive against destiny.” 

“But,” said Mr. Prinsep, the mate, “ you will 
fight—you will not let the dogs cut our throats, 
without making an attempt toescape. The guns 
are loaded to the muzzle, the men have all their 
muskets ready, the schooner is to leeward—let 
us give her one round, run right in to her, and 
take our chance! If we must die, let us die like 
men. Let us try to escape.” 

Captain Harrison was an old man, and his 
long gray hair waved in the wind, as he shook 
his head. 

“Escape? We may exasperate them; it is 
impossible to escape—and I will not fight. Per- 
haps if we treat them civilly, they will not, ill 
use us,” 

“Sond a boat there, I say! and be smart about 
it, or T'll fire into you!” And as the pirate 
spoke, a British ensign ran up to the peak. 

The pirate, with a speaking-trampet in his 
hand, stood at the gangway of the schooner, 
whose raking masts, long spars, low black huil, 
sharp bows, and clean run, contrasted strongly 
with the clumsy brig that was laboring to 
windward. 

The passenger in the Maria interposed. 

“Tt may be a British man-of-war schooner. 
Ask her what she is.” 

Captain Harrison gave the speaking-trumpet 
to his mate, who hailed : 

“What schooner is that?” 

“What's that to you? It’s her Britannic maj- 
esty’s schooner Polypus. Senda boat!” | 

The peremptory order was obeyed, and a boat 
with the mate and four men left the Maria and 
pulled for the schooner. The boat’s crew were 
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ordered on board the schooner, and were taken 
below and secured ; whilst a boat, with ten men 
Armed with cutlasses and pistols, pulled from the 
schooner to the Maria. In the short interval, 
Captain Harrison called to his side a boy who 
was a passenger in the Maria. 

Gilbert Grosvenor, a boy of about eleven years 
old, was the son of Sir Gilbert Grosvenor, an 
English baronet, and a relation of the Governor 
of St. Helena, to whom the boy had been on a 
visit, and who had sent him back to England 
under the care of Captain Harrison. 

“Gilbert, my boy,” said Captain Harrison, 
“ this schooner is a pirate, and I am not strong 
enough to resist her. All these things are 
fated, and I know that I must die; let me try to 
save you. Come here, Gilbert! get into this re- 
cess behind the cuddy door, and remain quiet, 
whatever may happen. Pray to God, my boy! 
He can protect and save you, although I cannot.” 

The captain placed the boy in a corner which 
the door of the cuddy when it was open con- 
cealed, kissed him nervously, hooked the door 
dbpen, and went on deck to meet the pirate. 

With rough words, and rougher oaths, the pi- 
rates secured and bound five men who had re- 
mained on board the Maria; they then tied 
Captain Harrison and his passenger, Dr. 
‘Waugh, back to back, and laid them on the deck ; 
and then removed every portable article of value 
from the Maria. 

They then murdered the crew; entreaties for 
mercy were unavailing, and threats of punish- 
ment were disregarded. Tho crew of the Maria 
were made to walk blindfold along a plank, 
which was laid on the gangway, and which pro- 
jected over the brig’s side. The plank toppled 
over with their weight, and thus, one after 
another, the five men belonging to the Maria 
dropped, with a plunging splash, into the green 
eea, and were left astern by the brig’s slow motion. 

Captain Harrison uttered no word of com- 
plaint; and his silence, and the entreaties of Dr. 
Waugh, were equally disregarded. The captain 
and his passenger were lifted from the deck and 
thrown together, tied as they were, back to back, 
into the sea. Strong were their struggles, for 
both were able swimmers; and the shouts ‘of the 
pirates, who laughed in fiendish enjoyment ‘of 
their agony, made Gilbert Grosvenor tremble in 
his hiding-place. . 

The features of the pirate captain, and of his 
bratal mate, were indelibly impressed upon the 
boy’s memory ; and the tone of their voices sank 
deep into his heart, as he pecred through the 
crevice caused by the hinges between the door 
and the bulkhead. 
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Gilbert saw the mate of the Maria, and the 
other four men, brought back from the schooner; 
they were handcuffed to a’chain cable hanging 
over the bows. The cable was unshackled, the 
anchor was let go; and as the chain roared and 
rattled through the hawseholes, the five men 
were carried with it into the unfathomed sea. 

Then the pirates scuttled the Maria, and left 
her sinking ; and as long as they were in sight, 
they fired at her with their long gun. Spars fell, 
planks were torn, bulwarks crushed, and bulk- 
heads shivered ; but the boy Gilbert Grosvenor 
did not move from his hiding-place. Night cov- 
ered the brig, and Gilbert watched the stars; 
morning broke, and Gilbert had not slumbered. 
The Maria was still afloat, and all was silent. 

He listened, and he heard a still step upon the 
companion ladder. He looked anxiously, fear- 
fully, and to his joy beheld the well-known face 
of the carpenter, creeping cautiously from the 
hold where he had concealed himself. 

Gilbert and the carpenter knelt together upon 
the deck, and thanked God for their escape. But 
there was much to be done, and there were but 
few hands to do it. However, the carpenter was 
an experienced and skilful sailor ; he stopped the 
leaks, got sail on the brig, and in three days fell 
in with one of the English cruisers. 

Some said that the pirate was a Brazilian 
slaver, well known as the fastest vessel on the 
station ; and others that it was the Spanish pirate 
Boneta da Sota, who had been hanged at Gib- 
raltar, buried in the sands, taken up by his 
friends, and resuscitated. 

And Gilbert Grosvenor returned to England. 





CHAPTER II. 
RECOGNITION. 

Firreex years passed, and Sir Gilbert Gros- 
venor died, leaving his son his debts. Every- 
thing was sold—horses, carriages and furniture ; 
and the old hall, that Gilbert loved so much, was 
purchased by the rich Captain Hawkelaw. Gil- 
bert, now a poor man, consulted Mr. Bran, his 
father’s lawyer, who had acted as agent for the 
sale of the estate to Captain Hawkelaw; and 
Mr. Bran obtained from Captain Hawkelaw, for 
him, the agency of the captain’s immense estates 
in New Brunswick. 

Gilbert landed at St. John in the Intter end of 
April, and travelled by sleigh to Frederickton, 
where he was to be stationed to superintend the 
lumbering operation in which Captain Hawkelaw 
was largely engaged. The sharp click of the 
woodman’s axe, as it whistled over the lumber- 
man’s shoulder, and hissed into the white stem 


of the spruce; the erash of falling trees, tearing 
away great branches, as they fell with a sullen 
mogn; the heavy logs rolling and rumbling 
slong the lumber road, or down the narrow foot- 
way on the hillside, to the river; bnilock sleighs, 
horse sledges, bells and buffalo robes, were all 
new to Gilbert, and relieved the dreary expanse 
of snow and black pine with life and motion. 

Gilbert arrived at Frederickton just as the ice 
in the river was expected to break up, and the 
lumbermen were making preparations for stream 
driving. Already the ice had moved, and the 
‘water was rising, and had cut off communication 
with the shore by a channel a few yards wide. 

The residene’ “of Captain Hawkelaw was upon 
the bank of theriver, on a point of land that pro- 
jected into the stream, and afforded a magnificent 
view of the River St. John, both up towards 
‘Woodstock, and down towards St. John, for 
many miles. Captain Hawkelaw himself was at 
‘Woodstock, about sixty miles from Frederick- 
ton; but his daughter, a beantiful girl of six- 
teen, was at the drawing-room window, looking 
at the river, and watching the great fields of ice 
crash and grind against each other. The ice 
gtopped ; and it was said that the ice was jammed 
at Spring Hill, about four miles above Frederick- 
ton. There was some talk of danger; and Gil- 
bert, to whom the scene had all the excitement of 
Rovelty, as well as the delight that is experienced 
im watching nature, as she bursts her icy chrys- 
alis and breaks into the butterfly life of summer, 
looked anxiously at the exposed situation of his 
new patron’s residence. The oldest inhabitants 
aggured him that there was no danger; but one 
more timid than the rest suggested that a horse- 
man should be sent to Spring Hill, to report upon 
the state of the river at that point. The horse- 
man was sent; and Gilbert, with a strange and 
indefinite feeling of delight and dread, watched 
the ice rise in hills and high blocks, as the loose 
heaps floated down against the motionless and 
immovable field, until the great surface again iost 
its hold upon the shore, and crashing and split- 
ting, cracking, groaning and foaming, sailed 
alowly down the river. 

The horseman was seen returning at a gallop; 
and pale with fright, and stammering with ter 
ror, he said that the jam at Spring Hill had 
given way, and was rolling down the river like a 
mountain. 

Tumbling oyer and splaghing, like a great 
whale under the attack of the sword-fish and the 
thrasher, and twisting and tarning, like the 
fabled sca serpent, the ice-float rapidly ap- 
proached the projecting point on which the 
honse of Captain Hawkelaw was built. The 
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people on the bank round. Gilbert, shouted; and 
the domestics rushed from the fated building, 
On came the torrent, and Emma Hawkelaw ran 
from the front of the house to one of the back 
windows, Already the water had risen over the 
point, and the ice hills, crashing and grinding to- 
gether, rolled, with a roar like the reverberation 
of a thunder storm, upon Captain Hawkelaw’s 
house. The ice did not crush the house; it did 
not drive it from its foundation. The ice cut the 
house in two. Tho strong, upright building 
snapped as a man would snap a walking-stick, 
and the upper story floated away from the base- 
ment, which was instantly flooded. 

Among trees and logs and haystacks, and 
heaps of ice, and barns and sheds and fences 
that had been washed off the island higher up the 
river, Emma Hawkelaw, leaning from a window, 
and imploring help, was carried down the stream. 
One lond cry of terror from the crowd awoke 
Gilbert Grosvenor from an excited trance. With 
abound, he jumped into a flat-bottomed boat 
that was adrift near him, and with the long lum- 
ber hook that was in it, he pushed into the 
stream among the rolling, groaning floats of ice. 
Emma Hawkelaw leans from the window ; she is 
in Gilbert’s arms, in the boat, and safe ashore, - 
half a mile from the ruins of her father’s housa, 
whilst chairs and furniture float away, or sink 
into the river. 

And in this way, Gilbert and Emma began 
their love; and every day, for three weeks, they 
were together. Thoy rode together in the woods, 
they walked together upon the river’s bank ; they 
boated together on the calm surface of the 
smooth St. John; they sang together; they 
played chess together ; they fell in love, and they 
knew it. 

At the end of three weeks, Captain Hawkelaw 
was to roturn from Woodstock; and Emma un- 
dertook to introduce her lover to her father, who 
never had refused, and she was sure neyer 
would, refuse her anything. i 

Captain Hawkelaw returned. ‘*. 

“This is Gilbert Grosvenor, papa; and this, 
Mr. Grosvenor, is my father.” 

“ Your father!” exclaimed Gilbert. “O, God! 
it is the pirate captain that plundered the Maria.” 
And Gilbert Grosvenor rushed out of the room. 





CHAPTER II. 
CONSCIENCE. 
“Oscaz Brran! Oscar Bryan!” 
Bull-necked, bandy-legged Oscar Bryan came 
to the door of his solitary log-hut, in the forest 
that overhung the city of Frederickton, and he 
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Jeoked cantiously, anxiously.and nervousby rowhd 
him. A clear moontight shone among the 
blackenod trunks of trees, which lay in all direc- 
tions, piled one on another, about the lonely 
dwelling; but there was not any person in sight. 

“Who calls Oscar Bryan ?” 

‘Receiving no answer, Oscar Bryan, the pirate’s 
mate, shut the door, and again sat down by his 
fire, smoking his pipe and drinking “tohite eye.” 

“Oscar Bryan! Oscar Bryan!” 

Again he opened the door, and halloed— 
“Who calls ?” 

Yle received no answer. He ‘swore on cath, 
and resamed his seat. 

“Oscar Bryan! Oscar Bryan! remember the 
Maria! The sea gives up its dead! Blood calls 
for blood! Oscar Bryan! Oecar Bryan! your 
time has come!” 

Large drops of perspiration fell from the 
square forehead of the bnll-necked man, who 
laid down his pipe, and took a double-barreiled 
pistol from a bracket above the wide fireplace. 

He examined the priming of both barrels, 
rubbed his nail across the flints, dropped the 
ramrod and tried the charge, and satisfied that 
the pistol was properly loatled, again eat beside 
the open hearth, and turned his face to the win- 
dow, through which the moon was shining 
brightly. 

“Oscar Bryan! Oscar Bryan! emuggier! 
slaver! pirate! murderer! remember me!” 

“Blast you!” exclaimed the pirate; “take 
that, and remember me!” 

The two barrels of the pistol were discharged, 
in rapid succession; the glass of the window 
shivered; and the hut was filted with smoke. 
Oscar Bryan breathed hard; his eye was fixed 
upon the broken window, aud as the smoke 
cleared away, the face of the old man, Captain 
Harrison of the Maria, was still visible, and 
again a voice was heard : 

“ Oscar Brygg;,come !” 

‘The shadow passed from the window, and the 
moonlight shone clearly upon the floor, as Oscar 
Bryan wiped the big drops of perspiration from 
his forehead, and muttered : 

“T have heard of ghosts! I never did believe 
in them, and I wont believe in them now!” 

He reloaded his pistol, and again went into 
the open air. The sound of a wagon arrested 
his attention, and im a fow minutes Captain 
Hawkelaw drove up to the snake fence, and 
hafloed—“ Oscar Bryan 1” 

‘The pirate mate’s tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth, and he was scarcely able to ask— 
“Who are you?” 

“ What the deuce ails you, Oscar? ‘You will 
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live out ‘here in these woods, until your bray 
toms. Pall down she bars, and let me drive into 
the enclosure. I want you!” 

As the two pirates sat together, one on each 
side of the blackened chimney, with no light ex~ 
cept that given by the pale moon, Captain: 
Hewkelaw said: 

“ We never spared man, women nor child—” 

“But onee!” tnterposed Bryan. 

“But once!” Captain Hawkelaw repeated. 
“But once! Dead men tell no tales, yet—hah! 
what is that 1!” 

There were three taps at the window. 

The two pirates looked ateach other in silence, 
until Captain Hawkelaw said, in a whisper: 

“Ts the place haunted 1” 

Bryan answered doggedly: 

“Livo here as I live here, and you will 
know!” 

Captam Hawkelaw leaned across the table, 
and in a voice a little above a whisper, said: 

“The piracy of the Maria is discovered.” 

Bryan looked up, and after a pause, said 
sallenly : 

“Is? How?” 

“That I do not know! But, Oscar, this I do 
mow! the man who has that secret must—” 

Again there were three taps at the window. 

“Ys there any one there?” said Hawkelaw, in 
a whisper. 

“ Go and see.” 

Captain Hawkelaw looked ont at the door, 
and returned, saying : 

“I see nothing but a night-hawk, that is 
screaming round the hut, and a porcupine that 
crept round by the barn. Hah! what is that: | 

Oscar Bryan replied slowly : 

“Yt is the pale face of the old man of the 
Maria, with his long, dark gray hair, looking in 
at the window! Do you believe in ghosts?” 

The two pirates sat for some minutes in a 
silence that was broken by Captain Hawkelaw, 
who said: ‘What liquor have you? give mes 
gins.” 

“Help yourself,” rejoined Oscar Bryan. 

“We must not be scared by shadows, Oscar! 
‘We have realities to face! I have been recog- 
nized by a man in my employment—how, I can- 
not tell. We must settle him.” 

“Do it yourself.” 

“ Nonsense, man; we will do it together. 
One life more is nothing—” 

“¥ will have nothing to do with it,” Bryan 
said sullenty. 

“T tell you, man, it must be done. I over- 
heard him appoint to meet the girl—you know 
who I mean—~in the garden to-night. We shall 
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have time to catch him there, and if we kill him 
—why, it is only by mistaking him for a thief! 
Drink and come!” 

After a little persuasion, Oscar Bryan got into 
the wagon with Hawkelaw, who drove rapidly 
down the hill to Frederickton. 

An honor afterwards, there was a scuffle in the 
garden at the back of Captain Hawkelaw’s tem- 
porary residence. A pistol shet was fired, an 
alarm was given, and Oscar Bryan was found 
dead. The murderer was traced and pursued. 
And Gilbert Grosvenor, stained with blood, was 
lodged in Frederickton jail. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DISCLOSURE. 

Hanpcurrep and heavily ironed, Gilbert 
Grosvenor was taken before the Mayor of Fred- 
erickton. Captain Hawkelaw gave his evidence 
clearly. He had been to see his acquaintance, 
Oscar Bryan, and had on his return discovered 
Gilbert in the garden. Supposing him to be a 
thief, Bryan had summoned him to surrender, 
and then the prisoner immediately shot him and 
fied. There was no clear defence to be made, 
and the lawyer who was employed by Gilbert 
recommended him to reserve what he had to say, 
for tho trial. Gilbert was leaving the mayor’s 
office, when his attention was attracted by the 
appearance of the sheriff for the County of 
York, of which Frederickton is the chief city. 

“Carpenter!” exclaimed Gilbert, in surprise. 

The sheriff, in his turn astonished, exclaimed: 

“ Sir Gilbert Grosvenor |” 

“Come with me to a private room, and let my 
lawyer attend us, and say what should be done,” 

After the lapse of half an hour, the sheriff 
went into the mayor’s office and requested that 
the prisoner might be allowed to make a state- 
ment before he was sent to prison. To this rea- 
sonable request, the mayor acceded. 

“Send for Miss Emma Hawkelaw.” 

Emma, pale, trembling and agitated, was al- 
lowed a seat while she made her statement. She 
said that she was in the garden with Gilbert, 
when her futher and Oscar Bryan came suddenly 
upon them. Bryan presented a pistol at Gilbert, 
but at the instant, something—Emma could not 
say what, but something; and if there were 
ghosts, she should think it the ghost of an old 
man, with long gray hair, wet and draggled— 
came between Gilbort and Oscar Bryan, and 
knocked away the pistol, which exploded and 
blew Oscar’s face to pieces. Oscar Bryan fell 
forward upon Gilbert, who laid the body on the 
ground, and endeavored to get away. 
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“Now, sir,” said the lawyer, “I shall endeavor 
to show you that there was a motive for the ac- 
tion which Captam Hawkelaw states was unpre- 
meditated. Pray, Miss Emma, what were the 
prisoner’s words, when first introduced by you to 
your father?” 

Emma Hawkelaw hesitated, but her father said : 

“O, speak out, Emma! It does not affect me.” 

Thus encouraged by her father, Emma said : 

“ His first words, and his only ‘words were: 
‘Your father? O, God! it is the pirate captain 
who plundered tha Maria.’” 

The lawyer then detailed the particulars of the 
piracy of the Maria, and every heart in the court 
thrilled with horror. Captain Hawkelaw, alone 
remaining unmoved, looked on with a contempta- 
ous smile. The mayor turned towards him, as 
if to offer him an opportunity for remark. 

“An admirable defence, admirably worked 
up,” he said, sneeringly; and was walking out 
of court, when he was stopped by the sheriff. 

“Stop, sir! Mr. Mayor, I request that this 
gentleman may be detained, whilst I give my 
evidence on oath.” 

When the sheriff declared that he himself had 
been the carpentor of the Maria, Captain Hawk- 
elaw turned pale. 

“ How is it, sir,” said the mayor, “that you 
who have 80 frequently seen Captain Hawkelaw 
in Frederickton, have never recognized him.” 

“ Perhaps, sir, because I ran below so early in 
the affray, that I did not see the captain of the 
pirate, except as he stood upon the gangway.”” 

Again Captain Hawkelaw smiled contemptu- 
ously. 

“But, sir,” continued the sheriff, “I have 
seen the body of Oscar Bryan, and I swear that 
he was the mate of the piratical schooner. And 
sir,” continued the sheriff, stepping up to Captain 
Hawkelaw, and tearing from his pocket a watch 
and chain, to which a small compass was at- 
tached, ‘I will swear to this pocket compass. 
On the back of it, is my wifo’s picture; it was 
taken from my cabin in the Maria.” 

Captain Hawkelaw stood as if spellbound ; 
and the sheriff laying his hand upon the pirate’s 
shoulder, said : 

“ Sir, you are my prisoner !”” 

“Not yet,” Captain Hawkclaw replied, calmly ; 
and then suddenly and vehemently presenting a 
pistol with each hand, cleared a passage through 
the crowd, and rushed into the street, 

The front and principal street of Frederickton 
passes by the barracks; and along the atreet, 
Captain Hawkelaw ran at full speed. 

“Fire at him!” exclaimed the mayor to the- 
sentry ; “I will be your warrant.” 


“ 
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The sentry fired, and Captain Hawkelaw, at a 
distance of fifty yards, sprang into the air and 
rolled over on the ground. 

He was taken into the mayor's office. A sur 
geon pronounced the wound mortal. 

“Come here, Emma!’’ he said to the fair girl, 
who was weeping at his side. ‘You errone- 
ously suppose that I am your father. I saved 
you fifteen years ago—the only life I ever 
spared. You are the only creature I have ever 
loved. I have nurtured you, and I have long 
lived for you, and in your love. Destiny has 
overtaken me. Fate is not to be resisted. My 
willis made. Live, dear Emma, and enjoy the 
property I have collected. Come here, young 
man! take her hand. O, death!” 

He joined the hands of Emma and Gilbert, 
lay back gently, and died easily. 

Sir Gilbert and Lady. Grosvenor returned to 
England, and lived long in the old hall that Gil- 
bert loved 80 much. 





ABTIOLES OF DIET. 

The useful articles of dict are numerous, and 
the commonest we have. As to the quantity re- 
quired the prize-fighter, who requires most, has 

irty-six onnces per day, besides the innutritions 

tion which everybody swallows at every meal. 
For women, twenty ounces may suffice, though a 
latger allowance is better. Healthy working 
men ought to have from twenty-five to thirty 
ounces. The greatest amount of nourishment 
of both kinds is contained in flour, meat, 


potatoes and ; milk, cheese, rice, and other 
grains, and sugar; while tea, coffee, and cocoa 
are of great valne in their way. 


Such are the materials; but they may be so 
treated in the cooking as to waste what is most 
valuable, and to preserve what is of the least con- 
sequence. It is possible to manage the making 
of a stew, so as to wash away the best qualities 
of the meat, and leave the vegetables hard, and 
drain away the thickening, causing a predomi- 
nant taste of smoke and salt. ' When Miss Night- 
ingale and her assistants undertook to cook in the 
eastern hospitals, they made a pint of thick arrow- 
root from one ounce of the powder, while in the 
general kitchen it took two ounces to make a 
pint of thin arrowroot. 

It was the proper boiling of the water that 
made the difference here. Again, two ounces of 
rice were saved on every four puddings, when the 
nurse made the puddings. Such incidents show 
that it is not enough to have the best materials 
for nourishment; they must be husbanded in the 
preparation. It seems probable that, by sensible 
conduct all around, everybody might command 
enough of the best material for food; and it is 
certain that a very small proportion of the wives 
of Englishmen know how to do justice to the 
food they buy.—Harriet Martineau. 





LOVE. 


0, how this spring of Love resembleth 
The uncertain giory of an April day— 
Which now shows all the beaut; 


the sun, 
And by-and-by s cloud takes 


away !—SgAKsPRare. 
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. THH SOLDIER AND THE INDIAN. 


A soldier in the American army, belonging to 
Weston, New York, about the time General 
Brock was killed _in battle, was on a scouting 
party one day. Being a man of courage, enter- 
prise and sagacity, he was determined, if possible, 
to obtain an accurate knowledge of the position 
of the enemy. For this’ purpose, he ventured to 
separate from his companions. In the course of 
his reconnoitering alone in the open fields, he 
approached a wood, the underbrush of which was 
very thick. His watchful eye discovered what 
he supposed to be some animal among the bushes. 
He immediately saw his mistake. 1t was gn In- 
dian crawling on his hands and feet, with a rifle 
in his hand, and watching the soldier, evidently 
with the intention of advancing sufficiently near 
to make him a sure mark. 

For the soldier to retreat was now impossible ; 
he thought he could not es , and he remem- 
bered too, that his father had told him never to 
return with a backside wound. He pretended 
not to see the Indian, and walked slowly towards 
him, with his gun cocked by his side, carefully 
observing all his movements. They approached 
nearer ; at length ho saw the Indian bringing his 

n to his shoulder—at that instant the soldier 
fell to the fromndscthe ball whistled in deadly 
music over his head. The soldier lay motionless. 

The Indian uttered the dreadful yell which 
signifies the death of an enemy, and drawing the 
bloody scalping-knife (but foregoing to reload 
his piece), advanced with hasty strides, thirsting 
for murder, and anticipating the reward for the 
scalp. The soldier, motionless, permitted him to 
approach within ten paces, he then with the ut- 
Most composure, sprang upon his feet. The 
savage stood aghast. The soldier with deliberate 
aim, put two balls directly through his heart. A 
hoarse groan was the only sound that issued from 
the fallen savage. This son of the forest was 
six feet five inches in height. The soldier took 
the Indian’s rifle, returned to the camp, and sold 
it for twenty-five dollars.—N. Y. Herald. 





CURIOUS RECIPE FOR SLEEP. 


There isa curions traditionary story current in 
some families re ing a celebrated Scottish no- 
bleman, which, I am assured, is true, and, further, 
that it has never yet ap in print. The 
story is, therefore, a Scottish reminiscence, and, 
as such, deserves a here. The Earl of 
Landerdale was so ill as to cause great alarm to 
his friends and perplexity to his physicians. One 
distressing syniptém’ was a total absentco of bleep, 
and the medical men declared their opinion, that 
without sleep being induced he could not recover. 
His son, a queer, eccentric-looking boy, who was 
considered a kind of daft, and had little attention 
paid to his education, was sitting under the table, 
and cried out, “Sen for that preaching man frae 
Livingstone, for he (the earl) aye sleeps in the 
kirk.” One of the doctors thought this hint 
worth attending to. The experiment of “ getting 
a minister till him” succeeded, and sleep coming 
on he recovered. The earl, out of gratitude for 
this benefit, took more notice of his son, paid at- 
tention to his education, and that boy became the 
Duke of Lauderdale, afterwards so famous or in- 
famous in his country’s history.—Reminiscences 
in Scottish Life and History. 
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InN THE MONTH OF MAY. 





‘BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





I called her little fairy, 
Embodiment of grace; 

A lovelier thing earth could not boast 
‘Than her bewitching face. 

Bhe took my heart's stern citadel, 
And stole its love away, 

And bound me captive et her feet, 
In the sweet month of May. 


The earth was waking into life, 
e And my life woke to bliss; 

I saw her blue eyes in the skias, 
And loved the west wind’s kiss: 

Because, I know, before it reached 
‘My home far in the Seath, 

Tes wealth of sweete had swept ecrees 
‘The honey of her mouth! 


Ah, foolish love, how mad thou art! 
Baamored eyes, how blind! 

Only for one deer girl I cared— 
Only for one I pined! 

Earth might have held a thousand Hebes, 
Fair as the morning sky, 

And I°d not gi’en their charms a thought, 
If she were only by! 


I worshipped her, and dreamed by night 
Of eyes and yellow curis, 

And cheeks like hers so peachy soft, 
And testh like eastern pearls. 

Humph! I had better dreamt of stocks, 
And lands, and catton trade: 

Better have tolled and piled up wealth, 
And seen that debts ware paid! 


For my incarnate angel dropped. 
Her fiimay wings to rest, 

And laid her bonnie heed upon 
A richer lover's breast. 

‘He won her with his golden gifts 
One sunny, golden day; 

And kissed the crimson of her lips 
In the sweet month of May. 
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RACHEL’'S CURSE 





BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 





A tone line of blue clouds hung over Ply- 
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crimson glow of ¢he maple, just taramg from 
the deep green of summer; while, along the 
smooth white beach, the brown seaweed dragged 
its shining folds as each successive wave threw it 
up from the depths. 

Brown and crimson, purple sad gold, orange 
and biue, gave out their beantiful tints, alike on- 
observed by the three rongh-looking men who 
were walking over the beach towards a low, 
miserable-looking fish-howse, from the chimney 
of which a cload of white smoke was struggling 
upward. 

‘One of them, whom his companions addressed 
as Jack Burgess, remarked that Rachel was at 
home; adding “perhaps the eld witch will ask 
us to supper.” ; 

“ Not she, indeed ;!” rejoined the one who walk- 
ed nearest the speaker, ‘(she was never known to 
offer bit nor sup to any mortal, yet. What can 
she do with all her money, I wonder ?” he added, 
reflectively. ‘‘ Poor old thing! she will get mur- 
dered one of these nights; fer there are people 
bad enough to rob a woman, I suppose.” 

“Yes, landsmen, perhaps,” said the third. 
“No sailor would do it.” 

“You forget the pirates that boarded the 
Nantilus on her lect trip. Didn’t I soe the lead- 
er of that crew take off the rings from the dead 
woman’s hands ?” 

“O, bother, Bill! for heaven’s sake, don’t 
talk of pirates when we are going to sail to- 
morrow. It makes me feel chilly all over.” 

“ You were always a coward, Bob Hopkins,” 
eaid Jack. “I remember when you saw the 
ghost in the old burying-ground.” 

Bob was about to reply, angrily, when a shritl 
cry issued from the fish-house which they had 
now reached. It was more like the cry of a. 
wounded animal than that of a human being. 

“She is at her work,” said Jack Burgess. 
“She always does this before a storm; and ac- 
cording to the loudness of her shriek, I should 
jedge we shall have a pretty tough one before 
many days.” 

As he spoke, they entered the hut. Beside the 
broad, flat stone that served for a hearth, sat a 
woman, who once might have been handsome; 
but in whose face were the lines of decp passion. 
The long, abundant hair, still black and soft, 


mouth‘ Bay, at the twilight of a sunny September | was wound around her head like a cofonet. A 


day. In the weat, the crimson, orange and 
purple strove for the mastery. Above, in the 
dark, blue heavens, one star came forth after 
another, with a soft, pale gleaming, and, in the 
east, the young moon rode slowly on, like the 
lome, solitary vesset that lay below on the sea. 
Of, in the dim woods, one could discern the 


close observer might have noticed something 
almost coquettish in the graceful folds of her 
black dress; and certainly no one would have 
associated her idea with that of a witch. She 
lacked the orthodox gray hair that should have 
streamed, elf-like, in the wind, the fierce eyes and 
the masculine stature that distinguish veritable 
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witches. Seen in another plice, Ravhel woutd 
heave been called only = dseunt countrywomaa in 


‘Fhe furnisute of her room was simple, bat per- 
fotly neat and welt kept. A chest of drawers 
displayed some rare sea shells on ite top; and 
some large branches of red and white coral lay 
ons table at the further end of the room. It 
‘wes 4 poor place; bat the neatnesa of the room 
and the blazing fire, made it look more cheerful 
than half the fehermen’s cottages. 

She did not appear to notice the entrance of 
the three men for some time; although the fact 
was, that she had seen them from the time they 
had Wt Beach Point; but it was not her policy 
to let them know it. Some words were mattered 
by her in a low voice, and they stood motionless 
‘atil sho had finished. Bixe tarned her eyes upon 
them at length, and addressed herself to the fore- 
most of the thro, 

“(John Burgess,” ste said, in a tone at once 
ironical amd severe, “ you have done well to ship 
on board the Betsey. You had forgotten, I sup- 
pose, that she belongs to a man who made me a 
widow and childless? But it is well. You 
have come to me this night to ask if your voyage 
shall be prosperous. Do you expect timt it will 
beso? God does not hold his thunderbolts in a 
careless-or a weak hand. Terrible and mighty 
@e his punishments; end if he has allowed 
Thomas Eston to prosper for awhile, he has his 
Scomrgings no less in store for him. The old 
man might heve known this when he allowed 
five besbands end fathers to go out to sea, in a, 
veese! that he knew would never reach port. 
What did he eare? The brig was insured for 
tacre than it was worth, and Raton neede money ; 
bat do you think the ghosts of those five men 
ever come to him 1”” 

“¥ have beard of this, Aunt Rachel; but 
come, forget this now and tell these poor fellows 
whether they will come back to their families or 
wot. For myself, } am not married, and it does 
‘Hot matter.” 

“Nay, it is not for you to say that There is 
a blue-eyed, waxen-skinmed girl on the bill yon- 
Ger, that will weep and sob when the storm of 
next Friday comes, and the wreck of the Betsey 
is thrown upon the shore.” 

“0, no, n0! Aunt Rachel! don’t say that,” 
eagerly exclaimed the young sailor, while the 
other two men visibly shuddered. “We shall 
be ont of the harbor by that time, with plenty of 
oes toom and # smacking breese ; sha’n’t we? 
Saye ~ 

“O} indeed, if John Burgess knows more than 
the one he came to consult, there’s an ezrd to it.”” 





And Rachel took het knitting from her bag, 
and drew nearer the fire, as if thinking any more 
words quite ummeceseary. 

Phe sailors were, however, unsatisfied. She 
had awakened within them a feeling of restless 
uneasiness ; and they could not turn away with- 
out something more consoling than the whole 
sale destruction at which she had more that 
hinted. 

One of them took a Spanish doltar from his 
pocket, and said, with enfeebled attempt at jocw- 
larity, “Come, Aunt Rachel, see if silver wont 
give us a better chance than you have predicted ?” 

“No—prophecy is prophecy, and will not be 
turned aside for money. There is yet time to 
alter your purpose. If you would avoid the fate 
I predict, go not in the ill-fated vessel.” 

She would not speak again, but settled herself 
determinedly at a distance from them. Hopkins 
was the first to propose going; and, as they 
found that nothing more could be elicited from 
Rachel, tho three sailors left the house. 

If they experienced & momentary anxiety in 
regard to what she had said, it was dissipated 
shortly, in the nrinds of all. Hopkins and his 
brother-in-law, Bill Stevens, were soon in the 
presence of their wives, and John Burgess was 
mounting the hill on which dwelt the blue-cyed 
dampel to whom Rachel had altuded. | 

‘There was not a prettier nor a better girl on 
the Cape, than Priscilla Stedman, the object of 


.his attachment. Meek, gentle and patient, sweet- 


tempered and industrious, she was at once the 
comforter and nurse to her infirm parents, and 
the kind, indulgent helper to her young brothers 
and sisters. Nothing eould be done, suffered or 
enjoyed, im the Stedman famity, without Pris- 
cilia. She was the hope snd joy, the stay and 
staff of the household. She had loved John Bur 
gees from a child, even as he had loved her; and 
after this one voyage, they were to be married. 

Once or twice, during their long and earnest 
conversation that evening, the thought of Rachel’s 
prophecy would rush over him like a flood; but 
the sweet spell of the young sailor’s first lovee 
dream would soon dissipate the terrible conscious- 
ness that, after all, Rachel’s words might be 
verified. The maklen’s own words again re 
calied him to a sense of the fear which he had 
actually experienced while in the old fish-house. 

“And so you actuality sail to-morrow, John ? 
When will you come back ¢” 

“God knows, Priscilla. I may nevet see you 
again. If not, keep this token near your heart 
until another lover makes you forget mo.” 

Tears were in the mikily reproachfal eyes as 
he said this. 
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“This is too cruel, John,” she faltered out, 
“and to-night, of all nights, too, when we are 
parting, it may be, as you say, forever.” 

But long before the time of parting came, each 
bad forgotten these words in the hopeful love that 
dwelt in both their hearts. When John left Mr. 
Stedman’s house that night, or rather morning, 
for already the gray dawn was approaching, he 
snatched an hour’s uneasy sleep, in which Rachel 
szemed to be holding Priscilla above the billows, 
and Bob Hawkins was rowing furiously toward 
the place where he expected to see her dropped. 

But the day rose fair and bright. There was 
but little breeze—hardly enough to warrant sail- 
ing ; but the brig was slowly going out when the 
clock struck nine. The hours went by, and still 
she remained in sight. Afternoon settled down 
with that lazy, dreamy repose which autumn 
days sometimes bring; and now the shadows 
began to lengthen in the pale, soft twilight. On 
the beach people had gathered, after their early 
tea, to watch the out-going brig, and on a high 
rock, the owner, Mr. Eaton, had taken his seat, 
the most interested, apparently, of all. 

“ How slow the old craft goes!” he muttered, 
to himself. ‘She wont be in warm water these 
three days, at this rate.” 

“Slow enough now, Tom Eaton!” said s 
voico so near him that he started and turned 
pale. ‘Slow enough now, but when the storm 
comes, she will go fast to destruction.” 

“Who are you, woman?’ he asked, “and 
what do you know about weather? You are not 
the old fortune-teller down yonder—the witch as 
they call her—hey 2” 

“Tam the widow of Richard Hollinge—the 
man whom you drew down to death, in the mis- 
erable shell which yop called a vessel. My curse 
and the curse of God has been on you ever since, 
and only waited this night for fulfilment. Do 
you see that brig?” she said in a loud voiee, 
close to his ear. 

“Sorry to say Ido, ma’am,” he replied, with 
mock courtesy. “I should be better pleased if 
she were ont of sight.” 

“ She will be wrecked to-night. The storm is 
coming, and before long, Plymouth Bay will be 
boiling up foam, and Tom Katon’s brig will lie 
beneath it. You did not get it insured, 1 hear. 
Why not, as well as the other? O,I forgot! 
That one was okt and crasy. This is staunch 
and trim. We shall see td-morrow.”” : 

“Confound the witch!” eaid Eaton, turning 
uneasily away. He could have strack her for 
her words, but there were people by, who would 
have prevented evea the rich ship-owner from 
aying hands upon woman. Eaton rose from 
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his seat and walked down to the beach. He 
heard some one following him, bat it did not 
suit with his proud sense of importance to look 
round. It was Reckel Hollings; and when he 
had obtained a place to stand im the crowd that 
had gathered on the sands, she was there too, 
close behind him. 

He became grievously anneyed by the quese- 
tions that were put to Rachel, and the dry, sar 
castic way in which she spoke of the brig; but 
he could not move without actually forcing a 
passage through the crowd, and he remained in 
torture. He had begun to fear that he had erred 
in not obtaining insurance. 

While the groups stood watching thus, the 
wind which had been low, suddenly rose. The 
waves grew black as night; the gust was suc- 
ceeded by thunder; and in the fitful glimpses 
which the lightning gave thém of the brig, they 
saw, what they might have seen before, had they 
thought it possible that sueh was the case, that 
she was being driven toward the shore. 

A groan from Katon betrayed that he saw it, 
too, and a wild laugh that sounded strangely 
enough frem the sober, grave-looking woman 
who stood behind him, was evidence that it was 
not unmarked by her. 

“Hash! one would think you exalted in her 
danger,” said a serious-looking man near her, 
who evidently did not know who she was. Mr. ~ 
Eaton pressed through the crowd agnin, as if 
unable to bear her presence; but in vain did he 
flee ; she was at his shoulder almost instantly. 

At the left of the crowd, the land ran out ina 
point to the sea. It was a dangerous place, as 
many a wreck could witness; end the Betsey 
was fast approaching it, Rachel’s eyes were fixed 
steadily upon this point. Her lips moved, and 
Eaton heard at intervals, a few scorching words 
that seemed to bun themselves into his soul, for 
they spoke of retribution for the past. 

“Yes,” she murmured, “this is the very man 
who began life by enticing vessels to the shore 
by hanging out false lights. When his plunder 
of wrecked ships and dead bodies permitted it, 
he bought old vessels, and persuaded poor and 
destitute men to ship on board them. No rate of 
insurance was too great for him to pay, for he 
was sure of a return.” 

She was telling this to the stranger, and Eaton 
felt that she was pointing at him while she spoke. 
Hardly had she finished the last sentence, when 
the lightning again showed the ill-fated vessel; 
rocking and plunging. She was now near the 
shore, and a few more lurches would inevitably 
throw her on the extreme outer barrier of rocks 
that guarded this point. 
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In her eagerness to see this, Rachel Hollings 
Jeaned heavily over Eaton’s shoulder, as he stood 
on the very edge of the water. With a man’s 
strength and will, he started suddenly aside, and ‘| 
she fell forward. As she fell, she grasped at his 
cost, and he lost his footing on the wet sand. 
He struggled to get free, but she held on witha 
grasp that defied him now, for it was the death 
grasp. She knew it, too, and at that moment 
she pogred into his ear a terrible malediction, that 
shook even that’ hard and selfish being as the 
wind shakes the lightest reed. A moment more, 
and she was rescued by the exertions of two 
brave men; and, after awhile, Eaton was drawn, 
perfectly insensible, from the waves. Mean- 
time, the brig had struck on the rocks; and the 
darling wealth which he had so prized, was feed- 
ing the devouring sea. 

When he awoke from that long swoon, in 
which he had been so near to death, he seemed 
broken-hearted. His trust was in riches alone, 
and they had deserted him. Four poor fellows 
found their graves in the deep. One of those 
who escaped was John Burgess. He, too, had 
been near to death, and he became thoughtful 
and serious in the contemplation of his danger. 

Ic was his last struggle with the sca. He mar 
tied Priscilla Stedman and settled down steadily 
athome. He was evor kind to the widows of his 
two comrades, and to Rachel while she lived. 
She gave up fortune-telling, and supported her- 
self by her work. She had tasted revenge, but it 
broaght only bitterness. When Thomas Eaton 
lay sick, it was she who watched many nights by 
his bedside. Pity for his sufferings succeeded to 
ber former feelings toward him. For long years, 
the point where the Betsey was wrecked, was 
known only by the name of Rachel’s Curse; a 
name over which the repentant woman often 


wept bitter tears. : 





NOTHING LOST. 

Horse-shoe nails, picked the grubbers 
about the streets, and the ee of steel from 
needle factories, are eagerly bought up by the 
Birmingham gunmakers, a8 the best of all ma- 
terial for the barrels of muskets and rifles. Steel 
pen waste is bought back by the Sheffield steel 
makers at ten pounds per ton; Birmingham 
brass fillings fetch half the value of new brass; 
and steel-tilmgs are valuable to chemists and 
apothecaries. Jewellers’ and gold beaters’ sweep- 
ings are rated at a very high value; the sweep- 
ings of the beaches and floors are always pre- 
terved for sale; the clothing and aprons have a 
sufficient number of of gold in and 
about them to give them a marketable value; 
the older they are, of course, the better. A gold- 
beater can gencrally obtain a new waistcoat for 





an old one; and sometimes a very old waistcoat 
will be bought by a refiner at a great priee. 
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BY ALEX. B. BALL. 





“I sxe your pardon!” 

“Excuse me, sir!” 

Very pretty, you say, but what does it mean? 
O, angelically-dispositioned peraser of this ines- 
timable periodical, we answer your impatient in- 
terrogatory in the words of the mother of Sir 
William Jones, “Read, and you will know.” 
This sententious aphorism is but one out of the 
brilliant series of pearls of wisdom to be strung 
on the thread of our narrative; and if a love of 
jewelry is among your many resplendent virtues, 
we counsel you to patronize our establishment, 
for we have a few more left, of the same sort. 
We trade cheap, on the principle of the old wo- 
man, who, when asked how she could afford to 
sell all her ribbons “thrippence below cost,” 
answered that she made up her deficit by her ex- 
tensive sales. Come, then, ye nude of wisdom’s 
charms, come and adorn yourselves. 

The scene was Washington Street—the hour, 
half-past eleven, A. M.—the season, spring. 
The first speaker was a fashionably-dressed young 
man, and his interlocutor a beautiful young lady. 
Their situation was the most emburrassing in the 
world, for as the gentleman entered 4Vashington 
Street from School Street, he had been unexpect- 
edly confronted by the fair damsel in question. 
After a succession of desperate efforts to pass 
one another, which only resulted in various dis- 
agreeable collisions, and mutual attractions and 
repulsions analogous to the mancuvres of two 
electrified pith-balls, they had come to a stand 
still. The blush on the ledy’s cheek, although 
deep and rich as the crimson on a sunset clond, 
was nearly equalled by the corresponding hue of 
the gentleman’s face. One last despairing move: 
ment on his part to pass his lovely antagonist, 
wus unfortunately seconded by a simultancous 
endeavor on hers; and perceiving almost irre 
pressible mirth on the countenance of his com- 
panion, who stood a few feet distant to watch the 
issue of the rencontre, the geatleman raised his 
hat from his head, and, marching at right angles 
directly to the curb-stone,. gave utterance to the 
above ejaculation, whieh elicited its fellow from 
the rosy lips of mademoiselle. With a bow and 
a glance from her bright eyes of mingled amruse- 
ment and vexation, she availed hemelf of his 
retreat, and passed on, entering a stare a short 
distance below. Our hero cast his cycs behind 
him as she went by; and, notieing that she had 
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dropped her handkerchief, he hastily picked it 
up, and was on the point of following her to re- 
turn it, when, dbeerving a fame in one ¢orter, 
he paused, coolly pocketed the delicate mouchoir, 
and rejoined his companien. The latter received 
him with mock gravity, while merriment evident- 
ly filled his soul to the very brim. 

“Bravo,” was his salutation. “Ralph, you 
are in luck to-day; I envy you your tefea-tete 
.with so charming a neighbor. “Por honor, now, 
don’t waste your kisses in private on that hand- 
kerohief; without doubt, it was a fair prisoner of 
war, but be magnanimous, and give it to me. It 
shali be framed in magnificent style, and reesive 
my profoundcst adoration.” 

“T should like to gag you with it, Harry,” re 
torted his irritated friend. “Could not you have 
had sense enough not to stand grinning like a 
death’s-head, while I was all in a perspiration 
with frantic efforts to get outof my scrape? Yea 
haven't as much heart as a rotten shag-berk, 

“And you have mot as mach sweetress as a 
Prematare crab-apple, Ralph,” replied the im- 
perturbable Harry. “O, that partial judge, For. 
ane, if she had only put me in your ehoes |” 

“Twish sho had,”, exclaimed Ralph, veho 

mently. “I shoald like to know if anything can 
set your cold blood afiwe. You are the most 
phlegmatio—” 
- “ Phow,"*said Harry, “ drew it mild, I lef my 
‘Webster at home this morming. But are not the 
sweet divinities so enchanting-en close inspection, 
eh?” 

“ Confound you,” eried his friend, in a tower 
ing pession, “it’s the third time I’ve made a 
fool of myself before her, and she’s a splendid 
girl, by Jove!” 

“Aha, an old flame, is she *”’ chuckled Harry. 
“What a romantic rendezvous you chose! The 
raging mildness of a midday moon shed ineffable 
fragrance on the pellucid glade where Damon 

and Amaryllis—” 

“Don’t, don’t!” expostulated poor Ralph, in 
a wild appeal to his pitilées tormenter. “ What 
do you want to eat a fellow up so for, Harry? 
if you must know where I have seen her, I’ll 
tell you, just to put a stopper in the bunghole of 
that barvel of nonsense which you call your hoad. 
Day before yesterday I was descending from the 
gallery of the Music Hall after the concert, and 
‘§0t wedged among a bery of houris, whose abun- 
daat crinoline nearly extinguished mé. I was 
devoting every energy of my nature to the one 
object of reducing myself to the least possible 
compass, and was congratalating myself on never 
having felt quite so small before, when, unfortu- 
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nately rbissing a step, Lonly saved myself ibm 
diving headlong into that sea of beauty by im 
voluntarily elapping my hand on the Talma be 
fore me. At the same time I was conscions of 
&® mysterious entanglement of my foot, end a 
simultaneous noise of silk that set all my tecth on 
edge for an hour afterwards. My fair supporter 
terned round in wonder and astonishment at my 
andacity, and gathered up her torn dress in stately 
reserve, while I stammered out my apologies as 
wellas I could. But the titters’that stabbed my 
ears on every side ntade me endure aguaies um 
told, until I escaped from the press, and vanished. 
Well, that was bad enough; but my second rear 
contre was twice as excruciating. Yesterday 
afternoon I went out to take tea with a lady 
friend in Roxbury, and as I was somewhat be 
lated, I hailed an omnibus to save time. The 
driver rolled his clumsy vehicle near the side- 
walk, and I began to ascend the steps; but before 
I had reached the only seat still vacant, the im 
padent blackguard whipped up his herses, thereby 
giving the whole conveyance a sudden lurch te 
one side. I clutched convulsively at the check- 
strap above, and, as I found I had lost my bal- 
anee beyond recovery, endeavored to steer my- 
self into the blessed little harbor I mentioned 
without involving my neighbors im my own die 
tress. But with a glance quick as lightning I 
theasured the distance between the said seat and 
my own awkward carcass, and perceived it was 
impracticable; with a shuddering presentiment I 
shot a momentary look at the lady towards whom 
I was helplessly gravitating, and imagine my 
chagrin at recognising the injured princess of thé 
day before. Of course it was only the infinites 
imal fraction of a second that I hovered in mid- 
air, but during that period mortification ran riot 
in my huckless breast; the next instant, a fall—e 
little shrick—a roar of laughter—and I was pick» 
ing myself up from the lady’s lap, and begging 
pardons enough to reprieve all the criminals in 
Christendom. But my emotions were too much 
for me; I seized the strap with both hands, and 
pulled with a vehemence sufficient to wrench the 
driver’s leg out of its socket. The curses ‘die 
tinctly audible from without indicated that such 
might have been the result; but without waiting 
to ascertain the truth of the case, I made my ex- 
it from the infernal old cart as quickly as pos- 
sible. And now,” exclaimed the poor fellow, 
with a comical, yet lugubrious expression of 
face, “I am going out to-morrow to hunt up this 
lovely incognito, and return her handkerchief; 
if rencontre number four is not better than the 
others, I’ll go a swimming in a tank of sul- 
phuric acid.” et . 
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“So I would,” returned the sympathising 
Harry; “I'll fish for your body afterwards, aud 
bait my hook with Celia’s handkerchief; dead or 
alive, you will smap at it. But if you return the 
dainty article, tic your heart up im it, and label 
the parecl, ‘To the adorable Celia,’ for one is as 
mach her property as the other.” 

“You are an unregenerate pagan, Harry,” re- 
plied the young maa, reddening? “if you had the 
sensibility of a broiled codfish, you would know 
thet self-respect requires me. to excalpate myself 
in ber eyes, and—and—” 

“0, I understand,” interrapted Harry, taking 
leave of his companion at the corner of a street, 
“Lappreciate the delicacy of your sentiments. 
But take my advice, be sure to conciliste mama, 
sad don’t forget to send your humble obedient 
bis share of the cake. Adieu, mon ami—vive 
Famous [’” 

“Confound the scamp,” muttered he, half 
Resided and half ploased at his friend’s raillery, 
“sme day I will be even with him. Bus you 
wight do worse, after all, Ralph Somers; she’s a 
magnificent girl. Pish, when 2 man begins to 
be & fool, there is no stopping. I wish I had 

given beck her handkerchief at the time ; let me 
Wook at i¢ again,” 

With these words he produced the article ia 
question, and scrutinised it thoroughly; in one 
corer was written in a delicate female hand, 
“Isebel Harton.” Having satisfied himeelf that 
he had read the neane accumately, he repeated it 
t» himself sevetal times, and mentally resolved 
that be would see its beautiful owner again before 
ommeet, P 

The afternoon, secordingly, found him strolling 
taong the highlands of Roxbury, inquiring for 
the hoase of Mr. Harton, Several unsuccsseful 
Stempts to discover the nest of his bird-of- Para- 
toe were at Inst followed by one more agreeable 
his wishes; and, more than half distrusting 
kis musnal method of seeking a lady's acquaint- 
‘are, he spproached @ large, handsome mansion, 
Siuated on a little emigeace, and surrounded by 
tutefully arranged grounds. He was perfectly 
Suscious that etiquette would hold up her hands 
be borvor at the idea of his not being formally 
introduced; but he reflected that “faint heart 
fever won fair lady,” and mentally snapped his 
fingers In ctiquette’s foe. He rang the bell, and 
Preseatly » servant appeared. 

“Ts Miss Harton at home %” be asked. 

“You, sir; will yon #tep in?” replied thé do- 
Reatic, civilly. “What name shail I say?” 

The young man’s heart beat like a steam- 
ugine st the thought of his own audacity. 


“Be w kind ae to take up my card, and'say | 
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that Mr. Somers requests to sea Miss Harton « 
few moments.” 

The servant ushered him into the drawing- 
reom, which was empty, and disappeared. 
Ralph braced himself for the coming interview. 
After a short delay, which seemed to him tiles the 
interval between the condemnation and execution 
of a criminal, the door opened, and the beautiful 
Isabel entered the apartment. Without mani 
festing any surprise at such an unusual yisit, she 
politely motioned him to a sofa, and seated her 
self at some distance from him, awaiting the an- 
nouncement of his exrand. 

“J mast request your indulgence, Miss Hay 
ton,” said Ralph, with perfect outward solf 
possession, although inwardly he completely 
realized the strangeness of his position, “for 
having taken so great a liberty as to call upon 
you personally, without ever having had thp 
honor of an introduction. My object is simply 
to return a handkerchief which I picked up ip 
the street, bearing yofir name. I might have re 
stored it to you without intruding upon your 
leisure; but I trust you will pardon the freedom 
I have ventured to use, in order to apologize 
more completely for what must have seamed s@ 
mauch like intentional rudeness. By some strange 
fatality, I have three times cansed you great an- 
noyance, although nothing could have beeq 
farther from my wishes. I beg you tm belisve 
that I deeply regret my own awkwardness, ¢nd 
am most sincerely sorry ever to have placed you 
in such embarrassing situations.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Somers,” replied the beautiful 
girl, with a pleasant and cordial smile om hee 
features, “I beg you never to think of it again; 
T assure you, you greatly exaggerate the import 
ance of such trifles, which required no apology 
at all I am extremely sorry you have taken the 
trouble te come so far merely to restore a band- 
kerchief, which I was ignorant I had lost until 
you mentioned the fact.” 

At the conclusion of his litle speech (which 
wo fear wes hardly an extempore effort), and dur- 
ing Mise Harton’s reply to it, Ralph had been 
searching his pockets for the lost article; and pie, 
ture the intensity of his chagrin and mortification 
‘as the truth came upon him like an avalagohe, 
that he had left it behind! Isabel instantaneously, 
divined the real state of the case; she saw the 

blood rush to his face reddening it to the roote of 
his hair, and ae swiftly retreat, leaving it pallid 
as marble. If she had not perceived the real 
distress of the young men’s mind, the incongruity 
snd gbeundity of the whole matter would have 
overpowered her self-control; but her quiek 
sympathy with all kinds of suffering took away 
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every inclination to laugh. Ralph at last spoke, 
with a forced smile upon his countenance, and a 
Yoice trembling in spite of himself. 

“It may seem, perhaps, a premeditated insult, 
Miss Harton, when I tell you that the handker- 
chief I thought I had with me has been left be- 
hind by some careless mistake of my own. I 
have once again made myself ridiculous in your 
eyes, but I promise you this shall be the last 
time. Your property shall be sent immediately 
by express ; if I had noother motive than simply 
to vindicate my own sincerity, I should be con- 
cerned to sce it restored. If you will only have 
the same charity for my last misfortune which you 
have #o generously expressed for its predecessors, 
I will take pains never to need the same indul- 
gence a fifth time.” 

So saying, he took his hat and rose to go, but 
Isabel eagerly motioned him to remain. 

“Do not feel so keenly about a mere nothing, 
LT etttreat you, Mr. Somers, “she said, with gen- 
tine kindness in her large, glorious eyes; “I 
shall never forgive myself for having been the 
innocent cause of so much chagrin, if you persist 
in viewing this idle matter through a microscope. 
Pray laugh at the whole with me, for we have 
both been equally placed in a ridiculous light; 
and believe me, it is true wisdom not to waste 
feeling on such undeserving objects as little mis- 
takes And accidents.” 

The unaffected kindness of her tone and man- 
ner. went to poor Ralph’s heart, and, as we often 
feel more gratitude for little favors than for great, 
he felt that her beauty was the Icast of her 
eharms, for it was only the transparent veil 
through which shone her true womanly nature in 
all its loveliness. Ashe again rose to go, she 
extended her hand toward him; he took it in his 
own, and bowing his head, was on the point of 
imprinting a kiss upon the white, taper fingers, 
when the door suddenly opened, and Mr. Harton 
entered. Isabel hastily withdrew her hand, and, 
eoloring deeply, said to her father: 

“Let me introduce you to Mr. Somers, papa.” 

The large, stout gentleman advafced, and 
offering his hand, said with a penetrating glance 
in the young man’s face : 

“TI am ‘always glad to know my danghter’s 
friends ; how do you do, Mr. Somers?” 

Ralph stammered out something about the 
weather, and was evidently in no little confusion, 
when Isabel came to his rescue, and said with 
quiet self-possession : 

“Mr. Somers found my handkerchief in the 
street, pape, and was so kind as to come to Rox- 
bury on purpose to restore it. I feel very much 
obliged to him, indeed, for his politeness.” 
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“Somers, Somers,” said Mr. Harton, repeat- 
ing the name abstractedly (he saw there was 
embarrassment on both sides, and, having un- 
limited confidence in his daughter, wished to ex- 
tricate them from it), “my college chum was 
named Somers, Richard T. Somers. Perhaps 
you are a relation of his, sir?” 

“ That was my father’s name, sir,” answered 
Ralph, internall¥ thanking the old gentleman for 
his tact, “but he died several years ago.” 

“Then upon my word,” said he, warmly, ‘it 
is the luckiest chance in the world that brought 
you here, Mr. Somers. Your father and I were 
old friends of long standing, and for years and 
years we corresponded together ; but after I went 
to Calcutta, I suddenly ceased to hear from him, 
and never knew where he was, or what had be- 
come of him. You must stop to-night, sir; I 
have a hundred questions to ask. I shall depend 
on seeing you here to tea, and you must come 
and see us often, very often. I might have 
known you were Dick’s son,” he added, looking 
in the young man’s face, “same cyes, same hair, 
same everything. Well, well, it will be my tarn 
next.” And with these words the old gentleman 
left the room. 

The two remained in silence for some time, 
Ralph at last broke the pause, saying : 

“May I consider that I have Miss Harton’s 
permission to call, as well as her father’s *” 

“T shall always welcome my father’s friends,” 
she answered evasively, and a little distantly, 
adding in @ more cordial tone, “I am sure noth- 
ing has happencd to make your visits other than 
acceptable. Besides,” she continued, a litte 
mischievously, “you may as well bring my 
handkerchief yourself now, instead of sending it.” 

Having thug seen our hero fairly launched on 
the “course of true love,” we will hope that it 
“ran smooth” for the future, and that the little 
ripples at its commencement were not prophetic 
of subsequent matrimonial storms. One thing 
is sure, and that is, that about a year after, the 
Daily Tattler contained the following notice: 

“In Boston, May 11, by Rey. Alfred Coupler, 
D. D., Mr. Ralph Somers, of Boston, to Miss 
Isabel, daughter of Frederick Harton, Eeq., of 
Roxbury.” 

It may be interesting to add that Ralph’s 
groomsman on the occasion was Mr. Herfry Liv- 
ingstone ; and after the ceremony was over, he 
was overheard to whisper in the bridegroom’s ear : 

“Tsay, Ralph, if you find any more handker- 
chiefs, send me word, will you?” 

THE HEART. 


‘When thon art fain to trace a map of thine own heart, 
As-undiscovered land set down the . 
:  C. TRExce. 


THE: MUHDER AT THE INK. 
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This is thy blessed day! 
My spirit falters in its prayer, 
As from the past no sacred ray— 
No holy thought returns froma there. 


‘With hateful sins oppressed, 

My weary heart sinks down : 
Unworthy of thy hely rest, 

Unfit to seek thy promised crown! 
‘Yet, wouldst thy merey bring 

Unto my struggling fears 


‘Some ray of hope, on angel-wing, 
To cleanse the stain of former years— 


‘Then, penitent, my heart would cling 
In fhith to Jesus’ feet ; 

Rejoicing in each sacred thing, 
And for thy presence meet. 





[omienmax:} 
THE MURDER AT THE INN, 
A TALE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MACDONALD. 





‘Ir was, perbaps, two hundred years ago, that 
& wayside inn was situated upon a lonely road in 
one of the Channel connties of England, almost 
within sound of the sea. It was frequented 
chiefly by the meaner population of the neigh- 
borhood—fishermen and smugylers from the 
coast, and drovers and graziers from the inland 
country of the vicinity ; with occasionally one of 
@ better clase—sometimes a tourist who had 
wandered from the beaten roads, in search of the 
picturesque, or, more frequently, @ belated trav- 
eller,; tarrying at the “ White Hart” during the 
highs, from the necessity of the case. 

Upon the particular evening on. which the 
tragic event which gives name to this story oc- 
curred, the tap-room of the inn was threnged 
’with the motley crowd which usually assembled 
there at this hour. One—and the only one of 
those present to whom we need to allude—was 
sitting moodily by the fire, with his hat drawn 
low over his eyes. Through the evening, he 
had refused to join in the rough coniviviality of 
those around him ; and it was only upon the in- 
terruption caused by the entrance of a new- 
comer, that he raised his eyes; But before turn- 
ing our attention to the latter, it mey be well to 
glance briefly at the person thus introduced. 

Richard Tyrrell—for such was his name—was 
ene whose vicce had hurried him from affiuetice 
and respectability'to alow level of poverty and 
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degradation. Hardly ten years béfore, he had 
imherited, at the decease of his parents, an ample 
fortune and an enviable position in the society of 
the metropolis. The former had been dissipated 
by an unbounded indulgence of every vicious 
propensity of his mind; the latter lost. by a dis- 
graceful expulsion from the university, and the 
subsequent adoption of the wild and evil life of a 
coast-amuggler. Thus it happened that he ap- 
peared, on this night, desporate in heart as in 
exterior, and brooding, evidently, in moody si- 
lence, on the unhappy vicissitudes of his cancer. 

The person whose entrance caused Richard 
Tyrrell to look up, was a traveller of manly and 
honest appearance, who bore a heavy satchel apen 
hisarm. Pausing suddenly before Tyrrell, he 
gazed doubtfully and inquiringly into his face. 
The latter half.shrank from the searching glance 
of the stranger; and moving a few steps away, 
the latter immediately returned, and grasping the 
smuggler by the hand, he exclaimed, heartily : 

“Sarely I am not mistaken here! Tyrrell, 

Dick Tyrrell, don’t you know me ?”’ 
. “IT should know you,” was the unwilling and 
half surly reply. ‘But what, Mervyn Clifford, 
do you wisk with me? Iam not, I assure you, 
so far degraded as to bear patiently the jibes and 
jetes of those who knew me in better days!” 

“Nor do I wish to reproach you, Richard; 
you should know mie better,” was the instant re- 
sponse. “Come apart with me, for an hour; I 
will try to convince you that I have not quite for- 
gotten bur old Oxford friendship.” 

Ordering private room, a fire, and a bottle of 
wine, Mervyn Clifford conducted his still unwil- 
ling acquaintance away. They remained clos 
eted together for a full hour. The subject of 
their conversetion never transpired, although its 
purport may perhaps be gathered from a remark 
of Clifford to his companion, as they re-entered 
the tap-room together. 

“If money can aid you, Richard,” he said, 
“you shall be no longer an outcast and de- 
spiced ; and here-I’have the means by which I 
think I can accomplish the end.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he struck his 
hand upon the valise which he still carried, caus- 
ing a dull sound, as though of coin or metal, 
The incident was witnessed by a dozen persons 
who. remained in the room. Shortly aftr, the 
traveller retired for the night; and still later, 
Richard Tyrrell declared his intention of passing 
the night at the inn (a very unusual proceeding 
on his part), and was accordingly shown to@ 
room. 

In the silence of the hours which succoeded— ~ 
ag the hour of midnight, in fact—the whole 


household of the inn was startled from sleep by a 
‘Tost terrible amd deathly shriek, proceeding, ap- 
parently, from the room ocoupied by Mervyn 
Clifford. Hardly a moment was needed to bring 
the mnkeeper and his servants, with armas and 
lights, to the spot; and here a bloody and thrill 
ing scene was presented to their astonished 
senses. The door of the chamber was flung 
-wide open ; and as they entered, they discovered 
the bleeding body of Mervyn Clifford, still quiv- 
ering im its death-throes upon the Goor, habited 
in night-clothes, and apparently just dragged 
from the disordered bed. The only window of 
tie room was open, and upon the fleor beside 
the body was the valise, open; and its contents, 
gold, sitver and bills, in profusion, seateered 
aboat the room. But that upon which the eyes 
ef the innkeeper and his men rested with the 
most horrified. amazement, twas the figure of a 
man, holding » bloody knife im hie hend, sad 
kneeling over the prostrate body! Alarmed by 
the noise of their entrance, he started ve his fect, 
and gazing around him in terrified confusion, 
‘with an exclamation of alarm, he turned to ftee. 
Both door and window, however, were promptly 
barred against bis egress, and in an instant he 
‘was seived, the knife wrested from him, aad him- 
self socurely detained by the arms of those who 
séerounded him. 

“ Stand off—relense mo!” he eried, struggling 
fn their grasp. “For heaven’s sake, speak! is 
it possible that you mean to charge mo with this 
murder? I declare, most soletwaly, that I came 
here for the same purpose as yourselves, atoased 
by that fearful shrick. Seé—he opens bis eyes; 
he is about to speak! For heaven's sake, hoar 
him ; bis words will sequit me!” 

The dying man, in truth, had jest then un- 
¢loved his eyes. Whispering faéntly the words— 
Lam dying! he has killed me!” he relapsed 
into a state of seeming unconsciousness. 

“ Speak, sir! who do you mean ‘by he? who 
has killed you?” the innkeeper exelaimed, bend- 
ing over him. Once more Mervyn . Clifford 
opened his glazing eyes, and pointing with stif: 
foned finger towards the horror-strickor prisoner, 
he uttered huskily, and in the jase words: he ever 
spoke : 

“ He—Richard Tyrtell—he has billed mo!” 

‘With a groan of inward agony, the wahappy 
prisoner covered his face with his hands, and 
suffered himself to be led passively from the 
toom: From the inn, early as was the hour, he 
‘was taken directly before a magistrate, who com- 
mitted him immediately to the jail of the cowwty. 

‘These were the simple facts connected with the 
murder, ss they transpired at the ian, upon: the 
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night of its commissien, end amid the confusion 
and terror attending itsdiseovery. But dark and 
damning as they then appeared, when the solem- 
nity and searchitg certainty of a legal investiga- 
tion were applied, the prisoner was hopelessly 
environed by the perfect chain of testimony which 
was adduced against him, pointing as with the 
finger of doom towards him, as the murderer of 
Mervyn Clifford! From the very moment of his 
meeting with the latter, upon. that fatal evening, 
sry circumstance which had happened was con- 
with féarful weight against him. The fact 
of his knowledge of the possession of money by 
Clifford, as it appeared most conclusively from 
the testimony of the loungers in- the tap-room ; 
his unusual proceeding in taking a room, that 
night, at the White Hart; his inquiry of the 
servant who lighted him to it (which appeared in 
evidence) as to the chamber occupied by Clifford ; 
the fact that his bed.was found undisturbed, and 
none of his clothes removed from his person ; 
these significant facts, followed in regular suc 
cession by the overwhelming testimony of the 
chamber of the murder; and last, and strongest 
of all, the declaration of the murdered man, 
made in the very shadow and knowledge of ap 
proaching death, than which better evidence 
could scarcely exist—all conspired to surround 
the wretched prisoner with a barrier of cireume> 
stances, from whiich escape seemed impossible. 
And so it was. The accused had plead: ‘mot 
guilty ;” but when called upon for his defence, he 
could only wildly protest. his innoeenee, And 
although the ablest advocates present, out of pity 
for his condition, volunteered to, and certainly 
did defend him, and to the best of their ability, 
still, hardly a fact or circumstance favorable to 
the prisoner was brought to light. The charge 
of the judge was, in effect, an instruction to: the 
jury to return a verdict of guilty, which they did 
immediately, and without leaving their seats. 
Upon being called on to answer as to why 
he should not be. sentenced to death, Tyrrell 
again, and in the most solemn and earnest man+* 
ner, protested his entire innocence of the death 
of Mervyn Clifford, assigning again, as a reasoft 
for his presence by his body, that he had. beer 
called there by the death-cry, and had but just 
drawn the knife from the wound where the mur- 
derer had plunged: it, when his captors entered. 
The impression, however, produced by this 
avowal; may be gathered from a remark of the 
judge, who, im passing sentence of death, used 
the following extraordinary language : “ Richard 
Tyrrell, either you or I committed this murder 1” 
Tyrrell was forthwith remanded to his cell, to 
awaitithe day of execution: And it was while 
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here that he made strange and startling con- 
feesion. It was vo thie effeet: thet he was the 
murderer of Mervyn Clifford—not, indeed, in 
fact, but in intention, and at Aegxt; that he had 
stayed at the inn, upon the night of the murder, 
waited in his room until all the household had 
tetined, and approached and entered the chanaber 
of his friend, solely for the purpose of murdering 
him, to obtain the contents of his satchel; and 
that he was only prevented from accomplishing 
his ohject, because forestalled by the death-blow 
of an unknown assassin, who fled throwgh the 
window upon his approach, leaving him in the 
position in which he was found by the innkeeper ! 
Is is almost needless to say tha this confession 
was looked upon as declaring what was absurd 
and impossible; and by its very desperation, it 
seemed to confirm the guilt of the condomned, 
Publie indigaation was excited against him, to 
the highest degree of exasperation; no reprieve, 
whatever, was allowed him; and upon the ad- 
judged day, Richard Tyrrell was executed for the 
ctime of which he had been found guilty, in the 
presence of thousands who flocked to witness the 
lamentable spectacle—protesting, with his latest 
breath, that the confession which he had made 
since his trial, was true, in every particular! 
Such is the story. And-now, after a narrative 
so conclusive and certain in guilt as this (which 
We cannot wonder should have acted with abso- 
late conviction upon the minds of his judges), it 
tamains to be told that Richard Tyrrell uttered 
nothing but the truth in his dying confession, and. 
that he died, innocent of the blood of the mur 
dered man, save, as he had declared, in intention ! 
The sequel, disclosing these strange and ex- 
taordinary facts, may be told in a few words. 
Fifty years, a full half century, after the exeen- 
tion af Tyrrell, and when the recollection of. his 
imputed crime had almost died with those who 
had flourished in the prime of manhood at the 
time of its commission, an old and faeble man 
lay dying at the White Hart, He seemed to be 
inketle bodily anguish, his dissolution proceed- 
ing rather from extreme age, and the slow decay 
of vitality, than from any sudden suspension of 


the fanctions of natmre. And yet he seemed. 


laboring under the most distressing mental pain ; 
the unintelligible words, which he muttered from. 
time to time, showed his mind to be fixed upon 
some one event of Ris past life, and as.he writhed 


and tossed about upon his bed, fearful groans: 


barst continually from his lips, 
“Send for a priest—-« clergyman!” he at 


length exclaimed ; and at éntervala he cantinued , 


to use the same imploring words, notwithstand- 
ing the assurances ef those around him.that thay 
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had done so, until ‘the curate of the parish en~ 
tered his room.and sat down by his bed. 

“Doa’tspeak, sir, if you please!” the dying: 
man eagerly exckaimed. “I have little to say; 
bus that I wish te say at once, and ease my saind: 
of ite load. Ié isa ascret which I alone heve 
concealed within my breast, these fifty yeam;, 
God forbid that I should die with it, leaving 
forever unspoken! My name is Wat, Hardie. 
Lhave lived:leng, sir, and committed many fene-. 
ful crimes; but the.one of which I would now: 
speak, is the blackeat, the most terrible and 
tasacherous of all. You may have heard of Mer 
vyn Clifford—a gentleman. whe lived some miles 
north of here?” ; 

“What! the same who was murdered in this. 
inn many years ago?” the clergyman asked, ~ 

“ Yes, air; she very eame. I was hie servant: 
for a while, beéorothe died, and sometimes trav- 
clled with him from one part of the country to 
another. He often earried large sums of money: 
with him; asd'méré than oxce, I contrive to 
steal a pert of his treasure. But it was not long, 
before I was discovered, amd dismissed in dis 
grace. I wandered away to one of the northem: 
cities, where E.quickly lost all that I had, in idte- 
mess and vice. Thos I grew desperate ; the wans 
of money drove me to:thet which I would not 
otherwise have dated todo. I knew that Mr. 
Clifford was to be at the White Hart ian, upon 
a: certain-evening, with s large amount of money ;' 
and: I réapived.to go:there and try to-obtain it. 

“DU pan thie evening; then, I arrived at the inn. 
‘The commtny was solitary and lonely, and no one‘ 
notieed amy apptoach. I waited, bekind the’ 
hetige, in:the wet and cold, until all the lights 
were owt; and then, sallying out, I prepared to: 
cabry out any-endertaking. The guest-chamber, 
as-I knew, was upon the.first floor; the window - 
was low, unfastened, and easily reached and 
opened ; and in afew moments I had reached the 
casing, and clambered within the room. I could’ 
hear the deop breathing of the sleeper, close at 
hand ; and ‘noiselcsely, for I had removed my 
shoes before entesing, I crept around the root, 
seavthing for the valiee. This I soon feund, 
upon:s chair by the bedside; I knew, by its 
great weight, that the money was in it; and ex- 
ulsing @t-zay snocess, I commenced to make good 
Tey roteent. 

‘Brat, 8 fate would have it, I stumbled, ia 
theidarkness of the room, over a footstool, and- 
fell at fall length, the bag clattering heavily as I- 
came down. Mr. Clifford instantly started up: 
in bed, and demanded te know who was there. 
Thad hardly risen again to my feet, when he 
sprang from the bed aid scixed me. There was - 


not a word uttered by either of us; the striggie 
was short and deadly. He was a much stronger 
man than I, and Iquickly found myself growing 
weak in his grasp. Thonghte of the conse- 
quences of being taken filled me with desper- 
ation; and drawing s knife which I had con- 
coaled, I plunged it into his breast. He gave 
one shriek, and fell, covered with blood, senseless 
and dying! While I was hurriedly scraping to- 
gether the money, which had been emptied from 
the valise, and scattered over the floor, in our 
struggle, a faint light shone in the room, and 
starting up in alarm, I discovered a man stand- 
ing behind me, carrying ® dark lantern. I 
waited to see no more; but rushing to the win- 
dow, I sprang out and hastened across the fields. 
Not a person had seen me or known of my pres 
ence, save the dead man and him who had inter- 
rupted me; and never, a8 I believe, until this 
day, has my presence at the White Hart, upoa 
that fatal night, been suspected,!”” 

“And you, wretched man,” the horrified curate 
exclaimed, “knew of the trial and execation of 
Richard Tyrrell for this crime, of Which you con- 
fess yourself to have been guilty ” 

“Ay, I knew it; and therefore my lips were 
sealed the closer! His death was the price of 
my lifé; and he died, when I might have saved 
him by“ speaking’ these words which I have 
spoken to you. And, before God, I wish that I 
had uttered them, and so saved him; better, far 
better for me, would a few moments of torture 
and shame upon the gibbet have been, than fifty 
long years of biting remorse, filled with agony, and 
haunted by the memory of this double maurder 1” 

‘The strength of the dying penitent hardly 
carried him to the conclusion of his story. He 
expired soon after he had spoken the last words 
—more miserable in hie end, it may be well be- 
Keved, than Richard Tyrrell, his unhappy victim. 

One explanation remains to be made, and we 
have donc. It may, perhaps, appear strange that 


Mervyn Clifford should, with his last words, in-. 


dicate Tyrrell as his assassin ; but this, upona 
little reflection, can be easily explained. The 
darkness of the room preveated Clifford from 
discovering by whom the fatal blow was etruck ; 
and in the few moments of consciousness which 
superveried before death, the sight of his former 
servant struggling with these who had arrested 
him, with bloody hands, and pale and trembling 
with apprehension, naturally stiggested to his 
mind, weakened as it was with approaching 
death, that his murderer stood before him. 
This, at least, is & reasonable hypothesis upon 
which t6 account for one of the strangest oceur- 
vances connécted with Tat Mugper at THe bev. 
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PART 


‘Wnat a pretty face was that of Mary Hay- 
wood! And how, mote than ever pretty was it 
on the morning of which I write, as it leaned 
from the window and the mellow, September 
sunlight slanted its golden waves across it, till its 
frame of brown hair seemed thick with jewels, 
and the white forehead, touched as with a halo! 

But it was no angel’s face that it should be so 
circled about with light. The dainty curve of 
the red lips, the glimmer of pearly teeth between 
them, the dimples that the merry, happy smiles 
tracked over cheek and chin, and even the eyes, 
beantifal, brown and clear, testified, as plainly 
as they could, each and all, that the spirit which 
gave the glow, warmth and color to this living 
picture was very human. Alas, so very human! 

But Mary Haywood, human though she was, 
at heart was trae, kind and trusty; and though 
at times, in the light of her own beauty, she 
went @ little way from the right path, the better 
yoice of reason and conscience within, always 
won her back again. Perhaps her mother thought 
of this As she came into the room, and watched 
the pretty face, peering anxiously out of the 
window; because, for a moment, she looked 
amilingly upon her, with a true gleam of motherly 
pride in her eyes and about her mouth. But 
Mrs. Haywood’s temper wasn’t of the most placid 
cast, in the world; and, very evidently, at that 
moment, @ most aggravating thought stirred up 
alittle war within her, for she looked exceed- 
ingly vexed, and the smile went from her face. 

’T should like to know, Mary!” was the way 
she commenced, “I should like to know, what 
you are watching at that window for? and what, 
under the sun, you have got your hair curled up 
for, inthat shape? I would really like to know !? 

Now, Mary, the pleasant, happy little girl that 
she was, just smiled at this, and gave her curls 8 
toss hackward, and parsed up her little red 
mouth in a very pretty coaxing way. 

“©, you necdn’t make up your coaxing 
mouths at me, Mary, you needn’t; I understand 
it all like a book! Iknow who you are on the 
lookout for, the little eoft-handed, simpering- 
faced dolt!” Mrs. Heywood said, working her 
self into a real passion. 

“But, mother, you never saw him, you are 
not half feir about it—” 2 

“No, nor I never want to, that’s a fact! If 
you have a mind to let your head get tarned in 
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this shape, I'll have nothing to do with it. But 
let me tell you this, Mary, if you give up John 
Lathrop for this city fop, you’ll see the day that 
you'll repent of it. You will—mark my words!” 

Mrs. Haywood grew very emphatic as she 
spoke. She was in earnest, that was ¢vident, 
for when she turned away her eyes were filled 
with tears, and there was a flush of indignation 
upon her comely face for a whole hour after- 
wards, as she busied herself about her household 
affairs. And Mary, too, was somewhat disturb- 
ed, yet she did not leave her place by the window, 
but continued watching there ; looking down the 
green lane to the road, and over the road until it 

lost itself in the distance, 

But she saw some one at last. Or, she saw 
the dust rise up like a cloud, and then come 
nearer and nearer along the old road, until, after 
awhile, the quick cantering of horses’ hoofs were 
close by the lane; and looking, again, out of the 
window—very shyly, of course—she saw her de- 
licate city lover, Mr. Henry Rainsforth, fasten- 
ing his horses at the old wooden post. Ah, how 
her eyes danced, then, and how her little dimpled 
hands grew busy in a moment, brushing back 
the clustering curls, adjusting the little linen 
collar, tying the brown riding hat, and smooth- 
ing down the folds of the faultless, sweeping skirt. 
And how bright her eyes were, as she danced out 
of the door and down the lane, holding back with 
her gloved hands, her long flowing habit ! 

She did not allow Mr. Rainsforth to enter the 
house. When he came for her she had a sly, 
pretty way of running to meet him, and of get- 
ting him away from her father’s premises as 
hastily as possible. So it is not to be wondered 
at, that when Mrs. Haywood went into the sit- 
ting-room, a few moments after, to speak to her, 
she was not to be seen, at the window, down the 
lane, only away off where the cloud of dust was 
rolling along the road. 

Mrs. Haywood sighed, and went about her 
work again. Never before had any of Mary’s 
love-affairs so troubled her; but now it seemed, 
indeed, to her, that her poor child’s head was in 
danger of being turned ; that for the love of a few 
smoothly spoken compliments, and a few prettily- 
worded declarations, she would turn, forever, 
from a heart that was as true and trusty as the 
faithfal sun, itself, that arose every morning in 

the east. Thinking this over and over again did 
Rot reconcile it to the mind of good Mrs. Hay- 
wood. Unlike many mothers, she cared more 
that the arm that should protect and the heart 
that should shield her child, should be true and 
strong, than that her home should be a grand 
and costly one, and that the lines of her life 


should drop among the luxurious ways of wealth. 

While she worked in the kitchen, a step was 
heard at the back-door, and before she could 
glance out of the window, to learn who was com~ 
ing, John Lathrop entered the room. 

“Good morning, John!” she said, in her © 
pleasantest tone. ‘A fine morning.” 

“Yes, very fine,” John answered in a husky, 
unnatural voice. ‘Is Mary at home?” 

“No, John, sho’s away, and I am sorry enough 
for it. You wished to see her? if you have any 
word for her, I gucss I can manage to remem- 
ber it.” 

“Thank you, but I think I will come again.” 

His eyes were on the floor (the pleasant, -hon-. 
est blue eyes, that had always been so fall of 
light and life), and he looked so sad and dis-- 
heartened, that Mrs. Haywood could hardly keep 
back the tears. 

“Te will bo all right, I am sure, John,” she 
said, thinking to comfort him. 

“O, yes, all right, any way, I suppose,” he, 
answered, a little bitterly. ‘You are very kind, 
Mrs. Haywood. I will call again this evening.” 

And eo John went away, and Mrs. Haywood, 
thinking about him, and the cruel way in which 
he was treated, put aside her work, and going. 
into her little bed-room, luxuriated in a “ good 
cry,” @ womanly antidote for an overcharged 
heart! And Mrs. Haywood was relieved. 





PART SECOND. 

Mary Haywood sat in her little chamber weep- 
ing, though, for her life’s sake she could not tell 
just what troubled her. It was the evening after : 
her ride with Henry Rainsforth, a clear, bright 
evening, with the mellow September moon riding 
high in the heavens, its brightness undimmed by 
the first touch of a cloud. 

Perhaps tho child was thinking of the morning, 
and of the strange, polished words that Henry 
Rainsforth had spoken to her. Thinking of ‘the 
fine home, in the city, that he had asked her to 
share.with him—of her beauty which he had 
told her was fit to adorn a palace. And, then 
again, she might have been thinking of John 
Lathrop, of his little brown house on the hill, the 
broad fields of grain waving in front. of it, and 
the green orchard running along at the back. 
She knew every troe in that orchard, every nook 
in and about the old house. Her lips moved, 
and she whispered softly, so very softly, as if 
afraid the evening air would turn traitor and 
carry her thoughts where sho did not wish them 
to go—“ John—John |” 

Just at that moment, her mother called from © 
the foot of the stairs, saying that some one was 
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waiting in the sitting-room to see her, and that 
she must come down. Who could it be? Per- 
haps Henry had come to speak to her father. 
Maybe, it was John, but she hoped not, she 
could not bear to see, or speak with him. 

After bathing her face and brushing back her 
curls, she went down to the sitting-room. As 
she had feared, John was there. When she went 
into the room he was talking with her mother, 
but her presence seemed a signal for their conver- 
sation to cease, for after she bowed and faintly 
said “good evening,” her mother turned away 
and left them alone together. Left them alone 
just as she had done a hundred times before—not 
ina laughing, teasing way, but with a severe, 
settled look in her eyes and about her mouth. 
‘They sat for several moments without speaking, 
and the silence to Mary was oppressive and 
painful. But at last, John said, in a ead, alter- 
e@ way, rising and going towards her : 

“You can’t want us both, Mary, I am sure. 
‘Will you choose between us, now ?” 

She had not expected this. It came so very 
suddenly upon her, that the color went away from 
her face, leaving her as white as though she had 
been dead. She could not speak, even. Her 
lips moved, but not a sound came from them. 
All the while John stood watching her. Ifithad 
been any one in the world besides him, her speech 
would not have turned traitor to her. 

“Will you tell me, now?” he asked, again, 
seeing that she did not speak. 

‘Fhe color came back to her faee at this. Why 
was he so anxious to prese the question upon 
her? She would ask him. §o she eaid, half- 
shading her face with her hand: 

« Why do you ask that!” 

“Why?” he repeated, his eyes kindling. 
“ Who has a better right to ask it? Am I adolt, 
indeed, Mary, because I am of country birth 1” 

Ah, John, John! Your quick, hasty speech 
has done the work for you. There will be no 
more hesitation, no lack of words, now! The 
ctimson heart of the crimeonest rove was never 
richer in color than are the cheeks of Mary! 

“No one, I do not question your right. You 
are free to go, when you choose !” 

' Well—I will go!” 

-And he wont. All the time that he was going 
Mary prayed that he might come back again. 
Bat no. He did not raise his eyes to her face as 
he turned away. His step was firm and steady 
as he crossed the room, and firm and steady 
dewn the lane, and into the road, until she could 
hear it no longer. Then, foolish child, how her 
heart grew still within her, as if the whole of its 
life had gone out after him! And how likes 
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guilty thing, she crept softly up stairs, to weep 
the whole night away ! 
PART THIRD. 

Bright and cheery as the next mornjng was, 
to Mary it seemed the darkest that had ever 
dawned upon the earth. 

“How pale you are, child, are you sick?” 
was the first exclamation of Mrs. Haywood, as 
she entered the kitchen. 

“No not sick, I am very well. I came down 
to help you about breakfast. What shall I do?” 

“Do? Why nothing with that moping look 
on your face. You'd better go out a little way 
and get a taste of the fresh air. You're 98 white’ 
as a ghost.” 

“ Where shall I go?” 

“ Well, if that isn’t a funny question for a girl 
like you! Why, where's the road, child ?”” 

Mary did not answer, but moved slowly away 
to get her hat and shawl; while her mother wish- 
ed secretly, that Henry Rainsforth had been at 
the bottom of the Red Sea for all of coming to 
Cranston with his pretty, insipid face. Perhaps 
she would have been in a more amiable state of 
mind could she have known where Mary’s thoughts 
were that morning. 

“Which way should she go? up or down the 
road?” Mary wondered, as she stood at the foat 
of the lane. 

She hesitated 8 moment, and only a moment. 
Looking once towards the hill, where John’s 
house stood, decided her, and she turned in an 
opposite direction. As she went along, revolving 
in her mind the incidents of the last twenty-four 
hours, she noticed a half-folded letter lying in the 
grass by tho roadside. Stooping to pick it up 
she caught a glimpse of the penmanship which 
seemed strangely familiar to her. She knew, at 
once, that it was none other than that of Henry 
Rainsforth. Wondering, at his carclessness, she 
folded the letter and was about placing it in her 
pocket, when sho caught sight of her own name, 
half-way down the sheet. That was enough to 
do away with all caution. Curiosity must be 
satisfied. So she read the letter. Ah, whata 
strange letter it was, too! and whatstrange things 
were there for a lover to say of his sweetheart ! 

Standing there in the road, Mary read it again 
and again ; read it till her eyes seemed bursting 
from her head, and her lips were white with mor- 
tified pride and anger. : 

“He was having a sweet flirtation,” so Harry 
Rainsforth wrote to his city friend, “with a little 
country beauty. She was as fresh and bright as 
a June rose, without a city way or air to spoil 
her. And better than all, she was strictly dovot- 


MARY HAY WOPD'A BEAUX. 


ed to him; tarned the-eqld shoubler to-every 
one of her ‘try beaux. She believed.every- 
thing he said/to her—that some day~ she would 
be mistress pf his city home and city fortune. 
Ha, ha! was rich indeed! But he hada 
plan—woulsl his friend like to hear it? This was 
the way it ran—” 

Ah, ‘how the soul of the woman revolted at 
the words which followed! How she loathed and 
spuryicd the poor wretch who had so insulted hor! 
Buy where and whet next? Should she go home 
to/her mother and lay the letter before her? No, 
sho did not think that the wisest way. Should- 
she go to her father—her sober, steady, practical, 
plow-thoughted father? No, that would be of 
(bat very little use. There was but onc to go to, 

jand that oue was John—abused, wronged John. 
But she went to him. He was out in the or- 
chard, his mother said, when she inquired for 
him at the house. So to the orchard she went, 
and there she found him. When he saw her, a 
strange look of wonder and surprise came over 
his features. But for her ghastly face, he woutd 
have turned away from her. 

“ What—what is it?” he asked, as she placed 
the letter in his hands. 

But withont speaking, she motioned him to 
read, and then sank down ‘upon the green turf, 
and covered her face with her hands. When 
she looked up his features were convulsed and 
barning with rege. 

“Stay here,” he said, taking her by the arm. 
“ Stay until I come back. No, you cannot go.” 

With the letter in his hand, he leaped over the 
orchard fence, and strode hastily across the ficld, 
in the direction of Esq. Fuller’s house, where 
Henry Rainsforth was a guest. I¢ seemed to 
Mary that he was not away three minates, before 
she saw him coming back again, holding the un- 
fortunate city wight by the collar, in a manner 
which the latter gentleman might have com- 
plained of on account of its familiarity. When 
he came to the orchard wall, he leaped ovor with 
him with as much ease as a cat would have 
made the same distance with some paltry game 
in ber mouth. 

“You see that lady, Mr. Rainsforth?” John 
began, dragging him up to Mary. 

“Yes, y-c-e-, sir.” 

“ And you see that letter?” 

“ Yes—yes, sir.” 

“Dw you write that letter?” 

“No—that is—I—you see—” 

“Did you write it?” thundered John. 

“Yes. That is, I didn’s mean it” 

Yes you did write it, ami to pay you for it, I 
am going to break every bone in your contomp- 
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tible body. Down on-your kmees, quick, before 
Miss Haywood, and beg her forgiveness!” 

He went down. upon his knees, whether willing- 
ly or not, John Lathrop will havo to say. But 
this much I know, that he sued as humbly for 
pardon, as ever did a condemned criminal, or an 
errant school-boy. But Mary did not answer 
him; instead, she turned away with an expres- 
sion of intense loathing upon her face. 

“Can I go now?” he asked, as he arose to his 
feet, turning a pitiful look upon Joba. 

“Yes, you can go! By go, I mean that you 
may leave Cranston, just as quick as your puny 
feet can carry you, and if I catch sight of your 
face once, mind, once more here, I’ll show you 
little mercy.” 

Depend upon it, reader, that grass didn’t grow 
under Henry Rainsforth’s fect as he made his way 
to the depot. After he went, John turned away 
without a word. But Mary followed him, saying 
between her tears, as she laid her hand on his 
arm: “Ido not know how to thank you for 
your kindness, John. Depénd upon it, I will 
never forget it of you. I do not ask you to for- 
give me, I know that that is impossible.” 

It was her turn now to go awayfrom him. As 
she started, ho caught her firmly by the arm. 

“Not so, Mary,” he said in a slightly trem- 
ulons voice. “If you have the first thought of 
love and kindness for me,if you care for me, stay!” 

Well, yes—Mary stayed, most inquisitive 
reader. In fact, she stayed until the whole 
neighborhood was searched for her, and her 
mother was nearly wild with fright. Whether 
she ever went home again, I cannot say, but I 
can testify to this trath, if you wish it, that now 
she is at the home of John Lathrop, and that 
people have a strange way of prefixing a Mrs. to 
her name. 





THE DYING BED 
Biest be the taper which hath power to shed 
Light on the features of that angel face ; 
Blest be the sudness of this solemn place; 
Blest be the circle round that parting bed, 
Whence many days all earthly hope fled; 
And the spirit which hath well nigh reached by grase 
‘Tho rest of toll, the guerdon of its race, 
Faint, but with hidden manna gently fod. 
Off have ye tended with unwearied care 
This couch of hers in knxious term of birth ; 
Your meed of love, her mother joye to share; 
Now hars the joy, sad ye are left to mourn; 
For all your care can never keep on earth 
‘The glorious child that shall to-night be born. 





Remewper.—Any persons already subscribers 
to Ballou’s Dollar Monthly, can receive our bril- 
liant new mammoth weekly journal, Zhe Wel- 
come Guest, for'a year, by enclosing us one dollar 
and a half, and mentioning in the letter that they 
are on the subscription list of the Magazine. 


The Florist. 


Ho, jewel-keeper of the hoary North! 
Whence hast thou all thy treasures? Why, the mines 
Of rich Golconda, since the world was young, 
World fail to such a glorious show! 
Yea, the wintry king, 
Bo long decried, hath revenue more rich 
sparkling dismends. 








‘Than Mas. Seeovanny. 


Parlor Plants. 
Many persons inquire of us, ‘‘ What can we grow ina 
window?” We answer thus—a great deal and to much 
advantage ; temperature from 40° to 60°; the east window 
is prefesable to thb south or west. There are many whose 
position or circumstances do not permit them to have a 
greenhouse, but all have window—and it is surprising 
to see how much can be done by ald of a few lights. A 
‘copious supply of water, frequent sponging and syringing 
Of the foliage, and judicious airing, will result in success. 
Mearly aii plants will grow in earth from the woods, or 
very rich sandy soil; they will even grow in sand, if water- 
ed frequently with manure water. The following plants 
are adapted for windows, and will give s saccession of 
Doom all winter :—ezalia, begonia, cacti, calla, eapheas, 
enna, daphne, dracinn ferra, fuschia (kept very molst), 
pmreninm, hoye, jeamine, justicia, metrosidaros, myrtle, 
exalis (with sun), olea, olesnder, passifiora, primuls. 
These, with Bengal and tes roses, will make an ample va- 
wiety for three or four windows, and afford bloom nearly 
the whole season. 
. 


Bengals. 

Of these well known dafly or monthly roses we need 
s@hroely speak in the way of advice. They are the favor- 
{tes of the poor and rich, being within the capacity of any 
housekeeper who has # south aide window, and the glow- 
ing ornaments of the extensive conservatory. In the 
pleasure-garden they add life and tone to the variety of 
Yeas marked occupants of the flower-beds and borders. 
Similar pil to that recommended for’ the Bourbons will 
wai then, and they require no special pruning but to 
rim into shape. Let every one have at leasta couple of 
these precious flowers in pots ; they will repay all the time 
‘and care lavished upon them. 


Poreshia. 

The Barbadoes, or West India gooseberry. This plant 
bears very little reeembiarite to the other kinds of Cacti, 
as it hus thin leaves and vound stem, like any other ligne- 
ous plant. The commonest kind has white Gowers, but 
the flowers of the Perreiia Bleo are of « beautiful pink. 
The fruit resembles the gooseberry, and is good eating. 
The pereshias are quite handy, growing im the same tem- 
‘perature, and requiring the same treatment as the opantes 
or common Indian fig. 


Leonitus. 

Lion's eer. Shrubby plants from the Cape of Good 
Hope, with scarlet or orange flowers, whith are produced 
in whorls round the joints of the stem. The flowers are 
produced in the autumn, and the plants require a rich, 
light soll. ‘They are rather teudér, and require carly and 
stong protection duxing the winter. They are tery 
showy, and will repay the care they require. 


Yellow Vetohiing. 

A Beitish climbing vetch with yellow flowers, only found 
in sandy soil. It is not very beautiful, and scarcely worth 
the cultivation, save because of its growing in @ poor, 
sandy spot, where almost anything else would die. 
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THE FLOR. | ‘ 


Russian Hot-House. \ 

Beyard Taylor thus describes the mi egnificent green- 
house which tye cmrs maintain for the production and 
growth of tropical and other exotic ints amidst the 
snows of ser eee Botanical fen, in which I 
spent an n, contains one of the f inest collections 
ef tropical plants in Burope. Here, in lal -itude 60°, you 
may walk through an avenue of palm trees aif <ty feet high, 
‘under treerforns, bananas, by ponds of lotus a.nd Indian 
lily, and banks of splendid orchils, breathing an pir hoary 
with the richest and warmest odors. The extent (yf these 
giant hot-honses cannot be less than a mile and\ « half. 
Tao chort summer, and long, dark winter, of the 4 Yorth 
requires a peculiar course of treatment for these 







months is obtained in that time, and the productive q 
tes of the plant are kept up to their normal stan 
After that result is obtained, it thrives as steadily asin 
more favored climate. The palma, in particular, are 
specimens. One of them (a phenix, I believe,) is now in 
blossom, which is an unheard-of event in such a latitude.” 





Treatment of House Plants. 

The wants of plants cultivated in the winter, are thc 
game as in summer; these are, beat, moisture, sun am 
air. Of the first they generally have too much ; of th 
latter rarely enough. They are most frequently kept i. 
& room heated up to 70 degrees, which is much too hot. / 
The great majority of plants will do better until they be- 
gin to blonm, with a heat not exceeding 45 or 50 degrees. 
If you have s room with windows facing south or 
cast, in which the temperature can be kept generally at 
50 and never fall below 40 degrees, your plants can prob- 
ably be kept in good health and condition, as far as heat 
is concerned. With regard to moisture, it is more dafi- 
cenit to meet the wanta of plants. You may dreneh the 
roots of planta, but that is not all they want. They de- 
sire a moist atmosphere, which it is impossible to give 
them in a room heated elther with stove or by pipes 
from s hot-air furnace. Your plants need not only water 
at the roots, but frequent waterings of the follsge, which 
not only refreshes them, bat removes the dust from the 
leaves, which is very injurious to plants. 


Hanging-Vases for Plants and Flowers. 

A beautiful ornament for a room may be ma@e by a 
hanging-vase of terra cotte, poreeiain, or similar material, 
suspended by a colored cord. The plants most suitable 
for this kind of growth are maurandia, the foliage of 
which is delicate and ornamental, and the flowers of 
which, though small, are very beautiful; the lobelia gra- 
ellis, with its profusion of tiny cobalt blue flowers; the 
pemophilia and common money-wort. Allof these men- 
tioned vines are very delicate, sending up some slender 
arms to cling round the conds, while other branches hang 
lightly and gracefully downward. 





Epilobium. 

The French willow-herb. A tall, showy perennial, with 
stoloniferous roots, only suited to shrubbery. It requires 
no care in its culture—the only difficulty being to prevent 
its overpowering everything else, when once it is planted 
fm any situation not execedingly dry. There are several 
wild species of epilobium common in Great Britain, one of 
which is called by the odd name of codlings-and-cream. 


EEE FLORES: 


Geraniums, Fuchsise, etc, dfiristg Winter. * 

‘Hey cannot heve toe maoh light ahd feeds air at any 
srason of the year, Dr the exterior air always canteins a 
ue proportion of moisture, whilst the air of a ream 
‘enavoidably drier than is beneficial to the plants. The 
application of water to the soll requires far more attention 
than it usually recetves—in other words, never water 
thom while the soll in thelr pote is moist; and, when you 
do have cecasion to petfonn this operation, do it efbota- 
‘ally, with water that has: been allewed to stand im the 
kitchen for seme hours before i is applied to the plants, 
go that it fs as warm or warmer than the soil to which it is 
to be added. Under ordinary otroumstamces it should be 
Salat Seed sneteee and | ary Sas “wenn. Se: 

very dry and hot, every other day. 
Vases. 

‘The best flower plants for thjs purpose are pelargont- 
tums, especially the best scarlets; and seedling petunias of 
GGszent kinds should be raised, as their habit of growth, 
as well as their varied and attractive colors. renders them 
peculiarly adapted for a suspended position. The effects 
of the richer colors may be greatly aided by tufts of the 
graceful grasslike isolepis gracilis, and by some long trail- 
tng plants of tropesolum canariensis, which may be artifi- 
ally festooned from one vase to another. Among the 
most desirable plants of pendulous growth, suited to bes 
kets or vases suspended in this manner, are, first and 
foremost. all the verbenas, which are naturally of trailing 
habit, and of every variety of gay color, from snow-white 
to rose, violet, crimson and daszling scarlet. 





Thoughts on Flowers. 
Campbell says that the word ‘ daisy” iss thousand 


times pronounced without adverting to the beauty of its 
etymology—ths eye of day. A beautiful flower is the type 
of mortality; it flourishes for s few days, then withers, 
dies, and is seen no more. Christ says, ‘Consider the 
Hiies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do 
they spin; and yet I say unto you that even Sélomon, in 
all bis glory, was not arrayed lke one of these.” In the 
Old Testament, the lily is God's chosen ower. 

Dahlia Culture. 

Florists hasten the vegetation of the dahlia plants by 
ploughing them ina mild hotbed, if such is at hand, or 
even laying them in the hothouse, covering them up in 
sawdust, dry sand, charcoal dust, or other similar mate- 
al In this manper they are propagated very extensively, 
Dy obtaining cuttings when the shoots thus hastened have 
become one or two inches long. 


The Compass Flower. 
A little plant ie found upon the prairies of Texas called 


the ‘ compass flower,” which, under aJ] changes of weath- 
¢z, sein, frost or sunshine, invariably turns its leaves and 


guide to the traveller who, unaided by the needle, sepks to 
explore those vast plaing alone. 
Baacoces. 

Handsome stove plants, somewhat -resthblitig the In- 
Gan shet. They showid be grown in loazm, peat and'semd, 
nd they are incrensed ‘by dividing the rovts. 

_ 
Weteonia. 

Raibous-eeted planta, very neasly allied to gladiolus, 

and which require exactly the same cultawe. 


Tea-Roses. . 

The tea-rose Ys a general tavortte; eebicttly for pot-cul- 
ture; their delightful fragraniee secures them this conaiqe- 
ration, while their partially expanded buds are derervedly 
attractive. We have no details to offer under the heal of 
culture, only to repeat that they require a rich, loamy 
soll, prepared by selecting friable loam from an unbroken 
pasture, and allowed to remain in heap for some time 
till It becomes friable; to this add equal parts of clear 
sand and leaf-mould with a little charcoal, if convenient, 
which latter serves to keep the soil porous—a very impor- 
tant consideration, the tea-rose being very susceptible of 
Injury from the stagnation of water about its roots. For 
looming in the greenhouse, re-pot a few select plants in 
Qctober, Into six-inch pots. Keep them shaded for a few 
days after watering them thoroughly, and then select & 
situation where they will have air and light when It can 
be admitted ; see that the superfluous water doesn’t remain 
round the pots, and supply {t in s judicious manner, only 
when necessary. By pruning out very weak shoots, and 
shortening others, the form of the plant may be gredually 
corrected and preserved. For outdoor culture nothing 
special fa requisite but » good, rich, light border. = 
Oemelisas. ) 

Rersens whoheve purchased camellias feom greenhouses 
need to de cautioned about beinging ¢hem into a ware 
room. They will dwindle, drop their leaves, fail to bios: 
som, and perhaps die. They meed the ecolest, ligintest 
place they ean have, and will bear considerable thet if:melb 
syringed with cold water in the morning. Keep themine 
cool, light place, aad ayrings or spsiakle them well and 
often. ‘They will wellrepay theeare. Grecahouse plants, 
in general, bronght into parlors and living rooms wil nes 
thrive unless the air is supplied with molsture, and thes 
ebundantly, by water on the store or in the furmace 
chamber, and they be well and frequently syriaged er 
sprinkled. 


Olintonia Pulchella. 

Many lovers of this charming little flower complain (ins 
it {s diffichlt to get the seeds t6 germinate. The following 
treatment, ff fhe seeds are godd, wilt be found affevtutat: 
Sow in shaliow pans upon fine rich sofl, and cover Hghty 
with fine éifted sand; after about six deys water thera 
with a fine syringe till the water rises to the surthoe, which’ 
should be kept up to the mark, and the plants will te 
found to have made good progress. When about half an 
inch high, they can be taken out is sell brain, 
transplanted into the flower-borders, beds, or pots, tm 
either of which it will Dot Rill to prove iteelt one of the 
most beautifal annuals in cultivation. 


Heaths. : 
‘The kinds grown in greethonses are all natives of the 


} Cape of Good Hope, and they are very numerous. Heaths’ 
} require good drainage and frequent waterings; and though 
flowers towards the North, thus affording an unerring | 


‘water should never be allowed to stand in the saucers, the 
roots also should never be suffered to beconte dry, as when. 
| once withered, they can never be recovered. Heaths slso 
} require abundance of fresh str, ‘and'no plants are more in- 
} jured by being kept in rooms. They should not be shifted 
oftener than once in three or four years. 
Barth Pea. ; 
An ensiual pes, which forms patt of the flowers and pots 
| wader ground; and which, though not very beattiful. # 
often cultivated for its singularity. It is a hardy annual, 
| and should be sown im April or May. 


Curions Matters. 


Qurious Case. 

‘A young man was lately tried before the Superior 
Court at Salem, for stealing & horse and buggy from a 
stable-keeper in Lynn. He confessed the crime, said he 
sold the team and took the money for It, but nevertheless 
he was acquitted by the jury! It appeared upon evi- 
dence, and the statement of his own counsel, that the 
alleged thief was such an outrageous liar, that there was 
no reliance to be placed upon his confession, even though 
it was against his own interest to make it. The man who 
was said to have bought the team was not forthcoming, 
and there being no corroborative evidence that the fellow 
told the truth, the judge ruled that the jury shouldn't 
believe him, though be confessed everything that was 
charged in the indictment; and he was accordingly dis- 
charged. This is the first Instance that has come under 
our observation of a man escaping punishment, or reap- 
ing any similar advantage, solely from the fact that he 
was a notorious lar. 


Singular. 

Workmen engaged in excavating a clatern In Marietta, 
Ohio, after passing down through six feet of seady loam, 
and through three feet of conglomerate rock, so hard as to 
yequire Liesting, found under the rock a cavity about a 
foot in depth, and in the earth below this cavity s human 
stcoloton and the bones ef animals. The bones were very 
¢id and crumbling. A part of the upper jaw of the skel- 
ton contained the teeth, which were very mueh worn, 
Belonging evidently toa person well sdvanced in years. 
‘Tho bones had probably been cemveyed there by water, 
which at some time may have flowed through the cavity 
beneath the rook. The opening is sbout 600 feet from the 
present bank of the Maskingam River, and about 15 or 
90 fot below the level of the plain. 





Remarkable Ignorance. 

‘The Donal jouruals relate an extraordinary case of ig- 
morance in « village pear that town. A physician called s 
few days ago to prescribe for the sick child of = peasant 
‘woman, and ordered a warm bath. “What is s beth?” 
said she. ‘Heat some water in your pot on the fire, and 
put the child into it!" A few minutes later a neighbor 
entered, and found that the woman had put the child 
into the pot with the water, and had placed the little 

, feature on the fire, which she was diligently stirring up! 
Qf course the neighbor rescued the child from the horrible 
fate with which it was threatened. 

Voluntary Starvation. 

A singular instance of voluntary starvation occurred 
recently near Oskaloosa, Iowa A lady laboring under = 
mental aberration for some time, finally about two 
months since came to the determination to starve herself 
to death. She refused every kind of nourishment, even 
water, and at last died, after living without liquids or 
solids of any kind for sixty-eight days. It is proved by 
ample authority that during that time, she never took 
two ounces of any nourishment whatever. 


Spontaneous Generation. 

‘The problem of “spontaneous generation,” or life with- 
out germ,” bas assumed a new phase. The Paris Acad- 
exnie des Science, which up to a recent period scouted the 
very idea, has now proposed a prize of 2500 francs for the 
Dest essay of an experimental character, calculated to 
elucidate this very important inquiry. 


CUMIOUS MATTERS. 


A vemaiifehie Stam. 

The stall which was used by his lordship Bishop de 
Charbonnel at the conscsration of the coadjutor bishop of 
Toronto, was composed of an old stad! of the late lamented 
Bishop Meddonnell, and the crook was that used by the 
abbot of 8t. Filian to bless the Scottish army at the battle 
of Bannockburn. It is of solid silver, with some relic en- 
closed. behind s white stone, and the workmanship con- 
clusively proves ite antiquity. It is probeble that such 
‘an interesting staff was never beld one similar occasion 
by any consecrator outsiie of the city of Rome. It was 
while kneeling before the abbot, holding this blessed staff 
in his hand, that the English monarch remarked that the 
Scots weve suing for mercy. He found his misteke, how- 


Romantic. 

A remarkable romance in real life has lately occurred in 
Louisa county, Iowa. A man named Crall has been re- 
united to his wife and family after a separation of forty- 
seven years. He was a soldier in the war of 1812, and his 
family then resided near Philadelphia. Ais wife heard 
that he was killed, and afterwards went West with some 
friends. After his discharge, he returned, and was told 
that his wife and children had moved away, and after. 
wards died. He has since been living in Jefferson county, 
New York, and only came to » knowledge of his wife's ex- 
istence by her attempt to secure a land warrant on his 
account. 


How to pronounce “ Ough.” 

The ending syllable “ ough,” which is such a terror to 
foreigners, is shown up in its several pronunciations in 
the following lines : 

“Wife, make me some dumplings of dough, 
They ‘re better than meat for my cough; 
Pray, let them be boiled till hot through, 
But not till they ’re beavy or tough. 
Now, I must be off to my plough, 
And the boys (when they ‘ve had enough) 
‘Must keep the fites off with » bough, 
While the old mare drinks at the trough.” 


The Scotch Thistle. 

When the Danes from England invaded Scotland, and 
were about to make a night attack upon the Scottish 
forces, marching barefooted to prevent their tramp from 
being heard, one of them trod upon a large prickly thistle, 
which caused him to utter sharp cry of pain. The 
Scots were thus apprized of their danger, and immediately 
ran to thelr arms, and defeated the Danes with great 
slaughter. The thistle was thenceforward adopted as the 
national insignia of Scotland. 


A Chinese Custom. 

In China the barbers, instead of performing their duties 
in shops, go about ringing bells to get customers. They 
carry with them a stool, towel, and a pot of fire. When 
called by any person they run to him, plant their stool in 
sconventent place, and go through the usual operations 
of the toilet, for which they charge a farthing. 





Wovel Invention. 

.M. Camille Vert, # Parisian, bas invented a flying ms- 
chine in the sbape of a fish, which, while in the air, he 
can guide in any direction. The emperor was present at 
the trial trip, whicl took place under the high ceiling of 
the Industrial Palace, aad has authorised a public exbibi- 
tion of the machine. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Acurious Calculation. 

What a curious creature a man would be, sys some 
newspaper writer, were his voice in proportion to his 
weight, as that of a locust, which can be heard the dis- 
tance of one-sixteenth of a mile. The golden wren is said 
to weigh but half an ounce, so that s middling-sited man 
would weigh down not short of 4000 of them ; end it must 
be strange if « golden wren would not outweigh four of 
our locusts. Supporing, therefore, a common man weighed, 
as much as 16,000 locusts, and that the note ofa locust 
can be heard the sixteenth of a mile, a man of common’ 
dimensions, pretty sound in wind and limbs, ought to be 
able to make himself heard the distance of one thonssnd 
Milles. 


Queer Custom. 

Among the many stzange customs of the past, still pre- 
served in Engiand, is one which requires the sheriff ef the 
city of London, or one of the-under sheriffs, on any day 
between the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel and the 
Morrow of St. Martin, to perform before the Queen’s Re- 
membrancer the ceremony of chopping fagote with a bill- 
hook and adze, as suit and service fora piece of land called 
the Moor, in Shropshire; and the counting of six borse- 
shoes and sixty-one nails, as sult and service for a piece of 
Jand called the Forge, in the parish of St. Clement Danes. 
‘The service was performed last year on the 81st of October. 





Singular Death. 

‘About six years ago a young man in Philadelphis, at- 
tempting to catch @ rat, was bitten in the arm. The 
wound was peinfal immediately after the occurrence, and 
the arm became much rwollen. Relief was obtained, and 
the injured limb seemed to be healed. At intervals, how- 
‘ever, it would become inflamed, and a few weeks since the 
diseased part became worse, and the symptoms assumed a 
dangerous form. The sufferer Ungered until recently, 
when he expired. 


@©urious Practice. 

Barrow, in his ‘Visit to Iceland,” mentions a rather 
curtous but effectual plan in practice among the Iceland- 
ers for tying their horses, which is believed to. be peculiar, 
to the island. Thoy tie the head of one horse to the tail 
of another, and the head of this one to the tail of the 
former. Under these circumstances, if the animals are 
Gisposed to move, it will only be possible in a circle, and 
‘even then there must bean agreement to turn their heeds 


the same way. 7 


Bemarkable Fact. 

Orange or lemon juice left upon a knife, or other piece of 
iron, will, in a few days, produce a stain so nearly resem- 
bling that caused by blood, as to decelve the most careful 
observer; snd not many years ago, in Paris, aman was 
nearly convicted of murder, owing to « knife being fond 
fa his possession, stained with what was pronounced by 
several witnesses to be blood, but was afterwards discovered 
to be Hime juice. 

A revengeful Puss. 

A Tralee paper states that a cat, having beon chastised 
by its owner for eome misdemeanor, disappeared. Subse 
quently, puss stood in her master’s path as he was going 
somewhere from home, ané-selsed his hand, to which she 
held so firmly that her Jews had to be od in orche ty re- 
Jens‘ the Baind from her grasp. The wound proved vo 
‘Virulent as to cause death. + 
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A hard-hearted Schoolmester. - 

A German magaxine recently annowneéd the death of a 
schoolmaster in Suabla, who for fifty-one years has super. 
intended a large institution, with old-fashioned reverity. 
From an average, inferred by means of recorded observa- 
tions, one of the ushers had calculated that, In the course 
of his exertions, he had given 911,500 canings, 121,000' 
floggings, 209,000 custodes. 136,000 tips with the ruler, 
10,200 boxes on the ear, and 22,700 tasks by heart. It 
was further calculated that he had made 700 boys stand’ 
on peas, 6000 kneel on the sharp edge of wood, 5000 wear 
the fool’s cap, and 1700 hold the rod. How vast (exclaims 
the journalist) the quantity of human misery infilcted by 
‘a single perverse teacher! 

A mathematical Genius. 

The Bt. Louls Bulletin gives an account of a remarkable 
mathematical genius now in that city. Ho is twenty-eix 
years of age and has attended school but two months in 
his life. He is a dull-looking young max, and camect dé 
taught anything, yet he can answer questions in avith- 
metic, geometry, amd trigonemetry, which would pumié 
the brains of scholars towork ont. What he knows seems 
to be of intaition. 5 ‘ 


An odd Fashion. 

‘A Paris letter-writer states that as an addition to the 
ball-room toilette, the distinguished perfumer and fabri- 
cant of gloves, Faguer, stitches the white kid gloves with 
blue, pink or violet ellk, according to the coler of the robe 
with which the glovesaretobeworn. The glove, fastesed 
with two buttons on the back of the wrist, is also a noy- 
elty in favor with the hastJon. 


Singular Death. . 
‘A London female pickpocket stole five sovereigns from & 


lady in an omnibus. On being arrested, she managed to, 


swallow two, the remainder being found on her person. 
‘Two days after she died in the hospital of the prison, and 
& post-mortem examination revealed the two pleces of 
money in her stomach, which were recovered and returned, 
to the owner. 


New Discovery. 

It {s reported that a large bay, thirty miles wide by one 
hundred long, has been found on the western coast of 
Lower California, between latitude 26 degrees 40 minutes, 
and 28 degrees 4 minutes, the entrance being narrow and 
near 27 degrees. This bay has been a fevorite resort of- 
whales, and was discovered by a whaler which entered the 
bay and had a good time of it. 


Odd Fatality. 

‘The Salut Public of Lyons, soys: “A death eaused by 
a very singular accident, occurred in the querter of BE 
Just. Several chikiren were making # great noise, in the 
passage of a house, whert two men hurried out in great 
haste, from opposite directions, to ascertain the cause, and 
ran against each other with such violance thet one of: 
them fell dead on the spot.” 


Remarkable Incident. 

‘A marriage was lately celebrated at Wallingford, Con- 
necticut, at the residence of the Dridegroqsy's Sather, fx 
pecdence of « gteat-greet-greatimother, grest-grendiather, 
and great-grandmother, greasiéather and grandmothery, 
father, mother, and children, im ell forty-one of one. 
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The Housewife. 


To Wash Woolens. 

Une soft water, and in order to make a lather, put half 
@ pound of soap into a gallon of water (or as much more 
im proportion as is necessary), and boll it until the soap is 
dissolved ; wash through two waters (unless one ls found 
sufficient), as warm ascan be borne, adding, as you go 
op, what quantity of the soap-water is needed ; wring them 
out each time, then throw them into a rinsing-tub, and 
fill to covering with boiling water. Let them remain until 
cool enough to admit of handling, then proceed to rinse, 
and well wring them. Observe the rinsing water must be 
hard water. This method will do for any kinds of woolens ; 
Dut for large and strong articles, such as blankets, car- 
pets, etc., perhaps wringing would be better omitted, and 
iti all cases, care should be taken to spread out the articles 
stralght and smooth. 


Apple Island. 

Secv obale envugh bc make c'quank: ctvain W Uacoagh a 
shove, sweeten it with fine white suger, and flavor it with 
leanom or rose. Heat the whites of six eggs to a hard 
froth, and stir into the apple slowly, but do net do this, 
till just before it is to be served. The apple should be 
stewed with as little water az possible. Putit into a glass 
dish. Serve nice, dolled custard made of the yoiks of 
the eggs to eat with it. 





Sauce for Rump-steak. 

‘Take equal parts of ale, red wine and catsup,  plece of 
Dritier and © little pepper, with « teaspoonful of garilo 
‘vinegar; stir these over a hot fire ins small svace-pan, 
and pour it very hot upon the steak. It will forma 
pleasant addition to the gravy of any roast mest, and can 
be made in a few minutes. 


Cough Syrup. 

One ounce of elecampane, one ounce of comfrey, one 
ounce of horehound, and one ounce of wild ¢herry bark.- 
Put these in one quart of water, and boil down to one 
pint. Add three cups of honey, one cup of sugar, and 
one table-spoonful of sweet oll. Take ove tabi¢-spoonful 
every two hours. 


Rice Padding. 

One pint of cooked rice, one pintof milk, one tetspooe- 
fe of salt, amd the yolk of fur eggs. Bake till done ; 
then add the whites of four eggs beaten to « froth, with 
hur table-spoonfuis of sugar. Bake again five minutes. 
Serre with quid sauce. 





Mint Sauce for Roast Lamb. 

Pick the leaves off the stalks; wash and dry them care- 
fully; chop them with a sharp knife very quickly, to 
preserve their greee color; put it into a boat; add suffi- 
cleat vinegar to made it liquid, and powdered sugar te 
take off the acidity of the vinegar. 

‘Ponst without Butter. 

Put ina pen « pint of milk; ween i bolls, have twe 
table-spoonfals of flour dissolved in a littlecold milk, and 
pour in, and salt, let it scald, but not boll; and pour it 
over the bread. 


Lemon Drop Cake. 

One pound of flour, half a pound of butter, helfe 
Poand of leaf suger, the yolks of three eggs, the white of 
Ot ogg, amd fee grated rind of ene lemon. Baked in 
Portions bf the size of s large walnut. 





Pickle for Red Cabbage. : 
‘Take a fine latge clossty-grown cabbage, strip the out- 
side leaves off, out it acress in rather thin pleces, and lay, 
them on s dish, steewing salt usually all over them. 
Cover with a cloth, and let them remain so for twenty 
hours. Then drain the cabbage, and put it in = jer with: 
alisplee, whole pepper, emd a little ginger sliced. Pear 
cold white wine vinegar over it, and the closely from the 
atmosphere, 
Orange Marmalade. 

One pound of oranges, half s pound of lemons, three 
quarta of water. Boil slowly for two hours; cut all, tak- 
ing out the seeds. To each pound of fruit take two 
pounds of loaf sugar and one pint of the water in which 
the fruit was bolled. While cutting the fruit into thin 
slices, pour the water upon the sugar, end then bell all 
together for haif an hour, 


Indian Pudding. 

Take one pint of milk, and one-quarter of a pound of 
Indian meal, and boil it smooth; then add one-quarter 
and half a quarter of a pound of butter, and halfs pound 
of sugar. When cool, beat in the yolks of six eggs; beat 
the whites of the eggs to froth, and add them last. Put 
in sploe to your king. Bake the mixture on shallow 
plates. 


Blacking for Stoves. 

‘A good blacking for stoves may be made with half 
pound of black leed finely powdered. mixed with the 
whites of three eggs, to make it stick; then dflute it with 

me beer till It becomes as thin as shoe blacking; after 

tirring, set it over the fire to simmet for twenty minutes. 
When cold, it is fit for use. 
Bride, or Pound Cake. 

One pound of flour, three-quarters of « pound of but- 
ter, three-quarters of a pound of lump sugar, one pound 
and a half of currants, five eggs, © quarter of a pound of 
lJemon-peel, two ounces of sweet almonds, « teaspoeuful of 
yeast, and 0 glass of brandy. 

To make Ginger Muffins. 

One dosen of eggs, two pounds of flour, two and a half 
pounds of butter, one pint of molasses, one teaspoonful of 
soda, a handful or two of brown sugar, and a tablespoon- 
fal of ginger; beat all well together, and bake them. 


Soarlet on Woolen. 

For two pounds of goods take two ounces of cochineal 
and two ounces of cream of tartar. Boil the dye fifteen 
minutes, then dip in the goods, and air until the color 
sults. Color in brass or copper. 


A simple Sponge Cake. 

Take twelve eggs, two cups of powdered loaf-sugar, the 
grated rind of a lemon, and half ite juice; beat tos stiff 
froth; then add two cups of sifted flour, and bake in s 
quick oven twenty minutes. 


Pound Cake. ! 

One pound of ass cas poiss a6 cope oie Soe 
butter, and eight eggs; beat it well, and bake thres-quar- 
tote of an hour. 


Te prevent Mould in Books. 


th few dope of ail of Invender will seve a Mirany from 
mould. Sprinkle it about 2 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Scalds and.Burns. 

Plunge the part in cold water as soon as possible, and 
keep it there until you can got some dry flaur in a daedg- 
ing-box, pepper-box, or a bag made of millinet or open 
eloth, with which you can coat the burn evenly with flour 
fas soon as it is taken from the water. Keep shaking on 
the flour as long as it will stick, and lightly wrap it up to 
keep it there, and do nothing else. Eat nothing, drink 
nothing but water until free from pain, and then live 
‘upon very light diet until the sore is healed. 


Muffins. 

Flour, one quartern; warm milk and water, one pint 
and a half; yeast, a quarter of « pint; salt, two ounces; 
mix for fifteen minutes. Then further add @our, s quar 
ter ofa peck; makes dough, let it rise one bour, roll it 
up, pull it into pieces, make them into balls, put them in 
® warm place, and when the whole dough is made into 
balls, shape them into muffins, and bake them on tins. 
‘Turn them when half done, dip them in warm milk, and 
babe to 2 pale brown. 


BSmelts, potted. 

Gut them with a skewer under the gills, leave in the 
Tee, dry them well with a cloth, season them well with 
salt, mace and pepper, and lay them in a pot, with half a 
pound of melted butter over them; tie them down, and 
ake them in s slow oven three-quarters of an hour. 
‘When ahnost cold take them out of the liquor, put them 
into oval pots, cover them with clarified butter, and keep 
them for use. 


Baked Plum Pudding. 

Take one loaf of baker's bread, broken up (except the 
crust), and pour over it three pints of warm milk, and let 
it stand foran hour. While warm put ina piece of but- 
ter as large as an egg, half a pound of relsins, six eggs, 
and half s pound of currants, adding citron, nutmeg, 
brandy, and anything else you please, Bake St three 
hours, and eat it with wine sauce. 





To soften old Putty. 

In removing old broken panes ffom s window, it is gen- 
erally very difficult to get off the herd, dry putty that 
sticks round the glass and ita frame, Dip a small brush 
ima little nitric or muriatle acid (to be obtained at the 
druggists), and go over the putty with it. Let it resta 
while, and it will soon become so soft that you can remove 
it with ease. 


Potato Pudding. 

Boll one quart of potatoes quite soft, and then rub them 
smooth through a hair sieve. Have ready half « pound 
of melted butter and six eggs, beat light; mix the butter 
with half a pound of sugar; stir in the eggs, adding half 
® pound of currants; put the mixture into a thick cloth 
and boil it halfan hour. To be eaten with wine sauce. 


Salmon, rolled. 

Take a side of salmon, remove the bone, clean it nicely, 
and throw over the inside pepper. salt, nutmeg and sauce, 
with a few chopped oysters, parsley and crumbs of bread. 
Roll it up tight, put it ‘intovadéep pot, and bake it ina 
Quick oven. Make s common fist ssuos and pour over it. 


Liniment for Sprains, eto. 

‘One pint of spirits of alschol,oue drachm of camphor, 
two drachms of opium, and two drachms of spirits of ter- 
pentine. 
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Oyster Patties or Pies. 

As you open the oysters separate them from the liquor, 
which strain; pasboll them after taking off the beards; 
pérball sweetbreade, cut them in slices, lay them and the 
oysters in’ layers, season lightly with salt, popper and 
mace; then put half a tencupful of liquor and the same of 
gravy; beke ina slow oven. Before serving put a tescup- 
fal of cream, a Uttle more oyéter liquor, and « cupful of 
white gravy, all warm, but not boiled. If for patties, the 
oysters should be cut in small dice, gently stewed and 
seasoned as above, and. put in the paste when ready for 
the table. 


Pink Dye for Silk. 

Safflower previously washed in water until it ceases to 
give out any color, and dried, eight ounces; subcarbonate 
of pods, two ounces; water, two gallons. Infuse, strain, 
edd French chalk four pounds, scyaped fine with Detch 
rushes, and precipitate the color upon it with nitric or 
tartarie acid.—Light hue Dye for Silk:—Make a forment 
of nix parte of bian, elx parts of indigo, six of potas, and 
one of madder. To dye silk of a dark bine, it must previ- 
ously receive what is-ealied « ground eelor—e red dye 
stuff, called avelail, is used for this purpose. 
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Penrith Pudding. 

Cover the bottom of a dish with a layor of grated bread; 
then add a layer of apples sliced fine; sprinkle plentifally 
over ft some sugar, with some spices, cinnamon and net 
meg, and: smell lumps of butter; then add « layer of 
grated bread ; another of apples, spices, sugar, etc., and 60 
on until the dieh is fall. Bake it, and serve it with sauce, 
or butter and sugar mixed together. 

Smelt, fried. 

Gut them with askewor under the gills, leave in the 
roo, dry them with s cloth; beat an egg and rub it over 
the fish with a feather; strew bread crumbs over them, 
and fry them in some boiling hot lard. Shake the fish 
occasionally, and fry them « nice brown. 

Lemon Pudding. 

Best together three-quarters of « pound of sugar, oon 
half a pound of butter. five eggs (beaten toa froth), two 
large spoonsful of grated bread, the Juice of one large 
lemon, and half the rind grated. Bake fm plates, wih 
paste belew: 

Cinnamon Biscuits. 
Half a pound of dry flour, one pound of lump eugat 


finely sifted, one pound of butter, sixpennyworth of pom 


dered cinnamon. The whola td be mixed with a glass of 
brandy or rum, then rolled very thin, and baked Ma 
quick oven. 

Baked Bread Pudding. 

Broken pieces of bread are good soaked in milk until 
soft, then add two eggs toa quart, « Hétle salt, butter, 
Jemon-peel, nutmeg, or cinnamon, and sugar. Bake an. 
hour. This is wholesome, and best for common use. 
Involuntary Blushing. 

‘This arises from diffidence and natoral bashfulnesa, and 
can only be corrected ‘by mingling much in society, and” 
exerting ali the moral energies to cog quer it. 

To stop Mouse-Holes. 

Stop moure-holes with plugs Of Common hard soap, and 
you will do it effectually. Bats, cockroaches and ants 
‘will not disregard it. , 
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Editor's Gable. 





MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitor anp Proprixror. 





A STRONG MAN. 

We have, from time to time, mentioned the 
lectures of Dr. Winship, of this city, on the 
physical culture of the human body. He recently 
again lectured in the Mercantile Hall, when he 
lifted before the audience two hundred and thirty- 
two pounds, dead weight, with his hands alone, 
suspended himsclf by his little finger, and shoul- 
dered a barrel of flour, taking it from the floor! 
He declared that the only true success in life, was 
success in livieg. In regard to his own practice, 
the lecturer said he was-now gaining strength as 
fast as at any timo for four or five years past. 
He commenced five years‘ago exercising an hour 
and a half each day; three years ago, he, excr- 
cieed an hour cach day; now he averages no 
more than forty minutes each day, and he never 
takes any violent gymnastic exercise when he is 
weary, or when, to use his own words, he does 
not feel like taking it. He said that before the 
new year he would hold out at arm’s length the 
weight of a barrel of flour. He has nearly 
reached that wonderful point already. The doc 
tor is a young man, we should say about twenty- 
three or four years of age, some five feet six 
inches in height, and has brought himself to this 
degree of extraordinary strength by an easy but 
systematic course of exercise. His lecture is a 
well written and philosophical discourse, and has 
been delivered in many of the towns and cities of 
New England. We doubt if there be another 
man living, who can lift as much as Dr. Winship 


cam do. 
———+ 2-2 > ____ 


WELL TO REMEMBEE.—Any peteons residing 
in New England, having shcet music, magazines, 
newspapers, or serial works of any kind, which 
they desire to have neatly bound, have only to 
address them to this office, enclosing directions, 
and hand the package to the express. The 
works will be bound in the neatest manner, and 
at the lowest rates, and returned in one week. 
Godcy’s Magazine, Harper’s New Monthly, 
Hasper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Magazine, Atlantic 
Monthly, London Iitustrated News, Punch—in 
short, all and every serial work is bound as above. 





Srorexvovus.— There are stone bridges in 
China throe or four miles in length. 











THE NEWSPAPER. 

Those persons having charge of families, who 
do not see them supplied with at least one good 
miscellaneous weekly paper, leave a very impor- - 
tant duty unfulfilled. Such « medium of instrac- 
tion has many advantages over books; first, 
because no books of equal capacity in quantity, 
can be afforded so cheaply as a newspaper, and 
secondly, none are so interesting, because the. 
newspaper consists of a variety measured out in| 
proper quantities, as to time and quality. Being 
new every week, it invites to a habit of reading, 
and affords an easy and agreeable mode of ac- 
quiring knowledge, so essential to every one. It 
causes many hours to pass away pleasantly and 
profitably, which would otherwise have been 
spent in idleness and mischief. The first taste 
for reading that is elicited from children is mani- 
fested in tho miscellancous paper, in which they 
earliest learn to feel an interest, and to read with , 
attention. Some writer has said he could at ouce 
decide whether a family were in the habit of read- 
ing a good paper or not, by # very few minutes’ 
conversation upon general subjects with its 
younger members. There is a moral in all this, 
that it is well to rightly understand. 





Amewaine Just.—Tho Sacramento (Cal.) 
Standard says that a restaurant keeper in that 
city, after waiting in vain the other morning for 
the arrival of his customers to breakfast, found 
that a mad wag, or a secret enemy, had slyly sub- 
stituted a pair of young kittens for a brace of 
rabbits, which had been hung on a hovk at the 
door. The mystery was solved. 

ore —___. 

AspicaTION oF a Kixo.— Kamehameha, 
King of the Sandwich Islands, has abdicated in 
favor of his son. This step is attributed to the 
dissatisfaction of the people with his conduet in 
shooting his secretary, while under the influence 
of intoxication and jealousy. 









Noble occupation, farming! Mother Eve mar 
ried a gardoner.—New York paper. 


But her husband lost his place by it! 





Trve.—Some one beantifully says: “The 
eyes sce clearer, that have looked through tears.’’* 


EDYTOR'S TABLE . 


LADIE®’ DHtissks IN TURKEY. 

The Journal de Constantmople pubfishes the 
text of an imperial edict, regulating the costames 
of the ladies in Turkey, in conformity with Mus- 
sulman tradition. We give the principal points of 
the document ‘as a matter of curiosity in the pres- 
ent day. All women must take the greatest care 
to refrain from everything contrary to good con- 
duct, and must watch most attentively over the 
honor of their-family. The laws ard customs of 
other nations have regulated all that is connected 
with the observance of n orality. According to 
the Mohammedan law, the first obligation for 
women consists in the use of the veil; conse- 
quently, for a Turkish woman to depart from the 
observance of that custom is a breach of not only 
a social duty but of a precept of faith. Nevor 
theless, for some time past a certain number of 
women, contrary to tho laws of propriety, make 
use of very thin veils, and dresses mede of’ ma- 
terials that have never before been used for such 
purposes, and walk about with their featares and 
persons too much seen. They moreover affect 
indelicate manners, and in the public promenades 
mix with men. Henceforth all women, whoever 
they may be, on leaving their houses must wear 
thick veils which completely cover their features, 
and be clad in dresses of cloth or other suitable 
material, without embroidery, trimmings, or ex- 
ternal ornaments of any kind. They must not 
show themselves out of doors simply in stockings 
and slippers, but must wear half-boots in yellow 
morocco leather, or some other suitable and de- 
cent covering for the feet. When they go out to 
make purchases they are strictly prohibited from 
entering shops, but must stop on the outside to 
be served, and must not remain longer than is 
absolutely necessary. When they are on the 
public promenades they must confine themselves 
to the part reserved for females. Any woman 
who shall be guilty of acts against the law will 
be severely punished. No family shall keep 
equipages beyond their means, and the drivers 
must be most carefully selected. ‘The men must 
also conform to the laws of propriety, particular- 
ly in the streets, or they will subject themselves 
to severe punishment. 

ere 

Manvettovus.—The very last curiosity spoken 
of in the papers, is a wheel that came off a dog’s 
tail when it was a waggin’. The man who dis- 
covered it has retired from public life. 








Punrsuev.—A female Fagin has been un- 
earthed by the sharp polieemen of Gotham. She 
clotted, fed and bodged a namber of young latis 
and employed them to steal. 








*. &é FUBLIO SEHAKER. ee 
A cold; wintry morning, but there is a latge 
and patient audience nearly filling the spacious 
Masic Hall, just across the street from our office. 
After a hymn sung by the choir, there steps imto. 
the desk upon the platform, a tall, slim individ- 
ual, with small head and rather sharp features, 
his hair parted, school-boy like, upon the side; 
and lying very close to his forehead and face: 
His first movement after placing his manuecript: 
open before him, is an uneasy and awkward mo- 
tion of the body and arms, accompanied by a 
peculiar “pursing up” of the mouth. Settling: 
his head a little on one side, he thrusts one kand: 
in his pocket and cominences to read. Ashe: 
proceeds, his whole person seems to be very much’ 
ig the way, and quite restive, the lower limbs 
doing an extraordinaty amount,of duty in their’ 
brave efforts to support the physical structure. 
Notwithstanding the discourse is evidently writ-' 
ten, word for word, yet at times his hesitancy 
and pauses become almost painfully trying, the’ 
words coming forth as though drawn out by the: 
utmost effort of pliysical strength, from some’ 
party who has got hold of the other end of 
them, the speaker dwelling often upon the prep- 
ositions and conjunctions. Then again the words 
flow forth with great velocity, as though the: 
“slack” had been let go entirely by the atore- 
said party at the opposite end. Emphasis and 
pancteation are entirely disregarded, totully ig-' 
nored—the speaker appears to have no more! 
power of rightfaily using inflection than a steam-: 
engine—trué, there is an ample supply of the in-: 
gredient on hand, but it is tumbled out and 
dumped upon the sadtence like loads of coal’ 
upon a sidewalk, witheut the most distant regard’ 
to appropriateness or common sense. So much’ 
for, manner, now for matter. What opulence’ 
of thought, what mibtilty of analysis, what 
varied and brilliant stores of knowledge are lay 
ished in this awkward manner, what delicate pie-* 
tures from nature; how the halls of philosophy 
and science are thrown wide open to the listener,: 
how soon you forget the man and his manner, to 
Inxuriate in the tropical richness of his matter! 
What profundity of wit, yet how playful ; what’ 
immensity of intellectual resource! This por- 
traiture will be easily recognized in this vicinity. 
—__ +2 > —____ 
Try 11.—The homeopathic remedy for hydro- 
phobia is to. swallow # dog smaller than the one 
which occasioned the malady. 





Conraincross.—We-would call the reader’s 
attention to the names we are constantly adding 
to our regalar list of eontibutors. , 





ANECDOTE OF JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 

The, following amusing anecdote is told of 
him in the double character of a patron. of litera- 
ture and parsimonious money-holder, which 
appears to be exceedingly characteristic, Among 
the subscribers to Audubon’s magnificent work 
on ornithology, the subscription price, of which 
was $1000 a copy, appeared the name of John 
Jacob Astor. During the progress of the, work, 
the prosecution of which »was extremely expen- 
sive, M. Audubon, of course, called upon several 
of his subseribers for payments. It so happened 
that Mr. Astor (probably that he might not be 
troubled about small matters) was not applied to 
before the: delivery of all the letter-press and 
plates. Then, however, Audubon asked for. his 
thousand dollars; but he was put off with ong 
excuse or another. “Ah, M,| Audubon,” would 
the owner of millions observe, ‘yon come at a 
bad time ; money is very searce; I have nothing 
in bank; I have invested all: my funds.” At 
length, for the sixth time, Audubon called upon. 
Astor for his thousand dollars. As he was ush- 
ered.into the presence, he found William B. 
Astor; the son, conversing with his father. No 
sooner did the rich man see the man of art, than 
he began: “Ah, M. Audubon, so you have come 
again after your money. Hard times, M, Audu- 
bon—money scarce.” But just then catching an 
inquiring look from his son, he, changed his 
tone : “ However, M. Audubon, I suppose we 
must, contrive to, let you have some of your 
money, if possible. William,” he added, calling 
to,his son, who had walked into an, adjoining 
parlor, “have we any money at/all in the bank ?” 
“Yes, father,” replied the/son, supposing that he 
was asked an earnest question pertinent to what 
they had been talking about when the ornithol- 
ogist came in, “we have two hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars in the Bank of New York, 
seventy thousand in the City Bank, ninety thon- 
sand in the Merchants’, nimety-eight thousand 
four hundred in the Mechanics’, eighty-three 
“That'll do, that’ do,” ex- 
claimed John Jacob, interrupting him, “It 
seems that William can give you a check for 
your money.” 


“Remarkapie—it is claimed that a mass of 
the best Cannel coal, of the size of a whale, con- 
tains more oil than a whale. 





Tntense Sum.—The foreign shipments of 
specie from New York for eleven months amount 
to nearly sixty-eight million dollars. 

sy _—_—_—_ + Oo 
» Woop.—Wood sells to, families, in San Fran- 
cisco, California, for ten dollars per cord. 








WOMOR'S TAPER, 


THE FRENCH BMPEROR. . + 

Lonis Napoleon is said to be yery. completely 
under the control of his wife, especially since his 
return from the Italian war. The behaviour of 
the empress at the Council of Ministers is worth 
observing. The most abstruse and driest ques- 
tions are listened to by her majesty with the 
greatest apparent attention. She always comes 
armed with pencil, and with, paper, and takes 
down notes with the prettiest pedantry in the 
world. It is true that the fair and snowy hands, 
as if rebellious against the thankless office, are 
continually occupied in sliding to and fro the 
rings upon her fingers, and in turning and twist- 
ing the bracelets on her wrists, whose pretty little 
Chinese jingle formed so funny an accompani- 
ment to the reading of the report upon the Peiho, 
expedition the other day, that the grave seigniors 
all langhed aloud, and the emperor joined good- 
humoredly in the merriment, .and, seizing her 
majesty’s hand, kissed it rapturously, making the 
funny little bells, with which the bracelet was 
hung all around, ring out a more joyous peal 
than ever. All is not prose and dry discourse at 
the cabinet councils; the presence of woman en- 
livens even these pedantic meetings. As to the 
emperor himself, the fatigue and anxiety of the 
late campaign, the disappointment in not having 
struck. a grand coup, and the vexation experienced, 
at not having assumed a higher position than be- 
fore, have advanced that terrible disease to which 
all sovereigns are subject in their latter years— 
that green and yellow melancholy, that mysteri- 
ons form of spleen which doctors cannot heal and 
which physic cannot cure, but which seems as, 
inseparable from, the kingly trade as colic from 
the painter’s craft, or ophthalmia and cousump- 
tion from that of the cutler and the glass-blower, 





Liserauity.—Rey. James Peeler, of Talla 
hassee, Florida, has sold. the patent right of a 
plow of his own invention for $250,000, and has 


given away for church purposes, $200,000 of it, 
Pal A 


AycesTrat Pripe.—In Australia, the pride 
of ancestry, it appears, is in having had a convict 
for a father—the “stock” being considered 
“more pluck-y !” 


te 

Ax Ipea.—Seeing a cellar nearly finished, a 

waggish friend of ours remarked that it was an 
excellent foundation for a: story. 

Sronrercant.—Leigh Hunt says, shrewdly, 

that travel is the conversion of money into 


Finerroor Parer.—Dip paper into strong 
alum water, and it will resist the action of fire. 
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SNULBNT AWD MODERN MHOHANTOS: 

Many persote asvert that the grandeur of the 
monuments of the ancients, and the great size of 
the stones they employed for building purposes, 
prove that they understood méchanics better 
than the moderns. The least knowledge of me- 
chanics, however, shows this view to be errone- 
ous. The moderns possess powers which were 
tinknowh to the ancients, such as the screw and 
the hydranlic press, the power of the latter being 
limited only by the strength of the machinery. 
The works of the ancients show that they ex- 
pended a vast deal of power and labor to gratify 
the pride and ambition of monarchs, but the 
moderns can do all these more easily and in less 
time, whenever théy deem it necessary. There 
was nothing in ancient times comparable to that 
daring, ingenious and stupendous monument of 
engineering skill, the Britannia Tobotar Bridge 
across the Menai Straits, projected, designed and 
built by Robert Stephenson, the famous English 
engineer, who had previously built 4 simitar but 
smaller structure—the Conway Tubular Bridge. 

Had the Britannia bridge existed in ancient 
times it would have been regarded as the first of 
the severe wonders of the world. Greater and 
more expensive structures Imve been raised, but 
wone displaying more scierice, skill, and ingenu- 
Ry, and none requiring such tremendous me- 
ehanical power to execute. The Britannia Ta- 
balar Bridge was built to conduct the Chester 
sad Holyhead railway across the Menai Straits, 
to the island of Anglesea in the Irish sea. The 
two tabes to accommodate a dotble track, rest 
upon two abutments and three piers. Exch tube 
fs 2513 feet long. The tnbes are nearly square 
St the terminus. They are from 80 ‘to 40 feet 
high, and 14 feet 8 inches wide, and are of iron, 
each tube containing 5000 tons of wrought iron, 
and abont 1000 fons of cast iron. The tubes 
were consttucted each in four sections; the sec- 
thons extending from the abutments to their cor- 
responding piert, exch 250 feet long, were built 
éa situ, on immense scaffolding, made for the pur- 
pose, of heavy timbers, even with the railway;’ 
but the middle sections, each 470 feet long, were 
built on piers on the Caernarvonshire shore, then 
floated into the stream and elevated to their po- 
sition. Each of these sections weighed 1800 
tons. 

+e + 

A THrivine City.—The statistics of build- 
ings erected in St. Louis for ten months previous 
to November 1, show an aggregate expenditure 
of $7,173,000. oth one 

2-2 + ____. 


Overponn.—Ship-building at the pregant time. 


VICTORIA BEIBGR AT MONTREAL. 

The length proper of this bridge is aboat two 
tmailes, and it consists of two abutments, each 250 
foot long, and 24 piers 90 feet in. length and 16 
broad, reduced to 83 feet attop, and the shape of 
a wedge at the upper end (to divide the ice in 
winter), and all built of solid blecks of limestene, 
which together, makes 3,000,000 feet of solid 
masonry ; then resting upon this foundation are: 
24 iren tubes, each 242 feet span, and the centre 
one 880 feet, under which steamers will pass on 
their trips down the St. Lawrence ; the tubes are: 
60 feet above the summer water level; entire 
length of tube 6600 feet; each of the 24 weighs, 
322 tans, and the contre one, being double, weghs 
840 tans. Total weight of iren work 8000 tons.; 
Tho size of tube is 22 feet high by 16 broad.. 
The greatest expansion and contraction of each 
tube caused by the variation of the temporasare 
from 40 below zero to 126 above, does not exceed 
3 1-2 inches, which space is left between, cach, 
one being placed upon rollers so that the effects 
of this-variation is not at all dangerous or sud-. 
dem. The only: wood used in the whole structure 
is the string pieees that the rails are laid upon,, 
and « narrow sidewalk that is now being laid at 
the aide of one of the rails for the employees to 
pass with more ease and rapidity upon. ‘The 
cross pieces are of 1-4 inch iron laid seven feet 
apart. The cost of the entire work will be 
about $6,500,000. 





Cousse or Traps.—Nés many years ago. 
our English cousins used to find the mode of 
dress of Amefican gentlemen very ridiculous. 
Now they admire it so much that they have senw 
to ene clothing firm in New York city the sum of 
£1980 sterling for ready-made clothing since the 
first of August, and nearly half of this amount. 
has been shipped to London. ; 

ie : 

ALL To No Purpose. —There was consumed 
in Scotland during the last four years, 22,270,369: 
gallons of liquor, valued at $56,000,000; and in’ 
England, during the same period, 63,007,655 
gallons, valeed at $157,719,000. Pretty good 
drinkers, those people.. k 

rere 

HE HAD BETTER—Says « daily, “Charoh,. 
the artist, is now engaged on a view of a volcano: 
in South America.” Church had better keep. 
away from the “crater.” 

——_— ore r 

Tnuuense Uxvsrtaxine.—London is at length 
to be thoroughly drained.. The drainage works 
will be colossal and enduring. They will take five - 
Yoaums to execute, and. epat four millions sterling, 


“11 POOR OL VERE GE. 

+k Wit to the seat of government, during the 
session of Congress, is a trip that amply repays 
the fatigue and expense of a journey of hundreds 
of miles. Cortainly no American should ever 
think of going abroad, until he has spent at 
least n few days at the capital. It is only at 
‘Washington, that yon can see gathered represen- 
tatives of all parts of the country. We do not 
mean simply political representatives, but business 
and professional men; ay, and worhen, too— 
from east, west, north and south. And you can 
searcely ever pass many days at Washington 
without secing some delegates from the wild 
tribes of aborigines, the descendants of the native 
lords of the soil. In the personel of the foreign 
embeaasies, too, you meet with striking represen- 
tatives of the old world, so that you move, for 
the time being, in a singularly interesting cosmo- 
potitan centre. The Washington season is a 
very gay one, and it is by no means difficult to 
gain access to the best circles. Washington hos- 
pitality and affability are proverbial. At the 
White House receptions, you see that tho repab- 
liean character of our government is not theoret- 
ieal, but practical ; tho humblest man in the land 
approaches its highest officer on the same level. 

But the debates in the Senate, House, the re- 
ceptions, the balls, dinners and parties, will en- 
gross but a portion of the visitor’s time. If he 
is systematic and industrious, even during a brief 
stay, he will find an opportanity to visit the ar- 
chitectural lions of the Federal City. The Cap- 
itol is, say what you will, a noble building, and 
would be an honor to any city in the world. 
With the additions, it will cover an area of nearly 
four acres. Many of the new apartments in this 
vast structure are truly magnificent; yet who 
counts the cost, when it is the property of a great 
and wealthy nation ? 

The Post-Office is’ another elegant’ building, 
With its gleaming facade of white marble, ite rich 
Corinthian ornaments, and its vast extent. The 
National Gallery, in the Patent Office, is one of 
the finest halls in this country. [t is 264 feet 
long, 64 wide, and 30'high. A quadruple range 
of Doric cplumns, 20 feet in height, supporting 
arched ceilings rising 10 feet high, and a noble 
cylindrical arch, with an aperture admitting ver- 
tical light, are striking features of this magnifi- 
cent apartment. 

Almost the first question the stranger is asked 
in Washington is—‘‘ Hsve you seen the Smith- 
sonian Institute?” As soon as possible, you 
aust be in a position to enewer in the affirma- 
tive. The building is very striking, in the Ro- 


manesque style of architectare. The towers that | 





EPIFOR'S TABLA. 


flank ity principal entrance, prevuce « ine effect. 
The library-is calculated to contain 80,000 vol- 
umes; but there are other rooms for the recep- 
tion of books, when this number has been 
reached. The White House of course every one 
visits, including some who expect to be its occu- 
pants for a period of four years. The Treasury 
building is another striking public edifice, and 
one of the most beautiful in the city. But we 
might fill pages, were we to attempt to act as 
guide to the lions of Washington. 

Of course no one who goes thither, will turn 
his face homeward without performing a pil- 
grimage to the American Mecca—the home and 
the burial-place of Washington, now associated. 
with the most brilliant triumphs of American. 
oratory, and the most striking exhibition of fe- 
male patriotism. No American can tread with- 
out emaption the pathways trodden by his feet 
who was “ first in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” No American can 
look upon the grave which holds his ashes with- 
out recalling the words of his “Farewell Ad- 
dress,” its touching appeals, its solemn warnings, 
without registering a vow to be true to the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the noblest of patripts. 

+e —__— ; 

“Tus Wetcome Guxst.” — This brilliant, 
new weekly paper, the first number of which we 
isgyed at the commencement of the new year, 
has sprung at once into am immense circulation. 
The American public was ready to receive a first- 
class and really valuable journal with favor, 
hence the demand far exceeded our expectations. 
This mammoth journal combines all the exten-, 
sive facilities of our large establishment, in the 
mental and mechanical departments, aud is pro- 
nounced to be the best literary weekly yet, 
brought before the public eye in this country. 
We send it in connection with Balleu’s Dollar 
Magazine for $2.50. year. Those who are al- 
ready subscribers to the Magazine can receive 
The Welcome Guest for a year by enclosing us 
$1 50, and mentioning the fact that they, are on 
our Magazine subscription list. 

+e —____ 

Sream From Humanity.— The heat pro- 
duced in the body of a healthy man in the course 
of twenty-four hours, if it could be applied would 
be sufficient to raise about 7000 tons to the height 


of one foot. zs 
+c > —__—_ 


Texas.—Sheep-raising is getting to be a fa- 
vorite pursuit with the country gentlemen of 
Texas. It pays them well. 





Just REMEMBER.—Modesty is the only sure 
bait if you angte for praise. 


‘\. SBPVORD TAREE: 1 


Gloucester, Massachusetts, is the fishing town 
par excellence of our State, and one of the oldest 
settlements in New England. It has gradually, 
but very steadily increased its trade year after 
year, until now it is taking giant strides annually 
in a commercial point of view. The harbor at 
the present season of the year exhibits a forest of 
Masts, there being over three hundred and fifty 
vessels hauled up for winter, repairing and re- 
fitting again for the fishing grounds. After 
breasting the storms of George’s Banks and the 
gales of the St. Lawrence tor the past ten months, 
they are now at rest for a little while. Their 
crews of 4000 men are scattered along the shore 
from Capo Sable to Cape Cod, and the earnings 
of this great Gloucester ficet are rendering com- 
fortable for the winter many a New England 
honsehold. These vessels scarcely lay idle at 
all. They are no sooner hauled up than they 
are refitted again. The sail-maker, rigger, ship- 
carpenter and painter aro employed in getting 
them ready for another cruise. Even now, the 
first arrival from Newfoundland with fresh her 
ring for bait, will start at least twenty vessels for 
George’s Banks. Gloucester seems destined to 
control the entire Massachusetts fisheries in time, 
as the coming year some forty or fifty new 
schooners will be added to its already enormous 
fleet. Thirty years ago, 1830, it only had some 
30 schooners and as many boats, and less than 
660 men were employed by all the vessels from 
the harbor. In 1860 it will have a ficet of nearly 
400 large schooncrs and 4000 men. An increase 
of fifty schooners in the trade of a single scaport 
town is « pretty significant item. In the mean 
time the population are not idte on shore, houses 
are being built, new branches of trade and in- 
dustry established, the railroad which connects 
with Boston is being extended some ten miles 
farther along the coast, and by-and-by Gloucester 
will become a city. 

es 

Hear ras, Gizts.— There are in Towa, 
39,000 more males than females, and it is one of 
the best States in the Union, and we should think 
it a prominent point to enter the Union from the 
state of celibacy. 

one 

“Tue Wetcome Guest.”—This new Bos- 
ton weekly paper contains more reading matter 
than any other journal in America! Four cents 
per copy, everywhere. 





Sonny ror 11.—By Minister Reed’s recently 
ratifved treaty with the Chinese government, the 
opium trade is again legalized. 


wr 


The French poet does not seem to get out of 
his pecuniary difficulties. A Earopean journal 
before us, shows that he has just held a meeting 
with his creditors. He has been trying in vain 
to sell his extensive establishment and estate. 
After begging all over Europe and America for 
moncy to pay his debts, he has given that up as 
a-bad job, the enterprise having only prodaced 
160,000 francs all together (small business). 
‘With this comparatively insignificant sum he has 
to pay more than 2,500,000 francs of debts. M. 
de Lamartine was obliged to ask for time. He 
called all his creditors (mare than 400) together 
at the Chateau of Montceau, and proposed . to 
give up to them his estates, the value of which 
excecded his liabilities. He also stated, that not- 
withstanding the insufficiency of the national 
subscription, he had paid to his creditors, in 
eighteen months, out of the produce of his lite 
rary labors, a sum of 1,200,000 franes, and .on- 
gaged to pay, in January and February o farther 
sum of 300,000 francs; so that ltis debts would 
be reduced to 1,000,000 francs. He, therefore, 
solicited the indulgence of dividing his payments 
into three or fonr instalments, hoping, ho said, by 
labor and economy, to pay every one in full. 
However inconvenient it might be for several 
among the creditors to have their debts scttled in 
these small payments, yet not ono of them op- 
posed the proposition. It is puzzling to under- 
stand how a man with ordinary common sense 
could have got into such peeuniary trouble, and 
still more extraordmary to suppose that he could 
by sending out solicitors beg sufficient monoy to 
pay his debts. It is not the way to do on this 
side of the Atlantic. 





Tuinx oF 11.—There has been considerable 
commotion of late, and the public are justly 
anxions at the prevalence.of the small pox, but 
yet there are not one quarter tho numberof 
deaths per week in New England by this disease, 
that regularly-occur frem consumption! ‘That 
vaccination is an almost certain safcguard to the 
former evil, is no less certain than that Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry will prevent, and even 
cure the latter. It should be kept for uge in 
every family circle 








ve em 

A Noverty.—A machine has been invented 
which will pick the feathers from forty-five goose 
in an hour. What sort of a machine is it? 
Anything like a faro bank ? 

+ 

“ Caipxen Dispures.”’—These foathered bat- 
thes are very popular in certain eles at Hartford, 
Connecticat. 





Fortign Mioretlanp. 


The Amsterdam Crystal Palace is to be com- 
pleted and opened in 1861. 

A recent decree in Tuscany totally abolishes 
the stamp on newspapers. —* 

The city of Puris receives, on an average, 
nearly $300,000 from the tax on funerals; it is 
given to the churches. 

At St. Peterab & subscription has been 

to found at wniversity there a free 
scholarship which shall bear the name of Schiller. 

Messrs. Rothschild, it is rumored, have pur- 
chased the St. Petersburgh and Moscow Railway 
from the Russian government. 

The French government has ordered all the 
costumes, scenes, curtains, etc., of the Paris 
Grand Opera to be rendered incombustible by 
Carteron’s preparation. 

Two steamers, to be used as on the 
Ganges, have lately been built at Liverpool. 
They will draw flat boats containing heavy 
freights. 

It is said in a recent number of the Edinburgh 
Review that more than one half of the adult 
population of England and Walesa cannot write 
their names. 

It is suspected that the bones of the brave men 
who fell in the Crimea are exported for manure, 
Britain taking the most of them. ‘The paths 
of glory lead but to” guano. 

The Governor-General of Siberia has been 

aying a visit-to the Japancse capital, having a 
Hest of twelve vessels. A visit of that kind al- 
‘ways carries its own welcome with it. 

A church is about to be erected by the Russian 
‘government near Inkerman, the funds for which 
are supplied by the sale of the cannon balls 
which have been picked up at Inkerman and 
Sebastopol. 

The medical ractitionsts srnoutes: that a 
rather strongly developed smal x is raging 
epidemically at Paris. It does not attack chil- 
dren alone, but older people, who have too long 
omitted to Have themselves re-vaccinated, 

Orders have reached Woolwich for increasing 
the royal artillery from the present strength of 
14 to 16 brigades. It is besides intended to 
mount two extra batteries, to be horsed and 
manned with eighteen-pounder siege guns. 

The oddest theft we have read of lately oc- 
curred recently in Louisville, Kentucky. A maa 
bored a hole in a street gas main, and inserting a 
service pipe, lit his house for an indefinite length 
of time without expense. 

A female bead, in bronze, was lately found in 4 





, field at Villette, near Vienna. It is supposed to 


have belonged to a statue of the Empress Faus- 
tina, wife of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, from 
that name being engraved bencath a diadem. 

, All the graveyards in the Crimes, says a letter- 
‘writer, are in perfectly good order, with stone 
walls and ditches round them, and, as there is 
scarcely a soul here, they-are likely to remain as 
they are. All the inscriptions are quite clear, 
and they look as peaceful and quiet as though in 
‘an English churchyard. 


FOREARM MISCHIGANY. 


The Crown Prins pf Benwark tes become 
insolvent. What will the creditors do ? 

A holy war has been proclaimed in Morocco 
which will bring thousands of Moors to the sea- 
port towns to defend their country. 


The American ladies in Paris are aiding the 
funds for a chapel there by holding a fair in the 
Marquis of Hertford’s house, on the Boulevard. 


The best informed parties in England are of 
the opinion that the Great Kestern steamship will 
never cross the Atlantic. 

The fighting between the Spaniards and the 
Moroquins grows in fierceness. The latter show 
much spirit, and take the part of assailants, 
generally. 

Austria is in a bad way. The Protestants 
threaten to rebel if she should not establish re- 
igri ality; and the Catholics threaten tp 
rebel if she should establish it. 

Mr. James White, of Wickham Market, has 
completed and has now in constant operation a 
eelf-winding cloek, which determines the time 
with accuracy. 

Oranges raised in Mobile from Genoa seed are 
Decomming uit an article of traffic. They are 
said to larger and sweeter than the Cuba 
orange, and fruit-growers in Alabama are turning 
attention to their cultivation. : 

They say in Paris e house on the island, 
which contains the Pelaw de Justice, Gaols, and 
Notre Dame, which is not used as a government 
or municipal office, will be torn down, and im- 
mense barracks erected in their places. ‘ 


Schamyl has requested permission from the 
Russian government to make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. He is said to have also expressed a wish 
to have, like Abd-cl-Kader, a fixed residence as- 
signed him in some part of Turkey to pass the 
remainder of his days. 

A series of fresh experiments were lately car- 
ried out on board the Fisgard, at Woolwich, for 
the purpose of testing the ocean telegraph signals 
invented by Mr. Ward,.an American. The ex+ 
periments were considered to be in every respect 
successful. 

Mrs. Martineau denounces crinoline, and says 
that the petticoats of the present day only serve 
asa mask of the human form—a perversion of 
Boman roportions. A woman on a sofa looks 
ike a child in, from a haycock. A girl 
in a dance looks | Tike Dutch tambler that waa 
favorite in my infancy. 

It is reported from Paris that two officers of 
the T dockyard have invented a liquid 
which ia said to increase the combustible power 
of coal seventy-five per cent., so that one ton of 
Newcastle coal will become equal, with the 
liquid, to four tons, and fhat French coal will 
Jast twiee as long as it now does. 

The ladies of Vienna, says a journal devoted 
to court news and scandal, have just determined 
upon the abandonment of the use of gloves, 
which are no longer to be worn in private parties 
and at the opera only on the first entrance into 
the box. The sdoptiori of rings of real value, 
attached by a gold chain to the armlet, has. given 
the idca of this change in fashion. 
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RECORD OF THE TEMES. 


Record of the Times. 


‘The taxable property of the State of Ohio is 
$900,000,000. 

Kentucky is a wealthy State—the valuation of 
1858 being $466,113,671. 

The city of New York is in the same latitude 
as Naples, in the south of Italy. 

The clear profits of the New York Herald are 
stated to be at least $50,000 a year. 

Nearly 40,000 workmen are at present em- 
ployed on the railways in Russia. 

The daughter of a Philadelphia physician has 
gone into a nunnery, and given her property to it. 

Re-vaccination should be practised by all per- 
sons on whom it has not been tried. 

At Pittsburgh, recently, a cannon of 35 tons 
was cast for the United States government. 

The Alabama legislature has passed a law im- 
posing a fine of $500 on all spirit mediums who 
give public sittings. 7 

There are in the United States 55 different re- 
Tigious orders belonging to the Catholic church— 
24 of men and 31 of women. 

Leigh Hunt’s son Thornton is preparing ‘a 
compkee edition of his father’s works for publ 
cation in London. 

The Ex-King of Oude is said to have 
a ion of £120,000, and relinquished all 
clams on Oude. 

The largest nugget of amalgamated gold ever 
produced has recently been discovered in Aus- 
tralie. Its weight is 1040 ounces. 

During the past year 187 applications for di- 
vorce were filed in the Philadelphia common 
pleas court, and 76 couples were disunited. 

The number of voters and smokers in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, are estimated to be about 
equal, something over 4000. 

In New Zealand, the cultivation of hops is 





making considerable gress, 15,000 bushels 
bert been gathered fom the gardens of one 
lene. : 


In the Museum at Dresden is a tube many 
feet long, formed by lightning falling on a bed of 
sand, which has been partially melted by the 
electric fluid. 

A blind beggar was arrested lately in Antwerp 
who was ascertained to be possessed of three 
Donses in that city, and a lot on which he was 
abont to build four more. 

The exports of hay from the Kennebec River 
alone, this season, amounts to at least 7100 tona, 
at ap average to the farmers of $12 per ton, mak- 
ing an aggregate of $85,000. 

A superior quality of iron ore has been dis- 
covered on the premises of Mr. Henry Albert, 
in Mansfield, Warren county, N.J. The dis- 
covery was made by the Lackawanna Coal and 
Iron Company. 

According to official docaments recently pub- 
fished, it that there were in France in 

“1844, 9,400,000 hectares (two and a half acres 
each) of uncultivated land, and that during the 
last fifteen years, that immense extent had been 
reduced to 4,800,000. 





The Kentucky Lunttic Agylnm has had 2344 
patients since-its opening, in 1824. 

The tonnage of Maine amounts to ut 
381,000 tons, worth $9,657,699. sve 

In Richmond, Va., there is one of the best 
cannon foundries in the United States. 

A batch of wire of 14 pounds weight furnishes 
material for 48,100 needles. 

The annual value of the gold used by dentists 
in the United States is $2,250,000. 

Robert Treat Paine received eleven dollars a 
line for his ode, “ Adams and Liberty.” 

The wealth of William B. Astor is variously 
estimated between fifteen and twenty million. 

Almost all the large cities of the country are 
beginning to construct street railways. 

The Choctaw nation numbers ahout 18,000. 
They have diminished, since they left Alabama. 
They still hold their lands in common. 

Bayard Taylor is said to have cleared $4500 in 
a two months’ lecturing tour through California. 
Profitable talking, that! 

Church bells are occasionally made of glass, 
and one 14 inches high and 13 inches in diam- 
eter has been placed in the turret of the chapel at 
the Grange, Borrowdale, Cumberland, Eng. 

The cost of improvements now being made in 
London, such as opening new streets, widening 
old ones, improving drainage, etc., amounts to 
the reputable sam of £19,815,521. 

A gentleman in Urbana, Ohio, dreamed that 
two vieious horses were about to injure him fa- 
tally. Attempting to avoid this fate, he leaped 
out of bed, and wakened to the pleasant certainty 
of a broken thigh bone. 

At an exhibition of wild beasts in Tuam, Eng- 
land, an clephant put his trunk into the pocket of 
one of the bystanders and abstracted a small 
‘secount book contained therein. Before 0 reacas 
could be effected, he dropped it into his capacions 
jaws and had it instantly swallowed. 

The New York Institution for the Blind have 
just purchased thirty-five acres of land on tho 
banks of the Hi , at One Hundred and 
Twenty-Fifth Street, adjoining the grounds of 
the Institution for the Deaf saad Dumb. The 
price paid was $150,000. 

An action to determine the title to a barrel 
worth ninety cents was recently brought by Adol- 


| phus Marx against Koster & Spelbrick, of La- 


yetto, Ind. Already the costs have amounted 
to $50, and the case is yet to be carricd to p 
higher court. 

The Bayficld Press says of the Wincomain 
lake fisheries: ‘‘ The fish are coming into the 
bay, and our fishermen are busy taking and bar- 
relling them for shipping eatly in the spring. 
Early last spring they brought cight dollars per 
barrel. There are now about 300 nets at work 
in the bay.” 

An exchange, noticing the death of a child 
from the effects of drinking lye, says, that vinc- 

or oil speedily sdmintetered, are sure anti- 
Totes for this poison. The former converts it 
into acetate of potash, and the Jatter mingling 
with it forms soap, neither of which will mate- 
rially injure the stomach. 


Mertp-Making. 


What is Prussian-blue? A drunken Dutchman. 

‘I blush for you,” as the rouge-pot said to the 
old maid. 

Itis not always the raggedest man that is the 
shabbiest fellow. 

A woman smoking a cigar: A-shes at one end 
and a-she at the other, 

“Come out of the wet,” os the shark said, 
when he swallowed the sailor. 

Running accounts will run away with a per- 
von’s credit more rapidly than anything else. 

The man who is fond of pudding and pics, 
places himself fearfully in the power of his wife. 

Matrimonial history is a narrative of many 
words ; but the story of love may be told in a 
few letters. 

You know mock-modesty as you do mock- 
turtle, from its being the produce of a calf’s 
head. 





A ba 
feronce 
dolorous. 

Did the man who ploughed the sea and after- 
wards planted his fect on his nativo soil, ever har- 
vest the crops ? 

The politician who 
for an office, has pure! 
and proposes to run again. 

The cyes of an unbeliever are no better than 
‘the eyes of a potato, and the ears of a doubter 
no better than the ears of corn, and much longer. 

A hungry man, upon receiving an invitation 
to dinner, complimented his host upon having a 
chair-at-table disposition. 

A Tennessee paper says that “the inaugura- 
tion of the governor was celebrated by the firing 
of minute guns every half eur.” 

The most tender-hearted man we ever heard 
of, was a shoemaker, who always shut his eyes 
and whistled when he ran his awl into a sole. 

An auctioncer in Texas, praising up his self. 
filling pens, said a person would forget where the 
inkstand was, before it would need filling. 

We notice scores of poetical effusions directed 
to friends who aro inheaven. Bettor give poetry 
of the heart utterance in words and deeds of 
kindness to'friends upon earth. 

Prentice, of the Louisville Jonrnai, says: “If 
when you visit a neighbor, he tells you, in o 
husky voice, to ‘make yourself at home,’ obey 
hime literally as soon as possible.” 

“Sambo, docs yer know why dem noisy birds 
ix called carrion’ birds for?’ “ Well, Jerry, I 

t him ?- “*’Cause dey carry on so over a dead 

068.” 

“Miss, what havo you done to be ashamed of, 
that you blush so?” “Sir, what have the roses 
and the strawberries and the peaches done, that 
they blush so?” 

A disappointed candidate for office, speaking 
of men a would sell their votes, remarked : 
“ They are as base as /Esop of old, who sold hir 
birthright for a mess of potash!” — 


of money and grief—what is the dif- 
tween them? ne is dollars, the other 


t ont of breath running 
da pair of bellows, 





. MERRY MAKING. 


Latore to be delivered ‘by hand, rarely come to 
hand. * ~ ra 

“TT feel for your situation,” as the probe said 
to the bullet. 

“T’m down upon you,” as the young beard 
said to the chin. i 

It is parad-or-ical to say that a person was 
cowed by a horse whipping ? ; 

What is that tliat belongs to yoursolf, yet is 
used by everybody? Your name. 

On a frosty day, what two fish ought we to tie 
together? Skates and soles. 

What wind should @ hungry sailor wish for? 
One that blows fowl and chops about. 

Why is an unwelcome visitor like a shady 
tree? Because we are glad when he leaves. 

The barber who dressed the head of a barrel, 
has been engaged to curl the lecks of a canal. 

Why is ao clephant like a chair? Because it 
can’t climb a tree. 

“T speak within bounds,” as the prisoner said 
when addressing the jury from the dock. 

There is a man in England so fat, that a child 
was recently killed by his shadow falling on it. 

Why is it always proper to take up a penny 

Because 


collection ? there is somo cunts (sonse) 
in it. 
An i t.jan who “stands upon his dig- 


nity,” is like the fellow who tried to clevate him- 
self by standing upon a picce of brown pnper. 
Why do men who are about to fight a duel, 
erally choose a_field for the place of action? 
For the purpose of allowing the ball to graze. 


A New York milkman somewhat resembles 
the whale that swallowed Jonah, for he takes a 
great prophet (protit) out of the water. 

“Will you be a second,” said a gentleman, 
who proposed to fight a duel. “No, indecd, for 
you wouldn’t stand a second yourself.” : 

Givon the séction of the city to find at once 
the number of loafers and vagabonds that infest 
it. Get ap s brawl, or an alarm of fire. 

“A man is, in general, better pleased,” says 
Dr. Johnson, ‘when he has a good dimer 
upon his table, than when his wife talks Greek.” 

‘The earth is a tender and kind mother to the 
husbandman, and yet at one season he always 
barrows her bosom, and at another he pulis her 
ears, 

Wanted—a “sewing-machine,” one about 
seventeen years old, dark complected, and gen- 
erally considered good looking. Second-hand 
macitines not wanted. 

For n lady to sweep her carpet with embroid- 
ered undersleeves, would be considered indecently 
dirty; bnt to drag the pavement with het skirts 
seems to be very genteel. 
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BOSTON STREET CHARACTERS. 


sented types of character to be met with in our 
streets, and we now add a few more of these pic 

torial delineations. Boston is a large place, and 
supplies many phases of existence to the keen- 
eyed observer It is indeed changed from what 
it was in 1673, nearly two centuries ago, when 
it was stated, “‘ There be about fifteen hundred 
families in Boston. No beggars. Not three per- 
sons put to death for theft (annually). There 
are no musicians by trade. A dancing-school 
was set up, but soon put down.” Does this pre- 
sent the faintest shadow of a likeness of what the 
city is now? No—in this country, the past isan 
indication of the fature. The early founders of 
our old Atlantic cities had no idea of the great- 
ness to which they would one day arrive, and hence 
many of the inconveniences under 
which woe suffer, such as crooked 
and narrow streets, inequality of 
sarface, etc. The founders of 
Cities in new states and territories 
have learned wisdom by our ex- 
perience, and start with a liber- 
al provision for a probable fature 


In 8 former number of our Magazine, we pre- | 
\ 
| 


greatness. 
Yet with all her faults we love 
old Boston still. We love to 
ramble through what was once 
the “court end” of our New 
England metropolis, and to gaze /, 
on the few relics that are left of || 
the domestic architecture of other 
days. Before some venerable 
pile we become imbued with the 
et of the past, and can call ap 
pa perceptions of the old colonial 
men in their conical 
amd brief, sad-colored coats, 
beards, the women in 
of the severest 
" et even in the days of Pu- 
Fritanism a love of finery n to 
manifest itself, and the pomp of 
attire called forth interference of 
Grave legislators and graver di- 
vines. early as 1636, orna- 
ments of gold, silver, silk and 
thread, also slashed and embroid- 
19 


ipEE 


ered garments, silver girdles, belts, etc., were for- 
bidden, and the wearing of What a gay 
aspect our streets would present if these orna- 
ments were revived! We find this p in 
the Massachusetts records of 1634. “ Although 
severall declaratjons and orders have binn made 
by this Courte against Excesse in Apparel, both 
of men and women, which have not taken that 
Effect as were to be desired ; but, on the contrary, 
wee cannot bat to our grief take notice, that in- 
tollerable excesse and bravery hath crept in up- 
on us, and that especially among people of meane 
condition, to the dishonor of Gad, .e scandall 
of our profession, the consumption of Estates, and 
altogether unsuitable to our povertie’;; and, al- 
though, we acknowledge it to bea ter of 
ess 


mach difficultie, in regard of the bli 
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THE RAZOR-STROP MAN. 


men’s minds, and the stubbornness of their wills, 
to sett down Exact rules to confine all sorts of 
persons, yet wee cannot but account it our duty 
to commend unto all sorts of persons, the sober 
and moderate use of those blessings which beyond 
Expectation, the Lord hath been pleased to af- 
ford unto us in this wilderness, and also to de- 
clare our utter detestation and dislike that men 
or women of meane condition, should take u 
them ee of Gentlemen, by wearing gold or 
silver , or buttons, or points at their knees, 
or to walk in great boots, or women of the same 
rank, to wear silks, or tiffany hoods, or scarfs, 
which though allowable to persons of greater Es- 
tates or more liberal Education, yet we cannot 
but judge it as intollerable in persons of such like 
condition. It is, therefore, ordered by the Court 
and the Authorities thereof, that no person with- 
in the jurisdicqon, or any of their relations de- 
pending upon them, whose visible Estates, real 
or personal, shall not exceed the true and Indif- 
ferent value of Two hundred pounds, shall weare 
any gold or silver lace, or any bone lace above 
two shillings per yard, or silk hoods or scarfs, 
upon the penalty of ten shillings for Every such 
offence. It is further ordered, by the Authoritje 
aforesajd, that the selectmen of every town are 
hereby enabled and required from time to time 
to have regard and take notice of apparell and 
whosoever they shall judge to Exceed their ranks 
and abilities in Costumes or Fashion of their ap- 
parell, in any respect, Especially in the wearing 
of Ribbons or great Boots (leather being so 
scarce a commodity in this country) lace pointes, 
silk hoods or scarfs, the selectmen aforesajd, shall 
have power to asseas such persons g0 offending * 
* *® inthe Country rates at: Two hundred 
poynds Estates * * * provided this law 
shall not Extend to the restraint of any magis- 
trate or public officer of this jurisdiction, who are 
left to their discretion in wearing of apparel, or any 
settled military officer or soldier in tjme of military, 
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service, or any other whose education or 
Imployments have been above the ordin- 
ary degree, or whose Estates have been 
considerable though now decayed.”” Ver- 
ily, the matter of dress and orna- 
ment sorely exercised our Puritan fath- 
ers. Here are some more of their en- 
actments: ‘‘ Whereas, there is manifest 
pride openly appearing amongst us, in 
that Long Haire, like woman's Haire, is 
worn by some men, with their own or 
other’s Haire, and then Catting, Carling, 
etc., immodest leying out their Haire, 
which practi doth prevail and increase, 
especially amongst the younger sort. 
This Court does deelare against this Cus- 
tom as offensive to them and diverse so- 
ber Christians amongst us, and therofore 
doth hereby expect and advise all per- 
sons to use moderation in this respect : 
and further do empower all grand Jurys 
to present tothe County Courts, such 
persons, whether male or female, whom 
they shall judge to exceed in the prem- 
ises. And the County Courts are here- 
by authorized to proceed against such 
delinquents either by admonition, fine, 
or correction, according to their discre- 
tion.” —“ Notwithstanding the whole 
some law already made by this Court, for re- 
strayning excess in Apparel, yet through Corrup- 
tion in many, and neglect of due execution of 
those laws, the evil of pride in Apparel, both for 
costliness in the sort, and vayne, new 
strange fashions both in poore and rich, with na- 
ked ts and arms, or as it were perceived 
with addition of superstitions Ribbons, both in 
Huire and apparell, for redress whereof, It is or- 
dered by this Court, that the County Courts, 
from time to time, doe give strict cl to pre- 
sent all such persons as they shall judge to ex- 
ceed in that kind, and it the Grand Jury shall 
neglect their duty herein, the county court shall 
im a fine upon them at discretion.” 
Bae these are things of the past. Those terri- 
ble sinners of ‘‘ mean condition,” who wore those 
wicked “big boots,” and those mysterious “ sa- 
perstitions ribbons,” that do excite the dislike 
and watchfulness of the colonial legislature, have 
long since mouldered into dust. The “big 
boots” whose tramp woke such an awful echo in 
the streets of ancient Boston, are past mending ; 
and the slashed sleeves, and silver belts, and 
points at the knees, are no more displayed by the 
dandies of today. Requiescat in pace / 
What have we todo with the past? Let us 
turn our eyes to the present, and follow our artist 
in his tour of observation. Our first sketeh de- 
icts the little lame ler and it is from life. 
The subject is an invalid boy, who is gradually re- 
covering health and strength by living in the 
open air, and who sells pencils, pen-holders, 
boot-laces, etc. He is generally found on the 
sidewalk in front of our office, and rarely extends 
his excursions into Washington Street, havi 
apparently found patrons enough in the limit 
range to which he restricts himself. Sometimes 
we see him on the steps of the church opposite, 
dividing the public attention with the good-na- 
tared Italian who vends plaster medallions, and 
who all the day long so quietly, cheerfully and pa- 
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tiently offers his wares to the multitudes of pas- 


sers-by. 

And here is the “ razor srop man,” who isex- 
patiating on the excellence of his strops to an ad- 
miring youth from the Green Mountains, who 
hopes soon to have occasion to use one of them 
with a yet unpurchased razor. 

The “ Scissors Grinder” is another out-door 
character, not at all unwelcome to housekeepers, 
before whose door he pauses with his whirring 
wheel, and in a few moments puts the domestic 
eatlery in complete order. Passing on, we have 
alifelike sketch of the teamster. In no city in 
the world are there finer team-horses than in 
ton, and their intelligence and the skill of the 
driver, is a theme of wondering comment for 
strangers. A long file of horses threading their 
way through # crowded thoroughfare, turning, 
backing, moving to the right and left, guided 
only by the voice and word of command, or 
avoiding difficulty by their own instinct, is a sight 
to be remembered. Then we have the “ exquis- 
ise” with his glass stuck in his eye, his hat jaunti- 
ly on his cous i een bante nae is 
pockets, i intily along, the “ observe 
of all observers ’—es he thinks. He probably 
imagines that a single glance of his has won the 
hearts of the two ladies in expanded crinoline, 
who are turning the corner, and that all that is left 
for him to do is to make his selection between 


Next we have a sketch of some of those brave- 
hearted men who “ran with the machine,” and 
who start to action with the clang of the fire-bell, 
ae the war-horse ronses at the blastof the trum- 

All honor to our gallant firemen! They 
infese the heroic element into our daily life. 

ing from their occupations at the first stroke 
of the bell, directly afterwards they are seen har- 
rying with the engine to the scene of disaster, 
thence to toil amidst fire and 
smoke, to mount crazy ladders, 
to climb slippery roofs, to plunge 
into the devouring element to 
save life or property, braving 
overy Be and often layin, 
down their lives at the comman: 
ofdaty. Their history is inter- 
woven with that of oar city. It 
ie net a great many years since 
@ separate corps of firemen was 
first organized ; in former times, 
every man was @ fireman as 
every man was @ soldier, and 
though all worked with a will, 
yet with miserable engines and 
‘with no training, the lames.gen- 
erally had it pretty much their 
own way. 

As a matter of interest, we 
eopy from Dane’s “ Fireman,” 
sgecounts of some of the noted 
fires in this city: “The first 

fire ia Boston occurred in 
1653, near State Street ; but there 
fa no record of the fire to be 
found at the present time. On 
the 8th of August, 1679, a fire 
broke out in the Town Dock, on 
Ann Street, destroying eighty 
houses, and saventy warehouses, 
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valued at a million of dollars. Several veacels 
were burned by this fire. During the year 1690 
a large fire occurred on Hanover Street, by which 
many buildings were destroyed. Jane 18th, 1691, 
a large conflagration occurred in North Square, 
destroying a large number of houses. March 
11th, 1702, a terrible conflagration took place in 
Dock Square, at one time threatening destruc- 
tion to one half the town but it was finally 
stopped in its blowing up several 
large warehouses, Oct, 2d, 171 ne fire broke 
out in an oakum-picker’s tenement, in Williams 
Court; one of the women who was picking oak- 
um allowed it to take fire. The flames spread 
with great rapidity. All the houses and stores 
on both sides of Washington Street, between 
School Street and Dock Square, were laid in ashes, 
besides the first meeting-house that was built in 
Boston. During the fire, four sailors ascended 
the steeple to save the bell. The stairs burned 
away, the roof fell in, and the sailors were crushed 
to death. Nov. 14th, 1759, @ fire commenced 
south of Oliver’s Bridge, Water Street, and swept 
off all the buildings east on that street and on 
Milk Strect. March 20th, 1760, 8 fire broke out 
on Washington Street, where several buildings 
were bared. It then extended to Long Wharf 
and to Fort Hill, burning one large ship, nine 
smaller ones, the Quaker Meeting-house, on Con- 

Street, one hundred and thirty-three dwell- 
ing-houses, sixty-three stores, sixty-six shops and 
thirty-six barns; a total of two hundred and 
fifty five buildings, valued, in the currency of that 
day, at £71,012 78. 3d. Jan. 13th, 1791, a fire 
commenced in’a shop in Dock Square, which de- 
stroyed Funeuil Hall and all the buildings east of 
it. April 20th, 1787, a fire broke out in a malt- 
house, on Beach Street, and, the wind blowing a 
gale from the north-east, the flames communicat- 
ed to many buildings at the same tima, The 
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Hollis Street Church, which was fifty rods from 
where the fire originated, was soon ina blaze, 
and was burned to its foundation. There were 
destroyed by this fire one hundred buildings ; 
sixty of them were the most costly mansions to 
be found in Boston at that time. All the build- 
ings on both sides of Washington Street, from 
Elliot to Nassau Streets, were destroyed. July 
30th, 1794, a fire commenced in some rope-walks 
onaline with Pearl Street. This fire. swept 
everything in its course to the water’s edge on 
Russia Wharf, burning one hunderd houses and 
stores. Jan. 15th, 1803, Daniel Bowen’s Mu- 
seum, at the corner of Tremont and Bromfield 
Streets, was destroyed by fire. The flames as- 
cended to such a height as to be seen at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., a distance of sixty miles. Jan. 
16th, 1807, Bowen & Doyle’s Museum took fire, 
and was entirely destroyed. The southern walls 
were forced out by the flames, and fell into the 
cemetery grounds, crushing to death several 
yous men. Jan. 3d, 1818, the Exchange Cof- 

-house, situated on Devonshire Street, took 
fire, and was burned to its foundation. This was, 
at that time? the most extensive establishment of 
the kind in the United States. The building 
‘was seven stories in height, and from the ground 
to the top of the dome one hundred feet and ten 
inches. The house contained two hundred and 
ten rooms, with a dining-room which would seat 
three hundred persons. This fire presented one 
of the most grand and sublime spectacles ever 
witnessed in ton ; occurring in¥the evening, 
the light was seen at Portsmouth, N. H., a dis- 
tance of sixty miles. Loss $500,000. July 7th, 
1824, a fire commenced ina carpenter’s shop, 
situated on Charles Street. The wind was blow- 
ing a gale from the west, which carried the flames 
to a block of buildings on Chestnut Street. The 
heat, smoke and flames, rendered the efforts of 
the firemen for a time ineffectual. Lines of men 
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were formed to the Frog Pond, and also 
to the Milldam Basin, for the purpose 
of passing water to the engines in fire- 
buckets. A block of buildings on Bea- 
con Street was soon on fire, and, had it 
not been for the wisdom shown by cov- 
ering the roofs of other houses with blan- 
kets, and keeping them wet, the whole 
of Beacon Street would have been laid 
in ashes. The Common, after the fire, 
» presented the sad spectacle of elegant 
and costly furniture damaged and bro- 
ken by impetuous and careless removal 
from the buildings on fire. Burning 
flakes were blown to the eastward as far 
as Bedford Street, firing several buildin, 

in that direction, bat they were q ly 
extinguished. Loss $150,000. Thecity 
of Boston at this time seemed doomed to 
be destroyed by extensive and disastrous 
conflagrations. Hardly had the rubbish 
been cleared omer from the ruins on 
Beacon Street, before the city was again 
visited by one of the most disastrous fires 
that ever occurred in Boston. April 7th, 
1825, a fire broke ont in a wooden build- 
ing in Doane Street. The fire soon com- 
municated to the adjoining buildings and 
to the large warehouses on State, Cen- 
tral, Kilby and Broad Streets. Owing 
to a scarcity of water it had full sway for a long 
time, and the heat from the fire was such as to 
penetrate the partition walls that separated the 
warehouses one from another, and set the timbers 
on fire in the different rooms. The wind blew 
fresh from the south-west, and the communica- 
tion of the flames from one building to another, 
on both sides of Central Street, and as far as the 
Commercial Coffee-house, was extremely rapid. 
The progress of the flames was not arrested un- 
til four o’clock the next morning. After the fire 
had raged for five hours the utmost effurts of the 
firemen were necessary to prevent the flames 
from crossing to the west sie of Kilby Street, 
although the wind was blowing from a westerly 
direction at the time. Some of the finest build- 
ings in Boston were destroyed by thie destructive 
conflagration. Loss $2,000,000. Nov. 10th, 1825, 
@ fire was discovered in a building on Court 
Street, and before it was extinguished nine build- 
ings were destroyed, reaching from Tudor’s cor- 
ner to Washington Street. w books valued 
at $20,000 were burned by this fire. On the op- 
posite side of the street several wooden buildings 
were also burned. Loss $60,000. May 18th, 
1835, a fire broke out in the carpenter’s shop of 
Stetson & Smith, on Blackstone Street. The 
flames extended to several adjoining shops, and 
astable occupied by a Mr. Simmons ; all of which, 
with their contents, were consumed. All the 
buildings between Blackstone, Cross and Pond 
Streets were entirely destroyed. On the opposite 
side of Pond Street the Massachusetts Hotel and 
several other buildings were badly damaged, and 
the livery stable of Mr. Davis was completely 
burned. All of the buildings on the west side of 
Salem Street, from Cross to Hanover Streets, 
with but one exception, were entirely destroyed, 
and many other buildings were damaged by 4re. 
At this fire, Melville Engine, No. 13, drafted and 
played on to the fire through eleven hundred and 
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fifty feet ofhose. Loss $70,000. Jan. 24th, 1839, 
a fire broke out in the iron foundery of Haskell 
& Turner, on Haverhill Street. The fire soon 
to the adjoining buildings, and in a short 
tame all the buildings from that in which the fire 
originated to Market Street were totally destroyed. 
On Beverly Street all the buildings were de- 
stroyed to Charlestown Street. A row of build- 
ings, five in number, on Cooper Street, anda 
block on Charlestown Street, wore consumed, to- 
gether with a block of houses on Endicott Street. 
‘he weather was extremely cold, and many of 
the firemen were badly frost-bitten. 138 
$80,000. June 24th, 1844, a fire broke out in 
Hamilton’s Planning-Mills, in the redr of Suf- 
folk and Dover Streets. The materials about 
the building were very combustible, and the 
weather extremely hot. A strong breeze was 
blowing from the west, which caused the fire to 
epread with great rapidity. A block of fine build- 
ings on Saffolk Street, and a large block of build- 
ings on Dover Street, were soon on fire, and in a 
short time were destroyed. The Franklin school- 
house, on Washington Street, was next in order 
for destruction; and, while the firemen were 
making great exertion to save it, the fire spread 
along a block of small brick buildings on Groton 
Street, five of which were destroyed. oss 
$70,000. August 18th, 1844, a fire broke out in 
Samuel Jepson’s carpenter’s shop, in South Mar- 
gin Street. The fire extended with great rapid- 
ity to the adjoining buildings. About twent; 
buildings with their contents were destroyed. 
Loss $60,000. May 11th, 1845, a fire commenced 
in Church Street, which destroyed a large num- 
ber of buildings in Church and Piedmont Street 
before it was stopped. There were twenty-five 
buildings in all, besides the church, burned. Loss 
$30,000. A: it 15th, 1845, the hotel and sta- 
ble of a Mr. Doolitde, in Brattle Syuare, were 
eet on fire. William. G. Roulstone and Emerson 
G. Thompson, members of the Charlestown Fire 
De ent, were killed by the falling of the 
walls. Several others were injured. Loss $8000. 
Sept. 14th, 1845, the Suffolk Lead Works, on 
Gold Street, South Boston, consisting of five 
buildings, ther with six dwelling-houses, were 
consumed. 88 $50,000. Jan. 2ist, 1847, a 
fire commenced in a bowling-alley in Haverhill 
Breet. The wind at the time blew a perfect hur- 
Ticane, and the cold was intense. Ina direct 
range with the fire was a row of wooden build- 
ings, through which the fire passed with terrible 
rapidity. Northward and eastward the fire spread 
steadily and sadly. The buildings in Beverly 
and Medford Streets were soon swept away by 
the raging flames. Haymarket Square was filled 
by the flying inhabitants of the burning district, 
who had fled from the destruction behind them, 
many of whom were rendered homeless and 
houseless. A large amount of Property was de- 
stroyed, and a great portion of it belonged to 
those who, in losing their little, lost all, Loss 
$75,000. March 10th, 1847, a block of buildings 
on Washington Street, near State Street, occu- 
pied by Damrell & Moore, printers, and sixteen 
ethers, were destroyed by fire. Loss $75,000. 
Sept. 7th, 1849, a fire broke out in an old stable 
. in Sea Street, and soon communicated to the 
lamber-yard of Whiting & Co., from which it 
spread to the coal yard of F. A. Benson. The wind 
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! was blowing strong from the west at the time’ 
which caused the fire to spread to the vessels ly- 
i ing at the wharf, and several of them were slight- 
ly damaged. While the firemen were at work in 
stopping the progress of the fire in Sea Street, a 
fire broke out in the Catholic Church on Broad- 
way, South Boston, and a portion of the depart- 
ment were sent to South Boston. The fire in 
the church had made such headway when the en- 
gines arrived, that the firemen directed their at- 
tention to the saving of the surrounding buildings, 
which were in great danger from the heat of the 
building on fire. In a short time the roof of the 
church fell in, and all that was left of that large 
building was the blackened walls. Loss $100,000. 
Nov. 5th, 1850, a large conflagration took place 
in the building owned and occupied by the Boston 
and Maine Railroad Co. on Causeway Street, 
asa freight depot. It was also used, by Harold 
& Fernald, as a mahogany warehouse. The 
building was three hundred feet long, one and a 
half stories high, and, at the time of the fire, 
there were twenty-three cars inside of the depots 
loaded with cotton and other merchandise, all of 
which were destroyed with the building. Loss 
$150,000. The burning of Tremont Temple and 
Chapman Ilall occu March 31, 1852. The 
fire was discovered in the basement of Tremont 
Temple, and an attempt was made to stop the 
progress of the fire without the aid of the depart- 
ment; but it was ineffectual, on account of the 
combustibility of the material in the building. 
It was the belief of the firemen that the building 
could be saved; but their h were not to be 
realized, for in an hour the flames had reached 
the roof, and in a short time the rafters were so 
badly burned that they gave way, and the roof 
fellin. The falling of the roof was terrific, and 
was soon followed by the falling of the front wall, 
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e RUNNING TO A FIRE. 


which was composed of hage granite blocks, in- 
to Tremont Street, with a tremendous crash. In 
the mean time Chapman Hall building, which 
joined the Temple on the rear, had taken fire, 
and the falling of the roof and the walls of the 
Temple, rendered it dangerous for the firemen to 
enter the building, and it soon burned to the 
und. A man, by the name of John Hall, was 
Eited, and George Esty, a member of Franklin, 
No. 7, of Charlestown, had his back broken by 
the falling walls. Loss $200,000. July 10th, 
1852, the t fire on Fort Hill commenced in 
an old stable, in an alley-way leading from Bel- 
mont Street. It caught from the cinders which 
fell from a chimney that was on fire. The wind 
was blowing a gale from the south-east at the 
time, and the fire spread with great rapidity. The 
. Poof of the Sailor’s Home was soon discovered 
to be on fire, and, in a short time, there was 
nothing left of this great building but the bare 
walls. The alarm was given at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the scene in the neighborhood 
of this destructive conflagration batiles descrip- 
tion. The streets were blockaded with house- 
hold goods; men, women and children, were with- 
out shelter for their heads. Among them were 
crowded thousands of 5 rs, gazing upon 
the burning buildings and the operations of the 
firemen. At this time the Boylston school-house 
was discovered to be on fire, and all the energies 
of the firemen were brought to bear upon this 
building to save it, butin vain. By this time the 
excitement was at its height. Washington Square 
and the adjoining streets were in the wildest con- 
fasion. Women were shrieking; firemen were 
crying to the spectators, who were an obstruction 
to everybody and everything, except the raging 
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flames, which threatened 
to destroy entirely that 
ion of the city. After 
ve hours of incessant 
toil, the fire was got un- 
der, and the firemen were 
relieved from their ardu- 
ous daty. Between fifty 
and sixty buildings were 
destroyed. Loss $400,000. 
These were stirring street 
scenes, all of them. 
Another of our street- 
characters, is the Chest- 
nut man, @ novelty of late 
in our city, though 
the venders of hot, roast 
chestnuts have long since 
been naturalized in New 
York. A group of “‘ dock- 
loafers” affords no very 
pleasing spectacle. For- 
tunately there are not 
many of these wharf-rats 
in Boston, and the Har- 
bor Police keep a sharp 
lookout after them. The 
“Lamplighter” shows 
us a member of that use- 
ful class immortalized in 
Miss Cammings’s roman- 
tic story. The next scene 
was sketched opposite 
Orlando Tompkins’s ele- 


gant apothecary store, on the corner of Win- 
ter and Washington Streets, where a gentleman- 
ly police officer in his blue and gold costume, 


like Ticknor & Fields’s duodecimo poets, escorts 
the ladies through the of peril. Who shall 
say that the days of chivalry are over? One of 
these fine days, when some peerbess belle is about 
crossing, and the mud yawns deep before her 
shrinking, dainty feet, we shall have, be sure of 
it, a repetition of the gallantry of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. As he flang down his velvet coat that 
Queen Elizabeth might cross the kennel dryshod, 
80 will our gallant policeman pull the coat from 
his shoulders, and spread it at the feet of the 
coming belle. In prophetic vision, we behold 
this incident and the romance growing out of it 
—the gratitude of the lady, the despair of rivals, 
aspiring love, the long, secret wooing crowned 
with success, the resignation of a policeman, a 
wedding in King’s Chapel, a wedding-breakfast, 
enthusiastic father with bald head and spectacles 
handing his son-in lawa cheque for $250,000 dol- 
Jars, a bridal tour, married felicity, political am- 
bition following the path of fortunate love, elec- 
tion to the presidency—grand tableau! 

The procession of men with advertising pla- 
cards, exhibits a mode of publicity derived from 
London, where it is a striking feature of out-door 
life. There is a narrower field for artistic glean- 
ing in Boston than in most other great cities, for 
a certain staid uniformity is a general character- 
istic of the place; still, as in every great city, 
there are nooks and corners where eccentricity 
and strongly marked individuality may be dis- 
covered, and many new features of advertising 
genius are daily developing themselves in various 
novel expedients. 
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BATTLE OF GOLDEN HILL. 

As much as the “ Boston Massacre ” has been 
glorified in history, the Knickerbocker should not 
forget that a bloody contest for principles and 
right took place, two months earlier, in our own 
eity. This was the battle of Golden Hill, on 
January 20 and 21,1770, where John and Cliff 
Streets now unite, the spot deriving its name 
from the fire wheat raised ona farm there. The 
mighty quarrel between the colonies and the 
mother country had already commenced in the 
passage of the Stamp Act, 1765, and the Quar- 
tering Act, as it was called. By this enactment 
the ministry were authorized to keep up a stand- 
ing army in America, the people furnishing their 
support. In New York the denunciations against 
these usurpations were vehement and fierce ; they 
were publicly ridiculed as the “ folly of England 
and rain of America.” The “Sons of Liberty” 
were organized, and on the Ist of November, 
1765, when the Stamp Act was to goin operation, 
this patriotic band forced Governor Colson to 
deliver the stamps to the city authorities. He 
did not consent, however, until he was hung in 
effigy at the present Bowling Green. Next fol- 
lowed the bills imposing duties on tea, glass, 
paper, etc, but the Americans would not consent 
to their imposition. At Boston the tea was thrown 
overboard, and in New York the vessel bringing 
it was compelled to return home. The people of 
Annapolis set fire to the vessel having the ob- 
noxious article on board. These were the ex- 
citing things of the days, and to commemorate 
their principles and order the “ Sons of Liberty ”” 
erected liberty-poles in several parts of the city— 
signals of liberty—which became very obnoxious 
to the British soldiery. More than once had they 
destroyed these ensigns, but the patriots imme- 
diately replaced them In Jan- 
vary. 1770, the soldiers levelled the 
liberty-pole on the Common (Park), 

* gawing it into pieces. This rene’ 
insult fired the sons of liberty, and 
that night three thousand citizens 
assembled on the spot where the 
outrage had beencommitted. Res- 
olutions were passed declaring idle 
soldiers dangerous to the public 
peace. The next day three soldiers 
were detected in posting abusive 
placards against the Sons of Lib- 
erty, and Isaac Sears collared one 
of them. Another of the soldiers 
fushed upon Sears with his gun and 
bayonet, but he succeeded in con- 
dacting the offender to the mayor's 
office. ‘In the meantime, twenty 
more soldiers came to the rescue of 
their comrades with drawn swords, 
while citizens drawn to the spot, 
seizing the stakes from carts and 
sleighs, near by, Teepered to guard 
the prisoners. he mayor, Mr. 
Hicks, now ordering the soldiers to 
their barracks on the Park, they 
only partially obeyed, and retired 
tr“ Golden ill.” Here they were 

reinforced and charged upon the 
populace, who had follo them. 

A sanguinary contest ensued, dar- 

ing which numbers were injured on 
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both sides. A fresh party of the English arrived 
from the barracks, but while preparing to continue 
the fight, their officers appeared and ordered the 
men to their barracks. Thus the first day’s con- 
test ended in a drawn battle. 

On the next morning the soldiers opened the 
conflict again, by running a bayonet through a 
lady’s dress, who was retarning from the market. 
The cowardly act again aroused the indignation 
of the citizens, and about noon some sailors came 
in collision with a party from the barracks, when 
one of them, an old man, was run through the 
body and died. At this moment some “ Liberty 
Boys,” playing ball in the neighborhood, at the 
corner of John street and Broadway, hastened to 
the fight, dispersing the soldiers, when hostilities 
ceased for several hours. But they commenced 
anew inthe afternoon Determined at all hazards 
to provoke an affray, a party of the soldiers 
assaulted some citizens on the Commons, en- 
deavoring to disarm them of their canes. This 
insolence aroused more indignation—the hall bell 
rang an alarm, and a party of the Liberty Boys 
soon drove the assailants back to their barracks, 
which stood in the rear of our present City Hall. 
Several of the military were disarmed—one 
badly wounded, and another, conspicuous in the 
previous day’s fight, was arrested and im- 

risoned. This was the early battle of Golden 
Hill, ninety years ago, and a conflict for the 
Tights of the people, which in after years were so 
triamphantly and gloriously vindicated by the 
Americans! Bat little reference is usually made 
by historians to this event. 

The next day after thie defeat, the mayor or- 
dered the soldiers not to appear outside of the 
barracks when off daty, unless with a non-com- 
missioned officer. To commemorate these events 
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and triumphs of the people, permission was asked 
of the Common Council to erect another “ Lib- 
erty Pole” for the one destroyed by the soldiers, 
but it was refused. Then John Lamb and some 
associates purchased ground, eleven feet wide by 
one hundred deep, near the former place, for the 
mast, independent of the corporation. Upon this 
pared spot, February 6, 1770, a mast of great 

ngth, two-thirds cased in iron, was sunk twelve 
feet into the earth, amidst the sounds of music 
and rejoicings of the ple. ‘Liberty and 
Property ” was its gilded motto. This was the 
fifth liberty pole erected in New York, and its 
inscription far less Joyal than the one which had 
80 seriously offended the royal British soldiers. 
—G. D. P. in the N. Y. Evening Post. 


—___+<-e+_____ 
AMATEUR GYMNASTICS, 

I didn’t attempt anything for a good while. I 
sat and calmly surveyed the scene. I saw very 
little boys, who seemed to be qualifying them- 
selves for the profession of India rubber men. I 
saw great strapping men (new.comers) attempt 
and fail in things which fellows, whom they could 
put in their pockets, did with ease. I saw feats 
performed which seemed very hard, and which 
turned out to be very easy; and feats which were 
simple to look at, and “splitters” to 27 3 and 
then I took off my coat and “went in.” [ pulled 
op the small weights five or six times; 1 went 

long the horizontal ladder and the parallel bars 
once or twice. I went home, and found two fine 
blisters on my hands next morning. Still I went 
there the next evening ; exercised twice as much 
as I did before ; felt convinced that I was getting 
along very fast; and Jay awake almost all night, 
my arms ached 80. 

I staid away about a week, and then fell to 
work again manfally ; became acquainted witha 
young gentleman who “knew the ropes,” and, 
under his guidance, performed many marvellous 
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feats, and also met with more mishaps 
than I believe anybody ever met with be- 
fore, in the same 9 of time. Being 
long and Jean, and natorally awkward, 
every new thing I learned was ushered in 
by a disaster or two. Bat still I per- 
severed, for I now “slept like a top,” and 
ate at a rate very alarming to my board- 
ing-house keeper. I persevered for two 
long months, and was still in the “ full 
tide of succeasfal experiment,” when, on 
going to the gymnasium at my accus- 
tomed hour, one evening, I found a bril- 
liant assemb of beauty, brought to- 
gether, by invitation of the managers, to 
witness our performances. I disported 
myself on the floor some time, until at 
length my evil genius impelled me to as- 
cend, for the first time, a ladder, which 
ran up one side of the room nearly to the 
ceiling; then across, and down the other 
side of the room. Under the horizontal 
part of the ladder was temporarily placed 
a spring-board, of whose existence I was 
unaware. I wiggled up the ladder with 
convulsive jerks of the legs, the audience 
looking on in respectful silence ; but when 
Thad reached the middle of the horizontal 
part, locomotion became impossible! I 
could neither go backward nor forward, 
but hung suspended between heaven and earth, 
like Mobammed’s coffin. I squirmed about with 
my legs, but I could find no rest for the sole of 
my foot. I could hold on no longer ; and as the 
distance wasn’t very great, I determined to drop 
to the floor as gracefully as possible, and per- 
suade the audience that it was done on purpose. 
So I let go, and down I came perpendicularly— 
and up I went “flying.” I had come down on 
my feet upon the spring-board ! 

My first impression was a chaos; my second 
was, that I had dropped into the mouth of a 
cannon just as it was going off. Up I went, like 
8 shuttle cock, almost to the ladder, at which I 
made a desperate but ineffectual “claw,” which 
threw me out of the perpendicular, and down I 
came, bang! in a aitting posture; up I went 
again, and I gathered my legs under me dis- 
raciedly. as I rose; so that when I dropped 
again, I was shot in a slanting direction, head- 
foremost, as from a catapult, into the waistcoat 
of a two hundred pound man, who was looking 
on in open-mouthed astonishment. Down he 
went with a “squelch,” and over him I went,. 
like lightning, into the dressing-room! I rushed 
into my clothes, and out of the building, and 
have never entered a gymnasium since !—Knick- 
Mayazine. 


——_<-e > ___ 
PROSECUTION OF ANIMALS AND INSECTS. 

Among the works of Chassaneux, « learned 
jurisconsult of the sixteenth century, is to be 
found a dissertation of immense prolixity, in 
which the essential points as to the prosecution 
of animals are discussed. He had been consulted 
by some intending prosecutors, and his opinion 
was adverse to the accused, which in this case 
was a species of locust called in old French, 
Aureburs. Without farther reference, however, 
to mere arguments on the one side or on the 
other, let us transcribe from the pages before us 
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some notes of a few cases which actually occur- 
red, and the dates of their occurrence. 

1314.—The judges of the county of Valois tried 
a bull which had gored a man to death; and, 
witnesses having been heard, they condemned it 
to be hanged. 

1394.—Pig hanged for having mangled and 
killed a child in the Province of Roumaigne, 
viscounty of Mortain. 

1451.—Leeches excommunicated by the bishop 
of Lusanne, for having destroyed the fish. 

1474.—Cock condemned to be burnt, by a sen- 
tence of the magistracy of Basle, for having laid 
an egg. 

1474.—Sow condemned to be knocked on the 
head for having eaten off the chin of a child.— 
The sentence ordered that the flesh of the 
sow should be cut up and thrown to the dogs, 
and that the owner and his wife should make a 
pilgrimage te Notre Dame de Pontoise, where 
on the day of Pentecost, they should cry thanks. 
Of havisg done which, they brought back a cer- 
tificate. 

1499.—Bull condemned to the gallows for 
having in his killed a young man. 

1585.—The Grand Vicar of Valence causes 
the grubs to be cited before him, assigns them a 
proctor for their defence, and finally condemns 
them to quit the Diocese. 

1590.—In Auvergne, a district judge appoints 
@ curator for the caterpillars; the cause is fully 

; they are ordered to retire to a small 
locality, there to pass the remainder of their 
miserable lives. 

1610—A prosecution began against a horse 
which had been trained by its master somewhat 
as horses are now trained for the circus. “ It 
was sought to have both master and horse 
burned.” Witchcrafs had probably been sus- 

It would seem, however, that 
in this case, the prosecution failed, the 
belief in witchcraft having begun to fade 
in Europe by the beginning of the seven- _ 
teenth centary.— History of Ancient 
Europe. 3 


WEALTH OF THE ANOLENTS. 

In all ages, the East has poured its 
riches into the lap of those nations that 
lie towards the setting sun. From one 
commercial vo lomon realized 
$15,000,555. Pliny also informs us of 
one Mathias, of Bythinia, who enter- 
tained one day, in the most splendid 
manner, the whole army of Xerxes, 
consisting of 1,700,000 men. To this 
large army he offered five months’ pay, 
and provisions for the whole campaign. 
At this present time, such liberality 
would not only rain the fortune of pri- 
vate persons, but would weaken the 
commercial interest of the most powerful 
government. Esopus, the contemporary 
of Roscus, at an entertainment, produced 
a dish made of singing birds, which alone 
cost $24,445. Julius Ceesar was cap- 
tared by the Cilician pirates, who de- 
manded of him $25,833 30. Cesar 
laughed at them, and gave them the 
sum of $43,055 50. Before he enjoyed 
any public office he was in debt to the 
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amount of $1,119,443. When the government 
of Spain was allotted to Caesar he was 80 over- 
whelmed with debt that he could not depart to 
take charge of his position. He called upon 
Crassus the Rich, who stood security for him in 
the sum of $714,720. He rewarded the braver: 
of Cassius Creeva by a donation of seven thousant 
dollars. He paid off the vast debt of the tribune 
Curio, and presented the consul Paulus with 
$1,291,665, which was employed in constructing 
a new wall near the Forum. He commenced a 
new building, the ground-plot of which was to 
have cost him an hundred million of sestersces. 
In memory of his daughter he gave a most ex- 
travagant feast to the people ; doubled the pay of 
the legions for ever; granted the people corn 
without measure, and gave each soldier a slave, 
& piece of land, ora house. He presented an 
actor for a mimic piece of his own, $17,500. 
During his reign gold and silver became 0 
abundant that it was exchanged throughout 
Ttaly at three thousand sesterces per pound. He 
also decorated the arms of his soldiers with gold 
and silver, so that they should be the more un- 
willing to part with them from their great value. 
Yet, with all his extravagance, he bequeathed to 
each Roman citizen nine dollars. 

In many respects Caligula was as great a 
tyrant as Nero. He was reckless in the profusion 
with which he scattered money. He bathed in a 
bath of precious unguents ; drank priceless pearls 
dissolved in vinegar, and ate of golden bread. 
Atan auction he made his salesman knock off 
twelve gladiators to Satarnius, who was so un- 
fortunate as to nod. They amounted to three 
hundred and fifteen thousand dollars. In less 
than one year he lavished a magnificent estate, 
and all the treasures amassed by Tiberius, 
amounting to twenty-seven hundred million 
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THE POLICEMAN. 


dollars The funeral pageant of Alexander has 
never been surpassed. In many respects it 
equalled the festive train of Ptolemy Philadel- 
hus. The monarch died at Babylon, and was 
uried in the mosque of St. Athanasius, at Alex- 
andria. The grandees and governors appointed 
Aridseus to prepare for this august funeral. Two 
years were consumed in the preparation, and 
every splendor that wealth could bay was lavished 
with profusion. 
, Atlength the day arrived for this solemn and 
magnificent procession to begin its march. Hills 
were levelled, all uneven places were made 
smooth, and every obstacle that could impede the 
funeral train was removed by a vast number of 
workmen. The chariot that contained the coffin 
of the monarch was adorned with such wealth of 
jewels and diadems, that it is said to have emitted 
brilliant flashes like those of lightning. The 
spokes of this chariot were covered with gold. It 
was drawn by sixty-four mules of the | 
@ize, and each was adorned with a crown of gold 
and a collar, enriched with precious stones and 
golden bells. On this chariot was erected a 
pavilion of solid gold, twelve feet wide and 
eighteen in length. The inside surpassed the 
outside in splendor and brilliancy, being one 
blaze of jewels, arranged in the shape of shells. 
Golden network beautified the circumference, and 
the golden threads were an inch in thickness, to 
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each of which were 
fastened large bells, 
which could be heard 
at a great distance. 
It would only worry 
the reader to mention 
all the jewels and 
golden crowns that 
were borne in this 
rocession. Enough 
been said to show 
the great amount of 
gold that was dis- 
played on that occa- 
sion.— Tribune. 








A BUCK STORY, 

Lately a party from 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 
among - whom was 
Alderman B., went 
- to Isanti county, in 
that State, to hant 
deer. ey, were 
provided with all the 
necessary outfit for 
camp life. After hav- 
ing tolerable success, 
it was proposed, one 
day among the hunt- 
ers, that the: should 
separate; t 
man should take a 
different direction 
through the woods, 
and that all should 
meet at some desig- 
nated locality to- 
wardsevening. After 
due cautionary 
rales ned been given, 
to avoid any accidental case of shooting, the 
party disbanded—each one saying in the lan- 
guage of an Indian agent : “ You foller your trail 
and I'll foller mine.” So off they started. To- 
wards evening the were all in camp except 
one, the alderman aforesaid, and after waiting a 
reasonable length of time for his return, it was 
deemed advisable to make search for him. The 
search was instituted ; but the party had not pro- 
ceeded far before their attention was arrested by 
a faint cry of “help! help!” which came up from 
@ tangled wood in the distance. Pursuing the 
direction from whence the: sound ed, the 
hunters soon came upon the unfortunate object of 
their search, and found him seated straddle-wise 
of the fork of a tree, about twenty feet from the 
ground, while a hage buck with a fierce pair of 
antlers, was lying about thirty yards from its 
base, awaiting Mr. Alderman to “come down.” 

Matters of course were speedily explained and 
the first step was to despatch the buck, which was 
done in short order, and the alderman relieved 
from his perilous ition, We now give the 
story, says the St. Paul Times, as it is told us. 
Alderman is considered a good shot. While 
walking along through the woods on that day, he 
discovered, about seventy five yards ahead of 
him, two fine deer coming directly toward him. 
They did not see him, as he immediately dodged 
behind a little ambuscade of brushwood and 
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of his gun was discharged. The deer became 
frightened and bounded off, but the alderman 
managed to fire off the other barrel before they 
had got out of range. The charge took effect in 
the flank of the buck, and after running a short 
distance he fell to the ground wounded. The 
alderman, somewhat excited, hastened towards 
his noble game, with knife in hand, feeling within 
him a consciousness that the buck was ‘his game 
sure.” Supposing from the actions of the buck 
that he was mortally wounded, and anable to 
rise, he approached him and laid his hand upon 
one of his antlers for the purpose of using the 
knife. Scarcely had he touched the wounded 
animal, when it sprung to its feet and “‘ assumed 


an attitude.” Imagine Alderman B’s “phee- 
inks.” 






Here was a fix. The antlers, bristling 
with innumerable sharp points, threatened to put 
him through at asingle bound. Quick as thought 
the alderman drew from his belt a revolver, and 
fired, but the ball missed its aim, simply grazing 
the deer’s back and maddening him with another 
wound. All this transpired in a single moment. 
After firing his revolver the alderman concluded 
to ran, and we guess some of the tallest ranning 
that ever came off in that neck of the woods was 
just about that time. After ranning a short dis- 
tance the alderman concluded to weigh his 
chances, and casting a furtive glance over his 
Tight shoulder made the very pleasant discovery 
that he was not making very good time but that 
the buck was! The animal was only a few foes 
behind him and was preparing his antlers for a 
dig into the alderman’s rear. It was a perilous 
moment! Seeing a small tree just before him 
the alderman concluded he better mount 
that. A few steps more, and with an awful 

ring our alderman was safe by just two inches 
above the enormous antlers, as they came 
% snug against the tree. Up, up, the 
alderman clambered until he gained a 
foothold, and it was here he was seated 
calling lustily for assistance, when the 
By came to his relief. That night the 

ys had a jolly time in camp. They 
had met with tolerable good luck, and 
Over roast venison, and around the camp 
fire, they related with condiderable mirth 
the exploit of the day. 


waited their approach. The deer had come up 
to within a short distance of him, when a twig on 
which his gan was resting, broke, and one barrel 


. PAPER MONEY IN EUROPE. 

After the city of Alhambra was taken 
from the Moors, the veteran Count De 
Tendilla was left governor, and we were 
informed that this Catholic cavalier at 
one time was destitute of gold and silver 
wherewith to pay the wages of his troops ; 
and the soldiers murmured greatly, see- 
ing that they had not the means of pur. 
chasing necessaries from the people of the 
towns. In this dilemma ‘what doce this 
most sagacious commander? He takes 
him s number of little morsels of paper, 
on which he inscribes various sums, large 
and small, according to the nature of the 
case, and aigns them with his own hand 
and name. These did he give to the 
soldiery in earnest of their pay. How! 
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you will say, are soldiers to be paid with 
scraps of paper? Even so, I answer, and well 
paid too, as I will presently make manifest; for 
the good count issued a proclamation ordering 
the inhabitants of Alhambra to take these morsels 
ot paper for the fall amount thereon inscribed, 
promising to redeem them at a future time with 
silver and gold, and threatening severe punish- 
ment to all who should refuse. ‘I'he people hav- 
ing fall confidence in his words, and trusting that 
he would be as willing to perfurm the one prom- 
ise as he certainly was able to perform the other, 
took those curious morsels of paper without hesi- 
tation or demur. Thus by a subtle and most 
mysterious kind of alchemy did this‘ Catholic 
cavalier turn useless paper into precious gold, 
and make his impoverished garrison abound in 
money. It is but just to add that the Count of 
Tendilla redeemed his promise.—ZIrving. 


—__—__+-<- = ___ 
THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET. 

A tree exposure to the light and to the san’s 
influence has a great effect in diminishing the 
tendency to disease. The sunny side of the street 
should always be chosen as a residence, from its 
superior healthiness. It has been found, in pub- 
he buildings, etc., that those are always the most 
healthy which are the lightest and sunniest. In 
some cks, in Russia, it was found that, in a 
wing where no sun penetrated, there occurred 
three cases of sickness for every single case which 
happened on that side of the building exposed to 
the sun’s rays. All other circumstances were 
equal, such as ventilation, size of apartments, 
number of inmates, diet, etc., 80 that no other 
cause for this disproportion seemed to exist. 
Malaria seldom attacks the set of apartments or 
houses which are freely open to the sun; while, 
on the opposite side of the street, the summer 
and autumn are very unhealthy, and in fact 
dangerous.—Hall’s Journal. 
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Among the many objects of interest to which 
the attention of a visitor is directed in Philadel- 
hia, is the cometary. belonging to the Indepen- 
Bent Order of Odd Fellows, accurately delineated 
in the accompanying engraving. It is situated 
on Islington ie, near the Ridge Road, about 
two miles from the northern boundary of the city 
proper. It covers a space of some thirty acres, 
and is intersected by wide and spacious avenues 
and walks, well graded and tastefully laid out. 
The first interment was made on the 5th of May, 
1849, since which time a stone wall, surmounted 
by a neat iron railing, has been erected along the 
entire front. The buildings represented in the 
engraving consist of a main building and two 
wings, and were designed and erected under the 
superintendency of Messrs. Hoxie & Button, 
architects. They are constructed of brown stone, 
in the Egyptian style, and the centre or main 
building, which is intended as a chapel and 
offices, is surmounted by a tower, eighty-one feet 





ODD FELLOWS’ CEMETERY, NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


high. The win, 
| and for foot passengers. O' 
delphia Library, tHe artist who furnished us 
with the drawing for our engraving sends us the 
following notice :—I visited, in company with 
Mr. Winch, the Philadelphia Library, situated 
on Fifth Street, below Chestnut Street, which is 
represented on the next The building 
is a plain, aubstantiel-looking structure of brick, 
and has a truly venerable and antiquated ap; 
ance. Over the entrance, which is on Fifth 
Street, is a full Jenga statue of Dr. Franklin. 
| The Philadelphia Library Company was insti- 
tuted in 1731, and is now one of the oldest and 
most extensive in the country. It owes its origin 
to Dr. Franklin and the members of a philosophi- 
cal society called ‘The Junto.” Its first e 
were comparatively feeble, but by the contribu- 
tions of various public-epirited individuals, and 
by the addition and consolidation with it of three 
or four other libraries, its catalogue was increased 


are used for carriage-wa: 
f ths Philee 
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to a considerable extent, and it was found neces- 
sary to erect a building for its accommodation. 
Accordingly, the edifice shown in the engraving 
was cecal and the society took ion of 
its new quarters in 1790. The corner-stone was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies on the Slat of 
August, 1789. Among the most im ot ac: 

nisitions of the society, is the library of the 

lon. James Logan, the confidental friend of 
William Penn, which consisted of nearls 4000 
volames, principally of works in the learned and 
modern languages of Europe. It is kept ina 
room appropriated for that purpose, and, by con- 
stant additions, has swelled to the number of 
10,000 volumes. Combined with the company’s 
library, the whole numbers about 65,000 volumes 
of the choicest and most valuable works upon 
every imaginable subject, embracing in their de- 
mga either reference, instruction or amusement. 
The income of the society is about $6000, 
$4000 of which is annually expended in additions 
to the catalogue. The rooms are opened every 
week day from ten o'clock, A. M, until sunset. 
On the left of the main hall, as I entered, I no- 
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ticed a quaint and venerable time-piece, said to 
have been the Pf rty of the “ Protector ”— 
Oliver Cromwell. It is certainly a very antique- 
looking affair, similar in shape and appearance 
to those venerable-looking and time-honored 
clocks which we frequently see in the wide and 
spacious halls and “‘keeping-rooms ” of Yankee 
mansions of the olden time, whose monotonous 
click—click have recorded the lapse of time, and 
marked the “ passing away” of generation after 
eneration from time immemorial. I have no 
loubt of the fact that it was once in the posses- 
sion of that lion-hearted man; but still there is 
great room for doubt, and hence the romance 
which might attach to it were the authenticity of 
the fact undoubted, is in a great measure abated. 
The next three views were sketched in the 
City of Syracuse, New York. The first repre- 
sents the Onondaga Orphan Asylum. It was 
established 1841, and incorporated May 10, 1845. 
It is a spacious brick edifice in Fayette Street, 
Eighth Ward, and occupies a beautiful command- 
ing site. At the time of its erection, 1845, it was 
used as an academy ; but owing to certain causes, 
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converted into a home for the helpless or- 

an. At present, and for several years past, it 

as been under the maternal care of Miss Eliza 

Clark, who has in a highly satisfactory manner 
directed the domestic affairs of the institution. 
The school has been taught by the Misses Fran- 
ces and Miranda Sloan. John Durnford is pre- 
sident, and Ira H. Cobb is secretary of the insti- 

tution. Our next view is the Syracuse Market, | 

a brick building, situated in a fine square. The | 

New York Central Railroad passes in the street | 

in front of this building. Our last illustration, | 

{ 

| 

1 





sketched for its picturesque appearance, is the 
Unitarian church, on the corner of Lark and Bur- 
net Streets; Rev. Samuel J. May is the pastor. 
Syracuse is situated in Onondaga county, about 
one hundred and thirty miles east of Albany, and 
is really a very delightful place—thrifty, prosper- 
ous and commercially important; its inhabitants 
are also noted for their habits of snduaiey and s0- 4 
briety. T! ets of the city are regularly laid | 
out, and are fine, broad thoroughfares; and the 
place is one of the finest and most flourishing | 
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cities of Central 
New York. Its salt 
works are extensive 
and wondesfal, giv- 
ing employment to 
people, aed belog 
people, ing @ 
rich source of predt 
to the citizens en- 
in in manu- 
. ie it 
Erie Canal Lae 
through the centre 
of the town, while 
. the Central Rail- 
road, running with- 
ins short distance 
of the canal, affords 
still more extended 
facilities for enter- 
prise and com- 
merce. The land 
which contains the 
salt spriags belo 
to the State of New 
York, and the wells 
are dug and the 
water pumped at 
the expense of the 
. State, while the 
manufacturer pays 
& per centage of one 
cent per bushel for 
all he realizes. Bat 
Syracuse is also 
largely engaged in 
the building of ma- 
chinery, steam en- 
gines, farming uten- 
ails, ete. The pres- 
ent popalation is es- 
timated at about 
50,000. Syracuse, 
like many, others of 
the towns in the in- 
terior of New York, 
is a beaatiful place, 
and with en enter- 
thrifty population, bids fair to remain 
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ORPHAN ASYLUM, BYRACUBE, NEW YORK. 


prising and 
a desirable location as a place of residence. 


$$$ > _____ 
THE CROSSING SWEEPER OF 8T. JAMES’S, 

In Notes and Queries, the Rev. 8. Bache, of 
Birmingham, tells 2 singular story of the early 
part of the present century. The late Mr. Sim- 
cox, of Harbourne, near Birmingham, was on 
one occasion in London, when he was obliged, 
in consequence of a heavy shower of rain, to take 
shelter under an archway. The rain continued 
for a long time with unabated violence. and he 
was consequently obliged to remain in his place 
of shelter, though beginning to suffer from his 
prolonged exposare to the cold and damp atmo- 
sphere. Under these circumstances he was 
agreeably sarprised when the door of a handsome 
house immediately opposite was opened, and a 
footman in a splendid livery with an umbrella 
approached, with his master’s compliments, and 
that he had observed the gentleman standing so 
long under the archway that he feared he might 
take cold, and would therefore be glad if he 
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would come and take shelter in his house—an in- 
vitation which Mr. Simcox gladly accepted. He 
was ushered into a handsomely-furnished dining- 
room, where the master of the house was sitting, 
and received from him a very friendly welcome. 
Scarcely, however, had Mr. Simcox set eyes on 
his host than he was struck with a vague remem- 
brance of having seen him befo: ut where, or 
in what circumstances, he found self altogeth- 
er unable to call to mind. The gentleman soon 
engaged in interesting and animated conversation, 
which was carried on with increasing mutual re- 
spect and confidence; while all the time this re- 
membrance kept continually recurring to Mr. 
Simcox, whose inqairing glances at last betrayed 
to his host what was passing in his mind. “ You 
seem, sir,” said he, “to look at me as though 

a had seen me before.” Mr. Simcox acknow- 
ledged that his host was right in his conjectures, 
bat confessed his entire inability to recall the oc- 
casion. “ You are right, sir,” replied the old 
gentleman, “and if you will pledge your word 
as a man of honor not to disclose to any one what 
1 am now going to 
tell you until you 
have seen the notice 
of my death in the 
London papers, I 
have no objection to 
remind you where 
and how you have 





In Saint 
James’s Park, near 
Spring Gardens, 


you may pass every 
day. an old man who 
sweeps @ crossing 
there, who atipu- 
lates, that whatever 
be the amount of 
alms bestowed, he 
will retain only a 
halfpenny, and re- 
turns to the donor 
all the rest. Such 
an anusaal proceed- 
ing excites the curi- 
osity of those who 
hear of it; and any- 
one who has him- 
self made the ex- 
iment, when he 
Pappene to be walk- 
ing by with a friend, 
is almost sure to 
say to him, “Do 
ou see that old fel- 
low there? He is 
the strangest beggar 
you ever saw in 
your life. If you 
give him 6d_he will 
be sure to give you 
5 1-2d. back again.” 
Of course his friend 
makes the experi- 
ment, which turns 
out aa predicted ; 
and, as crowds of 
ple are constant- 

ly passing, numbers 
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every day make the trial; and thus the old man 
gets many a halfpenny from the curiosity of the 
passersrby, besides what he obtains from their 
compassion. I am that beggar. Many years 
0 I first hit upon this expedient for the reliet 
of my then pressing necessities, for I was at that 
time utterly destitute; but finding the scheme 
answer beyond my expectations, I was induced 
to it on until I had at last, with the aid of 
profitable investments, realised a handsome for- 
tune, enabling me to live jn the comfort in which 
you find me this day. And now, sir, such is the 
force of habit, that though, no longer under any 
necessity for continuing it, I find myself quite 
unable to give it up; and accordingly every 
morning I leave home, apparently for business 
purposes, and go to a room where I put on my 
old beggar’s clothes, and sweep my crossing i 
the park till a certain hour in the afternoon, when 
I resume my usual dress, and return home in time 
for dinner as you see me thisday.” Mr. Simcox 
fulfilled his pledge ; but having seen the beggar’s 


death announced, he divulged the secret. 
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HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES. 


‘Vessels intended to contain liquid of a higher 
temperature than the surrounding medium, and 
to keep that liquid as long as possible at the 
highest temperature, should be constructed of 
materials which are the worst radiators of heat. 
Thus, tea-urns and tea-pots are best adapted to 
their purpose when constructed of polished metal, 
and worst when constructed of black porcelain. 
A black porcelain tea-pot is the worst conceivable 
material for that vessel,.for both its materials and 
color are good radiators of heat, and the liquid 
congained in it cools with the greatest possible 
rapidity. On the other hand, a bright metal 
ten-pot is best adapted for the purpose, because 
it is the worst radiator of heat, and therefore 
cools as slowly as possible. A polished silver or 
brass tea-urn is better adapted to retain the heat 
of the water, than one of dull brown color, such 
a8 is most commonly used. _A tin kettle retains 
the heat of water boiled in it more effectually if 
it be keptclean and polished, than if it be allowed 
to collect the smoke and soot to which it is ex- 
posed from the action of the fire. When coated 
with this, its surface becomes rough and black, 
and is a powerful radiator of heat. A set of 

lished fire-irons may remain for a long time in 

nt of a hot fire, without receiving from it any 
increase of temperature beyond that of the 
chamber, because the heat radiated by the fire, is 
all reflected by the polished surface of the irons, 
and none of it is abeorbed ; but if a set of rough, 
unpolished irons were similarly placed, they 
would become speedily so hot, that they could 
not be used without inconvenience. The polish 
of the fire-irons is, therefore, not merely a matter 
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UNITARIAN CHURCH, SYRACUSE, NEW YORE. 


of ornament, but of use and convenience. The 
rough, unpolished poker, sometimes used ina 
kitchen, becomes speedily so hot that it cannot be 
held without pain. A close stove intended to 
warm apartments, should not have a polished 
surface, for in that case it is one of the worst 
radiators of heat, and nothing could be contrived 
less fit for the purpose to which it is applied. On 
the other hand, a rough, unpolished surfaceo f 
cast iron, is favorable to radiation, and a firein 
such a stove will always produce a most power- 
ful effect.—Dr. Lardner on Heat. 





COMPANIONS IN ARMS. 


A cat, of which thé Zouaves could have made 
a delicious substituté for jugged hare, but which 
was gencrously spared, and well deserves the 
title “companion in arms,” has been carried upon 
the shoulder of a voltigeur during the whole of 
the Italian campaign. A cock became a great - 
favorite, living under canvass upwards of six 
months, on intimate terms with the Zonaves. A 
drummer, named Savignol, had two inseparable 
companions, a jay, which he carricd on his shoul- 
der, and a dog which marched before him. This 
dog ought to be very proud now, his master hay- 
ing given him two little canteens to carry, each 
having a laudatory inscription, for they say that 
as the dog marched before the drummer, and the 
drummer at the head of the regiment, it was the 
dog which led them to battle and showed them 
the road to victory.—Journal pour tous. 

———$_+<- = + ___ 

The wasp attacks the ripest fruit first; 90 will 

slander attempt to wound the honestest fame. 


ABRESTED FOR MURDER. 
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SONHETS.—ALBUM DEDICATION. 


BY JAMES (RANKLIN FISTS 


Blemsed these leaves, whereon each glowing heart 
Hath left its impress, warm with radiant thought! 
Blessed these lines, from pure affection caught, 

And shadowed here, true pleasure to impart! 

Ay, doubly blest—for no fictitious art 
Dimembles here in boly Friendship’s guise: 

But Friendship’s self, all glorious to the eyes, 

Fills every page, and sanctifios each part. 

And as when autumn winds have swept the field, 

And scattered o'er its face the golden leaves, 

Behold within this treasury revealed 
‘Phe fabric which each friend-magician weaves, 
The golden leaves of thought—a garner rich with sheaves! 


And 0, if thou, who by these gifts art blest— 
Lady, for whom wo weave this cloth of gold— 
Shouldst feel, as haply thou in days of old 

Hast felt, remorseless Sorrow's aten behest; 

When bearts which love thee now grow chill and cold, 
Perchance with death, or, worse, with black distrust; 
When eyes which laughed with thine are turned to dust; 

When life itself becomes a story told: 

‘Then, while the air in filled with falling rain, 

And dark the skies with canopy of night; 

When weary, watching eyes can seo no light, 

‘Turn to the sunshine here, and yot again, 

Read, mile, rejolce, and say, 1 am not blest in vain!” 


——__ +. 
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ARRESTED FOR HURDER. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 





In the fall of 1854 I was traveimg through 
the Northwestern Statcs as collecting agent for a 
mercantile house in New York. The terminus 
of my journey was St. Pauls, Minnesota; and I 
had completed my business there, and was‘on my 
return by a different route than that by which I 
had travelled out—taking instead, the railway 
leading down through the central portion of Wis- 
consin. A long day’s ride had wearied me, and 
at nightfall I reached the thriving city of B—, 
on the southwestern line of the State, where I 
designed to stop one night. 

Partaking of an excellent supper at the weil- 
kept hotel which I had made my quarters, I 
shortly retired to my room, for I was more than 
ordinarily fatigued with my day’s travel. Sleep 
never folds one so closely in its embrace, se when 
he has wearied both the mental and physical 
system with exertion ; and never was it more re- 
freshing to me, than during the long slumber into 
which I shortly fell. It must have been after 
midnight, when I was awakened by the sound of 
many footsteps hastening rapidly along the passa- 
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ges past my door. At first, thinking the sound 
occasioned by the incoming of some belated 
boarders, I prepared to sink to sleep again; but 
suddenly a heavy knock came on my door, and a 
veico which I recognized as that of the porter 
who had shown me to my room on the preceding 
evening, exclaimed in hasty, agitated accents : 

“Get up, sir! There has been a murder 
close by !” 

Springing to the floor, I hastily dressed my- 
self and joined the throng swelling through the 
halls, and down through the office, out the 
door to a house situated close under the shadow 
of the hotel. 

There were some twenty-five or thirty of the 
gentlemen boarders and strangers stopping at the 
hotel, who had been summoned from their beds 
by the affrighted porter, present at the house 
when I entered, and already some of the circum- 
stances of the midnight tragedy were being re- 
lated. It scems that several piercing shricks, 
following each other in quick succession, had 
startled the porter dozing by. the office fire, lin- 
gering for the arrival of the late night train—and 
he had summoned the inmates of the house—then 
hastened to the scene. And it was, in truth, the 
terrible drama of midnight marder, which he had 
feared, that we gazed upon. The proprietor of 
the neat cottage house, Mr. Newhall, a gentleman 
in easy circumstances, lay on the floor of the 
apartment adjoining his bedroom, his bedy 
stabbed with several dangerous wounds, and a 
pool of blood on the carpet. He was senseless 
and speechless, although life was not yet extinct. 
There were marks of a scnffle in the overturned 
chairs ond disarranged furnituro—and in the bed- 
room, where the burglar had apparently entered 
threngh an open window, an open money-trunk 
stood rifled of its contents, and Mr. Newhall’s 
pistol lay in a distant corner, on the floor. Most 
probably it had been wreuched from him by the 
robber when discovered by the awakened man, 
who must have sprang from his bed upon him, 
for Mr. Newhall was a man of great courago and 
personal strength. 

There was but one other member of the house- 
hold present—a Norwegian servant-girl, who was 
half stupefied with fright and terror, and who 
had hardly gained the scene of the tragedy before 
the arrival of the hotel ocenpants close by, sum~ 
moned by the few lond screams her master had 
uttered before relapsing into his insensible state. 
Mr. Newhall, being 2 baclielor, had no other fam- 
ily, save a niece whom he had adopted, and who 
had left him a few days previous, on a visit to 
some friends in Madison. On looking still more 
closely about the bedroom, a small darkJantarn, 
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with the light extinguished, and which had 
doubtless been dropped in the melee, was found. 
But this, bearing no name, gave no clue to the 
murderer. A physician was soon on the spot to 
dress the wounds of Mr. Newhall, but he gave as 
his opinion that he could not recover, although he 
might lie thus several days. 

The night was dark and chilly, and it seemed 
utterly out of the question to attempt the discov- 
ery of the assassin till daylight, though the 
strongest excitement prevailed—for the wounded 
man had been a much-esteemed citizen of B—. 
But with the first streak of dawn, the police were 
on the alert, and bands of private citizens organ- 
ized themselves together to lend aid. Fresh dis- 
coveries were made with the daylight. Spots of 
blood were found on the aill of the window 

- through which the murderer had probably made 
his egress in escaping—and on the plank walk 
over which he must have passed in his exit from 
the premises, bore also the same sanguinary 
marks, while up the street, on small pile of lum- 
ber by the wayside, was the print of a bloody 
hand—as if the assassin had paused a moment to 
rest, and in rising, had used that hand to assist 
himsgjf. Further than these, no evidences were 
found, and these were but slight, whereby to ob- 
tain clue to the murderer. 

About noon a report was spread that a large 
pocket-dirk had been found beneath the lumber 
by Dick Stein, a Dutchman, and a man well 
known about town as a hanger-on to taverns, as 
well asa gambler. This proved true. And the 
startling fact that the dirk bore the name of “J. 
Sherwood,” ran like wildfire about the town. 
James Sherwood was a young lawyer by pro- 
fession, who had been in B— about a year—a 
nephew and favorite of Mr. Newhall, and sup- 
posed to be betrothed to his cousin, Miss New- 
hall. He had always borne a high character— 
though several citizens (mow that the knowledgo 
of the finding of the knife became public) stated 
that of late he had neglected his business, and 
had been heard of as a frequenter of Parkhurst’s 
gambling saloon—a noted resort for the fast and 
moneyed young men of the place. 

But here was fearful evidence against him. 
Doubtless he had worn out the generosity of his 
uncle—had been refused in his demands for 
Moncey to refund his losses at the gaming table, 
and at Iength driven to desperation, had been 
tempted to enter the house, with whose pre- 
cincts he was so well acquainted, in the dark mid- 
night, with intent to rifle the money-trunk, when 
his uncle awaking, there had followed the fearful 
and deadly struggle which had ended so tragical- 
ly. This was the conclusion of all. And though 
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young Sherwood had rushed from his boarding- 
house, in a distant part of the city, to his uncle’s 
house about an hour after the tragedy, and had 
stood all the forenoon like one stupefied with in- 
tense grief over the bed whereon his uncle lay, 
this was only deemed a piece of acting, assumed 
to cover his fiendish atrocity. - 

When the officers entered, and arrested him as 
the murderer, he seemed paralyzed, and then fell 
in a dead faint upon the floor. In that state of 
insensibility he was borne away to the lock-up, 
preparatory to his conveyance to the county jail 
at Janesville, at which city his trial was to be 
held—while the people of B— were left with the 
one exciting topic of the murder as the theme of 
conversation. 

An indictment was immediately got out sgainst 
James Sherwood for the murder of William New- 
hall ; and the fall term of the court being at that 
time in session at Janesville, the trial came on 
within the week. A number of the citizens of 
B— went up to attend it also. More than or- 
dinary interest for the accused had been awakened 
in my mind. Spite of the array of circumstances 
against him, I could not bring myself to believe 
in his guilt. I was present when the officers took 
him; and to my mind, the horror-stricken face 
and paralyzed tongue which hindered any at- 
tempt at refutation of the terrible charge, which 
fastened conviction of his guilt upon others, 
secmed Wut proofs of natural surprise and agita- 
tion. Surely, I thought, that frank, manly brow 
never enshrined the braig which conccived the 
idea of theft—that hand, which had so often 
grasped his kind relative’s in the clasp of consan- 
guinity, never sent home a deadly weapon to his 
breast. But I was only a stranger, and what was 
my opinion in face of the great wave of evideace 
upraised against him? Nothing was left me but 
to follow the bent of his affairs with painful 
interest. 

At ten o’clock of the forenoon, two days after, 
the trial came on. The court-room was crowded 
to suffocation—every niche, window-seat and 
doorway being packed with an array of human 
faces. The prisoner was brought in and placed 
in his box ; the judge took his seat; silence was 
proclaimed ; the jury were empanelled, and the 
indictment read against tho prisoner, who sat, 
pale and baggard, looking years older than when 
I saw him last. The first witness on the stand 
was the Dutchman, Stein. He testified that 
while looking aver the lumber, and examining 
the bloody prints on the boards, on the forenoon 
succpeding the murder, the knife had dropped 
down from between a tier of planks where it had 
been thrust. On examining it, the name en- 
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graved on the handle met his eye, and he had at 
once given information of his discovery. 

Another witness was then produced—the land- 
lady of the boarging-house where the prisoner 
had made his home—who testified that on the 
evening of the murder of Mr. Newhall, the ac- 
cused had come in very late, long after midnight, 
and proceeded as usual to his room. He had 
not breakfasted with her, being summoned from 
his bed by news of his uncle’s murder. When 
the officers came to inform her of his subsequent 
arrest for the crime, she proceeded with them to 
his room, when the premises were searched. A 
handkerchief stained with blood was found in the 
lid of his trank—spots of blood were on the 
sleeve of a shirt he had removed, and the cham- 
bermaid testified that the same were visible upon 
the towels she had that morning taken from his 
room ; also, there were two or three upon the 
sink. This concluded the evidence. 

The attorney for the prosecution then rose. 
He was an able man, and well versed in his case. 
In commencing his address, he spoke of the 
rapid downfall of the prisoner from the upright 
walks of life—his neglect of business, which led 
to evil paths and associates—his love for the 
gaming table, where, he was prepared to prove, 
he had passed the evening preceding the murder, 
and met with heavy losses—his subsequent de- 
parture from that resort, in a state of mind which 
had probably induced the idea of theft to obtain 
the means to meet those losses—the next scene in 
the bed-chamber of the wounded man—his sur- 
prise and anguish on being roused from slumber 
to behold his nephew a robber—his exclamations, 
and the ensuing struggle between the two—the 
extinguishing of the lantern, and then the terrible 
stroke which left him wounded unto death, while 
the assassin fled through the nearest window ; 
not, however, until the life-blood of the wounded 
man had dripped from his hand, leaving behind 
the spots which were to go toward proving his 
guilt. Then came the strongest link in the 
chain. The evidence of the bloody knife bearing 
his initials, which had been accidentally found by 
Stein, and which had been produced in court. 
What more was needed? The chain of cireum- 
stantial evidence seemed complete ; but he could 
furnish more. The handkerchief of the prisoner 
had been found by the mistress of his boarding- 
house, covered with blood and concealed in his 
trunk ; and spots of blood were also found upon 
the sink, and on the towels he had used in wash- 
ing. These were the facts he had to. lay before 
the jury. And after listening to evidence in 
favor of the prisoner, if he had such to offer, he 
would Jeave them to make their decision. 
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Every eye was now turned toward the prisoner. 
He was terribly pale, and his long, wavy, brown 
hair, brushed back from his temples, revealed a 
face whose expression certainly betokened any- 
thing but the character of a villain. I failed 
to read upon it that common look of recklessness 
so peculiar to fast young men, and which one 
might have expected from the account givenof 
his late associations. Instead, I saw anguish, 
shame, and a combination of every emotion 
which would naturally be imprinted upon the 
countenance of a high-spirited, impulsive young 
man, who in an evil hour, had mingled with as- 
sociates and yielded to influences which had° 
tainted his name, and now had brought him to 
the terrible charge under which he stood ar- 
raigned. The lawyer retained for the defence, 
stated that he had but one witness to produce in 
favor of the prisoner, but in the estimation of a 
discriminating public, iis testimony would be 
sufficient to remove the terrible and unjust charge 
under which the accused was suffering. This 
witness then took the stand. He was a young 
man, the most intimate friend of Sherwood, of 
good standing in socicty. 

He testified that on the night of the murder, he 
had been with his friend in his office until cleven 
o’clock, when the two went out together, and, 
passing Parkhurst’s saloon, Sherwood proposed 
entering for a few moments, but declared he had 
no intention of playing. A short time after en- 
tering, however, Dick Stein bantered Sherwood 
toa game of billiards. They played out, and 
for a wonder, the Dutchman lost. Apparently 
angry at this, he insinuated that his opponcut had 
used trickery, and challenged him to another 
game. Sherwood refused, and was turning away, 
using the expression that “he had already for- 
gotten himself in playing at all with a low 
Dutchman.” This enraged Stein, who began a 
quarrel ; and finding that Sherwood took no no- 
tice of him, but was passing ont, he sprang upon 
him, and hurled a glass tumbler, which he had 
caught up from the bar, at his head. Sherwood 
raised his hand to ward it off, and then turned 
and collared his assailant. Quite a scuffle ensued, 
when the Dutchman crying for quarter, Sher- 
wood released him. And after cautioning him 
to keep ont of his path in future, they passed out 
into the street. His friend had treated the whole 
affair lightly, laughing it off, and averring that 
“after all, he had proved the greater fool of the 
two, in meddling with a drunken Dutchman.” 
He had also expressed his intention of avoiding 
the billiard saloon in the future, and abstaining 
from dissipation of all kinds. He had seen him 
take out his handkerchief and bind it about his 
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hand, with the remark, “I believe that rascal cut 
my hand with that tumbler.” This accounted 
for the stains upon it. They then walked up the 
treet, and he left him at the door of his board- 


ing-house. It was ono o’clock when he reached 
his own home. He then retired from the 
stand. 


After he had concluded, the prisoner arose, 
saying that he had a few words to offer in addi- 
tion to the testimony given. With shame, he ac- 
knowledged that his visit to the saloon had been 
the occasion of his encounter with Stein, and 
thus the cause of his implication in the terrible 
trime which had so shocked the commnnity, but 
none more than himself. Ho could only account 
for the fact of his knife’s being found secreted 
under the lumber, by affirming that the real mar- 
derer had paced it there, with the donble inten- 
tion of escaping from the guilt himself, and fasten- 
ing the stigma upon another from motives of re- 
venge. He had missed his knife after his return 
from the saloon, but had not thought its loss im- 
portant until arrested. Then, it flashed over him 
that it must have fallen, or been wrested from 
his breast pocket, in the scuffle with Stein, and 
afterward used &s the instrument of his uncle’s 
fourder, and then produced as an evidence against 
himself. He had nothing more to say in self-de- 
fence. The evidence afrendy given he believed 
sufficient to convince the jury, the court, and en- 
tire public of his innocence of the terrible crime 
with which he stood charged. 

After Sherwood had ceased, there was a mur- 
taur of applause throughout the court. Counte- 
nances began to brighten, the tide of opinion 
was turning in his favor, and whispers expressive 
of their belief in his innocence, after all, began 
to circulate through the crowd. 

Dick Stein, evidently half-stunned by this new 
turn of affairs, was creeping silently from the 
court-room, when a hand was Isid heavily on his 
shoulder, and he was under arrest. Turning 
doggedly, and with an assumed air of indifference, 
he affected to laugh at the evidence of the prison- 
er, but was met with sach a stern expression on 
the officer’s face, that he submitted. In his sto- 
Hdity, or ignorance of our laws, the Dutchman 
had not counted upon any fact, save that of the 
knife’s being found, as evidence in the case. In 
a few minutes ho was occupying a place near 
the prisoner’s box, awaiting the decision of the 
court for Sherwood. 

At this moment, the physician who had been 
in attendance upon the murdered man, appeared 
im court. Huste was visible in his manner, and 
Sgitation upon his countenance. At his request, 
he wee immediately placed upon the witnoss- 
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stand. He had ridden rapidly to Janteville to 
save an innocent man. A singular and unlooked- 
for change had taken place in Mr. Newhall. As 
by a miracle, while his niece was watching and 
weeping over the body of her uncle, he had re- 
vived amd spoken. It was like an awaking from 
the dead. Miss Newhall had rushed from the 
house in terror; then, her alarm over, she bad as 
quickly retarned, rejoiced to hear again her an- 
cle’s beloved voice. The physician had been 
summoned, and his surprise was extreme at hear- 
ing utterance from lips he had supposed closed 
forever, 

“ Have they taken him?” was the first query 
of Mr. Newhall. 

“ Who—the murderer ?”’ the .physician asked. 

“ The thief—Stein. He broke open my money- 
trunk. Have they got him? Why don’t James 
go after him?” was his next question, in fuintest 
whispers. “ Have I been hurt? O, I remember, 
that knife!” he said afterward, putting his hand 
to hia head, and shuddering. Then he had re- 
lapsed into an insensible state. The physician 
could not tell if he would live. He might, noth- 
ing seemed impossible now. He would now re- 
turn to him; he had left him in charge of a 
brother physician ; the court now knew the real 
murderer, and had but to let the wrongfully- 
accused go free. 

It is impossible to describe the sensation which 
pervaded the mass of human beings in that 
great, crowded court-room. A great shout, like 
the roar of a sea-wave, went up. Then, despising 
the ceremony of a formal acquittal by the jury, 
they surged forward, strong men took the prison- 
er from the box, seated him upon their shoulders, 
and bore him in triumph from the court-house, 
throngh the streets, to the depot, where the after- 
noon train lay, just starting for B—. With en- 
thusiastic cheers, they gathered about hiin, es- 
corting him on board the train; and the air was 
vociferous with shouts till the huge iron steed had 
borne him beyond their sight. ‘I sat near hfm, 
where I could look full upon his facé during that 
fourteen miles’ ride, and never before -or smce 
have I ever gazed upon a countenance so literally 
transfigured with emotions of gratitude as that 
young man’s, 

“The last cight-and-forty hours have been like 
a horrible dream to me,” I overheard him say to 
his friend, as we stepped to the platform of the 
B— depot, on the arrival of the train, “a horri- 
bledream! Before God, I swear never again to 
set foot in a gambling saloon!” 

And he kept his word. That was five years 
ago. I have since travelled among the Western 
States, and have heard of James Sherwood, as 
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a talented and rismg lawyer m Wisconsin, and 
as upright and blamelesa in his private life, as he 
is fair and open in his political career. Shortly 
after his acquittal he married his cousin, Miss 
Newhall, to whom he had long been attached, 
and to-day his home is among the happirst of 
the many happy firesides at the West. 

Strange to chronicle, Mr. Newhall recovered 
miraculously from his wounds, and thenceforth 
made his home with his adopted children, who 
will be heirs to his wealth. 

The Dutchman, Stein, who at first was with 
difficulty kept from the lynch law of the excited 
populare, was duly put upon trial, found guilty 
of the crime of burglary, with intent to murder, 
and then remanded back to prison, to await the 
ecevery or deccase of the wounded man, and up- 
on his recovery was sentenced to a term of sev- 
eral years’ imprisonment: in the penitentiary of 
the State, where he still serves out the sentence 
for his crimes. 

————_+-2r e+ 
SCENERY OF CEYLON. . 

Ceylon, from whatever direction it may be ap- 
proached, unfolds a scene of loveliness and 

deur unsurpassed, if it be rivalled, by any 

id in the universe. The traveller from Ben- 
gal, keaving behind the melancholy delta of the 
Ganges and the torrid coast of Coromandel, or 
the adventurer from Europe, recently inured to 
the sands of Egypt apd ‘the scorched headlands 
of Arabia, is alike entranced by the vision of 

which expands before him as the island 

tises from the sea, its lofty mountains covered by 
luxuriant forests, and its shores, til they meet the 
ripple of the waves, bright with the foliage of 
nal spring: The Brahmins designated it 

the epithet of Lanka, “ the resplendent ;” the 

uddbist pocts gracefully apostrophized it as “a 

‘| npon the brow of India ;” the Chinese knew 

Tt as the “Island of Jewels ;” the Greeks as the 
“land of the hyacinth and the ruby ;” the Mo- 
hammedans, in the infensity of their delight, as- 
signed it to the exiled parents of mankind as a 
new elysium to congole them for the loss of Par- 
ise ; and the early navigators of Europe, as 
weer renee dazzled with its gems and laden 
with its costly spices, propagated the fable that 
far to seaward the very breeze that blew from it 
was reddient of perfume. In later and less 
imaginative times Ceylon has still maintamed the 
renown of its attractions, and exhibits, in all its 
varied charms, “the highest conceivable devel- 
opment of Indian nature.””—Sir Emerson Tennent. 


—+—__—__—_— 





TO A CHILD. 


Ere thou wast born “into this bresthing workd,”” 
God wrote some characters upon thy beart. 

O, let them not, like beads of dew empearled 
‘On morning , before the noon depart! 
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fonrarrar.) 
OF OLD. 


BY EDWIN 5. LiscOME. 





The scene is an old one— 
It comes but of dreaming 
Of times that have wandeted with gladness away, 
‘When youth had its vigor, 
And young life was teeming 
‘With joys that were fleet as the sunshine of day. 


Where the violet bloomed, 
In ite then beauteous blooming. 

‘Neath the sheltering shade of a wide-spreading tree, 
My idol of life, 
With heart unassuming, 

Murmuned softly her love for the flower—and for me, 


The bright bird above 
Husbed ite sweet singing, 
Boraptured by music so akin to its own; 
And the rivulet's voice 
Appeared to be bringing 
A welcome to love in its clear, softened tone. 


O heart, ’twas a sunbeam 
But given to morning ; 
‘The calm ere a storm oppresses the sea ; 
A pure ray of light, 
‘That enveloped the warning 
Of clouds which ere nightfall would desolate thes! 





(omrenmas.} 


THE “LAST OF HIS BRACE.” 





BY DONALD M’CLURE. 


“Wnar is the baron lighting up the old hall 
so splendidly for to-night?” asked Albert Von 
Hapsburg of his friend, as the two youths, etu- 
dents of the university, strolled at twilight along 
the road ending in the grand avenue that formed 
the approach to Castle Hohenberg. 

“It is his birth-night, I believe,” said Auguste 
Meisel, “and he is very particular to celebrate 
it. Ihave heard of some ‘prophecy which is to 
be fulfilled on one of these anniversaries, and 
that he believes it. Therefore on these days, he 
surrounds himself with troops of people, in order 
to dissipate, if possible, the low spirits in which 
he would otherwise indulge.” 

“Right! The baron is judicious. To keep 
off evil spirits by pouring down good spirits, is 
the very height of wisdom. Commend me to 
the Baron Von Hohenberg forever.” 

“By the by, Albert, I have been bidden, but 
had nearly forgotten it. And as my brother is 
quite intimate with the baron, I will venture tq 
invite you to go in with me for an hour or two. 
‘Wecan leave the castle long before the university 
bell calls us to prayers.” 
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“Tf I thought I should be welcome, I should 
like nothing better.” 

“We will go early then, so that I can intro- 
dace you to the baron without witnesses.” 

Thatwo young men walked up the avenue, 
stopping a moment to admire the effect of the 
intense light of a hundred wax candles upon the 
stained window-panes. Through a single dia- 
mond pane of clear, white glass, they beheld 
some one pacing the broad floor of the immense 
hall. 

“That is the baron himself,” whispered 
Auguste. 

“That little deformed hunchback, with such 
Jong arms like an ape ?” asked his friend. 

“None other. And some say his mind is as 
deformed as his body—but my brother says 
there is yet a spark of the divine within him.” 

As he spoke, they went up the broad flight of 
stone steps that led to the flower-wreathed con- 
servatory. This was a vast room, the walls of 
which were of glass, and completely filled with 
flowers and plants of the costlicst kinds. Pass- 
ing through these, they entered the vast hall it- 
self, where the baron was still restlessly walking. 
At times he stopped before the folding doors of 
the large dining-hall beyond, and chided the ser- 
vants for some fanciod negligence, or carcless 
handling of the superb plate with which they 
were setting forth the tables. A lackey who was 
waiting in the entrance, relieved the students of 
their caps and mantles, and ushered them into 
the presence of his master, calling out their 
names in a stentorian voice. 

The baron welcomed the young man, but there 
was still a cold, sarcastic meaning in the dull 
blue eyes, that said there was no true heart in the 
welcome. More company arriving on the instant, 
the two youths fell back into a quiet corner and 
watched the proccedings with curious eyes. 
Meantime, the servants were making their own 
observations in the kitchen. 

“ Master is in bad humor to-night, Andreas,” 
said the cook. ‘“‘ Nothing but fussing and fret- 
ting all this day. One would think he was going 
to have the king to sup with him, or, at Icast, a 
party of women, he is so fussy and particular.” 

“Women!” echoed Michael Gausrager, the 
privileged person within it. “ Women! it will 
be long enough before a petticoat angel flics into 
Hohenberg. Its master has not just the figure, 
or face either, to attract the lovely creatures.” 

“Hold thy prate, old Goose-neck,” answered 
the cook. “I doubt me not that even the baron 
could find a wife—a young and handsome one, 
te, fur all his humpy shoulders.” 

Michael stretched his long neck, which had 
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given him his surname of Gausrager (Goose- 
neck), over the long table on which the cook was 
preparing the various luxurics of the feast, and 
said in a significant tone: “ Ay, but he cannot 
marry now, if he would.” 

“Thou art rightly called a fool, Gausrager— 
what should hinder him if he be so inclined, I 
should like to know ?” 

“Hark! Don’t tell, Peter—but the baron 
wont be alive after to-night.” 

“What has put that mischief into that foolish 
head of yours? Mind he doesn’t hear you, or I 
would not give a duck’s claw for your life.’” 

“Pooh! that old gipsey told him so. I heard 
her myself. Didn’t the baron turn pale when 
she said that 1” 

“Why, did she foretell it for to-night ?”” asked 
the cook, his curiosity mastering the dignity 
which he always tried to maintain towards 
Michael. 

The buffoon executed a grimace. 
would thee give me to tell?” he asked. 

“Nothing, nothing,” said Peter, assuming his 
usual stiff and pompous manner. “‘ Get thee out 
of the kitchen, and don’t let me see thee again, 
until this feast is well-nigh over. Upto thy loft, 
fellow, and if thou want to seo the fun, thou hast 
naught to do but croon thy long neck over the 
window-frame, and enjoy the sight and smell as 
much as the rest.” 

Michael looked down at the long rows of 
tempting dishes that were nearly ready to serve, 
and pleaded with the cook to let him stay, but 
without effect ; so he crept off unwillingly to his 
eyrie in the roof. 

Soon the wassail and tumult began in the 
grand hall. When the guests were in the height 
of their enjoyment, and only waiting for the 
master to name the leading toast, the baron was 
scen to grow pale. He begged to be excused for 
a moment. Several of his friends rose to lead 
him from the room, but he waved them back, 
and taking the arm of his relative, Baron Von 
Thalberg, lord lieutenant of the county, he left the 
room and entered the cool retreat of the conser- 
vatory. Here he sat down, while the renewed 
sounds of merriment from the hall came upon 
his ear. 

“‘ Leave me, cousin,” he said. ‘Go back and 
play the part of host to them for a few moments. 
This cool air revives me, and I will soon be with 
you all again.” 

Left alone, he threw himself upon a cushioned 
bench among the flowers and inhaled their swoet 
perfume. Oue rare flower had that day bloomed, 
whose fragrance brought to mind a host of mem- 
ories long buried. This plant had never blos- 
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somed-since the day on which his gentle sister 
Helena had died. Then came back the gipsey’s 
prophecy—that mysterious and awful warning to 
spend this day in the silence ot his own room, in 
prayerful meditation, and the strange, dark hint 
that it might be the last. As he lay there, a 
strain of wild, delicious music was wafted to his 
ear. There was a noble band stationed in the 
hall, but this did not seem to proceed from thence. 
Is was a softer, more plaintive strain, and seemed 
to thrill through his very being. When it 
ceased, he abandoned himself aguin to memory. 

“And this is life!” he mused. “To wear the 
galling chain of deformity and ugliness for thirty- 
two suffering years, and then to dread the parting 
from it! ‘Here lies the hunchback,’ may be 
written over me perhaps, or uttored by lips.that 
now flatter me. What said the gipsey? That 
mo woman’s love would ever be mine. That, 
wise and learned as I thought myself, I should 
lose my life by a fool, and on a birthday, too— 
perhaps this one. And yet I could have loved a 
woman! Yes, fervently, sincerely loved a wo- 
man like my sweet sister. Alas, there is not one 
in all this vast world who could love the hunch- 
back. Well, I will go back to the table and 
drown these horrible fancies that are possessing 
me, in a bamper of my own old Rhenish, pledged 
by the dear friends who so kindly help me to dis- 
pose of it. Friends!” he added, with bitter, 
biting scorn, “ friends! I wonder how many of 
them would stay with me when my last flagon of 
wine should be exhausted ?” 

Ho rose heavily from the conch and passed 
through a small ante-room, in which a wood-fire 
was smouldering into red-hot coals. He had 
become chilled by the cool air of the conservatory, 
and now lingered a moment to enjoy the kindly 
warmth. As he sat there, the decaying sparks 
renewed his strange fancies. He thought they 
were types of his vanishing life, and as the heavy 
brands fell, he seemed to hear the sound of the 
clods upon his own coffin! With a deep groan 
of anguish he rushed into the hall, thankful to 
dissipate his imaginings by the presence of others. 
Even there, the guests seemed to assume the sem- 
blance of mourners, and the red flag that waved 
over the table wore the hue of black and seemed 
like a pall. 

He rallied when the guests loudly cheered their 
host, and advancing to the head of the table, 
he drank off a brimming glass of wine. It was 
swift and fotent in its effects, and it loosened his 
hitherto powerless tongue. He even related to 
them the history of the past fearfal half-hour— 
told them of the gipsey Moraima’s prediction, 
and his own foolish fancies in consequence. 
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“Ha, ha! well said, baron!” echoed from 
every corner of the wide hall, as the guests lifted 
the sparkling glasses fo their lips, and drank to 
the health of the future Baroness of Hohenberg! 

“Good heavens!” said one of the baron’s 
“dear friends,” speaking aside to his next neigh- 
bor, “good heavens! what a figure for a woman 
tolove!” And, unseen by the host, he twisted 
his own superb shoulders into an exaggerated 
likeness of the hunchback. 

The tumult still rose. Voices grew louder and 
mingled with the crash of glasses and the rattling 
ot silver. And when the din was at the highest, 
some one called loudly for the merry-andrew, 
Michael Gausrager. The host sent for him, but 
no one knew where he was to be found. The 
little maid, Lena, knew well enough where poor 
Michael had been sent, and she had carried him 
food and wine secretly. Peter had forgotten that 
it was by his order that the buffoon had gone 
away, and the rest of the servants pleaded igno- 
rance of his whereabouts. 





No Catholic was ever so reverent to his patron 
saint, as was Michael to little Lena. He thought 
ber an angel in human shape, and when sho ran 
up to his door and whispered to him not to come 
down to the drunken crew who were clamoring 
for him, lest they should now ili-treat him for the 
delay, he blessed her a thousand times. Visions 
of weary miles’ walking on a wintry road, sach 
as his master’s guests had often submitted him 
to, made him cower into his dark and cold room 
when she had gone away, and when he heard a 
noise as of some one ascending the stairs, he 
longed to call her back to suggest some new 
hiding-place. His heart beat quicker when be 
heard the baron’s voice calling for a piece of 
rope. He was to be beaten if he could be found, 
he well knew. Fear sharpened all his senses, asd 
he heard the trailing of a rope upon the floor 
near where he was hiding, but still-outside his 
door, which he had contrived to fasten, bat 
which he knew the strong arms of these excited 
men could easily pull open. Soon ‘he heard the 
rope applied to the handle of the door, and his 
master’s voice saying: ‘Let me alone, I can 
open it.” He shuddered, for he knew the rope 
well. It was a rotten belhrope, formerly used 
in the tower, and had been tied in innumerable 
knots, which in fancy he felt upon his back. 

“ Huzza! huzza !’’ resounded from the guests 
at the bottom of the stairs, as the baron succeed- 
ed in tying the rope to the handle of the door. 

There was a dead silence after this, then a 
creaking sound as if the rope were parting, and 
then a noise of a log of wood being thrown down 


the steep staircase. He knew no mote. Inscnsi- 
bility had mercifully closed his eyes. 

Meanwhile, the guests .were suddenly sobcred 
by the falling of their host. With uplifted hands 
they stood below, as the poor, dist body 
came heavily over the stairs and landed on the 
marbte floor at their feet. When they raised the 
head, death was impressed upon the ghastly fea- 
tures. The gipsey’s prophecy had come to pass, 
and the last Von Hohenberg was gone to his ac- 
cout. A few of the most sober and reffective 
among the company, stuyed to give their pres- 
ence and assistance to the bewildered servants ; 
bat the rest, terrified and amazed, left the castle 
precipitatety. The hunehback lay in state dur- 
ing the following week. Al? that his diseased 
mind had suggested, eante true. The funcreal 
patl canopying the state-bed, the coffm, with the 
shield and helmet, which the custom of his fami- 
ly had rendered indispensable to be laid upon it, 
and the indescribable odor of death which had so 
pained him in his imaginary struggte the night 
before, all were palpabte to the senses of those 
who came to look upon him. 

It was on the first day of February, 1728, that 
the Inst of the raco of Hohenberg expired. It 
was of his birthday, too, and as Moraima had 
prophesied, he came to his death by a fool ! 

‘Treinbling, half-fuinting, cold and miserable, 
little Lena found her charge. Gently and con- 
siderately, she gradaalty acquainted him with his 
taster’s death, and took him kindly away from 
the scene of excitement to the home of her own 
felatives. When she marricd, she induced her 
husband, a good-natured, easeloving German, to 
idlow Michael a home in their pretty cottage. 
Kindness and care, combined with quiet industry 
‘and regular habits, soon changed the buffoon into 
shealthy and respectable youth. Only in his 
steep was he visited with dim fears, and often 
he would cry out that the baron was falling. 
‘When he was just passing over the threshold 
of manhood, and the hearts of Lena’s little chil- 
dren had become securely bound to him, he sud- 
denly wilted beneath the touch of sickness. Like 
an angel, his kind benefactress hovered about his 
feverish pillow, wiped the death-dews from his 
forehead and closed his dying eyes. 

In the fanerat-vault of Hohenberg, there were 
two coffins side by side. One bore the inscription, 
“Charles Joseph Baron Von Hohenberg, the 
last of his race. Died on his 324 birthday, Feb- 
ruary I, 1728.” 

On the other, more simpte in its adérnments, 
tas inscribed, “ Mithnel Albert’ Von Hohenberg, 
@ied March 18, 1734.” 

It was not known anti! after poor Michael's 
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death, that he was the beror’s brother, and that 
the inheritance rightfally belonged to him. One 
person only was partly cognizant of the fact, and 
the baron had bound him by a solemn oath never 
to name his suspicion to any living being. When 
Michael died, he felt absolved from further con- 
cealment, and suggested to Lena that her protege 
should receive these posthumous honors which 
had never been accorded to him in life. The 
castle had stood empty since the death of Charles 
Von Hohenberg ; but the lord lieutenant willed 
that the body of him who was in reality the last 
of his race, should be carried into the grand hall 
and laid in such stete as had that of his elder 
brother. 

Tears, such a8 no mortal ever shed over the 
tomb of the latter, fell upon Michael’s, from the 
eyes of the good Lena and her little ones. When 
the eldest daughter was sixteen, the emperor be- 
stowed the castle upon a new favorite, and a son 
of the new family soon aftcr married Claudine 
Bergen. This gentle girl was a second Lena, 
following in the footsteps of her mother. Ste 
made the young baron happy, and commemorated 
her attachment to the simple friend of her infancy, 
by naming her own child, Michael Albert. 

A long life and a green old age awaited the 
gentle serving-girl of Hohenberg, who was now 
connected, by her danghter’s marriage, with the 
grandest nobles of the land, and when she passed 
away, she, too, was laid in the same tomb with 
him she had so generously befriended. 





LADY FRANELIN. 

Everybody must admit that Lady Franklin is 
not only an amiable, but a strong-minded woman, 
yet we have heard an anecdote of her sensibility, 
which is ly affecting: A short time since, 
when her ladyship was waiting most anxiously 
to learn the fute of the brave men she had des- 
patched in search of her husband, she fell ill, and 
a consultation of physicians was held at her resi- 
dence. One of these gentlemen, whilst he felt 
her pales, begged her ledyahip would open her 
hand. Her frequent refusal occasioned him 30 
much disappointment in ascertaining the precise 
atate of her fever, that he took the liberty gently 
to expand the fingers, and he then perceived that 
they were grasping & small miniature of Sir 
John. “Madam,” exclaimed the gentleman, 
with deep sympathy, “my prescription must be 
unavailing if you are determined to keep before 
your eyes an object, which although deservedly 
dear to serves to confirm the violence of yeur 
distressing symptoms.” “‘ Sir,” replied the noble 
woman, “ this picture has been my sole comfort- 
er ever since the departure of my hushgnd, and I 
em determined it shall be inse; antl, if he 
be dead, I am so happy as to drop after him into 
the grave.”—European Times. 





Sin and retribution are as the substance and 
shadow, never fur‘apart. 


EVELYWS WAITING. 


Lomsouwas.) 
CHARLIE. 





BY MRS. F. E. RARDOUR. 





Gently and tenderly lay. him to rest, 
‘Tiny hands folded upon the white breatt; 
Surmy eyes closing, thelr light 1s el fled : 
Straighten the darling limbe—Chartie is dead! 


Fold the robe closer about the still form, 

Presa the cold ips which love's kiss cannot warm; 
‘Tears drop like rain cn the beautiful head, 

‘Wild sobs are bursting, for Chartie is dead! 


Dead to the weeping eyes watching him here; 
Dead as ye follow behind thie black bier; 
Darkness and silence within the cold grave: 
Have yo forgotten the Haad whieh osn save? 


Never like this hath thy mother-heart bled 

With anguish that would not be comforted; ° 

No sorrow before but thy soul could sey, 
“Phy will be done, Father, not mine, alway!” 


Wait, mother, in patience!—God pitieth theo, 
And watcheth thy struggles all tenderly : 
Till at last from thie fearful cloud shall shine 
A beautiful faith im his love divine. 


He waa needed there, in the home of light, 
‘Where never is patn, and there is no night; 
He is waiting thee mid the shining band 
Of the ransomed ones in the better land. 





[onsermat.] 


EVELYN’S WAITING. 








BY GEO. D. SHEPARD. 


Ir was a low, cheerful-looking room, with $ 
broad beam ranning across the ceiling, and very 
smalt windows with seats covered with chints. 
Thero was no lack of furniture, but it was rather 
substantial than handsome, and somewhat old- 
fashioned besides. On the wall hung two large 
portraite—so large that the frames came down 
far below where they onght to hang, and inter- 
fered with the setting back of chairs or sofa. 
There were twe of the latter articles in the 
toom—long and bread, and originally hard and 
uneasy, like all sofas of an ancient make, bat 
more recently staffed and eovered with greater 
attention to ease and luxury. The windows 
were open, bringing im the sweet smell of honey- 
suckles and damask roses which grew profusely 
eutside. Beyond was a little garden, homely 
and ohi-fashioned enough, but still pleasent from 
the wealth of vines and creeping’ shrubs that 
grew alt over the stone wall, and the two great 
pear trees, the low currant bushes, and the pro- 
fusion of white, pink and crimeon hollyhacks, 
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intermingled with the graceful Belvideres and 
the stately princess’s feather. 

The portraits mentioned, were of a man im 
the full prime and vigor of life, and a woman, 
young, gentle, and mild-looking. Near them, 
suspended by a small cord, was the miniature 
likeness of a very lovely child, fair and fresh as 
the morning, with bright, wavy hair of golden 
brown, eyes of a soft hazel, and checks and lips 
that seemed made for loving kisses. 

The three representatives of these pictores sat 
together in the quaint ald room, somewhat altered 
from the time that hed passed. since they were 
painted, yet perfectly recognizable. The man’s 
raven locka were sprinkled thickty with silver, the 
woman’a were concealed under a cap, and the 
child, now grown to faiz maiden, wore hers band- 
ed plainly over the ears and braided ina Grecian 
knot behind. 

There was another child there, but of a meuld 
and aceent so different from the picture or its 
original, that no one would have thought them 
sistera. She waa just passing the bounds thas 
separate childhood from womanhood. Eyes and 
bair of the deepest black, a skin where the rose 
contended with the olive, and a form of fairy 
proportions belonged to Olive Rayner ; while her 
air and manner were so faacinating, s0 spirituelle, 
se full of grace, and altogether so charming, that 
Evelyn had little chance of bemg admired when 
Olive was by. Yet, if not admired, Evelyn waa 
loved ; and to one of her unobtrusive ways, this 
was far more grateful. Is was pretty to see the 
black curls of Olive Rayner toseed back in co- 
quettish style, from 2 forehcad that gleamed from 
under them like Parian marble ; bnt tho aye, after 
all, rested with deeper satisfaction upon Evelyn’s 
plaigly banded hair, just parted evenly upon her 
small and graceful head, with the thick, glossy 
knot behind, at the yery spot which ahowed bess 
its beautifas shape, and set off the rare beauty of 
the neck and cape. 

Evetyn held im her hand a shell, upon which 
she was cutting an exquisite cameo likeness of 
her sister. This was Evelyn’s art—her one and 
nly teait of genius, shining out from amidst the 
calm beauty of her daily life. She had taken it 
up without instruction, and at first even without 
proper instruments, and her succesa was as ad- 
mirable aa it was surprising. Her father, im- 
mereed in business, did not wake up to the fact 
that his daughter was bidding fair to distinguish 
herself, until a reverse of fortane showed him 
how truly talented she was. He had leisure 
through a sevese fit of ague, to observe how 
much she was capable of doing, and congratalat- 
ed himself that whatever awaited him, Evelyn 
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would ba sure to be independent. He was trou- 
bled thenceforth only for his gentle and amiable 
wife, and the wild, impetnous child, who needed 
a parent’s ceaseless watch and ward. How 
wonld these two helpless beimgs bear to be poor 
and desolate? He might have known that Eve- 
lyn’s heart was “open as day to-melting charity,” 
and that, when evarything else had failed them, 
Evelyn would be all the world to them. But he 
did not think so, until he eaw the beantifal cameo 
in his daughter's hand. He had been regarding 
it some time before he made out what it was. 
The light was not favorable, as he sat, and he 
fancied her merely toying with some article of 
jewelry from which she had taken the setting. 
But as she moved it forward, and took long and 
earnest looks at Olive, and then applied herself 
fervently to her work again, he east a scrutinizing 
glance at what he now saw was a resemblance to 
his other daughter. 

“What have you there, Evelyn?” he asked, 
with a degree of emotion very different from that 
which he had experienced half an hour before, 
when, dwelling on bis own pecuniary tronbles, so 
hard to be borne, because involving 0 many, he 
had almost shed tears. 

“«Olive’s face, papa,” she answered, in a low, 
sweet, silvery voice, extending it towards him. 

He looked at it steadily, until happy tears 
came into his eyes, not so much ealled out by 
the perfect beauty of the face, as the thought 
that Evelyn could have done this, without his 
suspecting that she was an artist, amd that she 
eoutd have done it so admirably. 

He passed it to the silent little woman oppo- 
site, and the wet tears were dropping upon it as 
he put it from him. Evelyn thought her fathor 
was growing weak and nervous. Her mather 
knew better how to interpret hie emotion. It 
was midsummer, and Evelyn had forsaken her 
little hot room at the top of the house, where 
she usually worked, for the cool parlor below. 
But she now conducted her father to that retreat, 
where shells and casts and medallions lay around, 
and one or two figures moulded im clay.and cov- 
ered with wet cloths, were standing in the cool- 
est corner of her studio. 

“Naughty child, to conceal this from your 
father!” he said, tenderly kissing her cheek. 
“« And yet it makes me happy, for now I shall 
feel safo in your ability to preserve yourself from 
want and poverty.” 

“Te it then so bad, dearest father?’ asked 
Evelyn. 

“Nothing cana look much worse now, my 
child. I fear that this pleasant old place, which 
was my father’s and grandfather’s, and which 
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I fondly hoped to bequeath to my children, free 
and unincumbered, must now be sold to meet the 
demands of my creditors.” 

“Do not think so, father. Look atme! I 
am strong and well. I can do much, believe me. 
I have heard of many lately who require a good 
music-teacher. I can give lessons ; and surely, 
if Iam successful in Olive’s head, I can do 
something more in that way.” 

Mr. Rayner shook his head, yet Evelyn could 
see that he was really made happy by her hope~ 
ful talk, and she coatinned her encouragement 
and cheerfulness. 

“Olive isso beautiful, dear father, she must 
make many friends. Every one loves her so 
much, you know. My talente—(am I really tal- 
ented, father?) If I am, her beauty and my 
talents must draw around us some who will sure- 
ly pasronise us in a school, or in some branch of 
professional art. Let us forget, father, that we 
have been very well off heretofore, and only re- 
member that we have something to perform. 
We will begin directly.” And the charming girl 
actually drew her father down stairs, to draw up 
a list of friends and acquaintances who might be 
likely to entrust their children to the care of 
Evelyn and Olive Rayner. Somehow, Olive 
did not seem so enthusiastic as she might have 
done. Her assent to Evelyn’s proceedings was 
very languid, and she did not suggest anything 
of her own. Evelyn looked disappointed, and 
was-ready to make any alteration in her plans 
that would suit her sister. All was received 
coldly ; and Olive at length flatly refused having 
e. voice in the matter at all. 

“To your owa planning, Evelyn. I have no 
head for details. Besides, I cannot be supposed 
to be wise like you. And you really think we 
have strength and patience to teach music to 
Mrs. Barnard’s two overgrown girls, who have 
not a particle of melody in their whole being— 
and to that poor, pany child of Mr. Ratford, who, 
I am certain, does not yet know a violin from a 
piano.” 

“ Hush, Olive!” said Mrs, Rayner, who had 
hitherto remained silent. ‘‘ Your sistcr’s resolu- 
tion is too noble to be treated with such levity. 
I am gled that one child, at loast, has the good 
sense to.appreciate the trials of her father, and 
the cheesful.spirit which teaches her to help him 
to overcome them.” 

Olive’s.eyes-filled with tears. ‘‘Say no more, 
dear mother,” she said, brokenly ; “depend on 
it, I: shall be as.ready as Evelyn to do all that 1 
can to relieve poor papa from his embarrassments, 
I will keep echool, or I will marry some rich old 
man,.if thet will do better, and make him allow 
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me a vast income, and you shall all share it 
with me. Will that do?” 

“T trast you will have no such unpleasant 
sacrifice to make for us, Olive,” said her father, 
smiling for the first time for many days. “Time 
may prove more lenient to us all than we expect. 
The first misfortune is always hardest to be 
borne.” 2 

The autumn saw the Rayner family still living 
in their own home. A large and flourishing 
school was already established in the cheerful old 
parlor,and Mr. Rayner and his wife were the 
Principals. It was thought to be better thus, 
than for the two girls to meet such a responsibil 
ity alone. Each had a separate department, and 
the novelty and eclat which attended their efforts, 
reconciled Olive to the great change in their life. 
She was daily acquiring lessons, which in the 
lap of affluence and luxury she could never have 
learned, and in time she might make a noble 
character. Evelyn saw with delight, that Olive 
id not shrink from the task which she had so 
dreaded, and she drew a pleasant augury for the 
fature from her own hopeful spirit, which saw all 
things rose-colored. Blessed quality of cheerfal- 
ness! which lights up the dark places of life with 
a sunny glow, and lines every clond with silver. 
Evelyn had these thoughts often; but mingled 
intimately with them, was a remembrance, which, 
to say the least, was tinged with bitterness. Ris- 
ing above all her hopes and aspirations, coming 
even between her and her filial love, and bring- 
ing a shade over her cheerfal face, was the image 
of one who had fluttered in the hour of her sun- 
shine, but had seemed tobe missing in her day 
of trial. e 

Richard Delamere had been her childhood’s 
dearest friend. In tater years, he had never 
seemed to lose the memory of their childish 
hours and although he had never talked of a 
wearer tie than that of friend and brother, his 
words all had an import of tenderncss, that 
would compel the most faithless to believe that 
Evelyn Rayner was to be his wife. In the day 
of their vicissitude, even common friends came to 
speak a word of cheer to the kindly old man, 
whose goodness and benevolence had endeared 
him to all—but Edward Delamere came not! 

Gefitle as Evelyn’s nature had ever been, she 
was yet too proud to ask where he had gone— 
and from the time of her knowing his departure 
from town, she never spoke his name, even to 
OBve. Olive, awed by Evelyn’s scriousness 
when anything relating to her friend was men- 
tioned, was lost in wonder at the change which 
had come upon their sotial cirele; and perhaps 
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nothing ceuld have tended to sober the wild girl 
more than the thought that Evelyn might be an- 
happy. Otherwise, Evelyn’s life flowed on the 
same as before. To aH appearance, the chasm 
which he left, was filed up with new and engrose- 
& cares ; and only in the silence and darkness 

f the night watches, was Richard Delamere ar- 
raigned at the bar of Evelyn’s judgment. Then 
every tender word and look, every allusion to the 
time when they should be more than all the 
world to each other, came back upon her heart 
with a meaning she had never attached to them 
at the time. 

The schoo! went on. Whether its success was 
owing to the mild and wise discipline of Mr. 
Rayner, or the loving and motherly care of his 
wife—to the gentle, winning ways of Evelyn, or 
the dashing, off-hand ways of Olive, s0 fascina- 
ting to the young girls under their instreetion, 
and which insensibly they all imitated cnough to 
put a dash of spirit and energy into the tamest of 
them—we do not know. But certainly, no 
school was ever more popular with the parents 
as well as the children. The Rayners reaped 
golden wheat from their experiment, and the 
harvest was the possession of the dear old home, 
bought back, with its pleasant surroundings, 
without foot of stranger having ever entered 
therein. : 

It was a day of erowning joy when it passed 
back again into their own hands. There was a 
pleasant gathering. of friends and pupils; and, 
Olive’s rich beauty was the theme of every tongue, 
while Evelyn’s goodness was in every heart. As 
might be expected, beauty won the day ; for that 
night, Charles Trever bowed before the influence 
ot Olive’s attractions, and when the next golden 
sutammn gathered in its sheaves, the wild and 
careless girl had gome to make new sunshine in 
another’s home. 

They missed her playful rattle, and the old 
honse seemed lonely when she wasaway. But» 
sadder interruption than that, broke up their 
school, and consigned Evelyn and her father to a 
deeper loneliness. Mrs. Rayner died—so gently. 
and peacefully that her death seemed only snoth- 
ex phase of her calm and beautifal life. Evelyn 
was now all in ail to her father, and they sat 
down together to coméort and console each other. 
‘Phey were able now to give up all care, anid.with 
Mr. Rayner’s growing years and infirmities, 
Evelyn folt that she had no right to seck for 
further gain, except in the quiet employment 
which had preceded her school-keeping days. 

So the two sat in the beloved room, now their 
own, and doubly senetified by the presence 


which they felt but could not se. Mr. Rayner, 
after the first great burst of grief was over, went 
back to his early love of reading; and Evelyn 
took up her dreamy work of cameo-cutting. 

One face of remembered boaaty—the face that 
alone had ever worn the look she coveted—w: 
reproduced again and again, when no eye w: 
upon her work. In the day time, ahe wrought 
out fair and beautiful heads, that brought praises 
from her father’s lips, very dearto Evelyn ; but 
in the night, when Mr. Reyner was asleep, she 
worked to trace ont features that were dearer still. 

Years rolled on—and Evelyn’s locks of golden 
brown were threaded here and there with silver. 
Her fall, round figure had thinned, and there 
was 8 slight drooping that told of too little exer 
ise in the open air. Yet she was not sad nor 
sorrowful. Least of all, wassbe fretful or morose. 
But life did sometimes: seem tamer than her 
youthful imagination bad pictured it, although, 
after an incursion of the Gotha and Vandals, 
as Mr. Rayner playfully catied a visit from Olive 
and her noisy, tearing children, her comparative 
quiet seemcd very pleasant to her again. 

Olive had just left them, and Mr. Rayner was 
indulging in the first sound map: which he had 
had for a whole week ; and Evelyn, although it 
wes afternoon, was still in her morning dress, 
making good the furniture which the little in- 
vaders had injured. It was an old habit of Eve- 
lyn’s, that of smging at her work, and she had 
not at least forgotten or laid aside this instance 
of a cheerful and happy heart. She was singing 
now, in a low, musical voice, glancing now anc 
then at hor sleeping father, to see if she disturbed 
him, and atthe same time, rubbing the stains of 
childish fingers from the old piaro, until her 
cheeks glowed with the unwonted exercise. 

A shadow passed the window, and she hashed 
her song. She turned, but saw no one near, al- 
though a dim, undefinable sensation of some 
presence unseen oppressed her. She pursued her 
work, and soon the same melting, soul-fraught 
melody issued from her lips. It was a song of 
long ago—one that she had often sung inher 
early youth. All at once, her thoughts went 
baek to that youth, and as she glanced at her 
father’s long white hair, the time seemed very 
Tong since she was young. Her heart went back 
to her carly dream, and she took from « small 
box which was carefully locked, the carved like- 
ness which memory had assisted her to fashion, 
and gescd long upon the well-remembered 
features. 

Ye, who never knew what it was to lose the 
first bright hopes of youth, may laugh, if you 
please, at the gentle kiss which poos Evelyn be- 
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stowed on the chill white. lips that met her wiew, 
and the brief sigh which she gave to the strange 
mystery of the past, so long unsolved! Laugh 
on! for « few fleeting moments will turn the 
scale, and she who wins may laugh! For there, 
within the room, alive, radiant with health, and 
looking with eyes of love upon the gentle spinsser 
stands Richard Delamere ! 





“ Forgotten you? no, Evelyn! not for one in- 
stant; but I was poor when the heavy stroke fell 
upon your father, and I toak a vow that I would 
yet make him rich. I would not eee you, for i 
knew that I could not bear* the separation—so J 
left quietly the yet sleeping town, on the very 
morning after his heavy losses were known. 3 
stood for two hours before dawn, bencath your 
window, and watched the Guttering,of the white 
curtaiti in the mowaing breese; but I dared not 
await your eprising. I harried away to the ves- 
sel, and in two hours we were off in tho rising 
sun. ILave trodden the burning sands of India, 
for years, to bring back to you the yollow gold ea 
worthless to me unless shared with you; and 
when I once posseased it, I staid not for friend 
nor foe. Yonder white hair tells me how long I 
have been gone, and how much may have been 
suffered since my absence ; but I am here again, 
and with a true heart to offer you, Evelyn; and 
if rejected—why India willtake me to her warm 
bosom once mere and until death. Bat you wilk 
think of me kindly, Evelyn ; and we will watch 
over the gray head yonder together—you and I, 
Youand I! How often I have lain on the. hot 
sand, and turned my eyes heaven ward, and Jong~ 
ed to say these three simple words. in your ear; 
to feel that I was not alone. Tooling for wealth, 
T longed. to tell you that thera was a time coming 
when those toils should be rowarded, and we 
might yet be happy. It rests with you, Evelyn, 
to banish me to India or not ?” 

There was no audible response to Richard De» 
lamere’s words, but she did nat unlock the arma, 
thet held her; and is was evident enough thas 
Evelyn sequiteed hime of all wrong or forget 
fulness. 

The old parlor was lighted up as if for a festi- 
val, and Olive’s children were wandcring about 
the floor, waiting impatiently for their mother’s 
footesep on thestairs. It came at las>—and then 
came Aunt Evelyn in bridal garments, her rich 
hair lying in soft braids above a forchead still 
white and pure as ia her early youth ; and, clasp- 
ing the falda of ber-satin rabe, was a beautiful 
brooch. Jt was a cameo of rave beauty, and the 
head. of Richard Delamere, true to life, as if he. 
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were standing before the artist when she carved 
it, was easily recognized by ail present. 

‘The old honse still stands in its ancient stateli- 
ness, Careful hands have kept it in repair, and 
Bvelyn’s children play in tho fields where so many 
generations of children played before. A new 
Evelyn and a new Olive walk those leafstrewn 
paths, and are so like to their predecessors, that 
esother Rip Van Winkle, awaking from a thirty 
years’ sleep, might fancy them the same. 

‘The litele attic where Evelyn worked stealthily 
im olden times has been raised and enlarged. 
Against the walls, now painted of a sober, quiet 
hne, are ranged vatioes figures ef her moulding, 


in different states of progress, and in a little ebon y | 


cabinet, are kept beautifal specimens of the art 
she loves so well; but which she makes subser- 
vient to her duty as a wife. 





KING OF HEARTS. 

Comte was gallant towards Bovereigns. At 
the end ofa performance he gave at the Tuile- 
Ties, before Louis XVIIT., he invited his majesty 
w select a card from the pack. It may be that 
chance led the king to draw his majesty of hearts ; 
it may be, though, that tho conjuror’s address 
Produced this result. Daring this time the ser- 
Yant placed on an isolated table a vase filled with 

. Comte next took a pistol, loaded with 
powder, in which he inserted the king of hearts 
asa wad; then turning to his august spectator, 
be begged him to fix his eye on the vase, as the 
card would appear just over it. The pistol was 
fired, and the bust of Louis appeared among tho 
flowers. ‘The king, not knowing how to explain 
this unexpected result, asked Comte the meaning 
of this strange apparition, adding in a slightly 
tarcastic tone, “I fancy, sir, that your trick has 
Rotended as yon stated.” ‘I beg your majesty’s 
pardon,” Comte replied, assuming the manner of 
‘courtier; “I have quite kept ny promise. I 
Pledged myself that the king of ‘hearts should 
‘ppear on that vase, and I appeal to all French- 
mea whether that bust does not represent the 
King of all hearts ?”—London Journal. 

———+2- + ___ 

HOW TO BE HANDSOME. 

Ttie perfectly natural for all women to be 

ndsome. If they are not so, the fault lics in 
their birth or in their training, or in both. We 
would therefore respectfully remind mothers that 
inPoland a period of childhood is recognized. 

ere, girls do not jump from infancy to young- 
aly They are not sent from the crad! lo 
directly to the drawing-room, to dress, sit still, 
sud look pretty. During childhood, which ex- 
tends through a period cf onveral years, they are 
Plainly and loosely dressed, and allowed to run, 
romp, and play in the open air. They take to 
banshine as dees the flower. They are not loaded 
own, girded about, and oppressed in every way 
With countless frills’ and superabundant flounces, 
38 to be admired for their much clothing. 
‘ain, simple food, free and varied exercise, 
it sunshine, and good mental culture, are 
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BY EDWARD L. MERTON. 





Her Iife was one sweet music-strain, 

I e’er alrall know the seme aguin ; 
Where'er her spirtt's impress dwelt, 

‘The keenest thrill of love was felt. 

What rays of pure, indwelling truth, 
Glance from the soul and heart of youth, 
To bles surrounding hearts with heaven, 
Were gifts by her unbountled given. 


Dear gem of sacred youthful time, 

Of cold, but genial Northern clime, 
Much, much of fond idolatry 

Sweils sweetly from within towards thee. 
Life may in painful wanderings pase, 
And loneliness the soul harass ; 

Still, dearest gift of summer day, 

Thy impress will forever stay! 
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BY ANNIE M. LOVERING. 





Now for school-teaching I was no better fitted 
than for the ministry—I mean as far ag patience 
was concemed—yet it came into my head very 
suddenly one morning, as I sat in the broad old 
kitchen of my father’s house, with my little 
brothers and sisters about me (and, indeed, there 
was a goodly array of them), that it was about 
time for me to be doing something in the world ; 
something outside of the monotonous round of 
household duties which 1 performed day after 
day ; something, perhaps, to relieve my father, 
in a small way of the burden that rested upon 
his shoulders. By this I do not mean that he 
was in debt, or that his goodly farm failed to 
give his large family a comfortable, happy sup- 
port. Notatall. But let that question go with- 
out farther discussion, and suffice it by saying 
that for very good reasons of my own, I resolved, 
as old people say, “to make a start in the: 
world.” 

And so I started. How that was bronght 
about, it would be tedious enongh to relate; but 
this much I will say, that because of the idea 
born to me so suddenly on that spring morning, 
I was chosen—of the numerous applicants— 
teacher of some forty scholars at a distance of 
twenty miles from Cranston. I necd not add 
that this was a source of great gratification to 





the secrets of beauty in after life.—Ladies’ News- 
Paper, London, 


me, and that because of it I entered into a vast 
number of vague, happy speculations as to how 
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the summer would glide away—how the days, 
the long summer days, would seem as short as 
the shortest of winter ones—how I would teach 
the little children to love me, and by that mcans 
find a readier way of interesting them in their 
books. Dear me! it would fill a good-sized 
volume to write out all that I imagined and 
dreamed of the summer which I was to spend in 
the little village of Lester. 

But “a change came o’er the spirit of my 
dreams ;” not before I left home, because in such 
a case I might never have found courage to have 
left it; but just before I arrived at the scene of 
ction. 4 

“ You are to teach in Lester village this sum- 
mer, if I understand you rightly ?” said the most 
gentlemanly of gentlemen before I left the cars 
at Lester. 

‘The question was not an impertinent one after 
our brief, morning acquaintance, and so I an- 
swered it in all good faith, a little pomponsly, 
perhaps, for I was greatly impressed with the im- 
portance of my calling. 

“ Yes, sir, and I anticipate a very pleasant 
summer of it,’’ I said. 

“ You do?” 
| He spoke in a quizzical tone, while the wisest 
and most inexplicable of smiles crossed his face. 

“Yes, sir, and why not?” I asked, forgetting 
that my question was abrupt, and my manner 
somewhat disturbed. 

“Nothing, only to realize your pleasant antici- 
pations, you must meet a different fate from your 
predecessors for years back.” 

“ And why, sir?” I questioned, my face get- 
ting redder and redder every moment. 

“ Because of all children under the sun, those 
of Lester village are the most unmanagcable. 
In the course of a summer they usually succeed 
in dethroning two or three teachers.” 

He was a very handsome gentleman, as I said 
before, and as he said this in a pleasant, laughing 
way, displaying a set of perfect teeth, he grew 
handsomer thanever. But I did not think much 
of that, only of the thread of quiet exultation 
that I thought I detected running through his 
remark. I grew piqued in a moment, and an- 
swered him with a show of spitit which must 
have been quite amusing. 

“ They will not dethrone me!” 

“Ah?” 

He was, indeed, much amused, for he looked 
in my face for a full moment, as if to gather 
trom it food for his merriment. At that I grew 
queenly, or at least what I thought to be so, and 
drew myself up as though there was a question 
of honor to settle. Just then the cars came to a 
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fall stop, and the conductor gave his call—“ Les- 
ter !’—so that I did not have a chance to answer 
—not his words, for they were simple enough in 
themselves—but his manner. 

“I wish yon much success,” he said, as I left 
the cars. 

“Thank you; your wish shall prove a 
prophecy.”” 

That was the first that I heard of my Lester 
school, and I need not add that my spirits were 
somewhat dampened. But that I should con- 
quer the unruly set of masters and misses I did 
not doubt for a moment. ‘ 

“They'd do well enough if it warn’t for the 
doctor’s boy,” my good-natured boarding mis- 
tress said when I questioned her concerning my 
pupils. ‘He is the ringleader of ’em, and al- 
ways has been.” 

That was enough for me to know. I would 
make friends with the doctor’s son at the begin- 
ning. But that was easier said than done, I may 
as well confess at once. There was mischief 
enough in him to have stocked a little million of 
commonly roguish boys. Gain an advantage 
over him in one way, and he was doubly sure to 
gain onc over me in another. If I attempted to 
reason with him, his answers would set the whole 
school in a hubbub, and if I threatened to pun- 
ish him, a look of sheer defiance settled upon his 
bright face. He troubled me so deeply that I 
could not rest night or day, in school or out. 
That I grew pale and thin is not to be wondered 
at. 

When my trial was at its height, I chanced to 
meet my acquaintance and prophet of the cars. 
Who he was, or what he was, I did not trouble 
myself to think. Idid not even care. I had 
hoped to meet him again, but I preferred to 
have it at the time of my victory, not at my 
vanquishment. 

“ And how are you pleased with your school ?” 
he asked, walking by my side in an easy, careless 
way, as though he was an acquaintance of 
years. 

“T am delighted,” I answered. 
express to you how much so.” 

He laughed heartily. Looking into his face 
at that moment, I thought I could trace a very 
strong resemblance, between him and the doctor’s 
son, Frank Eldridge. A most unpleasant truth 
dawned upon my mind. A little angered I de- 
termined to make the most of it. ° 

“The scholars are very well,” I said, half ma- 
liciously. “I suspect that the trouble lics with 
their parents. The ringleader of all the mischicf 
seems to have grown up in a most unhealthy at- 
mosphere. I should say that his father was not 
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a yery devont friend of Sabbath schools, and that 
would be o mild saying, indeed, and a charitable 
oneon my part.” 

My words took immediate effect. A little fash 
of color appearing suddenly upon the gentle- 
man’s face, spoke plainer than words could have 
done. Secing my advantage I continued, in a 
tantalising way: 

“People tell me that this Eldridge boy has not 
known a mother’s care since his earliest infancy. 
That is self-evident. I have been more lenient, 
remembering this. But if it is a mother’s care 
that he needs, I would advise his father, most 
heartily, to make an attempt to secure to him the 
care of some good, true woman.” 

“You would ?” 

He looked me fully in the face as he asked the 
question. I was not equal to the ordeal. I grew 
snddenly confused, and trying to answer him, 
stumbled upon three or four answers at the same 
tine, 

“Your advice is most excellent, Miss Lakin. 
Thope the unfortunate gentleman will be able to 
ct upon it.” 

“So do I, most sincerely,” I answered, blush- 
ing beneath his strange, questioning glance. 
“For the boy’s sake, he would do well to make 
the matter one of importance until he succeeds,” 
Tadded, more because I would not allow myself 
to be silenced by his gaze, than because I cared 
to speak. 

“Perhaps you would be willing to aid the gen- 
tleman in question, since you were the first to 
suggest the idea? Would you?” 

“Tam no philanthropist,” I answered, curtly, 
believing that he was making an attempt to quiz 
me. “I think too mach of my life—” 

Thesitated. I saw that Iwas going too far. 
The gentleman smiled. We were close by the 
‘chool-house door, and the conversation could not 
go further. With a “good morning” he turned 
away, while I entered the school-room. 

“Who was that gentleman?” I asked of a 
child, standing by the door. 

“Dr. Eldridge, Frank Eldridgo’s father,” was 
the reply. 

I knew that well enough before, but hearing it 
Verified by the child’s lips sent my blood throb- 
bing and beating loudly at my heart. 

The day that followed that morning was not a 
Pleasant one to me. Not that my scholars were 
Unusually rade or boisterous—to the contrary, 
they wore quieter than I had ever before known 
them ; but somehow my conscience troubled me. 
Thinking of the motherlesa boy before me, I 
‘ew that in dealing with him I had put away 
from my heart that blessed charity which suffarcth 
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long and is kind. I had called anger justice, and 
by it dealt with him. Ihad forgotten how warm, 
human words sink through the congealed surface 
of the heart, touching and stirring its purest 
depths, 

Thad blamed the father. And thero I was 
wrong again. Of the world, I a woman, had 
the best righ®to look straight through his indal- 
gence, to the fatherly tenderness that could not 
give birth to a reprimand or rebuke ; to the love 
that could not, because of the mother resting in 
the grave, mete out the justice that the child 
merited. 

How the tender hands of pity brought these 
overlooked truths before my cyes, until blinded 
by tears I could not see! 

The next morning I met Dr. Eldridge again, 
and again he kept me company to the very door 
of the school-room. His tantalizing humor had 
not left him, and with a sly look in his clear, gray 
eyes, he assured me that the father of my unruly 
pupil had, indeed, taken my sage advice to heart. 
Was I glad to hear it? 

“©, yes,” I answered, in a sober, quict way. 

“Let one fact console you, Miss Lakin,” he 
said, earnestly, “you have succeeded admirably 
with your school, and quite to the satisfaction of 
the villagers. There is a talk of having the 
summer term continued into the full, since there 
is a stout fund of school moncy on hand.” 

“Dear heavens,” I said, “I shall go crazy!” 

“No, I hope not, unless you will consent be- 
forehand to engage me as a medical adviser.” 

I did not answer him. I was in a poor mood 
to bear his teasings. Indeed, I could hardly 
keep back the tears at the thought of the many 
weeks of torture that they were planning out for 
me. For six weeks (half of the summer term) 
Thad been trying to keep down the rebellion, 
and Ihad hoped to worry through the rest of my 
allotted time without a serious outbreak. But 
now, I could not hope for it. ‘ War was iney- 
itable, it must come.” Before the thought, my 
good resolutions of the day before vanished like 
empty air. If to be mistress of the school-room 
I must use stick, whip and rule, then I would 
wield them. I would conquer or be conquered. 
I did not resolve upon this fully until I was in- 
formed that the school would be lengthened out 
six wecks into the autumn, allowing a vacation 
of one weck in the meantime. : 

So the days dragged along, not one passing 
without Dr. Eldridge making his appearance 
somewhere im my way. Sometimes I was 
pleased to see him, perhaps always ; but ho had 
8 strange, mischicvous way with him that worked 
against my temper constantly. I think he liked 


my little fits of passion, however, or he would 
not have provoked them contiaualty. 

“ And the school! Dear me, what a school it 
was! The trial of it wore me thin as a shadow. 
But affairs came to aclimax one day. This was 
“the way it was brought about. While bearing 
& recitation, one hot, sultry afterneen, I drew 
ty chair into the middle of thf floor, where 
‘there was a faint show of a breese. I was di- 
rectly in front of one of the aisles, and so seated 
that I could not see what was going on -behind 
me. After dismissing the class, I made an at- 
tempt to rise, when to my utter dismay and hor 
vor I found myself, or my dress made fast to the 
chair. I tried to be very cool and collected, as [ 
released myself, but my hands trembled violently, 
and I knew that my face was white with angor. 

“Can any one tell me who pinned my dress 
‘tw the chair?” I asked. 

There was a dead silence. I repeated the 
question. Still no answer. I could interpret 
that easily enough. Not a scholar in school 
dared tell a tale of Frank Eldridge. 

“You may walk this way, Frank,” I said. 

As though marching to a military drum, he 
came to the middle of the floor. 

* “Thal bear your impudence no longer,” I 
began. ‘Either you or I must be at the head of 
this school. If my arm and raler are as trusty as 
I think, I shall be mistress here.” 

* “ You don’t dare ferrule me ; my father—” he 
began. 
“Let your father come here, and I will ferrule 
ltim too,” I said, interrupting him. 

“T’'ll tell him of that,” he cried oat. 

“ Do go, by all means,” I answered. 

” And co I thrashed Frank Eldridge, soundly 
and smartly, till he begged for mercy like a three 
year old baby, and promised as humbly as I 
could wish to do better. There was a great up- 
roar, in consequence of it, both in school and 
ont. But what made the matter ladicrous in the 
extreme, was that the fact of my threatening to 
whip Dr. Eldridge (handsome, idolized Dr. El- 
ridge, the awe of the whole village, and the 
pride of the whole town) was noised about. At 
last it reached the doctor’s ears, and as I had 
feared, he came just at the close of school, the 
next afternoon, to remind me of my threat. 

“T have come for my whipping,” he said, in a 
low tone, 4s I answered his loud rap at the 
door. 

Ido not know why, but the tears sprang to my 
eyes at this. It seemed unkind in him, almost 
ctuel. I was afraid that he would notice how I 
‘was moved, and so I tumed my head away, as I 
answered : 
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“Tam very busy now, can you come in and 
wait?” 

“ Until after school, do you mean?” 

“ Just as you please—I have no time to spare 
now—I sappose you havecome to undo my work 
of yesterday.” 

“ Not I, betieve me—” 

“Walk in, if you please,” I said, interrupting 
him. He was speaking 60 pleasantly and kindly 
that the tears were coming to my eyes again. 

“Now my whipping, Mise Lakin,” he said, 
after the last class was dismissed, and we were 
alone together in the old school-house. 

“Dr. Eldridge, how ankind of yeu,” I eaid. 

“ But | insist upom it,” he answered, passing 
me my rule. 

How exceedingty foolish I felt. How wreteh- 
edly he teased me. But there was no eecaping 
from him, so I seid, laughing and crying all 
tegether, ‘Give me your hand?” 

“The right, I believe, is the one always 
claimed by ladies. Bat are yeu serious, shall I 
really give it to you ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, coloring. 

Taking the tips of his fingers in my left hand, 
T gave him a quick blow. 

“ A kiss for a blow,” he-said, raising my hand 
to his lips. ‘ Strike away, dear, I shall never 
weary.” 

So I struck him-again, once, twice, thrice. 

“See which hand will get blistered first, yours 
or mine,” he said, in high glee. <‘How happy 
you make me, and how good I am getting.” 

“ And how bad I am growing every day,” I 
oried, bursting into tears, and dropping my head 
upon the desk. 

“ Heaven forbid, Lizzie,” he said, tendgrly, the 
mockery going quite away from his voice. “I 
know that I have worried and troabled you, but 
my heart has been, and is, all right, my child. 
Do you remember what you said to me a long 
time ago, about marrying again? And do you 
know, that in spite of reason and prudence (for 
you are young and pure-hearted yet), I have 
hoped and prayed that sometime you might be 
the light and love of my bad, darkened heart, my 
darkened home? love you, that isall I can say 
in pleading my case.” 

And that was enongh. That blessed knowl- 
edge for a moment expiated all my sufferings in 
the turbulent school-room; ay, all that I had 
known in life, even. 

“Then you meant it, in a small way, when you: 
asked me to give you my hand ?”’ he said, archly, 
as I held out my hands to him. : 

And I said “yes” im one breath, and “no” 
in the next. Which wasright? 
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TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 





BY MARY PERCIVAL. 





T love at morning’s carly dawn, 
Ere Sol's bright beams impart 

A dazsling radiance to the scene, 
‘To bless creative art. 


T love to gaze on Nature's works, 
And see her stores unrolled : 
‘To mark the blessings of the year, 

Its varied scones enfold. 


T love at twilight’s pensive hour, 
‘To wander forth alone, 

‘When the gray mist of eve precedes 
Pale Luna’s gentle beam. 


At this calm hour « halo bright 
‘The gift of memory lends ; 

And pleasures past, and present, too, 
‘A bappy influence blends. 


I love the springtime of the year, 
‘When Nature smiles around ; 

‘When birds renew their gayest songs, 
And flowerets strew the ground. 


And summer, too, with all ite charms, 
Which tempt us to repair 

‘To shady groves and forests green, 
‘And quiet valleys fair. 


I love to hear the autumn wind, 
As soughing through the trees, 

‘The harplike melody it bears, 
‘Aad the cool, refreshing breess. 


And dear to me is winter, too, 
‘Though icy fetters twine ; 

‘The frosen stream and snow-clad hills 
Proclaim s Power divine. 
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BY E. F. LAWRENCE. 





Jr was an afternoon in tho Indian summer, 
the briefest and most beautiful of the seasons. 
For many a golden day, from the fair sunrise 
to the royal sunset, the wonder-working forces 

im the great laboratory of Nature had wrought 
auceasingly, gradually developing the multitu- 
dinous forms and hues of loveliness that every- 
where garland the carth in her bridal time. In 
- the Jane days dicd the roses ; the later blossoms 
.faded too, the cricket chirped no longer in the 
weyside grass—but while decay lingered close 
_ by, hardly staying his hand from his fell work, 
tho summer came back, warmer and ruddier from 
,her.sojourn in the glowing South, and wander- 
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ing musingly in her old-time haunts, brooding jn 
the still woodlands and climbing the foregt- 
crowned slopes, irradiated them with her 
presence. e 

Ihad undertaken my journey in no cheerfpl 


| mood. Young, enthusiastic, ambitious of a high 


place in my profession, it was hard to pauseqn 
the threshold of a career which my imagination ar- 
rayed in brilliant colors, and curbing my cager 
spirits, devote my energies to the establishment 
of my health. But the necessity was imperative, 
and reluctantly I had mounted my horse and 
turned my back upon the scenes where I fondly 
imagined distinction was to be won, and the - 
coveted glory attained. I had chosen to accept 
my father’s advice, to repair to the residence of 
Judge Morgan, an early friend of his own, not 
because he dwelt in a region rich in wild and 
picturesque scenery, whose charms might tempt 
forth the too industrious student, but I pleased 
myself with the thought of the large library, 
whose ponderous tomes I looked forward to 
reading, while I lay quietly in the south piazza, 
passively submitting to tho ministrations of the 
autumn sunshine and bracing air. I knew, too, 
that Judge Morgan had a clear, acute intellect, 
aud a thorough knowledge of the theory and 
practice of his profession, and I reflected that 
the society of such a man mugt advance me in 
those legal studics which I had been forced tem- 
porarily to abandon. Yet the disappointment 
lay sore upon my heart, and it was not until I 
had left far behind me the neat suburban towns, 
with their stylish, city-like air, and had been for 
many hours in the open country, in the silence 
and sorenity that always dwell there, that I be- 
gan to grow calm apd content, and to feel myself 
in harmony with the tranquillity of nature. The 
shadows that lay across my path, as I skirted 
along the boundaries of some orchard, whose 
trees cast a portion of their fruitage into the 
highway, had grown longer, and the sun was far 
on his course, when I arrived in. the. vicinity pf 
Judge Morgan’s home. 

I copld see its white chimneys gleaming from 
the tall elms that rose above them, as upon gain- 
ing an ascent I gave my steed a moment’s rest, 
and let my eye roam over the landscape. West 
ward the country rolled away in long, undulating 
sweeps towards the horizon, dotted with white 
villages and brightened by foresta reaplendent 
with the gorgeous hues of the season, until its 
waves were stayed by the Adirondacs; to the 
northwest the bluo, misty veil was half-raised 
over the waters of Lake Champlain, and on the 
east, close at hand, the mountains rose far up 
into the sky, clothed with the bright-hued maples 
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from base to peak, like pyramids of blazing gold. 
It was the fruition of summer—the scorene close 
of the perfect day. Its strange beauty stole over 
my spirit, as if some sweet @nclody my childhood 
had loved were floating through the sunset air, 
awakening the better feelings and resolutions that 
had lain dormant in tho exciting struggles of the 
previous busy months, and stirring old memories 
that were hidden deep in my heart—the voices 
now hushed forever, the dear joys of home, and 
all the precious things which boyhood embalms 
for the solace of later years. Rousing myself 
from my reveries, I pressed forward, and just as 
the sombre twilight shadows crept over the dis- 
tant hills, I gallopped up the avenue and dis- 
mounted at the steps of my friend’s mansion. I 
remembcred the place well, and my first hasty 
glance around assured me that it was unchanged. 
On re-visiting some fine old country house, red- 
olent of antiquity and having an individuality of 
its own, I dislike to find it modernized, and all 
its distinctive features obliterated. There was a 
movement within, and presently the front door 
was thrown wide open and Judge Morgan ap- 
peared on the threshold. It was the same figure, 
@ little less erect perhaps, that I had known in 
my childhood, and the same frank, genial man- 
ner. Peering into the fast-gathering darkness, 
he asked, in a tone whose slight uncertainty 
could not disguise its cordial kindness : 

“Is that Philip North ?” 

At my quick response in the affirmative, he 
made astep forward, checked himself, and waited 
until I ascended the steps. 

“You are welcome, welcome, Mr. Philip!” 
And he gave my hand a hearty grasp. ‘“ You'll 

“excuse my not coming dewn to meet you—a 
touch of my old enemy. So you are Philip 
North,” he continued, as we entered the pleasant- 
ly lighted parlor. ‘‘ Your father said I need not 
expect to find him reproduced in you, but you 
are like him. Yes, I should have known you 
anywhere. And so, you have overworked your- 
self in your making haste to be wise. Very 
foolish, Philip. It takes all summer for wheat 
to grow in, and if a blade or two happens to get 
ripe before the rest, what is it good for? Mere 
husk. It takes time to fill out the kernel. But 
we will build you up. Alice and Delia will 
show you all the lions in the neighborhood, only 
you must look to your horsemanship, or Alice 
will rob you of your laurels.” 

Until thus reminded by my friend, I had for- 
gotten that the little girl who had been my child- 
ish playfellow, must have grown to womanhood. 
I hdd scarcely hoard her mentioned, since one 
morning when I drove away from her father’s 
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house, in all the pride of a boy first permitted to 
journey alone. I recalled her now, as she stood 
with one hand on the head of a huge Newfound 
land almost as tall as hersclf, and shading her 
eyes with the other, while she watched the coach 
bowl away down the hill. 

“But I do not know Delia, do I, Judge 
Morgan ?” 

“No—she came to us only a few years ago. 
She is my ward.” 

Tea was presently served, and the ladies ap- 
peared. How could I have ignored so quietly 
the existence of the graceful young girl who 
stood before me? She was about the medium 
stature, but the peculiar carriage of her finely- 
shaped head, and the proud dignity of her whole 
bearing, produced the impression of greater 
height. There was something in her movements 
that fascinated the eye—a mingled grace and 
queenliness. For the rest, her face was not 
beautiful, I thought. Her featurés were too ir- 
regular, her color too faint, but the heavy braids 
of lustrons dark hair were drawn away over a 
brow both intellectual and serene. The brown 
eyes were not brilliant, but you could discover in 
them a large capacity for loving and for suffering, 
too. The same expression characterized the 
mouth. It was mobile and sensitive. Now and 
then there crept about it a smile so strangely 
sweet that you longed to see it there oftencr. But 
she was chary of it. It curved her lips once or 
twice as a little by-conversation went on between 
her and her father; then, too, the eye softened 
and the cheek flushed. 

Delia had far greater pretensions to beauty. 
A blonde complexion, sunny brown curls, soft 
blue eyes, a charming figure, petite, but exquisite- 
ly moulded, Add to this, winning manners, not 
too vivacious to be gentle, and a low, coaxing 
voice. 

“ Alice,” said Judge Morgan, “ you must put 
your little Bessic through her best paces to-mor- 
row morning. Mr. Philip is prepared to expect 
great things of your equestrian performances.” 

“T fear I shall not be able to prevail on Bessie 
to exert herself in order to justify your commen- 
dation, papa. She is indifferent to praise,” re- 
turned Alice, gravely. 

“I trust her fair mistress is not 60 insuscepti- 
ble,” I remarked. 

She looked at me a moment. 

“ Applauses are easily won and are usually 
worthless. Besides,” she added, more playfully, 
“ Bessie is my good friend, and sometimes differs 
from me in opinion, and shows it frankly, as I 
like to have my friends do; consequently it 
happens that we somotimes come home in half an 
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hour, when I have made up my mind to a whole 
morning's ramble.” 

“And do you encourage such rebellion?” I 
asked, laughingly. 

“ Bessie has a will of hep own, and I like her 
the better for it,” answered Alice, abruptly. 

The next morning, when we were cantering 
briskly along the road in the fresh, breezy air, I 
thought Miss Morgan really beautiful. The ex- 
ercise had given her a fine color, and in the varied 
play of emotion which was constantly changing 
her expressive fuce, yon forgot the irregularities 
of feature, if indeed you did not think them pos- 
itive charms. Her style was original and strik- 
ing. Lovely as Delia was, she looked tame and 
insipid beside her. We soon became excellent 
friends. Unaccountably to myself, I lost all in- 
terest in Coke and Chitty, and grew strangely 
reconciled to my involuntary exile from active 
life. We passed the mornings on horseback, ex- 
ploring all the picturesque places near and re- 
mote; the evenings fled too quickly with reading 
and merry talk, and when Alice and I were alone, 
in long, confidential conversations. 

I never met with such sympathy as she gave 
Without cchoing my sentiments, or con- 
cealing her own, which she maintaincd was de- 
stractive of real friendship, always uttering her- 
self frankly, sometimes even brusquely, she yet 
encouraged me to reveal to her thoughts, aspira- 
tions, dreams, which I had never before disclosed 
to any one. Was I haunted by any half-formed 
doubt? She had known the same uncertainty, 
and could indicate its cure. Did any emotion 
waver tremblingly on my lips? She had precise- 
ly the words to complete the broken sentence. 
These conferences grew exccdingly pleasant to 
me. They were the golden threads in the plain 
web of my daily life. I only caught glimpses of 
her character. I felt that beyond what was re- 
vealed were greater charms, and this drew me 
on. I knew that she had faults—she was proud, 
impulsive, too exacting, perhaps, but she showed 
these qualities in such a way as only to make me 
love her more. 

I liked to sce her turn away in indignant scorn, 
when I had given utterance to some sentiment 
she deemed unworthy. And then, when I re- 
Tented and sought her forgiveness, it was a de- 
light to see the fire die out of her eyes, and the 
tender light come back to them, and to watch 
that rare smile relax the lips just now pressed to- 
gether in anger. She was extremely indepen- 
dent. No one ever cared less than she for what 
Mrs. Grundy might say. Perhaps it was the 
grand natural scenery about her home that had 
developed this leading trait in her character. The 
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society of mountains and forests helps to make 
the soul free and strong. She was motherless, 
too, and although always carefully taught, her 
position a8 mistress of her father’s houschold at 
that susceptible season verging upon womanhood, 
had doubtless encouraged habits of independent 
thought. It had given her a maturity transcend- 
ing her years, but this was beautifully relieved by 
her simplicity and a childlike freshness of sensi- 
bility. There was withal, an occasional shyness 
about her that removed her beyond my sphere. 
I scarcely dared hope for her love; sometiimcs I 
even doubted her friendship. She was like a bird, 
that with a sweet reluctance approaches close to 
you, and just as you think you are sure of him, 
he is beyond your reach. 





It is now later in the autumn. Tho glory of 
the Indian summer has passed awny from the 
earth, the trecs have given up thcir brilliant 
garniture, and the dry leaves lie thick upon the 
ground. Alice und I are sitting at the foot of an 
oak-tree, which terminates ono‘ of the pleasant 
forest-paths in the vicinity of her home. A brook 
wanders along close by, and its low singing, the 
rustle of the leaves, and the loud caw of the 
lonely crow, are all the sounds that interrupt our 
talk. A few late asters are growing at her feet, 
and Alice is carelessly playing with the starry 
blooms. There has been a silence, which is brok- 
en by Alice. 

“Did you ever think that women are like flow- 
ers?” she snid. ‘There is little Mrs. Lewis— 
you know how bright and gay she is; but she 
has had a world of trouble and sorrow. Every 
one thought when her last child dicd, that she 
would never be herself again. Yctshe seoms to 
enjoy what there is pleasant in her autumn-like 
life, just as these cheerful-looking flowers do the 
November sunshine, She always reminds mo of 
the asters.” 

“It is a pretty fancy,” I replied. “ What is 
Delia like—a honeysuckle, clinging to something 
strong for support ?” 

Alice looked grave fér a moment, and then 
answered very quietly, ‘ No.” 

“ No—indeed ?” I returned, surprised. “What 
then?” 

Alice was silent. I had seen that she did not 
esteem Delia, but she never alluded to her faults. 

“ Will you tell me what you resemble, Alice?” 

She laughed and blushed. “Papa says I om 
like sweet-brier.” 

Ido not know how it came to pass, I had 
steadfastly resolved that I would retuyn, to the 
city and prove my affection by a long waiting, be~ 
fore I revealed to Alice the hopes whieh had be~ 
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come eo dear to me. But somehow the secret 
escaped my lips, and a few words told her all. 
She did not turn timidly away from me—it piqued 
my foolish vanity, I remember, to see that she 
was not even surprised. She listened in silence, 
and when she spoke the clear tones came forth 
unfalteringly. 

“Tam sorry you told me this, Philip, because 
it grieves me to cause you even a moment’s mor- 
tification. Iam sorry you should associate me 
with anything that may pain you ever so slightly. 
You would have remembered me as a pleasant 
companion, and though you will not te me 
long, we might still have been friends.” 

I interrupted her. “Do you doubt my 
sincerity 7” 

“No, Philip, I believe you arc in carnest. If 
T should give you now the affection you ask me 
for, you would try to conceal from me the change 
that will take place in your feelings, and you 
would keep your pledge.” 

“How could she talk to me so?” I asked. 
“What had she seen in me to make her think 
me 60 fickle? Iloved her truly. I was sure I 
shonld love her always.” 

She shook her head and smiled a little sadly. 

“You do not love me enough. Do you know 
how exacting lam? Do you know what con- 
stancy and fervor I should demand? I have 
never loved many people. My nature is slow to 
respond to affection. Love is a growth with me, 
not the inspiration of a moment. But all my 
life I have known how I could love. There 
would be no wavering or shadow of change in 
me. And you ask me to give all this to you— 
you who do not even understand me.” 

I tried to convince her that I, too, could be 
true. I asked her if she could be indifferent to 
an affection as deep as it was fervent—that should 
anticipate every thought, tat should lic in wait 
for the slightest word of the beloved. 

“Your theory is beautiful, Philip, but I have 
no faith in your practice.” 

“Only give me time to prove my devotion. 
You would learn to love me, Alice.” 

“Very likely I might,” she answered, shortly. 

I sat down on the tarf at her feet. “Givo me 
some hope, Alice.” 

“I must not love you, Philip. I must put far 
away from me all thought of it.” Sho stopped 
a moment, then went on hastily. ‘‘ We are not 
suited to each other. You are ambitious, you 
seek worldly renown. I ask only love. You 
are cager for popular fume. I do not care for 
applause. You havo studied, and I have 
dreamed. Do not scek to awaken mo from my 
dream.” 
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“ Alice, you are more precious to me than any 
renown I can win. Your love would givea 
sweetness to every triumph,” I snid, impetuously. 

She drew her hand resolutely away. 

“ You are mistaken in yourself. You prize in- 
tellect above affection. You will never love as 
you can love, until you have tried fame and scen 
how unsatisfactory it is. You will never value 
constancy as you ought, until you have known 
faithlessness.”” 

“ Alice,” I exclaimed, almost bitterly, “ you 
are cold and hard.” 

I remember how her eyes kindJed. I recall 
the impetuous movement with which she flung 
away the asters and clasped her small white 
hands together. 

“ You know I am not, Philip,” she said, pas- 
sionately, “but you do not know, you cannot 
appreciate such a love as I could give you. | 
You would misunderstand and weary of me, and 
it would break my heart.” 

Thad been unjust, Iknew. I began to get a 
fuller look at the treasure I could not gain. I 
was silent a moment. She put out her hand. 

“Do not let us quarrel any more,” sho said, 
her eyes filling with tears. “We have been very 
happy together.” 

Ah, if I had but understood her then ! 





Tam on my way to the city. A bleak storm 
darkens the air, and a tempest of baffled affection 
and wounded pride is raging in my heart. Delia 
is beside me. She takes advantage of my escort 
to make a journey to town. I can scarcely find 
any pleasant words to say to her. Her very gen- 
tlencss exasperates me. I gaze out of the car- 
window in moody silence. am only alive to 
one feeling. 

Now, my longing to enter upon active life was 
gratified. It was not hard for me to throw my- 
self into my work with an intensity that left no 
room for any fruitless regrets, or vain aspirations. 
I strove to forget Alice. I believe I was proud 
to prove myself as fickle as she had foreboded. I 
said I wonld not again sue for preferment at the 
court of love. I crushed down my heart, and 
kept my mind hard at work. I found pleasure 
in the exciting contests in which I engaged with 
all the ardor of a novice. I had akeen relish 
for intellectual sparring. I liked, too, to hunt 
up obscure points in support of my position. In 
a word, I had found my niche, and for a while 
was satisfied with my labor and its results. I 
was willing now to admit that Alice might have 
been right in saying that we were unsuited to 
each other. Perhaps I could not have withdrawn 
from my professional cares enough to havo ro- 
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sponded to such a nature as hers. I realized now 
that congenial as were our tastes, there was a 
broader ground of sentiment and fecling, where 
we might not always have stood together. Sym- 
pathetic as she had been, well as sho had under- 
stood me, I knew I had never fathomed her. It 
was best that she had seen the matter in the light 
of cool common sense. At first, I said this bit- 
terly. Afterward the thought lost its sharpness, 
and I said it sincerely. Do not think I had no 
stability of character. I was ata period of life 
when everything is transient. The emotions of 
youth are like the waves of the ever-restless sea 
—maturity is the quiet inlet unvisited by storms, 
serene and deep. 

It ig no new thing to speak of the unsatisfac- 
toriness of success. It is but a repetition of the 
sentiment of the Preacher—“ vanity of vanities.” 
No one ever towered above his fellows but to find 
a colder atmosphere, a more ungenial clime. I 
only reached, in my progress, the same unwel- 
come goal which every other cager aspirant for 
fame has attaincd. I grew at last weary of the 
rude encounter with those as ambitious of dis- 
tinction as myself. I tasted the satiety of suc- 
cess, and popular applause became hateful to me. 
There came a time when I did justice to the 
worth of affection. I learned that of all things 
in the universe love is the greatest and best. I 
use the word in its widest signification. I longed 
now to escape from my restless, troubled life, and 
thirsted for repose, and for those tender ties that 
should make that repose sweet. 

All this was not the work of a brief space. 
Years had passed since in that drear November 
day I turned away from Alice’s home and hur- 
ried swiftly toward the theatre of my ambitious 
exertions. 

Delia was now a resident in town. With her 
beauty and ample fortune, ghe found the gayeties 
of the city more attractive than the quiet enjoy- 
ments of country life. Ioften met her in society. 
Her manner was always the same to me—gentle 
and kind, and touched by a slight familiarity that 
proved she remembered our old acquaintance. 
Some business affairs brought me into intimate 
relations with the family where she made her 
home. I was lonely, eager for real companion- 
ship and the delights of a home, and I found the 
pleasant domestic circle of the Sandfords very 
attractive. The intercourse which the houschold 
maintained with society did not destroy its re- 
pose. It was exactly calculated to tempt my 
weary spirit. I began now to wonder that I had 
so easily overlooked Delia’s charms. I had ac- 
knowledged her personal loveliness, but I believed 
Thad not appreciated her vivacity, her gentleness 


and good temper. I obsorved indeed, the absence 
of intellectual superiority, but I did not miss it. 
In truth, in my present mood, I think this very 
want made her seem more lovable to me. I was 
prepared to be enchanted with goodnes and 
amiability, and could very well dispense with in- 
tellect. After a day’s work among musty folios, 
I liked to sit in the sunshine of her presence, to 
watch the color come and go in her transparent 
cheek, and to listen to the ripply flow of her 
graceful talk. 

“ What is it to-night, ma chere petite ami?” I 
said, as just at dusk one winter’s evening I en- 
tered the drawing-room of the Sandfords. ‘Is 
it for party, opera or play, that I have the honor 
to proffer my escort ?” 

Delia was nestled in one corner of the sofa, 
and with the freedom of intimate friendship I 
ensconced myself in the other. She shook back 
her curls, and replied, in her playful, winning 
way: a 

“We are not in need of your valiant courtesy, 
Sir Knight. , We don’t propose adorning either 
with our presence. We prefer a quiet evening 
at home, so please you.” 

She looked very beautiful as she sat there in 
the twilight, the delicate contour of her face tak- 
ing a yet more ethereal loveliness, and the ex- 
quisite fairness of her round white arms contrast- 
ing with the soft crimson of the robe whose folds 
swept 80 gracefully about her. When I left 
Delia that night it was as her betrothed lover. 

And now the great want of my life existed no 
longer. The tranquil happiness I*had sighed 
for was within my reach. The home for which 
I had longed, made beautiful by the tendor min- 
istries of love, was no more a dream, but a pro- 
spective reality. Enriched by the affection of one 
so gentle and lovely, what more could I desire? 
Why was it, that as the months rolled hy, the 
turrets and pinnacles of the castle I had built 
for myself, the fair structure that sprang so proud- 
ly into the blue sky, and caught the sunlight on 
its many spires, dropped away one by one, de- 
spoiling the edifice of its beautiful proportions, 
till even the foundations crumbled, and only an 
unsightly ruin remained? It was not that the 
remembrance of Alice now came to haunt me. 
The thought of her was laid up in my memory, 
as one puts away a bunch of withered violets— 
a faint odor lingers around them yet, but their 
fragrance and beanty are ficd. 

“Lreceived a letter from Judge Morgan to- 
day,” said Delia to me, once. “ It appears that 
Alico is to become Mrs. Dr. May.” 

“Indeed !” I said carelessly. 

“Do you know,” continued Delia, laughing, 
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“Tonce thought you had a penchant for Alice. 
Tell me, was it really so 7” 

I put her off with light words, and shut more 
closely the secret chamber where the memory of 
my first love lay hidden. 

No, it was not any thought of Alice that an- 
sealed my eyes to the unloveliness of Delia’s 
character. It was not tho remembrance of her 
earnestness,her truth, her constancy, that revealed 
to me the frivolity, the insincerity, the fickle- 
ness which I now found in Delia. It was not be- 
cause I recalled the look I had into Alice’s deep 
and loving heart, that I grew dissatisfied with the 
superficiality which Delia now daily betrayed. 
Those qualities must have repelled me, had I 
never known their opposites. The discovery 
thrilled me with inexpreasible pain. It was as if 
the beautiful drapery which has been supposed 
to enshroud an exquisite statuc, upon being re- 
moved, should disclose a hideous skeleton. I 
wilfully shut my eyes to the truth. 


“These are venial faults,” I said. ‘“ She is 
very young, I will mould her.” " 
But this was not very easy. With a singulor 


fickleness in matters pertaining to the conscience 
and affections, she was inflexibly pertinacious in 
her own fancies and opinions. Hers was no wax- 
like character ; no clinging, dependent vine was 
Delia. She grew capricious—I was indifforent. 
She tried to excite my jealousy—her shallow acts 
only awoke my contempt. Then she became 
weary of me. I saw it, and the sting inflicted 
by faithlessness was not the less sharp, that I saw 
the idol to be clay. From being tiresome, I be- 
came disagreeable to her, and yet I waited for 
her to cast me off. It came. I was grateful to 
her for having spared me the pain of pulling down 
my palace with my own hands. Idid not think 
she had played the hypocrite intentionally. She 
had loved me to the extent of her narrow capacity, 
but it was a poor, flickering flame that soon died 
out—not the star that beams on through night 
and storm with quenchlesa light. 

I went back to my work, humbled in my own 
estimation for having cherished this pale shadow 
of a passion, for having stooped to love unworthi- 
ly. I tried to think that happiness is not the end 
of life, and I labored to grup its right meaning. 
The soul is always made strong by noble endeav- 
or, though it may not fully attain its object, and 
80 I, too, found peace at length. Sometimes the 
thought of Alico floated across my mind, as, to 
the mariner sailing shoreward over the wido sea- 
waste, worn by tempests and homesick for rest, 
come the songs of birds and the sweet fragrance 
of fields and flowers. 
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Three times the splendor of the Indian sum- 
mer had shone over the mountains, the wood- 
lands and the lake, since the sad waking from my 
last wild dream, when I again turned my face 
in the direction of Judge Morgan’s residence. 
From time to time some slight news of my 
old friend had come to me. I had learned that 
he was gradually sinking under the repeated at- 
tacks of a disease which must ultimately prove 
fatal. I knew, too, that Alice watched over him. 
They had not failed to praise her tireless devo- 
tion, her saintly patience, and they spoke, too, 
of Dr. May, the physician who had attended the 
invalid through all the fluctuations of his malady, 
the efficient friend and counsellor, and the lover, 
who as yet forbore to press the claim which was 
not denied. The jndge had desired my services 
to arrange some business which had become com- 
plicated by long neglect. I looked again on the 
same beautiful scenery, the magnificent blending 
of the autumn colors, the blue mist veiling its 
splendor, the same serene, perfect beauty which 
filled my soul in the olden time—but how was I 
changed ! 

“ The youth embarks upon the ocean with a thousand sails, 

Sadly the old man drifts to port on a boat saved from 

the wreck,” 
says Schiller. I had sailed far enough over the 
sea of life to know how rough and fierce its 
waves were. 

I found Alice scarcely changed. The piquant 
freshness of manner that had so charmed me in 
the olden time, was a little subducd, but there 
was the same proud carriage of the head, the 
same deep, tender eyes, and, though the rare 
smile was a little sadder than of old, it had lost 
none of its sweetness. She was very kind to me, 
and we were soon upon the old intimate terms. 
Daily I met Dr. May at the bedside of the inva- 
lid. I saw that he had an earnest purpose, and 
a strong, bold heart. He was a man who might 
well have won the love of such a woman as Alice 
Morgan. That he was dear to her I knew at 
once. She could not help loving him, I thought. 
I knew now the full value of the treasure I had 
lost. If I had but been worthy of her—if I had 
understood her that morning when we sat to- 
gether in the oak wood. 

Judge Morgan was grateful for my coming. 
Tendeavored to hasten the completion of the 
visit which brought me there, for I was warned 
by the anxiety and sorrow in Dr. May’s face, 
that the end was not very far off. 

At midnight there was a hurried passing to 
and fro in the house. I was in Judge Morgan’s 
room in a moment. Alice was leaning over her 
father. One glance at the sick man, and I saw 
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that the mysterious change had come over his 
face that forebodes the speedy coming of the 
death angel. Alice saw it too. I shall never 
forget the agony which was in the eyes that looked 
up to mine. 

It was over, and the terrible season that comes 
to all sometime in life, when the loved one is 
carried away from our sight, and we have again 
to take up the burden of living, while the sense 
of loss is still fresh and sore, came now to Alice. 
There was no bitterness in her grief, but as day 
after day she reclined on the sofa in the parlor, 
and submitted to be petted and taken care of— 
for sho was very weak and worn—the frequent 
quivering of the lips, and the low, half-suppressed 
sigh, told how deep was her sorrow. I had nev- 
er loved her so well as now—had never known 
anything like the strong, tender, unselfish affec- 
tion which I now felt, and I knew that its fire 
would burn on until my heart itself became 
dust. 

Daring Dr. May’s long and frequent calls I 
withdrew to the library, and busied myself among 
deeds of settlement and the various testamentary 
documents which my appointinent as executor 
had put into my hands, consoled somewhat by 
thinking it was all for her. It was now almost 
enough to love her. I could almost yield her to 
another—almost—but there were times, when 
looking into her loving eyes, and hearing her 
sweet “thank you,” for some trifling service, it 
was hard not to clasp her in my arms and tell 
her what she was to me. 

There was no excuse for lingering now. It 
was best that I should go before the pain of do- 
ing so became too bitter. 

“ Alice,” I said, abruptly, one night, “I am 
going away to-morrow.” 

She dropped the light work she had been hold- 
ing and looked at me. I could not bear the 
look, and I rose and walked away to the 
window. 

“ Yes, Alice, I am going away to-morrow. I 
dare not stay here any longer. Years ago, Alico, 
when you refused my love and sent me away 
from you, I thought you were cold and unjust, 
but you were right in your judgment of me. I 
confess it with shame and eorrow. You knew 
me better than I ‘know myself.” I went back, 
stood by her side, took both her hands and 
looked down into her face. “I did not under- 
stand you then, Alice, but I loved you ; yet not as 
I donow. I was not good enough for you, dear. 
But if I ever do anything that shall make the 
world better, I shall owe it to you. I shall have 
morp faith in the worth of women alwnys for 
your sake. You have taught me how unselfish 
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love can be. Can I put the lesson to a better use, 
than to go away now and give you up patiently 
to one who deserves you more than I?” 

Iheld her hands close for one moment, and 
then I turned away. I had reached the door. 
She put out her hand with an eager movement: 

“Philip!” 

Q, the love and tenderness in that low, trem- 
ulous tone! Every nerve in my body thrilled at 
that call, and there was such a strange, rushing 
sound in my ears that I almost lost the whispered 
words I bent to hear. 

“J have never loved any one but you, Philip.” 

“ Alice! Alice! I was untene to you. Can 
you love—can you trust me?” 
~ “Tove you, and can trast you now.” 

I held my darling in my arms at last, and 
kissed away the tears from her glowing cheeks. 
And I did not go away the next day, after all, for 
wo wero very, very happy. 

oo 
THE SHADOWS WE CAST. 

In this great world of sunshine and shadow, 
we are constantly casting shadows on those 
around us, and receiving shadows from them in 
return. There is no pathway in life which is 
not sometimes in the shade, and there is no one 
who walks over these paths, it matters not which 
way they tend, who does not, now aud then, cast 
his shadow with the rest. How often do we, by 
a mere thoughtless word or careless act, cast @ 
shadow on gome heart which is longing for sun- 
light. How often does the husband, by a cold 

ting, cast a gloom over the happy, trusting 
face of his young wifo, who, it may be, has wait- 
ed anxiously for the first sound of his footsteps 
to give a joyous welcome to his home. How 
often has the parent, by a harsh reproof, chilied 
the over-flowing spring of confidence and love 
which is bubbling up from the fountains of the 
heart of the innocent prattler at his knee. How 
often are the bright rays of hope torn from the 
clinging grasp of the souls of those worn out by 
poverty and the never-ending conflict of life, by 
the stinging ridicule or the sordid avarice of those 
whom the world honors—ay, loves to honor. 
How often does the child—even after it has 
rrown to the full bloom of manhood, and is clad 
in garments of strength and beauty—bring sor- 
row to the parent already tottering on the brink 
of eternity. Then beware, lest you cast a dee 
shadow over those which are already darkening 
his happiness. The shadows we cast—can wo 
escape them? Can we look back, as we walk on 
in life’s journey, and see no shadowy marks about 
our footprints ?—Home Monthly. 








i HOLY FAMILY. 
© child of beauty rare! 
O mother chaste and fair! ; 
How happy seem they both, so fat beyond compare! 
re] in head eos bests 
And he in conscious rest. “i 
Nestling within the soft warm cradle of her breast! 
‘What joy that it might bear 
To him who eces him there, 
If, with a pure and guilt-untroubled eye, 
‘He looked upon the twain, like Joseph standing by. 

Goutas. 
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A TIME FOR EVERYTHING. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 





‘There is » time to laugh, 
‘Thare is « time to sing; 
‘There is 2 time to soar away 
On fancy’s painted wing. 


There is a time to mourn, . 
‘There is a time to weep; 
‘There is a time to dance, 
And glittering pleasures seek. 


Phere is a time $0 toil, 
‘There ia a time to rest; 

‘Thege is a time for everything 
That is for us the best. 


‘There is » time for sleep, 
‘There is a time for prayer— 

When we may thank the Lord 
For kind and watchful care. 


There is a time to love, 
And time that love to tell; 
There is a time to whisper 
‘The parting, sad farewell. 


‘There is a time to meet 
The loved ones gone before, 
When wo shall pass death’s stream, 
And reach the heavenly shore. 
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THE RECLAIMED. 
A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Tue reader who, with Byron, “ likes to be 
particular in dates,” can consult the file of the 
London Times im the Boston Athenoum, if he 
desires to ascertain the exact date of the first 
performance of “Benedict” by Macready. 

After witnessing that performance I walked 
towards home, talking with a friend of the excel- 
lencies of the witching Mrs. Waylett as ‘“Bea- 
trice,” and measuring and comparing the mimic 
scenes of the drama with their actual prototypes 
in real life. Near the Bank I parted with my 
companion, whose residence was in Finsbury 
Square, and I crossed London Bridge atone. 

The clock of “St. George’s in the East,” 
struck one a3 I passed on the other side of the 
street, and as my head was tarned looking across 
the road, and up at the church tower, I was sud- 
denly accosted by a female who, stepping before 
me, asked me if I would tell her the way to Lon- 
don Bridge. 

Her voice was filled with molody, and as the 
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light of the gas lamp bekind me streamed: fait 
upon her countenance, the extraordinary loveli- 
ness of her featares and complexion almost 
startled me, and I did not immediately reply- to 
her question. The girl—she was quite a girl, 
and litte more than a child—observed my sur- 
prise, and throwing back her gracefal head, and, 
shaking her golden tresses, her white.tecth abso- 
lutely sparkling in the gaslight as she laughed, 
she said : 

“Do you think me pretty? Would you like 
me for a sweetheart?” And at the same time 
she quickly came towards me, and adroitly 
placed her hand upon my waist. 

Every doubt as to her character at once vem 
ished, and I stepped aside and endeavored to pass 
on. The girl nimbly kept her place before me. 
I felt hor fingers in my waistcoat pocket, and I 
caught her wrist. She uttered a sharp, low, 
plaintive sound. It was not the whistle of a 
man, nor the scream of a bird, nor the cry of any 
animal. It was a clear, ringing tone, that would 
be heard in the thunder of a tempest, the roar of 
a waterfall, or the rambling of all the wagons ix 
London. I knew it. It was the call of the 
London female pickpocket to her mate confed- 
erate. In the stillness of the night it reverberated 
from side to side, and from roof to basement of 
every house, along the four roads that met oaeh 
other at St. George’s church. 

I saw that my watch was in the girl’s haad. 
In the short instant that she had delayed me, she 
had separated the watch from the chain that hekt 
it. If she had been dexterons in her profession, 
she would have taken the watch from my pocket 
without exciting my suspicion, and without dis- 
turbing the watch-guard. I perceived that she 
was only a beginner at tho trade of “ nirmaming 
and foisting.” 

Some minutes are occupied in the description 
of thoughts that do not fill a second. The im- 
agination of the reader must measure the acteal 
time. Iremembered that I was near the dwoll- 
ings of the worst characters in London. In the 
alleys and courts and dens of Kent Street on ome 
side of the road, and Mint Street on the other, 
the refuse of the dregs of the population of mod- 
ern Babyton have their miserable homes. Then 
clove to the great thoroughfares, one of the main 
arteries to the great heart of commerce, through 
whieh Kent and Surrey and Sussex pour their 
traffic and their trado, here is the modern “ Ab 
satis” of London; and here ,driven from Ret 
cliffe Highway, by the constraction of the Blaok- 
wall Railway, md from the “Slams” of St. 
Giles, by the improvements in New Oxford 
Street; here—the modern Ishmeiites whose hand 
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is against: every man, amd every man’s hand 
againat them—here herd like wolves. 

There was no policeman near, and I perceived 
that I must either lose my watch or enter into a 
pectonal conflict. Sill holding the girl’s wrist, 
Idrew a pistol from the breast pocket of my 
cost, and watched for the approach of the pick- 
pocket’s confederate. I had not to wait long. 
Tf I bad been superstitious, I should have fan- 
ied that an evil spirit had sprung from the 
ground, as a tall, large man, mysteriously and 
suddenly started up before me. The wall of 
houses on my right hand did not appear to offer 
any opening from which he could have emerged. 
And yet it was certain that from that wall of 
houses he must have come. Doors and window- 
shutters were there in the long regularity of re- 
spectability, that marks a rich street in a popu- 
lous city ; yet I felt assured that in that long row 
of respectability, there must be some opening for 
vaseality ; and even whilst I was waiting and 
Watching for the expected assault, I wondered 
whenee the attacker could have so suddenly pre- 
Gpitated himself. I had walked by daylight 
many hundred times along that great public 
thoroaghfare, yet I had never observed any lane, 
alley or opening from the main street near where 
Iwas standing. There was no appearance of 
poverty in the apparel of the man, or in that of 
the girl. Both were well dressed, end with a 
Deatness that had nothing of the ‘‘flash” or the 
“well.” And as my glance travelled rapidly 
from one to the ether, I callod to mind many 
Stories of gentle highwaymen and illustrious 
pickpockets. 

But in the immeasurably short instant that 
sufficed for what has taken some time to narrate, 
Tobserved a pale and scarcely perceptible gleam 
of light, only a little less dark than the high walls 
of the houses on my right hand, that evidently 
marked a doorway, and I fotmed a conclasion 
that the man was employed in one of the large 
warebouses or stores. This idea Icsaened my 
dread of a desperate attack. 

Retaining the girl's wrist firmly in the grasp 
of my left hand, I jerked her sharply to one side 
and stepped forward towards the mas, who, eur 
Prised at seeing hie confederate detained, heai- 
tated and drew back. My advance placed mo 
Opposite the opening to which I bave referred, 
4nd I then perceived that it was # long, low, nar- 
Tow, and covered passage, on a level with the 
Shope, and under the first floor of one of the 
houses; and thas it led into labyrinth of 
wretchedness, known as “The Den.” 

‘The disagroeeblo reflection caused by this dis- 
Covery was interrupted by the man, who bran- 
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dished a short bludgeon, as he exclaimed with a 
great oath : 

“Now, then, young men, what do you want 
with that young woman?” 

Theld the girl fast in my grasp, and kept her 
at arm’s length, as I raised my pistol to a level 
with the man’s bresst, and drew back the ham- 
mer with my thumb. The click of the tumbler 
of the lock sounded sharp and clear, and tho 
girl exclaimed : 

“ O, do not fire here, sir! Take your watch, 
and let us go.” 

The man not expecting and not prepared for 
such a resistance, threw up his hand, as men do 
to defend the face, and in the sudden movement 
knocked off his hat. As he was facing the street 
lamp, which was behind me, I saw his featares 
plainly, whilst mine were concealed in the shade 
from him. I recognized a man who only two 
years before had been my fellow-student at Ox- 
ford, and I exclaimed in astonishment and 
sorrow: “ Henry Sterling!” 

At this instant, the iron heel of a policeman, 
stamping with a slow and cqual pace upon the 
stone flags of the pavement, was hoard ap- 
proaching. I uncocked my pistol, returned it to 
my pocket, and dropped the wrist of the girl, 
who quietly returned my wateh to me. Neither 
of us spoke, until the policeman, turning the 
shade of his bull’seye lantern, which was 
strapped to his waist, threw the glare of its 
bright light upon each of our faces alternately. 
He said “ good-night,” walked on a few steps, 
stopped, and drew himself up in tho attitude of 
a soldier at “attention.” 

“ This is very dreadful, Sterling,” I said. 

“Hush,” he replied, “here comes the polica 
relief, let them go by, and I will speak to yon.” 

‘The sergeant’s party of polico approached in 
single file. The policeman was relieved by « 
another, and the party marched on. As they 
were passing by Henry Sterling, a man in plain 
clothes who accompanied them, stepped sharply 
up to him, caught kim by the collar, and said : 

“ Hulloa, Nimble Ned, you’re wanted.” : 

“Halt,” the sergeant exclaimed, and ee 
police stopped. 

“ What's up now ?” said Henry Sterling. 

The maa in plain clothes answered, “We . 
have nibbed, Springheeled Juck—he has split. 
You have, had a short ran, but it has been 
merry one. Yous time’s up.” 

“The deuce it is! Well, what can’t be cured. 
must be endured. He who lies down with doga, 
gets up with fleas. Come and see me in the jug, . 
sissy, will you? Good night, Mr. Jones. I al 
waya said that I-would sge.the world, and sow 
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my grateful and considerate country will pay the 
expenses of my voyage to the antipodes. I sup- 
pose it’s a case of New South Wales, eh, 
sergeant ?” 

Whilst Henry Sterling, known to the police 
as Nimble Ned, was speaking, a policeman had 
slipped handcuffs on to his wrists. There was 
no fuss on one side, and no resistance upon the 
other. The policeman was quiet, and Henry 
Sterling was unruffied. At a sign from the ser- 
goant, two policemen put each an arm under the 
arm of Henry Sterling, the word, ‘Quick 
march,” was given, and the police marched away 
with their prisoner. The girl and I were left 
together. 

“You are very young; do you like the life 
you are leading ?” I said. 

“ Ah, no, you would pity me if you knew my 
story. And perhaps—yes, I think, O, yes, I am 
sure—that if you can you will help me. My 
home is in the direction that you are going. If 
you will Ict me, O, do !—do let me walk by your 
side, and tell you my short history ?” 

The girl’s large, dark blue eyes were filled with 
tears, and she clasped her hands together in 
earnest entreaty. 

“ Come, then, poor wanderer from virtue, and 
may Heaven bless my efforts, and enable me to 
save you. I will hear your story.” 

Side by side we walked together towards 
Kennington. 

“Tell mé your name?” 

“Isabel Ranson. Do you know Northampton ?” 

“No, I have not been in that part of England.” 

“ There is a great trade in shoes, and many 
hundred hands are employed at work for the 
London market. But very low wages are given, 
and the people there, as in other parts of Eng- 
land, look to London as the great pay office, 
where good wages are always to be obtained. 
Country girls now-a-days know very well that 
London is uot paved with gold, but they believe 
that gold is to be gained by the same labor that 
in the country brings in only coppers. The 
wish of every country drudge is that she may sco 
London. Do you understand ?” 

“Perfectly. Go on.” 

“So that when a woman—her name is Offal 
—came to our village to engage shoe-binders, she 
easily induced half a dozen of the prettiest girls 
—alas, I know that I am pretty !—to aecept her 
offers. I, with others, came to London; with 
them I was deceived, betrayed and ruined. Mrs. 
Offal did not want us for shoe-binders! Do you 
understand 7” 

“Yes, my poor girl, I understand too well. 
But wore not you youreelf to blame ?” 
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“IT was, I was, and Mrs. Offal defends herself 
by telling me that all I have done, I have done 
willingly. Alas, sir! like a man who willingly 
starts to run down a steep hill, I am now unable 
to check my headlong descent. O, help me, 
sir! Stay me, do not let me tumble into the 
horrible abyss of shame and guilt and misery, 
that I see yawning before me. Help me, sir! I 
am young, not eighteen, only just seventeen, sir. 
Sir, can I not be saved? I would be honest.” 

“Why do you not return home? A _parent’s 
love can never die. Affection bursts the chains 
of anger. Upon a mother’s breast, and in a 
father’s arms, the tears of a repentant child fall 
like dew upon a fading flower. Why do you not 
return home ?” 

The girl drew herself up proudly and stopped. 

“Sir, Iam too proud! Flaunting and boast- 
fal I left home, full of hope for myself, and of 
scorn for my less enterprising companions of the 
village. How can I return there? I had better 
die! Heaven has mercy, when earth gives only 
punishment. What can such a wretch as I have 
to do in the virtuous village of my father? How 
can I look into the faces of my little sisters, who 
have knelt and learned their prayers from me? 


‘No, sir, I will return successful, or I will die un- 


recognized, if not unremembered !” 

“Poor girl, poor girl! Such is haman nature 
—proud and humble, weak and strong! And 
where is Mrs. Offal ?” 

“Tam lodging with her. 0, she is very re- 
spectable!” The girl’s lip curled in mockery. 
“O, she is very respectable! She has a respect- 
able lodging house, and her lodgers. pay their 
rent regularly, or else she takes their clothes, and 
then there ore the strects, and the unions, and 
the jails! Do you understand? I owe her rent, 
and if it is not paid to-morrow, she will take all 
I have, and then I—I—I—” 

Isabel clasped her hands upon her forehead, 
and cried : 

“0, sir, help me! You do not look at me as 
other men look at me. You do not think me 
lost? Not altogether lost? I am not left with- 
ont hope,am I? Ah, lam very young. I may 
yet save myself. Again an honest girl I may 
look into my father’s face, and lay my head upon 
my mother’s breast, and then I will weep and 
they will welcome me.” 

I took her hand in mine, and between mine I 
held them up to heaven, and there in the open 
street, I, a Christian clergyman, and she a night- 
walker, as our tears fell together, prayed to him 
who never turned away an earnest prayer. We 
walked on in silence, until at the corner of a 
street, Isabel said : 

~ 
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“Here is Mrs. Offal’s, it is No. 30 in this 
street.” 

“ Can I see her?” 

“Have you money? I do not know anything 
that money cannot do in London.” 

“Good-night! I willbe at Mrs. Offal’s at 10 
o'clock to-morrow.” 





Isabel Ranson took a situation as housemaid 
in a gentleman’s family. Mrs. Offal gave her a 
character! Four years passed. I travelled in 
many countries, but although I often thought of 
Isabel Ranson, I did not hear of her. 

Four years after I had met her opposite St. 
George’s church, I was staying at the Royal 
Hotel, Plymouth, during a contested election. 
The town was in great excitement, and frequent 
street fihts occurred between the supporters of 
the rival candidates. It was said that prize- 
fighters were brought from London, and many 
of the worst characters of the metropolis took an 
active part in the proceedings. 

One diy one of the waiters told me that a ser 
vant in livery wished to deliver a note to me. 
The servant came into my room, and snid that 
his mistress, Lady Underwood, requested an 
answer to the note which he had given me. I 
real the note: 


“Lady Underwood presents her compliments 
to the Kev. Josiah Jones, aud requests an inter- 
view at Mr. Jones’s earliest convenience. Imme- 
diately, if possible.” 

“And pray,” said I, “who is Lady Un- 
derwood 7” 

“The widow of General Sir George Under- 
wood, who died nearly a year ago.” 

I accompanied the servant. A handsome 
carriage with o eplendid pair of horses waited for 
me. I was taken to a large house, and avas 
shown into a beautifully-furnished drawing-room. 
Presently a lady in black, but not in a widow’s 
cap, entered the apartment. She was so beauti- 
fol that I could have fullen at her fect, as at the 
realization of a long dream of female loveliness. 

“ Isabel Ranson !” I exclaimed. 

Isabel camo to me, took my hand in hers, 
raised it to her lips, kissed it, and as she sat 
down on a footstool beside me, murmured, as a 
tear fell on my hand : 

“ My preserver and my friend !” 

Readcr, Isabel was not twenty-two years old, 
and I was not more than thirty. Was not this 
recognition pleasant? Heaven knows that I do 
not expect gratitude. When I perform a good 
action I do it because it is my duty, and because 
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at all, not in the debtor and creditor account of 
this world, but in the record of human frailty 
and the register of forgiveness in another. Let 
@ man once feel the tear of another’s gratitude on 
his cheek, or upon his hand, and he will never 
do an unkind act again. 

Isabel Ranson was Lady Underwood. Old 
General Underwood had fallen in love with his 
pretty housemaid. Isabel was prudent, and the 
old general had married her. The world calls 
this an honorable match, the church sanctions it, 
the law allows it, and if—O, that /—if the con- 
ditions of the contract are fulfilled, Heaven 
ratifies it. During the six months that she had 
been a wife, Isabel did perform her part of the 
contract, and when the old general died, he left 
her his fortune. 

“ And now,” said Isabel, throwing herself into 
a large arm-chair, “now I must tell you why I 
sent for you. Do you remember Henry Sterling 
—Nimble Ned ?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“He isin Plymouth. He was sentenced to 
three years’ penal servitude. He has served his 
time. He has recognized me, and he insists that 
I shall marry him.” 

“ And do you love him ?” 

“Love him? Ah, no! To him I owe the 
degradation from which you rescued me. I 
never loved him. He betrayed me treacherously, 
and deceived me devilishly. How can I do other- 
wise than hate him?” 

“Then do not marry him.’’ 

“He threatens me.” 

“ Hand him over to the police.” 

Tsabel drew a long sigh, and after a few mo- 
ments’ silence, she rose from her chair, and 
said: 

“T will follow your advice. Come, have 
some lunchcon. Do you admire my taste in 
furniture ?” 

And then her white and perfect tapering 
fingers, loaded with jewels, rested upon my arm. 
I felt flushed, heady, and bewildered, as I was led 
along that magnificent drawing-room by Isabel, 
the night-walker of St. George’s in the’ East. 

That evening I had an engagement at the 
Yacht Club, and I walked round by the lime 
stone quarries. The moon was near the full, but 
dark masses of clouds floated heavily in the 
heavens, and threw their gloomy shadows upon 
the rocks and stones that lay irregularly in heaps 
about the quarries. The beauties of the scenery 
were obscured in gloom, and my own feelings 
took a melancholy tone from the sombre night, 


it affords me pleasure. I do notscll kindness for ; #¢ I mused over the chances agninst the happf 
aprice. I give it, a free gift, to be registered, if , ness of Isabel, Lady Underwood. 
° 
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My reveries were interrupted by a sharp cry— 
I remembered it—it was the call of the female 
pickpocket to her confederate, and I ‘ooked 
round with that sort of sweet titillatioa of 
illnatured pleasure that one feels at sceing 
another suffer the ills that one has one’s-self un- 
dergone. The cry was repeated, and was followed 
by a call for help, in a woman’s voice. 

Gazing steadily in the diroction of the sound, 
I perceived two figures near the edge of the lime 
stone quarries; and there was sufficient light for 
me to distinguish that there were a man and a 
woman struggling together. 

I ran forward, and before the man was aware 
of my approach, I seized him by the throat, and 
got my knuckles between his neck-handkerchief 
and neck, and under his ear. The man turned 
his face towards me at the instant that the clouds 
passed from before the moon, and I was again 
face to face with Honry Sterling. 

He instantly grappled me, and with a furious 
oath wrenched himself clear of his neck-hand- 
kerchief, which came off his throat and remained 
inmy hand. Henry Sterling was a larger and a 
stronger man than I. 

“Always my evil genias, Jones!” he ex- 
claimed, again swearing. ‘“ Always my evil 
genius, and an omen of disappointment. Ha, 
ha, my fine fellow, to-night shall settle our ac- 
count, and wipe out a long score. You shall 
not leave this place alive.” 

We wero near the brink of the quarry, which 
was cut away some eighty feet perpendicularly. 
Towards this terrific precipice he tried to drag 
me. Inch by inch and foot by foot I perceived 
that I was approaching a dreadful death. I did 
not dare expend my breath by screaming, and I 
doggedly and in silence resisted his fierce en- 
deavors to destroy me. He had dragged me 
within five feet of the brink. Then with his 
strong arms round me, he lifted me and threw 
me from him. I fell with my head over the edge 
of limestone, and in an instant his knee was 
upon my chest, and his long fingers round my 
throat. My eyes were starting from their sock- 
eta, my temples were bursting, respiration was 
suspended, and I looked up into the bright, clear 
moon, as I believed, for the last time. An opaque 
substance passed before it, and crashed on Hen- 
ry Sterling’s head. His hand relaxed its hold 
upon my throat, he fell forward over the brink of 
the quarry, threw out his long arms, slipped 
down, and dropped heavily upon the rocks below 
me. A soft hand grasped mine, and with the as- 
sistance of Lady Underwood, I raised myself 
from my perilous situation. 

Then Isabel told me that, auxious te avoid q 
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public scandal, she hed given Henry Sterling a 
private meeting, in the hope that sho could induce 
him to leave the country. But Sterling, mad- 
dened by drink, had rudely assaulted her, and 
Lady Underwood had saved my life by hurling 
the mass of limestone that had killed Henry 
Sterling. 

The next day the body was found, and a coro- 
ner’s inquest bronght in a verdict of accidental 
death, supposing that Sterling had fallen into the 
quarry. It has been said that 

\« Every fault « tear may claim, 

Except an erring sister’s shane.” 

But Isabel, no longer young, yet in the fall ripe- 
ness of womanly beauty, with a heart softened by 
@ grateful recollection of her own revival to 
virtue, exercises an honest benevolence towards 
her fallen but not altogether guilt-crushed 
fellow-creatures. 

$+ 2-2 + ___— 
THE CALIFORNIA VINEGAR PLANT. 

Dr. E. J. Coxe has favored us with a bottle of 
beverage tasting like ce beer, made from a 
plant handed him by a lady from Texas, and 
originally from California, where it is known as 
the “vinegar plant.” By mixing a certain 
quantity of water and molasses, or golden 
syrup with a small portion of the plant, ina 
bottle well corked, in a few hours the beverage 
above-mentioned is produced. Allowed to sour, 
it becomes good vinegar. Its strangest quality, 
however, is that it feeds on the syrup and water, 
and grows with such rapidity as to furnish an in- 
exhaustible supply. Dr. Coxe informs us that 
from the small portion of the plant handed 
him only a few weeks ago, thousands of bottles 
of this delightful beverage have been made and 
used in many families, and still the plant grows 
on its simple food in such quantity a8 to furnish 
all who wish for it. Dr. Coxe says it is harm- 
less and possesses no intoxicating qualities. We 
tasted the beverage last night; und if not other 
wise informed, would have thought we wero sip- 
ping the ordinary spruce beer familiar to qvery 
one.—New Orleans Picayune. 





DIAMONDS. 

Diamonds are not used exclusively as articles 
of ornament or luxury. They are frequent. 
employed with great advantage in the arts. Bad, 
discolored diamonds are sold to break into pow- 
der, and are said to have a more extensive sale 
than brilliants, with all their captivating beauty. 
In many operations of art they are indispensable. 
The fine cameo and intaglio owe their perfection 
to the diamond, with which alone they cai be en- 
graved. ‘The beauty of the onyx would yet re- 
main dormant, had not the unrivalled power of 
the diamond been called forth to the artist’s as- 
sistance. The cornelian, the agate or cairngorm 
cannot be engraved by any other substance. 


Every crest or letter cut upon hard stone is in- 


debted to the diamond.—Scientific Americay. 





MEMORY. 
Memory watches o'er the sad review 
Of jays that faded like the morning dew.—Camepayy 
° 











A STORM ON THE LAKSS. Bad 

fonsatwat.) ward goer hastened onwatd, buttoning Mis coat 

AFAR ON THE BEA! collar closely bout his throat, breasting ‘the 

as sleet that was beginning to pierce the celd win- 
& BY M. T. CALDOB. try air. 

£ - The city clock had strack eleven, when a 

Ca Asst on the sea—O, afer on the fea, young man emerged from the door of a lesge 

ig Thsre‘e 8 ship that is speeding sway from met limestone warchouse near the wharves, and, 


Around it the foam-wreathing billows arise, 7 . . 
‘And above it are bending these sano blue skies ; drawing his farred collar about his fate, pro- 


i Bot the sun that looks faint on our snow-clad hills, ceeded rapidly towards his home in another quar- 
a ‘Shines bright on the sail that the monsoon fills. ter of the city. Threading the deserted streets, 
he turned into a narrower one, and, entering a 


hes ea Wee at onthe 6 court, he gained the steps of a neat brick house 


Abeart there is yearning and sighing for me; 


A form on the deck borne along by the tide, at its head, where his surmmons at the bell-pull 
Tor aye, on this earth, should be here at my side. speedily was answered, and he shook the snow 
fe 0 Wind of the West, hasten on and bestow from his feet in the hall. 
ee This kien to the brow, whose caress it will know! “0, George, lam so glad you have come!” 
ve Afr on the sea—O, afar on the soa, was his mother’s greeting, as she opened the 
ie ‘Where perils arise, and where shipwreck may be— door of the parlor. ‘Do you hear anything of 
te] 0, boy in my arms, with his emile in thine eye, the schooner? You are so late, I thought she 


Gasp thy innocent hands, as I lift to the sky 
| __Rttos to mre bim—retum him to shore; 
wut! ,  Thecootert triumphant—agpamer no more! 


might have got in !” 

“oN, mother ; no news yot. The despatch I 
received this morning stated that she had left 
Buffalo, and would probably be here to-night ; 80 
e I waited at the wharf, in hopes sho would arrive. 
ue 4 STORM ON THE LAKES. But the storm has probably beaten her off!” 

a “0, my son, on the coast to-night, in this 

BY MARY W. JANVRIN. dreadful storm! And Mrs. Mallory shuddered 
and covered her face with her hands, while her 
son walked the floor of the little parlor in 








[omrertax.] 








a CHAPTER L ci 
9 "White as 2 white rail on a dunk EO hanenl 
as a dusky ees, « i 3 
:{ Wham uf the horlzon's clouded and half free, 0, heaven! If Pant is on the lake to-night, 
of Nuttering betwoen the dan wave and the sky, in this driving northeaster, only One can save 
a : ‘Ts Hope’s last gleam in man’s extremity. him! What do you think, my son? Your 


Tax night was dark and tempestuovs. The | father surely knows the dangers of a gale on the 
Viner wind roamed in wildest fury over land | eke too well to tempt its fury?” And Mra 
mad sea—now whistling and shricking, like a | Mallory leid her hand appealingly on ‘her son’s 
tousand fends, over hill, through valley, and | arm, arresting him in his rapid walk. 
mong the forests along the shores of Lake | “Let us not fear, mother!” he replied, calm- 
soe Michigan, ing himself by a strong cffort of will, and con- 
es ‘The lakes—those inland feas—felt the power | quering his own alarm, from regard to her 
of te gue on that winter’s night. From far | fears. “Certainly, father knows tho dangers of 
amay, over leagues and Jeaguea of water, it har- such a trip, and, I dare aay, hohas put back, or 
"ed on its mad career, piling up wave on wavo has managed to keep off shore. It is indeed a 
md bearing them wildly on toward the shores ; terrible night; bat we will not borrow troubla 
fruggling ia terrible might with many a gallant We shall smile at our fears to-morrow night, 
twk~ossing them hither and thither like the { When, T trust, be will be with us. Calm your. 
pebbles cast up on the low, rocky beach. self, mother!” And he drew her to a seat by the 

Inthe city of Chicago, the hurry and bustle of | glowing grete. 
the busy day was over. The deserted streets The furnishing of their little parlor was sim- 
Yerefree to the sweep of the storm, which came | ple, yet tasteful. No gilded mirrors, or coatly 
ih loud cries alike to the draporied’ windows of farniture shone in the firelight; bat: neatness, 
‘erich and the unsheltered casements of thé | comfort, and a certain degree of elegance pre- 
tor, Within, groups gathered around blazing | vailed. In the centre of the room stood a small 
Meanhstones; without, the glare of the strect | table covered with books, and with a cheorfal 
lanps cast a cold gleam on the black night. | Solar lamp lighting up tho bright. exrpet and 
Treshivering watchman was fain to scck the | Crimson curtains and a few choice angrevings on 
thelter of his box; and anon, some late home the wall. 
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Mrs. Mallory was a lady-like and delicate wo- 
man, with traces of early beauty still visible in 
her face. She had married Paul Mallory when 
young. In her childhood, he had been her play- 
mate; in later years, he was her protector. They 
had removed from the east when Chicago was 
atill a young city; and, though he had met with 
many vicissitudes of fortune, yet affluence seemed 
likely to crown his efforts. The schooner in 
which he sailed, was his own vessel; and he was 
engaged quite largely in the transportation of 
lumber from the northern extremity of the lake 
to Buffalo for the eastern trade. 

George Mallory was scarcely twenty-two, the 
only son of his parents. Yet his frank and 
manly countenance, the firm and decided curve 
of his lips, the keen expression of his eyes, 
showed that already he had matured beyond his 
years. And this was the case; for the cares of 
his mother’s household, devolving upon him 
during his father’s long absences, had given him 
the experience of one far older. 

As the mother and son sat in silence, listening 
to the storm which shook the house and brought 
the hoarse murmur of the lake waters up to 
their cars, the parlordoor opened, and a young 
and lovely girl of eighteen, clad in a wrapper, 
and bearing a night-lamp, glided in. 

“What, Annie! up yet?” said George Mal- 
lory, rising and drawing a chair for her near the 
grate. 

“Yes, George. I could not sleep in this 
storm. The thought that perhaps uncle’s vessel 
might be on the shore, was constantly before me. 
You will let me join your anxious vigils?” And 
his young cousin and betrothed, Annie Bradley, 
sat down near the two watchers. 

The young man’s heart thrilled at this mani- 
festation of tender feeling in the young and care- 
free girl; but he affected to smile at her uneasi- 
ness, and bade her seek her slumber. 

“No; if you and aunt persist in watching the 
night through, I must be permitted to be with 
you. God grant that uncle’s vessel is not on the 

. lake to-night!’ And she shuddered as a wild 
blast shook the windows and howled away down 
the court. 

“Amen!” said Mrs. Mallory, fervently; 
though her pale and anxious face revealed her 
fears. 

But few words escaped the young man’s lips ; 
but when, an hour later, he -sat beside the fire, 
with sweet Annic’s young head drooping drow- 
sily on his shoulder—gazing thoughtfully into 
his mother’s pale countenance—by the anxious 
lines about his lips and the expression of his eye, 
as, ever and anon, when a fiercer blast whirled 
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by, he raised his head to listen, might be read his 
solicitude for the parent who, perchance, even 
then, might be at the mercy of the midnight 
tempest. And many a fervent prayer arose from 
that fireside to Him who holds the seas in the 
hollow of his hand, to guard and guide the be- 
loved one safely to their arms. 

But still the storm raged more wildly ; and the 
Northeaster tramped like a giant over the chill 
waters of Lake Michigan, and hurled angry bil- 
lows high up on the line of the low and marshy 
shore. 


CHAPTER II. 


“The ship works hard; the seas run high ; 
‘Their white tops, flashing through the night, 
Give to the eager, straining eye 
A wild and ehifting light. 

Hard at the pumps! the leak is gaining thst! 

Lighten the ship! The devil rode that blast!” 

Tu day was drawing to a close, when a 
large and trim-built topsail schooner, with all 
sails set, went ‘ing across the waters of | 
Lake Michigan. Two-thirds of the expanse had 
already been traversed, and she was hastening on, 
eager to find a port before the ficrce gale from 
the clouds which all day had been gathering 
thick and dun in the sky, should burst upon her. 
As darkness came down and blotted out the line 
of the horizon, the black pall gathered thicker, 
and the chill northeast wind, wet with spray, 
came ploughing up the waters, heaping them 
into great billows like the waves of the ocean. 

Nothing had escaped the watchfal cye of the 
captain, as he walked the deck—now glancing up 
to the brooding sky, now turning his anxious 
gaze to tho southwest, straining his vision to dis- 
cern some trace of the low shore-linc. Suil after 
sail was hoisted, finttering out to catch the full 
force of the stiff wind; the masts crenked and , 
bent; and the gallant vessel Ieft a foaming, | 
snowy track behind, as she clove her way 
throuzh the waters. 

It had been a more than ordinarily successfal 
trip—that last which Captain Matlory had per- 
formed from Green Bay to Buffulo; and now, 
with the profits of his voyage, he was retuming 
to the harbor of Chicago to lay by during the 
winter months, when the lake would be encased 
in its solid sheathing of ice. And now that his 
last trip of the season was made, Captain Mal- 
lory was anxious to gain port before the north- 
easter should break. 

Night brought down the long delaying, sullen 
storm upon the waters. Squalls of sleet and 
snow struck the schooner ; still she kept on her 
course, the captain expecting every moment to 
make some port. 
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“No land ahead?” he queried anxiously of ; now on dashed the vessel—parting the waters 


one of the men he had sent aloft. 

“No, sir. Nothing but Egyptian darkness!” 
was the reply. 

“ How is the bearing?” he cried, turning to 
the man at the eihcels 

“ West so’ west, sir.” 

“ Does she carry herself coat ” 

“Ay, ay, sir! good and full.” 

Captain Mallory paced the deck in deep 
thought. For a short time he revol the 
chances of their safety, with the schooner driving 
along before such a gale. 

“Tt will not do to drive ahead at this rate,” he 
murmured. “ We shall all go to destruction to- 
gether, on some reef or island. I must alter 
her course. Call ’em up to shorten sail!” he 
shouted to the officer on deck. Then going for- 
ward, he again sought to pierce the thick dark- 
ness for the outline of land. 

The cries of “Call the watch! 
shorten sail!” rang along the deck. 

While Captain Mallory still leaned over the 
rail, and before his orders could be executed, 
there came the startling cry: “ Breakers ahead!” 

“ Where away ?”’ rang out the captain’s voice, 
in thunder tones. 

“Dead ahead, sir!’ was borne on the voice of 
ths driving wind. 

“Good heaven! this will never do!” And 
then, above the tempest, sounded the captain’s 
voice through his trumpet: “Stand by to ’bout 
ship!” 

Then followed the prompt execution of the 
order, as every man sprang to his station, and 

. the heavy sails were swung round on the masts. 

“All ready, forward!” sounded from the fore- 
castle. 

“ Helm’s a-lee !” 

And now the vessel followed the lead. of the 
helm, and slowly veered round from her course. 
But her sails were stiffened with sleet ; and, after 
struggling a few moments, she began to lose 
steerage way. 

“What's the matter? wont she come up?” 
thundered the captain from the quarter deck. 

“No, sir. Every sail and block is frozen, and 
the yards wont swing !” 

The schooner was now too near the surf to 
wear, and time would be lost in clearing away the 
frozen yards; and it was probable that, evon 
then, the aails would not work. The captain 
therefore gave orders to the man at the wheel to 
head the schooner. toward the shore, hoping to 
keep along at a safo distance from the breakers 
until he could discern some lighthouse signal— 
for, surely, thoy must be near somo port. And 


All hands 


with its prow, and leaving a snowy wake behind. 

There suddenly came a lull in the storm, and 
silence seized upon those on deck. The helms- 
man was tugging hard at his station; the sleet 
was fast congealing, and forming an icy carpet 
for the deck; the captain stood at the weather 
rail, watching the bow of the schooner as it 
ploughed along. 

“We'll weather it yet, if we are as far south 
as I think we are!” he said to the mate, who 
came and stood beside him. “Or,” he con- 
tinued, ‘in a lower tone, “if worst comes to 
worst, we must try our luck ata midnight swim 
in the Michigen !” 

Again the gale rose, and with redoubled fary. 
Between its voice and the hoarse rushing of the 

|) waters came the creaking of the overstrained 
wheel, the bending and swaying of spars, the rat- 
tling of frozen cordage and the icy sails as they 
flapped together, and the almost human groan 
of tho veasel’s timbers as some giant wave-blow 
struck her sides. But still the embracing bil- 
lows carried her along in the grasp of their 
strong arms; still she swept on—to her doom! 

“Breakers ahead! close under our bow!” was 
shouted from the forecastle. 

“Hard a-port! Harder, for heaven’s sake!" 
thundered Captain Mallory. 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

But hardly had the words escaped the sailor’s 
lips, ere, like a mad steed urged on by its rider, 
the schooner rushed to her fate. There was a 
terrible shock. Her timbers stove, the masts 
wore snapped like reeds, every man was pros- 
trated on deck, and it was with difficulty that 
they retained their hold, while a great wave made 
a complete breach over the vessel. 

But amid this peril, Captain Mallory bore 
himself like a trac sailor. Encouraging his 
en, the small gun which the schooner bore was 
doaded, and report after report went rumbling 
toward the shore on the wings of the wind, 
startling men from their dozing by their cottage 
fires, and carrying a story of distress and ship- 
wreck in its: booming tones. 





CHAPTER III. 


 Riseth the winter's sun 

Over the sen ; 

All white and pitiless 
Down looketh he; 

Still comes the winter wind 
Howling and free ; 

Stil thunders the surf, 
‘And the ice lines the shore; 

But again shall that gallant ship 
Sail never more.” 


<°T1s a wild night—a dreadful’ night!” ex- 
claimed old Farmor Benson to his wife, as they 
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sat by a blazing wood fire in their little cabin, 
near the Inke shore, listening to the sound ofthe 
wind and the beating of the waters against the 
foot of the cliff upon which their cottage stood. 

“ Yes, that it is!” said good Dame Benson, 
laymg down her knitting and removing her 
spectactes. “‘ This is just such a storm as we 
used to have down on the seacoast of old Maine ; 
the water roars just as the ocean used to. I de- 
clare, I hope no vessels are on the lake to-night! 
What do you think, father?” And an anxious 
look overspread her placid face. 

“ They’d make harbor somewhere before night- 
fall; the storm’s been brewing this six-and-thirty 
hours,” replied the farmer. ‘No captain would 
risk it—but hark ! Martha, that’s a gan, a8 sure 
as live! A vessel’s on the reef!” And the 
old man sprang to his feet, as adull, heavy boom 
came up to the cabin. 

“Yes. The good Lord help the poor crew!” 
cried Mrs. Benson, going to the window. 
“Another gun—and another! 0, father, can’t 
something be done to save ’em? Can’t you 
send up a light, or something to keep up their 
poor hearts? And if their vessel keeps afloat 
till morning, they may be saved !” 

“That’s what I have thought, Martha!” said 
My. Benson, putting on his storm-coat and tak- 
ing down his lantern and tarpaulin from the wall. 
“Call up the boys, while I get things ready, and 
signal ’em some way—though, God knows,.their 
chances for rescue are emall enough such a night 
as this!” 

And while Mrs. Benson was arousing her two 
svardy sons, who slept in the little loft of the 
eabin, the old man brought from his cellar a few 
rockets, and, taking his lantern, went out on the 
cliff. The boys appeared almost immediately— 
for they, too, had heard the guns from the 
lake—and joined their father outside the cabin ; 
and presently a vivid and raddy light was sent 
streaming up into the sky from the summit -of 
the bluff. 

The signal was undoubtedly seen by the 
‘wrecked men, for in another moment their gun 
again sent forth its sullen roar; and again a 
streaming rocket from the shore bade them not 
despair. But each party well knew that no help 
could come till the morning broke; nor even 
then, if the gale should not abate—for no boat 
could outride the mad waves—and their only 
hope lay in their vessel’s capability of enduring 
the night through. . 

“ Well, lads, it’s no use standing here, as I 
can see,” said the farmer. ‘‘ We’volet’em know 
«96 heard ’em—and when mornin’ comes, if our 

--beat-can stand the sea, we'll pull out to their 
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help, if their vessel’s to be seen. Let us go in, 
now!” 

The surf thundered at the foot of the cliff; 
and every now and then the wind, tearing off the 
white caps of the waves, tossed them high up 
to the very spot where the farmer and his sons 
stood. Nothing appeared in the thick darkness 
save the white flashing of the line of foam 
below. 

“Yes, father, I suppose we'd best go in and 
waigtill morning, though it’s hard to leave the 
poor fellows to this storm !”” answered one of the 
farmer’s sons, as they retraced their way to their 
cabin. 

“The veesel may stand it; the reef is low. 
Or, if she should go to pieces, the men may be 
washed among the rocks. Some of ’em will 
escape, I have faith to believe,” said the farmer. 
“Here, Martha, put all your lamps in the win- 
dows! The sight of their shine may kindle hope 
in them poor fellows’ hearts !” 

And so the lamps were blazing in the cabin 
windows, their cheerful flame shining far out on 
the darkness, and the dwellers in the cabin sat 
down to await the tardy dawn; while amid the 
long hours of blackness, cold and storm, the 
half-frozen crew of the schooner sent the voice of 
their gun over the lake, realizing the while, as 
every fresh wave-stroke beat against their maimed 
vessel, that but a few planks lay between them 
and eternity. 

“If she holds together till daybreak, we shall 
be saved. And she may—for the schooner is 
staunch and strong as iron!” said Gaptain Mal- 
lory, outwardly calm and firm, encouraging his 
men. ‘I know where we are—on the reef; and 
I believe the gale is going down. It doesn’t 
blow so hard as when we struck. Keep up stout 
hearts, my men! I believe we shall be saved! 
Let us pray that we may sec our homes, our 
wives and children again |” 

And there, amid the winter storm, the voice 
of prayer mingled with the hoarse notes of the 
wind; and the husky “amens” floated out on 
the waters of Lake Michigan. 





The morning broke bright and clear. The 
gale had abated, and the waves had spent their 
fary; but still a heavy swell camo rolling in 
from ‘the northern waters, offering resistance to 
any boat which might put out. 

Farmer Benson and his sons were carly on the 
cliff. Upon a low chain of rocks, at about a 
quarter of a mile’s distance, lay the hulk of a 
large schooner. The waves were beating upon 
it, breaking it up piece by piece; the masts had 
been washed away, and the dismantled rigging 
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hang over the wreck. Far up on the forecastle, 
farthest from the water, were seen huddled to- 
gether the shivering forms of the crew. 

Aconsultation was held between Farmer Ben- 
son, his sons, and their neighbors who had been 
summoned to render assistance.» Two large and 
stout fishing-boats were dragged down to the 
shore ; and the two young men, with others, vol- 
unteered to put out to the reef. But the swell 
was too strong; and as often as they ventured, 
were the boats hurled back upon the beach 
again. 

The shipwrecked crew were now seized with 
despair. Their vessel was fast breaking up—no 
boat could come to their aid—within sight of 
land, they mast perish! Although advised by 
the captain to patiently abide their time, and put 
their trust in Him who had brought them 
throngh the perils of the night and would not 
surely desert them now, two of the crew re- 
solved to endeavor to gain the shore by swim- 
ming, and cast themselves into the waves—alas Ph 
only to meet a speedy death on the freezing, icy 
flood, and to be cast ashore, stark and stiff, at 
the feet of the men who would, how gladly! 
have gone to their relief. 

The day advanced. The winter sun stood 
higher, casting a flood of glorious beams over 
the lake and shore ; but his rays could not warm 
the benumbed men on the wreck in whose hearts 
hope was near dying out. 

“T believe we are doomed, Grant!” said the 
captain at last, speaking in a low voice to his 
mate. “They dare not put out for us in this 
heavy sea. But it wont do to let the men know 
it. We must keep up a show of courage before 
them !” 

“T believe, sir, they are trying to launch the 
boat again,” said the mate. “ They are, sir! 
They may reach us!” 

“Impossible, in this heavy swell !” replied the 
esptain, gloomily, eyeing the boat which, just 
then, had entered the surf, propelled by the 
strong arms of Farmer Benson’s two sons, who 
had avowed that “ with freezing men under their 
very eyes, they could not stand there and sce 
them die.” 

“You can’t reach the wreck, boys!” said Mr. 
Benson and his neighbors. 

“We'll try it!” they answered, hopefully. 
“At least, we can but make the attempt.” 

God sometimes favors the most daring under- 
takings, as he did that of those two noble young 
men. With hushed breath and beating hearts, 
the gazers on the shore and the men on the 
wreck watched their buffetings with the waters— 
now hurled back among the angry surf, now | 
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beating over the high billows, fighting their way 
by the sheer force of nerve and will. 

At last, thank God, the reef is gained! The 
boat navigates among the low, jutting rocke—the 
oar-strokes of those athletic arms bring it up 
close under the dismantled wreck—and the be- 
numbed men, with husky voices and heavy 
heart-throbs, slide down, one after another, till 
all are there,and then they put back for the shore. 

This passage is far less perilous—the swell of 
the incoming waves favors the heavily freighted 
boat—every oar-stroke tells—and now they rush 
through the surf, the boat’s keel grates upon the 
hard sand, and, thank God, they are saved ! 

Kind and busy hands were ready to administer 
food, bring warm apparel, and kindle fires for the 
nourishment of those rescued men, in Farmer 
Benson’s cabin on the cliff; and, certainly, no 
king upon his throne, or princes of the blood 
royal line, ever bore prouder hearts than the 
farmer and his two stalwart, noble sons, as they 
listened to the tearful expressions of gratitude 
which were rendered by Captain Mallory and 
his men. 

And you may be sure, reader, that never more 
thankful tears gushed from human cyes than 
those with which Mrs. Mallory and her son 
greeted the return of the rescued husband and 
father, on the next night, when he stood among 
them at his own fireside. 

“Aud now we will have a festival!’ The wed- 
ding need no longer be deferred—hey, Annic? 
What! blushing?” he said, playfully, as the 
young girl, who had crept near his side to listen 
to his recital of the dangers of the storm, blushed 
rosy red at this remark, and shyly withdrew her 
hand from George’s earnest clasp. “ Yes, the 
wedding shall como off New Year’s night, 
Annic!” said the captain, good-humoredly. “TI 
believe all you were waiting for, was father’s 
safe return! And here he is aguin with you, 
thank God !” 

Annie escaped from the parlor, whence she 
was soon followed by her lover ; and the captain 
and his wife were left together. 

“O, Paul, such a terrible night!” said Mrs. 
Mallory, still shuddering at the thought of his 
recital, and sobbing on his breast. 

“Yes, Mary, ’twas terrible! I thought I had 
known danger before; but I never came so near 
death as to only feel that a plank lay between 
me and eternity. I thought the matter over, 
coming up in the cars to-night; and I have 
decided that we can live comfortably, without 
my following this life any longer. I shall live 
at home with you, in the future. Ihave had my 
last Storm on Tire Lakes.” 
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[onsormas.] 
KITTY OLYDS. 





BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


Have you seen sweet Kitty Clyde 
Balling over the river’s tide 
In her light canoe, 
When the stars above are beaming, 
And the silver moonlight streaming 
From the ether vault so blue? 


Have you scen the self-same maiden, 
With her strawberry basket laden, 
On some golden afternoon, 
When the sparrow and the thrush, 
And the robin on the bush, 
Swell a giadsome tune? 


Have you never by the brook, 
Or in some quiet sunny nook, , 
Scen this maiden 
Angling with a line and hook, 
Or ‘haps with a pleasant book, 
Like a fay in Alden? 
Good angels guard Kitty Clyde, 
As sailing down life's ruffled tide, 
She heeds not danger near; 
May they ever cast their spell, 
Ever guard the maiden well, 
That her life may never sere! 





{ontarrat.] 


BESSIE MILTON ; 
—or, — 


THE PRESS GANG.* 





BY AN ENGLISH ATTORNEY. 


On the sea-shore about half a mile distant from 
the ancient town of Dover, in the county ot Kent, 
England, there stood a few years ago, and per- 
haps still stands, a small, neat farm-honse, which 
had for many generations, and until some forty 
years since, been tenanted by an honest family— 
half fishermen—half farmers—named Milton. 
The cottage had been built by an ancestor of the 
last tenant’s, some time about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and had been occupied 
by his descendants down to the period of which 
I write. 

Some forty years ago, the farmer who occupied 
it, had but one child—a daughter—so fair and 
gentle, that despite her lowly condition she was 
known for miles around as the Dover belle. 
Farmer Milton grieved sorely that he had not a 
son—for, though he dearly loved his daughter— 
and was proud of her, and with good reason, he 
regretted that when he was gone, there wonld be 
no descendant of his name to inherit the home- 


Wrhis sketch is historically true. 
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stead of his ancestors. The old man’s great de- 
sire, since he had not a son of his own ta inherit 
his mame as well as his humble estate—was that 
his daughter Bessie should marry just such a 
man, as, according to his ideas, would prove him- 
self worthy of sygh pretty, gentle affectionate 
wife as Bessie would make, and of such a snug 
little farm and homestead as Milton’s Grange. 

Now the beauty of Bessie had brought numer- 
ous admirers to the farm, not only from amongst 
the sons of the neighboring farmers —but from 
Dover and the adjacent towns—the sons of re- 
spectable tradesmen and professional men; even 
the young squire from the Hall had shown tho 
fair girl many attentions, and while many of her 
female friends were envious of the notice she at- 
tracted, there were some among them, who did 
not hesitate to say, that if Bessie played her cards 
well, she might become the lady of the Hall. 

However, while Bessie was friendly and cheer- 
ful in the society of all who visited her father’s 
farm, she showed no marked partiality to any 
one; and if on any occasion one who fancied 
himself to be a greater favorite than the rest, 
ventured to speak of love, he was certain never 
to find himself alone with her a second time. 
This occurred with the young squire, who, not- 
withstanding the disparity in the social positions 
of himself and Bessie, one day offered her his 
hand and heart. The young man was politely 
informed that she had not, at present, any thought 
of giving up her freedom, and that, though she 
esteemed and respected him asa friend, she could 
never become the wife of aman whose friends 
would consider that he had descended from his 
own position to wed her. From that day Bessie 
was civil to the young gentleman, but she was 
never again so lively and unguarded in her con- 
versation with him, as she had been in times 
past. 

Farmer Milton was not sorry to witness his 
daughter’s apparent cautiousness, in guarding 
herself from any rash engagement. He was de- 
cidedly opposed to an ill-assorted marriage, by 
which his child would be lifted from the social 
ephere in which her fathers had moved for many 
consecutive generations—as would have been the 
case had sho listened to the impassioned ad- 
dresses of the young squire, and he thought her 
good enough and pretty enough to choose from 
among the most favored by nature and fortune, 
and the most deserving of the youths of her own 
condition; yet, when years passed away, and 
Bessie had.reached the age of twenty-three, with- 
out making choice of a lover, the old farmer be- 
gan to think that his daughter was far less de- 
sirous of marrying than the young women of his 
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youthful days had been, and to become anxious, 
as he was getting into years, to see her settled in 
life, the happy wife of a loving and deserving 
husband, before he should be called away. 

He at length determined to speak to her 
seriously on the subject, and to propose to her 
consideration the offers of three or four young 
men, whom he considered worthy of her. Then it 
was that the old man found ont that it was neith- 
er cautiousnesa nor coldness of tempcrament, 
which had led , Bessie to hold herself for so long 
a time aloof from the addresses of her admirers. 
She had chosen secretly for herself years before, 
and had resolved to wed the husband of her choice, 
or to remain single for life. 

The old farmer was surprised, and perchance 
somewhat disappointed. The lover his daughter 
had chosen was not one of those he would have 
selected for her ; still, as he was a young man of 
irreproachable character and good family, he 
made no serious objections, but telling het that 
she had his consent, he rallied her upon keeping 
her engagement a sccret from him. 

“Dear father,” said Bessie, “I will tell you 
the reason of my silence with respect to my en- 
gagement. Iam aware that James Edwards is 
not the young man you would have preferred for 
ason-in-law, and we therefore agreed to wait and 
to keep our engagement a secret until he had 
obtained command of a ship, when he would be 
ina position to maintain a wife independent of 
the farm. He is now first mate of the Minerva, 
andexpects to get the command of the vessel 
after making a few more voyages.” 

“That necdn’t have hindered thee, lass,” said 
the old man. “To be sure, James never came 
into my head, while counting over the likely 
Young men in the parish; but that was, first be- 
cause he ig a sailor, and I should wish my Bessic’s 
hosband to remain on shore with her; and 
second because though the boy’s poor enough 
tow, thou kuowest he belongs to a family cou- 
siderably above usin the world. If his father 
had lived, he would have been by this time rector 
of the parish, and the equal of any of the gentle- 
folks, and though he dicd only the curate, and 
the boy went to sca—still there is what I call too 
much of the quality stamp in him to suit my 
ideas. But! Bessie, if a be as he loves thee, lase, 
and thou loves him, why, I see no need of his 
Waiting to get command of a ship. Let him quit 
the sea, settle down on the farm with me, and 
whe I die, I faney you'll find quite enough left 
to provide you both with a comfortable suppart. 

This conversation between the father and 
his daughter occarred only a few weeks before 
Janes Edwards’s return from the West Indies, in 





thegship Minerva, of which, as the reader has 
been informed, he was chief mate. The hope of 
marrying at once the object of his many years’ 
secret love induced the young sailor to listen 
readily to the arrangements of the farmer, and 
to consent to quit the sea, of which he was not 
very fond, and promise to settle down on the 
farm. He had, however, bound himself to go 
one more voyage, and it was arranged that he 
should marry Bessie before he sailed, and when 
he returned should give up the sea forever. 

The wedding took place shortly after the 
young man’s return home, where he remained 
four or five months before, his ship was again 
ready for sca. His next and last voyage it was 
calculated, would occupy six or eight months, 
and Bessie, when she bade him farewell, and 
walked back to the farmhouse, already began to 
look forward to the day of his return, when he 
would remain at home and trust the treacherous 
element no more. 

Four months after James Edwards's departure, 
Bessie gave birth to a son, and now she looked 
forward with redoubled anxiety to the period of 
her husband’s return. She pleased herself with 
fancying how delighted he would be, when for 
the first time he took his first-born in his arms, 
and she formed many plans for their future com- 
fort and happincss. 

Soon after the birth of her child, the first great 
sorrow that Bessie had ever experienced occur- 
red in the sudden death of her father, who was 
killed by a fall from a cart loaded with hay, 
which he was bringing from the field; she had 
been too young when her mother died to feel her 
loss—but she loved her father dearly, and grieved 
sorely at his death—and now she longed more 
earnestly than ever for her husband’s return. 

The ship in which James Edwards sailed was 
detained going from one island in the West In- 
dies to another in search of cargo, much longer 
than had been anticipated. Ten months elapsed 
from the period of his departure before she read 
in the newspapers the notice of the ship’s arrival 
in London. However, she was thankful that he 
had come at last, and as soon as the vessel was 
discharged, James mounted the Dover stage- 
coach and hastened homeward. He was met at 
Dover by his wife, who had gone thither with 
her babe to welcome him, and though the young 
sailor lamented with Bessie the sudden death of 
her father—then first made known to him—they 
were too happy in their re-union to allow sorrow 
for the dead wholly to engross their thoughts. 

“ You will not leave me again, James?” said 
Bessie, as the hushand and wife rode home to- 
gether in the farm wagon. 
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“Never, Bessie,” was the reply. “Iam wofry 
of the sea, and now it is war time, sea voyages 
are so tedious and uncertain, there is no knowing 
how long they may last. No, I will turn farmer, 
and I trust, my love, that there are many years of 
mutual happiness in store for us, though I could 
have wished your father had lived to share our 
delights.” 

“Tam afraid,” replied Bessie, “that ho left 
his affairs in some confusion. You know he in- 
vested largely, all his ready money, I believe, in 
an East India speculation, which promised well. 
The vessel was captured by the French in the 
Bay of Biscay, and as the insurance takes no 
risks of capture by the enemy, I understand that 
he lost all. He never spoke to me on the sub- 
ject, but I could not help noticing that he looked 
very serious and uneasy after he heard the intel- 
ligence of the capture, several weeks before his 
death.” 

“Never mind, Bessie,” said the young hus- 
band, hopefully, “we will work the harder, and 
set matters to rights again.” 

They reached the farmhouse. The neighbors 
came in to congratulate the ocean-wanderer on 
his return, visits were made in return, and for 
several days nothing but festivity was thought 
of. The youthful husband was exceedingly 
proud of his child, and all was happiness and 
joy. However, the round of visits over, it be- 
came necessary to attend to business, and in the 
first place, Edward resolved to go to Dover, and 
learn from the late farmer’s lawyer, exactly how 
his affuirs stood at the timo of his decease. 

As I have explained already, it was war time, 
and the government was troubled to procure men 
for the naval service. Impressment was then in 
vogue, and at the period of young Edwards’s re- 
turn the press-gangs were more than usually ac- 
tive. It was late in the day when the young 
man reached Dover, and the lawyer had quitted 
his office and retnrned to his residence, a villa on 
the seashore—Edwards determined to call on 
him at his, as he was anxious to return that 
night, knowing that his wife would expect him. 

He had proceeded about a mile by a short cut 
on the beach beneath the cliffs, and had just en- 
tered a rabbit-warren, overrun with bushes and 
brushwood, when, suddenly two men attired as 
man-of-wars-men, sprang, armed with cutlasscs, 
from behind a clump of blackthorn, and called 
upon him, in the king’s name, to surrender. 

“To whom?” said the young man, raising 
his cane and placing himself in a position of self- 
defence, though he knew too well who his rough 
assailants were. 

“To his majesty’s officers,” replied a young 
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lieutenant, who now made his appearance at the 
head of six other sailors, who with the two who. 
had first spoken composed the press-gang, lying 
perdu, on the lookout for stragglers between 
Dover and the adjacent towns and villages. “I 
hold you as a seaman to serve on board his ma- 
jesty’s ship Thunderer, whose tender now lies at 
anchor in the Downs.” 

Resistance against such a force, all armed with 
pistols, and with naked cutlasses in their hands, 
‘was of course, out of the question; but as Ed- 
wards knew that mates of ships in actual service 
were legally exempt from impressment, he put 
forth his claims. 

“ What ship?” demanded the officer. 

“ The Minerva, West Indiaman.” 

“Where does she lie ?”” 

“Tn the River Thames.” 

“ Phoo!” exclaimed the officer.“ Those only 
can claim exception from impressment who are 
actually on duty on board their ships. Your 
ship is in London. What are yon doing here?” 

“Tam on a visit to my friends and my native 
place. Indeed, I have quitted the sea service,” 
replied Edwards, forgetting himself. 

“Ha, ha!” jeered the lieutenant. “ You have 
quitted the sea, have you? and yet you say you 
are the mate of the Minerva! Come, no subter- 
fuge, my fine fellow. It’s a shame for an active, 
able, good-looking chap like you to give up the 
sea. You don’t know what’s good for you. 
We'll teach you better, and find you a snug berth 
on board a man-of-war, where you will have the 
honor of serving your king and country. Come, 
no nonsense,” he added, observing the young 
man to struggle in the clutches of his captors, 
and endeavor to shake them off. 

Edwards pleaded that he was just married, and 
that his wife depended upon him solely for sup- 
port, but he might as well have talked to the 
wind, as to have entertained a hope that anything 
that he could urge would soften the heart of the 
officer, or of the rude men under his command, 
inured to scenes of cruelty, and used to witness 
the despair of their victims, and the agony of 
the friends from whom they were rathlessly torn. 
His words only called forth taunts and unfeeling 
and brutal jests. x 

Ho was told that he would have an opportunity 
to send prize moncy to his wife; and his hands 
having been bound behind his back, he was 
marched between two sailors, like a criminal or 
a deserter, to the beach and placed on board a 
boat, the crew of which immediately rowed him 
off to the tender, where he was placed in a 
wretched dungeon in the lower hold, in company 
with some dozen other unfortunates like himeclf, 
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the greater portion of whom had been striving 
successfully to drown their sorrows in drink. 
With difficulty he obtained permission to write 
to his wife and inform her of his misfortunes, 
and urge her to come and see him immediately, 
in order that measures might be taken to endcav- 
or to procure his release. 

The poor young woman came at once, and the 
meeting of the youthful, loving and unhappy 
couple in the dark hold of the tender, was most 
distressing to witness. Bessie was permitted to 
remain but for a short time, but it was arranged 
that she should at once visit the rector of the 
parish, and the lord of the manor, both of whom 
had known Edwards’s futher, and endeavor to get 
them to write to the lords of the admiralty, and 
use their influence to procure her husband’s 
discharge. 

This, both these gentlemen did immediately, 
though they bade her not to anticipate success ; 
and their doubts proved correct. During the 
first five years of the present century, it was 
next to impossible to procure the liberation 
of an impressed seaman, so great was the de- 
mand for sailors, and so difficult was it to man 
the navy—the men preferring the merchant sor- 
vice, notwithstanding its harder labor, to the se- 
vere discipline, the long cruises and the small pay 
on board the king’s ships. Many gentlemen of 
good standing, who had never been at sea, were 
impressed and carried off, without having been 
able ever to inform their friends of their fate. 
The letters sent by the rector and lord of the 
manor were not even noticed, and in the course 
of a week Edwards sailed on board the Thanderer, 
tothe East Indics. Poor Bessie was Icft ina 
terrible condition of terror and despair, and to 
add to her distress, in a few wecks after her hus- 
band’s departure, she was waited upon by bailiffs, 
who informed her that they had come to take 
possession of the farm, at the instance of her 
late futher’s creditors. 

It was thought at the time that there was some 
villany somewhere, and that a brutal advantage 
had been taken of her unprotected and distressed 
condition—but who was there to interest them- 
selves in behalf of the poor, young, widowed 
wife? The clergyman and the gentlemen of the 
parish raised a small sum of moncy by subscrip- 
tion, when they heard that she was to be turned 
out of her futher’s homestead, and this was all! 
She had heard her father speak of a cousin who 
resided in London, and this, so far as she knew, 
was the only relative she had in the world. To 
London she determined to go, and there to seek 
out this rolative whom she believed to be in com- 
fortable carcumstances, and to beg him to pro- 
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cure her some employment by which she might 
support herself and child until her husband’s re- 
turn—at some indefinite period. 

Bessie had never in her life been in a larger 
town than Dover. She had no idea of the vast 
size of the metropolis, and fancied, though she 
knew not her relative’s address, that she could 
find him as easily a3 she could have found him 
had he resided ina small country town. She 
wandered about the crowded streets until her 
brain was bewildered, and she was so wearied 
she was ready to drop, and at length procured a 
humble lodging for herself and her babe. Day 
after day she spent in searching for her father’s 
cousin, in vain, until she gave up the search in 
despair. Then she sought for employment with 
like ill-success. She could not go out to service, 
she could find no employment at which she 
could work and at the same time take care of 
her child, while her exceeding beauty and the 
neatness, and even elegance of her appearance— 
for she always dressed well, though plainly—led 
to frequent annoyances and insults, as she wan- 
dered unprotected through the streets, 

At length the small sum of money she had 
brought with her from her old home was ex- 
pended, though she had observed the strictest 
economy. She could no longer pay for her lodg- 
ings, and she was told that she must go else- 
where. Go where? Without moncy or friends, 
and with an infant child in’a large city! She 
wandered the streets all day, hungry and penni- 
less, and at night was fain to beg food and shel- 
ter at one of the watch-houses. Both were af- 
forded, but even here she found herself exposed 
to insult. The very fact of her having her babe 
with her led to suspicions prejudicial to her char- 
acter, and such observations were made, and such 
remarks addressed to her, that she resolved at 
no hazard to seek a lodging in the watch-house 
again. 

All the next day amidst storm and rain, she 
walked the streets without food. Unged by hun- 
ger and fatigue, she at length humbled herself to , 
ask charity. But most of those she addressed 
passed on, cager to guin shelter from the storm, 
merely telling her that there were proper places 
for such as her to apply to, and that they never 
gave to street beggars. Othors offered her asaist- 
ance, but their offers were coupled with such con- 
ditions that she turned away with scorn and in- 
dignation. Again, others who listencd impatient- 
ly awhile, evidently disbelieving her story, gave 
her a halfpenny and harried homeward. She ob- 


| tained three halfpence in the course of the day. 


It was now dark, and she had neither food nor 
shelter, while to add to her distress, her babe, 
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wot through with the rain, and wearied with his 
long confinement in his still more wearied moth- 
er’s arms, began to cry violently. She felt that 
she could not exist an hour longer without 
reat. 

“0,” she thought, “if I had but a shilling to 
purchase a lodging for the night!” 

She was passing through Oxford Street. The 
gay shops, brilliantly lighted, with tempting wares 
exposed to catch the eyes of the passers-by, 
afforded a tantalizing contrast to the dark, wet, 
cold, dreary street without. She mustered up 
courage to enter a shop, with the intention of 
telling her sad story and asking for temporary 
assistance. She was immediately ordered out 
by the shopman, who was indignant that such a 
rain-soaked, mud-bedraggled creature should 
have the impudence to enter 80 spruce & shop. 

Dejected and broken-hearted, again she wan- 
dered on, Her babe was now screaming, appa- 
rently with pain, and she was so faint she could 
scarcely bear his slight weight. In the doorway 
of a large, handsome shop, several valuable silk 
handkerchiefs were exposed for sale. One of 
these would procure her and her child a night’s 
lodging. Such a thought crossed her mind in- 
voluntarily; and she shuddered and passed on, 
though the tempter whispered in herear: ‘The 
night is dark, nobody will see you take it. 
Among so many one will never be missed, and 
some day you can call at the shop and pay for 
it.” But conscience whispered in the other ear : 
“Tt will be an act of theft nevertheless !’” 

Just then her infant gave utterance to a sharp 
wail of agony, to which the mother’s heart respond- 
ed. She looked around. If any one approached 
she would insist upon assistance. Her babe must 
not—should not perish in her arms! Bat that 
stormy night even the usually crowded Oxford 
Street was desetted, eave by a few houseless 
wanderers like herself. She turned back again, 
passed the shop, looked stealthily within, and the 
next momenta large India silk handkerchief was 
in her possession. Trembling in every limb, 
now from fear and shame more than from cold, 
wet and weariness, she hastened away. But she 
had proceeded only a few yards when she felt a 
rough hand laid on her shoulder, and the propri- 
etor of the shop from which she had snatched 
the handkerchief, said in © savage, yet sneering 
and triumphant tone of voice : 

“So, you thitf—you villain, I’ve caught you, 
have ¥? I saw you looking st my goods as you 
passed the shop a few minutes ago, and I thought 
what you were after, and concealed myself near 
the door. But it shall be the costlicst handker- 
chief ever you hed in your hands. Yon shall 
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swing for it, if I can bring it about, as sure as 
my name’s Higgins.” 

He dragged her rudely back into the shop, and 
refusing to listen for a moment to her story, to 
her appeals for mercy, or to her assertions that 
she knew not what she was doing, for she be- 
lieved her babe was dying, and she had no place 
to shelter it from the storm—he sent one of his 
shopmen for a constable (there were no police- 
ten in those days), and had her arrested for 
the theft. 

That bitter, rainy, stormy night, the unhappy 
young woman found herself the second time an 
inmate of the watch-house. But she was no 
longer exposed to the insults of the watchmen, 
for she was alone with her babe in a dark cell, 
and so thoroughly worn ont, that despite her 
wretchedness and hunger—despite her shame and 
sotrow, she soon fell fast asleep on the rude, 
damp straw pallet, snd the innocent infant who 
had only cried in consequence of the cold and 
rain, slept quietly by his wretched mother’s side. 

What were poor Bessie’s feelings, when after 
a few hours of sound, death-like slumber, broken 
at length by strange, and sometimes fearful 
dreams, she woke jost as the bright sunshine 
without, which had succeeded the night of storm, 
was struggling in vain to shed a portion of its 
light into the dark cell, bat only succeeding suffi- 
ciently to make darkness visible, and feebly dis- 
close the grim horror of the prison. Hunger and 
thirst had flown and left a death-like languor be- 
hind them, but the mind was active, and mingled 
sensations of shame, remotse, fear and despera- 
tion crowded het brain and almost drove her 
crazy. Her babe woke and uttered a faint cry. 
That cry restored the mother for a moment to 
herself. Tears flowed from her eyes, and per- 
haps preserved her from madness—madness that 
would have been welcome, that would have been 
mercy. She took the imfant in her arms and 
placed itto her breast. Alas! she could no 
longer supply it with the simple nutriment it 
needed. The infant cried long and lond, but it 
was weak, and soon fell asleep agam. Hours 
passed away, how many she knew not, for she 
sat in a state of stupor, when at length the cell 
door was opened, and a turakey said, in a rough 
voice: 

“Come, missus, take up your squaller and 
come with me. I gtess you’ll be had up afore 
the ‘ beak’ at ten o’clock.” 

Silently she lifted the babe from the straw pal- 
let, and followed the man into a large room with 
fron-bound windows, in which were seated some 
half dozen of the late occupants of the adjoining: 
cclls—all females, and all more or less worn and. 
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Aagparl with the effects of debauchery, exposure 
nd crime. The wife of one of the keepers en- 
tered the room for a moment, and chanced to fix 
her eyes upon Bessie’s face. Her very different 
appearance from the hardened females eround 
her, nttracted the notice of this woman, hard- 
featured and co&rse-inded as she was, and used 
as she was to scenes of wickedness and misery. 
Eager for the slightest signs of sympathy, espe- 
cially from one of her own sex, Bessie quickly 
noticed the passing expression of interest and 
pity in the woman’s face. Tremblingly she ad- 
vanced toward her, and faltered out, in a 
whisper : 

“My child is starving, and I fave no food to 
give him; and I ’—looking down at her cloth- 
ing—“ wandered through the streets in the mud 
and rain till I was brought here. Can you give 
me food for my babe, and supply me with a 
Htle water? God will bless you for your 
Kindness,” 

The woman lifted her finger, as a sign for the 
poor young creature to follow her. 

“Hilloa, Molly! 
that ere young ’oman ?”’ cried her husband. 

“Y'm going to take her to my room. I'll 
bring her back afore the prison van comes.” 

“You know it’s agin the rules,” said the man. 

“Hang the rules !” replied the woman. And 
taking Bessie by the armh, she led her to her own 
apartment. 

In afew minutes she heated some bread and 
milk for the child, and poured out a cup of hot 
tea for the mother, and also set some bread and 
butter md cold ment before her. Then taking 
the babe in her arms, she fed him herself, and 
then hushed him to sleep. Bessie could cat but 
little, though she had not tasted food on the pre- 
Viow day, but she contrived to swallow a few 
wonthsful and to drink the tea, and felt much 
tefreshed. 

“You don’t eat nought,” said the woman. 

“Lhave no appetite,” replied Bessie; “but I 
feel better, and J thank you sincerely.” 

“ Thisis a fine little chap, this babe o’ yourn,” 
Continued the woman. “ And yon”—looking 
Bessie in the face— look as though you weren’t 
used to the tramp long.” 

She spoke in such a Way as led Bessie to think 
that she wished to know what had brought her 
toench a fatten condition, and briofly and hurried- 
ty she related the outline of her sad story. The 
Woman listened, evidently interested, for her 
Coarse features were softened by pity and 
sympathy. 

“Te’s hard,” she miurniuted, “ter’ble hard. 
‘Thetn #9 inakes the Inws has mach to answer 
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for.” Then, as if unwilling to hurt Bessfe's 
feelings, she added: “But what brought you— 
how came you here ?”” 

The young woman’s pale face crimsoned with 
shame and her voice faltered, a8 with downcast 
eyes she told, how, to procure shelter and food. 
for her ¢hild, she had been tempted to steal a silk 
handkerchief from a shop-door, in order to sell 
it for a shilling or two, and how she hed been de- 
tected and arrested by the shopkeeper. The wo- 
man’s face assumed an expression of deep inter- 
est and commiseration. She gazed carnestly in- 
to the face of the young mother, and at length said : 

“ That’s bad, very bad. Iwas in hopes you had 
on’y been tuk up for vagrancy. But,” she added, 
lowering her voice to a whisper, and speaking a3 
it were to herself, “ you’re young and han’somc, 
and that goes some ways with a jury.” 

Still she shook her head, and continued to 
gaze pityingly into the young woman’s face. 
Presently she aroused herself, as if from 8 pain- 
ful reveric, and said : 

“You'll be wantin’ soap and water, and a 
clenn gownd. You'll be up afore the magistrate 
at the Hall this morning, and you must look as 
neat and spry as vou can.” ; 

“Thank you kindly,” said Bessie. “I will 
wash my face and hands, and smooth my hair, 
but Ihave no change of clothing. All, all is 
sold—all but my wedding ring.” 

“Never mind, poor dear,” said the woman. 
“YT guess I can fit you with a gownd of mine— 
plain, but clean. I’m real sorry for you.” 

Bessie burst into tears. Pity was’a stranger 
to her. Almost the first words of sympathy 
she had heard since she had come up to London, 
were those addreseed to her by the coarse-featured, 
hard-visaged wife of the tumkey, who had passed 
beyond middle life within the walls of Newgate, 
inured to the sight of misery and crime! 

The women bustled about, and goon produced 
roup and water, a brush and comb, and a coarse, 
bat clean and complete change of clothing, 
which she insisted upon Bessic’s wearing. Then, 
leaving the room for a while, she returned with 
a complete change of baby clothing, and without 
speaking a word, lifted the infant from the settee 
where she had laid it, and proceeded to dress it. 

“Tve kept this suit o’ baby clothes for many 
year,” she said, when having completed the 
resting of the child, she kissed it and held it 
‘up, ¢cfowing and smiling, to its mother, for her 
inapection. A tear stood for a moment in her 
eye, and rolled down the furrows of her rough 
visage, as she added, with a sigh: 

“YT never thonght to part with ‘em. Ihada 
Daby once myself. It died when it was about the 
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age of this un. Ah, that was when I lived in 
the country, afore we came to this drefful place ! 
They was all Thad to remind me of my own 
emiling boy. But never mind, I shall think that 
I seed ’em last on jest sich a babe as he, and it’ll 
make me think the child is still living.” 

Poor Beasie’s heart was too fall to allow her 
to thank her kind benefactress. She took the 
woman’s hand and looked into her face, while 
she strove in vain to express her gratitude. The 
woman stooped and kissed her forehead, and then 
kissing the child, restored it to its mother. 

“Come,” she said, “we must go back to the 
waiting-room. God bless you, and be on your 
side !”” 

Several turnkeys were in the room when they 
re-entered it, and Bessie and the child looked so 
different from what they appeared on the pre- 
vious night, that a murmur of admiration passed 
around among those rude men. 

“ She’s a right good looking gal,” said one, to 
his comrades. “ Pity one sich as she should be 
scragged.”” 

The prison van had by this time arrived, and 
Bessie and her babe, with a dozen other women, 
were orderdd to get inside. And in the course of 
a few minutes they found themselves awaiting 
examination before the lord mayor and the re- 
corder at Guildhall. 

It soon came to Bessie’s turn. The shop- 
keeper, a keen, Jow-visaged, sharp little man, 
was in waiting, with the officer who arrested her. 

“What is this case, constable?” said the 
recorder. * : 

“A case o’ shop-liftin’, your worship.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the recorder, while the lord 
mayor lowered the newspaper he was reading, 
and looking Bessie in the face, glanced at his 
brother-magistrate, and said : 

“ Pity—so young, and so good-looking !’”” 

“« State the particulars,” said the recorder. 

The shopkeeper related how he had noticed 
the young woman the night before, looking sus- 
piciously into the different shops as she passed 
up and down Oxford Street, and suspecting her 
object, he had secreted himself near his shop- 
door, when, just as he expected, tho woman 
made a grab at a handkerchief and carried it off. 
He followed, brought her back to the shop, and 
sent for a constable and had her arrested. He 
hoped, he added, that his lordship, and his honor 
the recorder would have her committed, as the 
goods were found upon her. He and his broth- 
er-shopkeepers were great losers by that kind of 
business, and the thefts were always committed by 
young, good-looking women, who were least 
likely to be suspected. They always pleaded 
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starvation and a first offence. But he was de 
termined to prosecute in all cases. It was the 
only way to stop such depredations. 

“You are sure that this was the woman ?” 
said the lord mayor. 

“Sure, my lord? Why, I took the handker- 
chief from her pocket with my own hands.” 

“It was not slipped into her pocket by some 
one who wislied to escape detection ?” said the 
recorder. ‘Such tricks are done. This young 
woman appears to be respectable.” 

«There was no one else in sight, your honor, 
not within half a mile. The night was so 
stormy all honest folks were indoors.” 

“T did take the handkerchief, gentlemen,” 
sobbed Bessie. ‘I was sorely tempted. My 
babe was starving. I thought ho was dying. I 
had no home to go to—no food for him, nor for 
myself. I regret now that we did not both die.” 
And she briefly told how her husband had been 
scized by the press-gang, and how she had been 
turned from the home of her childhood, and had 
come up to London to seek the only relative she 
knew of, and had sought in vain. 

“Tam sorry, very sorry,” said the lord mayor. 
“But by your own confession you are guilty. 
No amount of destitution can excuse theft. The 
crime of shop-lifting has increased very much of 
late, and the courts are determined to visit it 
with the most extreme severity. Examples must 
be made. It must be put a stop to. You stand 
fully committed for trial.” 

Bessie, sobbing bitterly, was removed bythe 
officers. 

“Poor young thing!” said the lord mayor, 
shaking his head. “Hers is a hard case. I am 
really sorry for her.” 

“She is very handsome,” said the recorder. 
And the magistrates passed to the examination 
of the next case. 

Within a few weeks the Quarter Seasions came 
on. Bessie was arraigned at the criminal court 
of the Old Bailey for shop-lifting, found guilty 
by her own confession, but was recommended to 
mercy by the jury, on account of her youth and 
the hardships of her case. The judge, in sen- 
tencing her to die, told her that the recommen- 
dation of the jury should be attended to. But 
he warned her not to hope for mercy, but to pre- 
pare herself for death. 

It seems impossible to us of the present gen- 
eration, that such insignificant crimes could be so 
terribly punished. Now-n-days the people would 
not permit such judicial murders to take place. 
Such deeds of horror would cause a revolution. 
But it is true, that even thirty-five years ago, 
more than one young woman was hanged for 
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stealing the most trifling articles from a shop, 
though it was proved to be a first offence, and 
that starvation was the cause. This case of 
Bessie Milton’s is true in its general details. 
And in one instance, a young girl of seventeen 
was hanged for stealing a pair of socks worth 
two shillings—the shopman who caused the ar- 
rest having been a discarded lover, who it was 
almost proved had laid a trap £%& her out of sheer 
revenge! . 

No notice was taken of the recommendation 
of the jury by the Home Secretary, notwithstand- 
ing many persons who had witnessed the trial, 
signed a petition in the poor girl’s behalf. She 
was left for death with half a dozen others— 
among them two hardened burglars who had 
committed a horrible murder, and a youth of 
sixteen who had stolen a pair of shoes from a 
room-mate ! 

Bessie lett a letter for her husband, should he 
ever return, and the compassionate wife of the 
turnkey promised to adopt her child. She would 
not, however, part with the infant until the last 
moment, and she appeared on the scaffold with 
the babe at her breast, only handing it to the 
chaplain when the hangman had adjusted the fa- 
tal noose. A dead silence prevailed among the 
vast multitude who had assembled to witness the 
shocking spectacle, and when the drop fell, and 
the innocent, ill-used girl hung suspended in 
mid air, a groan of indignation relieved the pent- 
up feelings of the horrified spectators. Many 
females fainted, and strong, stern men shed tears. 
The turnkey’s wife proved as good as her word, 
and adopted the babe, having promised the moth- 
er to restore it to its father, if he ever returncd 
and demanded it. 

Twelve months after this tragedy, the Thun- 
derer arrived at Spithead. James Edwards was 
boatswain of the ship. The frigate had captured 
several of the enemy’s vessels, and the crew had 
a large amount of prize money due to them. 
Edwards’s share was sufficient to purchase back 
the old homestead. He was paid off, and com- 
ing ashore his first care was to hasten to S——, 
where he supposed his wife and child were still 
living. His agony, his horror may be imagined, 
but cannot be described, when he learned the sad 
history of his wife’s death. For some weeks he 
acted like a madman. Then he hurried upto 
London, and sought out the wife of the tarnkey 
who had the care of his child. From her lips he 
learned the sad particulars of hia wife’s last 
moments. 

“Have you come to claim the boy?” asked 
the woman, with as much dread lest he should 
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answer “ yes,” s if he had been her own child. 

“No,” replied the grief-stricken man. “I 
have placed my pay and prize-money, to the 
amount of five hundred pounds, in H—'s bank 
for his benefit. The interest is to pay for his 
education, and the principal he will claim when 
he is twenty-one years of age. Bo a mother to 
him. Iam away to sea again, and shall return 
to England no more.” 

He wrung the kind-hearted woman’s hand and 
quitted the ptison. Ri “ 

The next morning the city was thrown into a 
state of intense excitement in consequence of the 
mysterious murder of Mr. Higgins, the linen- 
draper of Oxford Street. He was found dead in 
his counting-room, pierced to the heart hy a pistol- 
bullet. All that was known of the affair, was 
that some of the neighbors had heard the report 
of a pistol at eleven o’clock on the preceding 
night. The first supposition was that he had 
committed suicide, but no pistol could be found, 
and in searching for the weapon a Ictter was 
picked up from the floor. It was written ina 
good hand, by a person of education, though the. 
writer had evidently labored under terriBle men- 
tal excitement. It ran as follows : 


“Murderer of the innocent Bessie Edwards, 
this night you shall meet your fute! You are 
doomed. Her manes shall be avenged, and your 
soul shall be sent, red with her blood, to the 

lace of eternal torment. 1—her husband, will 
the instrument of v ce. And the deed 
of sacred justice done, 1 fly my accursed country 
forever—her sworn, bitter enemy! ‘That she 
may be blasted and destroyed forever. is the sin- 
cere prayer of the betrayed. 
“James Epwarps.” 

Of course the murderer was now known, but 
all efforts to secure him proved fruitless, and the 
affiir was forgotten in the course of time. 

Some years afterwards, the war broke out be- 
tween England and the United States, and sev- 
eral English vessels were captured by the Amer- 
icans. During the terrific combat on Lake 
Champlain, which proved so disastrous to the 
British squadron, there was one seaman—a boat 
swain on board one of the American vessels, 
who particularly distinguished himself by his 
courage, and by his vindictiveness. He gave no 
quarter, and being at last struck down by an 
officer, while boarding an English brig, he re- 
fused quarter for himself. He was slain; and 
after the engagement, his mangled body was 
found covered with gore—the features retaining 
their stern, savage expression in death. Before 
he was thrown into the lake, his person was 
searched, and a locket was found on his Breast 
which contained a long lock of silky brown hair. 
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Pasted inside the locket wal, piece of paper 
‘on which was written : > 

“Bessie Edwards—bastly murdered by ‘the 
laws of England, January 19, 18—.” 

The singularity of this insctiption led to inves- 
tigation, and the particulars of the trial and ex- 
cation of Bessie were resuscitated. The sea- 
man had been several years in the service of the 
United States, and had been entered on the 
ship’s books as James Wilson, but there existed 
no doubt that he was the veritable James Ed- 
‘wards, the husband of the {nnocent, murdered, 
and fearfully avenged Bessie. 
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A woman in New Jersey was sadly an- 
hoyed by a termagant neighbor who often visited 
her and provoked a quarrel. She at last sought 
the counsel of her pastor, who added sound com- 
mon sense with his other good qualities. Having 
heard the story of her wrongs, he advised her to 
tcat herself quietly in the chimney-corner when 
next visited, take the tongs in hand, look steadily 
into the fire, and whenever a hard word came 
from her neighbor’s lips, gently snap the tongs, 
without uttering a word. A day or two after- 
‘wards the woman came again to her pastor with 
a bright and laughing face to communicate the 
effect of this new antidote for scolding. Her 
troubler had visited her, and, as usual, com- 
menced her tirade. Snap went the tongs. 
Anaties volley. Snap. Another still. Snap. 
“Why don’t you speak?” said the termagant, 
more enraged. Snap. “Do speak; I shall split 
ff you don’t speak,” and away she went, cured 
of her malady by the magic of silence. It is 
hard work fighting a Quaker. It is poor work 
scolding a deaf man, it is profitless beating the 
air. One-sided conttoversies do not last long, 
and generally end in victory for the silent party. 
—Evangelist. 
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One custom, however, which struck me as be- 
{ng comical in a high degree, was that of boring 
in the lobe of the ear a lange hole, in which (ac- 
eording to an individual’s wealth or position) he 
or she stuffs a gold, silver, paper, gilt, or wooden 
ornament; and invariably, vwhen the aperture is 
hot otherwise occupied, men, women, and boys, 
use it as a cigar holder; that is, suppase they’re 
interrupted in the enjoyment of the cigar, they 
as instantly clap the unburned portion within the 
ear as a butcher, when making use of both his 
hands, places his knife in his mouth. Then, al- 
though none wear shoes, boots, or stockings, and 
notalways sandals, few are to be seen without the 
tee, or umbrella, the color and material of which 
(white being exclusively royal) marks the rank 
or office in every class of society.—The White 
Elephant, by William Dalton. 

SS eee 
PITY. 
et gem hath dropped, and sparkles o'er his chain? 
Thad staria st once; Bright, pas. fram ples los, 
Already pollahed by the hand divine.—Brnon. 
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THE LAST HOURS OF SCHILLER. 


His head remained entirely unaffected until the 
sixth day. On the evening of that day he be- 
gan to speak in broken accents, but was nevér 
wholly ingensible. When Karoliné came to hin 
on the seventh evening, he wished, as usual, to 
commence a conversation on subjects for trage- 
dies, and on the mode in which the loftier powers 
of man must be cultivated. Karoline did not 
answer with h@ usual vivacity, because she 
wished him tobe quiet. He felt this, and sor- 
row.ully said, ‘‘ Well, if no one any longer un- 
derstands me, I had better say no more.” He 
soon fell into a doze, but rambled much in his 
sleep. “Is this your hell? Is this your heaven ? 
he exclaimed, just before he awoke, looking up- 
wards, and gently smiling, as if o consoling an- 
gel met his sight. On the 8th of May he waf- 
dered a good deal. Toward evening he expressed. 
& desire once more to see the setting sun. The 
curtain was drawn aside, and ing with a 
cheerful and serene air at the bright rays of eve- 
ning, nature thus received his last farewell. 
When Karoline went up to his bed and asked 
how he felt, he said, “Calmer and calmer.” 
During the night he talked of Demetrius in his 
wandering fancies. The servant said that he 
repeatedly prayed to God to save him from & 
lingering death. At bine o’clock in the moming, 
he became insensible. The dying man only ut- 
tered some unconnected words, chiefly Latin. In 
the afternoon the solemn moment of dissolution 
drew near. When his noble nature at last suc- 
cumbed, and a convulsion disturbed his featares, 
Lotte strove to put his head in an easier position ; 
he recognized her, smiled, and his eye had already 
a glorified expression. Lotte sank down close 
beside him, and he kissed her. This was the last 
symptom of consciotsness.—Life of Schiller. 





THE POET COWPER. 


“If there is a good man on earth,” Lord 
Thurlow was wont to say, “it is William Cow- 
per.” From his childhood, he possessed a heart 
of the most exquisite tenderness and sensibility. 
His life was ennobled by many private acts of 
beneficence ; and his exemplary virtae was such, 
that the opulent sometimes delighted to make 
him their almoner. In his sequestered life at 
Olney, he administered abundantly to the wants 
of the poor; and before he quitted St. Alban’s, 
he took pon himself the charge of a necessi- 
lous child, in order to extricate him om the 

rils of being educated by very profligate pa- 
Fats ; this child he educated, wate rwanda ted 
him settled at Oundle, in Northamptonshire. 


Life of Cowper. 





The foundation of knowledge must be laid by 
reading. General principles must be had from 
books, which, however, must be brought to the 
test of real life. In conversation you never get 
asystem. What fs said upon a subject is to 
gathered from a hundred people. ‘The parts of a 
truth which a man gets thus, are at such a dis- 
tance from each other that he never attains to a 
full view.—Johnson. 
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{ortontat.] 
PORMALITY, 


iY tea. AMEND ehmutatr. 


I wandered o'er a cold arrd desert land. 
‘The white earth rang beneath my feet; the frost 
‘Wove jewels in my beard, and all around 
T saw huge icebergs plerce the sky, and send 
A shiver through the air. A freesing crowd 
Was pressing on, besieging these cold peaks 
With bitter cries. 
T learned these tceberge wore 

‘The homes of living men—that far beneath 
‘The icy shell there glowed a genial warmth. 
Tope flashed within my heart, and gave my limbs 
A ffant’s strength. I rushed slong, and strack 
A peak with wild, resistless force. The shell 
‘Was shattered—through the opening crevice gleamed 
A flash of leaping, laughing fire. The crowd 
Filled all the air with shoute of joy, until 
‘The cold peak quivéred with the sound—but he 
Within seemed stung with shaine, to show the world 
‘That warmth was found beneath his icy shell. 

He closed the crevice—closed each door of air 
Until the fire grew dim and died; and then 
He lay and shivered (ill his limbs grew cold 


And stiff as death. 

T beard a voice. 
‘A light fiashed through my brain. A truth 
Had been revealed—a lesson taught. 
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BY LIZZIE E. BREWSTER. 





Ir was two days before Christmas, chilly 
‘withoat, but warm within; and so, negligently 
reclining upon & sofa, I read—contented to let 
the world manage its own holidays, 80 long as I 
was sure of mine. But just then I was dis- 
turbed ; a note had been left for me at the door 
‘Quickly my eyes ran over the tiny shcet, so 
closely filled with its delicate running chirog- 
taphy; but the news I wanted was not there. 
Vexed, I tossed the giltedged messenger to the 
opposite end of the lounge, and sank into @ half 
true, half improbable speculation, upon the in- 
constancy of man. 

“Of all the ansatisfactory creatures upon the 
earth, young doctors stand par excellence.” This 
was my exclamation ; and for a while, T rather 
encouraged the disappointed feelings the note had 
aroused. “Taking the entire clase, I do think 
they are the most stupid set in existence.” But 
here I paused ; for, looking up, I met the clear, 
caltn depths of Aunt Martha’s eyes. I did not 
like the rebuke they silently conveyed, 3o con- 
tinued, determinedly : “ But, auntie, I really do 
think so!” 
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“What?” 
“ That the graduates from every medical col- 
lege in the land are a set of heartless heathen-— 
only fit to take their own drugs.” 
+ But she gently shook her head. 
*“ You don’t include Aim in that sweeping as- 
sertion, do you?” 

“ Indeed I do, then; he is the most heartless 
of them all, and what’s more—” 

“Hash, hash, child! Don’t say what you may 
live to regret.” 

“ Regret!” There was all the contempt of iny 
nature accented upon that one word. Good 
Aunt Martha seated heteelf beside me. 

“Now, Hattie, whut is iteo provoking ?” 

“It’s enough to provoke any one. Wait, 
thongh, till I tell you.” And I continued grow- 
ing more vexed, as I recited my troubles. “ Last 
week Dr. Hope invited me to the sleighing party 
for to-morrow night, which is Christmas eve. 
Everything is splendid, all our set are going, 
aud we never had so fine sleighing before. But 
the doctor is not to be found; he has left town, 
without a word to any one—gone, nobody knows 
where ; and what is wore, there is not one bit 
of an apology for me.” 

“Bat you are anreasonable—he might have 
beon called unexpectedly !”” 

“Yes, there it is; unexpectedly, or suddenly, 
or some other excuse, covers all the short-com- 
ings of these sons of Escalapius. I’m heartily 
tired of it. As to waiting for his retarn, Vl not 
do it, but accept Ned’s invitation this evening.” 

0, 1 wouldn’t!” broke in Aunt Martha, upon 
this tirade. ‘ You may be sure he’ll come, if hé 
can; and even if he shouldn’t, I would stay at 
home.” 

“ Yes, and havo it said I didn’t join the party 
because the doctor was away.” 

“And ‘twould be the trath, wouldn’t it ?”’ 

“Tt sha’n’t be, for I’m going!” And I picked 
up the note and threw myself back upon the Iux- 
urious cishious, more troubled than ever—less 
because I had spoken words I did not believe of 
a good man, than that I was sorry for them as 
soon as uttered. 

Aunt Martha laughed; this was the drop in 
the overflowing cup, and my slipper beat an angry 
note upon the carpet. After a few moments’ 
silence, she left the room; while I, for appear 
ance’s sake, lifted the open volume still lying fate 
downward beside me, and feiyned to read. Soon 
somé one entered. 

“ Hattie dear,” it was Aunt Martha’s gentt® 
toes, “I’m going ont now; if you have pmr- 
chases to make, I’ll attend to them.” 

The memorandam I had already prepared ; 
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so springing lightly up the broad steps, from my | said I was like the rest, and struck the colt. 


room I brought my portemonniae and dropped it 
overthe balustrade into the hands upturned to 
receive it. 

“ You'll not see me again till tea-time. Good- 
by! T’ll try to find the doctor.” And then the 
street door closed, and I was alone. 

Walking back tomy chamber, I paused before 
Aunt Martha’s door. It was unfastened, and 
pushing it open, I entered. There was something 
of the owner’s spirit pervading this room. I 
always felt more calm and quiet here, and now 
its gentle, sunny influence soothed the inward 
chafings. I walked to the window; but the 
still falling snow brought too vividly the memory 
of my disappointment; and, turniug away, my 
eyes fell upon the writing-desk, wherein lay se- 
crets I longed to sec revealed. The drawer was 
fastened, but upon the floor, with the draught of 
the register rustling its unclasped leaves, was the 
treasure I had so long coveted, Aunt Martha’s 
journal. She had evidently been writing, for 
the still undried ink accounted for its appear- 
ance. Four hours were safely mine. Bounding 
to the hall, I ordered that no one should be ad- 
mitted, that I was engaged until teatime. Then 
locking the door, I took this diary of a woman’s 
hopes and fears, and with a feeling almost of 
veneration, I thought of those leaves whereon 
lay the working of a human heart—the hidden 
mysterics of a human life. And opening the 
book, I read: 

“Nov. Ist.—Eighteen to-morrow. Herbert 
says I am not dignified, because I helped Charlie 
fasten his windmill to the gate post. He in- 
quired if it was my new bonnet, or the new min- 
ister, which made me so anxious to attend church 
to-morrow. I did not tell him—though both had 
a share, apart from really wishing to go the day 
Iam eighteen. I am glad it falls upon the 
holy Sabbath. 

“Nov. 2nd.—What a day of excitemont it has 
been! When I arose, the morning was beau- 
tiful; the whole air seemed redolent of the sacred 
Sabbath. I thought to spend the hours quietly, 
that I might look into my heart, and on this, my 
eighteenth birthday, root out the evil and uphold 
the good; but the morning, like the budding 
promise of womanhood, deceived us. Herbert 
touk me to church with his new colt. The ser- 
mon was suited to my wants; it refreshed and 
strengthened the spirit. Coming home, Herbert 
was as merry as,cver, though I fancied he did 
not like me to praiso so highly the handsome 
young minister, for he asked me abruptly what I 
thought of Dr. Grove, whom he presented. 
And when I replied I scarcely noticed him, he 








But just then, we were turning to the house ; and 
the wind striking Charlie’s windmill, the noise 
and whip gave Pedro a start, and he upset us 
over the gate post. Dear Herbert was taken up 
much stunned; and for awhile, the death angel 
hovered over our dwelling. Fortunately Dr. 
Grove had seen the accident, and came to our 
assistance. I do not think papa was pléased to 
have so young a physician; but Herbert is his 
friend, and will have no other. He remains all 
night, for fear of fever. 

“ Nov. 7th.—Herbert is slowly improving ; the 
fever has at last abated, and the immediate dan- 
ger is past. Dr. Grove scarcely leaves his side, 
and has almost become one of the family. It is 
to his exceeding care we owe our brother's life. 
Mr. Dalton, too, has been very attentive, coming 
every day to inquire for the sick, and offer as- 
sistance. Indeed the whole village seems alive 
in kindness towards him. 

“Dee. 10th.—Now that Herbert is out of dan- 
ger, I almost dread his gradual recovery; for 
with his returning strength, we shall sce less of 
the doctor, who is preparing to leave us. I wish 
Herbert would not tease me so much about Mr. 
Dalton, especially in Dr. Grove’s presence, for 
he is sure to look so at me, that the crimson 
blood will mount, regardless of every effort ; and 
Herbert always adds, ‘that blush confirms it.’ 
This morning, when he asked me to delay my 
walk that he might accompany me, Herbert 
coolly remarked, ‘ Dalton will be in;’ but as I 
readily acquiesced, he seemed satisfied, and 
answered, ‘then both can be better spared.’ We 
went to the mill race ; for once I could be myself 
in the doctor’s presence, and never did I enjoy 
his company so well. He seemed equally 
pleased, and we agreed to go to the pond to- 
morrow. When we reached home, Mr. Dalton 
stood at the gate, waiting our return. I did not 
notice, at the time, that the doctor hardly re- 
turned his quict bow. For me life was so bright, 
that I would have met any living object kindly ; 
and I stood, for a moment, and spoke with him. 
He gave me a bunch of late chrysanthemum, and 
I passed into the sick room, still holding them in 
my haud. Herbert noticed them, for he laughed, 
exclaiming, ‘that it was too bad to go to walk 
with one gentleman, and wait till 1 got home for 
another to give me flowers.’ The cloud gath- 
ered in the doctor’s face ; this time I dispelled it. 
Taking a glass, I placed them in water by the 
bedside, saying we would all enjoy their beauties. 
When I looked up, the smile had come back, the 
shadow flown. 

“Dec. 11th.—A miny day! Nothing but rub- 
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ber boots and oil suite could venture ont. Our 
walk, of course, was given up. This morning, 
while in the breakfast-room alone, Dr. Grove 
entered. Ho came and stood beside me in the 
window, both watchingsthe storm without. I 
said, hardly above my breath—‘ Isn’t it too bad ” 

“«The earth wanted the rain,’ he answered. 

“«But I wanted my walk.’ I felt very much 
like ponting. 

“How the sunshine swept over his face ! 

“‘Do you really feel disappointed?’ he 
questioned. 

“Indeed I do, and this ugly rain has come.’ 

“Ina moment he said, slowly—‘ I am glad it 
tains.” 

“(Q—’ I began ; but something in his eyes 
taught mine to fall. 

“Then, as steps approached, he added: ‘It 
tells me you enjoyed our walk yesterday, even 
though you gained no flowers.’ And he passed 
from the room. 

“Why will Herbert tease any one that is so 
eensitive ? 

“Dec. 14th.—What has come over Herbert? 
To-day he taxed me with flirting—and flirting, 
too, with the Rev. Mark Dalton! When I, 
auked if the cloth was exempt from such follies, 
he said he didn’t care, but ‘it troubled Frank.’ 
Troubled Frank Grove ! It is good to me if any 
art of mine is femembered by him. 

“Dec. 15th.—Herhert is certainly turning to 
anold maid. Mr. Dalton brought me a long 
Withed-for poem this morning, and because I 
told him how much I thanked him, Herbert has 
taken me to task for it. 

“You expressed more than you felt, because 
Frank was here,’ he said. 

“' Very true,’ I replied. 

“*O, Mattie’—theso are his very words— 
‘why will you do so? Frank is 20 sensitive, he 
will never declare his love while you are so 
perverse,” 

“Tleughed. ‘If he don’t dare to face the 
laydie faire, he has an able advocate. Do tell 
tne, Herbert—is the doctor really interested ?” 

“Here mama came in. I imagine she saved 
me a lecture. That boy, I really believed, 
thought I would at once make an acknowledg- 
ment, and forever give up all gentlemen’s atten- 
tion; at least, he looked go. I could never bear 
his teasing, were he to know the truth. 

“Dee. 18th.—To-night we areto have a grand 
tleighride, Well for me I have a slight cold, so 

that I could consistently refuse Mr. Dalton’s in- 
vitation. As to Herbert’s opinion of Dr. 
Grove's admirations, it eurely is false ; for, ac- 
cording to all stories, he being the starter of the 
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enterprise, should at least ask if I were going. 
But we have neither exchanged a word on the 
subject, nor has Herbert mentioned it. My mind 
is well exercised as to whom is the favored lady. 
After tea, I took my netting up stairs, and re- 
leased mama from her attendance upon Herbert. 
He seemed surprised, when I told him I shonld 
remain at home; but a peculiar smile rested 
within his eyes. That look I understood a half 
hour later, when the opening door admitted Dr. 
Grove. He seemed astonished at my presence, 
while Herbert’s curiosity gained complete vic- 
tory, and he would know why we both were at 
home. 

“ «Never mind me,’ the doctor answered ; ‘all 
could not leave you. But I can’t account for 
Miss Mattie, unless Mr. Dalton forgot to prepare 
his next sermon, or is unexpectedly called to 
some wedding.’ 

“But I answered, gaily : ‘It’s more probable 
he enjoys a sleighride to-night.’ 

“After a moment of thought, Dr. Grove said 
to me: 

“«T understood you were to go with Dalton. 
Indeed, he told me he had invited you.’ 

“Very quietly I answered : 

“«He had not probably received my answer, 
when he told you.’ 

“But it was a good evening, withal, and we 
enjoyed it. 

“ Dec. 19th.—Herbert teased me not a little, 
to-day, for remaining at home last night. He 
said the doctor staid, becanse he thought I was 
to go with another. Very foolish in hig, but it 
turned much to my enjoyment. What spirit 
possesses me, sometimes, to trouble him? To- 
day, for instance, when Mr. Dalton called, he 
alluded to my absence, and was pleased to,say I 
was much missed. I said it was indeed to be re- 
gretted, but that I might have added to my cold. 
Did Frank Grove believe that my real excuse ? 
He appeared to. ; 

“Dec. 23d.—For the past three days, the storm 
has raged with mad violence. Neighbors are 
parted by fac simile representations of the Arctic 
lands. Everything not of reasonable height is 
lost beneath the soft, still covering. Here, we 
have spent delightful days. Dr. Grove was 
never half so entertaining as now.. I should be 
less a woman did I not know, though no word 
has confirmed it, that the love of his heart is 
mine. Those charming little attentions he pays 
me are certainly calculated to make one self- 
satisfied. Papa and mama exchange knowing 
glances Idon’t mach like. 

“Dec. 24.—Herbert is down in tho sitting- 
room. Dr. Grove expects, every mail, to be 
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summoned to join his sistor’s wedding-party, 
with which he travels south. Yesterday, when 
he left, he asked if I were engaged this after- 
noon at four; I was not, and he said he could 
not call again till then, and he hoped much J} 
would be at home. This morning, Sue sent me 
a note; she was going with Annie and Mr. Dal- 
ton to visit old Miss Marrows. Would I take 
the extra scat? we shonld be home by two. 
This is our annual Christmas visit ; still, but for 
the look in Herbert’s eyes, I would not have 
gone. It was past the appointed hour, when 
we started. Herbert persisted that I ought not 
to go; but they promised to be back, and I 
would not give in. The road proved bad. 
There was more than we expected, to be done 
for the poor soul. Hours slipped, and when we 
re-entered, the broad street Jamps brightly burn- 
ing shone from the tall posts, and the clock 
struck six,as I hung my blanket shawl on the 
hat-rack. Herbert looked grave when he saw 
me; but it was mama who told me Dr. Grove 
had been punctual—that he seeme : disappointed 
at my absence—and had called twice at the 
door, anxious for my return. 

“Dec. 25th.—Christmas, with its green gar- 
lands and happy faces, is with us. To mae, it 
comes with no merriment. This morning, 
mama brought me a package; I knew the 
writing, and opened it in my own room. It 
proved to be a book, and on the fly-leaf was 
written—' A merry Christmas and a kind fare- 
well to Miss Mattic. F.G.’ | Then I knew he 
had left us. I turned the leaves, but the letters 
mingled, ‘and I read no word. A note slipped 
from between its pages, and there I read of the 
heart I had lost—no, thrown away. And now 
he had left us, never to return. Called to take 
the nignt train, while I, with merry mingling of 
bells, had entered the village, he, with a sad 
heart and the shrick of whistle, had passed out. 
One sentence I did not like. He writes: ‘I 
shall have no correspondent in the village, for I 
could not bear to hear your name connected 
with another; yot I will wish you all happincss.’ 
He is a good friend, and a worthy man. And 
he adds: ‘Our life walk will unite no more on 
earth. May I only so live, that in heaven I 
may meet you!’ These words shall be my pole- 
star; there, where no suffering comes, we will 
not be parted. On Chnstmas eve will I search 
my heart, to bind the good in sheaves and cast 
out the chaff. May I be able to say, each year, 
“this has been better than the last.’ Afterwards, 
I went down to Herbert, and placed the letter in 
his hand. When he had read it, he drew mo to 
him. 
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“<< My poor Mattie,’ be said, ‘we must try 
and forget him.’ 

“*No,’ T answered, ‘rather let his name be 
sacred between us,’” 

It waa growing dusk, Itumed the leaves 
to close the journal, when my glance rested upon 
the darker ink of that day. These sentences 
seemed to rise up and meet my eye: 

“Nine years ago to-morrow, my trial came to 
me. Dear Hattie trembles upon the brink 
whereon I slipped. May she be spared the sor- 
row that has chastened and humbled this heart! 
May her lifo be one of greater happiness and 
beauty !” 

I laid the volume as I had found it; but within 
my heart dwelt a clearer knowledge of life’s du- 
ties, and of woman’s mission. I trembled at the 
sameness of our destiny, and determining that 
the gay party should go without my presence, I 
descended to the parlor. 

As I carelessly swung backward and forward, 
in the comfortable rocking-chair, waiting Aunt 
Martha’s return home, Cousin Kate entered. 
As we exchanged greetings, I saw that she was 
troubled, and asked what it was that annoyed 
her. 

* «Not much,” she answered. “I’ve brought 
home that nubia you sent me for to-morrow.” 

“But you'll need it, if it’s like to-day ?” 

But she shook her head. a 

“T’'m not going.” 

All summer, Kate had been confined to the 
bedside of an invalid ‘mother, deprived for the 
season of all our amusements, and the party 
was entirely on her account; and so I told her. 

“Don’t, Hattie!” she said; and the tears 
filled her eyes. ‘I know it all, and I want to go 
so much! But there’s no one to stay with 
mother.” 

“ Where’s Susan ?” 

“Her brother is to be married. No, I 
can’t go!” 

“Yes you can.” Glad wasI of any excuse 
for remaining at home, and here offered a golden 
opportunity for doing good. “I’m not going,” 
I answered her look of wonder. ‘“ Tell Wilson 
to call for me, as the party passes, and he can 
bring me back in the same way.” 

“ But Hattie—” 

“No buts—ran home and get ready !” 

I pushed her toward the door ; but not before I 
saw another tear-drop glisten on her cheek, this 
time for gladness. 

The nextday was what such davs should be— 
the crowning efforts of a dying year. I had not 
told Aunt Martha my intentions; but as I saw 
her anxious look, I answered it. 
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“No, I’m not going. I sit with aunt, that 
Kate may go.” % 

She nodded her approval, and I knew she was 
contented. The hours, like all hours, whether 
laden with pleasure or pain, passed evenly on- 
ward, and evening greeted us. I was all ready, 
when Wilson called. Aunt Martha kissed me, 
as che clasped my furs, and murmured : 

“You are right now, my child.” Ah, little 
did we imagine how a jealous love could pervert 
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“Not ready yet!’ That was my exclamation, 
as T entered aunt’s chamber, for Kate stood by 
the grate as quiet as though eleighrides were 
tabooed. “ Hurry, child! where are your things ? 
Here, take my cloak! it was made for such occa- 
sions.” And I threw the warm plaid over her 
shoalders. 

As I drew her hook and eyes together under 
her rosy chin, she said: 

“It isn’t right leaving you here.” 

“Yes it is; it’s always a privilege to stay 
with annt. So hurry off, and give us a long 
evening !”” 

When the stillness of the night air brought to 
us the last cadence of the chiming bells, I told 
aunt how it came that I wished to remain, and 
of reading tho journal. 

“Martha has been true to her first love,” she 
answered ; “‘and Christmas eve is devoted to 
his memory and the reviewal of her heart's pro- 
gress in its predestined work of good. By much 
saffering, has she been purified; meekly she 


accepted her cross, and great must be her 


teward.” 

Then we talked of other matters, and the 
evening gliding unconsciously away, brought the 
return of the party. A merry word here and 
there to the occupants of the sleighs, and again 
seated by my gallant conductor, we sped onward 
towards home. With much ado over the short- 
ness of our ride, he assisted me to alight; and 
with merry adieus, we parted. As I turned to 
answer with saucy retort the worded bonbon he 
had thrown me, I saw the dark outline of a man 
beneath the opposite trees. The shadow upon 
the mow seemed the figure of the doctor. Was 
T right? 

Two miles from Wellfleet, was the railroad 
Station; and here, on Christmas eve, alighted 
weary travellers homeward bound. Sleighs 
Stood in readiness for passengers, and many a 
Jehu cracked his long whip, in expectation of the 
Christmas fee. As two gentlemen stepped upon 
the platform, the slight form of a lad attracted 
their attention, while the younger of the two 
addressed him. 
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“Ah, James! I hardly expected you.” 

“T’ve Been to the train, sir, every night since 
you left.” @ 

“Glad to see me, then? That’s right. Get 
the trunks, now, while we staw.away.” 

A moment more, and they were gliding over 
the icy road, leaving far behind the lightg of 
Wheatly station. Near to the town, the passing 
current brought to their ears the dashing sound 
of bells; and carefully James turned aside hia 
horses, cutting new tracks on the pathleas snow, 
and waited their approach. Gaily the party 
came on, and as they passed, kindly salutations 
greeted the occupants of the doctor’s sleigh. 
With a smile to 4ll, ho returned their cordia] wel- 
come; saye once, when, for a moment, he 
thought he recognizéd the hood and cloak of 
Hattie Morris. But as quickly came the remem- 
brance how like one to another all ladies’ apparel 
seemed, and the momentary pain vanished. 

“Hurry home, James! I'll overtake them 
yet.” And soon the noble stecd stood quietly at 
the hotel steps. Here, turning to his silent com- 
panion, he asked—‘ When shall you call?” 

“Not to-night; leave me alone, and to-mor- 
row, God willing, we will go together.” 

Ushering him into his own quiet parlor, with a 
“good night,” Dr. Hope left him; and bound- 
ing down the long stairs, ance more drew the 
bnffalo robes around him. Taking the reing in 
his own hands, he passed to another street. Ag 
he drew his horse’s prancing step into a mo- 
ment’s quict gait, before a plain stone building, a 
companion hailed him. 

“Too late, doctor.” 

“Why?” 

“They were off half an hour ago.” 

“I could overtake them, if an hour ahead.” 

“IT know your Hero can’t be beat, but where’s 
your lady?” He saw the doctor’s glance, as it 
rested upon the windows opposite, and he 
answered it. “ Hattie Morrig went with the 
rest.”” 

The doctor started ; he remembered the hood 
and cloak. 

“You didn’t suppose she was going to lose the 
ride on your account? Come take me iu! I’m 
the one left.” 

“No!” answered the young man. “I sha’n’t 
go; but you are welcome to the sleigh.” *And 
handing him the reins, he stepped upon the 
pavement. 

With a “much obliged, you’d better go,” the 
other drove off; while the doctor, torn with jeal- 
ousy, determined to watch the return, and with 
his own eyese verify the report. Hours—long, 
dreary hours to him—had passed, when the 
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mingling of merry laughter and merger bells 
proclaimed their approach. All but one swept 
past the ®fone house. Well he knew the girlish 
form that bounded so lightly to the door, and in 
her own clear, ringing tones, he heard her answer 
to the remark of her companion. 

“You are much mistaken ; I never enjoyed an 
evening better.” 

“Not one regret for me,” he thought. “ Well, 
it is better to find it out so, than to have been re- 
fased to-morrow.” And the doctor passed home- 
ward, in vain trying to rub out from his heart’s 
tablet the face and form so long engraven there. 





It was nearly eleven, and on Christmas morn- 
ing, that Aunt Martha and I, as we talked cosily 
in the parlor, were somewhat startled by the an- 
nouncement of two gentlemen callers. One was 
the doctor, the other a fine-looking man of thirty- 
seven. My aunt must have seen differently, for 
she turned deathly pale, and sank back in her 
chair. Only this I saw, for,obeying the doctor’s 
motion, I followed him to the study. Then I 
asked—‘ Who is he ?” 

“My uncle, Frank Grove; who apparently 
procured me an office in Wheatly, that I might 
practice medicine, but in reality to find if Martha 
Morris had ever married.” 

With the name, a rush of memory swept my 
heart, and I knew this to be her reward; that 
henceforth her trials were ended. For himself, 
Dr. Hope was on his dignity ; nor once did he 
unbend all that evening. He asked how I en- 
joyed my ride, and I answered, “ greatly.” 

“I saw you when you alighted,” he said. 

‘Ah, then that was you opposite! When did 
you come ?” 

“In the last train. I could have gone to the 
sleighing !’” How coldly, and with what an 
accent this was said! 7 

“ Did you call?” I asked. 

“No. I knew you had gone.” 

After this, we talked in monosyllables until 
summoned to the parlor, where I was presented 
to Dr. Grove. It was a merry Christmas dinner 
we enjoyed that day, for, in spite of Dr. Hope’s 
grave face, I could not but sympathize in the 
‘calm, deep happiness of the elder members of 
our perty. 

As we sat together, the next evening, Dr. 
Grove called me to him. 

“Hattie,” he said, for already we had become 
fast friends, “we want a wedding at New 
Year’s. Can you get Aunt Martha ready ?” 

“Yes, indeed I can.” 

“That is right,” he continued. “Martha and 
I have lost some of our best years by foolishness, 
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just as I am afraid that nephew of mine is doing 
now. If you can help him out of those 
blues, do.” 

“Shall 17” I said, roguishly ; for very well I 
knew what the doctor believed. 

“Yes, go.” 

So half in fan, half in earnest, I advanced ; 
and holding out my hand, said demarely : 

“Dr. Hope, I didn’t go to that ride on Christ- 
mas eve.” 

He took my hand ; I think he would have said 
I saw you, but I added: 

“T sat with aunt, that Kate might go, but re- 
turned home with the party.” 

He looked pleased. Then said slowly: 

“But the hood and cloak ?” 

Half provoked, I ran back to Dr. Grove. 

“See!” I said; “I’ve donc my best, and yet 
he questions me.” 

Later in the evening, as I passed the doctor’s 
chair, I bent down and whispered—“ Kate wore 
them !”” 

How those words lifted the dark clouds, and 
sent the sunlight of love flooding his whole heart, 
I knew afterwards, when, standing together in 
the library window, we talked of a double wed- 
ding at New Year’s that should have for its 
grooms two doctors. 
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‘WASHINGTON’S APPOINTMENT. 


On Thursday, the fifteenth of June, two days 
before the battle of Bunker’s Hill, ,George Wash- 
ington was chosen commander-in-chief of “all 
the continental forces raised, or to be raised, for 
the defence of American liberty.” The ap- 
polntment was Officially announced to him on the 
following day, and modestly accepted ; and on 
the eighteenth he wrote a touching letter to his 
wife on the subject, telling her he must depart 
immediately for the camp; begging her to sum- 
mon all her fortitude, and to pass her time as 
agreeably as poste 3 and expressing a firm re- 
liance upon that Providence which had ever been 
bountiful to him, not doubting that he should re- 
turn safe to her in the fall. But he did not so 
return. Darker and darker grew the clouds of 
war; and, during more than seven years, Wash- 
ington visited his pleasant home upon the Poto- 
mac but once, and then only for three days and 
nights. Mrs. Washington spent the winter in 
camp with her husband ; and many are the tradi- 
tions concerning her beauty, gentleness, simplic- 
ity, and industry, which yet linger around the 
winter quarters of the venerated commander-in- 
chief of the armies of the Revolution. For 
many long years she was remembered with affec- 
tion by the dwellers at Cambridge, Morristown, 
Valley Forge, Newburgh, and Now Windsor. 
—Mount Vernon and its Associations. 





SPEECH. 
Speech {s the morning to the mind ; 
It spreads the beauteous images abroad, 
‘Which olse lie furled and clouded in the soul.—Orwar. 
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{onrenrat.] 
DESIRE. 





BY EDGAR S. LORING. 





Biest Spirit of oar Lord, come down, 
And dwell within my troubled heart; 
Drive hence the chilling earthly frown, 
Perfect in grace the heavenly crown, 
And gems of Jesus’ love impart! 


Long have I sought to look through thee 
Upon my Master's glorious face; 

To live by faith, and joyous see 

‘The path to blest eternity, 

As gained by his unbounded grace. 


O Spirit, cast thy glowing rays 

Unto my lingering, longing soul: 
End sweetly now the darksome days; 
‘Tell to the heart its Saviour’s ways, 
And how to resch the heavenly goal! 





[omrarrax.) 


THE MANIAC 
—or,— 


MY GRANDMOTHER'S STORY. 


SKATER: 





BY HARRY HARRWOOD LEECH. 


Anp as we all brought our chairs closer to 
the fire, my grandmother said : 

“Well, girls, you cannot expect from me any 
romantic story, such as Mary gave us last night ; 
but what is better, I shall give you a history 
which shall be terrible enough, and only too true 
—too true,” she added, as though looking back, 
back through the long years. 

“ When I was a young girl I lived in Milford, 
beautiful Milford, with its straight streets and 
pretty cottages, and gardens in front, and the tall 
elms in regular rows on both sides of Main 
Street. Our house stood back a greater distance 
from the street than most of the dwellings, and 
the garden was my particular delight. The 
paths were regular, rather too prim perhaps to 
be graceful, but the box was always neatly 
trimmed, and I fancy a Quaker could not have 
arranged with more orderly neatness the various 
pots on the different stands scattered around. 

“ One evening, as I was watering as usual my 
favoritc pots containing geranium and heliotrope, 
I was startled by the voice of a stranger at my 
side: 

««« Miss, is this the residence of Roger Brooks ?” 
he asked. 

“I looked up in surprise, and beheld a short, 
graceful looking young man, who had just alight- 

ed from the stage at the door, and found that the 
driver was quickly unloading a large trunk and 
23 
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some boxes, and I knew in an instant that he 
was a visitor my father had long been expecting, 
so I replied : 

“He does, sir, live here. You are Mr. Stewart, 
I suppose, whom he is expecting—walk in, sir.’ 

“ Morris Stewart was the son of my father’s 
oldest friend, who had now come to Milford to 
complete his law studies, and had written to my 
father several weeks before to request him to re- 
commend him to a boarding-house, so that he 
could at once settle when he arrived. By return 
of mail an answer was sent back by my father, 
‘that the son of William Stewart should find a 
welcome and a home from Roger Brooks as long 
as he liked to avail himself of them.’ Thus did 
Morris Stewart become an inmate of Roseleaf, 
as we called our home. Dear Roseleaf!” And 
grandmother sighed. 

“Ours was quite a monotonous life before the 
advent of Morris Stewart, but from the instant 
he became an inmate of our house, it was as ff 
some cheery music had suddenly been introduced 
into every room, and struck up new chords and 
exquisite harmonies with the sound of his ring- 
ing laugh and sweet voice. He was not what 
people would call handsome, but his was one of 
those generous, open faces, with bright, beaming 
eyes, and mouth with a woman’s sweetness lin- 
gering in the smile, that captivates and makes 
one trust the owner ere he speaks; and he had 
not long been an inmate of Roseleaf, ere I 
learned to watch his coming and going, his 
words and looks, as if my life depended on his 
actions. You smile, girls, and think I loved 
him. Yes, I did—with all the truth and warmth * 
of a woman’s first affection, ere I acknowledged 
the fact to my own inquiring heart. 

“Two months of perfect happiness, which fled 
by on wings of love, two months of sweet de- 
lirium, ere the rosy air was charged with the 
heavy breath of sorrow. He said he loved me, 
and so he did, I know, and those words contained 
all of happiness tome. But my beautiful cousin 
Amy Howard came, and as her slight figure, 
with all its willowy grace, moved beside mine, 
and her floss-golden curls shaded a face of per- 
fect classic beauty, “and her eyes of deep blue 
glimmered out from beneath the long brown 
lashes, and her merry laugh, so full of music, 
rippled forth from her beautiful mouth, I watched 
him whilst the spell was upon him, and I saw 
her stealing his heart from me, and I knew in my 
soul he was mine no more, for she was binding 
8 chain round his heart, each link was formed of 
flowers, and she drew him slowly but surely 
from his allegiance to me. He might have brok- 
en the bonds, but the witchery of her many 
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- charms soon taught him the effort to do so would 
be fruitless. 

‘1 have often tried to think, my children, that 
Amy Howard was not aware of my love for 
Morris, or that I was too cold, and did not 
make him feel how much he was to me, but after 
weighing all her actions I have rejected all these 
conclusions, and believe her heart was bent on 
conquest, and she cared not how mine was wrung 
so her vanity was satisfied. 

“ The full weight of misery was thrust upon 
me one night, when I caught a few words of theirs, 
as they sat in the embrasure of a deep window, 
the moon shedding her silver light fall apon 
them, as its slant beams struggled through the 
leaves and branches which almost covered the 
porch in’ whose kind shadow I was sitting, Mor- 
ris Stewart said : 

“<T thought I loved her, Amy, but O, how 
yas I undeceived when I contrasted my calm 
affection for Margaret with the flood of passion 
which bathed my soul in joy, when I first learned 
that I' was not indifferent to you.’ 

“‘Dear Morris,’ was the soft reply. And 
then the sound of kisses reached me. 

“I was maddened then, and had my life de- 
pended on it, I could have remained no longer. 
I strode right into the window where they were 
sitting, with the light of misery and scorn burn- 
ing in my eyes, my heart thumping against my 
bosom, like the huge muffled clapper of a large 
bell beating against its sides. They rose up in 
confused haste, muttered something in an em- 

. barrassed tone, but I passed on without a word 
to my chamber. That night of agony, girls, of 
over sixty years ago—that night of accusations, 
lamentations and prayer—my sweetest joy and 
only dream stolen from me, leaving not even 
hope behind—those hours of sorrow, which con- 

tinued till nature was almost exhausted, and I 
sank gasping, fainting upon the floor. When I 
arose, I felt hard and cold, as though I could 
take pleasure in some monstrous cruelty. God 
help me! I was wicked, unforgiving then.— 
Yes, over sixty years ago, and this grief comes 
back to me now with a fresh force.” And grand- 
mother rocked to and fro in her high-backed 
chair, painful reflection giving an emphasis to 
her words, which was far from usual with her. 

“ Poor grandmother !” we murmured, but our 
young minds could hardly grasp the story of that 
love over sixty years ago. Alas! perhaps we 
shall some day. 

* “ Well, two months ran on, and Amy Howard 
and Morris Stewart felt the disagreeableness of 
their position in our house. I know Morris 
could not help feeling that he had acted in a way 
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to earn the contempt and scorn of one so high- 
spirited as myself, but the enchantress, Amy, in 
her caresses, soon made him forget his annoyance. 
It was decided that on the following Monday, 
Morris was to leave our house for New York, 
whither he was to escort Amy home. And when 
my father, in his warm, blustering manner, said : 

“Well, well, Morris, boy, Iam sorry you are 
going. You've been a light and joy in the 
house since you came, and I know Maggie here 
will miss you. But we can’t expect to keep the 
eagle here, where he can soar no higher than the 
crow’s nest’s, he must find his eyrie,eh? Well, 
well.’ 

“But Morris Stewart was overwhelmed by 
his baseness on such occasions as these. He 
would blush and stammer, look at me desperate- 
ly, only to find my quiet eyes animated with the 
light of cold contempt, and finally leave the 
room precipitately. 

“Tt was on the Saturday previous to the Mon- 
day on which Amy and Morris were to depart 
from Roseleaf. We had experienced for about 
8 fortnight previous very cold weather, and Bush 
Lake was frozen over, and large parties had been 
skating there ‘daily. It was proposed by my 
father that we should all go out upon the lake 
and view the skaters, and observe the skill of 
Stewart, who was reputed to be the finest skater 
in the neighborhood. So on Saturday morning 
I bundled up in my large cloak, and took my 
father’s arm in the hall, whilst Amy and Morris 
walked on before. A deep snow had fallen a 
few nights before, but the walking down the 
main street of Milford was quite good. On we 
trudged to the huge covered wooden bridge at 
the end of the town (that is a picture of Milford 
Bridge, girls, up stairs over my mantelpiece), and 
then walked down the banks on to the ice. 

“The morning was quite cold, but there was 
no wind, and the sun shining warmly gave an 
air of cheerfulness to everything. When we got 
upon the lake it was a beautiful sight, and I will 
try to describe it to you in my poor way. 
Stretched out before us was Bush Lake, nearly 
a mile wide at a point above the bridge, its sur- 
face frozen almost without a ripple. From the 
shores which environed it, the high banks arose, 
with the tall trees skirting the edges, festooned 
with the pure drapery of ice and snow, each 
branch with its row of icicles, each leaf with its 
falling spray of snow, whilst the trunks were 
coated with the protecting ice which glistened as 
the morning’s sun flashed upon them. The high, 
uneven banks covered by the white glazed sur- 
face, with tho straggling roots interlacing each 
other, twining, twisting in and out like massive 
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ropes of ice, now embracing a tiny fallen cedar, 
now locking in their icy embrace « huge chest- 
nat which had tumbled with the bank years be- 
fore—the bark all off, its jagged branches reach- 
ing out like arms, as though imploring s rescue 
from the cold embrace of the ice-coated roots. 
Then across the water, the pillars which fronted 
the State Lunatic Asylum loomed up grandly 
on the banks, with its splendid fagades, und Co- 
rinthian arches whose architectural beauty was 
the wonder and delight of all visitors. Opposite, 
the village with its regular streets, neat cottages, 
and church spires glistening in the sun, and the 
merry jingle of the sleigh-bells heard every few 
moments, as the wind bore the sounds to the 
hundreds upon the ice. 

“Amy Howard stood by my side. She was 
watching with pride the graceful evolutions of 
her lover, and he had not long been upon the ice 
before all eyes were attracted towards him, for 
his superiority was manifest. Up and down, 
with the ease and grace with which such a man 
as he always invests the slightest action—back- 
wards and forwards, flying like the wind, then 
eaddenly wheeling, whirling right and left at 
strange angles, or in peculiar circles. The sleds 
were stopped when he first began to skate, and 
the ladies stood up in them to watch the mo- 
tions ; then, gradually a large circle was formed 
around him, and whilst eclipsing all his compet- 
ftors, at each new fantastic action s shout of ap- 
planse would spring up from the growing crowd. 
And his eyes sparkled, his cheeks were as rosy 
as the firat blush of dawning day, and at each 
shout of admiration which he inspired, I saw 
Amy smile, and as he passed by where we stood, 
be waved his hand, and in an instant was gone; 
but when he came near me, I seemed to be blind- 
ed, the great lumps would rise in my throat as if 
to ehoke me, my temples throbbed, and the cords 
would swell and beat as though instinct with a 
hundred bitter lives, and each life a serpent to 
hiss into my ears, and sting into my brain, 
* False! false!’ And gazing still at Amy, I be- 
gan to hate her, and curse her in my heart for 
all the rain of its hopes. But while my thoughts 
were in the greatest whirl of agony, a voice 
spoke to a stranger at my side—a man’s voice, 
yet soft and sweet as a melancholy sigh, first 
trembling into music. That voice seemed to 
startle me with its unearthly sweetness. I looked 
around at his words: 

“<¢Sir, will you please favor me with your 
skates for a few moments?” 

“«* Certainly, sir,’ said the courteous lender. 

«Thank you, thank you!’ were his only 
words, but they seemed in the earnestness with 
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which they were uttered, like tho thanks of a 
man who had just received the dearest boon. 

“TI gazed in wonder upon this man, and felt 
as though there was something terrible about his 
musical voice, and brilliant, glittering eye, some- 
thing wild and unearthly in his actions. He 
fastened on the skates, and when he stood upon 
them and made for the circle upon which Morris 
Stewart was skating, he sent up such a shout; it 
seemed full of exultation ; it was fall of melody, 
bat such music as would woo to death. I shud- 
dered as I heard it. 

“Now alongside of Morris Stewart he stood 
in the midst of that circle, and I had an oppor- 
tunity to examine him. His appearance was 
startling. He was a man of medium height, 
slenderly built, with a sort of serpent’s elasticity 
in his winding motions. His face was cadaver- 
ous and pale, but lit up with a pair of dark, 
sparkling, defying eyes, which seemed to flash 
out an unearthly light. His hair was as black 
as midnight, long and straight, and hanging in 
coarse, unkempt profusion over his shoulders. 
Not a sign of a collar or handkerchief was visible 
about the neck, but the single-breasted coat he 
wore was buttoned closely up to the chin. The 
moment he joined Stewart, eager voices inquired : 

“Who is the stranger? ‘ Who is the rival 
of Stewart for the honors? While not a few 
remarked, ‘ He looks as though he might be the 
devil,’ but none offered a solution of his identity. 

“ And now the two skaters commenced to 
glide over the ice, and the crisp rumble, rumble 
was heard, as their sharp skates cut tiny channels 
over its glassy surface. But no sooner had a few 
circuits been made around that circle, than the 
assembled hundreds in the crowd were aware that 
the mysterious skater was as superior in the art 
to Morris Stewart, as the latter was to the com- 
mon bystanders. His form swayed to and fro 
like the graceful motions of tiny waves in the 
summer, on this very lake; he seemed scarcely 
to touch the ice, he never looked where he was 
going, but whirled stars and names and flowers 
in the ice with his dexterous blades, more quick- 
ly than they could have been stamped in hot 
wax. He would jump high into the air, alight, 
and in an instant be spinning like a whcel—in 
another, dart off like an arrow from the bow, 
and before the eyes could take in his position, be 
back again, carving the ico, and performing fan~ 
tastic and wonderful gyrations. Shout after 
shout was given by the delighted peoplo,-burE 
looked on in mute surprise, and felt a sort of 
despairing dread, as if I were gazing at some 
festive scene, the end of which would be a tragedy. 

“Gradually this strange being rushed towards. 
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the crowd, widening and entarging it and at Inet 
opening avenues through it right and left. He 
seemed to be in the wildest excitement, his long 
hair flying, his angular body swaying, waving, 
stooping, his limbs crossed, straight or curved, 
and his wild laugh echoing amongst the hills. 
But now a stranger scene was sbout to dawn. 
This man seemed to be environed by about 
half a dozen men who scattered themselves 
around him at different distances. This I did 
not notice until Morris Stewart had come to the 
shore and was removing his skates, when an 
elderly gentleman addressed him : 

“«Mr. Stewart, we will have to be very can- 
tious; that man yonder, is an escaped lunatic 
from our asylum over the river. He came out 
of the gate this morning hanging to the springs 
of acarriage. I wish to ask of you a favor. 
Keep your skates on, and try to approach him 
80 as to secure him; my men will all then come 
to your assistance.’ 

“ There had been a few listeners to this disclo- 
sure besides ourselves, and when Morris started 
off again, there was a thrilling whisper through 
the crowd: ‘A maniac! A maniac skater!’ 

“ Morris Stewart was quickly by his side, and 
laid out his hand to gragp the maniac’s shoulder, 
when the other turned as quickly as lightning and 
eluded him. Now it seamed to dawn upon the 
mind of the lunatic that he was pursued, and 
you are aware how preternaturally acute all their 
faculties seem to become under such circumstan- 
ces. So it was now a race indced—up and 
down, turning back and front with the agility of 
rope-dancers, over towards the ‘ Whirlpool’ they 
both skated. This place was never known to be 
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faces, ‘Ha, ha! Ho, ho!’ and the hills seemed 
in mockery to shriek, ‘Ha,ha! Ho, ho!’ But 
Stewart was now almost upon him; he bad 
grasped his arm, but he writhed from him again. 
Then the fearfal race continued on, on towards 
the Whirlpool once more. Its edge was almost 
gained. Morris Stewart made one fierce effort, 
‘and caught the maniac around the body, but in- 
stead of giving up to his captor, he turned quiek- 
ly and grasped Morris in retarn, while his eyes 
glared into his, and his hot breath blew upon his 
face, as if almost seorching it with his horrid 
maniac laugh, ‘Ho, ho! Ha, ha!’ It was now 
8 desperate struggle. Morris felt that the maniac 
was possessed of giant’s strength, and was drag- 
ging him slowly but surely to the yawning pool. 
He struggled, resisted with all his power, but at 
last sent up a fearful cry, ‘Help! help!’ 

“The asylum keepers were hastening to his 
assistance — the crowd seemed paralyzed, sp- 
palled, save a few stragglers who were hastenmg 
towards them. As for me, I stood with eyes 
distended, watching the dreadful scene, and my 
heart seemed to stand still. I could scarcely re- 
alize the horror of their positions, but I could 
hardly restrain the cry which was bursting from 
my lips as I saw his danger—‘ Morris, dear Mor 
ris—O God, help him P 

“They wete now upon the very edge, down, 
wrestling upon their knees, then up again, then 
with backs curved and breasts ont till they almost 
fell backwards. Panting, tugging for life was 
Morris Stewart in those moments when assiétanee 
seemed to be so tardy. Now I heard the ice 
around the edges breaking, like a hammer splin- 
tering gises; but the maniec was ruthless, his 
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numberless springs which bubbled up from this 
one spot, and the great yawning hole was open, 
and the piles of cracked ice were thrown up all 
around it to the height of about two feet, layer 
upon layer. As Morris Stewart approached the 
dangerous hole, he veered suddenly, but the 
maniac skater, with a loud, discordant laugh, 
went up to its very edge, and the ice cracking, 
smashing, hko weights falling into and crushing 
glass, seemed to make merry music for him. 
Then, as the crowd murmured their horror, out 
from the spot he darted again, with Stewart in 
full pureuit. 

« Now that the lunatic seemed aware that all 
the efforts were concentrated upon his capture, 
his excitement seemed to become moro intense, 
and his energies increased with his peril in and 
out among the crowd, who involuntarily shrank 
from his touch. As he passed by Amy and my- 
self in his mad career, he shouted defiantly in our 


were rushing towards Stewart’s rescue, not ten 
feet from him, the maniac dragged him to the 
edge—one gasp, one desperate effort for life, and 
with a feeble cry from the one and an awful leagh 
from the other, overinto the Whirlpool both went. 

“ There were many efforts to save the doomed. 
But I only saw in the splashing water the up- 
lifted arms of my former lover, and heard his 
last despairing cry, ere he sunk from sight, and 
beside him, the pale face and burning eyes and 
elf locks of the drowning maniac, who shouted 
gleefully, though but a second’s time was his of 
life. That instant I staggered back blind with 
agony, when I heard a low-wail at my side. But 
there was deep*misery in that cry. I almost 
langhéd then at the baby Amy’s frenzy, and 
thought of my great load of woe. But she ut- 
tered one feeble cry which caught my ears : 

«My hosband! my hasband!’ And Amy 
Howard sank to the ground in a swoon.” 
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Fonrernas.] 
THE MAIDEN BY THE SBA. 


BY LISSIR MORSE. 





Ina little cottage, by the heaving sea, 
There « fairy maiden is watching now for me; 
‘We parted in the springtime, 
When roses were in blush, 
And waves, they sang an ancient rhyme, 
In twilight’s holy hush. 


Mid her raven tresses the winds they sang in glee, 
While she gently whispered, ‘0, love, remember me!”” 
The tears were wildly streaming 
From out her midnight eyes, 
And her coral lips were gleaming, 
And fragrant with her sighs. 


‘Many times I kissed her upon the rosy cheek, 
‘The tears were hotly gushing whene'er I tried to speak; 
And when at last we parted, 
We whispered ne’er a word: 
Afresh her sobbings started, 
And her heart-bests loud were heard. 


In my dreams I see her beneath the flowering tree, 
With starry eyes outlooking uppn the foaming sea: 
While flowerets that she crushes 
Beneath her tiny feet, 
Look enyious at her blushes, 
Bo fair she ls and sweet. 





(omsonat.) 
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LADY ROSAMOND’S REFUGE. 


BY EVA MILFORD. 





1a an old lady now, but I remember as if it 
were yesterday, the times when I, a listle girl in 
pinefore and sash, sat upon my old nurse’s knee, 
and begged for stories. Old Rechel possessed a 
great fund of these, and never failed to interest 
mo—indeed so much so, that I often prefer even 
now to remember one of these ald tales to reading 
a new one. 

“Now, nursey,” said I, climbing into her lap 
one winter twilight, as she sat knitting before the 
fine, “now, nursey, for a story, a real nice story, 
about something you did yourself once.” 

“ About myself, darling? Sure I’ve told you 
all there ever was to tell sbout old nursey, 
haven’t 1? Yet stop, I believe I never told yor 
about Lady Rosamond and the clothes-horse, 
did Ie” 

“O that sounds splendid! 
dear nursey.”” 

“ Well, dear, when I was a little girl like you, 
I lived in London (where I was born) alone with 


Tell quick, do, 
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my dear mother. We were very poor, I remem- 
ber well. Sometimes we had not even enough 
to eat, but we were very happy for all that, be- 
cause we loved each other so dearly. My mother 
used todo whatever work she.could get to do, 
either at home or abroad, and when she went 
ont, she always took me with her. I liked those 
days best, because the people where wo went 
generally gave us enough to eat, and sometimes 
would pat a bit of cake or a penny into my 
hand when I went home. I was such a little 
wee thing, I suppose they pitied me. 

“ Well, one night—it was in the autumn, and 
there was a miserable chilly fog in the air I re- 
member, just as mother and I were going to bed, 
there came a little low knock on the door of our 
room. Mother went close up, and said low: 

“«« Who's there ?” 

“ A woman’s voice answered softly, ‘It is I, 
Clara.’ 

“Then mother opened the door quick enough, 
and the woman, all mufiled up in a cloak and 
hood, came in, and she and mother kissed each 
other over and over. Thon they began to talk 
very fast and low, so that I could hear nothing, 
except once ina while the stranger would say 
‘my lady’ 2 little plainer than the rest of her 
talk, and mother cried a good deal. At last, the 
woman, who had sat down, got up to go away, 
and mother, opening the door, said : 

“© To-morrow night, then ?’ 

“Yes ; I will come for you. Good night.’ 

«0, stop a minute. I must bring Rachel. 

“Rachel! Who’s that?’ 

“«« My child,’ said mother, pointing to the bed, 
where I Jay awake watching them. 

«Bat can you trust her? You know ’—end 
here the woman began to whisper 20 low that I 
could not Kear a word. 

“ Mother nodded when she had done, and said, 
softly, but aloud : 

“¢] know—I know, but Rachel never sees any 
one to speak to except when I’m about, and be- 
sides she has sense beyond her years, and we can 
trust her.’ 

“The woman seemed satisfied, and after a 
little more whispering, they said good night. . 

“When mother came to bed, I put my arms 
round her in # coaxing sort of way (something 
as you do by me, Miss Nelly, when you want a 
story), and I said: 

«¢ Now, mother, tell me all about it.’ 

“© There’s nothing to tell,’ said mother, kind 
of short, ‘except that a lady I used to live with 
before I was married, has just come home from 
abroad, and wants me to come and wash for her 
to-morrow night.’ 
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“* What, in the night! That’s fanny !’ 

“«« Well, child, I know it is, but you .see, for 
reasons she has, she don’t want to have a soul 
know that she’s at home, and so don’t have any 
fire in the daytime, lest folks should see the 
smoke. But now, Rachel, mind what I am go- 
ing to say to you. This lady, as I said, has very 
particular reasons for not letting it be known that 
she is at home, and only let me know because 
she was sure I could be trusted. Now, child, 
promise me (and don’t forget it) never to men- 
tion to any person at all, either that Miss Clara 
came here to-night, or that we are going to my 
lady’s, or anything you may see or hear there.’ 

“«*No, mother, I wont,’ said I, ‘but just tell 
me what the lady’s name is, and who is Miss 
Clara?” 

‘Her name is Lady Rosamond—no matter 
for the last name, and Miss Claru is her dressing- 
maid, and the only servant she brought with her 
from abroad. That’s the reason they want me 
to wash. Now, child, go to sleep.’ 

“I shut my eyes and pretty soon slept. But all 
night long I was dreaming strange dreams of 
Lady Rosamond and Miss Clara, her bower 
woman. 

“The next evening at about the same hour, 
there came a tap at our door, and mother open- 
ing it a little way, said: 

“Ts it you, Clara?’ 

“«Yes—are you ready?” 

«© All ready,’ said my mother, taking her little 
bundle and leading me by the hand. 

“ As soon as we were outside, and mother had 
locked her door, Miss Clara set off at a great 
pace, we following on behind. We went through 
@ great many streets, and at last turned down a 
dark and narrow lane leading to the river (the 
Thames, you know, Miss Nelly.) About half- 
way down, Clara, who was still in front, stopped, 
and unlocking a gate, let us in to a great garden, 
stretching from_the river to the back of a large 
house which loomed up dimly in the starlight. 
There were no lights or signs of life to be seen 
as we approached the house, and mother said, 
softly : ‘Sure, they don’t sit in the front rooms.’ 

“*No, in the litde study at the back. But 
before I light the lamps, I draw the curtains 
close, and the shutters are never opened. All 
the light they get in the daytime, is through the 
httle round holes at the top.’ 

“ While Miss Clara was speaking she had un- 
locked a door at one corner; and now we went 
in, groping our way along a dark, narrow entry, 
till we got into a room at the end of it. Then 
Clara said: ‘Stand still rill I get a light.’ 

“So sho felt about till she got hold of the tin- 
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der-box, and struck the flint and steel together 
till she got s spark by which she lighted some 
candles that stood ready. Then I looked round 
and saw that we were in » smallish room, fitted 
up for a laundry, with a great copper kettle, and 
a pot for burning charcoal, to heat the irons 
over, and some heavy oaken frames standing out 
from the wall to hang the clothes on when they 
were done—very much like our clothes-horses, 
only heavier and fastened to the wall. There 
was a great pile of soiled linen ready, and as 
soon as the fire was kindled my mother began 
to wash, and Mise Clara went up stairs to un- 
dress her lady, she said, and we saw no more of 
her that night. In one corner of the room was 
a bed spread upon the floor, and after a while I 
lay down and went to sleep on it, nor did I waken 
till my mother called me a little before sunrise, 
and said it was time for us to go home. We 
went again the next night and the next. Miss 
Clara had given mother the key of the garden 
gate the first time, and we always found her wait- 
ing to let us in at the laundry door. 

“ The third night my mother was ironing, and 
had nearly finished. I did not feel sleepy, but 
stood beside her table watching and admiring 
both her skill, and the beautiful clothes upoe 
which she was employed. There were a great 
many fine linen shirts, I’ remember, all with 
broad ruffles at the bosom and hands, and all the 
ruffies trimmed with elegant thread lace. Then 
there were neck handkerchiefs and pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, all fine and delicate as cobwebs and all 
trimmed with lace. What I particularly ad- 
mired though, was the exquisite embroidery upon 
all the garments belonging to my lady. I never 
have seen anything since to equal it, and I doa’t 
believe the queen herself has anything more 
beautiful. Upon every article, either of my lady’s 
or her husband’s, was an embroidered crest and 
initials, such as I remembered to have seen on the 
silver plate of a gentleman’s house where my 
mother often worked. And I suppose this was 
one reason why my mother had been engaged to 
wash them, instead of their being sent out. 

“Well, mother was plaiting some of the last 
ruffles, and I was beginning to gape, for it was 
very late, indeed almost morning, when we heard 
the sound of light footsteps running very fast 
down stairs, and presently Miss Clara rushed in- 
to the room followed by a lady more beautiful 
and graeeful than any I have seen before or 
since. She was very small and delicate in figure, 
and did not look to be over twenty years of age, 
but yet she had an air as grand and noble as a 
queen. My mother went down on her knees 
and kiseed her hand. 
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“My good Sarah,” said the lady, in a kind, 
bas hurried voice, ‘how glad I am to see you 
again (my mother had been under-nursery-maid 
to Lady Rosamond years before, and had stayed 
in the family till after my lady was married), but 
O, Clara, what are we to do?” 

“What is it? Clara, what is the matter?” 
ssked my mother, softly, while my lady peeped 
carefully out between the curtain and the shutter. 

“‘They have found us out,’ said the maid, 
in a frightened voice. ‘ The strect is full of sol- 
diers, and I brought my lady down thinking to 
escape through this door to the water, but look- 
ing out at the last staircase window, I saw them 
leaping the garden wall—’ 

“Yes, and they are coming up towards the 
house,’ cried my lady, running from behind the 
cartain, her face as pale as ashes. ‘Good heav- 
ous, what am Ito do? Thank God, Lord George 
is gone 

‘« Will his lordship be out all night, my lady 
asked Clara. 

“Yes, and to-morrow night. O what a bless- 
ed chance! And he has taken most of the pa- 
pers with him—all the worst, at any rate. The 
test are here, and will not be taken till they are 
Wet with my heart’s blood!’ said my lady, put- 
ting her band upon her bosom, and looking like 
an empress. 

‘“But where shall we hide your ladyship? O 
dear, what will become of us all? whispered 
Clara, beginning to cry. : 

“*God only knows! We can die but once,’ 
warmured my lady, growing still paler as p loud 
knock was heard at the door. 

“Suddenly, PY mother, who had been wring- 
ing her hands er1 looking from. one to the other 
through her ters, cried out: 

““Tve got it—the clothes-frame !” 

“*Clothes-frame ?” asked Lady Rosamond. 

“*Pehaw! they'll look behind that the first 
thing!’ exclaimed Clara, partly guessing my 
mother’s meaning. 

“*Yes, but not on it,’ said my mother triam- 
phantly, and snatching off the clothes from one 
of the frames. ‘Now, my lady,’ said she, in a 
reat harry, ‘if you will step up on this lower 
barand hold to the upper one, so, with both 
hands, I can cover you up so you can never be 
‘een or suspected.’ 

“Do you think so?” asked Lady Rosamond, 
doubtfully. ‘Such a ludicrous position, if I am 
discovered! What say you, Clara, have you 
anything better to suggest ?” 

“*No, your ladyship,’ sobbed Clara, glancing 
Wildly at the door, which shook under the heavy 
blows, which now followed the raps. 
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“Very well, my good Sarah, you shall try,’ 
said my lady, calmly, as she stepped upon the 
lower bar, and clasped the upper one with her 
little white hands. 

“What a blessed thing that we had sucha 
wash !’ said my mother, half-langhing, half-crying, 
as she began to hang the clothes over Lady Ros- 
amond, whose white dress helped out the plan. 

«Run up stairs, Clara, pull the clothes off my 
bed and hide them,’ whispered her ladyship, 
suddenly. ‘Then you can say we went away 
yesterday, you don’t know where, and they wont 
wait so long looking.’ 

“ Clara wiped her eyes and harried up stairs, 
while my mother, who had completely covered 
Lady Rosamond, went on to hang some skirts 
and dresses each side of her, so that the projec- 
tion caused by her slight figure was soon entirely 
concealed. Just es she bad put the finishing 
touch, Miss Clara ran down stairs, and catching 
my mother and me in her arms, dragged us with 
her into a corner, and bid us do just as she did. 
So when in another minute the door was burst 
open, the men who rushed in found us all sobbing 
and crying together, as if we were too frightened 
to speak or move. : 

“The first man, a big, rough fellow in the 
dress of a soldier, came straight up to us and 
held his lantern in our faces. 

«She aint neither of them, is she, sir!’ asked 
he, of a tall, slender person, who followed close 
behind him, whose face was covered by a mask. 

“ This person shook his head without speaking, 
and turned away to follow a party who rushed 
up stairs, while others went into the cellars and 
to other parts of the house. The big fellow re- 
mained in the laundry with two or three others, 
peering into the wash-boiler, up the chimney, un- . 
der the tubs, and everywhere else they could 
think of. Each one looked at different times be- 
hind and among the clothes-frames, and the 
leader even thrust aside the clothes in two or 
three places to look among them. As he did so, 
I plainly distinguished at one spot the folds of 
Lady Rosamond’s white cambric wrapper, but 
the man apparently saw no difference between 
that and the other white things hanging there, 
and let the clothes alone. Just then Clara, wish- 
ing perhaps to distract his attention entirely from 
the dangerous vicinity, and perhaps unable to 
hold her tongue any longer, called out : 

“You haven't looked in there yet, captain !’ 
pointing as she spoke, to a box about a foot 
equare, which hung against the wall, over the 
doiler, for the purpose of holding soap. 

“The captain, as she called him, glanced at 
che box, and then coming up to where wo still 
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crouched, seized Clara by the arm and pulled 
ker up, swearing at the same time a dreadful 
oath at what he called her impudence. 

“« And why didn’t you open the door, when 
we knocked, instead of giving us the trouble to 
batter it down? asked he, with more oaths than 
I should dare to repeat. 

“Tes likely we should open the doors to a 
great rade party of soldiers, two lone women 
and a little girl. We were only too glad to keep 
you out while we could.’ 

“«Where’s your master and your mistress?” 
growled the man, eyeing her with great dislike. 

“Well, I can’t say exactly where, but if they 
keep on at the rate they set out last night, they 
must be many a mile away from here.’ 

“Last night! Lord George was scen and 
recognized entering this very house last night,’ 
said the man doubtfully. 

“Well, and being conscious of that, don’t 
you think he showed his wisdom in flitting before 
sunrise? asked the crafty waiting-woman, im- 
mediately. ‘Not that I mean to say he did either. 
I was ordered to say nothing at all about him; 
but I don’t think I’ve given you much clue as 
yet, have 1?’ asked she, as if really anxious leat 
she had betrayed a secret. 

“The captain looked at her with an expres- 
sion of great perplexity and dislike, and asked : 

“* And where are you to meet them with all 
this gear?” pointing, as he spoke, to the clean 
clothes. 

“«T didn’t say I was to meet them anywhere, 
did 1?’ asked Clara, innocently. 

“The man turned away and stamped once or 
twice up and down the room. Clara, without 
appearing to speak or move, whispered to me 
quick and flerce : 

“* Say Highbridge, to-morrow night.’ 

“So when the man came near us again, I said 
load, but in a low voice, as if I thought she 
had forgotten, and wished to remind her: 

“Why, Lady Rosamond told you to meet her 
at Highbridge to-morrow night,with the clothes.’ 

“Hold your tongue, you little fool !’ cried out 
the maid, pinching my ear, and pretending to be 
Very angry. But the captain heard, and darting 
forward, seized me by the arm, and called ont: 

“«What'’s that, sissy? Say it again; she 
sha’n’t hart you, and I’ll give you a silver penny.” 

“ ¢T only said,’ whimpered I, ‘ that Lady Rosa- 
mond bid Clara meet her at Highbridge to-mor- 
row nfght with the clothes. I didn’t know it 
was any harm to say that.’ 

“No more it wasn’t. You're a good little 
girl, and shall marry a soldier when you grow 
up,’ said the horrid man, laughing; and giving 
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mea penny. ‘Now tell me, when did they go ? 
In the first place, who went ?” 

“No one but Lord George and Lady Ross- 
mond, and they went very late last night—it was 
almost sunrise.’ 

“«And what did my lady say about High- 
bridge ?’ asked the trooper, standing me between 
his knees, so that I could not see Clara, who, 
mother told me, kept making signs, and pretend- 
ing to be in a great fury. 

“ Why,’ said I, gaping and looking very 
stupid, ‘she only said, ‘We are going to High- 
bridge, and you must follow with the baggage 
and clothes night after next.”’’ 

“©, you little viper! 0, you horrid child 
shrieked Clara, trying to get hold of me, while 
mother screamed out : 

“¢@Q, you miserable child, you've betrayed 
your master and mistreas to their death!’ and 
began to cry and wring her hands. They béth 
made such a fuse and noise that I got frightened, 
and didn’t know at last but they really meant it, 
and that I had done wrong. 80 I began to cry 
in good earnest, and the trooper, pushing me 
away, called me ‘a squalling little-fool!’ Then 
turning to one of his men, he said, impatiently : 

“Go up, and call them all off. Tell the gen- 
tleman in the mask, that I have got a clue, and 
we must be moving.’ 

“Ina few minutes the whole troop were as- 
sembled, and the captain calling me, made me 
say over all that I had told him (Clara had 
whispered to me that it was all right), so that the 
masked man, who seemed the real head of the 
party, might hear. When I had finished, they 
whispered together a few momengs, and the cap- 
tain gave me a crown piece (I suppose the other 
told him to do so), and said to one of his men: 

“Gregory, you are to stay here as guard over 
these women till you are relieved. I suppose 
there are provisions in the house, ch, you jade” 
added he, to Clara. 

“« Provisions enough,’ said she, suikily. 

«That's right. And don't you be hard on 
this little fool (pointing to me), for she’s done 
the king good service to-night.’ 

“ A few minutes more and the whole troop had 
clattered out as they clatteted in, leaving us alone 
with the man called Gregory, an ofd weather- 
beaten soldier, with a rough, but not a wicked 
looking face. 

“ Clara waited afew minutes, and then began 
to sigh and moan and lean back against the wall, 
as if she felt sick. 

«QO dear,’ said she, at last—‘O how faint I 
feel—goodness me, I belfeve Iam dying. How 
I wish I had a bottle of wine ont of the cellar! 


. 
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Good Gregory, you wont object to my getting one, 
Iknow,’ she said, coaxingly. 

“No, I don’t know as I shall,’ replied the 
soldier, graffly, ‘not if you get me one at the 
same time, I sha’n’t.’ 

“¢You shall come with me and get as many 
asyou want,’ answered Clara, blithely. And 
taking one of the candles, led the way into the 
cellar just behind us. 

“©The best is out this way,’ we could hear her 
say. ‘I always get a bottle of this when I want 
adrop for myself. Wait a moment though, till 
I fetch a cup and let you taste the port in this 
great butt.’ 

“Setting down the light, and not giving the 
soldier time to object, Clara tripped lightly along 
the brick floor, and as she reached the door, 
sprang through it, and in another minute had 
tamed the great key and shoved home the mon- 
strous bolt which secured it. 

“*Quick now, my lady,’ cried she, breathless- 
ly, pulling aside the clothes and lifting down 
Lady Rosamond, who, faint and exhausted, could 
not have clung a moment longer to her singular 
perch. ‘Quick, we have another hour before 
light, thanks to this November fog. The boat is 
at the foot of the garden. I can row it. We 
vill reach the city in half an hour. You shall 
hide with Sarah till night again. I will find his 
lordship, and to-morrow will see us far away.’ 

“Lady Rosamond, too mach exhausted to 
Speak, nodded with a faint smile, but looked 
timidly at the cellar-door, upon which Gregory 
was now pounding furiously, swearing all the 
time. 

“O never mind him, your ladyship,’ resumed 
Clara. ‘He can’t get ont, if he kicks his feet off, 
and he’s got a whole candle and more wine than 
he can drink—he wont suffer. Besides, he’ll be 
relieved to-night. Sit here a minute, till I run 
for your ladyship’s hood and mantle, and take a 
little sup, just one, of this wine I brought out 
with me. Poor Gregory didn’t get the whole.’ 

“Lady Rosamond drank a little of the wine 
with some water, and we all did the same. Then 
Clara, having wrapped up her lady in a cloak, 
drew the hood over her face so that no one could 
see it, and stole ont thrqugh the garden. My 
mother insisted on loading herself with a bundle 
of the nicest of those beautiful fabrics which I 
had admired so much, and which she declared 
should not be wasted on those vile soldiers. 

“We reached home safely and unsuspected, 
and in the course of the day, Clara contrived to 
te Lord George and tell him where his wife 
waited him, and thst very night he came and 
curried her off with Clara. They left us a great 





sum in money, and a promiée that when it was 
safe todo so, they would send for us to come 
and live with them. A few months after we got 
a letter from Clara, very carefully written, in 
case it should be opened by the wrong hand, in 
which she said: ‘ Those friends of yours came. 
safely to port, and are living in great peace and 
contentment.’ This was the last we ever heard, 
for a little while after, my father came home 
from sea, and he and my mother emigrated to 
this country, which was then just beginning to 
be spoken of as a good place to live in. Years 
after, I asked my mother who Lady Rosamond 
was, and why the soldiers wanted so much to 
find her and her husband. But though it was so 
long gone by, mother seemed afraid to say much 
about it. She told me, however, that Lord 
George was concerned in a plot against the 
king, and had come over from Holland with let- 
ters from the Pretender, as he was called, to the 
leading men of his party in England. 

“All had gone well, until one morning as he 
was entering his own house, he was scen and 
recognized by a cousin of Lady Rosamond’s, 
who had been a disappointed suitor for her 
hand. This man, actuated by revenge towards 
his cousin, and hatred to Lord George, had im- 
mediately lodged information against them, and 
was probably the man in the mask, who accom- 
panied the party.” 

« And what became of Gregory, nursey ?”” 

“Indeed I don’t know, child. Probably he 
kept on drinking and kicking at the door, until 
the next night, and then was released by some of 
his companions. At aily rate, I never heard any- 
thing more of him, or indeed of any of them. 
And now it is little Miss Nelly’s bed-time.” 

So ended my nurse’s tale, or rather one out of 
many of them. 

a 


A SMART FOX. 


In a recent lecture upon his experience im Arc- 
tic life, Dr. Rae said :—“On the journey I saw 
avery curious instance of the sagacity of the 
Arctic fox. Conscious that I was ainung at 
him, he tacked his tail under his legs, cocked up 
his ears, and endeavored to look as much like a 
hare as possible (which is an animal comparative- 
ly worthless). Another fact of this kind occurred 
to me whilst being detained at a particular place, 
where our favorite amusement was trapping wild 
animals. Our mode of doing this was with a 
spring gun connected with a bait, which when 
touched, produced the explosion. One instance 
showed us that a fox, either from observation of 
a companions fate, or from hard-carned experi- 
ence, had gone up to the gun, bit off the cord 
connected with the bait, and the danger bein; 
areried went and ate the meat in undistarber 
com! 
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BOSA BONHREUR. 


She has already made a fortune, but has be- 
stowed it entirely on others, with the exception 
of a little farm a few miles from Paris, where she 
spends a great deal of her time. Such is her 
habitual generosity, and so scrupulous is her del- 
icacy in all matters connected with her art, that 
it may be doubted whether she will ever amass 
any great wealth for herself. Her portfulios con- 
tain nearly a thousand sketches, eagerly coveted 
by amateurs; butshe regards these as a part of 
her artistic life, and refuses to part with them on 
any terms. A little drawing which accidentally 
found its way into the hands of a dealer, a short 
time since, brought £80 in London. Rosa had 
presented it to a charity, as she now and then 
does with her drawings. Demands for paintin 
reach her from every part of the world, but she 
refuses all orders not congenial to her talent, 
valuing her own probity and dignity above all 
price. The award of the jury in 1853 (in virtue 
of which the authoress of “The Horse Market” 
was enrolled among the recognized members of 
the brush, and as such exempted from the neces- 
sity of submitting her works to the examining 
committee previous to their admission to future 
exhibitions) entitled her, according to French 
usage, to the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
This decoration was refused to the artist by the 
emperor because she was a woman! The re- 
fusal, repeated after her brilliant success of 1855, 
naturally excited the indignation of her admirers, 
who could not understand why an honor that 
would be accorded to a certain talent in a man, 
should be refused to the same in a woman. But 
though Rosa was included in the invitation to the 
state dinner at the Tuileries, always given to the 
artists to whom the Academy of Fine Arts has 
awarded its highest honor, the refusal of the dec- 
oration was maintained, notwithstanding numer- 
ous efforts made to obtain a reversal of the im 
rial decree. In person she is small, and rather 
under the middle heighy with a fincly-formed 
head, and broad rather than high forehead ; 
amall, well-defined, regular features, and good 
teeth, hazcl eyes, very clear and bright; dark 
brown hair, slightly wavy, parted on one side 
and cut short in the neck; a compact, shapely 
figure; hands small and delicate, and extremely 
pretty little feet. She dresses very plainly, the 
only colors worn by her being black, brown and 
gray; and her costume consists invariably of a 
close-fitting jacket and skirt of simple materials. 
On the rare occasions when she goes into com- 
pany (for she accepts very few of the invitations 
with which she is assailed), she appears in the 
same simple costume, of richer materials, with 
the addition merely of a lace collar. She wears 
none of the usual articles of feminine adorn- 
ment; they are not in accordance with her 
thoughts and occupations. Rosa Bonheur is an 
indefatigable worker. She rises at six, and 
paiuts until dusk, when she lays aside her blouse, 
puts on a bonnet and shawl of most unfashion- 
able appearance, and takes a turn through the 
neighboring streets alone, or accompanied only 
by a favorite dog. Absorbed in her own 

ughts, and unconscious ef everything around 
her, the first conception of a picture is often 
struck out by her in theses rapid, solitary walks in 
the twilight —Afrs. Ellet on Women. 
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A MOURNING CITY. 


The number of ladies dreseed in deep mourn- 
ing, which one now meets daily in the streets of 
San Francisco, is truly remarkable and solemn. 
In walking through Montgomery Street, the 
other day, we counted not less than forty-five, in 
the short 8) between Bush and Washington 
Streets. ‘ere the cause not explained, this fact 
igh lead to the presumption that our city was 
unhealthy ; but nothing could be further from 
the truth. It resultsfrom the uncommon num- 
ber of deaths from scarlatina, or scarlet fever, 
which has prevailed the past to an extent 
hitherto unknown in California. The averages 
of this scourge have, however, not been confined 
to this city. It is remarked in Sacramento, San 
Joaquin, Nevada, San Louis Obispo, San Diego, 
Shadta, and Butte counties. San Fy vanes 
Herald. 





REPARTHE. 


“T once heard Lord Broadlands, who was a 
fast man, ask dear old Mr. Justice Mellow, of 
convivial memory, if these was any truth in that 
old saying, ‘As sober as a judge.’ It was a 
good hit, and we all laughed heartily at it. ‘It 
is perfectly true,’ replied the judge, ‘as most of 
these old saws are. They are characteristic, at 
least, for sobriety is the attribute of a judge, as 
inebriety is of a nobleman. Thus we say—“As 
sober as a judge,” and ‘As drunk as a lord.’’’ 
Mellow was the readiest man I ever knew; he 
went on to say—‘I know there are men too fond 
of the bar to sit on the bench, and that there are 
peers who richly deserve a drop. The first are 
unworthy of elevation; the last seldom get what 
is their due.’ ’—Dublin University Magazine. 





SHORT TRUTHS. 

A “retiring” disposition is appropriate only 
to those who fave iaone to tall back upon.—The 
worst sort of J-dolatry is egotism.—A mental 
reservation is that which underlies a state- 
ment.—A draughtsman must lead a checkered 
life—When a gentleman is seen often with a 
young lady, his attentions are apt to be mise 
construed.—Life is an auction, where - nee 
little less than “going, going, gone;” but he 
docs not alwa: ge the best bargain who makes 
that “last bid ’—namely, farewell !—The winds 
are responsible for many an unlucky blow.—A 
broken engagement is always the precursor of & 
cry-sis.—Individual contributions make ap. tbe 
common-wealth. The government's favor, how- 
ever, secures un-common wealth.—London Punch. 





TIME AND'SUBSTANCE. 


Time is but a flame ; it is what is done in time 
that is the substance. What are twenty-four ccn- 
turies to the hard rock, more than twenty-four 
hours to man, or twenty-four minutes to the 
ephemera? ‘‘Are there not periods in our own 
existence,” writes an ingenious thinker, “in 
which space, computed by its measure of 
thoughts, feelings and events, mocks the penury 
of man’s artificial scale and comprises a lifetime 
in a day ?”—Bulwer. 
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{oxzarmat.] 
OUR CHASTENING. 


‘BY MRS. B. B. EDSON. * 





Last night, when the sun went down to rest, 
Ina fiery, molten sea, 

Wore never a fhonarch’s couch, I ween, 
Such regal canopy. 


And still, in the warmth of the crimson glow, 
And still, in the golden gleam, 

Came the sickening thought that ne'er again 
Should we watoh its fading beam ; 


For he who had made that dear old home 
Welcome and warm and bright, 

We knew, by the weary pain in our hearts, 
‘Was going home that night. 


‘The shadows lay close to the old hearthstone, 
And scrosa an old arm-chair; 

Bat changed to a flood of golden light, 
4s It fell on his enowy hair. 


‘The stars came out in their quiet light, 
And we fancied that they could feel, 
And tried to shut their pitying eyes 
To the grief they could not heal. 


And all through that solemn eventide, 
And all through the livelong night, 

We watched with an anguish before unknown, 
Yor the parting spirit’s flight. 

And when the new day with a bounding step 
Came up o'er the eastern hill, 

The hand we had preseed, the lips we had kissed, 
Were lying cold and still. 


And a shadow lay on the garden path, 
‘And lodged in the trees above ; 

But we knew, and we tried so hard to feel, 

“Tt was only done in love.” 
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THE MARTINET. 








BY ARTHUR L. STONE. 





Carrarx Mgacnem, master and part owner 
of the ship Whirlwind—tittle Bob Meachem— 
small in stature, and in intellect, but a great man 
in his own opinion, was in the strictest sense of 
the term a martinet, a fussy, fretfal, over-nice 
fellow, in short a perfect “old Betty.” 

He was not usually tyrannical or overbearing, 
amd always gavo his men an abundance of good 
food ; bat his uncomfortable disposition was s0 
widely known that he frequently found consid- 
erable difficulty in shipping a crew, for of all 
captains, your trae Jack Tar most dislikes a 
martinet, a man who would experience more real 
vexation at the sight of a spot on his white decks, 
or a rope hanging loose, than at the loss of a 





mast, or the destruction of a whole suit of sails. 

On one occasion, after remaining longer than 
usual in port, from this very causc, he succeeded 
in shipping an excellent crew, consisting of 
twelve able and four ordinary seamen, all fine- 
looking, stout-built fellows, good sailors and 
brave men, who would cheerfully obey any rea- 
sonable command, however difficult or dangerous 
of execution, but were not to be imposed upon, 
or “worked up” without remonstrance. 

The ship was bound to Havana, and for a day 
or two after leaving port, everything progressed 
smoothly. All hand#were kept at work until 
the decks were cleared up, running gigging set 
up, and everything made shipshape. This labor 
was accomplished by the afternoon of the second 
day out, when the watch was set below, and the 
regular routine of sea life began. 

On the following afternoon an incident oc- 
curred which gave the men their first insight into 
their commander. After dinner, as the weather 
was very fine, Captain Mcachem took an arm- 
chair, a book and a cigar on deck, and seated 
himself by the side of the binnacle, where the 
spanker formed an awning over his head. By 
the time his cigar was cousumed he felt the need 
of a more potent stimulus, and called to the 
steward for a glass of brandy. One of the cap- 
tain’ faults, which we had forgotten to mention, 
was his love of ardent spirits. He was always 
strictly temperate while in port, but invariably 
balanced this compulsory self-denial by a free in- 
dulgence at sea. Instead, however, of drinking 
deeply enough at any one time, to make himeelf 
completely intoxicated, he imbibed almost con- 
stantly, but in such quantitics as to keep him 
continually fretful and peevish. 

The steward promptly brought the brandy, 
and presently a second glass was called for, which 
soon followed its predecessor down the captain’s 
throat. By this time the old man began to grow 
restive, and after pacing several times across the 
deck, cast his eye around him for some pretext 
for finding fault, and thus relieving his mind. 

Geordie McDonald, a burly, good-humored 
Scotchman, stood at the wheel, thinking, no 
doubt, of the “ land o’ cakes and brither Scots,” 
and perchance of some pretty Bessic, or High- 
land Mary he had left behind him. Suddenly 
his wandering thoughts were recalled to the ac- 
taal world by the captain’s voice, 

“How does she head?” ho snarled, somewhat 
after the manner of an ill-natured cur. 

“ South by east,” replied Geordie, forgetting 
in his abstraction to edd the “ sir.” 

“ What’s that?) What do you say?” growled 
his majesty. 

. 
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“ Sonth by east,” repeated Geordie. 

“‘O, you impertinent scoundrel,” shouted the 
captain, shaking his fist at Geordie, who could 
not for the life of him imagine in what manner 
he had offended his superior. 

“ Relieve the wheel,” continued Meachem, in 
aloud voice. One of the watch immediately 
came aft and took the wheel from Geordie’s 
hands. 

“Now !” cried the captain, dealing the Scotch- 
man a violent blow in the face which sent him into 
the lee scuppers, “take that! Heneeforth re- 
member that there’s a handle to my name.” 

“ Ay, sity” replied Geordie, as he picked him- 
self up. “But, do you ken we have handles to 
mam jugs in my country!” And he started 
forward. 

“Mr. Wilcox,” roared the captain, addressing 
himself to the mate, “send that impudent 
Seotchman to slush her down fore and aft, then 
let him scrape the rust off the anchors till supper 
time.” ‘ 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied Wilcox; and poor 
Geordie was “ worked up” for the remainder of 
the afternoon. 

Daring the second dogwatch that evening, this 
incident was freely and fully discussed in the. 
forecastle, and it was unanimously resolved that 
@ captain who would knock a man down 
for simply forgetting to add the “sir” to 
his name, was unreasonable, and furthermore, 
that Captain Meachem had got the wrong boys 
aboard if he expected to play the bully. 

The next day passed without any striking ex- 
hibition of the captain’s peculiar characteristics, 
with the exception of a severe lecture which the 
officer of the deck received upon the occasion of 
Meachem’s finding a piece of ropeyarn nearly 
three inches long upon the quarter-deck. 

“Why, sir,” exclaimed the captain, in the 
course of his remarks, “the officer who would 
permit a ropeyarn to encumber the deck, and 
offend the eye of his superior, would not scruple 
to go to sleep in his watch on deck, steal the 
chain cable in port, and sell it for old iron, or cut 
his captain’s throat. Neatness, sir, is as far 
ahead of godliness, as the flying jib-boom is 
ahead of the taffrail. If you go on in this way, 
I prédict that you will end your days upon the 
gallows, and bring the gray hairs of your aged 
parents in sorrow to the grave.” 

“ That can’t be, sir,” interrupted the mate, who 
was something of a wag in his way. “My 
father is bald, and my mother wears a wig.” 

“Silence!” thundered the captain. “I am 
perfectly astonished at your depravity. Next to 
& want of neatness, the habit of indulging in un- 
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seemly levity is most criminal. I have but very 
little hope of you, although the Bible(?) says 
that 


“CWhife the lamp holds out to burn, 
‘The vilest sinner may return.’ ” 


Captain Meachem was very fond of quoting 
the Scriptures, and the foregoing is a fair speci- 
men of his correctness. A famous Bible quota- 
tion of his was Pope’s well-known line : 


“ An honest mam’s the nobdlest work of God.” 


“Now,” continued Meachem, “ remove that 
unsightly object from my quarter-deck, and if I 
ever again find a just cause for anger, there will 
be trouble between you and I!” And the pom- 
pous little fellow stuek his thumbs in his vest 
pockets and strutted aft. 

“Come this way, a couple of you, with hand- 
spikes,” exclaimed the mate. 

Two men immediately hastened aft with cap- 
stan bars, procured from the rack around the 
mainmast. 

“Now, then, get a purchase under that Irish 
pennant, heave it alongside the rail, then get a 
heavy tackle and hoist it overboard,” commanded 
the mate, who was not a little amused at the 
absurdity of the captain’s condact. 

“Do you mean to insult me, sir?” demanded 
Meachem, turtting abruptly as he heard the mate’s 
commands. 

“By no means, captain, I only wished to get 
this terrible encumbrance into the sea with all 
possible despatch.” 

“ Drop your handspikes, you lubbers, and one 
of you chuck that ropeyarn overboard quicker’n 
lightning, or there’ll be a row,” exclaimed the 
captain, addressing himself to the men, without 
deigning to notice the mate. 

Upon this, the “Irish pennant” was quietly 
thrown overboard ; but the mate had succeeded 
in placing the captain in a most ridiculous posi- 
tion, and all the circumstances of the affair were 
soon reported forward. 

This happened on Satarday, the third day ot 
the passage. During the first and second days 
out, the decks had been thoroughly holystoned, 
and there was not yet so much as a spot to mar 
their purity, for they had been carefully washed 
down in the morning, swept at noon, and again 
washed off during the first dogwatch. The next 
day being the Sabbath, and the ship beimg now 
at sea, the men, of course expected to be on that 
day released from all labor except the necessary 
operations of trimming the yards, and making 
or shortening sail as might be required. 

Consequently the morning watch were mot a 
little surprised at being aroused from their com-. 
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fortable nooks in which they had stowed them- 
selves, at six o’clock, by these orders from the 
quarter-deck : 

“Lay aft here the watch. Man the force 
pamp and draw buckets. Call the other watch 
to holystone.” . 

This was not only an unexpected but a most 
disagreeable commencement of the appointed 
day of rest ; but there was no alternative but to 
obey, and the port watch tumbled lasily aft, 
while the third mate opened the forecastle door 
to call the starbowlines. 

“Starboard watch ah-o-o-y! Turn out, ye 
sleepers ; this is Sunday morning, and you must 
take a turn at your Bibles and prayer-books.” 
(Large holystones, which are drawn along the 
decks by ropes attached to ringbolts inserted in 
the end of the stone, are called by the sailors, 
Bibles ; while the smallor hand stones, which are 
used for serubbimg—the scrubee kneeling on 
deck, and plying the stone with both hands—are 
called prayer-books.) 

With many strong expressions of disgust, the 
starbowlines tumbled out of their bunks, jamped 
into their clothing and proceeded to take out the 
Bibles and prayer-books from the boatswain’s 
locker. 

“Iva too bad, bays,’ exclaimed the mate, 
coming forward. “It’s altogether too bad, but 
I can’t help it. It’s the old man’s orders.” 

“He be somethinged !” exelaimed one of the 
men. 

Another added a violent imprecation upon the 
old man’s optics ; but the mate pretended not to 
hear these polite remarks, and continued : 

“T shouldn’t think a man that has the Bible at 
his tongue’s end, like Captain Meachem, would 
forget the commandment in regard to the 
Sabbath.” 

“I reckon he reads it like this, sir,” interposed 
the man who had so unceremoniously consigned 
his skipper to perdition : 

“6 8ix daze shalt thou labor, and do all thet thou art 

Andon es seventh, holystone the decks and scrape the 

mn cable.” 


“guess ho does, Jack,” replied the mate, 
laughing. “But come, come boys, turn to and 
have a bad job over as quick as possible.” 

Accordingly the men hastened aft, with their 
holystones, buckets of sand and bars of soap, to 
give the already snow-white quarter-deck a fresh 
scouring. 

“ Don’t scrub too hard, boys, so as to wake the 
old man up,” said the mata, as they commenced 
operations, giving-at the same. time a sly wink to 
Jack Ratline. 
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“Ay, ay, sir,” responded Jack, seizing a 
prayer-book and squatting down upon the deck 
directly over the captain’s stateroom. As the 
mate observed Jack demurely apply the water, 
soap and sand to a piece of the deck about three 
feet square, exactly over the head of the old 
man’s berth, and roll up his sleeves for vigorous 
exertion, he turned away and walked forward to 
conceal his laughter. 

Then Jack proceeded to “spread himself” on 
scrubbing, viciously shoving his prayer-book 
back and forth with great force and rapidity, 
creating a sound not unlike rumbling thunder, or 
the roar of heavy artillery. Tho perspiration 
ran down his face, as he labored, but he steadily 
continued his exertions, being determined, as he 
said, “to make his part on deck as white as any 
on ’em ;” and if he had been allowed to remain 
long in that particular spot, it is quite probable 
that he would have succeeded in doing what one 
of his shipmates advised him to do; that is, scrub 
a hole through the deck, and drop the prayer- 
book on the-old man’s head. 

He had been at work scarcely five minutes, 
however, when Captain Meachem made his ap- 
pearance at the head of the companionway, 
partly dressed, and evidently in a great rage. 

“What do you mean, you villain, by scrubbing 
right over my head before I had turned out ?” 
exclaimed the irate little skipper. 

“1 didn’t know but what you bad turned ont, 
sir,” replied Jack, with amusing nonchalance. 
“T thought this was the place where you ginrally 
sot when you was on deck, and I took it bekase 
I reckon I kin holystone a deck whiter than ary 
other man aboard.” 

“It’s quite likely you can, judging from the 
energy which you have just displayed, and which 
has been the means of waking me from a pleas- 
ant dream of home,” replied Meachem, some- 
what mollified by the implicd consideration for 
his comfort which Jack had exhibitd, and 
scarcely knowing whether to be asgry or 
gracious. - 

*“T hope I haint offended you, sir,” continued 
Jack, “cos I was only trying to do what I 
thought would pleage ye.” 

“You are perfectly excusable, Jack,” replied 
the captain, whose wrath had now entirey disap- 
peared. “It seoms it was your zeal 0 do that 
which you thought would please me, Hat caused 
yan to scrub so energetically above ny head ?” 

“ Zactly so, sir,” replied Jack, puching his 


cap. 

“Very well, then, you may conthue to scrub 
the after part of the quarter-deck ntil the job is 
finished ; but before you go belowyou may stop 
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at the pantry, and the steward will give you the 
wherewithal to splice the main brace.” 

“Thank ye, sir,” responded Jack, resuming 
his labor in great glee, and “laying the flattering 
unction to his soul” that he had not only made 
the “lazy bugger” turn out, but hed earned a 
glass of grog by his scrubbing operations. 

After two hours of hard labor, the quarter- 
deck was thoroughly holystoned. The port 
watch, meanwhile, had washed down the main- 
deck, and now, breakfast being ready, all the 
men were sent below, except two ordinary sea- 
men, who were kept on deck to finish their labor 
of polishing the brass work. 

While the breakfast was discussed in the fore- 
castle, the morning operations were also discussed, 
minns the first syllable of the word. Scarcely 
had the men finished their after-breakfast pipes, 
when again the order of : 

“All hands on deck,” fell upon their aston- 
ished ears. 

“ Turn ont here,” cried the second mate, pok- 
ing his head into the forecastle. “Tauten up 
the running gear fore and aft. Get hold of the 
foretack, everybody.” 

The fore and maintacks and sheets were 
hauled taut, and then the same operation was 
performed upon the sheets, braces and halyards 
of the other sails. When all this was done, the 
men supposed that they would surely be allowed 
to go below in peace ; but Captain Meachem was 
not yet satisfied. 

“ Pamp ship, sir,” said he, addressing himself 
to the mate, and acccordingly the ‘old skiff” 
was pumped out. 

“Now then, men, lay the ropes in Flemish 
coils, and then you may have the reet of the day 
to yourselves,” continued Meachem, in a tone of 
gracious condescension. 

“No thanks to you; you send us below cos 
yer cay’t find nothin’ else to work us up on,” 
muttertd an indignant tar, load enough for the 
captain ‘o hear him. 

“Wha’s that, sir?” demanded the skipper, 
the words coming forth in a similar manner to 
the yéps of an angry cur. “Do you dare to 
growl iboard of my ship? Crawl up into the 
main-togallant crosstrees, and stay there till I 
call youdown.” 

The por fellow was obliged to obey, and 
crawling lowly up the rigging, he perched him- 
self upon he crosstrees, and amused himself by 
shaking hisfist at the captain, whenevor his back 
‘was turned, \o the great delight of the mate, who 


observed thele demonstrations of hostility. He 
was not calleddown until his shipmates had fin- 
ished their dinker, and was obliged to make the 
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best meal he could upon the cold fragments re- 
maining in the pans. y 

During the afternoon, a council of war was 
held in the forecastle, and it was finally decided 
that there should be no more Sunday holystoning 
on board the Whirlwind, that voyage, in spite of 
the old man. A method of abolishing thi¢ in- 
stitution of Captain Meachem’s was proposed 
and accepted, and two of the men wore chosen to 
do that which should make future holystoning an 
impossibility. 

On the mornings of Tuesday and Friday 
following, the Bibles and prayer-books were 
again brought in requisition, and the quarter- 
deck faithfnlly scoured. After this labor was 
finished on Friday, the captain was overheard to 
say to the mate: 

“ Next Sunday morning, sir, we will holystone 
the maindeck fore and _aft.” 

This was promptly reported in the forecastie, 
and the unanimous opimon was expressed that 
“the old man would find himself slightly mis- 
taken in that respect, when Sunday came.” 

At length the eventful morning arrived ; the 
bell had scarcely chimed the four strokes which 
denote six o’cloek, when again the order was 
passed forward to call the watch and get ready 
to “scour her down.” The watch were out of 
their berths and dressed in an incredibly short 
time, and as they emerged from the forecastle the 
second mate came forward with the key of the 
boatewain’s locker. But to his astonishment, he 
found upon opening this depository of holy- 
stones, marline-spikes, etc., that he was in that 
unpleasant position in which old Mother Hab- 
bard found herself when she 

—'' went to the cupboard, 
To get her poor dog a bone, 
But when she got there, the cupboard was bere, 
And so the poor dog got none.” 
For lo! the holystones were non invents sunt; 
and, as Paddy would express it, when he looked 
where they were they wa’n’t there! 

“« Here’s a go !” exclaimed the officer. “‘ Boys, 
the holystones are missing, do you know where 
they are?” 

“Gone?” echoed the men, in well-feigned 
surprise. ‘No, sir, we don’t know anything 
about ’em.” 

“You needn’t tell me that. I know you’ve 
put ’em out of the way yourselves to get clear of 
using ’em.” 

“Vell, hi’m blessed hif that haint too bad, 
sir,” exclaimed s cockney tar, who stood next to 
the second mate, ‘to haccuse hus hof ‘ooking 
the ’olystones, ven you knows that we loves to 
“olystone better’n we does to heat hour wittles.” 
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“That are aint according to the principles of | knives; but by Heaven you shall make every 


sour great free and enlightened republic, to ac- 
cuse men of arything till yeou’ve got some proof 
agin ’em,” added a Yankee. 

At this moment the mate came forward, and 
the’second mate informed him that the holystones 
were not in the boatswain’s locker. 

“Then I think they must be in another lock- 
er,” replied the mate. 

“ What locker do you think they’re in, sir?’ 
asked the second dickey. 

“Davy Jones’s,” drily replied the mate. 

“So I think, sir, and these villains have 
chucked ’em overboard ; but I’ll go and tell the 
old man, and I guess he'll fix ’em.” And offhe 
posted for the cabin. 

In a few minutes the old man came on deck in 
aterrible rage, declaring he’d flog the whole 
thip’s company if they didn’t instantly tell what 
they had done with the holystones. All hands 
were called aft and questioned, but one and all 
denied knowing anything whatever of the missing 
Bibles and prayer-books, and at length the cap- 
tain came to the wise conclusion that it wouldn’t 
be safe to punish the whole crew for what might 
have been the fault of a single person. 

“Never mind,” said he, “if you have thrown 
the holystones overboard, you sha’n’t get clear of 
feouring. Mr. Wilcox, unship the two grind- 
stones, and let them be used for holystones ; then 
take that soapstone slab in the galley and saw it 
Up into hand stones.” 

This was done immediately, and the work of 
holystoning was performed as usual, the grind- 
stones serving as Bibles, and the blocks of soap- 
stone as prayer-books. Of course it was more 
diffeult to scour the deck white with these rude 
contrivances than with proper stones, and the 

men unanimously decided at breakfast time that 
they had “shot their granny ” that time ! 

However, it was not too late to remedy this 
unforeseen difficulty, for if holystones could dis- 
Sppear 60 mysteriously, why might not grind- 
Sones also vanish? A hint to this effect was 
sufficient to inspire all with a belief that some of 
these fine mornings the extempore holystones 
Would be found to have followed their predeces- 
‘or. Nor were they mistaken. On Tuesday 
morning, search was made for the grindstones and 
soapstone slabs, but they too were’missing. 

At this discovery the old man raved till he 
could hanlly speak from hoarseness, and cursed 
till the air was blue; but without effect. 

“ Ah, you scoundrels,” he at length exclaimed, 
“Tl fix you for this. You shall now begin to 
‘erape the masts, and as you have thrown the 
Grindstones overboard, you must do it with dull 


inch of the masts as bright as a new dollar!” 

Accordingly all hands were set at work to 
scrape the masts, which were unpainted, from 
the royal trucks to the deck. Next to “ slushing 
down,” scraping is one of the most disagreeable 
tasks that a sailor is ever called upon to per- 
form. To be obliged to sit in the bight of a 
rope, swinging about the mast, and scrape the 
hard wood bright, is decidedly unpleasant at any 
time, but tenfold worse when your knife is dull, 
and long before night the crew of the Whirlwind 
began to fear that they had a second time de- 
stroyed their venerable maternal ancestor. 

There were but two men, it will be remembered, 
who knew what had become of the missing 
stones, and they kept their own counsel. As the 
men went forth, next morning, to renew their 
labor of scraping, they were surprieed to see the 
two grindstones restored to their places in the 
frames, ready for use; but their surprise did not 
prevent them from taking advantage of their re- 
covery, to sharpen their knives and scrapers. 

‘When Captain Meachem came on deck, he 
was informed that the grindstones had mysteri- 
ously re-appeared. 

“Very well,” said he, “before night I will 
have them taken into the cabin, and to-morrow 
morning we will holystone the decks again.” 

The work of scraping progressed rapidly now, 
and before night the scrapers had got as far down 
as the lower mastheads. About five o’clock in 
the afternoon the steward placed the grindstones 
in the half deck and locked them up. 

At the usual hour next morning the men were 
ordered to turn to and holystone ; but before the 
second mate could bring out the grindstones, the 
port watch had come aft with the proper holy- 
stones in their hands. 

“ Where in thunder did you find those stones ?”” 
asked the second mate. 

“In the boatswain’s locker,” was the reply. 

The second mate looked incredulous, but said 
nothing farther about the subject, and bade the 
men go to work at once. After the decks were 
thoroughly scoured, the holystones were placed 
in the half deck, and the grindstones were again 
brought on deck. Captain Mcachem now flat- 
tered himself that the holystones wero beyond 
the reach of the men ; but his curiosity was not 
8 little excited to know where they had been kept 
since their disappearance. 

The work of scraping was finished by Satur- 
day night, and on Sunday morning again the 
work of holystoning was attempted, but strange 
to say, both holystones and grindstones had 
again disappeared. 
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This time the eaptain’s rage knew no bounds. 
After cursing the men to his heart’s content, he 
ordered strict search to be made for the missing 
stones in the forecastle, between decks and hold ; 
but after the whole forenoon had been spent in 
this hopeless task, during which every chest and 
bunk in the forecastle, and every nook and cran- 
ny of the hold had been explored, without find- 
ing the stones, he concluded that this time they 
must have been thrown overboard, and retired 
below to plan some means of punishing the crew. 

Something in their appearance, however, 
warned him not to go too far, and at length he 
concluded to say no more about the matter, but 
to work the men up as much as possible during 
the remainder of the voyage. The officers were 
ordered to keep every man awake in his watch 
on deck at night, and various eye-openers were 
specified as proper to be used for this purpose, 
among which was the ingenious one of hooking 
the two blocks of a tackle to ringbolts in the 
deck several feet apart, and making the men 
swing away for hours together upon the fall, 
without, of course, gaining a tenth part of an 
inch. 
The officers, however, did not obey these 
orders, and the men continued to enjoy their 
stolen naps as usual. On the folowing Tuesday 
momning the second mate had occasion to go to 
the boatswain’s locker for a marline-spike, and 
upon opening the door discovered that the holy- 
stones had been again restored to their proper 
place. 

It is needless to describe the many mysterious 
disappearances and re-appearances of the holy- 
stones during the remainder of the voyage. 
Suffice it to say that they were never to be found 
on Sunday, and only once a week on a week day. 
Captain Meachem had them stowed in various 
places, but put them wherever he would, they 
were sure to disappear until the following Friday. 
At length it became £0 well understood that on 
this day alone tho holystones could be found, 
that .no attempt was made to ‘scour the decks at 
any other time. 

In due time the Whirlwind reached Havana, 
took in her cargo, sailed for home, and arrived at 
New York, hauled into the dock and discharged 
her crew. On the following day the men came 
aboard to be paid off, and as they received their 
wages, one after another departed. At length 
only one of the crew remained upon the ship. 
Ashe pocketed his “‘spondoolicks,” he turned 
toward the captain, saying: 

“I suppose, cap’n, you'd like to know where 
them holystones are?” (The stones had again 
been missing since the preceding Friday.) 
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“Yes, I should. Where are they?” replied 
Meachem. 

“Well, cap’n,” said the man, backing toward 
the cabin door, “ they’re under the lower bunk in 
your stateroom!” And he made a hasty exit. 

The captain could scarcely credit this ; but he 
hastened to his stateroam, and there indeed were 
the missing holystones, snugly stowed beneath 
his berth—probably the only place on board 
which had not been explored in the search for 
the stones after their second disappearance. 

The man exhibited to the mate before he left 
the ship, the manner in which the stones had * 
been placed there. It seems be had first carried 
them down between decks through the forecastle, 
then walked aft, and standing on the transom, 
raised a small hatch in the after cabin floor, 
through which he gained easy access to the 
cabin. Then, first making sare that the old man 
was asleep, he slipped into the stateroom, and 
deposited the holystones in their novel place of 
concealment. 

The captain could scarcely help smiling at the 
ingenious manner in which he had been out- 
witted, and as he had no longer any authority 
over the rascals, the subject was immediately 
dropped, and from that time forth nothing more 
was heard about the lost holystones. 





PICKLED CORPSES. 

It is not penenlly known that at Coppet, on 
the Lake of Geneva, the residence of the late 
Madame de Stael, and her father and mother, the 
celebrated Monsieur and Madame Necker, the 
latter are not there buried, but are preserved in a 
huge vat of spirits of wine. The curious—and 
they are not few—rush there to see this most 

i as well as di: le of sights. It was 
so much the desire of Monsieur Necker that he 
and his wife should be pickled in this strange 
manner, that, fearing his own family might not 
carry out his wishes, he left a certain sum to be 
paid yearly to the town for the Eupply of a cer- 
tain quantity of spirits of wine for that purpose. 
The vat is placed in the grounds close to the 
house, and partially hid by trees which his 
grandson, Monsieur le Baron de Stacl, had 
planted round it.—Court Journal. 





THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

Ten thousand human beings set forth together 
on their journey. After ten years, one-third at 
least have disappeared. At the middle point of 
the common measure of life, but half are still 
upon the road. Faster and faster, as the rank 
grows thinner, they that remain till now become 
weary and lie down to rise no more. At three- 
score and ten a band of some four hundred stilt 
struggle on. At ninety these have been reduced. 
to a handful of thirty trembling patriarchs. 
Year after year they fall in diminishing numbers. 
One lingers, perhaps, a lonely marvel, till the 
century is over. 'e look again, and the work 
of death is finished —Economst. 


THE FLORIST. 


The Hlorist. 


Winter, shod with fleecy snow, 
Who cometh white, and cold, and mute, 
Leet he shoul wake ibe Spring below. 
JaBRY CORNWALL. 








Seedling Verbenas. 

The best way of raising verbenas from the sced is to 
procure of some reliable florist half 2 dozen of the finest 
varieties, from white to dark purple. These seeds strould 
be sown in shallow pans, which must be kept in s warm 
room near the stove. The pans should be filled with rich, 
light,loamy soll, and kept well moistened, but not too wet 
As soon as the plants are of sufficient size to tmnsplant 
{nto pots, do so—but with great care, keeping the plants 
warm, but out of the sun. If the plants are destined to 
be trained to frames, prane out the weakest stalks; and 
when spring comes, you will find you have a vigorous, 
healthy plant, which will be covered with bloom during 
the summer months. Those destined for bedding out 
shoald be trained rather differently, being allowed to fal; 
over the sides of the pot; and to prevent the shoots from 
becoming weak, they should be supported by a light 
framework, hanging outside of the pot, made either of 
wire or reeds. 


Charooal. 

Tt hes been spoken of, that cuttings have been struck 
tm charcoal in Germany ; but It has now been aertained 
that all kinds of pants will grow in chareosl better than 
tm anything else. At'Bicton. near Sidmouth, the seat of 
Lady Rolie, bananas and other stove plants are grown ef 
& most extraordinary sise end vigor, by the use of char- 
coal mixed with loam; the whole being put loosely into 
the pots, without breaking the compost into small par 
ticles. Under this treatment, bananas only two years old. 
grow to a very large size and bear fruit. Greenhouse and 
hardy plants are grown in the same manner, and with 
similar success. 


Coccus. 

The scale-insect. These insects are troublesome on 
many wooded plants, such as the lemon and orange tree, 
end camellia; but more so in the kitchen-garden, on the 
vine and pineapple, than on flowering plants. One species 
of coccus infests the opuntin, and‘{s what we call eochi- 
neal; and another, on a kind of fig-tyee in India, produces 
the sabstance we call shell-lso, which is used in making 
sealing-wax. The only cure for these insects is brushing 
them off, and washing the branches with soft soap and 
water. 


Griffinia. 

Handsome bulbous-rooted plants, which require the 
heat of the stove, and which should be grown in equal 
parte of white sand, loam and pest. They sheuld be al- 
lowed s season of rest, complete rent, in winter, and ebun- 
dantly supplied with water whon they begin to grow after 
re-potting in the spring. They should have plenty of air; 
and they are inereased by offsets, which shouki be take 
off when they are re-potted. They flower in autumn. 





Saponaria. 

Soapwort. Very besutiful little plants, annual and pe- 
rennial, greatly resembling all kinds of lychnis. All the 
Kinds of sapogaria look well on rock-work, covering it 
with a profusion of beautiful little pink flowers, The 
handsomest kinds are Saponaria Ocymoides, 5. Calalrica, 
for the perennials; and S. Vaccarie, and S. Perfoliata, for 
the annuals, They will grow in any kind of garden soil. 
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Woisette Roses. 

‘These roses are not as sensitive to bad afr and improper 
soll as the teas; yet a few more of the delicate varieties, 
such as the Isabella Gray, the Jeune Desprey and ftie 
Chromatelia, will repay the oultivator:for a little extra 
clre. Plante of these, established in s conservatory, in 
good soll, and trained to the sashes or trellie-work, form 
eplendid festoons of rich flowers. Much discussion has 
taken place respecting the Inabelis Gray, and several 
prominent rose fanciers in England, whose opinions our 
American writers are but too ready to reecho, have 
‘spoken disparagingly of Ite blooming properties. Like 
many other novelties whieh sell at » high price, the plant 
han been eo excesively propagated, that little cuttings 
with just root enough to make them plants are sent 
absond, to be nureed instead of planted to prodtice bloom 
—mildewed and sick like s little Rebecca grape. Give 
‘an amateur a good, vigorous plant, and with proper treat- 
ment his Isabella Gray will prove the queen of Yellow Nol- 
settes—at least little inferior to the favorite Chromatella. 


A few Hints. 

Pelargoniums require soma especial attention ; re-pot all 
the plants intended for early bloom, and carefully train 
out the branches, so as to make bushy plants; nip off the 
end of the growing shoots; keep ina light and airy part 
of the house, near the giass, and fumigate often 20 as to 
keep down the green fly. Azaliag will show signs of freak 
growth, and as soon as they do, water more liberally. 
Ceniraries will need another shift, if growing repidly ; keep 
them near the glass, and practise fumigation regularly, as 
the green fly is destructive to the beauty of plants, and 
these especially. Achimenes and gloxiniss may now be 
re-potted, placing them in the warmest part of the house, 
and water sparingly for a week or two. 


Common Daisy (Bellis Perennis). 

Those who are now filling their greenhouses or windows 
with plants for winter flowering, should not forget to pro- 
cure a dozen or two pots of this sweet little fower. Placed 
near the glass on a shelf in a warm greenhouse, they 
flower early in the winter, and continue till spring is 
fairly opened. There are several varieties in cultivation, 
as the red, white, blush, mottled, red-quilled, white- 
quilled, and hen and Gaisy. The latter in a sin- 
guisr freak of one stemSupporting a quantity of flowers, 
instead of one, the normal type. 


Manettia. 

Climbing plants, some of which require a stove, though 
one species, manettia cordifolia, which has very bright 
scarlet flowers, is generally grown ins greenhouse. It is 
& native of Buenos Ayres, whence it was introduced in 
1681, and, like many plants from that country, it will 
very probebly stand the summer in the open border. Is 
should be grown in a mixture of sandy peat and loam; 
‘and when kept in a pot, be allowed plenty of room for its 
roots, and abundance of fresh air as often as possible. It 
is propagated by cuttings, which must be struck in sand, 
with bottom heat. 


The poet’s cassia. A pretty little shrab, a native of the 
south of Europe. It bears delicate white flowers, and 
should be grown im leam and peat; and is propagated by 
outtings. ‘ 


Curious Matters. 


‘Wonderful Machines. 

‘Fhe common cloek, i is said, beats in ticks, 17,100 
times in am hour. This is 411,840 a day, and 150,424,680 
‘a year, allowing the year to be 365 days and six hours. 
Somethnes watches will work with care for one bundred 
yeare—so we heve heard people sey. In that care they 
would last to beat 15,043,456,000 thes. Is it not sur 
prising thet they should be beet to pleces in half thet 
time? The watch ie made of hard metal—but there iss 
curious machine which is made of something not pear 90 
bard as steel or brass. It is not mech harder than the 
fiesh of. your arm, yet it will beat more than 5000 times 
‘an hour. 190,000 times a day, and 43,830,000 times a year. 
It will sometimes go om beating like the watch for one 
hundred years. That ‘curious machine” is the human 
heart. Is it not 


“« Btrange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long?” 


Curious Re-Union. 

In November, 1960, Mr. Brastus Salisbury, of Liverpool, 
Ohio, was married to Miss Helen Pritchard. About s 
year afterwards he took his departure to California, where 
he tofled in the mines until a few months ago. The cor 
reapondence between him and his wife was in some way 
Interrupted, but rumors reached ‘her that he had proved 
‘unfaithful, and she therefore procured ® divorce. This 
step was taken after her husband had been absent eight 
years; but Mrs. Salisbury had been Miss Pritchard again 
‘but afew months when her former husband returned. 
Overwhelmed with surprice at finding himeelf s bachelor, 
he took immediate steps to reinstate himself in his former 
position. ‘The charge against him he proved to be untrue; 
‘and after a courtship in due form, the couple were again 
married. 


A singular Death. 
The New Haven Journal says:—‘‘ Mr. Elihu Blakeslee, 


of Prospect, a hard-working and forehanded farmer, was 
taken ill a fow weeks since by the swelling of his arm. 
Although the most eminent physicians were called to his 
assistance, It continued to grow worse, until it was thought 
amputation was the only way to save his life. The arm 
was taken off, but from that time he continued to sink 
‘very rapidly wntil he died. His @ewas about 70. Before 
his death he made his will, leaving three of his children 
$10 each, and the other three the balance of his property, 
which is said to be quite extensive. There is probably not 
‘man who has labored more earnestly and continacusty 
to amase wealth than Mr. Binkeslee for thirty years past.’” 





Remarkable Appearance. 

A very curious phenomenon was observable from the 
steamer Sonora, as she entered the Gulf aboat twilight on 
& recent voyage, and It continued for some fifteen miles. 
‘The cea was the color of milk as far as the eye could reach: 
‘The paddles on the rudder even did not discolor it, nor 
tarn up a single point of the luminous phosphorescence 
with which the ship's path had been marked for several 
preceding nights. Captain Baby mentioned that patches 
‘and streaks of this ‘‘ milky ses” he had occastonelly seen, 
wut never anything of the sort en s0 latge scale before. 
In drawing a bucketful of water, it presented mo unasual 
‘appearance; under s powerful glass; however. it was found 
to be all alive with animalculs. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Ingenious Mechanism: " 

‘The Norwich (Engiand) Mercury says that “after years 
of mechanical labor and many mathematical tests, Mr. 
James White, of Wickham Market, hes completed, and 
has now in active operation, s self-winding clock, which 
determines the time with unfailing accuracy, continuing 
‘s constant motion by Itself, never requiring fo be wound 
‘wp, and which will perpetumte ite movements eo long as 
its component parts existe.” As this would be nothing 
more nor less than perpetual motion, it would require 
more than a simple statement of this kind to preve the 
truth of the existence of such an instrument. 


Scientific Fact. 

Burning-fluld explosions are not generally caused by 
contact of the flame with the fluid itself, but with the gas 
that is always escaping from the fluid when open to the 
air. People not understanding this fact, think they may 
safely fill lighted lamps, if they do not allow the flame to 
touch the fluid iteelf; but the invisible gas rises, touches 
the flame, the lamp explodes, and the consequences are 
sad, perhaps fatal. Never bring s lighted lamp within » 
foot, at the very nearest, of open fluid. 


Historical Incident. ‘ 

Bir Walter Raleigh, who was the first discoverer of the 
value of the potato as a food for man, one day ordered & 
Jot of dry weeds to be collected end burmed. Among 
these was s lot of dried potatoss. After the bonfire, these 
potatoes were picked up thoroughly Yoasted. Sir Walter 
tasted and pronounced them delicious. By this accident 
‘was discovered a species of food which has saved millions 
of the human race from starvation. 


Natural Oil. 

Petroleum, or rock oil, engages the attention of the 
Pennsylvania people. In Crawford county the excitement 
ia especially great; and everybody is digging wells to find 
the oil, or investing money in it. A great reservoir of it 
has been tapped at Titusville; hundreds of wells show it 
In other parts of the county, and the excitement ts spread: 
ing. Except that it wants purifying, it resembles the 
kerosene or coal of! now in use. 





Remarkable. 

‘The New Orleans Delta reports that Joseph Wheeler, 
who had been deaf and dumb for about feur years, lately 
ventured very pear the mouth of 8 eannon—and when it 
‘was fired, he was knocked dowm senseless by the concus- 
sion. On recovering, to the surprise of all he spoke as 
fluently as anybody, and heard and answered all ques 
tions put to him, and is up to this time retailing language 
out in Jarge doses. 


An old Stager. 

Abram F. Scrazton, of Madison, Conn., whe is new 76 
years of age, has never ridden in « railway car in his life, 
and has determined that’ he never will. He invariably 
walks from Madison to New Haven. when business calls 
him; and performed this fest one day, lately, returning 
the next, a distance of twenty-one miles, in about five 
hours and s half, without serious fatigue. 


An aged Negro. 

‘A negro woman, named Claré Wilson, died near Alton. 
Tiinois, December 18, 1859, at the age of 120. She settled 
tn Alton, in 1840, being then nearly one hundred years 
old. The Alton Courier says :—'‘ Bhe was born and raised 
fm South Carolina, and her earliest recolfections were of 
Charleston, In that State, which she rememnbers as a 
smart village, instead of the great city i# now is.” 





CUREOUS MATTERS. 


How to find Water in ttss Desers. 

‘When the water begins to run short, end the known 
fountains have failed (as is too often the sad hap of these 
desert wells), fortunate is the man who owns a tame 
Chacma, or ‘ Bebian,” as it is called. The animal is frat 
Geprived of water for a whole day, until it is furious with 
thirst, which is increased by giving it salt provisions, or 
putting salt Into bis mouth. This apparent cruelty is, 
however, an act of true merey, as on the. Ohsama may 
depend the existence of iteslf and the whole party. A 
long rope Is now tied to the baboon’s collar, and it is suf 
fered to run about wherever it chooses—the rope being 
merely used as a means to prevent the animal from get- 
ting out of sight. The baboon now assumes the leader 
ship of the band, and becomes the most important per- 
sonage of the party. First it runs forward a little, then 
stops; gets on its hind feet, and sniffs up the air, especially 
taking care of the wind and its direction. It will then, 
perhaps, change the direction of its course, and after run- 
ning for some distance take another observation. Pre- 
eently it will spy out a blade of grass, or similar object, 
pluck it up, turn it on all sides, smell it, and then go for- 
ward again. And thus the animal proceeds until it leads 
the party to water, guided by some mysterious instinct, 
which appears to be totally independent of reasoning. 





Singular restoration to Hearing and Speech. 

The New Orleans Delta relates that a young man of 
that city named Joseph Wheeler, who had been deaf and 
dumb for four or five years past, was suddenly restored to 
his hearing and speech under the following circumstances: 
During the firing of a salute in front of Jackson Square, 
he went up very near the mouth of the cannon, and be- 
fore those around could interfere to take him away, the 
cannon was touched off, and the concussion knocked him 
down, throwing him fifteen feet. He was picked up sepee- 
leas and conveyed to the police station, where some water 
was sprinkled in his face. To the utter surprise and 
astonishment of all around, as soon as he opened his eyes 
he spoke as fluently as anybody, and heard and answered 
all questions put to him, and has evidently fully recovered 
the power of speech. 
Autophagy--the Act of eating Oneself. 

‘Ata late meeting of the French Academy of Medicine, 
a very singular paper was read on “‘ Autophagy, Spontan- 
cous and Artificial.” M. Anselmier, the author of the 
peper, bases his theory on the fact that the body, when 
deprived of its ordinary nutriment, consumes Itself, until, 
‘as its substance wastes away, its temperatare falls and 
death ensues. He had proved by experiments that the 
most economical method for this self-consumption is to 
keep up the ordinary processes of nutrition by slight 
bleeding and drinking the blood. Of two animals ina 
similar condition, one of which he starved, and the other 
fed upon its own blood alone, the latter lived several days 
longer than the former. 


Very Curious. 

‘There has recently been presented to the Museum of 
the Medical College, Mobile, a beautiful specimen of le- 
gatta or lace-wood tree. The peculiarity of it is in the 
fibrous nature of the bark, which is about an eighth of 
an inch thick. From this bark has been dissected more 
than twenty coats of apparently real crape or lace, most 
of them large enough to serve asa small handkerchief. 
‘It eam be washed and ironed like ordinary muslin. The 
tree is a native of the West Indies, and is very rare. 
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Curious Experiments. 

Some curious experiments have receriily taken place at 
Paris, to test a new contrivance for protecting firemen 
from the action of the flames, and enabling them to resist 
astrong heat. It consists of gloves made of amianthus, a 
kind of filamentous mincral—a helmet of the same mate- 
rial fitting into another of wire geuse, and a shield one 
metre in length and eighty centimetres broad, besides 
other garments of the abovementioned material. Three 
men having put on the gloves were enabled to carry tron 
bars at a white heat for three minutes, without being 
obliged to let go their hold. Straw was afterwards set fire 
to in a large cast-iron cantdton, and continually kept up, 
while fireman, wearing the double helmet abovemen- 
tloned, stood above the flames, which he warded off with 
the shield. Although they rose at times above bis head, 
he was able to keep his post for s minute anda half. Nu- 
merous other experiments were tried, which demonstrated 
the success of the materials used. 


Railroad Timepieces. 

The conductors on the iiwies, Freoch snd Liallan rai- 
roads carry a watch of ingenious construction, designed 
to lessen the danger of accidents. The aperture by which 
the watch is wound up is abcessible to the conductor; but 
that by which the hands are regulated can be opened only 
by an official, whose business it is to set all the watches 
by a common standard. Thus the time of running the 
trains is rendered uniform, and no accident is excused on 
the ground of mistake. The aperture by which the dial 
is regulated is closed by an application of a system of 
permutation, such as is employed in some permutating 
locks. 


Strange Tragedy. 

A singolar and dreadful occurrence took place et San 
Juan de les Remedios, Cubs, recently. A woman, who 
had never exhibited any symptoms of madness, suddenty, 
it fs supposed, became insane, and taking four ploces of 
rope, during the temporsry absence of her husbind, sus- 
pended them to the eeiling of her house, hung s fhrorite 
game-cock with one, her youngest child, three months 
old, with another, her other child, four years old, with 
the third, and herself with the fourth rope. Her husband 
returning, found the woman and the eldest child still 
struggling, cut them down and they were restored; the 
youngest child and the fowl were dead. 


Origin of the term Muslin. 

The city of Mosul stands on the western bank of the 
Tigris, opposite the site of ancient Nineveh. ‘‘ All those 
cloths of gold which we call ‘muslins,’"’ says Marco Polo, 
‘Care of the manufacture of Mosul.” It is probable that 
the elty of Mosul, at that time one of the principal centre- 
ports of Eastern commerce, may have given the appella- 
tion to various products of the loom, conveyed thence to 
the Mediterranean. 

Transfusion of Blood. 

‘A successful case of transfusion of blood into the veins 
ofa woman wns performed lately in Kilmarnock, Ayrahire, 
Scotland. The woman, although in the prime of life, had 
Decome #0 weak from the loss of blood, that pulsation was 
at times imperceptible. The blood of a friend was injected 
into a vein in one of her-arms, and the most cheering re- 
sults were immediately manifested. She continued to 
improve rapidly, and at last sccounts was comsidered! 
beyond the reach of danger. 


The Gousewitfe. 


Egg Sauce. 

Boll the eggs hard, cut them into dice, and put the 
pleces into melted butter. The yolk may, however, be 
crushed to s powder, and used to thicken the butter. Or, 
if amore savory sauce is required, boil two eggs hard, 
mince them very fine, adds third portion of grated ham 
or tongue, a very little white pepper, and the juice of a 
lemon; warm it up in melted butter. It is chiefly used 
for roast fowl and salt codfish ; and if the butter be sound, 
the salted will be found quite as good for all these pur- 
poses as the fresh. 


Cool Rooms. 

In fevers a cool room frequently does as much good as 
medicine; blinds coated with the following composition, 
and placed outside the window, are both sun and rain- 
proof. The grestest heat will not affect them. Boll well 
together two pounds of turpentine, one pound of litharge 
in powder, and two or three pounds of linseed oll; the 
blinds are to be brushed over with this varnish, and dried 
in the sun. Umbrellas, light linen coats, and covers of 
hats, may be eo treated. 


Game Pudding. 

Game of any description can be made into puddings, and 
when partly boned, well spiced, with minced truffle or 
mushroom, mace, and 8 clove of garlic, and boiled within 
rich paste, they are very rich, and the peste particularly 
fine, as it absorbs so much of the gravy; but the boiling 
deprives the game of much of its high flaror—and a wood- 
cock or a snipe should never be s0 dressed, as they love all 
the savor of the trail. 


Potato Pie. 

As many potatoes washed and oliced as will fill » ple 
dish, a little salt and pepper, ® sprinkling of finely chepped 
ontons, « teacupfal of cream (or good milk), a bit of but- 
ter the sise of s walnut, cover with mest pie crust, and 
Deke till the potatoes are thoronghly done. If crust is 
not spproved it is good without. 





Bread Cheesecakes. 

Slice a penny loaf as thin as possfble, pour on its pint 
of bolling cream. When well soaked, beat it very fine, 
add eight eggs, half a pound of butter, » grated nutmeg, 
half a pound of curtants, © spoonful of brandy or white 
wine. Beat them up well together, and beke in raised 
cruste or patty-pans. . 


Mince Pie. 

One cracker and a half, three spoonsful of melted but- 
ter, a cup of vinegar, one cup of molasses, raisins and 
spice to your taste. Melt the butter and vinegar, then 
add the rest, and fill your paste. Cover as usual. This, 
if well made, can hardly be distinguished from a minced 
ple of meat and apples. 


Lemon Pudding. 

Half a pound of flour, half = pound of sust out very 
fine, half s pound of crushed sugar, the rind of two 
lemons, and the juice of one or two eggs; boll it four 
hoursin a shape. Served up without sauce it is excellent. 





Bee Pudding. 
‘Take any number of eggs, their weight in flour, brown 


sugar and butter, and a few currants or chopped raisins, 
as preferred. Mix well together by means of the eggs. 
Bake in buttered moulds; serve hot with wine sauce. 





THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Oyster Patties, or Pies, 

As you open the oysters separate them from the liquor, 
which strain; parbell them after taking off the beards; 
parboil sweetbreads, cut them in allces, lay them and the 
oysters in layers, season lightly with salt, pepper and 
mace; then put half's teacupfal of liquor and the same of 
gravy; bake in = slow oven. Before serving, put a tee- 
cupful of cream, a little more oyster liquor, and a cupful 
of white gravy, all warm, but not boiled. If for patties, 
the oyrters should be cut in amall dice, gently stewed and 
seasoned as above, and put in the plate when ready for 
the table. 


Sponge Cake. 

‘A quarter of a pound of lump sugar, three-quarters of 
& pound of flour well dressed, the rind of a lemon grated, 
sevdn eggs, leaving two of the whites out; do not beat up 
the eggs; boil the sugar in quarter of a pint of water, 
and pour it boiling hot on the eggs, whisking them very 
quickly while the sugar t# poured gently on them; con- 
tinue to whisk ft for twenty minutes; stir in the flour, 
but do not whisk ft after; put it into moulds, well but- 
tered, and bake it ina quick oven. Be careful to have 
the oven ready, or the cake will be heavy. 

Jumbles. 

‘Take a quarter of s pound of flour, a quarter of a pound 
of powdered loaf suger, two ounces of butter, rubbed in 
the flour, two ounces of currants, two eggs, and « amall 
quantity of brandy. Drop them on tins. 


Gingerbread. 
Three-quarters of a pound of butter (dissolved), two 


pounds and a half of trescle, three pounds of flour, half 
@ pound of moist sugar, two ounces and half of ginger, 
and a quarter of a pound of candied peel. 
Caledonian Cream. 

‘Two teaspoonsful of white sugar, one teaspoonful of rasp- 
Derry jam, two whites of eggs, Juice of onelemon. Beat 
for halfan hour; serve up sprinkled with fancy biscuits. 





Block Biscuits. 

Half a pound of butter beaten up tos cream, half s 
pound of ground rice, three-quarters of s pound of flour, 
half‘ pound of loafeugar, four eggs, and s little sal volatile. 


Cup Cake. 

One cup of sugar, one of butter, three and « half of 
flour, four eggs, halfa cup of cream, and half a teaspoon- 
fal of saloratus. 





To Stop Mouse-holes. 

Stop mouse-holes with plugs of common hard soap, 
and you will do it effectually. Rate, roaches and ants 
will not disregard It. 


Cure for Warts and Corns. 

The bark of the willow tree burnt to ashes applied to 
the parts, will remove all corns or excreacences on any part 
of the body. 

Rice Cake. 

Three eggs and the same weight of ground rice and 

sugar, mixed and beaten well. Bake quickly in a mould. 





Salted Fish. 
‘A glass of vinegar put Into the water you lay your fish 


+ fn to soak will fetch out most of the salt. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Picture-Varnish. 

The pictare, whether wood engraving or steel, must be 
stretched upon a common wooden frame. It can then be 
varnisbed in this manner :—Best pale glue and white curd 
soap, half an ounce of esch; hot water, a quarter of » 
pint; dissolve, and then add a quarter of an ounce of alum 
powdered. Or else, make a solution of isinglass in water, 
and cover the print with it; then, when dry, apply with a 
camel’s-hair brush a varnish made of one ounce of Canada 
balsam and two ounces of spirit of turpentine, mixed 
together. 

Panads. 4 

A glass of white wine gnd an equal quantity of water, 
with a little nutmeg and lemon-peel, should be set over a 
clear fire, in a very nice saucepan; the moment it boils 
up, throw in a large tablespoonful of very fine bread 
orumbs ; stir it for a minute or two, until it is well mixed 
and thickened. If wanted for an invalid. where wine 
might not be proper, make as directed, only putting more 
water instead of the wine; and when it Is nearly resdy to 
take off the fire, add the juice of a lemon or orange. 


Short, or Luncheon Cake. 

Put {nto a basin sufficiently large to hold the whole in- 
gredients, half’ pound of fresh butter, and set it in the 
oven to melt. In the meantime mix well with one pound 
of flour two teaspoonsful of Borwick’s baking powder, a 
quarter of » pound of pounded loaf sugar, half a pound of 
eurrants washed gnd dried. two ounces of candied peel, = 
Uittle mixed spice, with malt to taste. Mix three well 
beaten fresh eggs with the butter, then add the whole. 
Bake in a quick oven. 


Cold Cream. 

Oil of almonds, one pound; white wax, four ounces; 
melt, pour into a warm mortar; add by degrees, rose 
water. one pint. It should be light and white. Or else, 
take ofl of almonds, one ounce; white wax and spermaceti, 
of each, one drachm ; rose water, one ounce; orange flower 
Water, a quarter of an ounce. 


Perfume-Bags. 

Take of cloves, caraway seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnemoa 
snd Tonquin beans, each half an ounce; then add as 
much Florentine orris-root as will equal the other ingre- 
dients put together; grind the whole well to powder, and 
pat it into little bags among your clothes, etc. 


Caper Sauce, white. 

Put whole capers into melted butter, adding a little of 
the vinegar they are pickled in, a pinch of salt, and suff- 
dent cream to make it white. Thie is used principally 
for boiled mutton. 


Caledonian Cream. a 

Two teaspoonsful of white sagar, one teaspoonful of 
raspberry jam, two whites of eggs, juice of one lemon. 
Beat for half an hour. Serve up sprinkled with fancy 
Diseults. 


Rice Buns. 

Take a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, and beat well 
with two eggs; then add s quarter of s pound of ground 
teu, and flavor with any essence preferred. Bake in 
drop tins. 

Mouldy Ink. : 

One and a half dosea cloves (more or less, sccording to 
the size of the bottle,) bruised with gum Arabic are to be 
put into the bottle, 
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Portable Balls for removing Grease Spots. 

Dry fuller’s earth so as to crumble it into powder, and 
molstea it well with lemon.juice; add s small quantity of 
pure pulverized pearlash, and work the whole up into s 
thick peste; roll it into amall balls, let them completely 
dry in the heat of the sun, and they will.then be fit for 
use. The manner of using them is by molstening with 
water the spots on the cloth, rubbing the ball over, and 
leaving it to dry in the sun; on washing the spots with 
common water, and very often with brushing alone, the 
spots instently disappear. 

Apple Sauce. 

Pare, core and slice some apples, and put them in a 
stone jar, into a saucepan of water, or on a hot bearth. 
Ifon a hearth, let s spoonful or tworof water be put in to 
keep them from burning. When they are done, bruise 
them toa mash, and put to them a plece of butter the 
sizo of a nutmeg, and a little brown sugar, if required; 
but It destroys the slight acid flavor of the apples, and its 
corrective to goose and pork. 


To make Lemon Syrup. 

Take two pounds of loaf sugar and put it to two pints 
of water, and boll gently for half an hour. Put it ins 
besin till cold. Then take one ounce of citric acid beat 
to a powder, and halfa drachm of essence of lemon, mixed 
together before added tothe syrup. Put two tablespoons- 
ful of the syrup into the tumbler, and fill up with cold 
water. 


Hilton Pudding. 

Take some thick slices of bread, cut off the crust, and 
soak It well in milk; remove it into a dry dish, and wash 
it over with egg, and grate a small quantity of nutmeg on 
it. Boll some lard, and put in the prepared bread; fry it 
ef s light brown. When served up, pour white wine 
sauce and scatter powdered sugar over it. 


Sauce for Rump-Steak, 

Take equal parts of ale, red wine and catsup, a plece of 
butter anda little pepper, with a teaspoonful of garlic 
vinegar; stir these over the fire in a small saucepan, and 
pour it very hot upon the steek. It will form a pleasant 
addition to the gravy of any roast meat, and can be made 
in a few minutes. . 


Indian Meal Puffs. 

Into one quart of boHiing milk stir eight tablespoonsful 
of meal and Sour spoonsful of wugar. Boll five minutes, 
stirring constantly. When cool, add six well-beaten eggs. 
Bake in buttered cups half en hour. Try them with s 
little butter and maple molaseas, and see if they are not 


good. 


Lemon Pudding. 

Half a pound of bread crumbs, quarter of a pound of 
suet, quarter of a pound of brown sugar, one lemon, juice 
and rind, and one egg; to be beiled in s mould one hour. 
Serve with s little wine sauce, if approved. 


Rate and Rat-Holes. 

It is better to stop ratcholes with pleces of sticks or 
chips chopped up into lengths of one or two inches, satu- 
rated with coal tar and rammed into their holes, than to 
pour it into them. 


Editor's Table. 
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THANKSGIVING PUMPKINS AND GIRLS. 

A foreign correspondent of the New York 
Times says : “A private letter from Berlin gives 
an account of the American Thanksgiving 
dinner on the 24h of November. About sev- 
enty Americans sat down to a substantial repast 
of American viands— turkey, mince-pie and 
pumpkin-pie (the latter supplied by a New Eng- 
land lady). My enthusiastic epicure of a cor- 
respondent says of the pumpkin-pie: ‘It was not 
exactly the same as it used to be in America, but 
formed, after all, as M—— says, “a very good 
translation!” It lacked only that thin brown 
skin, which we children used to delight to peel 
off, and eat first!’ Notwithstanding the abeence 
of the thin brown skin, our countrymen made 
themselves very merry with toasts, and specches, 
and jokes. Among other comical sayings, a 
gentleman from Massachusetts spoke for the la 
dies, claiming it as his privilege, since he came 
from a town that once received General Jackson 
with five miles of girls; but was somewhat dis- 
concerted by the remark of a gentleman from 
Virginia, who said that ‘if a miss was as good 
as a mile, that meant exactly five girls.’” 





Coasrwisz STEAMERS.—The coastwise steam 
commerce of the United States is yet in its in- 
fancy, but is destined to become an interest of the 
first importance. Steamers of medium size, 
probably iron propellors, must before many 
years ply between all ports on thé Atlantic coast 
and in the Gulf of Mexico, as they do now on 
the coast of the United Kingdom. 





Maraimon1at.—A man in Johnson county, 
Towns, sixty-five years of age, forgetting that 


“ Grabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together,” 


was lately united in matrimony to a girl of 





Onion oF a Wonp.—A litcrary gentleman, 
of London, claims that the word whig was de- 
rived from the initial of the party motto, “ We 
hopo in God.” 

re 

Marrs Svcar.—Our maple sagar crop in this 
country amounts to nearly $34,000, ,000—thirty- 
four millions of dollars a yoar! 





THE SKY AND THE WEATHER. 

The color of the sky, at particular times, 
affords wonderfully good guidance as an indicator 
of the weather. Net only does a rosy sunset 
presage fair weather,and a ruddy sunset bad 
weather, but there are other tints which speak 
with equal clearness and accuracy. A bright 
yellow sky in the evening imdicates wind; a pale 
yellow, wet; a neutral gray color constitutes a 
favorable sign in the evening, an unfavorable one 
in the morning. The clonds again are full of 
meaning in themselves. If their forms are soft, 
undefined, and feathery, the weather will be fine ; 
if the edges are hard, sharp, definite, it will be 
foul. Generally speaking, any deep, unusual 
hucs betoken wind or rain; while the more quiet 
and delicate tints bespeak fair weather. These 
are simple maxims; and yet not so simple bus 
that the English Board of Trade has thoughs fit 
to publish them for the use of seafaring men. 


ore 

Beauty.—Socrates called beauty a short-lived 
tyranny ; Plato, a privilege of naterc; Theo- 
phrastus, a silent cheat ; Theocritus, a delightfal 
prejudice; Carneades, a solitary kingdom ; 
Domitian said that nothing was more grateful ; 
Aristotle affirmed that beauty was better than all 
the letters of recommendation in the world ; Ho- 
mer, that ’twas a glorious gift of nature; and 
Ovid, alluding to him, calls it a favor bestowed 
by the gods. 


A coop Hixt.—TIf, in mstracting a child, yon 
are vexed with it for want of adroitness, try, if 
you have never tried before, to write with your 
left hand, and remember that a child is all left 
hand. 





Correctioy.—In speaking of the weight 
which Dr. Winship the strong man could lift, 
the types made us say in our last number of the 
Magazine two hundred pounds in place of ten 


hundred pounds. 
et 


Question axp Answer.—Why is an Eng- 
lishman like nineteen shillings? Because he is 
under a sovereign. 





Expsnrence.—Experience is the best teacher 
in the world; but then her charges aro higher 
than those of any other school-ma’am. 





BDIFGES TABLE. 


SUCCESS IN LE¥E. 

Every one wishes to succeed in life, and suc- 
cess—of course we speak of suctess attained by 
honorable means—is a duty. The goals of the 
travellers who start upon the highway of life are 
as various as the tastes of man: one seeks polit- 
ical distinction, another military renown, a third 
Fterary fame, s fourth the laarels of the artist, a 
fifth, perhaps, aims at attaining pre-eminent skill 
in eome handicraft. Too many pursue wealth, 
not as a means, but as an end. At first, and to 
the eyes of youth, the attainment of each of 
these objects appears easy. In the mirage of 
life’s young dream each favorite object looms up 
distinctly and near at hand, and it seems as if it 
required but a few rapid strides to grasp them. 
But as mile after mile is passed and hour after 
hour glides away, we sce the phantom recede be- 
fore us, as Mt. Blane recedes before the ap- 
preaching tourist. We see that there are flinty 
paths, and deep ravines, and wild, whirling 
‘streams to be traversed before we reach the prize, 
and the faiuthearted come to think that the cov- 
eted good is unattamable. But the mountain 
comes not to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the 
fountain. To drop allegory and figurative ex- 
preesion, success is attainable, but only through 
persevering labor which involves an iron will. 
In oer copy books at school we are taught to 
write over and over again the dogma, “Labor 
congaers everything ;” but personal experience, 
or that of others only can teach us that ‘“ Noth- 
ing is impossible with him who wills.” Will and 
Iabor are more than a match for “those twin- 
jailers of the heart, low birth and iron fortune.” 

A young French officer was often heard ta 
aay to himself, as he paced his narrow quarters, 
“I will be a great general, and I will be marshal 
of France.” And he became both. The Duke 
ot Marlborough, as he sat shaking in‘ his saddle 
on the eve of'a terrible battle, was wont to ex- 
chim, “‘See how this little body trembles at 
what this. great soul is about to achieve.” This 
was not the frothy bedst of # vain man, but the 
declaration of one who knew that his iron will 
would override every obstacle, and ih the might 
of its inflexibility, reach the goal of victory at 
fast. Tho determination to succeed works mir- 
acles. It gives the man apparently most unfit to 
6aceeed in any given walk, a mastery over ad- 
verse circumstances, and a triumph over rivals 
favored by nature. “It is quite alarming,” says 
Victor Hugo, “ to see the catalogue of prepara- 
tory studies marked out for the apprenticeship of 
the general; bat how many excellent gencrabs 
there have been who oduld not even read! It 
would seem the first condition, the sine qua non 
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of evéry man destined for the wars, that he 
should have good eyes, or at least that he should 
be stout and active, Sureenosgh. Butacrowd 
of great genergls have been one-eyed or crippled. 
Philip was one-eyed, lame, and maimed of one 
hand; Hannibal was one-eyed; Bajaset and 
Tametlane—the two thuader-bolte of war, in 
their age—were, the one lame, the other halt 
blind. Laxembarg washanchbacked. It seems 
even that natere, inridicale of all eur calcula- 
tions, had wished to shew us the pheyamenon of 
& gemeral totally blind, guiding an srmy,.mar- 
shalling his troops for battle, and wianing victor 
ries. Such a man was. Ziska, chief of the 
Husaites.” 

One would think that to be a distinguished 
painter hands at,least were nepessary. But there 
is an excellent Earoppan artist, born without 
hands, and who manages his brush and crayon 
with hig feet more dexterously then many a pro: 
feasional painter endowed with flexible fingers. 
And a more surprising, case yet wag that of an 
English lady who hed neither haads nor arms, 
was a mere trunk, in short, who held her pencil 
in her teeth, and yet painted well. There is a 
case on record of a crippled shoemaker in Essex 
county, so unfortunate.as to be able to move 
about: only on his hands apd knees, yet who 
drained, reclaimed snd cultivated one acre of 
land, stocked it with fruit trees, and raised from 
it ex -hundred dollars’ worth of produce ina 
year. After such examples, who of us need ba 
discouraged t 

It is this digbelipf in impopsibilities. which has 
rendered our own beloved country the wonder of 
the universe. Never before were a whole people 
imbued with such a real for labor and, such a de- 
termination to sueceed.. Look at the result !|—a 
continent cleared of. primeval forests; thirty- 
three great soversignties established, peopled, 
supplied with .chnrahes, schools, roads, libraries, 
manufactures, afte; the deep-rooted oaks and 
pines of centuries bnilding a magnificent mer, 
cantile marine that bears our flag and our wealth 
to every quarter ef the globe; a net-work of 
rajlroad and canals and telegraphs, linking the. 
whole territory between, the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, the lakes and the gulf together in body 
and mind; and lJ this aecomplished in less than 
two ceaturies and a half by the invincible force 
of united will apd labor ! 

+22 + ____—_ 

Mytnorocicat.—When your hair gets into 


disorder, what heathen deity should it name ? 
Comus (Comb us). 


Tax.—The theatres of New York pay an 
annual tax into the city treasnry of sone $6000. 


THE INDIANS OF HEW ENGLAND. 

Who that looks upon one of those dusky 
specimens of humanity, that are occasionally 
seen about our railroad stations, peddling small 
wares, can realize that he belongs to the same 
race which produced the princely Uncas and the 
royal Philip, the warrior sachem of Mount Hope? 
Yet the same blood that ooarsed impetuously 
through the veins of the once lordly possessors 
of the soil on which we dwell, filters sluggishly 
through the handful of red men yet hueddled to- 
gether, or sparsely scattered in Massachusetts 
and in Maime. And the more intelligent among 
these people must experience many a bitter 
pang, as they contrast their present condition, 
their restricted limits, the restraints which they 
suffer, with the eminence, the wide raage, and 
the independence of their ancesters. ‘I have 
been looking at your beautiful city,” said an 
Indian chief to General Knox, at New York, in 
1789, “I have been looking at your beautiful 
city—the great water—your fine country, and see 
how happy you allere. But then I could not 
help thinking that this fine country, and this 
great water, were once ours. Our ancestors 
lived here—they enjoyed it as their own in peace. 
It was the gift of the Great Spirit to themselves 
and their children. At last, the white people 
came here in a great canoe.” He proceeded to 
describe in brief, but eloquent terms, the conduct 
and progress of the whites, ending: “They 
brought spirituous and intoxicating liquors with 
them, of which the Indians became very fond. 
They persuaded us to cell them some land. 
Finally, they drove us beck, from time to time, 
into the wilderness, far from the water and the 
fish and the oysters. They have destroyed the 
game—onur people have wasted away, and now 
we live miserable and wretched, while you are 
enjoying our fine and beautiful country. This 
makes me sorry, brethren ! and I canrtot help it.” 

To a man who feels thus, and appeals thus to 
your own feelings, it is useless and cruel to reply 
with arguments that pass current only among 
the civilized, vix.: That land belongs of right 
only to those who can use, not te those who pos- 
sees it; that a territory which supports thousands 
of men, cannot be abandoned to a handful ; or, 
that the land owned by the aborigines was trans- 
ferred to the whites on the usual conditions of 
purchase and sale. In fact, the purchase of the 
Indian lands was a mieré Sire ; the whites giving 
what they knew to be an unfair equivalent, tak- 
ing undue advantage of i ignorance of. value on 
the part of_ thoge_with whom they ‘dealt. Our 
fathers indeed.gave these poor children of the 
orest what they asked, but they should have 
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given more. Step by step the Indians of New 
England found themselves stripped of their land, 
burthened, moreover, with vices acquired from 
the whites, and certainly in many cases foully 
wronged, though by individuals, and not by the 
colonists generally. 

The Indians of New England, if they labored 
under disadvantages, possessed also all the higher 
qualities of savage nature. If they were poor, 
they were generous and hospitable; if they were 
ferocious, they were brave ; if they were revenge- 
ful, they were generous ; if they exhibited cruelty, 
they also displayed fortitude. They were, until 
their ruinous contact with civilization, temperate 
and chaste as they wore mocessarily frugal. If 
their highest: ambition was toexcel in war, can 
we wonder at it, when war is the idol of brilliant 
and refined France in the days in which we live? 

Winslow, who at first asserted they had no 
religion, changed his opinion, saying: “‘ Therein 
Terred, for as they conceive of many divine 
powers, 80 of onx, whom they call Keinran, to 
be the principal and maker of the rest, and to 
have been made by none. He, they say, created 
the heavens, earth, sea, and all the creatures 
therein; also that he made one man and one 
woman, of whom they, and we, and all mankind 
come; but how they became so far dispersed, 
they know not. At first, they say, there was no 
sachem or king but Keimtan, who dwelleth 
above in the heavens, whither all good men go 
when they die, to see their friends, and have their 
fill of all things.” 

We have said that these Indians were occa- 
sionally foully wronged. Let us take am exam- 
ple: “ Miantonomo,” says Elliott, in his New 
England History, ‘‘the chief of the Narragan- 
setts, and one of the most capable Indians in 
New Engiand, the friend and favorer of Roger 
Williams, was taken prisoner by Uncas, who re- 
ferred the matter to the ministers at Hartford ; 
they decided that he ought to be put to death— 
not for what he had done, but because they feared 
him—so he was murdered in cold blood.” The 
ministers justified themselves, we are told, by 
quoting Agag and “sundry other cruel doings of 
the Jews towards unarmed enemies.” “ This,” 
says Governor Hopkins, was the end of Mianton- 
omo, the most potent Indian prince the people 
of New England ever had any concern with ; 
and this was the reward he received for assisting 
them, seven years before, in their war with the 
Pequots. Surely a Rhode Island man may be 
permitted to mourn his unhappy fate, and to 
drop a tear on the ashes of Miantonomo, who, 
with his Uncle Canonicus, were tho best friends 
and greatest benefactors the colony ever had; 
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they kindly fevelve® and protected the first set- 
tleré of it when they were in distress, and were 
strangers and exiles, and all mankind else were 
their enemies; and by this kindness to them, 
drew upon themselves the resentment of the 
neighboring colonies, and hastened the untimely 
end of the young king.” Thirty years after 
wards, when Philip of Pokanoket took the war- 
path, the colonists had reason to remember the 
fate of Miantonomo. It was a bloody drama of 
crime.and retribution. 





THD RULING PASSION. 

A person having occasion to visit an old 
couple at Darham, England, of extremely penu- 
rious habits, found them holding counsel to- 
gether upon 6 matter which apparently weighed 
heavily on the minds of both, and thinking it 
was respecting the probable dissolution of the 
wife, who was lying dangerously ill, proceeded 
to offer them all the consolation in his power; 
but was cut short by being informed that that 
was not exactly the subject they were discussing, 
but one which afflicted them still more deeply, 
vig., the cost of her funeral; and, to his aston- 
ishment, they continued their ghastly calculations 
until every item in the catalogue, from coffin to 
night-cap, had been gone through, with much 
grumbling at the rapacity of ‘‘the undertakers,” 
when a bright thought suddenly struck the hus- 
band, and he exclaimed: “Well, Janet, lass, 
you may no’ die after all, ye ken.” ‘Deed, an’ 
I hope not, Robert,” replied his helpmate, in a 
low, feeble voice, “for 1 am quite sure that we 
canna afford it.” 





Vice, Foury axp Virtvz.—Vice and folly 
may feel the edge of wit, but virtue is invulner- 
able; aquafortis diseolves the base metals, but 
has no power to dissolve or corrode gold. 





A Lavy Parronres.—Niebuhr, speaking of 
2 lady who had patronized him, said, “I will re- 
ceive roses and myrtles from female hands, but 
no laurels.” g 





Suorr Saries.—The little and short say- 
ings of wise and excellent men are of great value 
—like the dust of gold or the least sparks of 
diamonds. 





Tue Truz axp Farsg.—Tre friends are 
like true diamonds—searce but precious. False 
ones, like the leaves of a forest, without number. 

rrr 

Tae Porr of Sarzerr.—The place of 
greatest safety is the place where duty calls 
you. 
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SMORE-CONSUMING LOCOMOTIVE. 

It has always been a desideratum to construct 
a locomotive capable of ¢onsuming the smoke 
that issues from its iron nngs. Various attempts 
have been made to aceomplish this object, but 
without success. It now appears, however, that 
Mr. Grier, superintendent of the workshop of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, at Altona, has construct- 
ed a new locomotive, of which the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle says: “It is regarded by those com- 
petent judges of such matters as one of the most 
powerfal and complete engines of the class ever 
constructed anywhere. In appearance it resem- 
bles the ordinary ‘camel back,’ or coal burning 
engines now in use on the eastern division of the 
line, with the exception that it is far more highly 
finished, and seems built for greater speed. Its 
chief recommendation, however, lies not in its 
attractive appearance. It has other qualities, 
which give it far more interest in tho eyes of rail- 
road men—improvements which have long been 
desired in locomotives. It consumes its own 
smoke, so that, instead of the vast volumes of 
smoke which the ordinary locomotive belches 
forth at each revolution, a little steam only is 
seen escaping from that of Mr. Grier’s invention. 
In consuming the smoke, a great saving of fuel 
is effected. She made the ran from Altona—a 
distance of one hundred and seventeen miles— 
upon twenty-five bushels of coal, maintaining a 
high rate of speed all the time, and evincing the 
possession of extraordinary power.” 





“Tas Weicomz Guxst.”—Nearly seventeen 
hundred of the subscribers to our Magazine have 
thus far, since the first of January, enclosed ua 
$1 50, and so become subscribers to our new 
mammoth paper, The Welcome Guest—thua mak- 
ing that paper the cheapest in the world, as our 
Magazine is the cheapest monthly ever published. 
The new paper contains more reading matter 
than any other weekly in America. Remember 
The Welcome Guest and the Dollar Magazine, to- 
gether, we send for $2 50 a year, and that any 
subscriber to. the Magazine has only to enclose 
us $1 50, and mention that he is on the suhecrip- 
tion list of our Monthly, to receive the new 
mammoth paper for thet price. 





Paitosorxy.—Inherited fortunes, like ready- 
made clothes, seldom fit those who get thom. 
To spend money properly requires as mach 
brains as to acquire it. 





Remwewsrr.—Four things come not beck : the 
broken word, the sped arrow, the past life, and 
the neglected opportunity. 
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ADULTERATED LIQUORS. HUNTING It BBGLAND. 
Dr. Hiram Cox, the Cincinnati inspeetor, has Everybody knows how passionately fond of 
published many deeply interesting facts of his | huating the British are— 


experience in testing liquor sold in that city. In 
seven hundred inspections of stores and lots of 
liquors of every variety, he found that ninety per 
cent. were impregnated with the most pernicions 
and poisonous ingredients. Nineteen young men, 
all sons of respectable citizens, were killed out- 
right by only three months’ drinking of these 
poisoned liquors. Many older men, who were 
only moderate drinkers, died within the same 
period of delirium tremens, brought on in one 
quarter the time usual, even with confirmed 
drunkards, by drinking the same poison. Of four 
hundred insane patients, he found that two- 
thirds had lost their reason from the same cause. 
Many of them were boys under age. One boy 
of seveatcen was made insane by the poison, from 
being drunk only once. Seeing two men drink- 
ing in a grogahop, and that the whiskey was so 
strong that it actually caused tears to fow from 
the eyes of one of them, the doctor obtained 
tome of it and applied the tests. He found it to 
contain only seventeen per cent. of alcohol, 
when it should have had forty, and that the dif- 
ference was supplied by sulphuric acid, red pep- 
per, eanstic and potassa, and strychnine. A 
pint of this liquor contained enough poison to 
kill the strongest man. The man who had man- 
nfactured it had grown wealthy by producing it. 
These alarming facts do not apply to Cincinnati 
alone, but are of equal force in New York, Phil- 
adetphie, Boston, and our American cities gen- 
erally. It is a matter of wonder to us that 
people will deceive themselves and believe that 
they are drinking pure liquors, when there is not 
one pure galion sold for every ten thousand that 
is consumed ! 





* Femare Casmns.—The Indies in Japan paint 
the face white and red, the lips purple, with a 
golden glow; the teeth of a married Indy are 
blackened, and her eyebrows extirpated. : 





Pmrorswa.—An exchange says this word 
signifies, in its common use, “ friendship’s for- 
feit.” It isa Greek and Latin compound, and 
literally interpreted, signifies, “I love the 


” 


oe 
Exprxessive.—A late English writer, in speak- 

ing of the United States, says: “It is the land 

of large farms and thinly peopled graveyards.” 





Taar’s THe War.—To get a duck for din- 
ner—jump into the river, 








‘ 
aE eet te 

Now we in this country are fond of hunting 
also, but the game must be worth the candle. 
An elk or a moose or a bear is worth something, 
and explains the ardor of the Nimrod. But ob- 
serve that in England the game is worth nothing ; 
the object of pursuit is only a fox. And the mo- 
tive is not to exterminate nuisance, for had that 
been the case, the island would long ago have 
been cleared of foxes. No, the fox is but an 
apology for riding and leaping, dining and 
drinking. Sometimes the English sportamen 
eourse hares. Now let us see what the hunting 
of England costs, and perhaps wo shall be aston- 
ished at the sum total. It is said that in York- 


ks of fox hounds, one pack 





shire, there are ten ps 
of stag hounds, or fifty couples each, and five or 
arriers, equal in all to thirteen or fourteen 
pa Thirteen packs of fox 
hounds, or fifty couples each, that is 1300 
hounds, consume annually 200 tons of oat meal, 
ata o of £2600, or $13,000, besides the 
cases of about 2000 dead horses. here are at 
least 1000 hunting men in Yorkshire, keeping, 
Four thou- 


six 





ks of fox hounds. 





car- 












upon an average, four horses each. 
sand horses cost £209,000, at an average of £50 
and their keep at £50 per annum each, 
akes £200,900 more. Four thousand horses 
employ 2000 men as grooms, and consume an- 
nually 4000 quarters of oats, 2900 quarters/of 


and 8000 tons of hay. 


bean 





Precious Stones.—The first question from 
one lady to another in Paris, at present, is: “ My 
dear, what diamonds have you got?” The rage 
for these lumps of light is beyond that of any 
former day. The wealthiest ladies look as if 
ornamented with decanter stoppers, so mon- 
strous and many are the glittering jewels on neck 
and wrist, brow and stomacher, 

ee pnieee paves H, 

A Scunrrress.—Miss Hosmer is not the first 
lady who has excelled in sculpture. The finest 
bust ever made of Peter the Great was executed 
by M’lle, Collot, a French lady, who was deeply 
enamored of the emperor. 








QueeEr.—One of the Ts 
is no water in the vici 
than two miles, and the people are obliged to 
swim their horses over the river to get it ! 

+e + —____ 

Wor vidual has been fined 
$1 and costs, at Norwich, for stealing an umbrella. 


as papers says there 
y of Austin, 





nearer 
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ABUNDANT RICHES. 

The silver discoveries in California promise to 
be of far more importance than the discovery of 
gold in 1848, inasmuch as the product of the 
lighter metal will now be more abundant, and its 
comparative appreciation in velue, growing out 
of its relative scarcity, will cease, thus removing 
the apprehension of a troublesome change which 
has given so much uneasiness to political econo- 
mists. The samples of silver-bearing quartz, 


* now at the Assay Office, fully justify the reports 


heretofore published. The ore is worth in its 
richest developments about $5000 per ton, and 
the field of discovery appears to be a solid mine 
of this wealth thirty miles in length. These sil 
ver mines were first discovered on the 20th of 
June last, by Captain McLaughlin, of Angels 
Camp, Calaveras county. The principal part of 
the ore is taken out forty feet below the granite 
surface. The lead is from four inches to two 
feet in width. Washoe Valley is one hundred 
and eight miles from Nevada, via Downieville 
Pass, and about thirty miles from Genoa, Carson 
Valley. Virginia City is the name of the camp 
in the vicinity of the mines. Claims have been 
taken up for miles upon the supposed continua- 
tion of the lead. Some are sinking shafts, and 
others aro running drifts. Population is rapidly 
increasing. Capital and labor are required, as 
silver mines do not yield an immediate return 
like the gold placers. What an Aladdin-like 
age we live in! 
+ 

Wet. ro Remgempen.—Any persons residing 
in New England, having sheet music, magazines, 
Bewspapers, or serial works of any kind, which 
they desire to have neatly bound, have only to 
address them to this office, enclosing directions, 
and hand the package to the express. The works 
will be bound in the neatest manner, and at the 
lowest rates, and returned in one week. Godey’s 
Magazine, Harper's New Monthly, Harper’s 
Weekly, Peterson’s Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, 
London Mlustrated News, Punch—in short, all 
and every se: ial work is bound as above. 





Hore.—Hope is a pleasant acquaintance, but 
an unsafe friend. He'll do on @ pinch for a 
travelling companion, but he is not the man for 
your banker. 

ce 

Hasnexen.—The use of hasheesh, in nervons 

affections, is getting quite common abroad. 
4 dangerous remedy, we should think ! 
+3 + 

Query.—Whet kind of a boat resembles a 

knife? That's easy enough—e cutter. - 


THE LADIDY HEARTH-STONE CLUB. 

The New York correspondent of the Charles- 
ton Mercury says some very saucy things about 
the discussions of this “institution,” for which 
he ought to have -his ears pulled by a committee 
of the ladies. Hear the wretch : “One week the 
all-absorbing topic is pumpkin pies, and how to 
make and cook them. Another week the en- 
grossing theme is ‘cod-fish balls.’ Elaborate 
essays are reed on ‘the use of tho bottle in nurs- 
ing,’ ‘taking up and putting down carpets,’ ‘re- 
moving stains from kid gloves,’ and a hundred 
other tiny domestic topics. Twelve members 
speaking at one time is a common occurrence, 
and the general effect on an outside listener is 
yery much like the garrulous twitter of a flock of 
blackbirds. At the last meeting the dominant 
theme was dolls. It is needless to say that the 
rag-baby advocates were crushed and humiliated 
in the discussion, and that the presidentess, who 
is clothed with the awful power of deciding all 
controversies, settled the question for all time in 
favor of painted India rubber, both on artistic 
and utilitarian groun 

+ 2+ —__ 

A vamity Necessity.—A public journalist 
who recommends a useless quack medicine is 
guilty of a great wrong to the public, but he who 
makes known the virtue of a truly valuable 
specific, is equally tobe commended. In private, 
and in the papers we issue, it has always been a 
pleasure to us to endorse the Ozygenated Bitters, 
which form the best tonic medicine ever produced. 
They contain no spirituous compound, but afford 
the invalid the much desired strength, without 
the reaction that follows the use of other tonics. 
This pleasant preparation is the natural enemy 
of dyspepsia. 





A Cuance.—As we are now closing out the 
stock of Ballou’s Pictorial, we will sell the bound 
volumes at half price, that is less than the cost 
of the white paper! These volumes contain 
thousands of brilliant engravings, tales, novolettes, 
sketches, biographics, adventures ; in short, each 
volume is an illuminated library in itself. Call 
and see. 


ore 


“Tas Wevooms Gouxsr.”—This new lit 

a credit to Boston. Without meddling in polltica, or nec- 
warian matters, it is yet intensely Interesting, crowded 
th original matter, and treating upon a great variety of 
Tale No handsomer newspaper comes to our table, 
nor any ove that is conducted in a more scholarly of or 


journal ia 





es ose pot sours: Ballou and perivege, ed 
taste,— City eer 
+--+ ______ 
An Argrist’s Srupio.—A_portrait-paintor’s 


studio reminds one of a street during a row—it 


is full of striking likenesses. 


Forcign Miscellany. 


Small pox has been raging in Paris, and 
lovely countess was a victim. 

Lord Clyde’s share of the India plunder is 
stated by an English paper at £120,000 sterling. 

The governments of France and Spain have 
ordered a combined fleet to Vera Cruz. 

The male births in Europe surpass the female 
four millions every year, but are balanced by the 
greater number of accidents to males. 

Prescott’s History of the Reign of Philip IT. 
has been published by Messrs. Firmin Didot 
Ferres, Paris. 

Coolies from China still continue to arrive at 
Demarara, though nearly half of those who start 
die on the voyage. 

Lonis Napoleon has secured a newspaper organ 
in London, it is stated, by purchasing the Morn- 
ing Chronicle for about $50,000. 


The shares of the Great Eastern continue to 
decline in England. Old junk dealers are said 
to keep a sharp eye on the vessel. 

So t is the pressure to obtain divorces in 
England, that before long additional judges must 
be appointed to the court. It is stated that there 
is now an arrear of six hundred divorce cases. 


Since the alteration in the newspaper stamp 
duty, go less than 411 penny publications have 
been Brought into existence in Great Britain, of 
which 372 have already become extinct. 


In consequence of the enlargement of the area 
of Paris, the government has ordered the open- 
ing of three hundred and nineteen new bakers’ 
shops. Eight new theatres are also to be con- 
structed. 





Experiments, attended with great success, have 
recently been made in France, with steam as a 
fire annihilator; and what, at the outset, threat- 
ened to be severe conflagrations, have, in scveral 
instances, been extinguished by its use. 

The Emperor of Russia has ordered the estab- 
lishment of six schools in six different places in 
Caucasus, and has decided that the peueeiat lan- 
guage, writing, arithmetic, , history, 
and drawing shall be taught a then. 2 oT 

Nearly $2000 have been subscribed for the 
statue to Dr. Isaac Watts, in the public park at 
Southampton, Dr. Watts’s native town. Mr. 
‘Lucas, the sculptor, has commenced the statue, 
which will be above life-size, and, with the pedes- 
tal, will stand nearly twenty foet high. 

Some years ago, Madame Goldschmidt raised 
£2000 for the pu of adding a wing to the 
Southern Hospital in Liverpool. A suggestion 
is now made that the bust of that generous lady 
be purchased by subscription, and be placed in 
the hospital as a memorial of her services. 


The amount of Australian gold received in 
London is annually and regularly decreasing, 
and has been since 1855. ‘The best authorities in 
the Victoria Colony, and those interested in 
keeping up expectation on the subject, admit that 
the amount of the precious metal is unquestion- 
ably limited, and that it will in » comparatively 
brief period dwindle to moderate limits. 


, 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The latest Partsian bonnets are long, round, 
and advancing well over the head. 

Nineteen Chinamen were lately beheaded in 
Canton for the crime of kidnapping coolies. 

Almost all the European governments are & 
little short of money just about this time. 

Lord Macaulay was buried in Poet’s Corner, 
‘Westminster Al , With appropriate honors. 

The stud of the Emperor Napoleon consists of 
about 203 horses—saddle, carriage and post 
horses. 

Dr. Livingstone, in the course of his new ex- . 
plorations, has “‘seen the elephant,” at the rate 
of 800 of the huge animals in one flock. 

Seventeen hundred and sixty-eight children 
were born in London during the last week in 
December. 

A_ submarine 
cessfully laid between 
France. 

Letters from Vienna fall 
tion that Austria has aban 
newing the war in Italy. 

The Pyne and Harrison troupe were playing 
Mellon’s Opera of Victorine at Covent Garden 
at last dates. 

A cargo of two hundred and thirty-seven tons 
of huinan bones lately arrived in England from 
Sevastopol, which are to be used as compost. 

Te is stated that Macaulay’s History is to be 


hh cable has been suc- 
e Channel Islands and 


confirm the asser- 
med all idea of re- 


completed by Sir Charles Trevelyan, who is, we 
believe, his brother-in-law, and a very superior 
man. 


The number of births in Paris for the last 
year, so far as they are made up, is 37,000, out 
of which near one-third (11,000) are illegitimate, 
so declared on the civil registry. 

A proposition nesting the home govern- 
mane so pat to the Australian colonies their in- 
dependence, created qute a hubbub in the Legis- 
lative Assembly of New South Wales, lately. 

The monthly returns of the Bank of France 
show a decrease in cash of 45,000,000 francs, 
and an increase in discounts of very pearly 
46,000,000. 

Mr. Tom Taylor has dramatised Dickens’s 
last serial story, “A Tale of Two Cities,” and it 
will be Produeed by Madame Celeste at the 
Lyceum Theatre, London. 

At the London Westminster Police Court, 
lately, a woman was brought up on a charge of 
being drunk ; this was her 107th appearance be- 
fore the magistrates for the same offence. 

M. Bome, a Dutch astrenemer, has published 

mphilet to announce that the famous comet 
of Charles V., which was seen in 1558, will re- 
appear in the month of August next. 

The stud of horses now owned by the Em- 
peror Napoleon is the largest and most valuable 
in the world. It consists of 320 of the finest 
animals ever seen together. 

Itis stated that whon the twelve hundred clerks 
employed in the Bank of England leave the 
building in the evening, a detachment of troops 
march in to guard it during the night, although 
a burglar could not penetrate the solid vaults tn 
aix weeks. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Cimes. 


Spectacles and windmills were invented in the 
year 1299. Great institutions, both ! ‘ 

Moses, an English tailor, bas retired from 
business on $900,000 ! 

In 1547, his majesty, the King of France, first 
worked a pair of silk stockings. 

The Mercantile Library, of New York, com- 
prises about fifty-four thousand volumes. 

There’s a rare animal in Australia called the 
laughing jackass—very common here, though. 


The total number of votes in the next Elec- 
toral College will be 306. 

The draw of the railroad bridge, across the 
Cumberland River, weighs 640,000 pounds. 

‘The total valuation of real estate in the city of 
New York is $400,000,000. 

A French farmer estimates that draining has 
increased his wheat crop 70 per cent. 

The corn crop of Kentucky for 1859 is esti- 
mated as worth $130,000,000. 

In Baltimore 2800 persons are employed in 
opening, packing and scaling oysters. 

The tea plant is cultivated in Louisiana with- 
out any difficulty. 

The fishing bounty paid in Belfast (Maine) 
District, for the past year, amounts to $33,732 96. 

The fur trade of Minnesota has grown into 
consequence. A St. Paul estimates it at 
over a quarter of a million of dollars. 


The lottery system in Maryland will be broken 
up by the “new code” adopted by the Legisla- 
ture. The fact has caused, it is said, general 
rejoicing in Baltimore. 

The water in an artesian well in rear of tho 
Bay State House, Worcester, rises and falls at 
nearly unjform periods fiom day to day, the fluc- 
tuation being 111-2 fect-—a phenomenon which 
No one seems able to explain. 

Aman in New Fairfield, Conn., named Ste- 
ven, recently bid off at an auction sale a pack- 
age of old papers for a trifling sum, in which he 
found a soldier’s land warrant, located in what is 
now the village of Batesville, Arkansas, and he 
sold it to a gentleman of that State for $48,000. 


The Auburn State Prison is overflowing. 
There are now in it 943, while the prison accom- 
modations are intended for but 775. The cells 
are all occupied, and several rooms have been 
fitted up in which convicts are placed during the 
hight, with a guard in attendance. 

There sre in Pennsylvania 11,485 public 
sehools, 14,071 teachers, and 634,651 pupils. 
Including Philadelphia, the cost of tuition was 
$2,047,661 92; of building expenses, $531,413 81, 
and the whole expense of the system for the 
year, $2,579,075 77. 
pte illustrate the facilities of tare! mice mask 

present an Englishman said thet during 
the present aoe he had eaten a sandwich on the 
top of the pyramid in Egypt, drank the 
health of Queen Victoria on the verge of the 
crater of Vesuvius, and been rather sharply scolded 
by his wife on the summit of Mount Blanc. 
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The population of Canada is estimated to be 
exactly 3,000,000. 

Active measures are being taken in Baltimore 
towards establishing an asylum for inebriates. 

It is proposed to establish a line of steamers 
between Portland and Philadelphia. 

The present style of ladies’ dress—the low and 
behold style ! 


Mr. Wise makes 8 balloon ascent from King- 
ston, Canada, May 24th, the queen’s birthday. 

It is said that many capitalists aro turning 
er attentign to Minnesota as 8 wool-growing 

tate. 

The number of Methodist Episcopal commu- 
nicants in the United States and Canada is 
1,880,260. 

Tows had al: sorghum crop last year, and 
syrup of the value of over a million of dol- 
lars will be manufactured from it. 

There are in New York ninety insurance com- 
panies, with a nominal capital of eighteen 
millions. 

The valuable coal mines of Arkansas are now 
being extensively worked, and measures are in 
progress to transport large quantities of the coal 
to the New market. 

Mr. David A. Demarest, who had been a sub- 
seriber to the New York Commercial Advertiscr 
for sixty-three years, died at Nyack lately. He 
was ninety-six years of age. 

Fifty years ago, not a pound of fine wot was 
raised in the United States, in Great Britain, or 
in any other country except Spain. In the lat- 
ter country, the flocks were owned exclusively by 
the nobility or by the crown. 

The Gonzales (Texas) Enquirer says that not 
less than one-fourth of a million of sheep have 
been brought into Texas from Mexico since the 
first of January, 1959, exclusive of those im- 
ported from Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri and 
Arkansas. 

The income. of the tna Fire Insurance 
Company at Hartford, for the past year, was 
about $2,000,000, which is a large increase over 
any. previews year. The losses sustained within 
the forty years which the company has been in 
existence are $13,000,000. 

The crop of grapes in California was less, Ingt 
year, than in any previous season since 1853. 

is diminution was caused by unfavorahle 
weather, the winter and spring frosts, th, 
ages of the ent-worm, and a generally 

le summer for the growth of fruit. 

‘Twelfth Night cakes are mentioned in a public 
document of the year 1311, signed by the Bishop 

of Amiens. In those good old times, when the 
substantial cake was cut, a large portion was set 
aside for the Divine Infant and the Holy Mother, 
which was distributed among the poor. 

The importation of rags into this country for 
the purpose of paper-making, is au cxtensive 
item. “Daring the year 1857, we imported 
44,482,080 pounds, valued at $1,447,125, and 
making 69,461 bales; 35,591 bales were from 
Italy, and more than one third are entirely linen, 
the rest being a mixture of cotton and linen. 


Tav- 
favor- 





About 200 bales were also imported from the 
citics of Hamburg and Bremen. 
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The Time that tries men’s soule—Winter. 

Second class baso ball players are called Muffias, 
probably because they are dough heads. 

The most unpopular of all postal arrange- 
ments—the whipping post. 

Managerial axiom for the consideration of 
dead heads—“ every seer is not a profit.” 

The arctic regions are well guarded by pole-ice 
everywhere there. : 

What book is it that is all bunions? Why, 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress ?” 

The Flight of Genins. Too frequently, the 
flight is the Attic. 

Those periodicals are most likely to explode 
which haven’t a spark of fire in or about them. 

A rainy day for the production of long faces is 
equal to @ dozen funerals and five bank panics. 

A country editor translates the execution of a 
grand pas to “ The execution of a grandfather.” 

The followers of Calvin found peace in their 
amens, and Europe found peace in its Amiens. 


Remedy for fits. Buy your clothes at a slop- 
shop, and you will never have a fit afterwards. 

Why is a miser like seasoned timber? Be- 
cause he never gives. 

« Ys the greatest liar on (H) earth ””—as the 
cockf@y said of the lap-dog he often saw lying 
before the fire. 

What were the feelings of the Minotaur after 
devouring the king of Athens daughter !—He 
suffered from a lass-he-chewed. 

Who was the fastest woman mentioned in the 
Bible? Herodias. She got a-head of John the 
Baptist, on a charger. 

What is the difference between truth and eggs ? 
“Truth crushed to earth will rise again,” but 
eggs wont 

Before you buy “Port from the Wood,” en- 
deavor if possible to ascertain that the wood 
whence the wine is derived is not log-wood. 

Some seem to act upon the assump- 
tion that, if they cheat a poor fellow out of his 
land, he has no ground for complaint. 

Bald-headed men take a joke the more easily, 
because they are not at the trouble of getting it 
through their hair. 

Some bachelors join the army because they 
like war, and some married men because they 
like peace. 

The philosopher~Frazer says that, “ though a 
man without moncy is poor, a man with nothing 
but money is still poorer.” 

It is very well that the youth of our country 
should get high, but they should do so as the oaks 
do—by drinking water. 

Byron was disenchanted when he saw his in- 
amorata eating. In other words, he faltered 
when youth and beauty were at steak. 


One of our exchanges, intending to be severely 
classical, has a compositor who made it say in a 
late issue: “The rubicund was crossed, and 
Yum was fluid no more.” 
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Dobbs says tailors would make splendid 
dragoons—they charge 80. 

“A crack shot”—a marksman shooting through 
an aperture in a board fence. 

Prentice contends that inveterate laziness is the 
best labor-saving machine ever invented. 

A man ma erally expect a domestic 
“breeze” when Riewife begins to pat on “airs.”” 

The wrath of soldiers is greatest, we imagine, 
when it is in tents. 

Fast youth are now called young gentlemen of 
accelerated gait. 

Consumptives who swallow the cod-liver theo- 
ry, are dose-ile creatures. 

Why is a butcher’s cart like his boots? Be- 
cause he carries his calves there. 

Be careful how you talk to a woman about 
bonnets, nurses, puddings, parsons, or babies. 

To make a handsome profit on boarders far 
nish them with strong butter and weak tea. 

What occurs once in a minute, twice in a mo- 
ment, and once in a man’s life? The lotter M. 

It is equally severe to say of a specch that it is 
wordy, a8 of music that ite Verdi! 

Why is John Smith like a badly cooked buck- 
wheat cake? Because he isn’t Brown. 

“Jim, how does the thermometer stand to- 
day?’ “ Ours stands on the mantel-piece, right 
agin the plastering.” 

wy should potatoes gréw better than other 
vegetables? Becanse they have eyes to see what 
they are doing. 

Red-haired men ought to make the best troops, 
bocause they always carry their firelocks on their 
shoulders. 

The last place in which one should look for 
the milk of human kindness is within the pale of 
civilization. 

Holmes, after telling that a dog was shot for 
biting a woman’s leg, said it was a pity to shoot 
a dog with such fine taste. 

The difference between a lion and a boatman 
is very slight—the one has a roar, and the other 
is a rower. 

Why is the first chicken of a brood like the 
foremast of a ship? Because its a little for’ard 
of the main-hatch. 

Why is a blacksmith constantly deserving of 
confincment in a penitentiary ? cause he is & 
forger by trade. 

The first swallow-tail coat that old Sourby got, 
so displeased him that he starched the tails and 
used it for a boot jack. 

Given the street and the hour, to find at once 
the number of children in the strect. Beata bass 
drum, or grind a hand organ. 

A rascally old bachelor says a man frequently 
admits that he was in the wrong, but a woman 
never—she was “only mistaken.’” 

If you went to have & man for your friend 
never get the ill will of his wife. Public opinion 
is the average prejudices of womankind. 

A married lady being asked to waltz, gave the 
following appropriate answer: ‘No, thank you, 
sir; I have just as much hugging at home as I 
can attend to.” 
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Tom's early efforts for indepeniience delight his font 
parent; 


Bat his taste for decorating is not a source of joy to his 
mother. i 
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PERSIA AND ITS PEOPLE. 


Im our opening {tlustrated article for the 
present month, we propose to take our read- 
@xs far from familiar scenes, and penetrate, 
with them, a kingdom of Asia, whose scenery, 
taligious customs and manners are widely 

ferent from ours; a land whose history 
goes back to remote ages ; a land haunted by 
ornare oe: = ae of enna oa8 
poetry, the country of the genii, the home o! 
the fre-worshipper. Teun Se Persia, though 
not free from occidental influence, is still 
rich in the most striking features of Oriental- 
iam, and as such, is invested with peculiar 
interest. 


Pertiais bounded on the north by Trans-Cau- 
casian Russia, the Caspian Sea and Indepen- 
deat Tartary ; on the east by Affghanistan ; on 
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the southeast by Beloochistan; on the south by 
the Indian Ocean, the Strait of Ormuz, and the 
Persian Gulf, which separates it from Arabia, and 
west by the eastern provinces of Asiatic Turkey. 
Its area is estimated at 526,812 square miles. 
Physically, it consists of an extensive table-land, 
with lofty mountains encircling the interior por- 
tion of it. Some of the soil is fertile and pro- 
ductive, but a large-portion is sterile and arid. 
The rivers, considering the extent of the king- 
dom, are fow and insignificant. Not one of them 
is of any navigable importance except the Eu- 
phrates, and that can hardly be called a Persian 
river, a8 it only waters a small portion of the 
southwestern frontier. There are some remarkable 
salt lakes, and rock-salt is everywhere abundant. 
Among the most celebrated mineral products of 
Persia is the turquoise, the most valuable mines 
of which are in the vicinity of Nishapoor to the 
west of Meshed. Among the metals, iron, - 
tiferous lead, copper, and antimony, are said to 
be abundant. The extremes of heat and cold are 
most sensibly felt in the central plateau, where 
the winters are as severe as the summers are sul- 
On the north side of the mountains the cli- 

mate resembles that of the tropics. A por- 
tion of the kingdom is destitute of trees, but on 
the north side of the lofty ranges which overlook 
the Caspian Sea there are fine forests of oak, 
beech, elm, walnut, interspersed with box-trees, 
esses and cedars. Wheat and barley are 
cultivated at an elevation of several thousand 
feet above the sea level, while in the rich plains 
vegetation of every kind is remarkably luxuriant. 
‘he most remarkable wild animals are lions, 
seen in Farsistan and some other places, leopards, 
including the beautiful chetah, used for hunting, 
tiger-cats, lynxes, bears, wild boars, hyenas, 
wolves, jackalls, porcupines, argali or mountain 
sheep, and booz or mountain goats. Birds in 
numerous flocks are only found in particular 
spots. Pheasants are found in the plains on the 
southeast corner of the Caspian; pelicans and 
bustards along the sandy shores and in ‘the des- 
erts ; blackbirds, thrushes and the famous bulbul 
or eastern nightingale. Fish abound only in the 
Caspian ‘an along the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. The population of Persia is variously ea- 
timated at from 8,000,000 to 12,000,000. The 
people of Persia are divided into two classes, the 
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fixed and the wandering, or the Sheherces and 
Eilants or Iliyats. The former are a mixed race 
oe Turks, 5 Arebiaee, 4 Areata and 

rgians, ingrafted in the s! of the ancient 
Persians, and their general language is a mixture 
of Arabic with the ancient Persian. These in- 
habit the cities, and are a fine race, tall, and in 
general strong and active. Their complexion 
varies from a dark olive to a pure blonde. The 
highest class, from which ministers of state are 
usally selected, are called “‘mirzas,” and are 
highly. accemplished. Sir John Malcolm says : 
“Speaking generally of the Persians, we may 
coscribe them as , me, active and robust 
race of men ; ively it ‘ination, quick re- 
hension, and agreeable nd preposseasing! wan: 
ners. As a nation they may be termed brave, 
but their vices are still more prominent than their 
virtues.” 

The religion of the Persians is the Mohamme- 
dan, but the people of the several provinces pro- 
fess it in various forms. Jews are met with in all 
the great towns ; Armenians and Nestorians are 
also to be found, and a few Sabeans or star-wor- 
shippers. The clergy consists of several orders, 
the highest of which is that of Mushtehedo, of 
whom there are seldom more than three of four. 
Next in rank is the Sheik-ul-Islam, who is the su- 
preme judge of the law. Besides these there are 
In every city, and connected with all seminaries 
of learning, a crowd of Mollahs, who have little 
priestly character but the name, and are gener- 
ally a licentious set. The only remains of the 
ancient fire-worshippers, or followers of Zoroas- 
ter, called Guebres or Infidels by the Moslems, 
reside principally at Kerman, Shiras, Ispahan, 
and Cashan, but they are very few. in ‘number, 
there being only abont 2500 families of them in 
all Persia. 

The Persians received their arts and eciences 
from Arabia, and still exhibit all the characteris- 
tics of their origin. Modern science is to them 
it a dead letter; and although every mosque 

its colleges, and schools are thickly distmb- 
uted over the whole country, nothing approach- 
ing to the character of a liberal education is o, 
to the people generally. Great progress % 
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however, been made in this respect during the 
last sixty years, and since the commencement of 
the present century Persian literature has been 
decidedly on the advance, and a spirit of intel- 
lectual refinement is beginning to influence: so- 
ciety, with the eroption of the lowest peasantry 
and paupers ; ind |, there is now scarcely a me- 
chanic or laborer who does not send his children 
to school. The higher branches of education are 
taught at the universities, which are well spoken 
of by all as efficient, but the great object con- 
stantly Rept in view by teachers is the Koran, 
which is the chief study of the learner. The in- 
troduction of the printing press, however, has 
been effected, and must work a great intellectual 
revolution. 

The government is despotic. The shah is re- 
garded as the vicegerent of the Prophet, and as 
such, is entitled to implicit obedience. The 
Koran is the foundation of civil and criminal law. 
Each of the large provinces has at its head a 
czarens. The income of the shah, derived from 
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Elburz chain, where Inxuriant meadows are often 
seen, considerable attention is paid to the dairy. 
Sheep and goats are extensively raised. Amor 
the domestic animals there are fine camels an 
an excellent breed of horses. 

The manufactures of Persia are more numer- 
ous than important, though in a few articles they 
retain their former celebrity. Among them may 
be mentioned various kinds of silk goods, taffetas,” 
velvets and brocades, the carpets and felta of 
Khorassan, shawls from the wool of the goats of 
Kerman, the fire-arms of Keomashah, the swords 
and cutlery of Ispahan, Shiraz and Meshed, the 
copper-ware of Kashan, and the gold brocades of 
Ispahan. 

As a verbal description of personal appearance, 
costume and architecture is always incomplete 
and unsatisfactory, we have illustrated our text 
by engravings made expressly fur us from au- 
thentic drawings, and they will enable our read- 
ers to appreciate correctly the people and places 
of the far land to which we have invited their 
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taxes, and 80 forth, is $10,000,000 a year. The 
arms is and consists chiefly of irregular 


troops. 

In the lowlands and southern plains of Persia, 
the sugar-cane and orange come to pei ion ; 
the pomegranate grows wild, the cotton plant and 
mulberry are extensively cultivated tracts 
are occupied by the vine, and orc! loaded 
with exquisite fruits, figs, apricots, peaches, 
plums, cherries and apples, occur in every quar- 
ter. Even the swampy shores of the Caspian 
are covered with a port of saline plants 
and canes, available for building and many other 
domestic purposes. In these low plains the only 
grain under extensive and regular culture, is rice, 
and the principal auxiliary crops are cotton, in- 
digo, ance, madder and tobacco. Irrigation is 
well understood and extensively practised, and 
on lands apparently of no great fertility, good 
crops are thus obtained. In the more pastoral 
districts, and more especially on the fertile slopes 
and plains at the foot of the northern side of the 


attention. That our verbal comments on Per 
sian matters may also be reliable, we shall make 
an ample compilation from the journal of a re- 
cent English traveller, Robert B. M. Binning, of 
the Madras civil service, who spent two years in 
Persia and Ceylon, a keen observer, with a good 
memory. 

The first of our engravings rep! 
important character—the drummer of the Shah 
of Persia, on a camel jificently caparisoned 
and draped with flags. At the close of the ar- 
ticle will be found a (pene of a camel artillerist ; 
in this case the camel is also splendidly decorated. 
‘We also present several sketches of Persians—a 
man of Ghilan, a Kurd, an Affghan, the head of 
a Persian warrior, with his light, graceful helmet 
and lappets of chain mail, a mounted officer of 
the household, with his chain armor, long 'y 
little round shield and sabre, a muleteer smoking 
the Persian pipe, and a Kurd of Saultz-Boulak. 
‘These are all interesting studies of Persian phys 
iognomy and costume, and contrast with the 





resents quite an 
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Enro we have given, in the person of 
an officer of the French embassy, on horseback. 

“The Persian army at present consists of 
about fifty regiments of serbaz (infantry) ; twelve 
troops of suvara (cavalry), besides the bod: 

3 toopchee (artillery) to the amount of two 
usand men; and zamboorekchee (camel- 
artillery) about two hundred individuals. The 
samboorek is a swivel-gun carrying a ball of a 
und weight and upwards, mounted on a camel. 

‘he rider sits on a saddle behind the gun, which 
he works without difficulty ; and guides the ani- 
mal by a long rein. 

«Each fowj, or regiment of infantry, contains 
1000 individuals, including 800 serbaz (privates) 
and 200 others, of whom 159 are considered as 
sahebi manseb (officers or men of rank and sta- 
tion), while the remaining 41 belong to the band. 
The pay of each serbaz is no more than seven 
tomans a year, and this he sometimes does not 

for two or three years er ; afid his jeera 
Frations) are, or ought to be, half a Tabreez man, 
or rather more than three pounds, of bread daily. 
Every regiment is divided into ten dusteh (com- 
anies), and to each dusteh there is 1 sooltan 
captain), whose pay is sixty tomans; 2 naibs 
lieutenants), whose pry, is thirty to forty 
tomans annually ; 2 begzadehs, who ride in the 
rear of the regiment and look after the men: 
their Pa is twenty tomans each annually; 4 
vakeels (sergeants), who get from ten to twelve 
tomans; and 4 serjoukas (corporals), at eight 
tomans yearly. The sooltan, naib, an leh 
are mounted officers, while the vakeel and eer- 
jouka are on foot. ‘The regiment is commanded 
yy a serhang (lieutenant-colonel), whose pay is 
500 tomans; and under whom are two yavers 
majors), who recat ‘tae 150 5 250 tomans. 
ver every two fowj (regiments) is a serteep 
(fall colonel), with a salary of 1000 tomans a 








year. The regiment has besides, a moshriff (head 
accountant) ‘at 50 tomans, and four clerks or 
writers, at from 30 to 40 tomans each. The 
members of the band get from 8 to 15 tomans. 

“The ca is of two: kinds—the gholami 
rikabee, or guard attendant on the Shah 
and princes—and the gholamal suvar, or ordinary 
ca’ . The first of these resemble Louis XI.’s 
Scottish archers, described in Quentin Durwand. 
About four hundred individuals constitute this 
favored guard, bo receive each ® tomans and 
upwards ; being obliged to keep a servant 
and three horses. Thelr daily rations are a man 
and a half of bread ; with 4 1-2 mans of barley 
and 9 of straw, for the horses. To every ten 
guardsmen there is a dehbashee, or commander 
‘of ten; and to every hundred a yoozbashee or 
centurion, whose pay is 500 tomans. 

“The gholami suvar or ordinary cavalry have, 
each man, from 10 to 15 tomans pay, and aaa 
rations of half a man of bread, a man and 4 
of barley, and three of straw. Every fifty horse- 
men are commanded by a sooltan (captain), who 
has 50 tomans a year : under whom are two naibs 
(lieutenants) at 30 tomans ; two vakeels and two 
serjoukas, who have 15 tomans. A serkerds 
(colonel of horse) commands thousand 
men : his pay is 1000 tomans annually. 
igen pre, levied from the sown and 

, pretty much on the impress plan. 
order has been issued from the capital, for 
levying a certain number of men from any place, 
it is usual for the villagers to subscribe an ee 
four or five tomans annually, to any of 
own people who do not, object to serve. When 
these leave the vil , this sum 4 paid to their 
families or relatives. Numerons abuses exist in 
this army besides that of irregular payment. I 
have heard of the rank and salary of a colonel 
being conferred on an infant just born! 
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“ Military tactics on the 
system, engineer- 
ing, tas were introduced. 
by Abbas Mirsa, the pree- 
eat Shah’s father, who 
reer ences 
ino 
ing his forces. These offi- 
cers, who came chiefly from 
India, have spoken in terms 
of high praise of the Per 
sian soldiers; who, when 
perly commanded, drill- 
a fed and paid, are excel. 
leat troops. When officer- 
ed by their own coun! 
men, their condition is sufii- 
ceatly bad. The Persian 
officer is So ot ev ay 
ty for 
post. © aor drills his men, maintains no kind 
of discipline, does not attend to their wants, and 
his only care is to swindle them out of as much of 
their hard-earned, badly paid wages, as he can 
Manage to embezzle. To such officers, the men 
can have little attachment ; and it is for this rea- 
son that Persian troops have so often behaved 
badly in the field. The Shah has lately dis- 
missed European officers (most of them 
Frenchmen) who disciplined his troops, finding 
expensive servants; and in consequence, 
the entire Persian army is rapidly falling into the 
Primitiye condition of a disorganized collection of 
fap of beggars and banditti, Some show of 
pline is kept at the capital, where the 
there statloned are regularly drilled, and 
I believe regularly paid ; but away frem Tehran, 
all such matters are neglected eatirely. A French 
efficer, once in the Shah’s service, thus describes 
the present state of the Persian troops: ‘The 
eoldiers have neither discipline, nor respect, nor 
obedience for their leaders ; these last have no 
appreciation of their rights, duty or dignity, and 
are i le of suitably directing or checking 


“There exists no commiasariat in the Persian 
amy; and no provision is made for sapplyi 
troops sine ear inh men according ly pie 

» He ir stolen goods to the purveyors 
follow the camp ; and who, in turn, dispose 

of this plunder in the market. The march of 
Persisn troops is s dreadful calamity to the in- 
habitants of the places through which they pass. 
without food or pay, are obliged to 
under, both by stealth and y y open violence. 
is not the poor soldier’s faa! e must live, 
cannot quit his regiment—bat the blame 
fests with the despicable government he serves, 
once maple and villany of his commanding 
‘ishment i¢ sometimes very severely 

inflicted : this depends upon the commasder, who 
can do as he pleases ; and often allows the great- 
est license to run on unheeded, and the worst 
Conduct to pass unnoticed; and then suddenly 
Punishes some trivial fault in the most cruel 
Manner, Great severity is often exercised, with- 
Out any attempt being made to maintain a regu- 
‘aad proper restraint on the men’s conduct and 

A ion is a crime usually visited 
With the most rigorous penalties: deserters are 
sometimes to death, or even burned alive. 
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“The Persian costume,” says Mr. Binning, 
“ consists of the following articles of attire : a peer- 


ahun or shirt, resembling a chemise without a col- 
Jar—a pair of zeer-jameh or light, loose trousers, 
fastened by a running string round the waist— 


over these, the arl k or under coat, and above 
that the caba or outer coat; both fitted close to 
the body as far as the waist, wide and loose be- 
low, and reaching down to the ankles. The 
sleeves of these coats are open from below, and 
may be buttoned down to the waist, or left 
loose, at the pleasure of the wearer. Short socks, 
called jooraub, are worn on the feet, and high- 
heeled slippers; which latter articles are always 
taken off when stat to enter a ee These 
slippers are made of sagheree or shagreen, a kind 
of leather made from ‘the thick skin of the back of 
a horse or ass, near the tail, and commonly dyed 
green. The heels are shod with iron. Shoes 
made in the European style are coming into 
fashion, and worn by many. A shawl is com- 
monly worn round the waist; and the cap com- 
pletes the costume. This cap is of black lamb- 
skin, nearly a foot anda half high, of conical 
form, and always pinched or folded in at the top. 
It is lined with calico, and has a stiffener of thin 


“pasteboard within it, to keep it in shape. A 


small skullcap of cotton is worn under the cap, 
and changed every now and then, as it becomes 
dirty. A tolerably cap will cost about four- 
teen keroonees, ® common one of rough, 
black sheepskin may be had for two or three; 
while one of the finest sort, made of the delicate 
far of Bokhara, will sell for seven or eight tomans. 
“The common notion that the fine Bokhara 
skin is obtained from the unborn lamb, is an er- 
roneous one—the lamb, I am told, is never killed 
until at least @ fortnight old. This species of 
lambskin is usually called in England, Astrak- 
han fur, but why, it would be difficult to say, a8 
none of it comes from Astrakhan. The common 
people mostly wear acap of brown felt, which 
costs a keroones, and will last for many years. 
All Persians of every grade wear the cap, except 
some of the mercantile class, and men of law and 
religion, who adhere to the turban, sonsidering 
it a more grave and becoming head-dress for suc! 
as practise weighty and important professions. 
A moollah wears a turban of white muslin ; 
and a seiyid, in whose veins runs the prophet’s 
blood, a smaller turban of dark green stuff. 
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“ There is fully as much coquetry displayed in 
the mode of wearing the cap, as well as in its 
shape and material, as in the bonnet of any Lon- 
don belle ; and the kesheng or Persian dandy is 
most particular in his selection and arrangement 
of this head-dress. 

“ The Persians shave the crown and hind part 
of the head, leaving a tuft on- the top, like the 
scalp-lock of an American savage, and hair on 

either side; which some keep closely clipped 
above the ears, and others wear in long masses of 
ringlets. Such as affect the beau, cultivate their 
love-locks, keeping them in full lnxuriance and 
stiffly culea: To keep thes hair in vender 
they employ a mucilage juince pips boiled ; 
which, I a not miseaken, is used in England 
for a similar pr . 
“T have h that some grave and reverend 
seniors have, at times, issued sundry remon- 
strances against this piece of vanity; and like 
the histriomastix Prynne, have endeavored to 
persuade the rising generation of the “ unloveli- 
ness” of such appendages as love-locks: but 
without success. 8 ringlet is left, by some 
petit-maitres to stray over the forehead ; a piece 
of ultra dandyism. 
“The Persians are very partial to a long and 
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bushy beard ; and this is always dyed, generally 
black, by a combination of henna and indigo, bat 
sometimes deep orange by the use of henna alone. 
The tips of the rs, palms, and soles of the 
feet are also stained in a bright orange hue, by, 
the application of this plant, which is supposed 
to have some salutary effect on the skin. 

“ The outer coat is commonly made of kadak, 
8 stout cotton stuff; and in cold weather of broad- 
cloth. The inner coat is usually of chintz. Silk 
is forbidden to Moslems, but many Persians 
pay little attention to the prohibition; while 
some evade it, by having a small quantity of 
cotton thread mixed with the silk in weaving ; 
so that the cloth cannot be considered genuine 
silk. In the cold weather, s cloak is worn both 
indoors and out. This is almost invariably of 
the kind denominated a joobba—open in front, 
with long sleeves, wide and loose about the shoul- 
ders, and tight at the wrists. It is made of Rus- 
sian or French broadcloth. The Arab cloak of 
camel’s hair is also worn by many. 

“A new fashion in dress was introduced by 
the late shah, and is followed by most of the roy- 
al family, but by few if any others. This is the 
nezam or uniform, consisting of a frockcoat, 
close-fitting trousers, a shirt with a collar, and a 
handkerchief or stock—ell in European 
style. The Persian cap and cloak are 
worn in addition to this. The people 
here abominate all innovation, perce 
larly European; and Prince Feerooz 
Mirza, the only man in Sheerauz who 
wears this attire, is privately pronounced 
to be a fuzool (a tomfool) and a mask- 
hera (buffoon) for sdopting i When 
a Persian goes out on horse! , he puts 
on_a pair of shalvar or wide cloth trous- 
ers, which inclose the skirts of the ark- 
halek as well as the zeer-jameh, and 
fasten tight at the ankles, which are 
swathed round with the mooch-peech, a 
cloth band about four inches broad. The 
foot and leg are then thrust into a wide 
boot, generally made of red Bulghar 
leather. The skirts of the caba are tuck- 
ed backwards, and the rider usually puts 
on a cloak, or a kuleeja, a riding jacket 
like a loose tunic without sleeves, some- 
times lined with far. When travelling 
any distance, he is always heavily armed. 
Eastern costumes, like eastern customs, 
are not supposed to be much liable to 
fluctuation of fashion: but Persia is an 
exception to the general rule. Here 
within the last two centuries, the fashion 
of dress has greatly altered. In the time 
of Shah Abbas, as old travellers have 
described and as old paintings show, the 
Persian costume was very different from 
the present mode—the dress was of ga 
colors, much ornamented and laced with 
gold, whereas it is now of dark sombre 
colors, perfectly plain and unadommed— 
the lambskin cap was unknown, and 
large, showy turbans worn—beards were 
shaved, moustaches allowed to grow 

long. I fer the present costume 
of Persia to that of Syria and Egypt, 
on account of its sober plainness ; woe 
in my opinion is in much better taste, 
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than the bedisenment of tawdry gold lace, but- 
tons and flashy colors, to which the Turks and 
Arabs are so partial.” 

“The dress of a Persian female,” says the 
same authority, “‘ consists of a pair of immensely 
wide trousers, like a couple of petticoats tacked 
together, made of silk or cotton, and fastening 
round the middle by a running suing * very 
short chemise of gauze, reaching only to the 
waist—a koordee or jacket reaching to the hips, 
having open sleeves, which may be buttoned 
close if required—an arakcheen or small skull-cap 
upon the head—and sometimes a charkudd or 
handkerchief, thrown over the head, and descend- 
ing on the shoulders and back. A variety of 
ornaments are worn, but not in the profusion 
which Indian women are so partial to : these con- 
sist of rings, bracelets, necklaces, and earrings of 
different sorts; and usually a jeeka or aigrette 
springing from a band encircling the head. 

“ Their hair is arranged in zoolf or large side 
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abling her to see clearly. The legs. and feet are 
protected by chakchoor or long cloth stockings ; 
and a pair of high-heeled slippers, or clumsy 
boots, completes the outof-door costume. In 
this attire, women are all exactly alike, and 
no person can recognize his own wife or mother 
in the streets ; but the lady can see everything dis- 
tinctly. The same sort of disguise is worn by 
all women, high and low; though many of the 
latter, particularly in the villages, are less scra- 
pulous about exposing their persons; and walk 
abroad, without mantle or veil of any kind. 
“The life led by Persian ladies is listless and 
indolent, and to any civilized woman would be 
insufferably monotonous andinsipid. Theirduties 
are the superintendence of household affairs, and 
the care of their children ; and their amusements 
consist in visiting their female acquaintances, 
and receiving their visits in turn; witnessing the 
performance of female dancers, singers, and story- 
tellers ; playing in the gardens of their houses ; 
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CASTLE OF ABBAS-MIRZA AT TABEIZ. 


locks, and gees or long plaited tresses hanging 
down behind. It is usually brought down low 
upon the forehead, which is certainly not a be- 
coming fashion. They paint their eyelids at the 
edges, with soormeh, a kind of collyrium, made, 
I believe, of ore of antimony ; and smear the eye- 
brows with khattaut, a sort of black paint. Little 
patches of some black substance are occasionally 
applied to set off the countenance, as used once 
to be the fashion in Europe; and they endeavor 
to make the eyebrows unite; such being consid- 
ered a great beauty of feature. The attire in 
which they are to be seen out of doors, is simple 
and uniform. - This consists of a large mantle, 
called a chader, of dark blue cotton stuff, envel- 
oping the whole m from the crown of the 
head down to the feet. Where this chader is 
drawn over the head, it is bound round with the 
ends of a piece of white cotton, called the roo- 
bundeh, which falls over the face, down in front ; 
and opposite to the eyes of the wearer, a amali 
piece of network is inserted in this face-veil, en- 


smoking, and eating sweetmests. Some play on 
the guitar or other instruments; and some are 
adepts in the art of needlework and embroidery : 
most of them are skilfal cooks and confectioners. 
They visit the public baths on certain days of the 
week, when men do not go thither; and perhaps 
their greatest enjoyment is to meet at these re- 
sorts, to bathe together, smoke, and talk scandal. 

“ Persian women are not generally good look- 
ing, as far as I can judge from what I have seen. 
I should say they were inferior to the men in 
appearance. The usual characteristics of their 
countenances are, a round flat face with little ex- 
pression in it, large black eyes, heavy eyebrows, 
and a low forehead; the latter defect being 
heightened by the practice of wearing the hair 
low upon the brows. I have seen some pretty 
faces among them, but not many. Though Per- 
sian females wear no kind of stays, or other un- 
healthy contrivance for compressing their waists, 
a small waist is greatly admired. Their notions 
of beanty are not dissimilar to our own, and are 
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certainly more refined than those of some other 
Orient The lady’s eyes should be like those 
of an antelope, large and dark; her eyebrows 
united, and resembling, in shape, an unbent bow; 
her ringlets like‘the noose of the warrior or hunter 
(an instrument similar to the ‘lasso’ of the mod- 
ern Mexican, now no longer used in this country, 
but a favorite implement of the warriors in 
Shah Nameh); her figure should be erect, tall 
and stately as the cypress tree, for Persians ‘hate 
a dumpy woman’ as much as Lord Byron did— 
but here let me stop—I do not possess the deli- 
cate pen of Miss Pardoe, in depicting the charms 
of tern ladics—besides which, I labor under 
the disadvantage of not having seen any of the 
better class, who, we may suppose, are finer 
specimens of feminine beauty than their humbler 
unveiled countrywomen. 

“Europeans are mistaken in entertaining the 
general notion that Oriental wives are mere slaves 
or pieces of furniture ; that they are ill treated by 
their liege lords; cooped up ip prison-like ha- 
rems, and denied every liberty and enjoyment. 
On the contrary, the husband is sully in- 
dalgent to his wife ; consults and takes 1 advice 
on matters of almost every description ; and is, 
not unfrequently, completely ruled by her: for I 





man she may happen to 
Jeay enjoys slnowt ean 
enjoys almost unli: 

ed erty. She may attend 
the baths and mosques, at 
times when the men are not 
there, whenever she 

—the may 5° and visit her 
parents and female acquain- 
tances, staying at their 
houses for some days if sho 
. chooses, without giving her 
’ husband any previous warn- 
ing of her intentions—and 
she may have her own visit- 
~ ors at home, and entertain 
them in any way she likes 
—while her half can- 
not interfere or even show 
himself. The husband can- 
Rot venture into the wife’s 
apartments without 
notice; and she oan eas 
to admit him, if she has vis- 
itors, or does not choose to 
see him. It has been assert- 
ed that the women in Ma- 
homedan countries enjoy, in 
reality, more liberty than 
English ladies do; and I believe the assertion 
may be partly correct. 

“E zenana is a little kingdom in itself, 
wherein the lady or chief wife is the sovereign ; 
and from whence, her influence and machinations 
affect the outer world at large: for it is a fact 
that many plots and intrigues, both trifling and 
serious, have been concocted in this sanctuary. 
The lady rales here with undisputed sway; re- 
wards or chastises: her female domestics, as she 
thinks fit; and treats them just as her lord does 
his male dependants in the outer chambers. 

“In point of education, women of this coi 
are very far behind those of civilized lands ; but 
it is a mistake to suppose that none of them can 
read or write, for many can do both. The arts of 

ing and writing do not, however, constitute 
education ; and these being turned to no benefi- 
cial end, the ladies are brought up in deplorable 
ignorance. If the proper respect and degree of 
consideration with which the gentler sex is re- 
garded be a just criterion of the civilization of a 
people, the Persians are far back in the scale of 
enlightenment. ‘Though the women often possess 

t influence over their husbands individually, 
they cannot be said to have any place in society, 
or to impart any tone to the morals or manners 
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community. They are mostly terrible in- 
paket and having no small share of evil 
ions, pride, and ambition, they incite their 
Penis to all manner of mischievous schemes, but 
seldom exert any beneficial sway over them. 
‘That the most creditable and honorable qualities 
of men are greatly promoted and fostered by the 
humanizing influence which well-educated women 
maintain in society—as exemplified in civilized 
Christian lands—is an argument which a Persian 
has not yet learned to comprehend or appreciate.” 
Our view of the bridge of Mcidan, at Tabriz, 
conveys a pleasing idea of Persian architecture 
and scenery. Before the graceful arches of the 
bridge, spanning the river, are seen white walls, 
minarets and domes blended with trees, the effect 


of the whole acene being highly picturesque. The 
Guebre temple of Ispahan, of yehich wei present a 
view, crowns a lofty hill, and is remarkable as 
being one of the most ancient memorials of the 
eatablishment of the fire ron bippett: Another 
of our views te a sketch of the ees 
minarets ” at 






















A fURK OF ERZEROUM. 


the subani goonjeshk sparro w’s tongue) a tree 
much like an ash, and thus called from the shape 
of its seeds, which hi 





pahan, which Mr. Binning visi 
daring his.tour. 


.“I went,” he tells us, “to visit the minari 
joomban, or ‘ shaking minarets,’ one of the great- 
est curiosities of this place. minarets are 
upon the roof of a mausoleum, situated in the 
suburb of Khaledon, westward of the city and 
worth of the river. On my way thither, with an 
Armenian as my guide, I was conducted alo 


the outskirts of the city, through a succession o| 
intricate paths, threading a perfect labyrinth of 


gardens, fields, and watercourses cut from the 
fiver. The gardens were all surrounded with 
walls, mostly of the description called cheena, 
formed of thick layers of mud. Each layer is 
about a foot and a half igh, and as it dries hard, 
snother is laid upon it, till the wall has attained 
the height of nine or ten feet. I noticed that 
the doors of many of these gardens were formed 
of a single large slab of gray mable, turning on 
pivots at top and bottom. We several 
pigeon-towers, strange-looking round turrets with 
Pertorated domes on the top, resembling gigantic 
pepper-castere ; a style of dovecote wn at 


“The watercourses were all planted along the 
borders with trees, including two or three species 
of the beed (willow) ; the cl 
or gray pop! 


ar ; the kaboodeh 
; the seffeedar or white poplar ; 








J beneath. Round the top of 





in small clusters; and 
the senjid, a species of jujube, not unlike the 
olive in appearance. All the firewood used in 
wn, comes from the gardens and plantations, 
and is rather scarce and dear. The poorer classes 
of people burn tapaleh or cakes of the dung of 
cattle, pressed and dried in the sun. At Julfa, 
firewood usually sells for 4 shahees (two-pence) 
the Shahee man (between 14 and 15 Ibs. avoirda- 
poise). Watermills are numerous on the banks 
of the aqueducts, and their wheels are almost 
invariably undershot. The windmill seems to be 
unknown in this country: I have not yet seen 
one. In some places the quern or handmill is 
employed. I have seen this primitive implement 
at Bushire, where it is to be found in every hut. 
“ Khaledon is a small suburb, nearly hidden in 
orchards and _Eareene Here, a litte way de- 
tached from other buildings, in a small inclosure, 
stands a vaulted open chamber, constructed in 
the form of a Saracenic arch, with a flat terraced 
roof above. In a recess at one end of the cham- 
ber, is the tomb of a saint named Sheikh Abdal- 
lah; of whom the keeper of the place could tell . 
me nothing, save that he lived and wrought 
miracles, five hundred years ago. On one side 
of the flat roof, and at the two corners, stand the 
famous minarets ; a couple of small brick towers, 
with rniling steics within, 80 narrow, that though 
I had no difficulty in getting up, I doubt whether 
any corpulent man would it an easy matter 
todo so. My guide ascended the opposite mina- 
ret, and began to shake it by swaying himself 
backwards and forwards: the little turret pre- 
gently - commenced aa ee to and fro; and al 
thong! ept y still, the one upon which 
I stood, proceeded to rock in unisoh with ike 
neighbor. In like manner, when I shook the 
minaret where I was, the opposite one also shook 
sympathetically j and I could observe that the 
entire roof of the mausoleum was agitated at the 
same time. This must bo owing to some unex- 
plained mystery (a fortuitous ono probably) in 
the construction of the building; but the people, 
of course, impute it to the sanctity of the grave 
small hardly breaat high. =e 
pet thi 
“AL the distance of a mile or 80, west of 


| Khaledon, a hill or rather rock rises’ abruptly 
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from the plain, named the atish-gah or “ Place of 
fire ;” and is said to have been a sacred resort of 
the Guebres of old, having had formerly upon it, 
@ fire-temple, erected by King Ardesheer the 
Long-armed (Artaxerxes Longimanus), the re- 
mains of which, I was ase were still to be 
seen. I rode to the rocky hill, and walked up it 
by a winding footpath. On its top, I found the 
remains of a modern brick building, comprising a 
number of rooms, all in ruins; and on the very 
summit stands a small circular edifice in eight 
open arches pupporting a domed roof, the greater 
part of which is broken away. No trace of any 
ancient building could I descry, except part of a 
thick wall, a little way below these ruins, made 
of enormous bricks. ym this spot, a fine pros- 
pect of the surrounding country presents itself to 
the view. Up the river, ae farsakhs sey 
city, lies the 1 village injan, encom, 
wih cultivated fields. A great deal of rice is 
wn at this village. I returned home by a 
STaorent road, leading slong the north bank of 
the river, which I at the bridge of 


100. 
“The vast straggling city of Ispahan, resem- 
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of the ; for in Sheerauz, as well 
an the a at oie Moslem lands, the shops 
are usually opened on that day, after the noon’s 
service in the mosques. -The streets of Ispahan 
are fully as ugly as those of Sheerauz—narrow, 
crooked, ill paved or unpaved, and filthy ; and 
in the city’s best days, they never could have 
been otherwise. 


“ The pigeon-towers, which are numerous in the 
fields and gardens on both sides of the river, are 
the most sin; structures I have seen in this 
country. T' are high round towers, slightly 
tapering upwards, with several small point 
domes on the top, full of apertures, by which 
the pigeons enter. The exterior of the tower is 
usually whitewashed and painted with fanciful 
cornices, and all manner of strange devices ; pee 
ducing s quaint and picturesque effect. T 
towers are designed for the purpose of collecting 
the pigeon’s , 48 manure for the melon 
ardens. The whole interior of the tower is 
divided into thousands of little triangular niches, 
in which the pigeons make their nests and rear 
their young. A few domesticated pigeons are 
first put into a tower, and they soon attract the 
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Bling ‘icne dense town surrounded by a t 
number of fanxbourgs, is nearly twenty miles in 
circumference; but the whole of the inhabited 
portion, it brought together, and all ruins and 

rted places rejected, might easily be contained 
within a compass of five miles. The chief part of 
the city was formerly enclosed by walls; of 
which remain ; and fourteen gates aro still to be 
seen. Ispahan contains thirty-two mehallas 
(wards or parishes); twelve large mosques and 
many more small places of worship; thirteen 
colleges; and eighteen | public baths and 
some smaller ones—a sad falling off since Char- 
din’s time, when there were 162 mosques; 48 col- 
leges, and 273 public baths. The basars are 
numerous and extensive : they-are all covered in 
with roofs; and so united er a8 to resemble 
one immense market, branching in every direc- 
tion. They exhibit a showy vatiety of goods and 
merchandize ; but in point of architecture, there 
is not one of them that can compare with the 
Vakeel’s Bazar at Sheerauz. The finest of them 
is the bazar of Abbas the Great, leading off from 
the Meidani Shah. Most of the shops are closed 
all Friday ; a piece of “unco guidness” on the 





wild ones, which come in myriads, and establish 
themselves in the domiciles prepared for them. 
They are all of a slaty blue color, like our com- 
mon wood-pigeon. The only entrance for man, 
into the pigeon-tower, is a door or rather hole 
near the bottom, which is closed up with a 
shatter or stone slab fastened in, and remains 
shut for the greater part of the year, during the 
periods of incubation and fledging of the young ; 
and when opened, the bottom of the tower is 
found filled with the precious manure to the 
depth of several feet. Morier tells us that a 
pigeon-tower will rent for 100 tomans yearly, for 
the sake of the manure; but I do not hear of 
any now fetching #0 high a revenue. The melon 
growers generally hire them for thirty or forty 
tomans, or even less. I have seen in Egypt, 
pigeon-houses constructed something on a simi! 
plan, but on a much smaller scale. 

“Garden land within the precincts of the city, 
generally pays no tax to government, thou; 
some of it is taxed. This land is very valuable, 
and if well planted with vines and fruit trecs, 
will sell as high as 80 or 100 tomans a jereeb. 
Outaide the city, land of every description pays a 
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tax; and if fertile and well watered, sells for 20 
tomans a jereeb : inferior kinds sell for 5 tomans 
or even less. A part of she land is irrigsted 
by channels cut from the river. Private gardens 
are watered from wells, by means of the leathern 
bucket drawn by a bullock, which I described at 
ae f of Ispahan and all th 
“The entire maliyat an an eo 
bulooks and vil ai to it, amounts to 
nearly 300,000 tomans per annum ; of which more 
than three fourths are collected from the bulooks. 
The revenue of the city itself is 68,000 tomans ; 
and of this, 40,000 are derived from taxes on 
trades, professions, grounds, &c., and 28,000 from 
the customs. There is no house-tax here. A 
jizyeh or poll-tax is paid by the Jews and Arme- 
nians, but it is not heavy: the Armenians of 
Julfa pay 1000 tomans a year. The municipal 
economy and police of this city are so much the 


same as at Sheerauz, as to require no particular 


notice. 

“The manufactures of Ispahan have greatly 
fallen off since the cit ceased to be the cgpital of 
the kingdom ; still a portion of the in- 
habitants is employed in handicraft labor. Silks 
and satins are le here, and quantities of cotton 
staffs, particularly the kadak, a strong cloth used 
for coats and trousers. The zereo or fine gold 
brocade, for which Ispahan was once famous, is 
very rarely manufactured now: the people are 
too poor to purchase it. The beautiful patchwork. 
called koollab-doozee, used for saddle-covers and 
other ornamental pi se8, is occasionally made 
at Ispahan ; but it is by no means equal to that 
manufactured at Resht on the south coast of the 
Caspian. Though many articles are made very 
tastefully and ingeniously in this country, Per- 
sian workmen in general are by no means neat- 
handed. Oninery carpenter’s and blacksmith’s 
work is coarse and rudely executed ; and very far 
inferior to that of Indian artisans. 

“ The sword-cutlers of Ispahan formerly enjoyed 
great celebrity; and numbers of swords are still 
manufactured here. The best blades are ail made 
of Indian steel, imported in the form of small 
round cakes, which cost about two tomans each. 
Old Persian swords will fetch very high prices, 
all over the East; for they cannot now-a-days 
fabricate blades equal to those of former ages. 
‘There lived at Ispahan, in the time of Abbas the 
Great, a cutler named Assad-Ullah, whose blades 
are as famous throughout Asia, as those of 
Andrea Ferrara in Europe; and if known to be 
genuine, will now sell for more than their weight 
meet but many common swords have Assad- 

’s name fo: upon them. Khorassan was 
also famous for its swords, some centuries ago. 
‘Wheo Teimour Lung conquered and took Damas- 
cus, he carried off all the celebrated cutlers of 

city, and settled them in the towns of 
ragsan, where they and their descendants, for 
long, fabricated weapons of surpassing excellence. 
Good blades are full of the pattern of dark wavy 
lines, called jowher or ‘damask,’ produced by 
crystallization of the steel ; and from the 
ment and closeness of this pattern, the qualit: 
may be known. A well crystallized bl will 
tingle like a bell, when struck with any hard 
substance; and with a bit of gold, one may write 
a name upon it. 

“Tho stories told of the trenchant powers of 

Certain famous swords exceed all belief. Such 





performances are attributed to them, as fully 
rival the marvellous feats of the fairy-wrought 
falchions of heroes of ancient romaunts. Persian 
swords are not so much curved as the Turkish. 
hen the blade has been hammered out of the 
koors or cake of Indian steel, it is put in the 
farnace, and kept there all night, subjected to 
the action of a low fire. In the morning, it is 
taken out, smoothed, and filed into shape, and 
then heated red-hot, and immersed for a few 
moments in a trough filled with castor oil. It 
is next polished, sharpened, and the hilt and 
scabbard fitted to it; and the last thing done, is 
to bring out the jowher or damask pattern. For 
this purpose, the blade is perfectly cleansed from 
oil or grease; and a yellow kind of stone is 
ground to powder, mixed with hot water in a 
cup, which must be of china or glass, not metal, 
and the solution laid on over the blade with a 
piece of cotton, two or three times : this exhibits 
the black jowher perfectly. The scabbards of 
Persian swords are all made of thin lamine of 
wood, joined together and covered with black 
leather, with a sort of pattern stamped on the 
outside. They are generally quite plain; but a 
few intended for princes, are mounted with gold 
and jewelry. Many Persians are very skillful 
swordsmen ; but their mode of handling the 
weapon is quite different from ours. Their me- 
thod of cutting, is rather carving than striking ; 
and they never give what we would call a down- 
right blow. Swordsmanship is a part of the edu- 
cation of some, from their earliest years ; and by 
long practice, they acquire great dexterity. 
“Daggers are worn by many persons, and are 
also mado here. These are of two kinds—the 
khanjer, curved double-edged dirk, stuck on the 
girdle on the right side—and the kard, a straight 
single-edged pointed knife, worn on the left side. 
A favorite weapon with military men is the kum- 
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* meh, a sort of cutlass, much like the ancient 
Roman sword; with a straight double-edged 
pointed blade, about a foot and a half long, and 
nearly three inches broad. 

“¥ire-arms are manufactured in Ispahan, but 

not in any great quantity. The best gun-barrels 
are brought from Georgia, and they are fitted 
here with common English flint musket locks, 
and stocks of coarse walnut, or cheet wood. 
Long. single-barrelled guns and pistols are also 
made here, but the workmanship is very coarse, 
and they are proportionately cheap. ‘The per- 
cussion system is little known, except to a few 
of the higher classes, who are fond of English 
guns when they can get them. The Persians 
usually carry the gun slung at the back; and al 
its apparatus is borne in a keesae, kemer or waist 
girdle. This is a leather belt fastened round the 
middle, to which are attached two or three 
ouches for ball, shot, materials for striking a 
ight, and other odds and ends ; a large powder- 
flask made of thick untanned hide as hard as 
horn; and a smaller flask, generally of metal, 
containing fine powder for priming. ‘They make 
tolerably good powder, but of coarse grain: 
bullet-moulds are ordinarily constructed of stone, 
and shot is mostly imported from Europe, as 
well as flints. 

“Tn days when archery was employed in war 
and the chase—and it has not been abandoned 
more than a century—the bows of Ispahan were 
greatly esteemed ; but now that the bow is used 

y very few, and only for amusement, none are 
manufactured here. The tarkash-dooz or ‘quiver- 
makers’ now embroider saddles and other articles 
of leather, for there is no longer any demand 
for quivers. All manner of leathern work is well 
executed at Ispahan. The green high-heeled 
shagreen slippers made here, are the best in 
Persia; and they also make tolerably good shoes 
on the European plan, which are now coming 
much into ‘aeiban Saddles and horse furniture 
of all kinds are manufactured in the best style ; 
but the fashion is wholly different from ours. 
The process of making the nei-peech or lon 
pliant snake-tubes for the kaleon, is a neat and 
carious branch of leather-work. Fine wire is 
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wound round a straight rod about as thick as 
one’s litte finger, and covered with a strip of 
thin leather, fastened lengthways with a very 
tenacious glue, called screesh, made from the root 
of a plant. The exterior is then bound with fine 
wire; and when dried, the rod is drawn out. 
These tubes, which are exceedingly flexible and 
delicate, are made very cheap, a snake fourteen 
or fifteen feet long ing two keroonees. I am 
no judge of precious stones ; but good ones seem. 
to be scarce and The real turquoise is 
found only in Persia, at Nishapoor in Khorassan, 
and I had hopes of getting some fine specimens 
of this gem ; but all that have been brought me, 
were of very inferior q , and high-priced. 
“Ispahan is famous for fruit, especially for its 
melons, which are the finest in the country. At 
this season, the only fruits to be seen are such as 
will keep; and of these, immensely large quinces 
are the most remarkable. Sweetmeats, of the 
same kinds as I have noticed at Sheerauz, are 
sold in every bazar, and consumed in vast quan- 
tities. One kind, the gesangabeen or manna of 
the tamarisk, is made here. in perfection; but 
though generally highly , it is not at all 
to omy taste. The manee is found in sev 7 
near an; but the greatest quantity 
rought mehr to the northwest. In the 
course of the autumn, it falls like dew, during 
the night, upon the leaves of the tamarisk plants, 
and is collected by the eople in the morning. 
The ground beneath the bushes is swept clean, 
and cotton cloths spread over it: the bushes are 
then well shaken, and the manna, which is white 
like snow, falls off and is collected in the cloths. 
It is passed through a sieve to elear it of dirt and 
dried leaves, and sent into the markets of Is 
han, where it sells for 16 kerooness a SI 
man—nearly a shilling a pound. It is made 
into small round cakes, sometimes mixed up with 
split almonds and pistachio nuts. Two icinal 
kinds of manna, called the sheer-khisht and the 
toorun-jabeen, are found, in a like manner, on 
the leaves of trees, in some parts of the country.” 
Our sketch of the Castle of Abbas Mirza, as 
Tabris, will serve to give an idea of the palatial 
residences at Persia. This building was assigned . 
to the late French embassy during its sojourn at 
Tebris. As we have introduced a picture of the 
Shah’s horse, perhaps our readers will be inter 
ested in an account of a visit to the owner of that 
sh animal : a = ae 
, return emniren,’ 3 
Binning, accompanied the Brith Minister 
and eaite, on. Vint of corensoaty, 60 he Shah, on 
oceasion of his majesty’s a ing d 
ure from the capital. We rode ont ES Pearl 
Kajar, and proceeded, in the first instance, to 
wait on the deputy minister of foreign affairs, 
who, with the master of ceremonies, received us 
in a small tent lined with chintz, placed near the 
entrance to the palace. Here we were accommo- 
dated with chairs, and sat for half an hour, while 
the usual routine of kaleons, tea and coffee, was 
ne through, after which, word was brought 
at the Sbeh ‘was ready for’ our reception. 'e 
then preceeded on foot into the inclosure of the 
palace; the deputy minister and master of cere- 
monies walking before us, both clad in long robes 
of scarlet, with singular head-dresses, formed of 
cashmere shawls wound round the common Per- 
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sian cap 50 as eompletely to conceal the cap itself. 
It was formerty the fashion for all Europeans ad- 
mitted into the royal nce, to wear chakchoors 
or stockings of scarlet cloth fastened at the knee ; 
but this absurd piece of court dress is now abol- 
ished, and we had merely loose stippers over our 
boots, which were sli off at door on en- 
tering. The usual salutation made by Ew 

to all Persian grandees, is similar to our military 
salute, raising the Tighe hand, with a sweep of the 
arm, to the front of the cap. The covering of 
the head is never removed, whether in or out of 


“We were ushered into a tent of crimson cloth 
lined with silk, pitched on the terrace of the 
palace; at the farther extremity of which, was 
the Shah in person, seated alone in a gilt 
chair. Having been marshalled in by our con- 
dactors, whose duty it was to introduce us, a 
chair was placed for the British Minister, who, 
as the representative of his Sovereign, was the 
only individual privileged to be seated in the 

ah’s presence; while the rest of us stood im- 
mediately behind, ranged in a row, like eo many 
sentinels. Noarly the length of the tent inter- 
ened between our Minister and the Shah, both 
of whom were seated at opposite ends, for it is 
Bot permitted to approach too near to royalty. 
We were briefly introduced by the master of cer- 
emonies, and his maj bid us welcome : I was 

reeoted as one of the rales of India tte 

being, as I suppose, to imagine that 

had attained the goal of many an Indian Eng- 
lishman’s ambition—e seat in ingy halls of 
the Old Lady of Leadenhall Street. The cere- 
mony of introduction having been performed as 
rapidly as possible, a brief conference took place 
between the Shah and Minister ; the former ask- 
ing a few questions, to which the latter replied. 
A smart shower of hail meanwhile rattled on the 
covering of the tent, obliging both to shout at 
the top of their voices, in order to make them- 
selves audible. The audience did not last above 
three minutes, and we took our leave with the 
fame curt ceremony as on entering. 

“ The Shah is now (1850) in his twenty-second 
year, but looks older. His complexion 8 very 
sallow, and his countenance, though not dis- 
agreeable, cannot be pronounced handsome: he 
wears moustaches, with but the rudiments of a 
beard. He was plainly dressed in a frockcoat in 
Euro} style, over which was a joobba of dark 
shaw! stuff trimmed with sables, and on his head 
the ordinary black lambskin cap. 

“ Leaving the we proceeded to the tent 
of the prime minister, Mirza Takee, surnamed 
the Ameer Atabek, who inhabited a small garden, 
a few hundred distant from the Kasri 
Kajar. He received us with much politeness ; 
chairs were brought for the whole , and 
esi? = othe Lae a rhe aimee isa 

, portly, ; man, an open, 
intelligent countenance: he sat and talked with 
us for nearly half an hour; and though his con- 
versation was ® principally directed to the British 
Minister, he addressed some part of it to 

e individual present: the true way, ac- 
cording to Theodore Hook, of making one’s self 
te. He is:said to be jealous of ‘Kuropeans 
generally; and has the Shah to dis- 
card several from his service: he is also partica- 
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larly anxious to exclude all foreign manufactured 
goods from Persia, by way of encouraging native 
Indes short-sighted policy, in no way tend- 
ing to the advancement of commerce or of civili- 
zation. Our visit being ended, I took my de- 

arture along with the suite, leaving the Minister 
in private conference with the Ameer.” 

‘he remarks with which we close this article 
will probably induce our readers to rest satisfied 
with the sketches we have given, instead of seek- 
ing information in the remote land we have de- 
scribed. The authority we havo followed, says: 

“The traveller in this country should carry 
with him as little baggage as possible—this may 
be set down as a general rale, appiicabioiney 
case. He should have a Mackintosh air-bed, 
which is much preferable to a common mattress, 
being more portable, and impervious to moisture, 
so that it may be laid on the damp ground, with- 
out the least danger—a couple of lahaffs or quilts, 
made of chintz quilted with cotton, which supply 
the place of bedclothes—one or two small carpets 
—an English saddle and bridle—a Mackintosh 
watesproet cloak—a double-lined umbrella, to 
defen hin from the sun in not wreainer =< tele- 
scope—and a gun and pistols; for every one 
travels well armed, and besides this, game is often 
to be met with on the road. He may, if he thinks 
fit, dispense with a chair; but if he dislikes the 
custom of sitting on the ground, as I do exceed- 
ingly, a folding camp-stool should form part of 
his movables, and one of his chests will serve 
foratable. ° 

“Ho should also have a curtain to hang up at 


-the entrance of his cell in the caravansaries, to 


keep out the wind and cold, and prevent his be- 
ing too much stared at ; for these cells have no 
door. The best thing for this purpose is a piece 
of carpet or other thick heavy stuff, eight feet 
long, by four or five broad, with strong loops 
sewed along the edges; and half-a-dozen large 
nails or iron spikes, to knock into the wall for 

suspension of this curtain. He must not omit to 
have a small ‘al (or brazier to burn charcoal 
in) in winter, as the cold is no trifle—and a fan 
or flyflap, in summer, to keep the flies off his 
face; for in the hot weather, these insects are 
numerous enough to be exceedingly troublesome 
—and at all times, a matara or a doolcheh for 
water ; as this indispensable element is not always 
to be found, and when found, is often quite un- 
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drinkable. As I have before stated, an English- 
man ought to wear his own costume, in prefer- 
ence to the Persian dress. 

“My travelling attire has generally been a 
Trreed shooting-jacket, Cape of Good Hope deer- 
skin trousers, waterproof ts, and a Persian 
cap. For walking, especially when clambering 
up hills, the most agreeable covering for the feet 
is the cloth-soled Persian shoe, which I have be- 
fore described ; but in cold or wet weather, stout 
English shoes are preferable. Vermin are not as 
numerous or as troublesome, in this country, as I 
had supposed. Mosquitoes are at times annoy- 
ing, but they do not abound as in India. Seorpions 
and snakes are said to infest many places, but I 
have not seen any. A formidable-looking 
spider, called the roteil, makes its appearance in 
summer : ita bite is venomous, but not dangerous. 
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The black and yellow-striped English is 
common in the aT dena as well asa large reddish 
hornet, well known in India. Flies are too plen- 
tifal to be pleasant, in sammer; but fli 
other more objectionable insects are not by any 
means as numerous in Persia as in some other 
countries I have visited. 

“A knowledge of the language is, in this coun- 
try, indispensable. In all countries it is highly 
desirable; but in this, I do not know how’any 
one could get on without it ; for no Persian knows 
a word of any European tongue. In Turkey, 

t, and Palestine, the servants, and many 

ers, have a smattering of English, French, or 
Italian ; and it is not absolutely requisite that the 
traveller should be acquainted with the language 
of the } populace, “bat such is not the case in Per- 
sia. In every place, ignorance of the speech of 
the people takes away at least one- of the 


.| smattering sufficient for o1 


and: 
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to enjoy 
» not @ mere 
ary purposes, but a 


good knowledge, and an ability to converse flu- 
ently with every one, and on every topic. 

“The old troublesome custom of making pre- 
sents to the headmen of towns and villages, where 
the traveller halts, is now fortunately falling into 
desuetude. This used to be a heavy tax on all 
tourists, the English especially, from whose gene- 
rosity, much was sure to be ex; It often 
happens that persons bring the European stranger 
trifling presents, such as trays of fruit or sweet- 
meats, in hopes of getting a “‘ quid pro quo” in 
the shape of a round sum of money; but with 
proper instructions to one’s servants, these may 
easily be avoided. 

oY ta Persia, one is not troubled with beggars ; 
in which respect, this country affords a complete 
contrast to regions about the Levant, where 
almost every one begs. With the exception of 
derveeshes, fakeers, and other sanctified impos- 
tors, who are permitted by custom to prey on the 

ublic, I have seen no mendicants, save a few 
Fina, maimed, and diseased folks. Some one 
(Sir John Malcolm, I think) has justly remarked 
that there are tewer in this country than 
in any other: and I believe I never encountered 
fewer, even in the United States of America. 

“ Persia, as far as I have seen of it, is a partic- 
ularly ugly and uninteresting land. A dismal 
uniformity pervades the whole country, remindi 
me of South Africa; but there is an aspect o! 
neglect, ruin, and misery throughout, which the 
Cape Colony did not manifest. Everything here 
seems to be crumbling to decay as fast as 
sible, nd pom ts general ap, : 08, one would 
suppose the un! land to ing under some 
stupendous and overwhelming curse | 1 Were I to 
draw, in a few words, a picture of Persia, from 
what I have seen, I should describe it as a vast 
dreary desert intersected with huge chains of bare, 
sterile mountains—the soil, in some places, bear- 
ing stunted shrubs, and in others, teeming with 
saltpetre—here and there, at long intervals, where 
water is to be found, green spots with fields and 
habitations—the towns and villages, few and far 
between, consisting mostly of heaps of dismal 
ruins, enclosing and nearly concealing the inhab- 
itable portion—no fine buildings to be seen, ex- 
cept a few old palaces and edifices falling in ruins 
for want of repair—the streets of the towns, nar- 
row dusty lanes between high mud walls, which 
conceal an ce of comfort and elegance 
which the house and gardens within may possess 
the roads through the country, mere tracks, 
which, in the valleys, are tolerably level and easy, 
and in the mountains, ragged and ‘uneafe the 
lodgings for travellers, comfortless caravansaries, 
generally more or less ruined, and always more 
or less filthy—the people mostly civil to strangers, 
but not to be trusted or believed in the least par- 
ticular—the climate consisting of a pleasant 
spring, a very hot summer, an unhealthy au- 
tumn, and a cold winter; a very dry atmosphere 
and clear sky: some rain in spring and autumn, 
none in summer, and a deal of snow in 
winter. 

“T have often thought, with some d of 
wonder, on the singular position which the soli- 
tary English traveller occupies in thie country. 


leasure of the tour; and the traveller, 
Fimeelt properly, should 
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Alone, with no countryman of his within a hun- 
dred or two hundred miles ; among a people who 
detest his creed, and bear no will to any 

3 who are reckless of human life and 
suffering, and are restrained by no moral prin- 
ciple; having with him no guard or protection 


any sort ; yet he is in no r, he finds the 
people commonly civil and “obliging ; and can 
travel from place to place in perfect security. 
Robbers are numerous in many of the 
country, but on the public routes, they are 
too well matched to be venturesome, and they do 
not often meddle with anropoant. Travelling, in 
remote and little frequented parts, must always 
be unsafe, unless with some guard or escort; 
but as long as the Euro) tourist keeps to the 
principal routes, I believe he may (except in 
cases of popular outbreaks) journey from one 
end of Persia to the other, without meeting with 
the least clssereraiie adventure, unless he makes 
one for himself, and lays himself out for hostility, 
by some exhibition of bullyism, tulance of 
temper, or those diverting John Bull frolics, 
which savor too much of horse-play to be relished 
by most people. 

« aihongh polite as far as outward show gee, 
the English traveller need not expect to find the 
Persians by any means kind or hospitable; un- 
less he happens to be a man in authority, or in 
other way of consequence, in which case they 
may nt some show of hospitality in order to 
conciliate his favor. The strong abhorrence with 
which they all (with few exceptions) regard in- 
fidels, and Franks in particular, combined with 
their innate meanness and selfishness of charac- 
ter, will effectually bar every sentiment of liber- 
ality and kindness tow: strangers. As a 
general rule, the Christian need never look for 


anything like genuine disinterested hospitality 
ano) ng Mussulmans of any class or country ; and 
wil 


never receive a single instance of it, un- 
lees it be in the rude tent of a wandering Eeliaut 
or Bedouin Arab. The Persians are a lively and 
inquisitive people, and when they find a Frank 
who can tal oir |i , they are glad to kill 
time by having a chat with him; and will show 
so much politeness, and make so many unmeaning 
protestations and friendly offers, that a stranger, 
unacquainted with their real character, might be 
disposed to think them half in earncst. this, 
however, means nothing: and their civility will 
go no further than words, or acts that involve 
neither trouble nor expense. Malcolm and 
Brydges have painted the urbane side of their 
character far too highly. It was all very well 
for these gentlemen, and others like them, who 
came hither as accredited envoys of their sover- 
eign to the Shah, and to whom everybody was 
ordered to show respect; who travelled through 
the land with regiments at their heels, and all 
kinds of pomp; and who carried loads of pre- 
sents to distribute with both hands. ‘They, no 
doubt, found the people, one and all, disposed to 
treat them with the greatest civility or servility 
(in the East these are the same) wherever they 
went; but with private individuals the case is 
widely different—as it is, in some degree, all the 
world over. 

“ The Euro] can never be intimate, even 
with the few Persians who aro content to receive 
him as a visitor, without considering themselves 
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ly defiled thereby. By compliance with 

ir customs and manners, he may be received 
on certain distant terms of acquaintance, but any 
approach to intimacy is entire i out of the ques- 
tion. A Mahomedan is forbidden by his religion 
to form friendship with any unbeliever; and the 
Shecah, in particular, is taught to class the 
Christian with pagans and idolators, who are 
utterly unclean, and whose very touch is con- 
tamination. An Englishman and a Moslem can 
have few ideas in common. belt opinions and 
tastes are so essentially different, that on any 
near acquaintance, they will be mutually dis- 
gusted with each other. The blunt straightfor- 
ward manners, plain unvarnished speech, and 
surly self-sufficiency of the former, will be as 
odious to the pliant obsequious Asiatic, as the 
utter want of truth and principle, the fawning 


by ‘isy, and abominable vices of the latter, 
wll be t0'the Englishman.” . y 





ANOIDNT AMERICAN OITIES. 


An interesting article has recently been pub- 
lished by the Fort Smith Times, in regard to the 
ancient remains of the city Quivera, situated on 
a level plain some ninety miles northeast of Fort 
Stanton, New Mexico, and about seventy from 


the high isolated which the Mexicans call 
the “Captain,” that we take the liberty of con- 
densing for our antiquarian readers. The plain 


upon which lie the massive relics of once got 
ous temples and magnificent halls, slopes grad- 
ually eastward towards the river Pecos, and is 
very fertile, crossed by a gurgling stream of the 
purest water, that not only sustains a rich vego- 
tation, but perhaps furnished with this necess: 
element the thousands who once inhabited this 

resent wilderness. Thecity was probably built 

yy 8 warlike race, as it is quadrangular, and ar- 
ran, with skill, to afford the highest protection 
against an exterior foe, many of the buildings on 
the outer line being pierced with loopholes, as 
though calculated for the use of weapons. 

Several of the buildings are of vast size, and 
built of massive blocks of dark granite rock 
which could only have been wrought to their 
present condition by a vast amount of labor. 
At the present time the best tempered tools, in 
the hands of the most skilful workmen, could 
searcely produce an impression on the surface. 
In one place a pile of ruins ap to have been 
intended for three separate buildings, each about 
three hundred feet front, with the intervals be- 
tween them occupying one thousand feet. This 
middle building is constructed with neat- 
ness and care, of ponderous blocks of the mate- 
rial before mentioned, of a nearly cubical form, 
which, allowing 1599 ounces as the weight of a 
eubic foot, would be found to weigh more than 
three tons each, and could only have been trans- 
ported from the distant quarry and placed in 
their present elevated position with prodigious 
labor. The walls of this building arc at the 

resent time from thirty to thirty-five feet in 
eight, while the surface of the ground is strewn 
with’ huge masses of fallen blocks, which have 
probably been displaced from their former posi- 
tion by the action of some disturbin, 
agency, such as a volcanic eruption, which wot 
lead to the conclusion that they once rose to a 
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altitude. This temple, as it may properly 
termed, is cntirely destieute of any partitions, 
or the appearance of their former existence, and 
appears to have been designed by its architects 
as a vast hall to be used for the ce of 
solemn religious nites, or the celebration of pub- 
lic feats. The pavement is hid from view by a 
confused mass of fallen building materials, 
among which are to be found of carv- 
ing in bas-relief, and fresco work of superior de- 
sign and execution, which would justify the con- 
clusion that these silent ruins could once boast 
halls as gorgeously decorated by the artist’s 
hand as those of Thebes of Palmyra. 

This series of buildings are all loopholed on 
each side, much resembling that found in the old 
Fenda] contice ot Surope. desigeed for the use of 
archers. The blocks of ich cess: buildings 
are composed, are cemented together by a jee 
of mortar of a bituminous character, "hich has 
such tenacity that vast masses of wall have fallen 
down without the blocks being detached by the 
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shock. The slight examination which has been 
made by officers of the United States army, in- 
dicate ce here of objects of rare curi- 
osity. It is impossible, in looking upon the evi- 
dences of residence in North America, in ages 
that are past, of a powerful and civilized race, to 
that they utter no voice to tell us of the 
causes that made it nna Snails. ewepe 
ft away into utter oblivion. Whence came 
builders of cities now dumb ruins, awakening 
our admiration of the art and power of a lost 
ing all efforts to the 
‘When 


race, thwarting 
dark wail that shrouds their history? 
Thebes and Palmyra were in their glory, we can- 
not but believe that in the depths of this Amer- 
ican continent a le, brave in arms and skil- 
ful in arts, spi in mighty numbers from the 
neighborhood of the northern lakes to the Isth- 
mus of Panama. Should any fortunate accident 
lift the obscurity that overwhelms this ancient 
race, America will doubtless be found as rich in 
the antique as t or India. These ancient 
relics will continue to be aa much matters of 
interest as they are of doubt and obscurity. 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


BOOK-MAKING. 


A book, as defined by Dr. Paul Chatfield, 
in 1836, is a thing formerly put aside to be 
read, and now read to be put aside. The 
world is, at present, divided into two classes 
—those who forget to read, and those who 
read to forget. Book-making, which used to 
be a science, is now a manufacture, with 
which, as in everything else, the market is 80 
completely overstocked, that our literary ope- 
ratives, if they seek to avoid starving, must 
eat up one another.—TZ?ranscript. 


HENRI AND GABRIELLE. 


[omzansar.} 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE. 





BY ISA. AMEND EBERHART. 


Gentle moonbeams, fall around her! 
Kiss her cheek. and bathe her brow! 

Linger near, and softly whispor 
‘Thoughts of angel beauty now! 


Bring her pure and peaceful slumber, 
Let her rest secure, serene; 

Close her eyes to earth and earth-light, 
Ope them to a brighter scene! 


Angel visions hover near her, 
Angels round her pillow play : 

Making hers the air of heaven, 
Keeping evil far away! 


Gently, lightly, flower-winged breszes, 
Over her pillow softly blow; 

‘Warn her not by aught of rudeness, 
‘That she still remains below! 
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HENRI AND GABRIELLE, 
A Romantic Leaf from French History. 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





SareEp, utterly wearied and disgusted, for the 
while with the sinful and intoxicating pleasures 
of the French court, which palled the more 
easily upon his senses because of his youth, the 
dauphin quitted Paris, and repaired to the neigh- 
boring palace of Versailles. Hardly had his 
foot left the stirrup, before he was surrounded by 
an,obsequious throng of attendant8, noblemen 
and high officers of the kingdom, all of whom 
vied with cach other in desiring to know the 
pleasure of their young master. A look of in; 
tense uneasiness crossed the pale, handsome face 
of the latter, and thon, suddenly waving them 
back, he exclaimed, with an angry impatience: 

“Leave me, gentlemon; leave me, all, and 
trouble me no more with your attentions. I have 
come hither to free myself from the irksome for- 
malities and incessant debaucheries of the court, 
and while I am pleased to tarry, I would forget 
that Iam Henri, Dauphin of France, and thet I 
shall one day sit upon its throne. By my soul, 
Iwould that I had been born in the rags and tatters 
of the poorest vassal in my kingdom, and to the 
inheritance of its most menial laborer, tather than 
in the purple of royalty, to be forever harassed 
by the formalities and frivolities of my station! 
But go, gentlemen, leave me to myself, and, for- 
get that any respect or homage is due from you.” 

To hear was to obey. The courtiers returned 
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to their amusements in‘the courts and chambers 
of the palace whence they had issued at the 
sound of the approaching cavalcade ; the retinue 
which had accompanied the wearied dauphin from 
Paris, pursued their way back, and Henri was 
left alone. Pleased with his solitude, and doubly 
gratified at the prospect of this unusual freedom 
from restraint, he commenced to wander carcless- 
ly among the paths which wound in a labyrinth 
among the groves and gardens which thickly em- 
bowered the palace. As he strolled along, an 
unwonted calmness took possession of his breast. 
The quietness and repose of nature around him 
exerted a soothing influence over his turbulent 
heart, and the sigh which burst forth was only 
caused by the regretful thought that his life must 
be passed amid the turmoil and crowd of camp 
and court. 

Occupied with his thoughts, and pleased with 

his freedom, he continued his walk, giving no 
heed to the way he was pursuing, until he ab- 
ruptly came to a pause upon the edge of a circu- 
lar basin, from which the water bubbled up in the 
form of a fountain. It wasa pleasant and re- 
tired spot, thickly hedged and shaded with trees ; 
and reclining himself upon the grass, Henri gave 
rein to the reflections which had occupied his 
mind since his arrival at the palace, and woll-nigh 
lost himself in the excess of his happy thoughts 
and visions. So perfectly was this pleasant 
forest nook shaded from the sun, that it was only 
lighted in every part at full meridian ; and it was 
not till he observed the sun directly over his 
head, that the young prince became aware he 
had now been alone for. several houra. Rising 
from his grassy couch, ho entered onv of several 
alleys which Jed from the fountain, and moved, 
as he supposed, im the direction of the palace. 
But so intricate were the paths of the garden of 
Versailles, and ‘Henri so little acquainted with 
them, that after wandering among them a full 
hour, he found himself again by the side of the 
fountain! 
. Half amused, half irritated at his perplexity, 
he stood irresolute for a moment, undccided 
what course to pursue. To plunge again into 
the groves which surrounded him, might only 
involve him in their'mazes still more hopelessly. 
He might shout for assistance, it was true, and 
with a good prospect of being heard by some of 
the numerous population of Versailles. 

“But that-wil not do,” he goliloquized. “I 
.well know how the varlets would laugh in their 
alecves after being so unceremoniously dismissed 
this morning, to be called so soon to my assis- 
tance! No, I'll free myself from these trouble- - 
some woods without their help,or remain. And! 
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I bethink me that this must be one of the places 
where the menials about the palace come for 
water. A happy thought—I will content myself 
here until one of them comes.” 

Seating himself again upon the grass, where 
he might remain unobserved, Henri beguiled an- 
other hour in watching the play of the fountain, 
as it rippled and flashed like molten silver in the 
bright sunlight. He was soon aroused from his 
reverie by the sound of voices ; and in a moment 
two gentlemen of the palace emerged from one 
of the paths, chatting and laughing. The 
same considerations which had restrained the 
concealed dauphin from calling for assistance, 
now prevented him from discovering himself, 
and he remained silent and hidden, until they 
had drank from the fountain and walked away. 

“Unfortunate that I am,” the vexed Henri 
muttered, in @ serio-comic mood, “what am I 
now todo? Suppose that none of these rascal 
menials should have occasion to visit the foun- 
tains again to-day—or, if otherwise, suppose they 
should conceive in their brainless heads to visit 
some other than this? Upon my royalty, what 
8 situation is this for the son of aking! From 
the depths of my heart, I wish that every valet 
and servant at Versailles were dying with thirst, 
or running mad with hydrophobia, and there 
were no water save this, within a thousand 
leagues! And I am beginning, too, to wish 
Chevenant and Freneau back again. Shall I 
call them? But, hist—somebody comes!” 

The eye of the speaker was at the instant 
caught by the figure of a young girl, who slowly 
entered the nook from an alley opposite to that 
by which the courtiers had disappeared. She 
was dressed in the simple and graceful costume 
of a rustic, and upon her shoulder was poised a 
water-jar. Kneeling by the basin, she moistened 
her long, flowing ringlets with the limpid water, 
and then, while she caroled a simple air with one 
of the sweetest of voices, she commenced to fill 
her veeseL 

Frem the first moment in which he beheld her, 
the eager attention of the young dauphin was 
fivetted upen her face and form. He had thought 
that no female without the court of France was 
werthy to be accounted beautiful. He had 
tmiagled there with the loveliest of all the titled 
dames and maideas in the kingdom, and joined 
himeelf in their praise, and yet, never had he 
seem beauty so innocent, so childlike as this, or 
which so possessed him with admiration and de- 
ight. Nor was it strange that this should be so. 
Tho reason was simple and natural, although he 
paused not to consider it. The beauty which he 
had been accustomed to admire, owed its attrac- 
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tion to the studied graces of art and the brilliant 
trappings of court attire. Here, was loveliness 
such as the hand of nature alone can produce— 
a graceful wild-fower, blooming in all the charms 
of innocence and purity. 

Almost unconsciously Henri arose to his feet, 
and advanced several steps towards the object 
which had thus excited his deep interest. She 
had filled her water-vessel and placed it beside 
her, and now seemed to be gazing thoughtfully 
atthe reflection of her fair young face in the 
water at her feet, wholly unconscious of the 
presence of another, when suddenly she was 
startled by observing the shadow of a human 
figure lying beside her own across the water. 
Starting up in alarm, she discovered a handsome, 
richly-dressed youth but a single step from her, 
looking upon her with undisguiscd admiration. 
Trembling with confusion and alarm, sho would 
have fled, but her foot slipped upon the wet flag- 
ging, and only the ready and willing arms of the 
dauphin saved her from a fall into the basin. 

Her confusion, as may be imagined, was by no 
means decreased upon finding herself in the em- 
brace of him who had caused it, though innocent- 
ly; and struggling to free herself, while a deep 
blush tinged her cheek, she said, in a besceching 
tone: 

“Release me, monsieur, I pray you. I am 
sure you would not harm me!” 

“Nay, far from it, my good girl,” Henri re- 
plied. ‘I would rather protect you. Do you 
Not see that I have saved you from an unpleasant 
bath in this basin? Do not fear me; only prom- 
ise you will not hasten away, and I will release 
you. I wish to speak with you. Do you 
promise?” 

The promise was given, and Henri freed his 
captive; although we can hardly help presuming 
that he would have been better pleased to have 
detained her longer. She was still agitated and 
embarrassed, standing before him with downcast 
eyes; but the kind words and accents of the 
stranger—for such he was to her—soon re-assured 
her, and banished her apprehensions. Soon she 
ventured to raise her eyes to his face, and the 
Prince fancied that he detected a charming air, 
half of coquetry, half of assumed displeasure, 
in the movement. 

“What is your name, my child?” Henri 
asked. 

“ Gabrielle, monsieur. But I’m not a child; 
my grandame says I am quite fifteen—almost as 
old as you, I’m sure,” she said, with a sauciness 
of speech which caused Henri to break forth into 
a merry laugh. 

“Nay, my pretty Gebrielle, Iam several years 
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the oldest,” he replied. 
where you live?” 

“T live with my old grandame, monsieur, in 
the wood, near the little stream which runs 
through the palace-garden. But we like this 
water much better, and so I come to fetch it 
twice every day.” 

“Very good, Gabrielle; I will carry it for 
you this time, and you shall show me the way to 
the palace ; for, to tell the truth, I have become 
80 puzzled in this maze of forests, gardens and 
paths that if you refuse to help me, I shall perish 
here to a certainty. But you would not care.” 

“ Nay, monsieur, it would be a thousand pities,” 
Gabrielle archly said. “‘ Here is the path ; it is 
not far by the shortest way.” 

Henri lifted the jar to his shoulder, and taking 
one of the alleys almost opposite to that by 
which he had endeavored to extricate himself 
from his bewilderment, the young girl conducted 
him towards Versailles. As they proceeded, 
the former became momently more interested in 
his young companion. In every word or action 
she seemed actuated by the beautiful innocence 
which pervaded her whole being, while at the 
same time, there was added to her speech and 
manner a certain sprightliness, just mischievous 
enough to be agreeable to one of Henri’s tem- 
perathent. No greater contrast could be present- 
ed, than that which existed between these two. 
He, youthful as he was, had drank every cup of 
pleasure, participating in all the vicious excesses 
of the most dissolute court of Europe—to her, 
the world, with its crimes and vices, was as a 
sealed book. She knew nothing beyond the 
little circle of her daily humble existence—hum- 
ble, and yet happy with such a happiness as the 
dauphin had never known. She was, in truth, a 
child in years and intellect, although a woman 
in bodily developmerit, and she seemed to con- 
fide in her companion as a superior being. 

“Here is my grandame’s cot, monsieur,” she 
said, relieving Henri of his burden. “There is 
the palace, you can see its towers through the 
trees.”” 

“Good-by, then, Gabrielle; I shall see you 
again. At the fountain, perchance,” he added. 

The young girl blushed, smiled and nodded 
affirmatively, and then remarked : 

“ But monsiear will tell me his name before he 
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“Will you tell me 


“True—I have not. It is—it is—well, you 
may call me Cecil. I am valet to one of the 
gentlemen at Versailles. Adieu, mon cher, we 
shall meet again.” 

Gaily kissing his hand to her, Henri disappeared 
in the wood. Gabriélle watched his retreating 
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form until she could see him no longer, and as 
she entered the cottage, something much like a 
sigh was breathed from her lips. 

It might perhaps have been expected that not 
a thought of the young peasant-girl would after- 
ward enter the brain of the young dauphin. 
But such was not the fact. He felt, his interest 
excited in her more than he was willing to ad- 
mit to himself; and the next day found him par- 
suing his way to the fountain where he had first 
seen her. She came again, and bright sunny 
smile mantled her features as she saw her com- 
panion of the previous day, and heard his kindly- 
spoken greeting. Again he bore her vessel, and 
walked by her side along the path to the cottage. 

The record of one day passed by Henri at 
Versailles, would be that of twenty. Daily and 
habitually he repaired to the fountain in the 
grove; and there, as regularly met Gabrielle. 
She waited for his coming with an impatience, 
and when he came, greeted him with a fondness, 
which revealed to him unmistakably the state of 
her feelings. 

And what, it may be asked, were the designs 
of the dauphin? It would be difficult to assign 
the true motive which impelled him to seek the 
society of Gabrielle. It was not 8 true and sin- 
cere affection. He affected to regard her as 
child, and would fain have convinced himéelf 
that she only pleased him in his idle moments. 
:Neither is it certain that he intended to betray 
the absorbing confidence and love which he had 
won from the simple peasant-girl, almost without 
an effort. It is more probable, and certainly the 
belief is more charitable, that the romantic cast 
of the young dauphin’s mind actuated him to 
carry out the deception which he had practised 
upon her in regard to his name and station. If 
he loved her well and truly, “it was one of the 
strangest of the vagaries of the passion ””—it was 
as Cecil the valet, and not as Henri the proud 
Dauphin of France. 

But there was soon to be an end to these trysts 
and meetings. There were watchful eyes at 
Versailles, and ere long the place of Henri’s re- 
sort, and his object in going thither, were discov- 
ered. The king, in Paris, was apprised that the 
dauphin had become enamoured with a peasant 
girl at Versailles, and the consequence was a 
peremptory command to Henri to return to Paris 
immediately. Its cause was quickly conjectured 
by the latter, and vexed and angered that his in- 
timacy with Gabrielle had thus become notorious, 
he prepared to obey it. 

A lingering affection, an unwillingness to de- 
part without informing Gabrielle—either one of 
these causes, or, it may be, some other, induced 
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him to seek the peasant girl again. And when, 
with an unshaken voice, he announced to her 
that he was compelled by circumstances which he 
could neither explain nor control, to leave Ver- 
sailles, a quick pallor whitened the cheek of the 
unhappy Gabrielle. 

“Leave Versailles—and me?” she faltered. 
« And whither Cecil, do you go?” 

“To Paris.” 

“But you will return?” 

“Perhaps, mon cher. Yes, at some, future day 
I may again visit Versailles and you.” 

And this was all. No other words passed be- 
tween them. Now, however, for the first time 
did Henri realize, and with a little pang, the 
cruel thoughtlessness of his conduct. Too well 
he knew from her pale countenance and faltering 
speech, the terrible agony which racked the ten- 
der heart of Gabrielle; too well he knew by signs 
as apparent and significant as these, that she 
loved him as he had never been beloved, and 
that from this passionate, absorbing affection had 
arisen hopes which could never, never be realized. 
For a moment he hesitated; once he had half- 
decided to avow himself to her in his real char- 
acter, and to destroy the cruel delusion, his own 
fabrication, by which she had been misled ; but 
othtr considerations prevented him. He pressed 
her hands, he kissed her unresisting lips and 
departed. 

For a time, even after his return to the gayety, 
and intoxication of the court, he recalled the 
pale face of Gabrielle, at intervals, with a 
pang, but not long. His brief sojourn at Ver- 
sailles, with its attendant consequences, was but 
an unimportant episode in his life; amid the re- 
newed pleasures and festivities of his royal life, it 
passed from his mind like an idle dream. 

But not so with Gabrielle. What to Henri 
had been the mere trifling of a few idle days, was 
to her something real and earnest ; she had given 
him the first deep affection of her young heart, 
and the event, an era in her hitherto quiet and 
peaceful life, was pregnant with woe to her. 
But let us not anticipate. 





It was a bright, glorious day in mid-autumn, 
several months after the events above noticed. 
A gay cavalcade of gentlemen and dames from 
the royal palace in Paris, swept on a brisk gallop 
along the road leading to Versailles, whither they 
were bound for a few days of pleasure and re- 
creation. All were arrayed in the costly dresses 
of their respective ranks, and the animals upon 
which they rode were caparisoned with courtly 


magnificence. 
Atthe head of the troop rode the dauphin, 
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and beside him one of the most beautiful ladies 
of the French court. He seemed in a gay and 
jovial mood, and more than once the forest 
which lined the way, echoed with the peals of 
laughter which the sallies of the prince called 
forth. To have seen him, one might well have 
said that no unhappiness could ever have visited 
him. The troop soon drew near to the palace, 
and as it did so, a number of peasants and me- 
nials, attracted by the brilliancy of the cortege 
and the continued sound of laughter and gay 
conversation, gathered around the gateway to 
satisfy themselves with gazing. Henri had just 
bent in his saddle to make some observation to 
the lady who rode beside him, when his attention 
was attracted to a young girl, who with clasped 
hands and an expression of eager joy upon her 
pale, sorrowful face, had started forward almost 
beneath the feet of his horse, murmuring the 
single word, “Cecil.” But by neither word or 
look did the dauphin betray his knowledge of 
her, or her meaning. Glancing coldly at her up- 
turned, beseeching face, he reined aside his 
charger, and spurring him forward, was again at 
the s:de uf his companion. 

With a look of mingled agony and wonder, 
Gabrielle—for the strange supplicant was none 
other—looked after the retreating figure of him 
whom she had known as Cecil; and then grasp- 
ing convulsively the arm of one of her female 
companions, she faintly murmared : 

“ Lois, good Lois, who, who, is the leader of 
this party ?” 

“The leader? Dost mean tho handsome 
youth in the velvet doublet, with the bright star 
on his breast and the gay plume in his cap 1” 

“The same—the same.” 

“ Why, art thou crazed? Dost thou not know 
that he is the Dauphin Henri, son of the king?” 

Not a word, not a syllable escaped the lips of 
the stricken Gabrielle, but only a faint moan, as 
she fell fainting into the arms of those ncar her. 
They bore her to the cottage, and there, through 
the night, in the insensibility which still bound 
her, she breathed alternately, with mournful 
pathos, the names of Cecil and Henri. Upon 
the following morning, however, she arose from 
her couch, paler, weaker and more sorrowful 
than before, but with strength enough to enable 
her to pursue her daily walks in the forest-alleys. 
These were the paths where she had rambled 
with the prince, the lost Cecil of her heart; and 
it ad been a melancholy pleasure after his de- 
parture, to review in fancy those sweet interviews. 
But now suddenly she paused—the object of her 
thoughts, the prince himself, was before her! 
She saw him and heard his voice, as he addressed 
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her, but she trembled not, nor did she avoid his 
painful gaze. Ah, well might the remorseful 
Henri look with pain and self-accusation upon 
the poor wreck of beauty before him—his work ! 
She seemed no more the sweet, joyous Gabrielle 
whom he had known, but rather her shadow, so 
pale, so thin, so wasted had she become ! 

“ Gabrielle, is it indeed you ?” Henri exclaimed, 
seizing her hand, which she instantly withdrew 
from his grasp. “You are silent, you turn from 
me. Do you not know me? It is I, Cecil, your 
friend.” 

“Nay, my lord dauphin, I do know you no 
more by that name. The time is past when I 
could be thus deceived ; let me leave you now ; 
it is better that I should see you no more.” 

Embarrassed and confused by her words—for 
now he knew that she had recognized him in his 
true character at the gate—the eyes of Henri 
sought the ground. Raising them after a mo- 
ment, he said: 

“ No more, Gabrielle. Those are hard words ! 
Promise me, at least, to meet me to-night by the 
gateway where you saw me yesterday. There is 
much I would say, and I need time to collect 
my thoughts. This, surely you will do.” 

“Twill do as you wish, my lord,” Gabrielle 
hesitatingly replied. And with these words she 
hastened away. 

The prince walked thoughtfully back to the 
palace, and avoiding his gay companions, he 
secluded himself for the remainder of the day, 
and until night drew near. He recalled to mind 
the strange manner and appearance of Gabriclle 
with a half-formed foreboding, which assumed no 
definite shape, but which was still strong enough 
to fill his breast with painful apprehension. 

The night set in cold and dark, and wrapped 
in his cloak, Henri sought the gateway with 
rapid and nervous steps. The figure of a female 
‘caught bis eye as he drew near, but instead of 
her he sought, it proved to be Lois, whom we 
have mentioned once before. She held a billet 
towards Henri as he advanced, with the words: 

“Gabrielle bade me deliver it to him whom I 
should find here at this hour. ”Tis for you, sir, 
I suppose.” 

Eagerly snatching the note, Henri tore it open, 
and by the scattered sparks of a flint, which he 
struck repeatedly against the stone pillar of the 
gateway, he read these fearfully ominous words : 

“Tt was at the fountain in the wood where wo 
first met—and there I will be as you read these, 
the last words of the unhappy GapriELue.” 

“ At the fountain—her last words!” Henri ejac- 
ulated, almost speechless with terror. And he 
leaned against the arch faint and weak. “O 
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Heaven, I know the terrible meaning of these 
fatal words !—but too late, O, God, too late! 
But haste, ho, bring torches—torches, lights, 
with all speed !” 

. The frantic cries of the prince quickly brought 
the desired assistance, and snatching a flambean 
from one of the servants, he bade the others fol- 
low him, and flew with the speed of despergtion 
towards the well-known spot named in the billet. 
The woods resounded with the name of Gabriclle, 
as he dashed on, and reaching the forest-nook, 
he knelt by the basin, and let the light of his 
torch fall over the water. Fatal, fearful indeed, 
was the spectacle which it reveal d! T e body 
of the devoted suicide barely floated in the shal- 
low depths, her dress clinging in wet folds about 
her, and her long, black hair floating dishevelled 
back from a face, pale and rigid, yet beautiful 
with all the awful beauty of death! And when 
at last the horrified gentlemen and servants of the 
palace discovered the dauphin, he was sitting 
upon the ground by the side of the basin, clasp- 
ing the corpse of the drowned girl in his arms, 
and pressing his lips to those of the dead ! 





Our story, true to history as it is, is soon con- 
cluded. There remain but a few further words 
to be penned. As an act of simple justice, the 
prince provided for the maintenance of the old 
grandame of the peasant girl, until the day of 
her death, and there the matter seemed to end. 
But thus, we may be certain, it did notend. For 
who shall say, that even with the royal coronet 
upon his brow, Henry of France did not at 
times remorsefully recall the story which we have 
here recounted ; or that at times his heart did not 
wander from its allegiance to his royal and peer- 
less consort, when he thought of the life, the 
love, and the death of Gabrielle? 


to 
os SEVEN FOOLS, 


1. The envious man, who sends away his 
mutton because the person next him is eating 
venison. 2, The jealous man, who spreads his 
bed with stinging nettles, and then sleeps in it. 
8. The proud man, who gets wet through, sooner 
than ride in the carriage of his inferior. 4. The 
litigious man, who goes to law in the hopes of 
ruining his opponent, and gets ruined himself. 
5. The extravagant man, who buys a herring, 
and takes a cab to carry it home. 6. The angry 
man, who learns to play the tambourine because 
he is annoyed by the Playing of his _neighbor’s 
piano. 7. The ostentatious man, who illumines 
the outside of his house most brilliantly, and sits 
inside in the dark.—Punch. 

orn + 
FORTITUDE. 
‘Though fortune’s malice overthrow my state, 


‘My mind exceeds the compass of ber wheel 
SeaksPrase. 
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[ossentay.) 
THE TRIFLEB. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





We sat in the sunset glory: 
T looked at the crimson skies, 
And noted their radiant blusbee— 
He looked in my wandering eyes. 
And holding my hand, his language 
Grew into tenderness low, 
A blush like the blush of sunset 
tole to his forehead of snow. 
And he asked me to walk in his presence 
The path we were both doomed to go; 
But the blush died out and left marble, 
When I said, ‘‘ Never—no, no!” 


I was a gay, laughing trifter, 
He was a being of truth; 

I was a girl, not a woman, 
He had passed onward from youth. 

My heart was an unfathomed fountain, 
Covered with vanity’s crust; 

His was shrine of nobility— 
Gold, without cankering rast! 

Bat I bowed his proud head in sorrow, 
And trod his love in the dust ; 

I weakened his pure faith in woman, 
Changed into doubting his trust. 


0, where away is he wandering? 

By what lonesome rivers and seas? 
Does he look up to wateh the red sunset 
‘Through verdure of cocoanut trees? 

Is he mid the cold polar icebergs? 
Or far in the land of the palms? 
O, tell me, ye winds of the ortent, 
‘That sing in the willows your pealms!— 
O, tell me, ye breeses of southland, 
‘That bring to my lattice rich balms!— 
©, tell me, sweet heaven of midnight, 
And stars in the fathomless calms! 
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LEOLA: 5 
—or— 


THE REVEL OF DEATH. 


BY N. C. ROBINSON. 





PERCHED upon one of the loftiest and most 
inaccessible peaks of the Caucasian Range, at a 
* time far back in the darkness of the feadal ages, 
the castle of Petroff, an exiled nobleman of Rus- 
sia, stood frowningly against the sky, overlook- 
ing the valleys and ravines in which the besieging 
forces had collected their strength. For more 
than a year, the castle of the stubborn count had 
withstood the assaults of its enemies, and daily 
the hardy Petroff made the circuit of the defences, 
animating and encouraging his little handful of 


“| borne to the court of the emperor. 
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retainers to a stout resistance, and often assist- 
ing himselt in the work. 

Twenty years before, on account of some fan- 
cied delinquency, deeply offensive to royalty, 
this nobleman had been ignominiously banished 
from the Russian court. Departing unmurmur- 
ingly, he had built and fortified for himself this 
eyrie-like retreat among the southern mountains ; 
and here, pleased with his solitude, as well as the 
absence of courtly favor and tyranny, he proposed 
to devote the declining years of his life to the 
nurture and education of his orphaned and dar- 
ling child, the little Leola. And this, thus .far, 
he had done ; from a mere infant, he had watch- 
ed with delight her growth of body and expan- 
sion of mind, until he beheld in her the embodi- 
ment of that of which he had dreamed at her 
birth—Leola, the beautiful, the proud, whose 
eagle eye and queenly bearing proclaimed her 
a true daughter of the Petroffs. The old man 
loved to cherish the thought, and often his exul- 
tation revealed itself in words such as these : 

“It was a happy act, my child, which the 
tyrant of Russia did, when he thought to crush 
us. Ah, in these barren mountains, God willing, 
I will nourish a spirit and build up a house, 
which, in years to come, will menace and over- 
shadow him !”” 

Declarations such as these were hinted about 
among the adherents of the count, and in time 
With them, 
the latter also received strange accounts of the 
beautiful maiden whom old Petroff so jealously 
guarded in his mountain citadel ; and prompted 
by a dormant but still existing hatred against 
his former liegeman, as well as by an arrogant 
desire to transfer this wild mountain flower to 
his court and palace, the despot determined to 
invest the castle of his banished vassal, and re- 
duce him to the performance of such terms a8 
he pleased to prescribe. 

To will was to do; a month had scarcely 
elapsed before the stronghold of Petroff was 
girdled and besieged by a powerful force, led by 
the emperor in person, and employing all the 
arts of war to reduce and capture it. A year, 
however, had elapsed, and still the fortress of the 
exile frowned defiance upon its foes. No force 
of arms or effort of strategy had been sufficient to 
make the slightest impression upon the strong- 
hold; but, upon the other hand, favored by 
their position, the besieged had been able almost 
daily to hurldeath and devastation into the camp — 
of the besieger. And in hie daily walk upon 
his battlements, the stout ofd rebel sent forth his 
laugh of derision apon his enemy below. 

But it was mainly owing to the efforts of the 
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youthful and gallant Seltsberg, a protege of 
Petroff, and the actual commander of the de- 
fending force, that the latter had been enabled to 
hold out eo stubbornly. With the promise from 
the count, of the hand of the Lady Leola, when 
he should finally repel the invader, the young 
commandant had applied himself vigorously and 
successfully to the defence. Cheered by the 
hope which had thus been held out to him, the 
realization of which seemed to grow daily bright- 
ec, and by the smiles of Leola herself, the youth 
seemed in himself a tower of strength, and an 
assurance of final success. 

A crisis, however, was now approaching. 
Angered and mortified at his continued failure— 
certain, as he was, that the surrounding nations 
were watching in surprise the unusual spectacle 
of the emperor of a mighty nation held at bax 
by the single arm of one banished an? *.. -..0d 
woble ; and, further than this, .-sparing of his 
ability to bring him to terms by the simple force 
of arms, the baftled tyrant despatched a messen- 
gerto the castle, with the terms of the com- 
promise which he proposed. The herald stood 
in the presence of Petroff, his daughter and Seltz- 
berg, and thus delivered his message : 

“My master, the emperior, bids me declare to 
you, that he has no wish to continue this fruit- 
less and unnatural contest. Deliver to him the 
Lady Leola, your daughter, the report of whose 
beaaty reached him even in his capital, and to 
gain whom he was the more willing to take up 
arms—do this, and he swears that he will retire 
forthwith from your castle, and molest you no 
more.” 

“Answer him, Leola,” were the quick, stern 
words of the count. 

“Answer him, Seltzberg,” the maiden repeated, 
turning to her lover, with a flash of her black 
eyes which sent a thrill to his heart. 

“Ay—that I will!” was his reply, as starting 
to his feet, he tonfronted the messenger. ‘‘ Base 
minion of a baser master, tell the caitiff-emperor 
who sent you hither, to go back in disgrace to 
his city, while we yet leave him the strength 
wherewith to depart. Tell him this, and say to 
him that while a stone of our castle remains 
standing, while an arm can be raised within it 
in her defence, Leola Petroff shall be preserved 
from the disgrace of his touch! And more— 
tell him that if he shall insult us with a like 
proposal, wo will surely hurl his messenger from 
our battlements!” 

The cowering herald shrank away; and his 
veport of the answer he had received aroused the 
emperor to new exertions. Again and again he 
‘hasied his whole strength against the walls; and 
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as often he was beaten back by the indomitable 
defenders : until at length, resting upon his arms, 
he despatched another embassy to the castle. 
Count Petroff heard its terms with undisguised 
astonishment ; his enemy now proposed a final 
cessation of urms, a reconciliation of all subsist- 
ing feuds, and avowed himself willing to restore 
the exiled count to all the dignities and honors 
which he had formerly held at court. The pro- 
position concluded with an invitation of himself 
and his commandant to the besieging camp, that 
they might arrange with him a certain foundation 
for peace. 

There was much in this strange concession 
which could not be otherwise than pleasing to 
the count. Often, in secret, he had longed to 
behold his darling Leola at the Russian court, 
surpassing in her own matchless person, all its 
renowned beauttics ; nor was the prospect of his 
own reinstalment there at all ungrateful to his 
thoughts. The victory would, in truth, be a 
splendid one for him—a victory, not of a day, 
but the fruit of years of silent and noble endar- 
ance, as well as open resistance by arms. He 
pondered upon it long, and in deep abstraction, 
while the herald stood before him, awaiting his 
reply. 

“ What pledge,” he at last demanded, “does 
your master propose to give me, of his good 
faith 1” 

“ That which has never yet been broken,” was 
the instant rejoinder—“ the word of a Romanoff!” 

For a short time longer, Petroff hesitated ; and 
then he determined to comply with the request 
of the emperor. Together with Seltzberg, and 
attended by a slight escort, he submitted himself 
to the guidance of the royal messenger, and was 
conducted toward the camp. Alarmed by the 
forebodings which she could not repress, Leola 
anxiously watched their progress from the bat- 
tlements. She saw her father and lover as they 
reached the hostile lines, drawn up to receive 
them—she witnessed the friendly advance of the 
emperor, disarming, for the instant, her fears, 
and— 

There are some scenes of human existence, to 
describe the horrors of which, words seem un- 
availing. Leaning upon the battle-marked stones 
of the embrasure where she had placed herself, 
rigid and motionless with the terrible petrifaction 
of agony—the agony of a broken heart—the 
maiden witnessed the treacherous massacre of the 
only beings she had ever loved. Sho beheld 
the heroic defence of Petroff and Scltzberg, as, 
surrounded and hard pressed by an hundred sur- 
vile Russians, they fought until life itself ebbed 
away through innumerable wounds. In the 
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brutal rage of their mean victory the murderous 
crew next turned their weapons agairst the escort, 
and the unhappy men composing i: w-re as 
inhumanly slaughtered. And then, at the signal 
of the emperor, the whole force rushed again, 
with yells of triumph, to the walls. 

The conflict which followed was obstinate and 
sanguinary. The brave defenders, enraged at 
the sight of the cruel massacre of their leaders, 
fought with almost demoniac energy; but, for 
once, they were doomed to struggle in vain. 
They lacked the example of Seltzberg, always 
before present among them—they listened in 
vain to hear the trumpet ring of his voice, and 
faltered when they could no more see his lion- 
like form plunging into the thickest of the carnage. 
They had been surprised, too; the drawbridge 
was down, and as they were pressed backward, 
the enemy gained an easy foothofd. To end the 
disasters of the day, at the conclusion of the fight, 
the latter were in possession of half the interior 
defences. Intoxicated with joy at the prospect 
of victory which now lay within his grasp, the 
emperor once more sent his herald forth to de- 
mand instant surrender. 

“Bear word to the Lady Leola,” he com- 
manded, “that ere twelve hours have passed, she 
must come within my power—by force or free 
will—which, it matters not. And tell her, too, 
that mayhap the love which has led me to battle 
for her a fall year, as I would five times one 
year, could she not be otherwise gained—the love 
of an emperor—tell her, vassal, that- this should 
not be despised !”” 

The reply of the maiden was such as to arouse 
Romanoff to a frenzy of exultation. It was to 
the effect that Leola would give herself up with- 
out further resistance, provided her few retainers 
might be suffered to depart beyond the Russian 
borders, unharmed, and without molestation. 
To this condition the emperor immediately sig- 
nified his assent, and it was upon his part most 
faithfully performed. The same night the re- 
mains of the little band of defenders, grim and 
war-worn, issued forth from the castle and took 
their way into the lower ranges of the mountains. 

* * * * * 

Romanoff paced nervously up and down the 
hall of the castle, the windows of which looked 
across the court. Darkness had come on, but he 
had as yet, received no intimation from Leola. 
More than once his impatience had urged him to 
give the signal of assault; but restraining him- 
self, he continued his uneasy walk. 

“My lady waits,” a voice uttered at his elbow. 
The speaker was the page of the daughter of 
Petroff. 
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“Waite, boy—whore?” the eager emperor 
exclaimed. 

“In the banquet-hall, She has sent me to 
conduct you to her.” 

A moment had hardly elapsed before Romanoff 
was ushered into the presence of Leola. He 
paused, astounded at the magnificence of the 
scene which he beheld. The banquet-room was 
brilliantly illuminated, and the light was reflected 
ina thousand rays by the silver vessels which 
held the most costly viands and wines. But the 
centre of all, seated upon a throne-like chair at 
the head of the board, dreseed in the gorgeous 
lawn and purple of a queen, and beautiful, far 
beyond the Russian monarch’s wildest visions of 
the beautiful in woman, was Leola. Romanoff 
did not observe the wildness of her eye, the pallor 
ot her cheek, nor yet the strange compression of 
her lips ; bewildered by her charms, he bent a 
knee which had never before been bent to a hu- 
man being, and kissed a hand whiter then the 
ermine which surrounded it. 

“ Mine, then, Leola—mine, at last, fair lady,” 
were his words, as he pressed her hand in his 
own. “Is it not so?” 

A shudder pervaded the frame of the maiden 
as she felt his touch, and her answer was low in 
its accents. 

“ Yes—thine, my lord,” were her simple words. 

“The favor of Heaven be with thee ever, for 
those words!” the delirious monarch exclaimed, 
in an ecstacy of rapture. “Thou shalt be my 
bride, my queen, Leola; thou shalt reign, not 
alone over my heart, but sovereign empress, a8 
well, of all the Russias! A kiss, my queen; 
on my knees I crave it!” 

“ Nay, my lord—not now : let us feast to-night, 
and love to-morrow! Here is wine, drink to 
me, if you would not have me think your words 
mere breathings of flattery !”” 

Romanoff eagerly seized the goblet which 
Leola extended to him, and drained it to the last 
drop. A strange smile flickered for an instant 
upon the face of the maiden, as she observed the 
act; and lifting another goblet to her lips, she 
drank half its contents. A spirit of madness 
seemed suddenly to have possessed the monarch ; 
again and again he received the flagon from the 
hand of Leola, grasping it each time it was 
offered with feverish haste, and tossing off the red, 
sparkling wine in the interval of renewed vows 
and protestations of his love. In his frenzy he 
laughed, long and wildly ; he sang and danced 
in his deliriam, and once attempted to embrace 
his fair captive, who easily eluded his arms. His 
blood had grown hot since that first draught ; 
it rushed like a torrent of molten fire throagh 
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his veins—and suddenly striking his breast with 
his clasped hands, he howled in irrepressible 
agony. 

“Heavens, how it burns—it burns!” he 
groaned. ‘“ Witch, enchantress, tell me, in the 
name of heaven, what infernal art have you 
practised upon me ?”” 

Leola Petroff gasped wildly in her effort to 
reply. SMe had risen from her chair, and was 
now leaning feebly against it, striving to gather 
strength to utter the doom of the man whose 
agony was at that instant grateful to her. 

“Remember, Alexis Romanoff,” were her 
words, “that there is a God of judgment and 
retribution, for before him you and I must now 
appear! Remember that scarce three hours ago 
You basely and treacherously violated yoursolemn 
faith, and slew those whom alone I loved; re- 
member, for I would have you realize that a just 
doom has overtaken you. The wine you have 
drank was drugged, poisoned deeply, and by 
these hands! Pray, Romanoff, pray, for your 
time is short |” 

With a gasp of pain, sho sank back into her 
chair. The horrified emperor gazed at her, spell- 
bound by her fearful announcement. In an in- 

- stant more the castle rang with his wild shrieks 
and cries for assistance. But the poison was 
preying upon his vitality, his strength was de- 
parting, and his voice quickly died to an in- 
effectual whisper. Again he looked upon the 
woman who had thus fatally ensnared him in the 
meshes of her revenge; for her he had staked 
all, lost all! Actuated by a new impulse of his 
frenzy, he staggered towards her, and raising her 
in his arms, pressed her to his breast, and placed 
his burning lips upon her cheek. He encountered 
Do resistance ; she lay passive in his arms, inert, 
lifeless, dead! With a groan of horror Romanoff 
threw the corpse from him; and again the hall 
Tang with his unavailing prayers and impreca- 
tions. Unavailing, for though heard at last, it 
‘Was too late. When the retainers burst open the 
doors, searching for the cause of the terrib 
shrieks which had for the last half hour filled 
their hearts with fright, Russia was again king- 
less, another Romanoff had found s violent and 
untimely end ! 
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Even now a radiant angel feath forth, 
A spirit that hath he its wings— 
And Gleth cast and west, and north and south, 
To do the bidding of the King of kings; 

men’s hearts to compass better things, 
And teaching brotherhood as that sweet source, 
‘Which holdeth in Iteelf all blessed springs ; 
And showeth how to guide its silver course, 
‘When it shall flood the world with deep. exulting force. 

Mas. Norton. 
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° 
THE MAYOR WANTS TO SEE THEE. 

A young man, a nephew, had been to sea; and 
on his return, he was narrating to his uncle an 
adventure he hed met on board 2 ship. 

“Twas one night Ipaning over the ‘taffrail, 
looking down into the mighty ocean,” said his 
nephew, whom we shall call William, “when 
my gold watch fell from my fob and sunk out of 
sight. The vessel was going ten knots an hour; 
but nothing daunted, | sprung over the rail, 
down, down, after a long search, found it, came 
up close under the stern, and climbed back to 
the'deck, without any one knowing I had been 
absent.” 

“ William,” said his uncle, slightly elevating 
his broad brim and opening his eyes to their 
widest capacity, “how fast did thee say the ves- 
sel was going ?” 

“Ten knots, uncle.” 

“And thee dove down into the sea, and came 
up with the watch, and climbed up by the rudder 
chains ” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“And thee expects me to believe thy story ?” 

“Of course! You wouldn’t gream of calling 
me a liar, would you, uncle?” 

“ William,” replied the uncle, gravely, “thee 
knows I never call anybody names; but, Wil- 
liam, if the mayor of the city were to come to 
me, and say, ‘Josiah, I want thee to find the 
biggest liar in all Philadelphia,’ I would come 
straight to thee, and put my hand on thy shoul- 
der, and say to thee, ‘ William, the mayor wants 
to see thes !"”’—Philadephia Press. 

——__+=-. 
AW ARTISTIC THIEF. 

The greatest pleasure enjoyed by Prince Gort- 
chakoff, it is said, is to sit in bis dressing-gown 
in a large arm-chair, before an easel on which 
there is a fine picture. Crossing his legs, and 
swinging one on the other while he plays with his 
slipper and smokes his cigar, he for hours 
together on the picture. He has a fine gallery of 
modern pictures, and he had a valuable album 
containing sketches by the best living artists. 
Two or years ago, a French diplomatist 
asked to see the album ; to his surprise, he found 
the best sketches were gone, and said so to the 

rince. “True enough,” replied the latter, “ my 
it sketches have been stolen out of it.” “ Sto- 
len! Do you suspect by whom?” “0, yee, 
one of my messengers ; he took to imitating me 
in my love for art, and the rascal helped himself 
out of my album.” “But didn’t you arrest the 
scoundrel ?” “QO, dear, no! the puppy showed 
such deucedly good taste in the selections he 
made, I could aot think of having him arrested.” 

FRIENDLESS CANDIDATES. 

The Prince de Montbarey presented a list of 
young gentlemen who were candidates for vacant 
pisces in the military achool of Louis XVI. of 

‘rance. In this list were a great number who 
were strongly recommended by 
highest rank, along with some who were wholly 
destitute of such recommendation. The king 
observing this gave an instance of that goodness 
of heart which fe exhibited on so many occasions, 
Pointing to the latter, he said, “ Since these have 
No protectors, I will be their friend,” and in- 
stantly gave the preference to them.—. ipt. * 
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THE SUNNY HOUNS. 





° BY WILLIE B. PABOR. 





[On dial near Venice there is this inscription:—''I 
reckon only the sunay hours.’’) 


T only reckon sunny hours: 

I count the sanbeams, not the showers; 
Then let the dial’s lesson be 
To us a dally verity. 


T only count the sunny hours 

Above the blossom and the flowers; 
Then like the dial let us prove 
The beauty and the bloom of love. 


Tonly count the sunny hours; 

For this I keep my mystic powers: 
Then like the dial let us make 4 
Our acts a blessing for life’s aake. 


I only count the sunny hours, 

I never heed the failing showers; 
So let us be, when storms assall, 
Firm in the faith that will prevail. 


Tonly count the sunny hours 

‘When sunbeams bathe the plains and bowers; 
Then let us on life's sunny ade 
Look evermore with hope and pride. 
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BY LT. T. SMITH BREED. 





‘Tre storm was past, and the last groan of the 
last strong swimmer in his agony was smothered 
‘in the long heave of the bronzed sea, whose wn- 
@ulating swell rolled inwards without a ripple, 
and without a speck of foam. The wreck of the 
great ship lay helpless, broadside in to the liquid 
rotling hills that lifted her on their sunimits, or 
threw her from their sides, while they smiled and 
sparkled in the sunlight, as strong and prosper- 
‘ous beauty passes decrepit and sorrowful old age. 

Allan Wentworth, the captain of the wreck, 
stood alone alive. Desperately but despairingly, 
he looked on the dead crew as they lay about the 
deck, resting against the foot of the broken masts 
-haddled together in the scuppers, and lashed to 
‘the stanchions of the last bulwark. But though 
“he looked at them, he did not seethem. He had 
gazed so long at the wretchedness which eur- 
rounded him, that he no longer perceived the 
hottor of his ‘situation. One by one ‘his men 
‘hhad died, and his strong ship had lost Ker rudder, 
her masts and her vitality, until, coffin-like, she 
‘nelosed only the corpses of his people; aad 
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Allan Wentworth lived, the hapless, hetplees 
exptain of s crewlees ship. With unshaken res- 
olution he watched the approach of irresistible 
destiny, and holding fast to his religion and 
clinging to his love, he would not believe that he 
should be left to die so miserably alone. Allan 
Wentworth loved his wife, and trusted in his 
God. 

Not many more hours could that’ brave old 
ship last upon the waters. The next plunge or 
the next roll might and perhaps would carry 
her into the unfathomable depths, where un- 
known monsters play with dead men’s skulls, 
and where lost argosies that cannot sink, and can- 
not rise, float idly in the mid-water of the im- 
measurable ocean, like the small feathers that 
little children throw into the air. 

Allan Wentworth had rigged a raft, that, 
made fast to the stump of the broken miazen, 
dragged heavily, sometimes at the stern, aud 
sometimes at the side of the rolling ship, and he 
paused, only to give’ one look to Heaven, aad 
one thought to home, ere he trusted himself to 
its frail aid. 

Suddenly, in the full red light of the rising 
sun, he saw upon the waters the image of a wo- 
man, who rested her white hand upon the arm of 
@ young and handsome man. And Allan trem- 
bled, as he recognized his own dear young wife. 
The spectral form melted into air as he looked 
upon them, and he rallied himself with the re- 
flection that the appearance could be only one of 
those illusive figurations on the retina, which are 





well known to science, although they are only 
imperfectly understood, even by the most sciea- 
tific. Yet, though his reason was convinced, his 
feelings were disturbed, and the cool and confi- 
dent resolution that had calmly met the continual- 
ly increasing danger of his situation, gave way 
to angry desperation. He cast loose the ead of 
the hawser that held the raft, jumped upon the 
broken taffrail and sprang into the sca, as far as 
he could from the ship. It seemed that the little 
impetus the wreck received from his feet was 
sufficient to sink her. She toppled lazily down 
the side of one of the green and swelling liquid 
mountains into a deep valley. Her bows, no 
longer buoyant, drove heavily below the surface, 
and as the water hissed and foamed, the brave 
old ship, struggling and vibrating in unavailing 
resistance, sank, never to rise again. 

Ten days afterwards, Allan Wentworth was 
thrown senseless upon a sandy beach, on the 
coast of Spain. Tangled seaweed, broken star- 
fish, and dead shells lay around him, and the 
setting sun cast the long shadows of grotesque 
rocks upon the shelving sands. There he lay 
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without other clothing than a light pair of white 
linen trousers, tight at the waist, and loose and 
open above the knee, whilst the seagulls ecreamed 
over him, and the limpet, the sea-urchin and the 
soldier-crab, crept hungrily but fearfally round 
him. The high spring tide that had cast him 
ashore, retired slowly ; the moon rose palely, like 
a pining lover, and in the white moonbeams Al- 
lan Wentworth’s hands and arms shone like pol- 
ished marble, as Inez Samuda, a Spanish girl, 
wandering musingly upon the beach, discovered 
the shipwrecked sailor. 

The first impulse of Inez was to run away be- 
yond the reach of indefinite danger, and she 
turned and took several steps. Then she stopped, 
looked back, returned and slowly approached the 
corpse-like form that was extended, one arm un- 
der the head, in the clear moonbeams of the sum- 
merevening. Gracefully and timidly as a young 
fawn Inez Samuda stepped round the object of 
her fear and admiration. Wonderirgly she 
gazed at the manly symmetry that lay death-like, 
yet untainted by any seeming of mortality, and 
contemplatively she wondered whéther she was 
looking upon breathing manhood or a decaying 
corpse. Nature and education began a struggle 
for the mastery of her young hedrt. Kindliness 
and conventional usage opposed each other ; and 
whilst her feelings told her to assist the ship- 
wrecked sailor, her fears forbilde her to touch ‘the 
almost naked man. Fascinated by sensations 
altogether new, she could not leave the spot'on 
which the image of the Eterdal lay in a mortal 
trance ; yet controlled by habit and custom, sle 
dared not submit to the impulses that urged her 
to kneel at the side of the young man, and lift 
his head in her arms. 

Her meditation was abruptly tetthinated by the 
appearance of a party of cotintry ‘people gather- 
ing seaweed on the beach. She imméediately 
signalled to them, and with their assistnce Allan 
‘Wentworth slowly revived and whs carifed to 
the neighboring village. 





“O do not leave me, Allan Wétitworth !” Inez 
exclaimed, passionately, some thtee weeks after 
her first interview with the ydntig Englishtian. 
“Do not leave me! I will risk much to'retain 
you near me. Ah, you will think me bold aid 
forward, but I will tell you, Allan. May’ Heav- 
en forgive me! Alas, God help the—I love 
you!” And Inez clasped her hands and gazed 
helplessly and lovingly into the large dark eyes 
of the handsome sailor. 

“ Dear lady, do not think me utigrateful! I 
am poor—too poor to support you in the elegance 
and with the comforts to which you dte’uccns- 
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tomed, and I will not ittjure the innocence that 
so trustingly confides in the trath and honor of 
a stranger.” 

« Ah,” Inez replied, warmly, almost passion- 
ately, “you are ho longer a strangerto me! I 
have watched you for fhree weeks, and I hive 
learned your noble character. Allan, Atfan, I 
love you!—yes, I love you, Allan Wentworth ! 
Ihave much, very much money, and my uncle 
who gives me everything I desire, will leave me 
all he has, his land, his houses and all.”” 

Allan answered in a tone of melancholy and 
affectionate sadness : 

“Tt cannot be, dear lady. Grateful indeed I 
am for such preference, that when so many 
young and noble Spaniards ask thy love, that I in 
honor must refuse.” 

“ Reftso—you must refuse !” 

“ Alas, dear Inez, I must not, may not, will 
not break the trath I swore upon the altar! I 
Have a wife in England !” 

“O, then God help me, Allan! Happy is the 
woman who possesses so brave afd true a lover! 
Pardon me, Alfan Wentworth, had I known 
this, I would not have bétrayed myself. Fare- 
well, noble and true heart! Stay! take this— 
accept this bracelet; bear it to thy wife, and 
and when you tell her that you have refused tlie 
Spahish girl’s love—O, Allan, may she love you 
as truly as I do!” 

The rapid ¢otirse of the mountain tortetit 
checked itself,'as the valley widened into a nearly 
level méadow where the rippling, bubbling cur- 
rent ‘glistened as it broke against the scattered 
rocks in the channel of the stream, and tall ¢tts 
dnd spreading daks threw their shadow and their 
shade across the low, arched stone bridge hsit 
‘spanned ‘the sttekm, and formed the roadway to 
Allan Wentworth’s English home. 

And Allin Wertwotth, late in the surimer’s 
evening, stepped upon the lawn before the ride 
low window tHat lodked on the weeping ash that 
drooped into the river. There were voices in the 
pretty drawing-room of the tranquil cottage, ‘antl 
Allan Westworth’s Heart throbbed and his breath 
quickened, for he Khew the voice of the wife He 
loved, but he did not Khow the voice of the man 
who was addresditig Her in tones of tetider en- 
déarnient. Tho window opened on the iaws, 
and as Allan Weatwotth drew back into ttle 
shade cast by thé trees, upon the side of the pro- 
Jecting winddw, Mrs. Wettworth walked ‘tito 
the open air. But she was not alone. “A gerilte- 
‘man in the tindréss dniform of a cavalry éfiicer, 
‘had one ‘arm ‘rourd Her waist, and with the other 
hind ptessed the White fingers of Mrs. West- 
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worth. And the lady looked into his face and said: 

“Ah, Nicholas Shirkey, do not betray me! 
If my husband should have the least suspicion 
of our connection I am sure he would kill me.” 

“Betray you, my pretty Jessie! I must be 
particularly anxious to figure as a defendant at 
Doctors’ Commons, before I could be such a 
fool as to breathe a word of our secret to any 
one. But tell me, where is this precious hus- 
band of yours?” 

“The last I heard from him was by a letter, 
and here it is, which told me he was ill in some 
unpronounceable village on the coast of Spain.” 

“Let’s look at his letter. What sort of a let- 
ter does he write ?”” 

Nicholas Shirkey, as he asked the question, 
took the letter, and as he leaned against the win- 
dow-frame, almost within reach of Allan Went- 
worth’s hand, he read it by the light that shone 
in the drawing-room. 

“ The fellow does not writea bad letter, Jessie, 
He must be horribly in love with you, you un- 
grateful little minx !” 

“Why, of course he is, Nick. And I used to 
be horribly in love with him, too. And I de- 
clare that there wasa time, and that’s not a year 
ago, when if I thought he did not love me, I 
should have done—ah, I know not what. I was 
determined to have him, and now, umph, I don’t 
care a pin about him! 0, we are not suited to 
each other. Our dispositions are as different as 
our complexions—he is fair and I am a brunette. 
He is calm and meditative, and I am all for ac- 
tion. He likes sentiment, I dearly love fun. 
The fact is, Nick, I don’t mind telling you, and 
you wont mind hearing it—I am tired of him!” 

“Ha, ha! And I suppose you are getting 
tired of me?” 

“O you are different, you know. 
am afraid you will be tired first.” 

“Not at all improbable, my dear Jessie. I 
particularly dislike anything that approaches to 
8 grande passion. I abominate a fuss, and some- 
how or other, an Englishwoman is never satis- 
fied until she blunders into a little emeute, that is, 
‘kicks up a shindy,’—a little sentiment in pri- 
vate and a great scandal in public.” 

“ Now that is not my way, Nick.” 

“Yours—O no; you are the very essence of 
intrigue! I believe that if your husband could 
be here now, at this very instant, you would flirt 
with me before his face, throw me a kiss over his 
shoulder, and look your love into my heart, even 
while your head lay in his arms. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Well, it is true, Nick, I have not much sen- 
timentality about me, and I don’t want any 
more than I have. It is silly to love too much. 


Besides, I 





TWICE MATED. 


To love, indeed! 
strings for bell-ropes. 

“T am quite of your opinion; 0 let me swear 
to it and kiss the book !” 

While the guilty lovers were in this way dally- 
ing, Allan Wentworth, who at the first sight of 
his wife’s infidelity had been crushed by the dis- 
covery, recovered his energy and gave way to 
his revenge. With glaring eyes, close-set teeth, 
and bated breath, he crouched in the shade ot 
the bow window, and was concealed by the long 
branches of the drooping ash. Every breath, 
nay, every pulsation of the heart of his false 
wife was felt and heard by the excited nerves of 
the agitated husband. And when the guilty lips 
were pressed together in kisses, Allan, ungble to 
Temain a quiet spectator, rushed forward.' Then 
there ensued a struggle—two pistol-shots in rapid 
succession—and Allan Wentworth strode between 
two bleeding bodies that lay upon the grass. 

Allan Wentworth was quickly apprehended 
and examined, and committed to prison, to take 
his trial for the murder of Major Nicholas 
Shirkey, and for the attempt to murder Mrs. 
Wentworth. He availed himself of a legal form, 
and pleaded “not guilty.” But in a manly and 
fearless defence he stated every circumstance as 
it oceurred.—in the agony of a proud heart, he 
acknowledged his own love, his wife’s treachery, 
and the punishment he had inflicted on her and 
her paramour. And when the verdict of “not 
guilty’ was recorded amid the applause of a 
crowded court, Allan Wentworth laid his head 
upon the shoulder of a friend, and relieved his 
overburdened heart by tears. 


‘'Tis to give one’s heart- 


ve 





“Captain Wentworth, I did not know you! 
How pale you look! Have yon been ill again?” 

“Thave suffered much, Mr. Samuda, since I 
left Spain. But where is—how is Inez ?” 

A shade of sadness and sorrow passed over the 
countenance of the old Spanish merchant, as he 
replied : “ Inez is in the convent.” 

“In a convent—and by your wish ?” 

“No. Youknow that my wish, nay, my hope, 
Wentworth, was that you would be her husband ; 
and the knowledge that you were married, was.a 
sad disappointment. Inez pined very much after 
you left Spain, and her confessor and her aunt 
the abbess, induced her to take the veil. At first 
she hesitated,and has consented only unwillingly.” 

Allan seated himself in the merchant’s large 
easy-chair, and leaned his head upon his hand, 
ashe said: “ Then I am too late!” 

* Too late, Wentworth! Too late for what?” 

Allan looked into the old man’s face and shook 
his head, as he said, sorrowfully : 
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“My friend, my dear, good, old friend, you 
look at me with kindly sorrow, because my 
countenance tells of suffering. But I have un- 
dergone more than lips or words can speak. A 
few months have pressed heavily upon my 
heart, and I am not the high-spirited Allan 
Wentworth you knew six months ago. Yet, such 
as I am, such as you sce me, changed in person, 
with softened pride and humbled heart, I come 
here to ask—to ask Inez to be my wife.” 

“Your wife, Allan Wentworth! Where is 
Mrs. Wentworth ?” 

“Dead !? 

The old Spaniard pressed Allan’s hand warm- 
ly, and as he sat down at his side, said, in 2 low, 
compassionate tone : 

“My poor young friend, Inez is to take the 
veil to-day. Already every initiatory ceremony 
has been completed, in an hour her life will be ir- 
rerocably vowed to Heaven.” 

“I will see the ceremony,” Allan said. 

“Come, then.”” 

The long procession moved slowly through 
the stately aisles of the Abbey chapel. The 
voices of the choristers mingled with the sacred 
song of the nuns, and the perfumed incense rose 
in clouds from the golden censers. Inez walked 
slowly towards the altar, her thoughts in heaven, 
and her eyes on earth. She was passing Allan 
Wentworth at a distance of only a few feet, when 
during a pause in the music, and while only the 
performers in the religious rites were heard in 
the still silence of the groined arches, Allan 
said: “Inez !” 

Inez started. 

“Inez!” 

Ines looked towards him. 

“Inez, be my wife.” 

Tnez threw back her veil. 

“Inez, be my wife.” 

Inez screamed: “ Allan Wentworth, my love, 
my husband!” and rushed into Allan’s out- 
stretched arms, 

Ina few minutes there was @ little confusion, 
and for a few hours there was much wondering, 
‘4nd not alittle argumentation. But the excite- 
ment gradually calmed, and a judicious applica- 
tion of part of Mr. Samuda’s wealth satisfied the 
church. Allan’s religion, as a good Catholic, 
smoothed some difficulties, and the influence of 
the abbess, the aunt of Inez, removed the rest. 
And should the reader visit Seville, he will find 
Ro wealthier merchant, where many are rich, no 
fairer lady, where all are lovely, and no happier 
Couple than Allan and Inez Wentworth. 
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[onroneat.] 
WHEN BAOK ON THE WAVES. 


‘BY JAMES RISTINE. 





‘When back on the waves of our own placid bey 
‘We anchor, retarning from far distant shores, 
How sweet is the billow’s harmonious lay, 
That softly along on the evening air pours. 


And on the cool sephyr that soars from the land, 
We scent the sweet fragrance of long-cherished flowers, 
That strew with their beauty the green sloping strand, 
And gem the bright paths of our dear native bowers. 





(Conserat.] 
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—or,— 


THE OLD FOLKS CONVINCED. 





BY EMMA FRANCES POTTER. 





“How strange it is that gals and boys take 
so kind of naturally to one another,” soliloquized 
Dame Greg, as she unfolded a bundle of hemp 
cloth and began to stitch busily upon a frock- 
sleeve. “The very old possessed has got into 
our Mat,” she continued, “since she has been 
stayed to by Will Tileston, and the good-for- 
nothing trollop has gone off now somewhere, 
and left these frocks just where she found them, 
not even sewed a gusset in, I declare! How 
things have changed since I was a gal! My old 
man—he was young then—and many’s the time 
we’ve set and pared pumkins together, and never 
thought of sky-larkin’ round ether and yend. 
Dear me, gals aint good for nothing now—” 

“Hallo, Aunt Greg!” exclaimed young Tiles. 
ton, coming up the path just at that moment, 
with the rosy-chceked niece of the farmer. 

“You're a good-for-nothing sneak-about,” re- 
turned Aunt Greg. “Here I expected Mat to 
ahelped me a sight on these frocks, and she 
shirked out of it just as slick as you please. I 
suppose she'd jump out of the garret winder to 
go anywhere with a beau.” 

“Who blames her?” asked the young man. 
“Tt is abominable, the idea of stitching such 
buckram as this,’—taking hold of the coarse 
cloth, which lay on Aunt Greg’s lap. “ Her 
delicate fingers revolt at such a task !” he con- 
tinued, winking at the blushing Mat. “She 
must have a sewing-machine.” 

“Sewing-machine, hey? Delicate fingers, 
hurhph !” exclaimed Dame Greg, biting off with 








Prodigals are born of misers, and butterflies are 
born of grubs. 


anervous nip of her tecth the hempen thread 
which had knotted in her needle. “It’s mighty 
Pretty to have somebody to say such things for 
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you, but Mat knows hetter than to say it herself. 
The best sewing-machine is this,”—and the 
strong-minded woman took long sweeping stitches 
in the coarse cloth, and motioned with her head 
towards the gyrations she was effecting with her 
brawny hands. ‘And as for our Mat’s hands 
being delicate, bless me, she can milk the ugliest 
cow in Christendom with them.” 

“ You laugh and think I am in jest,” replied 
young Tileston, “but there are such things as 
sewing-machines, and shirts and all kinds of 
clothing can be made much nicer and much quick- 
er than by hand. And there’s Farmer Greg, too, 
persists in sitting astride of that ridiculous shovel, 
to shell corn on its edge, when there are just the 
handiest cornshellers looking him in the face 
every time he goes to mill, through the window 
of the Union store. And the churn,-too, that 
blisters Mattic’s hands twice a week, is one of the 
old-style plagues that seas have vanished with 
the May-flower.” 

“Much you know about it,” replied Aunt 
Greg. *‘ But there’s any quantity of newspaper 
humbugs; my old man is continually reading 
thenr. Isawa declaration about a mill or ma- 
chine where you could put in a live ox at one 
side, and out of the other side would comea pair 
of boots, two quarters of dressed beef, a quarto 
Bible and a trunk or two! 0, you can’t fool me 
with any of your nonsense !” ‘ 

Tileston burst into a loud laugh at this denun- 
ciation of Aunt Greg’s against all new inventions, 
but getting sober again he began to remonstrate 
with her. 

“Tam sure,” he began, throwing his straw hat 
on the table and putting his hand into a basket 
of peas which Mattie was shelling, “Farmer 
Greg, although he ignores every new improve- 
ment for himself, laughs and thinks the working 
of neighbor Hallam’s threshing-machine *and 
cultivator is remarkable in the extreme, and he 
dare not call them hambugs. And I remember 
last winter, where one of the prettiest girls in 
Tileston made the red apples spin on a paring 
apparatus which a certain young fellow brought 
from town for the express purpose of making all 
you old fogies stare !”” 

Here Tileston stepped significantly on the toe 
of Mat’s slipper, causing the pan containing the 
peas to slip from her lap, and the contents went 
spinning and popping over the floor. 

“ There, so much for not having your mind on 
your work!” said Mrs. Greg. 

Mat and Tileston beghn to scrape up the peas 
with their hands, and Mrs. Greg stepped ont to 
bring a brush with which to facilitate their work. 

“No harm done,” said Tileston. “But about 
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these new-fangled matters ”—Mat and Will had 
been gradually approaching each other, and he 
now hastily gave her a kiss. Whether Aunt 
Greg saw this or not, we do notknow, but certain 
it is, she came into the room very quickly, and 
laying down the brush, exclaimed : 

“New-fangled indeed! If there were a few 
more new-fangled, bothering affairs like you 
around, there might be sewing, threshing and 
kissing too, done! Clear out, you young scamp, 
for Mat will never do a thing properly while you 
are round.” 

Seizing the frock she had been making, she 
attempted to strike the young man over the 
head with it; but he made his escape before she 
could reach him, and leaped over the garden 
fence, swinging his hat and exclaiming : 

“Bravo! bravo! what do you think of thresh- 
ing-machines, Mrs. Greg ?” 

Aunt Greg was not an ill-natured woman, and 
she could not forbear laughing at the nonchalance 
and mirth of the smart young Tileston. 

“What a rattle brained fellow that Will Tiles- 
ton is!” she exclaimed, as she returned to her 
sewing. “Means well enough, I suppose, but I 
can’t bear to hear young folks talk like fools, 
when they know better.” 

This she said as a sort of excuse for her brusque 
method of getting rid of him, for she rather 
liked than otherwise both the gallantry and satire 
of this young beau of Mat’s. 

The red.cheeked girl who had been the blush- 
ing witness of Dame Greg’s agitation, put her 
head out of the window to look after the author 
of this controversy, who looked back every now 
and then to catch glimpses of Mattie Millis. 
From an carnest gaze the vague look of Mat 
passed into a sort of day-dream, in which, with 
her head resting on her hand, and her deep blue 
eyes fixed on the swaying vine on the garden wall 
opposite the old kitchen window, she imagined 
herself walking away among the sunny meadows 
on some Sunday afternoon, with another by her 
side who put his arm around her as he walked, 
and told her of the new white cottage next his 
father’s, so cosy and so much the thing for a 
pretty young wife to live in. Then she saw in 
the swaying vine a neat bridal costume, and her 
uncle and aunt Greg, with go-to-meeting faces, 
bustling about the best room and talking of 
“acres and “selling out.” Here, just as she was 
timidly imagining her own blushing reply to— 
“Wilt thon take this man to be thy lawful hus- 
band ?”’—Aunt Greg hit her a ringing slap on 
the shoulders, and accompanied it with : 

“ What upon earth has got into you, Mat?” 
I have been screaming this half hour! The po 
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boils over ; go and see to it, you. jade you, snd 
don’t let me catch you casting sheep’s eyes at 
Tileston again!” 
How instantly the day-dream of our heroine 
® vanished, we have no authority to state; enough 
that when the old brass clock struck twelve, 
dimpling Mat was sent ont to blow the horn for 
the people at work in the field, and awaited their 
coming to feast upon the vegetable dainties, 
which despite the boiling over of the kettle ang 
the temper of Aunt Greg had been dished up on 
the farmer’s table. 

What the reflections, of young Tileston were, 
as he walked towards the bars which separated 
his father’s fields from the pasture of Farmer 
Greg we cannot define, but by his repeated back- 
ward glances at the farm-house, just visible among 
the trees, one might at once conclude that the 
late adventure in the cottage kitchen had en- 
hanced the blooming Mattie in his opinion, and 
made him, too, guilty of a day-dream in which 
the white cottage on the hill was one prominent 
landmark, and this formed itself into a determi- 
nation to go more earnestly to work upon the 
affections of Miss Millis. 

The first point to be gained was over the wilfal 
guardian, Aunt Greg. The scene which had 
transpired within the last hour was fresh in his 
mind. Farmer Greg was ploughing in the field 
directly before him, and as Tileaton watched the 
awkward and laborious exertions of the old fogy 
farmer, he exclaimed : 

“Qld fool! he thinks he must tread in the 
exact footsteps of his ancestors, but I will prove 
to him and to his wilful dame that they are be- 
hind the timese—and I can be working after Mat 
all the time.” f 

With this for the capital letter of his future, 
Will Tileston got down off the bar, and bringing 
his hand down on his knee with a “Good !” 
(thonght aloud), he walked into his father’s 
honse. 

“Sprucing up, eh? Where on earth are you 
going now, Mat?” @xclaimed Damo Greg, as she 
stooped to pick up the threads from the striped 
carpet. 

“Not anywhere, aunt,” replied the blashing 
Mat. 

“Then I suppose Mr. What’s-his-name’s ex- 
pected here. I hope the goosehead will know 
enough to go away in some sort of time. That’s 
all the candle you can have anyway, so make 
much of. it.” 

Mat, who had been making water-curls around 
her dimpled face, turned around apon the insin- 
uating woman, who was holding the door open 
to aggravate her niece. 
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“There, there,” she exclaimed through the 
crack, “that will. do—that will suit him, just the 
Tileaton curl exactly. What tarnal proud. exit- 
ters gals are now-a-days,” sho muttered, as sho 
closed the door. 

The plessant voice of young Tileston, just 
ushered.in by Mat, caught theear of Aunt Greg, 
and after lingering a moment to lay aside her 
apron, she once more found herself vis-a-vis with 
the arch-looking Will Tileston. 

“ Have you thought anything more about our 
scheme?” was the first salutation. ‘‘Letme 
see, where did we leave off? Any new humbug 
come to light, Aunt Greg?” 

The faxmer’s wife burst into a laugh, as the 
young man set her a chair, and she madea 
rather evasive answer, to which he replied : 

“ Are you any more open to conviction than 
heretofore? How is it about the frocks—all done, 
Mattie?” 

“But you was in fun, wasn’t you, Will?” 
asked Mat, taking the tongs to adjust a brand in 
the fireplace. ‘There isn’t any such thing as a 
sewing-machine is there ?” 

“Certainly. And were you disposed, you 
could count every stitch in a shirt, and make 
three or four of them in a day, for all I know. 
Why, Mat, this isethe age of progress. We 
who live away up here in the country don’t 
realize what’s going on in the world, but the day 
is coming for Tileston yet. Old Farmer Greg 
will be ashamed yet to be seen astride of the peel 
shelling corn. And I'll wager Aunt Greg the 
most shining silk dress in the City of Notions, 
that before the end of two years, much as she 
has Jaughed at me, that the old mill-brook be- 
yond Greg’s Hill will be bridged by a mill of 
some sort, and that the hemp frocks in this very 
kitchen will be stitched by the questionable hum- 
bug, and that—but I wont say what now.” 

“« Well, I want to know if you really mean it ?” 
asked Aunt Greg. ‘‘ Now do tell us all about it. 
You’re the first person I ever heand speak about 
this in earnest.” 

Will now had to turn the laugh on to Aunt 
Greg, who became confused and out of patience, 
and finally left the room. 

“ Ahem!” ejaculated Tileston. ‘I was going 
to say furthermore, that my little Mattie Millis 
would be the mistress of a certain little cottage 
beyond the mill, and Will Tileston would be on 
the door-plate.” 

“Hush!” breathed Mat, half-afraid, turning « 
hurried look towards the door, and allowing 
Tileston to preas her hand as she did so. 

]’ve a notion,” commenced Tileston again, 
“of my own, of building up myself and Tileston. 
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The old man has got plenty of funds, I am his 
only son, and yon are the only heir of your uncle. 
Now, Mat, ahem, ahem—”(Tileston had a 
strong phthisic affection of the throat just then.) 
However, after turning about, going to the win- 
dow, and then re-seating himself jast as he was 
before, he leaned his head-towards Mat, who was 
making a cat’s-cradle of her apron-strings, and 
whispered, “ Mat, do you love me?” 

Whether there was a sudden reviving of the 
flickering of the embers on the hearth, or a last 
effort of the dying candle to illamine her answer, 
was indeterminate. But certain it was, that 
there was a fire-red glow upon a certain fair face, 
anda “No you don’t,” from the rosy mouth 
which Will Tileston took the liberty at that mo- 
ment to taste of. 

“But I am in earnest, Mat. I am a man now, 
two-and-twenty last Monday week. You know 
the cottage down by the mill—that’s mine, when 
T’ve a mind to settle down. If you and I can 
agree, and can bring the old folks to agree with 
us, I will make the old mill-pond soon ring with 
the mallet and hammer. Tell me quick, Mattie, 
do you love me?” 

Mat had at this juncture escaped from the 
room to replenish the fire and the candle, and 
coming laughingly along, with an apron full of 
cobs to serve as fuel and light too (Aunt Greg 
having prohibited another candle), Tileston ex- 
tended his arm to force her into acquiescence, 
she dropped her apron accidentally into the fire, 
and in a moment her whole dress was in a blaze. 
Tileston screamed with affright, and Aunt Greg 
and her spouse, both in their robes de nuit, rashed 
into the room to find Mat gasping in the arms of 
Will Tileston, who was showing his solicitade in 
every imaginable way. Uncle Greg was startled 
at this phase in affairs, never having known the 
particular penchant of young Tileston for his 
niece. Though Aunt Greg frowned at first, and 
then after Mat had been taken to her room, more 
scared than hurt, she sought the apartment where 
her spouse and Will Tileston were discussing the 
delicate thome of marying Mattie Millis. 

Marrying !” broke in Aunt Greg, “ why, the 

child haint knit her own stockings only this 
year—you are crazy, Mr. Greg !” 
“But you shall have a sewing-machine to help 
you,” broke in young Tileston, “the very first 
one there will be in town. I will warrant your 
conviction when you see the beauty of its mo- 
tions ; its hamming will be sweeter than was ever 
Mat’s voice. She has been rather a troublesome 
sewing-machine, I suppose. How is it with Uncle 
Greg’s frock sleeves, any gussets to them 
yet?” 
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The dame was rather affronted at first, but 
seeing a broad grin on the face of the old far- 
mer, she thought better of her ill-nature, and 
replied : ‘: 

“ Well, I’ve nothing to say about it. She’s 
the old man’s relation instead of mine, he can 
say what he pleases.” It is useless to detail any 
more about the stratagem of young Tileston, of 
the illness of Mattie Millis ; enough that the old 
farmer did not say no, and the old rail fence 
that marked the boundary around the mill-pond 
on Greg’s Hill, disappeared in a few weeks, and 
the echoes in that vicinity were aroused by the 
creaking of timber and hewing of stone, and a 
lofty building soon rose to view, with the sign, 
“Tileston & Co., Tool Factory,” on the very 
sight where Tileston and Mat had trysted time 
and again, and talked of the white cottage, in 
which was in reality settled another Tileston & 


Co. 

In the farmer’s kitchen, beside the same win- 
dow where the first scene of this sketch was laid, 
about two years after might have been seen Aunt 
Greg stitching a hemp frock on one of those dis- 
puted sewing-machines, while a blue-eyed, curly- 
haired youngster was crawling upon the carved 
work beneath, and incommoding Aunt Greg’s 
busy foot, she reprimanded him with : 

“ Take care, Willie, aunty can’t sew.” 

Farmer Greg’s hired man was hitching the 
oxen to a new-fangled concern called a cultivator, 
just as the old farmer drove up with the long 
wagon, and called him to help lift out another of 
the silly notions of Will Tileston, destined to 
supercede the old shovel in shelling corn. Mean- 
while the old man muttered to himself: 

“ Corn is wprth a dollar a bushel! The rats 
gnawed into the cornhouse, last winter and car 
ried off half my crop ; this cre machine will fill 
my bags, and when the crop is turned into cash, 
’twill fix the vermin. But then, when I think 
how things are changed, I can’t believe my eyes. 
That scamp of a Tileston that carried off our 
Mat, how he laughed at me one day when he 
saw my corm-sheller—but then he’s a mighty 
smart fellow, and I have never begrudged Mat 
her setting out.” 

———_+--. 
LOVE. 
True love's the gift which God bas given 


‘To manalone beneath the heaven. 
° « e . . 


It is the secret sympathy 

‘The silver link, the sflken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 

In body and in soul can bind.—Watter Scorr. 


———_+<- = + _____ 

Wisdom is wealth; but if there was no other 
wealth than the wealth of wisdom, thé world 
would be shockingly poor. 


A NIGHT OF TERROR. 
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GONE BEFOBRE.: 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





16 is very lonely now, darling, 
Since that quiet autumn eve, 

‘When you meekly folded your loving hands, 
And told us not to grieve; 

For though o’er the light of our earthly love 
‘The shadows were settling down, 

You saw on the bright, the further shore, 
‘The gleam of the promised crown. 


‘You asked me to think in the coming years, 
‘Mid the tolls and the cares of life, 

Of her who had been ten happy years 
Your loved and loving wife; 

And when the pang of this parting hour 
Bhould be dulled by the lapse of years, 

And the quiet joy and tho old-time smile 
Have taken the place of tears; 


‘When the grief that is surging so wildly now 
Shall be changed to a quiet flow, 

I know you will never quite forget 
‘The loved one of long ago; 


And when the thir shores of the better land 
Shall break on your fading sight, 

‘You will know I only went before, 
To make it more homelike and bright. 


Dear heart, the sweet home of rest above 
Grows nearer since thou art there, 

And all defects of doubt and fear 
Aro vanisbing into alr; 

And the sullen surge from the unknown shore, 
Se vague and undefined, 2 

Is parted now by the golden wake 
Your love has left behind! 


And I think, with the thrill that the mariner feels, 
Who has been long and long sway, 

‘When he sees the blue hills and the headlands rise 
Through the mista of the opening day, 

‘That a'few more weary leagues of space, 
And a few more lagging hours, 

Bhall bring me safe where the swinging lamps 
Hang down from the pearly towers! 
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A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 





I swat never forget to the last day of my life, 
my emotions of joy when I was called up, on the 
evening of the Commencement of thé University 
Medical College, in the city of New York, to re- 
ceive my diploma authorizing me to practise as 
aphysician. The idea of being able hereafter 
to write John Merrifield with M. D. after my 
name, was a sufficient reward for all my hard 
study ; and I remember the next day I did noth- 
ing elee but write it on a piece of paper to see 
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how it would look. This vanity is perhaps par- 
donable, when it is remembered that for three 
years I had been looking forward to that happy 
day ; that it was the end of all my ambition ; that 
for this privilege I had bummed the midnight oils 
and that I looked upon it as a stepping-stone td 
8 respectable position in the world, if not to for- 
tane and renown. I little knew the trials and 
difficulties a young physician has to undergo to 
gain even a moderate competence ; but I suppose 
I expected that I should jump into practice at 
onee, and rich patients, large fecs and successfal 
cures formed the staple of my thoughts. 

I determined that I would settle in the city, as 
affording me a larger scope where to exercise the 
abilities I thought I possessed. The very next 
day I hired @ suitable office in Bleecker Street, 
fixed my “shingle,” in all the glory of gold 
letters on a black ground, to the side of the 
house, furnished my apartment in a very moder. 
ate style, and then sat down in my office to wait 
for patients. 

And I had to wait days, weeks, nay, even 
months elapsed, and no patients came. My 
small means were slowly dwindling away, and I 
saw no prospect of time effecting any improve- 
ment in my circumstances. I began to despair, 
and resolved several times that I would give up 
my profession and seek some other employment, 
which would at least afford me a means of sup- 
port. At last I camo to a fixed resolution on 
the subject, and determined that if another week 
did not bring me a patient, I would at once take 
down my sign, scratch out M. D. from my name, 
and endeavor to procure a situation as clerk in a 
drug-store, for which position my previous educa- 
tion qualified me. 

Six days passed, and not a soul came; the sev- 
enth (it was Sunday, how well I remember it!) 
dawned. It was a bitter cold day in March, and 
the streets were covered to some depth with snow. 
T advanced to my office-window and gazed list- 
lessly into the street. It looked 8o hopelessly 
cheerless outside that it struck a chill into my 
heart, and Isat down in my “Boston rocker” 
utterly dispirited. I attempted to read, but the 
words swam before my eyes and I threw down 
the book. I could only gaze into the fire, and 
endeavor to read my future fate in the glowing 
coals. 7 

I might have been thus oceupied an hour or 
more, when I was aroused by a violent ring at 
my office-bell. At first I thought it was only my 
imagination, and rubbed my cyes to see if I had 
not been dozing. A second ring, even more 
violent than the first, caused me, however, to 
start to my feet. I ran to the door and opened 
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it, and found standing there a young girl about 
seventeen or eighteen years of age. The passage 
was rather dark, so I could not see her features 
well. 

¢ “Docs Doctor Merrifield live here ?” she asked, 
‘in a sweetly musical voice. 

“Tam Doctor Merrifield,” I replied. 

“ Would you be kind enough to come and see 
my father, sir? He is very sick, and wishes 
you to come immediately.” 

At last, my first patient had come! 

“ Where does your father live ?” I tremblingly 
asked. 

“ He lives in the Third Avenue, near Sixteenth 


Street. I will accompany you, if you have no 
objection. You might not find the house, as 
there is no number on the door. I have a hack 
at the door.” 


To put on my hat and overcoat was the occu- 
pation of but a moment, and in another minute 
I found myself seated by the side of the young 
girl in the hack. It was only then that I had 
an opportanity of seeing her features, and I was 
immediately strack with her extreme beauty. As 
I have before said, she was about eighteen years 
of age. She was above the medium height, and 
her features were faultlessly regular. Her hair 
was bright auburn, her eyes dark blue, and her 
long eyelashes gave that dreamy expression to 
her face so charming in woman. She evidently 
possessed a fine mind, for her forehead was lofty, 
and her actions and motions showed that she had 
been endowed with a refined education. , 

We spoke but little while in the carriage. 
She answered my interrogations as to her father’s 
symptoms, with an eagerness which showed that 
her whole thoughts were centred in him, and per- 
ceiving her pre-occupation, I did not attempt to 
discuss any other subject. 

At last we stopped before the door of her fath- 
ec’s house, and I descended from the vehicle and 
having assisted the young lady to alight, I 
glanced at the building in which my first patient 
resided. It was a substantial-looking edifice, 
standing a little back from the street, and every- 
thing around it betokened easy circumstances, if 
not wealth. The young lady led the way, and 
in answer to her summons at the front door, it 
was speedily opened, and we entered a spacious 
hall. Requesting me to remain in the parlor for 
& moment or two, my fair companion tripped 
nimbly up stairs. 

While she was gone I had an opportunity of 
examining the apartment. It was elegantly fur- 
nished, and gave the same evidence of more 
than a moderate income which the exterior did. 
The walls were decorated with handsome oil 
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paintings, and from the large number of sea- 
subjects, I judged that my patient had been a 
sailor. While I was examining the pictures, the 
young lady re-entered the room and informed me 
that her father, Captain Linton, was ready to re- 
ceive me. Escorted by Miss Linton, I ascended 
the stairs and was shown into the captain’s bed- 
room. The bed on which my patient reclined 
was at the further end of thechamber. The mo- 
ment I entered, he stretched out his hand, and I 
took my place by his side. 

He was an elderly man, and at first glance did 
not appear to be very sick. His face was fall, 
and excepting an anxious expression to be traced 
on it, bore evidence of good health. The mo- 
ment, however, that I placed my fingers on his 
pulse, I discovered the secret of his malady, for 
it was intermittent. I knew even before exam- 
ination, that he was suffering from organic dis- 
ease of the heart. He answered all my questions 
calmly and to the point. After an interview of 
about half an hour, I prescribed a sedative and 
returned to my office. 1 

The next day I visited him again and found 
that he was something better. I conversed with 
him longer than I had done the first day, and 
found him to be a highly intelligent man, full of 
anecdote and valuable information. It was as I 
had previously supposed ; he had followed the 
sea as a profession, and had been the captain of 
8 privateer daring the war of 1812. He had 
taken many valuable prizes, and from his suc- 
cessful career had amassed quite a fortune. 

I need not dwell on this part of my history ; 
suffice it to say that I attended Captain Linton 
for three weeks. During this time I had frequent 
opportunities of seeing his daughter, and my 
acquaintance with her only served to increase 
the favorable opinion I had entertained on our 
first interview. She was a charming girl, full of 
grace, gentleness, and what the French call 
esprit. It was, therefore, with no small degree 
of pleasure that I heard Captain Linton, when 
he was able to dispense with my professional 
services, request me to drop in now and then and 
pay them a friendly visit. Helen Linton had 
frequently when I was alone with her, asked me 
my opinion of her father’s condition. Without 
wishing to alarm her seriously, I thought it my 
duty to intimate in pretty plain language that his 
heart was organically diseased, and that he might 
be taken away at any moment. She heard my 
opinion with tears in her eyes, and begged that 
I would do everything in my power to persuade 
him to follow a strict regimen. This I promised 
todo, and really think my advice had some 
weight with the hardy old seaman, for I noticed 
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on subsequent visits that be indalged much less 
in stimulants than he used to do. 

I do not know how the feeling crept on me, or 
what fostered its birth, but I seemed as it were to 
find myself suddenly in love with Helen Linton. 
I suppose it was the thorough awakening of my 
mind to all her noble qualities, that cansed me to 
draw the conclusion that she would make me an 
excellent wife. Be that as it may, I found my- 
self visiting there every night, and really looked 
upon myself as one of the family. Helen always 
received mo with empressement, and yet I could 
not tell whether she simply viewed me in the 
light of a dear friend, or entertained any tender- 
er feelings in her heart, 

One day, however, I determined to know my 
fate, and taking advantage of her father’s ab- 
sence, I poured into her ear a flood of impassioned 
eloquence which proceeded from my” heart. I 
had the supreme happiness of imprinting on her 
lips the seal of an accepted lover. That same 
evening I asked her hand of the captain, when 
be returned home. The only reply he made was 
to place her hand in mine and repeat a prayer for 
our happiness. J shall not attempt to paint our 
joy. It was decided that in a month from that 
time we should be married. Since my first at- 
tendance on Captain Linton, patients began to 
drop in, and I was getting together quite a good 
practice. 

Three weeks passed on, and the preparations 
for our wedding were all completed, when I sud- 
denly received a message from, Helen, begging 
me to come immediately, ss her father wes very 
sick. I obeyed the summons, but before I got 
to the house he was dead! Instead of a wedding 
we hada funeral. Helen was terribly affected by 
her father’s death. Of course our wedding was 
postponed, and it was decided that she should go 
and epend a few months with an uncle who lived 
at a small village called Industry, on the banks of 
the Ohio. Our parting was an affecting one, but 
we were cheered by the hope of soon meeting 
again; for it was agreed between us that after 
she had been visiting there a month, I should go 
and see her. 

She had been gone abont a week, when to my 
great surprise and consternation, I received a 
letter from her uncle, Mr. Henry Linton, stating 
that she had not arrived at his house, and begging 
some explanation of the delay, at the same time 
expressing a hope that it was not occasioned by 
sickness. I did not think it necessary to answer 
this letter, for I determined at once to goon. I 
made a hasty arrangement with a fellow-préc- 
titioner to attend to my patients during my ab- 
sence, and that same evening I procured a through 
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ticket to Wheeling, and in a few hours had left 
New York far behind. 

When I reached Wheeling I made the necessary 
inquiries at the various hotels, and succecded in 
tracing Helen there. I also discovered that she 
had taken passage in a boat to Wellsville. To 
this last place I hastened with all the celerity I 
was capable of exercising. Here, however, I lost 
all trace of her, and nothing was Icft for me but 
to go on to Industry, for I thought that perhaps 
phe might have arrived at her relative’s house 
since the latter had been despatched to New York. 

When I reached Mr. Linton’s house, I found 
to my consternation that she had not been heard 
of. Her uncle was extremely surprised to learn 
that she had left New York, for he had supposed 
something had detained her. He immediately 
despatched messengers in every direction to 
search for her. I would have accompanied them, 
but I was physically unable to do so, for I was so 
thoroughly exhausted that I could scarcely stand. 
Mr. Linton insisted on my resting for the night. 
Mach against my inclination I was compelled to 
comply with his request. 

I woke early the next morning, very much re- 
freshed, and hurrying on my clothes descended 
into the garden, where, through the window, I 
“saw my host walking up and down one of the 
paths in an agitated manner. . 

“ Good morning, doctor,” he said, as soon as 
he saw me. “I suppose you are off again.” 

“Yes. Iwill search the earth through but I 
will find her.” 

“God grant you may be successful !” 

“You speak doubtingly—you cannot think 
anything serious has befallen Helen.” 

“T hope not—I trust not, but we live in strange 
times.” . 

There was something so peculiar in tho tone 
in which he spoke, that I gazed earnestly at the 
speaker. 2 

“ You are alarmed and agitated,” I exclaimed. 
“Tell me what it is you fear.” 

“Doctor, I ought to tell you, and yet I am 
afraid of exciting your fears needlessly, but on 
reflection, it is perhaps better that you should 
know all.” 

“ You do indeed alarm me. You have heard 
some bad news. Speak, I conjure you.” 

“No, I have heard no bad news, I have heard 
nothing at all of Helen. But, doctor, there is 
something very mysterious transpiring in our 
neighborhood. No less than four or five of our 
best citizens and several strangers have suddenly 
disappeared from our midst, aud nothing more 
has been heard of them, and all this within six 
months.” 
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“But have they been sought for, and is it 
certain they did not leave of their own free 
will?” 

“Tf only one or two had disappeared, that 
would be a very just suspicion, but it is impossi- 
ble that five tespectable farmers and merchants 
would desert their wives and children, as these 
men have done. You ask me if search has been 
made for them. The most minute and carefal 
search has been instituted; in fact, the whole 
country has been scoured for miles, but not the 
slightest trace of the missing individuals could 
be found.” 

“ How strange! What is supposed to have be- 
come of them ?” 2 

“ Heaven only knows! There are a hundred 
rumors afloat, but nothing reliable in any of them. 
Tho thought struck me this morning that perhaps 
Helen may have disappeared in this manner.” 

“That is scarcely possible,” I retarned—at the 
same time I felt a chill strike my heart. “ Sure- 
ly no one would harm a young girl. Your sus- 
picions will, however, stimulate me to fresh ex- 
ertions. Is there any particular locality where 
these people who have disappeared were last seen 
or heard of ?” 

“ AsI before told you, these parties who dis-, 
appeared were farmers, and most of them were 
returning from Rochester, a town eight miles 
from here, where they had been to dispose of 
their produce. They were traced to Rochester, 
where they did their business, and were then 
traced out of that town; then all further clue 
was lost.” 

“Tt is certain then, that the ambuscade, or 
whatever may be the cause of their disappear- 
ance, lies between Rochester and Industry 1” 

“So it would seem, but every foot of ground 
thas been thoroughly explored without any suc- 
eas at all.” 

A domestic now came to inform us that break- 
fast was ready. After a hurried meal, I jumped 
on the back of a horse which I borrowed from 
Mr. Linton, and determined that I would ex- 
plore for myself the road between Industry and 
Rochester. 

It was.a beantiful spring morning, and in spite 
of my anxiety, I could not help noticing the 
charming cowntry through which I passed. On 
one side of me was the silvery Ohio, flashing and 
sparkling in the beams of the morning eun, as if 
it were greeting its bride. The trees were musi- 
ead with birds, and covered with the bright green 
verdure which they .essame in the spring of the 
year. While I waspurssing my journey, I could 
not belp thinking on all I had heard, and the 
more I reflected on it, the more extraordinary it 
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appeared ; at the same time it did not seem to 
me to be at all probable that Helen had shared 
the same fate, whatever it might be. 

It was while indulging in these thoughts that 
I reached Rochester. I visited every portion of 
the town, but could not learn that any one an- 
swering to Helen’s description had been seen 
there. It was night by the time I had concluded 
my search, and I must own my mind was con- 
siderably relieved that I: had heard nothing of 
Helen—for the conversation I had with some of 
the inhabitants of the town, only served to con- 
firm all that Mr. Linton had told me. 

It was quite dark when I left Rochester for In- 
dustry, but as I had only eight miles to travel I 
set off at a gallop, expecting to reach the latter 
place in less than anhour. I had, however, not 
proceedeg more than two or three miles, when 
my horse fell suddenly lame, and I found that he 
could proceed no further. I dismounted, and 
leading him by the bridle, walked for half a mile, 
when I came to a large inn or tavern, which I 
had noticed in the morning when I passed along 
the road. 

It was now about ten o’clock, and I determined 
I would leave my horse there for the night and 
try and procure another animal from the land- 
lord, which would convey me to my destination. 
T advanced to the door of the inn, and knocked 
loudly. Although I could see a light burning in 
the interior, no reply was made to my summons. 
I knocked again moro loudly than at first, and 
after a minute or two the bolts were withdrawn, 
and aman appeared. I made known my request 
to him ; he informed me that he could not let me 
have another horse, but that I could sleep there 
until the morning, when a stage would pass the 
house. 

I debated a minute or two in my own mind as 
to what was best to be done. It was late, and I 
knew that Mr. Linton would scarcely expect me 
at that hour, and the idea of walking five or six 
miles on @ road concerning which such terrible 
stories were rife, was by no means an agreeable 
one. Not that I felt afraid, for I had taken the 
precaution to arm myself with a revolver. I 
finally made up my mind to accept the landlord’s 
offer, and consigning my horse to his care, I en- 
tered the house and made my way to the parlor, 
where I found a woman seated by the fire, whom 
I afterwards learned was the landlord’s wife. I 
sat down after making a few general remarks, 
and was soon rejoined by the landlord. 

He was a strong, healthy-looking man, with a 
remarkable mild face and pleasant smile, the very 
impersonation of a jolly host. His wife was also 
& very fine-looking woman, with an excellentex- 
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pression of countenance. I felt perfectly at 
home in a minute, and we conversed on a hun- 
dred different topics. 

“By-the-by,” said I, after a pause in our con- 
versation, “the road between here and Industry 
bears a bad reputation, if I am to believe all the 
Teports concerning it.” 

“You may well say reports, sir,” said the hast 
of the White Swan. “‘ The fact is, I don’t be- 
lieve there is a word of truth in the matter. I 
have lived on this road now going on twenty-two 
years, and I never saw anything wrong here. 
It’s my belief that the first man who disappeared 
went out West, and anybody that wants to leave 
takes advantage of the excitement, and by this 
means conceals his flight.” 

“That supposition is very reasonable,” I re- 
tarned ; “ but I am informed the men who have 
disappeared were all of the highest respectability.” 

“That may be, sir, but there’s no fathoming 
the haman heart—a man may lead a seemingly 
virtuous life, and yet in his heart may be every- 
thing that is bad. What makes me think that 
my supposition in this matter is a correct one, is 
the fact that a man was here the other day and 
stated to me that he had seen one of the missing 
men in Wisconsin.” 

“If that is the case, it cartainly goes far to 
explain the mystery. It is a pity the fact is not 
made public and positive proof adduced ; it would 
tend to disabuse the public mind.” 

“Tf the truth could be made manifest, it would 
do me a great deal of good, for I assure you, sir, 
since these reports have been circulated, my 
business has suffered terribly. Formerly my 
house used to be always full, now scarcely any- 
body visits it. If it were not for what I make at 
my business as a carpenter, we should starve.” 

We prolonged the conversation for some time 
longer, when I expressed a wish to retire to bed. 
T noticed for the first time a peculiar glance pass 
besween the man and the woman, which after- 
wards returned with terrible significance to my 
mind, but at the time I paid but little heed to it. 
“The white room,” suggested the landlord’s 
wife. 

“No, the red room,” returned the landlord, 
knitting his brows—which action bad the effect 
of silencing her, for she offered no further 
objection. 

The landlord handed me a lamp and ushered 
me into my chamber. It was a large, old-fash- 
ioned apartment, with a high ceiling and polished 
floor, for strange to say, it was without a shred 
of carpet or matting to cover it, The bed was 
a heavy four-poster, with thick red curtains drawn 
close all round it. . The furnitaye in the room 





was old but strong and substantial, and the walls 
were covered with several large sporting prints. 
The landlord bade me good night and left me to 
my own reflections. 

‘When he had gone, I went to the window and 
looked out on the night. A glorious sight met 
my gaze. The moon was at its full, and rode 
through the heavens in. all the majesty of its 
solitary splendor. Through the trecs I could 
see the waters of the Ohio flashing in the moon- 
light. I-putout the light that I might better en- 
joy the scene, and fastening the curtains back, 
seated myself close to the casement, and support- 
ing my head with my hand, delivered myself up 
to my own reflections. 

In what I have written, I have dwelt but little 
on the condition of my own feelings since Helen 
had been lost, but the reader must not imagino 
on that account that I did not feel this trial poig- 
nantly. It was now, especially as I gazed on 
the beautiful scene before mec, that the recollec- 
tion of her glorious character, of her noble heart, 
of her devotion, all came back in a flood to my 
heart, and unmonly though it may seem, the 
tears coursed each other down my cheeks. Al- 
though her disappearance was most mysterious, 
I could not bring myself to believe that any ac- 
cident had befallen her. I thought that perhaps, 
instead of getting off the boat at Wellsville, she 
might, through accident, have gone on to Pitts- 
burgh, and be detained there from some unavoid- 
able cause. 

It was while plunged in the midst of theso re- 
flections, that I distinctly heard a stealthy step 
on the stairs, and almost directly afterwards the 
door opened gently, and the Jandlord’s wife put 
her head in. 

“Did you want anything ?” I asked, rising up 
in a standing posture. 

“We thought you called,” said the woman, 
withdrawing her head. 

“No,” I returned, “you are mistaken, I did 
not call. I want nothing.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

And the woman closed the door, and left me 
alone again. It was now that suspicion began 
to creep into my mind. There waa something 
very strange in this woman’s visit to my apart- 
ment. I could not believe that they thought I 
had called. The vight was too still and calm to 
admit the possibility of such # mistake. Then 
recurred to my mind the look which had passed 
between them when I expressed a wish to be 
shown tomy chamber. Still, my suspicions took 
no tangible shapo, but only determined me to 
keep all my senses about me. The thought cer- 
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tainly did strike me once or twice that perhaps 
this innkeeper might have something to do with 
the mysterious disappearances, but when I re- 
membered his honest face, I repelled the idea as 
being most chimerical. After a little time, I dis- 
missed the subject from my thoughts, and re- 
sumed my occupation of gazing on the silver 
river. 

One sense I possess in a very acute degree, 
namely, the faculty of hearing. Ever since I 
was a boy I have been able to distinguish sounds, 
while to the majority of persons a complete si- 
lence reigns. I suddenly became conscious that 
some one was listening at my chamber door. It 
may be that I was more on the alert than usual. 
My plan was immediately formed. It was evi- 
dent that for some purpose or other, the worthy 
host and his wife wished’ me in bed, so without 
making any preparation whatever, I threw my- 
self dressed as I was, on the bed. I was imme- 
diately conscious that the person left the door, 
retreating down stairs. 

It was now my turn to exercise a little diplo- 
macy, for I was by this time assured that there 
was something very unusual in all this. I rose 
quictly from the bed and concealed myself in the 
folds of the window-curtains, determined to 
watch and wait. I remained in this position for 
at least half an hour, withont a single sound 
reaching my ear, and was about to go to bed in 
good earnest, when I heard the clanking of iron 
in the room immediately underneath the one I 
occupicd. It was very faint and resembled, as 
near as I could tell, the hooking of one iron 
chain to another. I now felt certain that some- 
thing extraordinary was about to occur. An- 
other long pause, however, followed. It might 
have been perhaps half an hour, when happening 
to turn my eyes in the direction of the bed (on 
which the moon was shining), I saw the top of 
it oscillate, and then, to my intense surprise, it 
began to sink slowly through the floor, a large 
trap-door having opened for that purpose. 

More determined than ever to penetrate this 
mystery—for I was now satisfied that the myste- 
rious disappearances were in a fair way of being 
explained—I stole gently forward, and before the 
bed had wholly disappeared, I had clung firmly 
to one of the bed-posts, the bed-curtains conceal- 
ing me from a casual observer. 

The bedstead continued to descend so gently 
and slowly that its motion was scarcely percepti- 
ble, and I am certain had I been asleep, I should 
not have felt it. I was not aware at the time 
how far we went, but it seemed to me to be a con- 
siderable depth. At last the motion ceased, and 
I watched with some anxiety to see what was 
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next to be done. I had not to wait long, for sud- 
denly a heavy iron plate, which appeared to come 
out of the top of the bed, fell with tremendous 
force on the bed itself. Itis certain if I had been 
lying there, I should have been instantly killed. 
As it was, I was shaken from my hold and fell 
on damp earth. I was not hurt, however, and 
was immediately aware that I must be in a species 
of cellar, or cave, from the softness of the ground. 
T rose on my feet, and endeavored to penetrate 
the darkness which surrounded me, but I was 
unable to see a single ray of light. 

I groped my way along an uneven wall, until 
at last came to around projection. Passing 
round this by the aid of my hands, I saw the 
glimmering of a light which proceeded from an 
opening in this subterranean chamber, for such it 
proved to be. I cautiously advanced to this 
opening and glanced through it, and who should 
I see there but the landlord and his wife! They 
were conversing together, and their voices dis- 
tinctly reached my ear. 

“TI suppose his business is finished by this 
time,” said the landlord. 

“Have you let down the fron plate ?” 

“ Certainly, two or three minutes ago. It kills 
very surely, that’s one comfort.” 

“John, I wish you had saved this stranger’s 
life,” said his wife. 

“ Why so?” 

“Well, we’ve shed blood enough.” 

“ Pshaw, you’re growing squeamish !” 

“Do you think he had much money about 
him?” 

“I don’t know, but he has a splendid gold 
watch, and that’s something.” 

At that moment their conversation was inter- 
rupted by @ scream 80 loud that it seemed to 
shake the very ground. Every particle of blood 
receded from my heart, for I thought I recognized 
the voice. : 

“ There's that girl screaming again,” said the 
landlord of the inn. “ If it had not been for you, 
I would have settled her ‘business long ago—but 
you have dissuaded me from it. I tell you what, 
though, she shall die to-night.” 

“No, John, don’t murder that poor girl.” 

“ What will you do with her?” 

“T don’t know yet—but let her live.” 

“No, she must die!” 

“John, you must not—cannot kill her.” 

“But I will though—and this very minnte, 
too!” 

“You shall not—yon shall not !”” 

“Hold your tongue, wretch!” exclaimed the 
landlord. 

“Tsay, John, I will not allow you to kill her 
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“You will not, hey? 
trouble then.” 

And I heard the villain give her a blow which 
evidently felled her to the ground, for she was 
silent after it. 

Inow saw the innkceper, with a bowie-knifo 
between his teeth, stealthily leave the cell, and 
with a candle in his hand, direct his steps tow- 
ards the further end of the cavern, where I saw, 
by the rays of the candle, a circular projection 
similar to the one he had just left: His fearful 
purpose was only too apparent. I followed, close 
to his heels, the soft ground preventing my foot- 
steps being heard. 

Another thrilling and heart-rending ‘shriek 
reached my ears. My only wonder now is, that 
Idid not seize the assassin there and then. But 
I suppose I was afraid I should never be able to 
find Helen in that accursed place, unless guided 
to her place of confinement; at all events, I 
thought it better to allow him to proceed. He 
unlocked a grated door and entered o dismal- 
looking cell. I glided in after him, and saw my 
beloved girl bound hand and foot to an iron 
bedstead. 4 

“Young girl,” said the villain, as he entered, 
“Twill give you two minutes to say your pray- 
ers in—you must die !” 

“0, spare me—spare me!” shrieked Helen. 
“0, John, John, why are you not here to protect 
me?” 

“Tam here!” I exclaimed, seizing the villain 
by the throat, and almost choking the life out of 
him. 

The moment he saw me, he was completely 
paralyzed, for I suppose he thought I was some 
one risen from the dead. I bound him hand and 
foot, and then proceeded to release Helen. J 
shall not attempt to describe our meeting, for 
any words I might use would but feebly portray 
the delights of us both. The cause of her ap- 
pearance there was explained in a few words. 
By some mistake, she was landed at Rochester 
instead of Wellsville, and on inqniring on the 
wharf the way to Industry, he told her that he 
‘Was going there and would take her to the stage. 
This man was no other than the landlord of the 
inn, and he conveyed her and all her luggage to 
his dwelling and confined her, as the readers have 
seen, in the cell underground. His sole motive 
appeared to have been plunder. He would 
doubtless, however, have murdered her at once, 
had it not been for his wife, who had not yet lost 
every particle of humanity from her heart. 

T locked the villain up in the cell where Helen 
had been so lately confined, and then went to 
where his wife was lying, still insensible. Ifound 
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in this apartment 8 winding staircase, which led 
to rooms up stairs. I carried the landlord’s wife 
up these stairs and confined her in a bedroom, 
and then, accompanied by Helen, as soon as it 
was light, we returned to Rochester. 

In a few hours both the man and his wife were 
in custody, and they were tried a few months 
afterwards. They attempted no defence, for the 
remains of all the missing men were found, and 
the proof was overwhelming. The man was 
hung and the woman sent to State Prison for 
life. 

Tho inn, until it was burnt down a year or 
two ago, was a place of great curiosity, and the 
proprietor of it reaped a handsome fortune from 
showing its mysteries. It appeared that the 
criminal, who, as the reader knows, was a carpen- 
ter by business, possessed great mechanical skill, 
and began the alterations in his house more for 
his own amusement than for any evil design, but 
when he had finished them, the thought struck 
him that he might make them subserve his own 
private purposes. One thing led on to another, 
and the first crime committed, all remorse was 
stifled and he plunged boldly and deeply into 
every description of iniquity. The mechanical 
contrivances were perfect, and defied ordinary 
penetration to discover them. There was no 
other outlet to the cave, excepting through the 
lower floor of the dwelling, and the trap-door 
was so ingeniously concealed, that when the se- 
cret was known, but few could distinguish the 
spot where it opened. 

I will not attempt to paint Mr. Linton’s joy 
when I confided his niece to his care. His ad- 
vice to us was to be married immediately. Wo 
were of the same opinion, and before I returned 
to New York, I called Helen by the endearing 
name of wife. 





DOMESTIC LIFE. 

How sweet is it when the heart expands and 
the mind kindles by reciprocated kindliness and 
knowledge. And swecter fur in domestic life is 
it to rest the wearied heart and mind on the 
chastened expression of sympathy, lighting up 
the well-known and beloved countenance of one 
who has often treated our sorrows with compas- 
sion, returned long-suffering to our tryingness, 
and shown enduring fidelity in our burdens—en- 
deared to us like a gallant ship, which, though 
the gloss of its new paint and rigging may 
worn less bright, yet in its very scars marks the 
tenacity with which its anchors have held, and 
its rudder answered the helmsman, through 
many a tempest.—Mrs. Schimmelpenninck 





TRUTH. 
Truth is a heavenly principle—e Hight, 

‘Whose beams will ever guide the willing right: 
A fixed star—a spotless, central sun 

In the mind’s bearen—anchangeable and one 
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BY J. WAKEFIELD. 





Had J asa stranger met thee, 
Had we parted as we met, 

Tt were easy to forget thee— 
Now, I never can forget! 


‘Till my pulse has ceased its beating, 
‘Till my heart les still and cold, 

Memory shall be found repeating 
That one name, so dear of old. 


But while memory tells me of thee, 
Breathes that treacherous name of thine, 
Ican neither bate nor love thee— 
Would that love or hate were mine! 


I would love thee had I never 
Learned the treachery of thy heart; 

T could hate thee hadst thou ever 
Been to me what now thou art. 


Once I loved thee and belloved thee, 
In my blind Idolatry ; 

But thy serpent-tongue deceived me: 
O, "twas cruel—such from thee! 


Then, farewell !—the word is spoken, 
And we must forever part; 

All the dearest ties are broken 
Which should bind thee to my heart. 
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THE STOLEN GOLD PIECE. 





BY ISABELLA BELL. 





Ar twelve years of age Walter Stevens be- 
came an orphan, and was thrown homeless, 
penniless and friendless upon the cold, wicked 
world. But God never forsakes his children in 
their hour of need. A friend was raised up for 
him in the person of Mr. Hall, whose kind heart 
was moved with compassion at the sight of tho 
sorrowing, destitute boy, and he took him home, 
and gave him employment in his store. It was 
an act of pure disinterested benevolence, for he 
did not need his services; he was a man in 
moderate circumstances, doing a small business, 
and he and his clerk could perform with ease all 
that there was to do. But the boy was penniless, 
with no place to lay his head, and acting upon 
the basis of a broad Christian love, he brought 
the child to his own house, and made hima 
member of hix family ; and this was not all, he 
sent him to school a portion of the year, instruct- 
ed him evenings, and gave him all the advan- 
tages his limited income would allow. Mrs. 
Hall, too, like a true woman as she was, entered 
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into all her husband’s views, and seconded all 
his plans for the benefit of the young orphan. 

Walter Stevens had been with Mr. Hall two 
years at the time our story commences, and had 
proved himself a smart, active, hard-working lad, 
thoroughly devoted to the interests of his beme- 
factors; for Mr. and Mrs. Hall, his affections 
and gratitude were unbounded, and they in their 
turn reposed in him the highest confidence and 
regard. 

“ Walter,’”’said Mr. Hall, as he stood with his 
hat in hand, ready to leave for his place of busi- 
ness—“ you need not come to the store for two 
hours. It is so stormy this morning there will 
be bat few customers in, and Henry and I can 
attend to them well enough without you, so you 
may have the time to devote to your studies.” 
And then turning to his wife who was just then 
passing through the room with some books in 
her hand, which she was going up stairs to de 
posit—he added: “Mr. Williams, the tailor 
will call here this morning, to bring some clothes 
he has been making for me, and I should like to 
have you pay him—here is the money ;” saying 
this, he laid down a twenty dollar gold piece on 
the table. 

“Very well, I will attend to it,” she answered, 
and went on. A bright, shining gold piece, just 
from the mint; what a pretty plaything for a 
child? No wonder it pleased the eye df Ella, 
Mr. Hall’s little daughter, over whose head three 
summers only had passed, and in an instant 
when her mother’s back was turned, she ran to 
the table and scized it with her little hand, 
screaming with delight as she did so, quite un- 
observed by any one. 

“Here, papa, let me do too. Ella want to do 
out with you,” she cried, seeing her father open 
the door into tho hall, and gliding past him, still 
keeping tight hold of her treasure, she scampered 
off into the kitchen. Her mother was up stairs, 
and she had the room all to herself. She threw 
the gold piece up and down for some time, catch- 
ing it in her hands, then she rolled it backwards 
and forwards on the floor, calling it her wheel, 
and finally becoming weary of that, and espying 
a large coffee-pot in the closet, she said, “she 
would make b’lieve it was coffee, and make some 
for papa’s dinner.” Accordingly she raised the 
lid of the coffee-pot, and dropped into it the gold 
piece. Just then, her mother called from the 
room above: 

“Ella, come up here. I want you to put on 
a clean apron.” 

“Ella tuming, ma’am, Ella tuming,” she 
cried, and leaving her “ make believe coffee,” she 
began scrambling up the stairway. 
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“Mary,” said Mr. Hall, to his wife at the din- 
ner-table, “I suppose Mr. Williams has called 
in my absence?’ Did you think to take a receipt 
for the money yqu paid him ?” 

“0, yes, he called,” she answered, “but you 
forgot to leave me the money, Edward.” 

“No, Idid not forget. I left you a twenty 
dollar gold piece on the table.” 

“T know you said you did, but I could not 
find it,'and supposed you’d forgotten to leave it.” 

“You must have overlooked it,” said ber 
husband. 

Upon going into the sitting-room, both began 
searching for the missing gold piece. The lamp 
and books were removed from the table, the 
cloth taken off and shaken, and every part of the 
carpet was examined, but no money could be 
found. 

“Are you certain you left it here—didn’t you 
carry it down to the store?” asked Mrs. Hall, 

“No. Iam confident I did not. I recollect 
perfectly laying it down right here,” he said, 
placing his hand on the exact spot. “You saw 
me, Walter ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy. 

“And was it there when you came down to the 
Store at eleven ?” 

“I don’t know, sir. I saw you leave it, but I 
was so busy studying, that I did not notice any- 
thing about it afterwards.” 

“You don’t suppose there bas been any one in 
the house to steal it, do you, Mary?” asked Mr. 
Hall. 

“No, it cannot have been stolen, for there has 
been no one in the room but Walter, and after 
he went away, I came down and locked both the 
doors.” 

“It is perfectly unaccountable,” said Mr. Hall, 
“where that money has gone to. I Jeclare, if 
it were in the days of witchcraft, I should think 
the witches had got it.” 

It was evening, Mr. Hall was sitting alone 
with his wife. “Mary,” said he, “that gold 
piece has disappeared most mysteriously. Wal- 
ter is good and faithful, and it is hard to believe 
anything wrong of him, but he was strongly 
tempted, and has probably yielded to the tempta- 
tion. In fact, it is my firm belief that he has 
taken the money.” 

“OQ, don’t say 80,” pleaded his wife—‘ it can- 
not be, we have had so much confidence in him, 
it is dreadful to think of his being the thief.” 

“T know it is, Mary,” he answered; “but the 
circumstances are all against him. Walter,” he 
called, as he heard his step in the hall, “come 
hore. I want to speak to you.” 


The boy obeyed. F 

“ Walter,” said'Mr. Hall, sternly, after having 
regarded him attentively, “tell me the truth, did 
you take that gold piece ?”” 

The boy stood for a moment almost stupified 
with amazement at this unexpected question, 
then raising his eyes, with a look as bright and 
fearless as ever, he said: 

“T steal !—I steal from you, Mr. Hall, when 
you have done so much for me? Never.” 

Mr. Hall again repeated the question. 

“Did you ever know me to tell youa lie?” 
asked Walter, proudly, a rich color mounting to 
his cheeks as he spoke. 

“No, you never have.” 

“Did you ever know me to deceive you, or to 
take the least fractional part of a farthing that 
did not justly belong to me?” 

“No, you have been a good and faithful boy 
thus far, and I have never had occasion before to 
distrust you; but a bnght, twenty dollar gold 

lepiece was a strong temptation, and older and 
wiser people have yielded before you. But if 
you will confess and tell mo what you have done 
with the money, I will pardon this first offence, 
and if you do well, you shall in time be reinstated 
in my confidence.” . 

But the only answer he received was, “I am 
innocent.” 

“Walter,” said Mr. Hall, still. more sternly, 
“T command you to tell me what you have done 
with the money; there was no onc in the room 
but you, and no one else could have taken it.” 

Still the boy's despairing cry was, “Iam in- 
nocent! O, Mr. Hall, I am innocent.” 

“ How dare you persist in adding falsehood 
upon falschood to your theft? I give you your 
choice, confess your guilt, and tell me what you 
have done with the money, or to-morrow morn- 
ing you shall leave my house forever! I will 
not keep a boy,” he said, angrily, ‘ who repays 
confidence and kindness, with the basest ingrati- 
tude and theft.” 

Walter was silent for a few moments; and 
then in accents that would have molted a heart 
of stone, he said: 

“You have been to me like a father, Mr. Hall, 
you took me when a poor destitute orphan, with- 
out a friend in the whole wide world, and gave 
me a home and employment; and I have been 
happy, O, so very happy. Could you look into 
my heart, you would see there love and grati- 
tude as enduring as my life; had you placed a 
whole bag of gold pieces before me, I would have 





died before taking one from you.” 
“ This is all idle talk,” said Mr. Hall, “ when 
this act of yours belies your words. You have 
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heard the only conditions upon which I shall 
suffer you to remain. Now take your choice.” 

The face of the boy was colorless as marble, 
ashe said in a voice scarcely above a whisper : 

“How can I confess guilt when I have no 
guilt to confess 1” 

Truth and innocence were stamped upon the 
boy’s face, but the circumstances all pointed 
against him. 

“How young to be so skilled in artifice,” 
thought Mr. Hall. 

At this moment, little Ella came ranning into 
the room, and coming up to Walter’s side, laid 
her soft, curly head upon his arm, and said : 

“Papa, Wally didn’t teal, Wally dood, Ella 
love Wally.” 

Thus far the boy had shed no tears; he had 
borne up like a hero under the charge against 
him; but Ella’s childish words of affection and 
sympathy were too much for him. Bursting into 
tears, he sank down upon the sofa and covered 
his face with his hands. 

It was a touching scene. Mrs. Hall raised 
her eyes bescechingly to her husband as if im- 
ploring him to relent. Mr. Hall, too, was moved 
with compassion at the sight of his distress, but 
when he thought of the many circumstances 
against him, he more firmly than ever believed in 
his guilt; and thought him acting most admira- 
bly his part of dissimulation and falsehood, and 
stifled all the feelings of pity that were begin- 
ning to spring up in his heart. Uncertain what 
course he ought to pursue, he said : 5 

“ You may go to your room now, Walter, and 
in the morning we will settle the question.” 

The next morning the sun shone into his room 
as bright and cheerful as ever. Would that the 
heart of ita little occupant were as bright and 
joyous as were its gladsome rays. Walter had 
passed a sleepless night, and had arisen at an 
early hour. The words that Mr. Hall had used 
the evening before almost drove him to distrac- 
tion. “He must either confess his guilt, and 
restore the money, or he should be forever ban- 
ished from his house.” Would it not be better 
he thought, to say that he had taken the money, 
bat had lost it in the street, for Mr. Hall had 
promised to pardon him, and in time to reinstate 
him in his confidence. Buta still, small voice 
within him suid: “Keep to the truth, Walter, 
keep to the trath.” 

At that moment his eye fell upon his Bible, 
the dying gift of his mother; he opened it, and 
read these words: ‘‘ What things soever ye de- 
sire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, 
and ye shall receive them.” Precious words of 
comfort and promise—and kneeling down by his 
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bedside, he poured forth his soul in prayer, asking 
that his innocence might be proved, and for a 
rich blessing to descend upon his benefactors. 
‘Was the prayer answered? We shall see. 





Mr. and Mrs. Hall had taken their seats at 
the breakfast-table. The countenances of both 
wore a troubled expression quite unusual to them, 
and while her husband was helping to the meat, 
Mrs. Hall attempted to pour the coffee, but it 
would not ran. 

“Why, what isthe matter?” she said. ‘The 
coffee-pot is full, I know, but there wont a drop 
come out.” 

“Shake it,” said Mr. Hall, “perhaps the 
grains have got lodged on the strainer.” 

She did so, and something hard and heavy 
like a piece of metal, fell to the bottom of the 
coffee-pot with a rattling sound. 

“I wonder what it can be?” she said, and 
raising the lid, she inserted a spoon, and drew 
out upon it something round and hard; “ it looks 
like a large, brass button,” she said, wiping it 
with her napkin. 

“Why, Edward,” she exclaimed with amaze- 
ment, “it is that twenty dollar gold picce, you 
gave me yesterday,” and she handed it to her 
husband. 

“Are you sure?” he asked quickly. 
Heavens! you are right.” 

“Here, papa,” cried Ella, who was seated 
beside her father at the table, “it’s mine, dive it 
to me, Ella put it in thereto make you some 
coffee with.” 

The mystery was explained, and hastily drop- 
ping his knife and fork, Mr. Hall rushed up 
stairs to Walter’s room. 

“Can you ever forgive me?” he exclaimed, 
“your intocence is proved, clear as daylight ;” 
and he proceeded to tell in what manner the 
money had been found. 

“T knew it would be,” said the boy, his faco 
radiant with every emotion of joy. ‘I knew it 
would be found, and before this day was out, 
too.” 

“How did you know it?” asked Mr. Hall, 
a good deal surprised at the boy’s earnestness. 

“Doesn’t it say here,” and he held up his 
open Bible and pointed to a particular passage : 
‘That whatsoever things .ye desire when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them.’ Itook God at his word, and prayed 
that he would prove my innocence, believing 
that he would hear my prayer, and you see he 
has done it.” 

Beautiful indeed is a child’s implicit faith, in 
the unfailing promise of the Redeemer. Why so 
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much talk in the world about creeds, doctrines 
and professions ? Why is it not enough to follow 
the simple teachings of Jesus, and to give to him 
and the Father the tribute of a loving, trusting, 
grateful heart. 

Christmas came a fortnight after, and the 
twenty dollar gold piece did go to Mr. Williams, 
the tailor, affer all; but not to pay for Mr. Hall’s 
dlothing as was originally intended, for that bill 
was settled some days ago—but to buy a good, 
warm, handsome suit, together with a cap, tippet 
and gloves, for Walter Stevens, a Christmas 
present from Mr. and Mrs. Hall. 





A TOUCHING ANECDOTE. 


Hon. A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, in a recent 
address at a meeting in Alexandria, for the bene- 
fit of the Orphan Asylum and free schools of that 
City, related the following : “A r little boy, 
in‘a cold night in June, with no home or roof to 
shelter his head, no paternal guardian or guide 
to protect or direct him on his way, reached at 
nightfall the house of a rich planter, who took 
him in, ted, warmed, and sent him on his way 
with a blessing. These kind attentions cheered 
his heart, and inspired him with fresh courage to 
battle with the obstacles of life. Years rolled 
round; Providence led him on; he had reached 
the legal profession ; his host had died ; cormo- 
rants that prey on the substance of man had 
formed a conspiracy to get from the widow her 
estates. She sent for the nearest counsel to com- 
mit her cause to him, and that counsel proved to 
be the orphan boy years before welcomed and en- 
tertained by her deceased husband. The stimulus 
of a warm and tenacious gratitude was now add- 
ed to the ordinary motives connected with the 
profession. He undertook her cause with a will 
Rot easy to be resisted, he gained it ; the widow’s 
estates were secured to her in perpetuity; and, 
Mr. Stephens added, with an emphasis of emo- 
tion that sent its electric thrill throughout the 
house, that orphan boy stands before you!” 

oe 
A FASHIONABLE LADY’S-MAID. 


A short time back, the famous French actress, 
Madame Doche, was in want of a lady’s-maid. 
Amongst others who applied for the “situation,” 
One suited the lady; terms were upon, 
4nd all seemed about to be satisfactorily conclud- 
ed,when the Abigail said: ‘I forgot to ask 
what my room is Eke; is it a comfortable one ?” 
“ Very comfortable,” was the reply. “With a 

place?” was then rejoined. “ Yes,” was the 
answer; ‘but for many causes L allow no fire to 
be lighted, as you sit in a well-warmed room down 
stairs.” The lady’s-maid drew up grandly, say- 
ing, “ Then our agreement is at an end ; it 18 not 
on account of needle-work that I nced a fire, but 
use I receive my friends every Saturday 
evening !”—Literary (azette. 
Se 
ip AGE. 
site with decen his viesge, 
‘And worthily Tecoma his aiiver locks, 
‘Who wears the marks of many years well spent, 
Of virtue, truth well-tried, and wise se 
we. 
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‘The feet that cross my gloomy path 
‘To-night are pettering lily ones; 
They turn aside the long-laid wrath, 

And lead where virtue’s river runs: 
Its placid bosom will I seek, 
And for lost love no longer weep. 


How love I all these footprints fair 
‘That guide my soul—es on the sea 

Some ship sails towards the rough coast bare, 
Bat, warned by beacon light to flee, 

Again strikes out the storms to dare— 
‘Thus saved from dangers on the lee. 
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BY GEORGIE C. LYMAN. 





‘Wirn her face resting on her folded arms, and 
her dreamy eyes fixed on the blue distant hill- 
tops, Mattie Forrest knelt upon her chamber- 
floor, before the open window. Tho luxurious 
indolence pervading the warm, fragrant breeze 
that floated in to her, and the drowsy hum of 
the bees among the roses below, almost sent her 
asleep. But there were tears in her brown eyes, 
and on the long, golden lashes that shaded them ; 
tears on the flushed face and bare, round arms ; 
tears on the cluster of chestnut curls that lay 
tangled against her soft cheek. Mattie had been 
weeping. And when the broad, white lids be- 
gan to droop slowly over the drowsy eyes, & 
little convulsive sob would break from her lips 
and startle her back to consciousness again. 
Then as memory returned, a warm, resentful 
color would burn hotly on ber cheeks, and break 
into a ring flame of crimson at the pretty mouth. 
Then would come the fall of tears again, anda 
few angry, petulant words would disturb the 
stillness of the little room. 

“IT wish I could go to sleep and never wake 
again! I wish I were dead—I do—I do!” 

She sprang to her fet, brushing back her rich, 
dishevelled hair with her little fair hands. As 
she did so, # miniature fell from her lap to the 
floor. She picked it up, and holding it before 
her tearful eyes, looked until the passionate 
color faded from her face, and the scornful, pout- 
ing mouth grew irresolute, like that of a grieved 
child. 

“Robert! Robert !” 

Sho laid the picture against her cheek, and 
seemed to grow calmer for # moment, but the 
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next instant the storm of passion and grief came 
back, and she flung herself upon the floor again, 
in all the careless abandon of grief. 

“Why, Mattie, dear Mattie, what’s the mat- 
ter with you?” 

Mattie ceased her sobbing and sat quiet and 
breathless almost, as the sound of her little sis- 
ter’s voice fell upon her startled ear. But she 
made no answer, and after a moment the child 
came into the room, and kneeling down by her, 
put her arms about her neck, and with her little 
voice tremulous with childish sympathy, said : 

“Tell me, Mattie, was it papa that grieved 
you?” 

No answer. 

“Did he say that you couldn’t go to Boston 
this fall?” 

Mattie shook her head. 

“ Was it mama, or Aunt Mary that—” + 

“No.” 

“ Then what is it? Have I—O, Mattie, have 
I done anything to hurt you ?” 

“No, dear,” Mattie said, resting her face on 
the slight shoulder of the anxious little creature. 

Nine-years-old Sarah was completely non- 
plussed, and sat silent, holding her sister’s droop- 
ing head in her arms, and wondering blankly at 
the cause of her grief. In the whole course of 
her little lifetime, she had never before seen 
merry, light-hearted Mattie affected like this, and 
she looked almost wildly at the swollen, tear- 
stained fuce, half hid by the tanged hair. 

“Saity dear,” said Mattie, at last, passing her 
arm about the little waist, “I'll tell you, but you 
must never tell.” 

“T never will, truly,” was the very earnestly- 
given answer. And Sarah sat quietly and pa- 
tiently waiting for the explanation. 

But the girl seemed to have some difficulty in 
commehcing her story. She hesitated, then said : 
“ Yesterday,””—then cried a little, then murmured 
something about Robert, and at last broke down 
entirely. u 

“ Robert—Robert Graves, Mattie?” 

“Yes, and I hate him,” sobbed Mattie, very 
energetically. 3 : 

“Hate Robert Graves! Why, I thought you 
were going to marry him. How can you, 
Mattie?” 

“I am not going to marry him. I shall never 
see him again |” 

“O, Mattie!” 

“He is going away. We have quarrelled. 
He spoke to me as he had no right to speak, and 
I grew angry,” Mattie continued, talking hurried- 
ly. “You see the trouble arose in this way. 
Last week I rod out with Frank Alwynn, and 
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Robert was very grave, but he did not say much 
about it. The next day I went upon the pond 
with George and Charlie Foster and their eister 
to get water-lilies; and yesterday Alfred Lewis 
called and asked me to go to the party at Squire 
Foster’s this evening, and Robert was very an- 
gry abont it, and called me coquettish and a 
flirt. It provoked me, and I told him that I 
should do as I chose. He stopped a minute and 
seemed to grow calm. The color all went ous 
of his face, a6 he said: ‘ Very well, Mattie, choose 
your own way, I have no further claim upon 
you!’ My heart leaped into my throat, and I 
grew so dizzy that I could scarcely see his face. 
He started as if to go away, but instantly tarned 
back and said: ‘We are hardly in the right 
mood to decide this matter now. I will see you 
again to-morrow.’ Believing that he was trifling 
with me to make me betray my feclings, my an- 
swer escaped from my lips before I knew what I 
was saying; ‘I see no necessity for the delay. 
I am in full possession of my senses, I believe. 
There is an old maxim, “ There is no time like 
the present.” It is a favorite of mine.’ ‘But 
not applicable to every case,’ he replied. ‘How- 
ever, be it as you wish. But, Mattie, by-and-by 
I trust that you will see the folly of this, and 
then, when you can turn from them to me, I will 
forget this, and we will be friends again—never 
before.’ Then he said, gently—‘ God bless you I’ 
and left me standing alone in the garden, feeling 
like one stunned. That is all, Saity, only Lhave 
since heard that he is going to leave town this 
evening.” 

Poor, bewildered, little Sarah! her face was 
as pale as her sister’s. She did not speak, but 
looked wistfully at Mattie, as she concluded, and 
sat with her hands clasped in her lap. 

“Mattie,” she said, at length, with a fixed 
gravity, ‘‘do you care more for theso other peo- 
ple than for Robert ?” 

“ Of course not, child !” 

“ Then, why don’t you tell him so ?” 

“Pshaw ! how can I, you foolish little thing ¢ 
You don’t understand the matter at all, Saity. 
Go down stairs, and I will be down presently.” 

Mattie arose, and kissing tho child, sent her 
away. Then for a moment she stood looking 
wearily through the window. Suddenly the gar- 
den gate opened, and Alfred Lewis came hastily 
up the path, an elegant bouquet of hot-house 
exotics in his hand. Involuntarily she leaned 
forward, and at the same instant that she re- 
turned his gay salutation (for he glanced up and 
saw her), she caught sight of Robort Graves, as 
he rode past on horseback. She drew back has- 
tily, remembering her tearful face and disordered 
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hair, and immediately a sudden revulsion of 
feeling followed. For an instant she stood in 
deep thought. Then, with the look of a sudden 
resolution formed settling upon her face, she 
commenced preparations to see the visitor who 
waited for her below. 

Half an hour later, lite Sarah looked up in | 
astonishment, as Mattie entered the room, her ' 
hair falling in rich, glossy carls about a face from | 
which all traces of tears were removed. There | 
was a smile on her lips and a rich blush on her ; 
cheeks as she received the: flowers the gentleman | 
presented to her, and in a few moments she was ' 
talking gaily and apparently with all the light- ' 
heartedness natural to her. Young Lewis pri- | 
vately pronounced her the prettiest and most fas- 
inating girl he knew. 

He did not go to the party that night, neither 
did Mattie. When little Sarah was sent to bed, 
she left them sitting together by the open win- 
dow, in the shadow of the heavy drapery. But 
the white moonlight falling in, glanced across 
Mattie’s snowy fingers, as they strayed over the 
strings of her guitar, and the voice of her com- 
panion mingled with her own, as the sweet song 
of “ Annie Laurie” floated out upon the eve- 
ning air. 

The next morning little Sarah told her sister 
of a strange dream she had dreamed. She 
thought she wakened in the night, and saw Mat- 
tie standing by the bed, all the rosiness gone from 
her face, which was dark with passion and grief. 
The room was filled with the sweet fragrance of 
dying blossoms, for her slender fingers were 
busied in ruthlessly tearing apart a rich bouquet 
of crimson and snow-white chrysanthemums 
which she held. For a moment she stood thus, 
apparently engrossed in her employment, and 
then raising her head, she walked toward the 
window. The blossoms fell to the floor, and as 
she went she crushed them beneath her feet. 

“And,” said the child, “I was so sorry at 
having the beantiful flowers spoiled, that I cried 
out, and then you came and soothed me with 
kisses, and I knew nothing more until I awoke 
this morning, and saw you beside me sound 
asleep.” 

Mattie listened to the little girl with a forced 
smile, and when she had finished, bade her say 
nothing about her dream to any one. And 
Sarah, awed by the pallor of her dear sister’s 
face and the sadness of her dark eyes, promised, 
without asking as usual for a reason. If she 
had only known that her dream was not all a 
dream—and if Alfred Lewis had known it, too, 
he would have been chary of his floral gifts 
thereafter ! 
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Such a glorious October morning! Every- 
thing was gorgeous with rich autumn tints. The 
stardy old oaks and maples of the forest wore 
their rich gala dresses of scarlet and gold, white 
the low underbrush they shaded, and in part pro- 
| tected from the early frosts, were still attired in 
their summer robes of green, with here and 
there a changing leaf that looked like a blood- 
red ruby in a golden setting. 

Mattie was standing on a high hill at the back 
of her home, where she had paused in her morn- 
ing walk. The fresh breeze tossed her cluster 
ing hair about her face, and fluttered the light 
silken scarf she wore about her shoulders. But 
she did not heed it. She was alone, and think- 
ing sadly of Robert. She had not seen him 
since the sunny afternoon on which he had rid- 
den past her window some three months since. 
She had grown very quiet and womanly in thet 
short time—less frolicsome and wilful—mdre 
gentle and patient with the faults of others. In 
the first flash of resentment she had encouraged 
the attentions of Alfred Lewis, but her heart— 
ever true to her woman’s love, let her pride lead 
her on as it might—soon taught her her wrong, 
and she told him as soon after as possible, that 
she had but a friend’s regard for him. At her 
request he ceased his visits, but still treated her 
with marked deference and courtesy. She occa- 
sionally accepted his attendance in company, and 
enjoyed it, for the young man was both attentive 
and agreeable. But a serious thought of his 
ever being more to her—of his ever taking Rob- 
ert’s place in her heart, she never entertained for 
an instant. As Robert had hoped, she now saw 
her error, and grew sick at heart when she con- 
sidered that she might never see him again; or 
that possibly by-and-by, when she had grown pale 
and gray waiting for his coming, he might re 
turn, acknowledging the claim of some one 
younger and fuirer to his love. Married, pen 
haps, and happy with his young wife, and per 
chance, rosy children. 

She was roused from her sad thoughts by the 
sound of her sister’s voice calling her, and ina 
moment more she saw little Sarnh come bound- 
ing up the hill to meet her. 

“O, Mattie!” she cried, “there is to bea 
horeeback ride to the pine woods to-day. Mary 
and William Morris, Lizzie and Frank Alwynn, 
the Fosters, and ever 80 many more are going. 
Alfred Lewis is here, and wants you to go with 
him. And he says, O, Mattie, he says that if 
father will trust me in his caro, he will take 
charge of me, if I would like to go! Papa says 
I may have Black Becky, and we are to start in 
an hour.” 
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The child was wild with delight, and ran to- 
wards the house again, calling her sister to follow. 
Hesitating whether or not to join the company, 
Mattie walked more slowly towards the house. 
But young Lewis's description of the proposed 
occasion was so fascinating, that she accepted 
his invitation, and an hour later stood atthe 
garden gate with her joyous little sister, while 
her escort led up the handsome, spirited horse he 
had selected for her use. 

“My beauty!” he said, playfully, as she 

: sprang from his arms to the saddle. But the 
sincere admiration in his dark eyes brought a 
rich flush to her cheeks, and she bent her head 
and shook her glossy curls about her face, as he 
mounted and took his place beside her. Little 
Sarah, looking almost fairy-like in her close-fitting 
habit and tiny plumed hat, rode with them, and 
together they joined the remainder of the party 
upon the village green. After a few moments’ 
confusion they started, riding at pleasure in little 
parties of two and three. Suddenly Mattie grew 
strangely pale, and her horse chafed beneath the 
convulsive guidance of her hand. Foremost in 
the cavalcade rode Robert Graves. As she 
looked at him, he glanced up and caught her eye, 
and immediately a bow gave token of the recog- 
nition. But that was all. She did not see him 
look at her again during the remainder of the 
ride. 

After some half an hour’s brisk canter, they 

reached the grove, and while some of the party 
dismounted for’ a stroll, others prepared fora trial 
of speed of the horses. Fora slight dispnte had 
arisen among some of them on the road. Alfred 

Lewis declared his horse, in a race of one mile, 

superior to any there—a challenge which the rest 
of the party who were ready for a smart trot, 
accepted. 

“To a race! toa race!’’ was the cry, as the 
whole number of riders present, some ten or 
twelve, formed in a line, ready for a start. 

“Ready !” 

Almost at the same instant, the horses sprang 
forward. Mattie and Robert were of the compa- 
ny. Both rode fine animals. The slerer, jet- 
black Arabian which bore Robert so easily, was 
the handsomest horse present, but his speed was 
hardly equal to his looks, Mattie thought, as sev- 
eral of the company rode swiftly by him, herself 
included. Gradually she found herself at the 
head of the party, while Lewis, urging his horse 
to the utmost, rode a few feet behind her. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” broke from the lips of 
the excited riders. 

Mattie glanced merrily at Alfred Lewis. His 
face was flushed, and his lips tightly compressed. 
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He was evidently very much in earnest. A few 
more yards. Mattie was still on the gain, her 
horse going over the ground with tremendous 
bounds, while she maintained her scat compoe- 
edly, her fearless eyes fixed on the goal. The 
laughter of the triamphant party seemed to grate 
harshly on the ear of Lewis. He glanced back 
to see who rode nearest to him. 

“ Miss Forrest,” he cried, “ what will you give 
the gentleman who catches you?” 

Mattie turned her head and gave one swift 
glance at her pursuers. To her surprise, she saw 
that Robert was next to Lewis. A sudden bound 
of her heart made her face flush high. 

“My heart, hand and fortune!” was her bold 
reply. 

A shout rose from the company at this daring 
assertion. 

“ We accept your terms,” they cried. 

Mattie turned her head again, and waved her 
hand. As she did 80, she looked straight into 
the blue eyes of Robert Graves. How much he 
read in the darkening depths of her own! 

Faster, faster—like lightning the three horses 
sped onward, ever foremost. Mattie’s heart 
with its boundings seemed almost to suffocate 
her. A hand made a clutch at her rein. With 
a sudden leap, her horse, almost wild with ex- 
citement, and fast becoming unmanageable, 
evaded it. Again the hand with its buff-colored 
glove touched her horse’s neck. Again the at 
tempt of the owner to detain her was unsuccess- 
ful! Her horse gave a frenzied leap to the right! 

“ Robert, Robert, for Heaven’s sake!” The 
cry broke from her white lips, as she swayed in 
the saddle. 

There was a shock, a pause, and then a blank 
silence. She opencd her eyes. She was not 
upon the horse, but resting upon the ground be- 
side a stream of water, her head lying upon the 
bosom of her lover. He was bathing her brow 
with the water, and pressing passionate kisses 
upon her cheeks and mouth. An instant more 
and she realized that they were alone. She put 
her feeble arms about his neck : 

“ Forgive me, Robert!” 

Her pale, penitent face pleaded for her more 
than the words. And Robert answered the double 
prayer of voice and glance, by drawing the dear 
head closer to his breast, and pressing on the 
tremulous little mouth a long, sweet, passionate 
kiss of reconciliation. 

a 


DUTIES AND CHARITIES 


The primal duties shine aloft, like stars; 

The charities, that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers. 
Worpswonra. 
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{onremat.] 
WINTER MOONLIGHT. 





BY XM. Lewis. 





Evening, calm, serene and tender, 
From the blue heavens smiling down, 
‘Throws her robe of quiet beauty 
Over mountain, vale and town. 


Buow-clad, earth is pure and spotless, 
Sending upward radiant light; 

Stars on high are dimly shining, 
Paled by the bright queen of night. 


Soft and dreamlike reat the shadows 
By the moonbeams easthward cast ; 

Brilliant, yet subdued, reflections 
With the softened shades contrast. 


‘Yet more deeply on the spirit 
May the sweet impression rest, 

Shadowing, though but dim and faintly, 
Harmonies forever blest. 





(onmsormat.) 


THE MINISTER'S COAT. 





BY J. C. MERRIAM. 





Ir was a cold’ afternoon in February, and not 
only cold, but extremely disagreeable; for the 
wind came in fierce gusts, and made one’s teeth 
to chatter in spite of the extra amount of cloth- 
ing with which all sensible people were, provided. 
Slowly and wearily a stage-coach crawled up the 
hill, and having attained the summit, was about 
descending at a faster rate, when there was a 
sudden jerk, the horses were brought to a stand- 
still, and the twelve cold, hungry and sleepy 
passengers looked out with a show of interest, to 
discover the cause of the delay. 

“What's the row now?” muttered a stout, 
red-faced man, who, buried in a great-coat, an 
enormous red comforter and a fur cap, was en- 
deavoring to get s nap. 

The question was speedily answered, by the 
opening of the coach-door and the entrance of 
another passenger, at sight of whom the twelve 
sat petrified. It was an old but time-honored 
rule that the interior of the coach should accom- 
modate but twelve, and never was this rule violat- 
ed, but that there were murmurs deep if not loud. 
Upon this occasion, the unlucky thirteenth was 
greeted with a fearful shower of ill-natured mur- 
murs, among which could be detected a few fem- 
inine “‘ O dears!” 

There he stood in the middle of the coach, 
stooping over in a most uncomfortable position, 
to avoid coming in contact with the roof, and 
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there he might have stood during the remainder 
of the journey, if a lady, whose features no one 
could see—for she wore » thick brown veil—had 
not made room for him, with the words : 

“T think there is a seat for you here, sir.” 

As number thirteen took his seat and thanked 
the lady, the murmurs grew a little louder, and 
became perfectly audible to the young man’s ear. 

“Te does seem strange to me, that people 
should be willing to discommode others ; it’s a 
mark of a selfish mind.” 

“ Anybody and everybody, that’s the trouble 
of travelling in public conveyances.” 

“I wish I had waited for the next coach—I 
hate to be crowded,” interposed a third. 

“Small pox! Yes, I shouldn’t wonder. We 
risk a great deal travelling in this way.” 

On hearing this last remark, an ancient maiden 
lady, who sat at the right hand of the last comer, 
suddenly drew her dress from contact with her 
neighbor, as if the dreaded disease were actually 
in the vehicle, and as if there were the possibility 
of her catching it. A giggling from two young 
ladies upon the opposite side of the coach, at- 
tracted everybody’s attention. 

“Tm sure it came out of the grk,” said the 
elder of the two. “I never saw anything yet to 
equal its beautiful gloss. How much nicer they 
made broadcioth in those days.” 

“Te’s a beautiful fit, Arabella, isn’t it? what a 
comfort that must be!” 

“To be sure,” said Arabella. ‘“ What a pity 
we cannot have a bit of it to keep as a venerable 
and venerated relic.” ‘ 

There was no mistaking the subject of this 
witty conversation, and not a few eyes were 
speedily turned to inspect the coat of the new- 
comer. It was rather antiquated in style, but 
nevertheless well-preserved and even glossy. The 
beautiful stitching about the cuffs showed that it 
had been carefully made, and there were also 
evidences of its having been carefully mended. 
It was the only coat the stranger wore, though 
the thermometer, if it had been consulted, would 
have recorded two above zero only ; it was con- 
sequently a most unpardonable picce of careless- 
ness for the stranger to leave his great coat at 
home. 

It is not to be supposed that the young man 
bore this scrutiny from so many eyes with per 
fect calmness. At the first allusion to his coat, 
his face, though but a moment before it was very 
pale, flushed crimson, and when he observed that 
all eyes were upon him, he was upon the point of 
resenting the insult. But just at this critical mo- 
ment, the lady with the brown veil uttered the 
word “ Shame !” in such an indignant tone, that 
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everybody hastily turned away, and a conversa- 
tion upon indifferent subjects speedily commenced. 
It was not long before the stage arrived at the 
village of S—, where most of the passengers 
alighted. Among them was a tall, conceited- 
looking, elegantly-dressed young man, who had 
amused himself very much during the latter part 
of the journey with various witty remarks to the 
young Indies before-mentioned. As he helped 
them from the coach, his words fell upon the 
ears of two people who had not yet alighted. 

“By the way, I have come to the conclusion, 
the old gentleman must have mortgaged his farm 
to pay for that coat, and no one knows how 
many days the old lady was in making it.” 

This epeech was greeted with bursts of laugh- 
ter, and the three walked gaily on. 

There was a kindness in the manner of the 
mysterions lady, as she accepted the aid of her 
companion, which the young man felt very 
grateful for. There were a few formal words 
spoken, and then they had parted forever—per- 
haps. So thought the young man, as he lingered 
& moment to gaze after her. 

The next day was Saturday, and Arabella and 
Clara Temp® were seated in their somewhat gau- 
dily furnished parlor, when a visitor was an- 
nounced in the person of Mise Pry. 


“O, girls, such a piece of news !”” was her ex-” 


clamation, as she tripped into the room. “ You 
know our dear, good minister, Mr. Loring, talked 
of taking two young gentlemen to study for the 
ministry. , Well, they’ve come, for I had it from 
good authority, as my brother John’s wife’s 
sister’s adopted daughter is cutting dresses fur 
Mrs Loring. And she says one of them dresses 
beautifully, and has such a deep voice, and she 
expects he is very talented. But we shall know 
to-morrow, for they are to supply Mr. Loring’s 
pulpit, as that dear good ‘man has got such a 
cold he can’t speak above a whisper. One of 
them will preach in the forenoon and one in the 
afternoon, so you can make up your minds to 
set your caps for them ; and as there are two of 
them you needn’t quarrel.” 

“Well, but, Miss Pry—” now commenced 
Arabella. 

“0, I can’t stop to say a word more, girls, I 
am in sucha hurry. Puton your prettiest dresses 
to-morrow, that’s all.” And then Miss Rry was 
off in an instant. Mi 

Never had a larger congregation assembled in 
the village church, than appeared there the next 
morning. Many a fair young face looked eagerly 
round for the first glimpse of the young preach- 
ers, and not the least curious of the congregation 
were the sisters Arabella and Clara Temple. At 
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length the preacher for the morning arrived, and 
accompanied Mr. Loring into the pulpit. There 
was no mistaking that tall, elegant, daintily- 
dressed gentleman, who gave out and read the 
hymn with such a sweet voice. Arabella and 
Clara exchanged glances, for their acquaintance 
with the preacher had commenced two days be- 
fore, and they had already enjoyed the privilege 
of hearing from him some very witty remarks. 
The hymn being sung, there was a hush, in the 
midst of which the young preacher arose, folded 
his Irands and laid them gracefully upon the desk, 
shut his eyes, and leaning over, breathed a long 
prayer in his softest and most melodious tone of 
voice. The prayer was elaborate and finely- 
phrased, but nevertheless it struck coldly upon 
the ears of many of the elderly people, who had 
been used to a less elegant but more earnest form 
of prayer. It seemed to them like lip-service. 

‘here was great delight expressed among a 
portion of the young people, for any change was 
refreshing. The fact was, as they told each 
other in confidence, Mr. Loring was getting old 
and prosy, and consequently rather tiresome; 
here was something delightfully new. 

The text was given out, and then, as a matter 
of course, came the sermon. It was beautiful to 
see the ease and coolness with which this dainty 
gentleman settled those knotty doctrinal points 
which had been disputed from time immemorial, 
and which even Mr. Loring hardly thought him- 
self worthy of arguing. 

Althongh plentifally garnished with figures of 
speech and abounding in high-sounding words, 
the sermon was declared decidedly shallow by 
more than one person whose judgment was not 
to be disputed. One young lady with a pretty, 
sparkling face, was observed toexhibit some con- 
tempt when the preacher launched off into a 
studied, and what was intended to be an irresist- 
ible appeal to the hearts of his hearers—an ap- 
peal that they should show all possible kindness 
to their fellow-men, and deal gently with the 
erring. There was a flush upon the face of the 
young lady, which might have been interpreted 
as one of indignation, and the gleam of the 
clear eye boded no good to the preacher. 

But the preacher had his admirers also, and 
among them were Arabella and Clara Temple, 
who by dint of some management, contrived to 
obtain the escort of the young gentleman as far 
as their dwelling. What Mr. Loring thought of 
the sermon, no one knew. Some of the young 
people asserted somewhat maliciously, that the 
good old man was fast asleep the whole time, 
and heard not a word; there were others who 
chose to doubt this statement. 
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There was no diminution of the numbers in | 


the afternoon, for public curiosity in the village of 
S— was yet to be gratified by a sight of the 
other and younger student, who was to officiate 
as preacher. The young people anticipated as 
much pleasure as they had received in the morn- 
ing, and the elders dreaded a similar sermon. 

At the appoiated hour came the young preach- 
er, accompanied as before by Mr. Loring. Ara- 
bellaand Clara Temple again exchanged signifi- 
cant glances, for if the preacher was not, the 
preacher’s coat was at Jeast well known to them. 
It was the identical coat of antiquated make, 
which had a day or two ago been a subject of 
amusement to them. 

Everybody felt disappointed with the young 
preacher at first. His voice was low, his manner 
diffident, and—and—his coat was dreadfully old- 
fashioned. Such was the verdict pronounced 
upon him by the people of S—, who, like many 
others I could mention, had @ great reverence 
for externals. But when the young man rose to 
deliver his eermon, not a few forgot his outward 
garb, and saw only his pale, intellectual face. 
Avoiding all doctrinal points, he addressed the 
congregation only upon those subjects which 
were familiar to them ; his religion was brought 
down “to the level of every day’s most common 
needs.” Deficient in theoretical figures, the ser- 
mon was clear, earnest and sensible, and found 
an echo in many hearts which had been un- 
touched by the fine words heard in the morning. 
At firet, the preacher’s voice was low and his 
manner hurried, but as he progressed in his ser- 
mon, his diffidence vanished, he became eloquent, 
and lost in the sublimity of his subject, he even 
forgot where he stood. Once or twice his eyes 
fell upon the animated face of a young lady, who, 
among all the congregation, seemed to have 
most interest for him. But the sermon was fin- 
ished, and the congregation were leaving the 
charch, and only a few lingered from curiosity. 

“How long have you had that?” asked Mr. 
Loring, sharply, of the young preacher, who had 
sank back exhausted from a fit of coughing. 

“About two months,” was the answer. 

“Humph!” muttered Mr. Loring, as the re- 
Ply reached him. 

From that day there were two distinct parties 
in the village of S—. One party, including the 
majority of the elder and a portion of the young- 
er members of the congregation, were unanimous 
in favor of Mr. Loring and his poorly-dressed 
‘sasistant ; the other party were firm adherents of 
the elegant and always nicely-dressed person, 
who, it was rumored, Mr. Loring looked upon 
with & very favorable eye. 

28 
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Tt was a pleasant, but blustering day in March, 
and Arabella Temple was consulting with her 
sister a8 to whom they should invite to a very 
select party, which they intended to give. 

“You know, Clara, that Mr. Loring never 
goes, 80 it is of no use to invitehim. But] was 
thinking we had better invite—” 

“Mr. Ellis, of course,” said Clara, looking 
significantly at Arabella. ‘' Well, [have no ob- 
jection to that, but one thing I must insist 
upon, ard that is, that that horrid old coat shall 
not be seen here. Mr. —— I’ve forgotten his 
name,wif I ever heard it, cam remain at home 
with Mr. Loring.” 

“Of course,” said Arabella, drawing herself 
up in a stately manner. “J had no idea of ask- 
ing him. Miss Snow wonld be so disgusted, she 
would never come here again, and as she is so 
rich, her eociety would be a great loss to us.” 

“Girls,” said quiet Mrs. Temple, from her 
corner, “hadn’t you better invite the young 
man? It is not best to slight people if you can 
help it.” 4 

“Invite him!’ said Clara, contemptuously ; 
“why, mother, neither in his dress nor his man- 
ners, is he fitted to appear in genteel society. No, 
I should go crazy if I saw that old coat here.” 

Mrs. Temple dropped the subject, and left 
Arabella to direct her notes te whom she pleased. 
It was an especially dainty document, which sho 
despatched to Mr. Ellis, whom she had determined 
to fascinate, and for whom, in the homely lan- 
guage of Miss Pry, she had already “set her 
cap,” and not without success. 

If Arabella or Clara had taken: the trouble to 
inquire, they would have discovered that the own- 
er of the venerable coat also answered to the 
name of Ellis, being in fact a relative of his fel- 
low-atadent. Never had the two met, until they 
came beneath Mr. Loring’s roof, for their homes 

had boen far apart. The elder of the two was 
the son of a rich merchant, and the younger the 
only child of a poor farmer. Both were anxious 
to qualify themselves for the ministry, and had 





consequently been received by Mr. Loring, who 
also claimed some distant relationship to them. 
But neither of them knew how closely they were 
watched ‘by the keen-sighted old man, who had 
evidently some project in his mind concerning 
them. 

‘We can imagine what Arabella’s anger would 
have been, if she had known that her perfumed 
note found its way into the pocket of that “hor- . 
rid old coat,” for by the merest chance in the 
world, the missive, which was directed simply 
to Mr. Ellis, was handed to the younger student 
who bore the name. 
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Long did the document lay in “ durance vile,’ 
and when at length Mr. Paul Ellis condescended 
to remember its existence, it was opened ina 
very careless manner, and hurriedly run through. 
But when he read the name of the writer, and 
recalled to mind under what circamstances he 
had seen her, he cast the note down and crashed 


it’beneath his heel, whilst the ‘flush of indigna- 


tion mounted into his pale face. But a moment 
afterwards he lifted the paper and carefully 
smoothed it. 

“What am I doing?” said he, to himself. 
“Am 1a minister of the gospel, or am Fnot? 
If I am, I ought surely to forgive and forget all 
unkindness—even scornful remarke upon this 
dear old coat of mine, which was mother’s hand- 
iwork, can be borne, I think. And besides that, 
I fancy my coat does not make me. When I 
can carn a better, I shall have a right to wear it, 
and not before.” And he looked up with a quiet 
smile. ‘Now to punish myself, I will accept 
this invitation, and parade my old coat before 
these fine ladies. They shall find I am not 
ashamed of it.” 

Accordingly, at the appointed time, Mr. Ellis 
the younger very innocently wended his way to 
the Temple mansion and rang the bell. The 
new-comer was very late, even in the opinion of 
the fashionables of S—; “but better late than 
never,” thought Arabella, who had been anxious- 
ly expecting Mr. Ellis the whole evening. 

“0, O, O01” shrieked Arabella, as she caught 
a glimpse of the hateful coat, as the owner of it 
very coolly made his way through the crowded 
room towards her. 

«« What’s the matter ?”’ said Mise Snow, sharp- 
ly. To tell the truth, this latter young lady was 
getting somewhat weary of Arabella’s fashion- 
able airs, and was at that very moment longing 
for something different. 

“There, there,” said Arabella, pointing an- 
grily at our hero; “to think he should come here 
without an invitation, and in that detestable old 
cdat, too.” 

“T'm sure I sha’n’t speak to him,” said Clara. 

“T would,” seid Miss Snow, turning her clear 
eye upon the Temples. “I’m going to; shall I 
ask him if his coat came out of the ark, and 
suggest that you would like a bit of it asa relic?” 
And without waiting for an answer, away went 
Miss Snow, and the next moment was seen shak- 
ing hands with the person in the “ detestable old 
coat.” 

“(Miss Snow has the queerest notions,” said 
Chara, joking after her, and as she did 20, won- 
dering how in the world she should know their 
conversatio.: in the coach. 
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“Yes, Miss Snow can do just what she pleases, 
because she is rich and independent.” 

Thus thonght Arabella, and so thought nearly 
all the young people in the village of S—, 
among whom Miss Snow reigned pre-eminent, 
though certainly by no efforts of her own. 

Never had Mr. Ellis spent a pleasanter eve- 
ning. To be sure, he heard more than one 
whispered altusion to “the minister's coat,” and 
more than one gay laugh upon the subject, but 
true to his vow, he bore all this bravely. More 
than one came forward and greeted him asa 
friend, and there sat Miss Snow joining in the 
conversation with that bright, animated face, 
which he had noted so well upon a previous 
occasion. 

“Tam sorry to see that you haven’t got well 
of that congh yet,” remarked « Indy, who had 
observed with some concern, that the young 
minister now and then was overtaken in a fit of 
coughing. “ How did you get it?” 

The question, simple as it was, seemed to em- 
barrass the young man, and the answer was hur- 
ried and confused. But one person understood 
his confusion. 

“Poor fellow!” thought Miss Snow, “that 
coat, or rather the want of another one, will be 
the death of him yet. No wonder he has that 
horrid cough ; I wish—” 

It is impossible to tell what she wished, but 
everybody observed that she looked very thought- 
ful the rest of the evening, though she acknowl- 
edged that she had had a very delightful time. 
It was a long time before Miss Snow heard of 
her friend, the young minister, again. ‘‘ His 
coat, or rather the want of another,” as Miss 
Snow had worded it, had very nearly proved the 
death of him. Immediately after the Temples’ 
party, the obstinate cough had become more 
serious, and in spite of the care which Mr. and 
Mrs. Loring lavished upon him, it soon became 
evident to the medical adviser, as well as to the 
family, that the only chance of preserving the 
young man’s life, was to remove him to some 
warmer climate. This was soon effected, and 
the matter, after having been # nine days’ won- 
der, as is usual in all country places, ceased to be 
talked about, and was soon forgotten. 

The young minister, however, was not entire-. 
ly forgotten by the village inhabitants. Often 
were inquiries concerning him addressed to Mr. 
Loring, bat beyond the fact that he was better, 
nothing could be ascertained in regard to him. 

It was a beautiful day in the fall of the year. 
Mise Snow was walking slowly homeward from 
the afternoon service, which had been conducted 
by Mr. Atherton Ellis. Singularly enough, this 
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tall, fine-looking Mr. Atherton Ellis was Miss 
Snow’s especial aversion. She disliked him and 
she disliked his sermons, and never heard them 
without wishing she had the power to expel the 
preacher from the pulpit. 

Upon this particular day, she heard steps be- 
hind her, and hastily turning, discovered the 
very object of her thoughts. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Snow, I’ve been 
wishing to see you,” said Mr. Atherton Ellis, 
blandly. 

“‘ Have you?” said Miss Snow, stiffly. 

“ The fact is, Miss Snow, we have known each 
other some time, and I—the fact is, I—” 

Miss Snow walked on quite calmly, not in the 
least troubled by the embarrassment of her 
companion. 

“The fact is, Miss Snow, I have a great re- 
gard for you.” 

“Indeed !”” was the cool answer. 

Miss Snow could be as freezing as her name. 
The gentleman lost all patience. 

“Miss Snow, permit mo to offer to your ac- 
ceptance, myself and my humble fortane. I 
know you will not despise me because my fortune 
is humble.” 

“No, sir, I should not. I only despise those, 
who, whatever they preach in the pulpit, show a 
lack of Christian kindness to their fellow-men. 
I despise him who ridicules his neighbor because, 
perhaps, his coat is not of the latest make; be- 
cause it has been paid for by honest labor, and 
made by a mother’s careful hands. Such I do 
despise, and ever shall.” 

“But, Miss Snow—” began the crest-fallen 
Mr. Ellis. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Ellis. I advise you to 
return to Miss Arabella Temple, who believes 
you the soul of honor.” And with the dignity 
of a queen, Miss Snow walked on, and left her 
companion to the sad reflection that the wealth 
he had coveted was not to be his after all. 

In the course of that week there were two 
pieces of news circulating in the village of S—. 
The firat was, that Miss Arabella Temple had 
married Mr. Atherton Ellis and that the two had 
left the village forever. The second was, that 
Mr. Loring, being fully empowered to do so, 
had chosen a colleague, who would enter upon 
his duties on the following Sabbath. Great was 
the excitement caused by both these rumors, but 
especially the latter. Old and young assembled 
at church upon the next Sunday, and great was 
the curiosity to know who the new minister was. 

- But greater still was the excitement, when from 
tho pulpit looked forth that well-known intellec- 
tual bat now healthy face, which looked so like 
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and yet so unlike a face they had seen before— 


that of Mr. Paul Ellis. Clad in a coat of the 
latest style, but as modest as ever in his manner, 
the new minister was no longer objectionable to 
any member of the congregation. In fact, as 
Mr. Loring’s colleague, and in his new coat, he 
soon became decidedly popular among the young 
as well as the old. 

In spite of her first refusal, Miss Snow being 
asked a second time to become Mrs. Ellis, did 
not say no; though, lest you should think her 
very inconsistent, I will state that it was not Mrs. 
Atherton Ellis, bat Mrs. Paul Ellis that she 
became. She often declared that her heart had 
been won by that ‘detestable old coat,” when 
she first saw it from behind her brown veil in the 
coach. And her husband laughingly declares 
that his heart was won by the brown veil. 

———_+-. 


OUR PET MONKEY’S TRICKS. 


I remember very distinctly one bright summer’s 
morning, when, with a house full of guests, we 
missed two young ladies at the breakfast-table. 
Thinking they had overslept themsclves, we took 
no pains to disturb them until the meal was 
nearly over, when I went up stairs and tapped 
at their door. I was answered by a smothered 
ery of distress, when I opened the door, and saw 
the two unhappy creatures struggling under the 
bedclothes, with our monkey perched upon their 
knees, grinning and chaenng in the most ma- 
lignant manner, and even ing now and then 
@ most furious rush at them when a hand or a 
nose bappened for a moment to be exposed. Tt 
was well I had gone to their rescue, for their hor- 
ror was beyond description, and so long as they 
screamed and struggled the monkey was not 
likely to give them up. They said they had first 
heard some unusual sound upon the dressing- 
table, when looking out of bed, they perceived 
to their dismay that the monkey had entered by 
the open window, and was busily examining the 
curiosities of their toilet. Had they been quiet, 
he would most likely have returned as he came ; 
but so soon as they betrayed their fear, he sprang 
upon the bed, threatening gnd defying them to 
rd feet and keeping them prisoners.—Once a 








a BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 

thers love their daughters better than sons, 

ane thers love their sons better than daughters, 
sisters feel towards brothers a more con- 

stant sentiment of attachment than towards each 
other. None of the little vanities, heart-burnings, 
and jealousies that, alas for r human natare ! 
are but too apt to spring up in female hearts, can 
(or, at all events, should) arise between brother 
and sister; cach is proud of the success of the 
other, because it cannot interfere with self—nay, 
on the contrary 1s flattering to self. Hence, if 
there be a bond of family union more free from 
the selfish blots that interrupt all others, it is that 
which exists between an affectionate sister and 


her brother.—Lady Blessington. 
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WORK. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





Laggard, thou ‘rt sitting idly, 
With useless, folded hands, 

Unmindfal of the desert spote, 
And waste of barren lanfs. 

Up! rouse from this dead stupar, 
‘And gird thine armor on! 

When once a firm resolve is made, 
Fall half the battle ’s won. 


What right hast thou to squander 
The talents God has lent? 

What right in rust to bury 
The powers he has sent? 

They ’re yours to battle bravely 
In strong defence of right; 

They ’re yours to carve your shining way 
Up to the hills of light! 


‘The whole world calls for labor; 
There is a thirsty dearth 

Of earnest, working, Christian souls 
‘O’er all this wide-spread earth ; 

A lack of strong-armed pioneers 
To break the ranks of sin, 

And woo, with words of heavenly peace, 
‘The footeore wanderer in. 


Up from this dull supineness! 
Up, with a righteous trust! 
‘An {dle life surely conducts 
To shame and carnal lust. 
Work while the day endureth, 
Work ere the night shall come— 
At evening, when the shadows fall, 
God calis his servante home. 





[onsemat.) 
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THE GOLD DIGGER. 





BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 





Jabez Darron, the hero of our narrative, 
was, at one period o° his life, a New En; d 
farmer—honest, industrious, tolerably intelli mt, 
and withal, in comfortable circumstances. Sev- 
eral years prior to the discovery of the “root of 
all evil” in California, he wooed and won the 
belle of his native village, the pretty Jenny Way- 
land, whose beauty, amiubility and many virtues 
had gained her the respect and esteem of all who 
knew her, albeit, she was but the daughter of a 
poor and hard-working mechanic. 

For a whole year the newly-married pair lived 
in perfect harmony, not a cloud having arisen in 
the matrimonial horizon to mar their happiness, 
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or lessen the confidence which existed between 
them. Jabez, who was now in his twenty-fifth 
year, continued to manage his farm with his 
usual skill, and, mindful of the old proverb, 

“He who by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive,” 

labored early and late himself, doing far more 
work than his hired man. There was now a fair 
prospect that if he should live to the average age 
of mankind, he would die a rich man. 

About this time, however, one of those unac- 
countable manias which sometimes seize the 
most sensible of men, took possession of his 
mind. He became suddenly possessed with a 
desire of making money faster and easier than he 
had ever done before, and by brooding over this 
dangerous fancy in secret, increased it to 8 com- 
plete monomania. This morbid greed of gain 
could not be satisfied with the comparatively 
small but constant and certain receipts of the 
farm, and Jabez began to look around him for 
some shorter avenue to wealth. 

While his mind was in this unhealthy state, he 
chanced to gain possession of an old volume 
which purported to give an authentic history of 
Captain Kidd, and other pirates of his time ; 
and also a plausible theory in regard to the im- 
mense treasures of gold and precious stones 
which those freebooters were said to have con- 
cealed upon the sandy beaches of Cape Cod, and 
all along the coast of Massachusetts. 

Jabez perused the volume with intense interest, 
and long before he had finished it, had become 
fully converted to its therory in regard to the 
buried treasures. That gold in immense quan- 
tities was concealed somewhere, had been proved 
beyond question; but-where? Perhaps in that 
very town, perhaps on his own farm. It was 
very probable that it was, and by devoting time 
and money to a faithful search, he could, doubt- 
less, find it. An adventurer who dared to risk 
something in the pursuit, would certainly reap a 
rich reward, ahd the thought was mother of the 
deed. 

In spite of the remonstrances of his wife, and 
the sneers of his neighbors, the monomaniac (for 
such we mast call him) immediately hired a com- 
petent man to take the entire charge of his farm, 
while he prepared to give his undivided personal 
attention to a systematic search for the buried 
treasures. Since the perusal of the volume 
which we have just mentioned, he had dreamed 
several times of finding vast quantities of gold 
in various parts of his farm, and these dreams 
had driven from his mind every lingering doubt 
of the propriety of his scheme. 5 

By the assistance of clairvoyants and divining 
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rods, various spots were designated as the proper 
place to dig, and shafts were immediately sunk, 
without regard to labor or expense. 

Of course no glittering treasures rewarded the 
adventurer, and it was not long before the con- 
dition of his farm .end finances began to show 
the sad results of neglecting a legitimate busi- 
ness for the pursuit of s vain chimera. 

The overseer whom Jabez had entrusted with 
the charge of his affairs, proved to be an accom- 
plished swindler. Observing that his employer 
was completely absorbed in his insane pursuit, 
he managed matters as he plessed, and after de- 
frauding Jabez of several thousand dollars, 
suddenly absconded. 

The discovery of his losses, however, had no 
other effect upon Jabez than to increase his dis- 
gust of farming, and irfcite him to redoubled ex- 
ertion in quest of imaginary treasures. Shaft 
after ehaft was sunk until the influx of water 
prevented further operations, and then aban- 
doned. At length a new locality was marked 
ont by @ swindling clairvoyant as the “right 
spot this time and no mistake,” and Jabez com- 
menced sinking a large pit, intending, should 
water again put a stop to his downward progress, 
to bore tunnels, which should radiate horizon- 
tally in every direction, from the central shaft. 

This pit had scarcely been commenced, when 
the failure of a banking institution in a neigh- 
boring town, in which Jabez had invested all his 
fands, brought him to comparative poverty. 
Nothing was now left him bat his farm, which 
had been sadly exhausted by the mismanagement 
of his ranaway overseer. 

This catastrophe quite disheartened the poor 
treasure hunter; but instead of looking his situ- 
ation fully in the face, and seeking, by well- 
directed labor upon his farm, to retrieve his 
fallen fortunes, he discharged his single laborer, 
mortgaged his estate, and continued his labors in 
the bowels of the earth. And worstof all, while 
following the treacherous Will-o’-the-wisp which 
had already led him into the bog, he resorted to 
the stimulus of ardent spirits;to drive away care. 

From this time matters grew rapidly worse, 
and when the next autumn came, the family of 
Jabez Dayton, once so happy and prosperous, 
were in absolute want, for the neglected farm had 
Produced no harveat. Jabez had become a con- 
firmed inebriate, but still labored at intervals in 
his pit, and bad excavated tunnels in every di- 
tection. His suffering but ever-gentle and pa- 
tient wife did not reproach him, but rather strove, 
by appealing to his affection for herself and their 
children, to draw him back from the precipice 
which yawned before him. 





It wasin vain. The dranken, fanatical treas- 
are hunter had lost all honorable ambition, and 
was now content to burrow, like a mole, in the 
ground, consoling himeelf with the illusive picture 
of future wealth and ease, or drowning regrets 
in the drunkard’s bowl. A second mortgage on 
the farm provided mcans for the sustenance of 
the family through the coming winter, und en- 
abled Jabez to continue his excavations. It had 
now become his invariable custom to leave his 
bed at daybreak, and labor for an hour or more 
in his pit before breakfast. The forenoon was 
then spent in alternate tippling and digging, and 
by afternoon the unfortunate monomaniac would 
be usually too far intoxicated to pursue his 
labor. 

One morning, as usual, he left his bed at dawn 
of day and hastened to his pit. An hour later, 
his wife arose, and having prepared their humble 
breakfast, sat down by the. cradle of her child to 
await her husband’s return. Half an hour 
passed, and he did not come; still his wife pa- 
tiently rocked the cradle, and waited, supposing 
that he hai become so deeply absorbed in his la- 
bor as to be anmindful of the lapse of time; but 
when a whole hour had passed, and he had not 
yet appearod, she began to fear that some acci- 
dent had befallen him. She was about to leave 
the house for the purpose of secking him, when 
a little boy, the son of a neighbor, passed by, and 
calling hima to the door, she bade him gp to the 
pit and tell Mr. Dayton that breakfust was 
ready. 

The boy promptly obeyed, but had been ab- 
sent scarcely five minutes when he returned, 
breathless with ‘excitement, and rushing into the 
house, exclaimed : 

“O, Mrs. Dayton, the dirt has all tumbled 
into the hole and filled it up!” 

He had scarcely uttered the words, when Mrs. 
Dayton cried in an agony of despair: 

“My husband, O, my husband!” and fell 
fainting upon the floor. 

The boy was now terribly alarmed, for ho 
thought she was dead, and ran home at the top 
of his speed. As soon as his parents were able 
to comprehend his incoherent story, the mother 
hastened to the assistance of Mrs. Dayton, while 
the father, with several other neighbors, ran to 
the pit. The sides had caved in, filling the pit 
nearly to the top, and if Jabez had been in at the 
time of the catastrophe, of which there was little 
doubt, he must have been instantly crushed to 
death. 

For a few moments the horror-stricken neigh- 
bors looked upon the ruins of the excavation in 
silence, then followed exclamations of sorrow for 
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the sal fate of the unfortunate man, for notwith- 
standing his faults, he had yet many friends who 
had not forgotten his former virtues. The news 
of the accident spread like wildfire through the 
village, and in a few minutes a crowd of people 
had collected about the pit, among whom ‘were 
several persons whom Jaber had always regarded 
as his best friends. 

“ Poor fellow,” said one, “he has been sud- 
denly cut down in the prime of life.” 

“Small loss to his family, or the community, 
Ireckon,” replied the tavern-keeper, who had 
first tempted Jabez to drown his sorrows in the 
“ flaming bowl.” . 

“You should not say it, if it were true, for 
you have helped to make him what he was,” re- 
plied another, disgusted at this unfeeling remark. 

“Does his wife know of this ?” asked one who 
had just arrived at the spot. 

“Yes,” replied another, “I have just been in 
to see her.” 

“ How does she appear ?”’ asked several. 

“Well, I don’t think she will die of griet at 
the loss of such a good-for-nothing fellow,” was 
the sarcastic reply. 

“Then she does not take it very hard, eh ?” 

“Not at all; she is perfectly calm, and itis my 
opinion that she will be easily consoled.” And 
the speaker, who had been one of Jenny’s re- 
jected suitors, laughed in a scornful manner. 

“Do you think it best to dig him up, now that 
he is so comfortably, buried?” asked one of 
Jabez’s friends. ¢ 

“T, for one, think that would be a useless ox- 
pense,” replied another. 

“T should wish that the body might be re- 
covered, if possible, that we might give it Chris- 
tian burial,” replied the village physician ; “but 
it would require many days’ labor to remove the 
earth from the pit, and before we could reach the 
body, it would doubtless be too far decomposed 
to admit of removal.” 

This view of the matter appeared so reason- 
able that it was soon decided not to attempt 
exhuming the body, unless the relations of the 
unfortunate man should insist upon it; but that 
the usual burial services should be performed 
over the mouth of the pit, which should then be 
levelled off, and marked with an appropriate 
grave-stonc. 

The village minister assumed the task of gain- 
ing the widow's consent to this proposal ; but 
upon entering the house he found her still insen- 
sible. She was at length restored to animation, 
but not to a consciousness of her situation, for 
the eudden shock had induced a brain fever, and 
caused o delirium of many days’ duration, Tho 
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other relatives made no objection to the plan 
which had been proposed, and accordingly the 
pit was covered with earth, while a plain tablet 
of marble, bearing a suitable inscription, was 
erected to mark the last resting-place of the 
unfortunate treasare-seeker. 

The circumstances attending his death proved 
a nine-days’ wonder in the village, and formed 
the chief subject of conversation for many weeks ; 
but, as some one has said, “ You might as well 
stick your finger in the water, and pulling it out, 
look for a hole, as to think that, whatever the 
station you may occupy, the world will long miss 
you after your death,” and in time even the name 
of Jabez Dayton was almost forgotten. 





After a severe and dangerous illness of several 
weeks, the widow of Jabez Dayton awoke to a 
painful realization of her situation. Before she 
had fully recovered, the village store-keeper, the 
man of whom we have heretofore spoken as a 
rejected suitor, foreclosed the mortgages which 
he held upon the farm, and seized the estate. 

No resource was now left her bat to return to 
her father’s house, and this she was compelled to 
do, accompanied by her two children, one a boy 
scarcely two years old, and the other an infant. 
She received a cordial welcome, notwithstanding 
the straitened circumstances of the family ; 
but the thought of becoming a dependant upon 
her father, who was already compelled to labor 
early and late for the support of his family, 
caused her an additional grief. 

It was obvious that she must do something for 
the support of herself and children, and the 
necessity for earnest action had a good effect in 
deadening the violence of her grief. After ma- 
ture deliberation, she decided that tho best plan 
for her to pursue would be to open a private 
school for small children. Sach a school was 
greatly needed in that neighborhood, and she was 
eminently qualified, both by nature and educa- 
tion, for # teacher. 

This plan was no sooner proposed than put in 
practice, and the beautifal young widow was 
soon engaged in teaching some twenty young 
ideas, of both sexes, how to shoot. For a year, 
the school was very successful, and the fair in- 
structress gained the affection of her pupils as 
well as the unqualified respect of their parents. 

She had become deeply interested in her occu- 


-pation, and might have been, if not joyous and 


happy as before her marriage, at least cheerful 
and contented with her lot, had it not been for 
one person, who caused her no little annoyance. 
This was the village store-keeper, who, now that 
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the first year of her widowhood had expired, had 
renewed his attentions to her. 

Her father’s business had been for some time 
past greatly depressed, and he had become in- 
debted to Mr. Moreton the store-keeper, for a 
large amount, which there was no prospect of 
his being able to pay at present; and from this 
cause she dared not reject his suit with scorn, ag 
sae gladly would have done, lest he should re- 
venge himself upon her father, who was now 60 
completely in his power. 

Moreton appreciated his advantage, and re- 
solved to win the hand of the fair widow by any 
means in his power, no matter how dishonorable. 


- He continued to persecute her with his hateful 


attentions for months without, however, presum- 
ing to ask in so many words, the honor, of her 
hand in marriage. His time had not yet come, 
but as difficulties thickened around her futher, 
and misfortune followed misfortune, he grew 
bolder in proposition as he felt that bis grasp 
upon his victim was more and more secure. At 
length the house, which constituted the entire 
property of Mr. Wayland, was mortgaged for 
its full value to Mr. Moreton. 

As the time at which this mortgage must be 
redeemed or foreclosed approached, Moreton 
grew more marked in his attentions to Jenny, 
and at length made her a proposal of marriage, 
hinting at the sume time that in case of a refusal 
he should not ecruple to use his power to ruin 
her father. This implicd threat was more than 
Jenny could bear, and regardless of the conse- 
quences, she answered him with just indignation, 
rejecting hia suit with scorn, and spurning him 
48 she would a loathsome reptile. 

The result of her refusal was that the mort- 
gage was immediately foreclosed, and her 
parents left houseless and penniless in their old 
age. Mr. Wayland was, however, offered the 
Privilege of remaining in the house as a tenant, 
an offer which he gladly accepted, hoping that 
he should be able to pay the rent promptly, and 
thus retain the home in which he had spent so 
thany happy years. For a brief epace of time 
he was enabled to do this by the assistance of his 
widowed daughter, whose school now afforded 
the chief income of the family; but suddenly, 
and without any apparent cause, the number of 
her pupils began to decrease. At length only 
fonr or five remained, and when Jenny asked an 
explanation from the parents of those who had 
been taken from her school, she received only 
cold and evasive answers. 

And now she began to observe that her former 
friends and acquaintances scemed to shun and 
avoid her ; or, if they chanced to meet her in the 





street, cast glances of scorn and auspicion upon 
her which brought a flush of indignation to her 
cheek. At length the cause of all this became 
apparent. Various slanders tending greatly to 
injure her reputation, had been whispered in the 
village, and were universally believed, although 
no one could tell whence they originated. Jen- 
ny at once decided in her own mind that Moreton 
was the author of these lying reports, for she 
well remembered his parting words : ‘ You shall 
live to repent this conduct, madam.” 

There was no proof of his agency in the mat- 
ter, however, and the innocent victim of slander 
could obtain no redress. Her few remaining pu- 
pils soon left her, and thus the principal support 
of the family was lost. ; 

To add to the grief of the unfortunate family, 
Mr. Wayland was one day severely injured by 
an accident in his workskop, and brought home 
in a state of insensibility. At first it was feared 
that his injuries were mortal ; but after several 
days of terrible suffering, he began slowly to 
recover. He would, however, be a cripple for 
life, and unable to labor as formerly at his trade. 
Of course the family were now in a destitute 
condition, unable to pay the rent, and scarcely 
able to procure the necessaries of lite. 

Their extremity was Moreton's opportunity 
for which he had been long and patiently wait- 
ing; but he had grown wise by experience, and 
did not again attempt to gain the widow’s hand 
by threats. Instead of this he proffered his 
assistance to the family, gave them a receipt for 
the unpaid rent, provided everything which 
could add to the comfort of the sick man; and, 
in brief, assumed the role of a disinterested 
benefactor. 

Jenny was both surprised and plef&ed at this 
change in his manner, and naturally of an un- 
suspicious disposition, reproached herself for the 
manner in which she had formetly treated him. 
In her zeal to atone for this she once more ad- 
mitted him to her friendship, and it was not long 
before he had again assumed the attitude of a 
suitor. Although she shrank with horror from 
the bare idea of becoming his wife, she did not 
again repulse bim with contempt ; but passively 
suffered his attentions, cherishing a hope that 
some means of escape might be qpened for her. 

In the meantime, Moreton, confident of gain- 
ing the coveted prize, commenced building a 
magnificent dwelling-house nearly opposite the 
farmhouse once owned and occupicd by Jabez 
Dayton. To makes long story short, he pur- 
sued his purpose with untiring energy until, be- 
tween duty to her parents, whom she could thus 
relieve from want, and gratitude to Moreton, poor 
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Jenny yielded to his importunities and consented 
to become his wife. 

The new and splendid mansion of Philip 
Moreton was brilliantly illuminated, and a large 
number of invited guests had assembled to wit- 
ness the marriage of their host and the still 
lovely Jenny Dayton. Every face was radiant 
with happiness save that of the bride. Even her 
mother, and her father, who had -recovered suffi- 
ciently to be present at the wedding, could not 
conceal the pleasure which they felt at the 
thought of the brilliant future which awaited 
their daughter, as the wife of a rich and influen- 
tial man. 

The very persons who had recently regarded 
Jenny with scorn and suspicion, were now the 
most anxious to offer her their corigratulations, 
and to do her honor; for she was about to be- 
come tho wife of the richest man in town, and 
even if the stories which had been circulated 
were truc, it mattered not now, for her husband’s 
wealth would cover all her sins. 

The hour appointed for the wedding arrived all 

too soon for the self-sacrificing woman who was 
abont to immolate all her hopes of tuture happi- 
ness upon the altar of filial duty. The officiat- 
ing clergyman prepared to commence the cere- 
mony; the sorrowful bride and the happy 
bridegroom placed themselves before him, and 
the voices of the guests were instantly hushed. 
. At this moment the door-bell ring violently, 
then followed the sound of an angry dispute 
with the servants in the lower hall, and imme- 
diately after hasty footsteps were heard approach- 
ing the room in which the wedding party had 
assembled. Then the door was flung violently 
open, and a roughly-dressed man, whose face 
was nearly concealed by a luxuriant growth of 
beard and moustache, rushed in. 

“What means this intrusion ?” 
Moreton, angrily. 

But without deigning to reply to the question, 
the stranger rapidly advanced to the bride, and 
exclaimed : 4 

“Jenny, you are not yet the wife of that man ? 
O, say you are not yet married !”” ‘ 

As that well-remembered voice fell upon her 
ears, Jenny téttered toward the stranger, and 
fervently murmuring, “Not yet, thank God!” 
fell fainting in her hasband’s arms ! 

By this time the assembled company had re- 
cognized the stranger, who was no other than 
Jabez Dayton the treasure-hunter, who had been 
dead and was alive again. 

The scene which ensued is beyond our power 
of description. When Jenny again opened her 


demanded 
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eyes, she was still clasped in the embrace of her 
husband, to whom she murmured : 

“ Let us leave this place at once.” 

“Not yet, Jenny,” replied Jabez. And plac- 
ing his wife upon a sofa, he advanced toward 
Philip Moreton. “Not until I have branded 
this miscreant as a liar and a scoundrel !” 

* Then seizing the merchant by the collar hoe 
held him with a vice-like grasp until he had ex- 
posed the villany of which he had been guilty, 
‘calling in witnesses who had been waiting out- 
side the door, to prove the trath of his assertions. 

It appeared that Moreton had not only orig- 
inated the slanderous reports which had so in- 
jured the reputation of the widow, but that he 
had known for a long time Jabez Dayton was 
still alive. He had intercepted all the letters 
which Jabez had mailed to his wife from Cali- 
fornia, many of them containing remittances of 
large amount, thus becoming a felon, and ren- 
dering himeelf liable to several legal penalties. 
Before Jabez had finished the recital, Moreton 
fell upon his knees, crying: 

“confess it all—I have done all this and 
more—but spare me for the love of God, and 
you shall never see me again. Take all my 
property, but let me escape the penalties of the 
law.” 

“Not so,” replied Jabez, ‘I would not take 
a penny from you; but I have no desire to give 
you up to the officers of justice. Iwill purchase 
your property this moment at a fair price, and 
then you may go in peace.” 

Moreton joyfully accepted this generous pro- 
posal, and stated the sum of money which he 
would consider a fair equivalent for the estate 
which he mast leave behind him. A lawyer who 
chanced to be among the guests, immediately 
drew up the proper documents; the transfer was 
made, and Moreton having received a bag of 
gold in payment for his houses and lands, hast- 
ened from the room. Before daybreak he was 
beyond the reach of pursuit, and the next Eu- 
ropean steamer bore him away from the shores 
of his native land, never to return. After More- 
ton had left the house, the lawyer advanced to 
Jabez, and said: 

“This is now your house, Mr. Dayton, and 
we are your guests. In the name of the com- 
pany present, I congratulate you upon your good 
fortune; and now, if the request is not unrea- 
sonable, will you gratify our curiosity in regard 
to your unprecedented escape from death, and 





your subsequent adventures ?”” 

“Willingly,” replied Jabez. And seating 
himeelf dy the side of his Jenny, he related his 
adventures as follows : : 
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“ At the moment when the pit, which my folly 
had led me to dig, caved in, I was at the further 
end of one of the tunnels. I heard the crash of 
the falling earth, and at the same instant found 
myself in total garkness. Isoon comprehended 
the true state of the case, and realized that I was 
buried alive! Words cannot describe my suf- 
ferings for the few minutes (which seemed like 7 
interminable ages) following the catastrophe. 

“1 then for the first time became conscious of 
the folly of my conduct. I saw then how fool- 
ishly, yes, criminally, I had wasted time and 
money in an insane pursuit, thereby bringing 
sorrow and want upon my family. And then I 
reflected upon the ruinous vice of intoxication 
which I had acquired.- Presently I experienced 
a feeling of suffocation, for I had exhausted the 
limited supply of air contained in the small space 
in which I stood. I felt that I was dying,end I 
knelt and prayed, first for my injured wife, and 
then that I might escape from the horrible death 
which threatened me. I made a solemn vow, 
that if I should ever again be permitted to be- 
hold the light of day, I would forever abstain 
from intoxicating drinks, and devote my energies 
henceforth to some legitimate occupation. 

“As I rose to my feet, I staggered from weak- 
ness, and clutched at the earth for support. In- 
stead of the crumbling gand which formed the 
end of my prison cell, I grasped the fibrous root 
of a shrub which had found its way into my 
cave. It yielded to the tension, and as I drew it 
toward me, a portion of earth came with it, leav- 
ing an opening of a foot or more diameter into 
the glorious, blessed, heavenly light ofday. Al- 
though I had excavated my tunnel horizontally, 
I had bored through the brow of a hill, until 
another foot or two would have brought me out 
once more into the open air upon the hillside. 
In a moment more I had enlarged the hole with 
my hands sufficiently to allow me to pass out. 

“T hastened back to the mouth of my pit to 
view the ruins, and then, as it was already past 
my usual breakfast hour, I felt a sudden impulse 
to conceal myself behind a clump of bushes near 
at hand, to hear what my friends would say when 
they should discover the accident. 

“J had scarcely crouched behind the bushes, 
when a boy came to the mouth of the pit, and 
ran away again in great alarm. In a few minutes 
more a crowd had collected about the spot, and I 
was able to overhear everything that was said. 
But when I heard Moreton say that Jenny did 
not appear grieved at my death, but rather to re- 
joice over it, I swore to leave her forever. As 
soon as possible, I left my place of concealment, 
carefully closed the opening through which I had 
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obtained egress from my cave, and left my native 
village, as I then thought, never to return. 

“I wandered on, in an agony of mind border- 
ing on madness, until I reached the seashore. A 
ship was lying at one of the wharves, and the 
crew were just casting off the hawser, prepara- 
tory to getting underway. ‘I sprang aboard, and 
begged the captain to take me with him. I told 
him that I was ro sailor, but would do what I 
could, and would try to learn seamanship as fast 
as possible. At length he consented to take me, 
without wages. 

“The ship was bound to California, and after 
a tedious passage we arrived there to find every- 
body in great excitement in consequence of the 
recent discovery of gold. The entire crew, in- 
cluding myself, @mmediately deserted and hast- 
ened to the mines. For six months I labored 
indefatigably, merely to drive away sorrow, for I 
had no object in amassing wealth, until the ar- 
rival in the mines of an old friend and fellow- 
townsman, who informed mé that my wife had 
truly and deeply mourned my death, inspired me 
with new energy.* 

“T immediately wrote home, enclosing a large 
remittance to Jenny. Receiving no answer, I 
wrote again and again, but still no answer came, 
and I began to fear thatshe wasdead. As I had 
already collected many thousand dollars’ worth 
of gold, I resolved to return home at the first op- 
portunity. Before the sailing of the next ship 
tor the New England States, I made a lucky 
‘hit,’ and in three days had quadrupled my store 
of the precious metal. ~ 

“T arrived at Boston three weeks ago, and im- 
mediately despatched a trusty messenger to this 
village, to bring me intelligence of my wife. He 
soon returned, arid informed me that she was 
about to be married, and also that she still sup- 
posed me dead. It is not necessary that I 
should inform you of the course which I have 
since pursued, and which has resulted in the de- 
tection of that scoundrel Moreton. And now I 
have regained my darling wife, whom I prize 
more highly than all the gold of California. 

“The ways of Providence are past finding 
out. As you well know, I wasonce a drunkard, 
and a poor, fanatical treasure-hunter; I am now 
a reformed and wealthy man, and this change is 
due to the circumstance of my being buried alive.” 

After bestowing the most hearty congratala- 
tions upon the returned Californian and his wife, 
the company dispersed, leaving the happy pair to 
the enjoyment of each other’s society in their new 


and luxurious home. 
+202 >___—_— 
Many institutions are properly called semi- 
naries, for they do not half teach anything. 
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{onrermat.] 
DESPAIR. 





BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 





How vague and like a wilderness 

That heart becomes with care oppressed ; 
‘With fearful storms of mental woe 

It sadly rocks, like ships that go, 

In bope, far from the smiling shore, 
Alas, to greet its scenes no more! 

Buch, swaying wildly mid the storm, 
Uphenves its breast—then, then is gone; 
The noble life that bore a charm 
Through many s former tempest's étrife, 
At last, when Pate uplifts her arm 

With powors of ead destruction rife, 
Sinks walling, shivering, ‘neath the wave, 
No more the storms of. — to brave. 
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A COUNTRY VISIT. 





BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 


“Dear Uncis :—May Carry come and stay 
with you from May to August? The doctor 
recommends her to go into the country, for a 
few months; and as urgent duties make it im- 
perative for us to stay in town, I can think of no 

ter protector for Carry than you. She will 
not, I am sure, disturb you in the least. She is 
very orderly in her habits, and does not require 
mich company, etc., etc.” 


‘Wallace Hastings dropped the paper as if it 
had been hot lead. Perhaps it is too much for 
me to say that he was a woman hater, but cer- 
tainly he was very near becoming one. He had 
been “hazed about,”’ as he expressed it, all his 
youth by an energetic, well-meaning, but unsym- 
pathizing step-mother; he had been jilted, when 
scarcely over his boyhood, by a little pink-and- 
white-faced girl, and since then, he had vowed 
something like eternal enmity against all woman- 
kind. Consequently he took time to attend fully 
to his own affuirs, and at the age of thirty-six 
was a comfortably rich man, living in his own 
house with an oddity of a housekeeper and a 
etill greater oddity of a hired man. He was a 
particular young-old bachelor. All his habits 
were fixed and nailed. He carried a little, round 
pin-cushion with him, in which were always 
exactly twenty-six pins; and if one had been 
missing when he lay down at night, it would 
surely have pricked his conscience so that he 
could not sleep. He had, morcover, a wee little 
box in which upon the most delicate of reels was 
wound silk and cotton and thread, and in which 
he kept his needles and scissors and shirt but- 
toms, and whatever olsc goes to make tp that tidy 
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receptacle, a bachelor’s work-box. Every chair 
had its place, and knew it too. Thero were lite 
balls of twine tucked away in particular litle 
places, and, in fact, everything about looked 
quite too prim and nice for common mortals to 
touch. You may imagine whaPan annoyance to 
@ quiet, particular person, such a note as this 
must have been. 

Again and again hé said to himself that it was 
impossible, and he couldn't think of it. What! 
havea chit of a girl rummaging about his pre- 
cise premises, laughing when he didn’t want to 
laugh, squalling—yes, that’s what he called it! 
—+qualling out opera-airs and thumping his ele- 
gant rosewood piano, tilt it screamed in agony— 
inviting young men and young women to call, 
turning his parlors topsy turvy, and giving him 
no rest or peace from morning till night! Gi- 

jc accumulation of evils, Pelion upon Ossa of 
woman troubles! What could he do to avoid 
it? His niece had been too kind to him to deny 
her—she had nursed him in a severe illness, her 
attention had saved his life, and he felt grateful ; 
but it takes something more than feeling to tes- 
tify one’s gratitude. 

“Perhaps,” thought he, “I can board at 
Badger’s (a hotel), and leave her the house for 
her to ransack. Then she might talk, come, go, 
act as she pleased, amt! he would not be there to 
groan in spirit. But would not this look too 
cynical? would it be treating his guest or his 
aunt with respect? He came to the conclusion 
that it would not. Girls! how he detested them ! 
Vain, giggling, flirting, nervous things, all the 
time expecting presents and ice creams, talking 
without sense, wise without experience—he most 
devoutly wished for a world minus the feminine 
gender, in which he might reflect at his ease, 
have no nieces to send him perplexing notes and 
more perplexing girls to turn his idcas and his 
household into confusion.” 

After this sort of reflection, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that his hand trembled with vex- 
ation when he replied that his niece was wel- 
come (1) to send her niece—or rather her hus- 
band’s—and that he should be happy (?) to re- 
ceive her. , the polite lies that are told every 
day, and every hour in the day! 

It was on ofte of the balmiest and most beanti- 
ful of bright spring mornings. Our bachelor— 
but hold! we have not yet described him for the 
benefit of our thousands of readers. Have you 
ona table, devoted especially to that purpose, 
some scores of daguerreotypes? And among 
them is there one in particular—a Cousin Ned, 
or Mr. Somebody, a particular friend of the fam- 
ily, who visits not often, but always finds it diffi- 
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cult to tear himself away—whom you always se- 
lect to show to visitors, from whom you may be 
sure to hear the most enthusiastic praises? And 
does not your own cheek tingle a little, when 
some rapturous voice exclaims—‘ what noble 
breadth of forehead! what splendid hair! such 
magnificent eyes! has he so sweet a dimple nm 
his chin? O, isn’t he a beauty !” 

Well, that particular picture resembles—in a 
measure—the hero of our sketch. He was not 
only exceedingly fine looking, but he was hand- 
tome—a man to be proud of, as far as appear- 
saces went—and really, in all but his dreadfal 
indifference to the pretty young girls who walked 
the streets of Sudbury, a noble fellow every way. 
Nobody could say a word against his morals. 
He went to charch three times on the Sabbath, 
gave liberally, had the minister to tea oncé a 
month, and was highly thought of in the com- 
Munity—except by the women, who voted him 
down because he would not take to himself a wife. 

As I began to say, onr bachelor sat at his 
breakfast table, leisurely eating, sipping and 
reading, when he saw at some distance the coach 
turning a particular angle that it never turned 
except when it was coming towards his house. 

“There’s that girl !” 

It is of course impossible to express by pen, 
the intense and withering disgust conveyed from 
his lips to the current of air blowing towards the 
comming coach. He sprang from the table, up- 
setting his coffee-cup over one of the whitest and 
finest of linen cloths, and by some strange in- 
stinct caught his hat and cane, and made for an 
Opposite door to that one at which the coach was 
Tow standing, when he was arrested by the house- 
keeper, who said, rather pertinently : 

“T guess there’s somebody waiting for you to 
help her out.” 

This carried him to the front door, upon the 
steps of which stood already three detestable 
bandboxes and a formidable trunk, and he caught 
glimpse of a face looking directly towards him. 

“Thank Heaven, she’s homely !” was his first 
mental ejaculation. And he then went forward 
to assist her to alight. 

It was not a beautiful face that sat in his sun- 
ny home not a half an hour afterwards, to be 
sure, but it was a lovable face, there was no de- 
nying that. The fair, well-proportioned brow, 
With its eoft ringlets of glossy brown falling 
‘round it—tho clear, dark eyes, the deep, deep 
dimples that showed every time she spoke, and 
even the tiny, white, projecting teeth—yes, the 
teeth were ever visible—made an impression upon 
all who saw her. Wallace Hastings had deliber- 
ately decided to be off early, but somehow he 
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lingered longer than he intended, to hear the 
news from the family of his young niece. 

In spite of his prejudices, he admired her calm, 
quiet manner; even her plain, gray-cloth dress, 
with its modest collar of white, pleased his eye, 
though he still persisted in being intensely thank- 
ful she was not beautiful. The next morning at 
breukfast she had a bloom on her cheek. 

“Let me pour the coffee,” she said, suiting the 
action to the word, and gracefully doing the du- 
ties of a hostess. ‘‘ What a charming place this 
is,” she continued. “I never saw a more beanti- 
ful prospect than trom the top of the hill yonder.” 

“That hill! why, it is nearly two miles from 
here,” said Wallace. 

“So I supposed,” she replied. “I started 
very carly, so as to have the benefit of the sun- 
rise. It was a most delightful walk.” 

“You rise early then?” he said, blushing as 
he thought of his own laziness. 

“Always,” was her reply. ‘“ My duties as a 
teacher would leave me no time otherwise. One 
can get through a great deal of reading and 
study by devoting two early hours to them, the 
mind is so fresh in the morning.” 

“You keep school then.” 

“OQ yes. My mother and father have been 
dead for many years.” 

There was an unconsciously mournful cadence 
in this reply, like a sad wail through a summet’s 
wind.. This young and graceful girl toiled hard 
for a living. He had not known this before. It 
made him more hospitably inclined. As he went 
away, he said: 

“My pianoforte and music aro at your com- 
mand, Miss May,” (Carry May—that was her 
name.) 

“Thank you,” she replied gently. 

“,"—he hesitated—‘“‘I am not much given 
to visiting, Miss May, but if I can be of service 
to you, command me. There area great many 
fine young ladies in our vicinity.” 

He could not look her in the face as he re- 


‘peated these choking words. 


“Thank you very much, I am sure,” she said, 
with her face all dimples—“ but I am so little ac- 
customed to visiting myself, that I fear I should 
not be good company. Besides, I am advised 
not to be given to night rambles, by my physician, 
and I believe while my health is not quite good, 
home is the best place for me.” 

“ Admirable conclusion !” said Wallace in his 
heart. “Most certainly this is an extraordinary 
young woman!” And with much emphasis, he 
repeated these words to the minister that same 
day, inviting the latter to stop and taketea. The 
minister, be it known, was also a bachelor, and 
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was not as old by five years as Wallace Hastings. 

He was a pleasing, gentlemanly man, not at 
all superior in talent, mild and amiable in man- 
ners and deportment, refined, courteous and 
good-looking. He came soon after Carry May 
had installed herself in this pleasant country 
house, and appeared so much delighted with her, 
that Wallace rubbed his hands gleefully for the 
first time in his life over such a thing, and said: 

“There’s a match—and he needs a wife.” 

So it continued that Carry May took long 
rambles in the mornings, often joined by Wal- 
lace Hastings, sometimes by the minister, and 
the good people of the village were noways back- 
ward in forming their conclusions, though they 


were a little puzzled to know which suitor was, 


the most favored by the pleasant-faced young girl. 

For a long time, Carry May had not been pre- 
vailed upon to sing. Brave in everything else, 
she was always timid when her vocal powers 
were concerned. One day Wallace Hastings 
came home much earlier than was his wont. He 
entered the house and was astonished to hear a 
clear, sweet, bird-like voice, trilling and warbling 
in perfect abandonment of melodious sound. 
He paused astonished, chained, captivated. If 
he had a weakness, it was a passionate love of 
music, and he himself was no mean amateur. 
Going towards the door of the music-room, he 
f8and his housekeeper and hired man both listeff- 
ing intently. They started and essayed to move 
when they saw him. 

“Hush!” he said, in « low whisper, “who 
is it?” 

“The young lady,” replied his housekeeper. 
“That's the way she sings every day, like an 
angel, and Mike and I stand and listen.” 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed Wallace. And 
musingly he entered the parlor. p 

Presently Miss May came in, quite astonished 
to see him there, and blushing so, that for once 
he thought her beautiful. 

“So it seems you do sing, Miss May?” he 
said, a little pique in his voice, as he thought how 
often he had urged her to favor him. 

“O, yes, for my own pleasure; it is a relaxation 
from severe duties.” 

“ Must I think you are selfish, Miss May ?” 

“T hope I am not; I do not think it is selfish- 
ness so much as great timidity, which, so far, I 
have found it impossible to conquer. I wish I 
could. I have taken every pains to do so.” 

Why was it that at that moment the perverse 
heart of this bachelor, who had resisted all the 
beauties he had seen for so many years, went 
from him forever? Her modest, earnest manner, 
glowing cheeks and beautiful eyes completed his 
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enslavement. When the minister told him on 
the evening of that same day that he never saw 
@ young lady so well calculated to make a pas- 
tor’s wife, he fell almost tempted to commit some 
act of personal violence upon him ; and when 
further, the minister with his pleasant, smiling 
face appeared at his supper-table twice where 
before he came but once, he was inclined almost 
to outrage politeness and tell him his room was 
better than his company. ~ 

It happened one day that the poor minister, in 
strictest confidence, told him that he intended to 
Propose to Miss May. If an earthquake had 
struck him, or a ball of lightning transfixed him, 
he could not have been more astounded. In fact 
he almost turned his back upon the poor man. 

For nearly a week following, poor Wallace 
Hastings spent his evenings from home. He was 
sure he had seen her eye light up with pleasure 
when the reverend gentleman called, she always 
spoke of him in admiring terms, therefore he 
concluded that it was all over, the two loved 
each other, so he would leave them to themselves. 
Consequently, for the sake of his own peace of 
mind, though it certainly made him wretched, he 
avoided Miss Carry May, while she, strange to 
say, scemed to lose her genial ftow of spirits, and 
to look somewhat depressed and unhappy. 

One day she satin her room, writing to her 
aunt and uncle in the city. Suddenly she gath- 
ered the paper in her hands, and crushed it, 
saying : 

“ This will notdo. Instead of writing, I must 
go home. I will not be a love-sick, desponding 
creature. There are claims upon my time, and 
even upon my heart, that I may call upon to aid 
me in overcoming my first wild dream. I will 
go home.” 

When she announced her intention to Wallace, 
he said, almost coldly : 

“ Ah, I am sorry you are going, but I suppose 
we shall be having a wedding soon, then I shall 
see you sometimes.” 

Having uttered these words in a very con- 
strained manner, he went out, leaving the aston- 
ished girl surprised, indignant and wondering. 

It was some two months after Carry May had 
returned. Wallace Hastings had been on a brief 
journey. It was not so much to finish the im- 
portant business which called him away, as to 
forget the image that had been too indelibly 
stamped upon his heart. The minister took tea 
with him in the old-fashioned way, and he, too, 
came with a purpose, he was determined to kuow 
what had altered the manners of his old friend 
toward himself. 

“ Well, I suppose you are nearly ready for 
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that interesting ceremony?” said Wallace, at- 
tempting a ghastly smile. 

“IT really do not know to what you refer,” 
replied the young pastor. 

e “Why, to your engagement with Miss May,” 


replied the other, speaking the name with an 


effort. 

“ My engagement to Miss May?’ replied the 
minister, with equal effort. ‘I am sorry to say,” 
he continued, in a lower and sadder tone, “Iam 
not and never was engaged to Miss May.” 

“What, did you not tell me—” 

“T told you.that I sheuld propose to her, and 
so I did,” replied the other. ‘She, however, 
did not love me,” he added, frankly. 

“What a fool I have been!” exclaimed Wal- 
lace Hastings, striking his forehead. 

“She would have made so sweet a pastor’s 
wife,” said the minister, entirely pre-occupied 
wjth his own thoughts. “By the way, I wonder 
you could have seen her 80 much without loving 
her.” 

Wallace finished his supper almost in silence, 
the minister meantime expatiating on the beauty 
and the many virtues of Miss May. 

The next day our bachelor wrote # note to his 
niece in the city, and on the following morning 
he walked into the hall of her residence, just as 
Carry May was walking out. The blush, the 
start, the quick, earnest welcome with which she 
met him, were worth everything to him. Even 
the slight pressure of her hand—he could not 
have counted its value by any sum in arithmetic. 
His niece’s welcomes were more demonstrative. 

“I never expected to see you in my house,” 
she cried. “ You have almost made Carry a 
confirmed anchorite. She was bad enough be- 
fore, but she has been a perfect recluse since she 
returned. I think so much study will kill her. 
Isn’t she a sweet girl? Since nothing has come 
of it, I’ll tell you trankly that I did secretly hope 
in my own heart that she would charm you out 
of your celibacy. But, O, dear, nothing short 
of an angel would move you, I believe.” 

“ T have an idea that Miss May is only little 
short of an angel,” said Wallace, gravely. 

“Dear me, have you? Well, I declare, I 
didn’t think it was in you to speak so highly of 
any woman. :She is a dear, charming girl, that 
is a fact, the most engaging creature I ever knew 
—altogether a treasure. And it passes my com- 
prehension why she isn’t engaged, or hasn’t been, 
long before this time.”’ 2 

“ Perhaps she is,” suggested Wallace Hastings. 

“O, no, it isn’t 80, I’m very sure,” replied his 
niece, “ because, although there are plenty would 
be glad to come, yet no young gentleman waits 
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upon her; and I’m sure unless she could get one 
of the very best of husbands, I shouldn’t want 
her to get any, for she has splendid talents and 
can well support herself.” 

“What kind of a husband do you think I 
should make?” queried Wallace Hastings. 

After a moment of extreme surprise, the pret- 
ty woman clapped her hands as she exclaimed : 

“O, I wish it might be! I kuow she likes you 
better—” She paused, quite confused. 

Wallace had been walking the floor—he turned 
hastily, gave his niece one searching glance, and 
walked from the room, smiling to himeelf. 

“«T know she likes you better—’” he solilo- 
quized, “that’s what I want; I want to be liked 
better—better than most men are liked.” 

“I declare!” exclaimed his niece, “I do be- 
lieve Wallace likes our Carry. Well, to be sure 
if it isn’t just the match for them both! He’s as 
particular as any old bachelor, and she’s as care- 
falas any old maid. There will be a wedding 
as sure as the world !’”” 

That evening the great question of his life was 
proposed by Wallace Hastings, and answered ac- 
cording to his heart’s desire. Wallace had the 
cruelty to engage his friend and companion the 
pastor, who had enjoyed so many social evenings 
with his bride elect, to perform the ceremony. 
But he knew his disappointment was not as keen 


8 some men’s would havebeen. So that’s what 
came of a Country Visit. 
ee 


SLEEP. 

There is no fact more clearly established in 
the physiology of man than this, that the brain 
expends its energies and itself during the hours 
of wakefulness, and that these are recuperated 
during sleep ; if the recuperation does not equal 
the expenditure, the brain withers—this is insan- 
ity. hus it is, that in early English history, 
persons who were condemned to death by being 
prevented from sleeping always died raving ma- 
niacs ; thus it is, also, that those who are starved 
to death become insane; the brain is not nour- 
ished, and they cannot sleep. The practical in- 
ferences are these: 1. ‘Those that think most, 
who do most brain-work, require most sleep. 
2. That time saved from necessary sleep is infal- 
libly destructive to mind, body and estate. 
3. Give yourself, your children, your servants— 
give all that are under you the fullest amount of 
sleep they will take, by compelling them to go to 
bed at some regular early hour, and to rise in the 
morning the moment they awake; and within a 
fortnight, nature, with almost the regularity of 
the rising sun, will unloose the bonds of sleep 
the moment enough repose has been secured for 
the wants of the system. This is the only safe 
and sufficient rule; and as to the question how 
much sleep any one requires, each must be a rule 
for himself; great Nature will never fail to write 
it out to the observer under the regulations just 
given.—Dr. Spicer. ‘ 


{oasamrar.) 
“THIS LIFE’S A DREAM.” 





BY MART PEROIVAL. 


0, tell me not that life ’s » dream ; 
That all are doomed to know 

The hopes we cherish, joys we seek, 
Must end in sorrow, woe! 


0, tell me not there ’s nought on earth 
Can bring us peace of mind; 

That no pure joys can emanate 
From any earthly shrine! 


O, tell me not ’tis a dreary vold, 
‘A sea of toil and strife, 

Where we meet and part with those we love, 
And hate the cares of life! 


O, life is not a vale of tears, 
Without a smile to cheer; 

‘Where nought is heard but s funeral dirge, 
And all is dark and drear. 


Go wipe the tear from sorrow’s eye, 
And ease the sufferer’s pain ; 

Or soothe the lonely orphan’s monn: 
Then, hast thou lived in vain? 


Seek ye the prisoner in his cell, 
Where, fettered and confined, 
Hopeless, alone, he meets hia fate: 
Go soothe and calm his mind. 


Seek the poor slave in distant climes, 
Whore dearest hope is death ; 

Bartered and sold in cruel sport, 
E’en from his earliest breath. 


Tell him of God, of love and truth, 
And of that better land; 

Seek to illume his darkened mind, 
And break the heavy band. 


Bach has a mission to fulfil, 
Beek out some work of love; 
>Twill lead to happiness on earth, 
To higher bliss above. 
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THE MIDNIGHT EPISODE. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 

Tux beautiful home of Philip Montague, but 
a short distance from Hayre de Grace, in Mary- 
land, lies upon the sloping banks of the lovely 
Susquehanna. No description of ours could 
do justice to the antique-looking cottage nestling 
amidst the shade of those waving lindens at the 
end of the beautiful groen lane; the fine orchard 
at its side, rich with its ruddy, blushing fruit ; 
and the wealth of all flowers which grew in the 
spacious gardens, exhaling their heavy perfumes 
into the opened casements as each breeze kissed 
their velvet checks ; the old porch whose staunch 
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columns were smothered in rose bloseoms, the 
creeping honeysuckle clinging tenderly to its 
projecting roof, before the doors its plat of grass 
snowed over with daisies, and standing in its 
midst the old carved fountain, now dried up and 
broken, but still with the peacocks who strut 
around the gravel walks, adding to the picture 
and its quaint beauty ; behind, the rows of stately 
poplars darkly rising, around whose tops and the 
old-fashioned vanes the white pigcons are con- 
stantly fluttering. Yes, it was a beautiful, home- 
like spot, and althéugh no architect with curious 
skill hed erected a majestic pile of carved marble, 
rare wood or porphyry, with stately columns and 
sumptuous chimney-pieces of shining stone, 
there was the picturesque gables, substantial 
frames, rough porticos, and high, old-fashioned, 
hospitable fire-places, and from the genial warmth 
afforded in winter by the latter, a stranger or 
wanderer never had been turned. x ; 

Paul Montague, his swect wife, and an ar- 
phaned nephew, lived together at Meadowvale, 
the name of this pretty spot, and so quietly 
glided their lives, so many joys were centred in 
each other, that they felt the world bad no pleas- 
ures to bestow, save what sprang from the little 
cirele of home, which with them all was but 
another word for happiness. 

A serpent once entered Eden, then why should 
Meadowvale remain unvisited?} The arch- 
tempter sought our mother’s bower, and a tempt- 
ress entered this elysium and assailed its master 
with a power which nature could not triamph 
over. We shall see how this came about. 

A pleasant evening in June, Paul Montague 
arrived home from Baltimore ; he had scarcely 
dismounted from his horse, and thrown the 
bridle to his boy, before he was folded in the 
arms of his fond wife, who met him upon the 
steps of the porch with a greeting as warm as 
ten years before, when she became his blushing, 
happy wife. 

“ Dear Paul, I am so glad you have returned,” 
she said. 

“ How do you do, dear wife?” And he kigsed 
her tenderly. 

“Come in, come in,” she continued, merrily, 
“T have a pleasant surprise for you. You recol- 
lect Leonora Raymond? 0, yes, I know you 
do, for gossips said she was fond of my dear 
husband before we married. Well, I have such 
a sweet letter from her, I have not heard from 
her, you know, for over five years ; her father lost 
all his property before he died, and at last Nora 
has taken a situation at the Marlborough Sem- 
inary, near here, and she wishes to know if she 
can procure board with us.” 
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“ What a fall for proud Nora Raymond,” in- 
terrupted Paul. “Bat, dear Annie, we cannot 
have onr little circle broken into by a stranger.” 

“0, now, hasband, you are selfish, you do not 
think how much company she will be for me 
when you are away ; but I will go and get you 
her letter.” And she bounded from the room, 
soon returning with the letter, which Montagne 
read, then he laid it down, and safd : 

“Do as you please, Annie. I do not like to 
have a stranger with us; but here comes Perry, 
he shall decide.” And as a tall, pale youth en- 
tered the room, Montague addressed him, “ How 
do you do, Perry, my boy? Paler than ever— 
you study too hard ; but let us submit a question 
to you: shall Miss Nora Raymond be admitted 
to our home ?” 

“Is she poor and friendless 7” was the ques- 
tion, ina grave voice. 

“So she says,” replied his uncle. 

“Then I should say let her come, uncle, 
it~” 

“No ifs, dear Perry.” And the lady jumped 
towards him, laughing, and placed her plump 
white hand upon his mouth. “ Yes, dear hus- 
band, she shall come. I must have my way in 
this; but recollect, you must not make love to 
her as of yore.” 

“¥Faugh, I expect she is yellow and withered,” 
was the langhing reply. “As for me, I shall 
take care to be as much out of her compsny as 
possible.” 

“O, Lam so glad, I shall write immediately.” 
And clapping her hands in delight, Mrs. Mon- 
tague ran up stairs to indite the promised letter, 
for there is no errand executed by woman with 
such alacrity as one of sympathy and love. 

Paul soon followed his wife, to refresh himself 
after his long ride, previons to the evening meal, 
and Perry Miller wandered abstractedly to his 
Study. 

Paul Montague was a fine-looking man of 
about thirty-seven years of age, with brown, 
carling hair falling in a heavy mass from his 
white temples, and shading his ruddy cheeks, 
and his deep blue eyes were the index of a warm, 
generous heart. He had a poetic soul, and was 
keenly alive to beauties, both in nature and art. 
He had, besides, an impressible heart ; his ‘fine 
ateinments had advanced him to high positions 
in tho political world, and like many men in his 
condition, he was possessed of considerable van- 

ity and self-love ; but he was a devoted husband, 
and his greatest pride and joy was in his bloom- 
ing wife, who returned his affection with all the 
warmth and strength of her beautiful nature. 

Bat the singular being in this household was 





Perry Miller-—he was about twenty-two years of 
age. Soon after the marriage of Annie to Paul 
Montague, her sister died in the East Indies, and 
her husband returned to this country with their 
only son, then about twelve years old. The 
father soon after died, leaving the boy to the care 
of his aunt. She had received him to her heart, 
and he soon was beloved for his good qualities 
very dearly by Paul—ho had been a son to 
them. 

He was a strange youth: he never had play- 
mates like other boys, and mid the eternal hum 
of the world, he grew into a shy and solitary 
youth, with strange joys and sorrows. He knew 
not why, yet he was moved often to tears when 
he stood amongst the lengthened evening shad- 
ows, and felt the night gather gloom around him, 
and the bright stars fix themselves in the great 
vault above. His chief friends were books, he 
read in them of those great spirits who went 
down like suns and left upon the mountain tops 
of death a light that made them lovely. His 
own heart made him a poet, and imagination 
like a subtle alchemist turned all his thoughts to 
gold, and opened on his life all the treasures of 
her richest vaults; but when from his grave 
studies he unbent, and joined his aunt and uncle 
in their evening pleasures, he had ever'a pleasing 
anecdote or rare jest to enliven them, so no face 
was missed more than Perry’s from the drawing- 
room. 

One day there was a great bustle at Meadow- 
vale, atall lady had alighted from a carriage, so 
veiled that Paul and Perry could not see her face 
except just for the instant when the veil was 
raised to kiss Annie Montague, and then a large 
pair of dark eyes were discloged, and before they 
shone upon the gentlemen the veil was dropped. 

“Why, Nora, Iam glad to sce you! Come 
in, come in! Welcome, Miss Raymond, to 
Meadowvale.” 

“Thank you, O, thank yon!” And amidst 
these hurried expressions Lenora Raymond en- 
tered the house. 2 

They formed an agreeable party at tea that 
night—the sprightly and happy wife, the glow- 
ing, handsome husband, the pale student, and 
the magnificent Nora Raymond. Yes, she was 
really beautiful, for her lips and cheeks, her won- 
derfully lustrous cyes, her shape and features 
seemed to be drawn by Love’s own hand, and 
when she gezed, as she did often upon Perry, he 
thought of the deep midnight stars whose light 
is at onee so darkly beautiful, so deeply bright, 
and whole veins of diamonds which could farnish 
crowns for all the queens of earth. 

Bhe seemed to be about thirty years of age (if 
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the reader will pardon us for judging it), her 
figure was full and luxuriant, she was easy and 
graceful in conversation, and would have been 
brilliant if there had not appeared a certain sub- 
dued air, which seemed to tell of many troubles, 
and which of itself was interesting. She had 
one of those beautifully chiselled mouths which at 
once seem to invite love or wreathe words of 
scorn. 

The conversation was sustained mainly by 
Mrs. Montague, Perry, and Nora Raymond, 
Paul seeming abstracted, careless or pre-occupied, 
in truth he was bewildered. He had expected to 
see the Nora of other days appear as the faded, 
weary woman ; he was not prepared to have her 
burst into his view matured in fascinations, in all 
the warm, ripe luxuriance of her charms, and as 
he listened to the conversation, the gay, sweet 
warble of his wife’s words, the deep and finely 
modulated tones as Perry spoke, then the rich, 
full tones of Nora’s voice, like the master’s touch 
upon the sweet keys of a powerful organ, all 
these made him gaze from one to the other, and 
at last his looks rested upon his own dear wife, 
and if she could have seen his beaming smile, 
she would have known that she did not suffer 
from the comparison. Old days were conjured 
up, old joy? were discussed, old friends remem- 
bered, as they. sat around the board, and when 
they separated, after spending the evening in 
singing and playing, in both of which accom- 
plishments Nora excelled, it was felt that she, 
instead of breaking in upon their social, home 
pleasures, was a great acquisition. When Paul 
and his wife were alone together, she threw her 
arms about her husband, and said : 

“ Dear Paul, was I not right in bringing Nora 
here? is she not beautiful? Now answer me, I 
wont be jealous.” 

“ Yes, beautiful indeed, dearest wife.’ And 
he folded his arms around her shoulders. “ But 
my own little dove is far sweeter than all the 
glossy ravens in the world.” 

“Hush, you shall not say so. But do yon 
think our Perry will fall in love with her? Did 
you not see how softly his eyes beamed, how ten- 
der his voice became as he spoke to her ?” 

“No, no,” was Paul’s answer, I do not think 
our young eaglet will find an eyrie sufficient in 
Nora’s love to perch his hopes upon. His books 
are his best mistress, I think, at present.” 

But Paul Montague did not examine his own 
heart properly when he spoke these words, for 
somehow the idea of Perry’s marrying Leonora 
was disagreeable to him. He did not question 
why ; better if he had. 

The month of July flew by, attended by the 
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sultry noons, the fragrant, breezy evenings, the 
rich sunsets, the smiling verdure, and heavy beds 
of flowers ; all at Meadowvale was beautiful as 
ever, and much more happy. The advent of 
Nora Raymond had inaugurated gayer changes 
in the household ; in the mornings she walked to 
Marlborough, which was only a short distance, 
then when she came back, there were rides, and 
drives, sailing apon the broad Susquehanna, 
visits to be paid, or visitors received; all were 
pleased with the stranger at Meadowvale, and 
many gentlemen, attracted by her charms, had 
become quite constant visitors ; but none received 
so much encouragement as Perry, the student, 
the grave youth who was beginning to love Nors 
as only a poet can love, with the love that can 
thrive upon such dainty food as sweet words 
showering from a dainty lip, and he was but too 
happy when she dowered him with rich looks, 
her arch head half aside, and her liquid eyes 
called all the wild blood up to his pale cheeks in 
pleasant tumults, as they drooped softly upon his 
passion-lit orbs from beneath their silken-fringed 
lids. O, she bewitched him then, did Nora 
Raymond! 

One evening, ’twas in the latter part of Au- 
gust, the day had been very sultry, and after 
Leonora had returned from the seminary, she had 
at Perry’s invitation taken a sail with him down 
towards the bay ; she was in the best possible 
spirits, and she looked lovelier than ever, her face 
wreathed in smiles and beaming out all aglow 
from her night of hair, which the evening breezes 
toyed with wantonly, throwing her tiny curls over 
her cheeks in careless beauty. 

Perry was sad and silent—it seemed as though he 
was content only to drink in love from her voice, 
learn its lessons from her soul-lit eyes, and felt 
as though he was almost in some strange and 
pleasing enchantment, from which a sound would 
rescue him. 

It was getting quite dark when they returned, 
and he fastened his little sail boat to the stakes 
upon the shore, and they strolled on towards the 
house, she leaning heavily upon his willing arm, 
and her mass of curls almost brushing his own 
locks—he was happy almost to delirium. 

“Perry,” said she, “do not let us return so 
quickly to the house; we will stroll to the left, 
behind the old poplars, there are seats, you know, 
and we can sit awhile watching the beautifal 
moonrise.” 

“TI would have suggested the same, Miss 
Raymond,” replied Perry, ‘but I feared to 
fatigue you.” 

“You must not call me Miss Raymond any 
more,” said she, looking up at him smilingly. 
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“Its coldness rebukes me for addressing you 
familiarly, Perry.” And she laughed merrily. 

“T will not,” said he, “so here I recant, my 
dear friend, Leonora.” 

They seated themselves upon a bench beneath 
the tall poplar trees. 

“ Ah, friendship,” sighed Nora, “how often 
have I heard it sworn to me, and often thus as 
we are, Perry, beneath the glances of the same 
pale prophetess, the moon, and before she had 
walked in lonely triumph through the heavens, 
those friends were false and foresworn.” 

“I will swear friendship to you, dear Nora— 
shall I cail you eo ?—and such a vow may my 
God deny mo if I ever break it!’ he cried, 
passionately. 

“No, no, you shall not!” She rose up hast- 
ily. “You are young, dear Perry; ’twere a 
hard and thankless task to be the friend of Nora 
Raymond.” She had sank flown to the seat 
again, and was sad and trembling. 

«Yes, Nora, more than friendship, more than 
mortal’s usaal love, will I pledge to you.” And 
he continued impetuously, “ Nora, dear Nora, I 
must, I will speak to you, now; I have sought 
you in dim, sweet dreams, on the restless sea, 
when the breathless midnight beat to the same 
jovetune as my heart, and when the brown aa- 
tumn had shed its leaves over the great eak- 
roots, and winters moaned through the lindens 
drearily, and my soul was an empty, lorn and 
hungry space, a wide and hollow fane ; when you 
appeared at Meadowvale, you seemed to leap 
into it like a new-born star, and my heart at once 
overflowed with melody and bliss—I have de- 
clared to you my passion a thousand times as 
our glances have met—say,.Nora, is this sweet 
dream to pass?” And he knelt down upon the 
damp grass before her. ~ 

He had taken her unresisting hands in his, and 
she leaned over towards him in the moonlight, 
the old poplars rustling above them, and whis- 
pered to his eager ears: 

“ Dear Perry, I love you!” And with her 
eyes beaming into his, and while the melt- 
ing heart softened every feature, she kissed him! 

At that moment Perry could have seattered 
kingdoms like halfpence, he was drunk with joy, 
it was the royal hour, and as the midnight of her 
tresses floated around his face, the freed ringlets 
almost reeling down to the dewy grass, and her 
white arms imprisoning his neck, their cheeks 
close together, and their breath mixing like their 
souls, it was indeed Love’s banquet spread. A 
strange incident indeed—a poet’s love requited. 
All was embraced in that sentence, “ Dear Perry, 
love yeu!” 

29 
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Since the arrival of Leonora Raymond at 
Mcadowvale, a strange change had come’ over 
Paul Montague; instead of his fresh, hearty 
laugh echoing over the lawns, and his full voice 
sounding in song, as he wandered over his estate, 
he had been abstracted and silent, and had taken 
greater pleasure in mmbling through tho old 
woods, sailing upon the broad river, and tuking 
long, lonely rides; it seemed as if he wished to 
work off feelings which were oppressive, aud 
it was so. 

‘When Nora had first arrived she had surprised 
him into admiration for her, and that feeling had 
been gradually growing ever since, and it was 
only when he beheld the loving attentions of 
Perry to her, and her pleased acceptance of them, 
that it dawned upon his mind that he was acta- 
ally feeling jealous of the youth, and when he 
had clearly defined his thoughts, he was angry 
from his soul that such feelings could find a place 
in his heart; he therefore tried by every means in 
his power to avoid the being who was the cause 
of this unhappy tumult in his breast. It was in 
vain he thought of the injury he was doing his 
wife, in vain all the feelings of honor were mar- 
shalled; no power it seemed was able to over 
come that of his daily growing and dishonest 
love; but there is no doubt thie conflict in his 
mind would have resulted in his complete victory 
over himself, but for feelings Which were sharply 
wounded—self-love and vanity. 

He thought of by-gone days, when he believed 
Nora Raymond had loved him; he beheld her 
now cold and calm as a statue to him—she heeded 
him no more than politeness exacted from her— 
she seemed entirely to ignore the past, and cast 
all her bewildering glances tewards Perry, as if 
throwing defiance in Paut’s very teeth. Yes, he 
was piqued, his vanity suffered terribly, and with 
the natural selfishness of man he determined to 
conquer this impregnable citadel. His passion 
had entirely got the remms of duty, honor and 
reason, his heart was in a glow like heated steel, 
and his weakness taught him imperatively to 
follow his own mad will; he would not think of 
coming griefs, or what sorrow his course might 
entail upon many suffering hearts. No, he ban- 
ished all thoughts save those which fed his guilty 
passion. 

Nora Raymond eaw a great change in Paul 
Montague ; he who had been the courteous host, 
coldly polite, kindly indifferent, now bent over 
her tenderly as she played upon the piano in 
the evening, his voice was modulated by the pas- 
sion which was raging in his heart, his eyes grew 
darker, softer, as they gazed on her ; it was his 
care that now enveloped her form in warm 
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coverings when she ventured out into the chill 
air of ‘the August nights, while his wife would 
thank him so much in her heart for his attentions 
to her lovely friend, and stand by, a busy, laugh- 
ing spirit of joy, utteying playful remarks. O, 
how Paul Montague was insulting her by his 
admiration of Nora! . 

She had thawed considerably towards her host, 
and often would they ride and stroll together. 
Perry engaged still in his hard studies, but often 
snatching an hour from these for Nora and hap- 
piness, and upon these occasions the vows were 
exchanged as warmly and sealed as sweetly as 
upon that first evening beneath the dark poplars. 
Perry Miller would have staked his life upon the 
truth of Leonora Raymond, as he remembered 
the kiss which trembled on his cheek that night, 
with touch lighter than a roseleaf, and her joyful 
tears and blushes were buried in his heart, while 
the sound of her silver voice rippled towards 
him, “I love you.” O, yes, he had sweet 
faith. 

Perry was seated in his study on a pleasant 
evening in September, the casement thrown open, 
with the moon’s slant beams silvering the old 
statues in the corners, and the zephyrs wafting in 
the sweetost garden odors; he looked out at the 
great sailing clouds, which now and then ob- 
scured pale Cynthia’s light, and as her glory 
again burst forth wnobscured, he conjured up 
dusk figures starting from the shades, and fan- 
tastic shapes dancing in the gloom ; he was in- 
dulging in one of those pleasant reveries, feeling 
as though the sweetest pleasure on earth was to 
think, at least when one could think such happy 
thoughts. 

He heard voices in the garden, he looked out 
and beheld his Uncle Paul coming down to the 
little recess almost beneath his window, and Nora 
was hanging on his arm. He smiled, and his 
thoughts again ranged to faturity, and this time 
8 loved home sprang up, painted in all the beau- 
ties of vine-clad doors, jessamine covered case- 
ments, and she its mistress; but he heard the 
voice of Paul addressing Nora, and he was about 
to put his head from the window and speak to 
them, when words were uttered which caused the 
blood to rush back from his heart, and kept him 
rooted there stiff and cold like a being of flesh 
and blood transformed to granite. 

“No, Nora, it is not so,” spoke Paul, “these 
long, long yearsI have never forgotten you. I 
thought of you, it is true, as one dead—at least 
tome. I thought time had conquered, but when 
you appeared here, all the memories rushed back 
to my heart, I knew then the fire had never 
died.” 
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“Tsay again, I cannot trust to Paul Mon- 
tague; every pretty face impresses him, every 
bright eye bewilders him, and brings him a alee 
to the feet of thousands.” 

“By Heaven I swear, Leonora, that I have 
never loved but you. I was mad when! thought 
so.” And his voice was fall of emotion. 

“ You were fickle to me, Paul,” and her voice 
was more tender than when she spoke before, 
“and now you are false to her, how should I 
trust you?” 

“ More than ever,” he answered, passionately. 
“0, Nora, if you could only have known the 
feelings which flashed like fire through my heart 
the first night you came, when I expiated by 
those quick pangs all the fickleness of those 
former years. I knew not that it was love even 
then, until I saw your eyes flashing upon Perry, 
and wooing the boy, drawing his soul to yours 
by your glance of magnetism—' 

“Stop, you must not speak more of this, 
Paul. I am weak; God knows how weak!” 
And her voice trembled, and was as low as the 
cooing of a wounded dove. ‘“ You know Perry 
has declared his love to me, I will not be false to 
him. I will not leave the gash across his heart 
which for years has been bleeding in mine. We 
two have again met like ships upon the sea ; 
yours sails into port, Iam content that mine may 
speed away on lonely paths, throngh mists and 
cloud, and foam. LI will not marry Perry. I 
will not allow you to become a guilty wretch for 
my sake. I loved you always, I will tell you this 
now that we must part forever ; I would to God 
that you had never known this secret, or else had 
known it years before. I bear a heavy doom; 
my rich heart has been like a palace shattered, 
but I shall stand up amidst its ruins calmly, 
when I think I have not dragged you down with 
me.” 

While she had been speaking, Paul was moved 
to the soul, and when Nora in that hour of trial 
proved herself the strongest, he felt as though 
he could not, would not, give her up. He inter- 
rupted her with burning words which came trip- 
ping from his tongue, as his thoughts were stirred 
by his love. 

The statue still stood on the window above 
them, immovable, stupefied, and as the moon 
struck upon Perry’s pale, rigid features, he looked 
almost petrified. There was the evidence, how- 
ever, of a struggling amile, when he saw Nora so 
much the stronger, nobler being. 

Paul still urged. Nora was becoming less 
firm ; her words were mingled freely with her 
tears. Ah, mortals are ever weak when love is 
aprompter. She made an attempt to go to the 
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house. Paul urged her to hear him but a mo- 
ment. She gave him that moment. Ah, that 
fatal indecision! His insidious, gilded argu- 
ments glided like delicious music into her soul, 
her head drooped upon his shoulder, their words 
were lower and more tender, their breaths 
mingled with their sighs, and in the intoxication 
of the moment the words were uttered which the 
night breezes wafted up to the casement : 

“Dearest, I yield—I am yours—I consent to 
fly with you.” 

These words smote upon the statue’s ears. 
No longer granite, nor immovable, was that form, 
but a shudder ran through the whole frame like 
a strong electric shock, a feeling of intense pain 
convulsed the features, a faint groan escaped 
from the bloodless lips, and the form staggered, 
then fell to the floor like a corpse. 





Who shall attempt to describe the feelings 
of the student? Let all the anguish which 
hearts have experienced in years of misery be 
condensed into one brief instant, and that to 
make a millionth part of the sorrow of that bit- 
ter stroke, and we can nearly understand it. 

The next day Perry did not appear amongst 
the family, he pleaded illness. How ill he was 
none guessed. None ever knew what a conflict 
he had with love, reason and datr, but his was 
one of those strong, conscientious natures that to 
learn the right was but to practise it. 

* Another beautifal night at Meadowvale; no 
winds to stir the trees, and leaves, and bowers; 
the pale moon again riding in the heavens, and 
her lambert beams searching lovers out to soften 
eyes, to play upon sweet features, and with her 
slant beams often interposing between kisses, 
sharing half their sweetness. Nine, ten o’clock 
had passed, the quiet and regular household had 
settled down to that stillness which speaks of the 
general reign of Morpheus. Eleven o'clock, 
and a stealthy figure emerged from the bushes 
behind the arbor near the poplars, and crept si- 
lently towards the house, a window was quietly 
opened and a head was thrust cautiously forth ; 
perhaps it was the moon, but O, the face was 
deadly pale. A light still glimmered in the 
room of Annie Montague the wife, at the other 
wing. 

The figure comes from out the bushes, he 
treads lightly, but the gravel still creaks loudly 
under his feet; but the household slumbers on. 
He bears a light ladder to the opened window, 
puts one end down, then another, then carefully 
rests it against the house, crushing all the honey- 
suckles beneath it. What cares he? He would 
crush hearts as well. 
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The lady steps out upon the topmost round, a 
murmur, then she slowly descends, each round 
seeming to creak warningly, till she reaches the 
bottom and is folded in the figure’s arms. Now 
back to the bushes, lightly towards the old pop- 
lars, cross through the wood to the old road, 
they are now in the lane leading to the gate, the 
entrance to the shore, where a carriage is await- 
ing them, and the impatient horses are pawing 
holes in the sand. Still advancing to the gate, 
the man’s strong arms around the woman’s al- 
most fainting form, he was about to open the 
gate and pass through, onward to their fate. A 
figure started ont from the shades of the lindens, 
and the tall form of Perry Miller stood before 
Paul Montague and Nora Raymond. Had an 
apparition darted ont before them they would 
have been startled no more; a faint shriek from * 
Nora, as she fell almost fainting back upon Paul, 
who confronted Perry, as he said : 

“ Ha, you here—” 

“Yes, Paul Montague, I am hete; here to 
stop one of the most terrible crimes ever contem- 
plated. J overheard all in the garden last night. 
I do not seek to save Nora Raymond for myself, 
thatis all over, I know ; but I will save Nora by 
saving your wife, for ’tis she who now claims my 
pity. I will repay her all the gratitude I owe 
her for her kindness to the orphan, by saving her 
from such shame and misery as this, and then I 
leave your house forever.” 4 

His glance was scorching, and Nora almost 
felt the lightning from his eyes blast her where 
she stood. Montague at first was surprised al- 
most out of speech, he felt Nora shiver in his 
arms, he still was determined to go on, in spite 
of all. 

“Out of my path,” he cried, striding forward. 
“TI will go on. I have chosen my road, ’tis not 
in the power of a boy to drive me back.” 

“For shame, Paul Montague!” replied Perry, 
but he did not stir. ‘ Will not the thought of 
her, who for years has been your faithful wife, 
drive you back? Will you forfeit at one instant 
your years of toil for fame—your honor and 
your good name—and drag down that weak 
woman to perdition with you beside? Will you 
crush forever the happiness of her who now 
watches for your coming, and all for a few hours 
of guilty joy? ©, Paul Montagne! Uncle, for 
heaven’s sake, go back, go back! ’tis yet time! 
Retrieve all your crimes by that one act of 
mercy!” And he leaned forward, clasping his 
hands, towards Paul, supplicating him to return. 

Nora stepped from the side of Paul, and 
said, while her tears and sobs: would let her 
speak: . 
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“He is right, Paul. I will go back. I can 
save all. I never saw the horror of my crime 
till now—’ 

“ By all my hopes, I swear you shall not go 
back! Out of my way, boy, or I will strike you 
to the earth!” And he stepped forward to open 
the gate. z 

Perry grasped the fainting woman by the arm, 
and drew her quickly behind him ; then, quick 
as thought, he pulled two heavy pistols from his 
bosom, and as Paul stepped towards him, the 
two ominous muzzles pointed at his head, and 
the stern eyes of that pale man gave guarantee 
that he would not hesitate to pull the triggers 
which his fingers pressed upon. 

“Since you scoff at moral laws, I will try this 
persuasion; and I will shoot you dead at my 
‘feet, rather than your infamous plan should be 
carried out.”’ 

But now Nora was in front of him, and 
grasped his uplifted arm. 

“Spare him! spare him, Perry, if you ever 
loved me!” she almost shrieked. 

His arms dropped ; through his stern purpose 
those words came as oil into smarting wounds. 

Montague’s head had fallen upon his breast— 
the arms of Perry encircled and supported Nora. 
‘What a picture in the moonlight ! 

Perry walked with his charge unmolested to- 
wards the house; the humble, guilty man fol- 
lowed. He had in that brief, awful moment 
seen, as in a panorama before him, the dreadful 
horror of his crime, souls perishiag in the mael- 
strom of his dishonor. He could have wept at 
the feet of Nora, and would have given his life 
to have wiped out the record of his insults to his 
faithful wife ; and in his deep humiliation, he 
could havo embraced Perry as his saviour. 

The next day, Nora Raymond left Meadow- 
vale in haste; the sorrowful Annie Montague 
had taken her plausible letters and fair excuses as 
the cause, and when the carriage rattled away, 
Paul’s and Perry’s glances met, dreadful, sad 
meaning in the first, awful lifetime sorrow in the 
last. 

Years, many years, had passed over Meadow- 
vale. None, save the actors, knew of The Mid- 
night Episode; but Perry Miller travelled, a 
lonely, famous man known to the world as a 
poet and scholar, over nearly all the earth. He 
had come back, from over the seas, to greet Paul 
Montague and his wife again at the old home. 
He passed through New York, from Boston, on 
his way to Maryland, when he stopped in the 
former city and visited a certain famous hospital. 
As he passed through one of the wards, a sister 

* of charity raised up from the bedside of one of 
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the patients, and when she gased on Miller, the 
crimson flush mounted clear up to the, snowy 
white band which confined her hair. Heavens! 
he recognized the features, still fresh, pure and 
fair, of her whom he had known as Leonora 
Raymond! 

ore 

ORIGIN OF SILK HATS. 

The “Nouvelliste” of Rouen, narrates ‘the 
following curious anecdote: ‘ M. Botta, son of 
one of the professors at the Academy of Caen, 
an intrepid traveller and confirmed archzologist, 
one of the discoverers of the ruins of Nineveh, 
undertook a journey to China, and lived some- 
time at Canton. ‘is was prior to 1830. He 
used to wear there a beaver hat in the European 
fashion, which suited him so well that he was un- 
willing to change it. However, when it was 
worn out, he applied to a Chinese hatter, and 
giving him all sorts of directions, told him to 
make another like it. The man went to work, 
and in a few days brought a hat of the required 
shape, not of beaver, but of some stuff very soft 
and glossy. M. Botta on his return to France, 
preserved this curious specimen of. Chinexe 
workmanship, and wishing to have it repaired, 
entrusted it to a hatter, who examined it carefully, 
and was much struck with its mode of fabrication, 
which was altogether new to him. He examined 
the article with the greatest attention, and a short 
time after the present fashion of silk hats came 
in. The inventor patented his discovery and 
made a fortune, but held his tongue about his 
debt to the Chinese tradesman, who, secking a 
substitute for the beaver, which he could not pro- 
cure, devised the plan of replacing it by the light 
tissue of silk, which, at present almost univer- 
sally constitutes the outward covering of the 
modern hat. We to restore to the China- 
man, although somewhat late, the honor duc to 
him.” . 





FABLE. 

A gourd had wound itself around a ony: {m, 
and i ifn few weeks climbed to its very to] - 
“ How old mayest thou be?’ asked 

comer. 

“ About a hundred years !” 

“ About a hundred years, and no taller! Only 
look ; I have er as st 8 you in fewer days 
than you can count 

“ Tknow that well)” rep hed the palm. “Every 
year of my life a ae has climbed up round 
me, as proud as thou a a ‘and as short-lived as 
thon wilt be.”—: lodern Alsop. 


THB FIGHTING TAILORS. 


In the time of George the Second, when a Brit- 
ish army was on the Continent of Europe fight- 
ing the French, a regiment of light cavalry was 
ordered to be raised ina hurry, and a strike amon 
the London tailors occurring at the time, the said 
t was immediately filled up with journey- 
men tailors, and, when thought fit for the bartle- 
field, they were sent to Germany, and under the 
famous Marquis of Granby these tailors fought on 
all occasions with such gallantry as not only to 
draw forth eulogiams from their general, but to 
become a positive terror to theenemy.—Sat. Poet. 
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THE HOUSE OPPOSITE. 





BY FANNIE DENNETT HALL. 





We lived in the suburbs of the city; in fact, 
our neighborhood had more of the city than the 
country element in it, being a prim, dignified 
plain, whose inhabitants were little given to gos 
sipping or to similarsins. In spite of some dis- 
advantages, it was altogether the loveliest spot, 
in the summer time, that we had ever seen. By 
we, I mean Harry and myself, who were, with 
the exception of our little maid-of-all-work, the 
only inhabitants of Hawthorn Cottage, a delight- 
fal little mushroom of a house, springing up in 
the midst of hawthorns and barberry-bushes and 
all sorts of untamed vegetation. , 

The cottage had the advantage over some 
dwellings of being deliciously cool in summer, 
and in winter—well, that was a slight drawback, 
to be sure—it was damp and disagreeably cold. 
Harry did not seem to mind this, however, and 
neither did I, except when I was attacked with a 
fever and ague, which lasted till summer time. 
However, that’s neither here nor there. 

Directly opposite us was a stately mansion, 
with a sloping lawn and flower-beds in the shape 
of hearts and rounds; in these latter grew all 
kinds of tame flowers, which arrogantly wafted 
their fragrance into our humble nook. 

Never ending were the speculations in which 
Harry and Lindulged, when, in the cool of the 
evening, seated upon our piazza, we gazed at the 
mansion opposite. Numerous were the romances 
we composed, Harry and I; and if all these had 
been written down and sent to some appreciating 
publisher, we might have been rich by this time. 

At this time, the house was vacant; indeed, it 
had not been occupied since we had been in the 
netghborhood. We had heard, though, through 
one channel and another, curious stories about 
the mansion. One rumor ran that it was 
haunted ; another was, that no family had ever 
imhabited it, but that it had lost while there one 
or more of its members by death. Another 
story, and very absurd, both Harry and I voted 
it, was, that no one could enter this wonderful 
house without being chilled through and through, 
in such a manner that it required weeks to re- 
move the disagreeable feeling. 

It was the second summer of our residence at 
Hawthorn Cottage. One morning, just after 
Harry had started for town, I took my sewing 
and seated myself at a window which com- 
manded a view of the mysterious house, as we 
had got into the habit of calling it. The noise 
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of wheels attracted my attention, and, looking 
up, I saw that a carriage was drawn up at the 
opposite entrance, and that a gentleman and two 
ladies were descending from it. I am not mach 
in the habit of watching people, but so many 
had been our conversations about the haunted 
mansion, that I was really curious to know what 
was about to happen. 

The gentleman, an elderly man, with long 
white hair, which was singularly inconsistent 
with his active movements, led the way; the two 
ladies, one elderly, the other young, followed, 
and ina moment more the door of the myste- 
rious house had closed upon all three. Half an 
hour afterwards, they came out, and I had a 
good view of the faces of the strangers. Never 
shall I forget the face of the younger lady, as I 
first saw it that summer moming. We rend of 
such, but seldom, if ever, do we meet with them 
in real life. Fair and saintlike, it seemed to 
have caught {ts expression from the contempla- 
tion of diviner objects than mortals usually 
behold. 

As she stood waiting to enter the carriage, I 
fancied I saw her shudder; and immediately 
after she drew her light shawl more closely 
about her. The story of the fatal chill came 
into my mind, and from that moment I wasa 
believer in it. Not even was I to be langhed out 
of this belief by Harry, to whom I broached the 
subject at our evening meal. He laughed, also, 
at my enthusiastic description of the younger 
lady, refused to believe her a creature less earthly 
than ordinary mortals, and ended the matter by 
hinting at tho impropriety of Mrs. Harry Dole’s 
watching people from the window. This put en 
end for the present, to all talk on the subject. 

Two days after, several loads of clegant furni- 
ture came to the house opposite, I could not re- 
sist the temptation—although I was the wife of 
Mr. Harry Dole, merchant—of casting a look 
now and then across the way. As long as Harry 
did not know it, it did not matter much. 

A week after I had first seen them, our neigh- 
bors were settled in their new dwelling, and 
everything went on as quietly, seemingly, as if 
there was no such thing in the world as a mys- 
terious house. Once or twice I saw the young 
lady in the garden, but asa general thing, we 
seldom saw our neighbors from one week’s end 
to another. After a while, I began to think it 
was our duty to call upon them ; but as often as 
I made the proposal, Harry was sure to have a 
headache, or there was some other excuse, and 
as I myself have a horror of making calls, the 
matter was indefinitely postponed. 

The summer passed, and autumn came on 
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unusually chilly. I remember it well, for, early 
as it was, we began to have a little fire of an 
eveninz, and to draw the curtains to make it look 
cosy. Sometimes the wind whistled about the 
house, and sometimes it came in low, wailing 
sounds, like some person in distress. Never 
shall I forget that autumn; every circumstance 
that happened then, is impressed-upon my mind 
too deeply ever to be effaced. 

‘It was the saddest and the dreariest season I 
had ever known; and it was only when I had 
drawn the curtains to shut out the desolate 
world outside, and we were gathered about the 
bright, coal fire, that I was really happy. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening; we had 
gradually dropped into silence and were listening, 
or at least I was, to the wind outside. Suddenly 
there came upon the blast a shriek so inexpressi- 
bly mournful and startling, that both Harry and 
I started to our feet and stood looking at each 
other in consternation. Once again, even while 
we stood spell-bound, it came mingling with the 
wind, and gradually dying out in such low, mel- 
ancholy wailings, that our very blood seemed 
frozen. 

Harry ran to the front door, and opening it, 
peered into the darkness ; with the exception of 
the wind, all was quiet. There were a few stray 
lights in the house of our opposite neighbors, but 
nothing that betokened confusion or commotion ; 
and yet the sound seemed to have come from 
that direction, and must have been more audible 
to them than to us. 

We stood at the door for five minutes, waiting 
for a repetition of thesound. For the third time 
we heard it, now more like a howl than a shriek ; 
more frightful than ever from its intensity, and 
dying out, as before, by degrees. There was no 
mistaking the direction this time; the shriek or 
howl proceeded from the mysterious mansion 
Opposite, now, indeed, doubly mysterious. 

I shivered and drew back. Harry closed the 
door, and with a thoughtful face, seated himself 
by the fire in our cosy little parlor. 

The silence of fifteen minutes was at length 
broken by Harry. 

“You are right; there is something strange 
about our neighbors opposite. I wonder who 
and what they are!” 

“Do you think,” I ventured to suggest, “ that 
a murder has been committed ?” 

Harry looked grave. ‘“ We ought not child- 
ishly to imagine all sorts of terrible things; if 
there is any mystery about the matter, be sure 
that time will reveal it. I really hope there 
will be no further disturbance.” 

The next morning I saw the young lady in 
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the garden, gathering a few of the fall flowers. 
It was impossible to connect the idea of crime 
with such a sweet, Madonna-like face, but still I 
was firm in the belief that some mystery hung 
over the house and ite inhabitants. 

It might have been a week after the above 
occurrence, that Harry and I were sitting up un- 
usually late; singularly enough, our conversa- 
tion had been very doleful upon this particular 
evening. We had gone back to the deaths of 
our parents, to the melancholy fate of Harry’s 
only sister, a subject to which he very seldom 
referred. With a strange pertinacity, he spoke 
of it again and again, recapitulated the train of 
horrors that preceded the catastrophe, and lin- 
gered upon the frightful details ina manner thst 
made me unusually nervous. 

The fire had died out, and the room was get- 
ting chilly ; both of us had now relapsed into a 
gloomy silence, which ill prepared us for what 
was to follow. With awful distinctness there 
came again that well remembered shriek, still 
ever new in its horror. That night there was 
no wind, and every stage of the sound, from its 
first fullness to the last dying wail, smote upon 
our ears in a manner that is never to be forgotten 
while I live. 

“This is frightful!” said Harry, starting a 
and dashing across the room. 

As for me, I sank back upon the sofa, and 
closing my eyes, awaited with nervous shudders, 
which I could not prevent, whatever fresh horrors 
were in store for us. 

Perhaps the groans that followed were more 
frightful than the shrieks. Groans that I should 
have thought possible to have been wrung only 
from the lips of those who die amidst exquisite 
tortures; fell upon our ears without cessation. 

Harry seized his hat and rushed to the door, 
and I followed him. Just then, the side door of 
the mansion closed with a bang, and a moment 
after, a carriage with side lights passed out of 
the gateway and went at a furious paco.down the 
road. 


The groans had ceased; all was now as still 
as the grave, and not even a light could be scen 
in the mysterious house. We had nothing else 
left us to do but to close our own door, and, re- 
treating to the parlor, to stare at each other in 
horror and perplexity. 

“If this disturbance ever happens again,” said 
Harry, solemnly, “I shall feel it my duty to in- 
vestigate the mystery, at whatever cost. It is 
very strange.” 

I was in no humor for making any answer ; my 
old enemy, the ague, had fast hold of me, for 
such had been the effect of the sudden shock, 
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that it had brought back what, as I thought, I 
had long ago got rid of. 

An hour after, during which time I had not 
moved from the sofa, I heard—indeed, we both 
heard—the sound of returning wheels, and once 
again the side lights flashed, as the carriage re- 
entered the gateway ; then all was quiet again. 
That was truly a night of horrors; how we 
lived through it, I cannot tell. 

The next day I had some callers, people that 
lived in our neighborhood. They had, as I sup- 
posed likely, heard the sounds that had so dis- 
turbed us the night before. 

“It’s clear to my mind that the house is 
haunted,” said Mrs. Ball, a very gentcel and 
prim, middle-aged lady. “Such groans and 
shrieks no mortal ever could have uttered. I 
really don’t know what to do in the matter.” 

“They do say,” chimed in number two, “ that 
that beautiful young lady is dying by inches. 
Every day she grows thinner and thinner, for do 
allshe may, she cannot escape the doom that 
hangs over her.” . : 

“Nonsense !’’ was the polite rejoinder of num- 
ber three ; “I don’t believe a word about the 
house being haunted. It’s my opinion that 
some crime has been, or is being committed in 

he house, and that the young lady is an unwil- 
ling accomplice to’it ; no wonder, poor thing, she 
is dying. Well, it’s none of my business.” 

That night, when Harry came home, he in- 
formed me that he had made all possible in- 
quiries concerning our opposite neighbors, but 
no one seemed to know anything about them. 
As the matter still continued as mysterious as 
ever, and we could gain no new light upon the 
subject, we ceased to speak about it; but every 
night we dreaded a repetition of the sound. 

It was the last Sunday in October; I remem- 
ber it well, for Harry and I took a longer stroll 
than usual after the afternoon service. We lost 
our way, and were obliged to come through a 
long lane, which in summer was just the green- 
est and the loveliest country road that I ever 
saw. Now, everywhere it was strewn with 
bright-colored leaves, through which we tram- 
pled with the keenest sense of enjoyment of 
what might be considered very childish by some. 

‘We met only one person; we very seldom 
meet any one in such roads. I don’t think 
Harry took much notice of this man—and I 
didn’t, at first; bat when I saw him glare at me 
as if he wished to annihilate me, I walked on a 
little faster—though I laughed at myself, a min- 
ute after, for being such a coward. 

‘When we came to Hawthorn Cottage, there 
seemed to be a great commotion in and about 
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the house opposite. The hired-man was sa® 
dling a horse in the stable, and the elderly gen- 
tleman whom we supposed the head of the fam- 
ily, was running from one place to another with 
great activity. The young lady whom I have 
80 often spoken of, was standing at the gateway, 
looking down the road and wringing her hands. 
There was upon her face an expression of an- 
guish which at once awakened my sympathy, 
and I was upon the point of running to her and 
speaking, when she turned away, without per- 
ceiving us, and walked slowly up the carriage 
road. Something had happened to alarm and 
distress our neighbors, but what it was, we could 
not even guess ; and circumstances forbade our 
offering them sympathy and aid. All through 
that peaceful Sunday afternoon, even till night, 
strangers were coming and going, with faces 
upon which was clearly expressed anxiety. 

I confess that Harry and I were somewhat 
curious to know what was going on in that 
mansion of mystery; but we were not destined 


|,to be gratified. As before, we heard about mid- 


night the noise of retarning wheels, and then the 
sound of many voices ; then all was quiet again. 

On Monday morning the haunted house, which 
had figured in my dreams the night previously, 
wore, externally at least, as peaceful a look as 
ever. I half fancied that I had dreamed the 
events of the afternoon before; but that idea 
vanished, when Harry spoke of the matter at the 
breakfast table. 

We came to the conclusion, Harry and I, that 
the house opposite contained some dreadful mys- 
tery which it behooved us to know, if we ex- 
pected to enjoy any more peace and quictness. 
But the question was—how were we to know? 

Harry insisted upon it, and nearly convinced 
me of the same thing, that the’ matter was s0 
suspicious in its aspects, that he or any other 
person was justified in informing the proper 
authorities of the circumstances, and requiring 
them to give an explanation of the mystery. 

For a long time I objected to such a summary 
mode of proceeding ; but I was not proof against 
Harry’s argument, and in the end was obliged to 
confess that such a course was no more than 
justice to the whole neighborhood. 

It is singular how events turn out sometimes ; 
just before Harry went down town, that morn- 
ing, we had letter come, by which I learned 
that my sister and her husband had just arrived 
from India, and wished us to meet them in the 
city. That circumstance drovs our previous 
conversation from my mind, and I think from 
Harry’s mind also, for he made no allusion to it 
during that day or the next. 
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*. We remained two days in the city, and during 
that time Hawthorn Cottage was shat up. The 
meeting with my sister after an interval of sev- 
eral years, the sense of relief from the knowledge 
that in our temporary abode we should not be 
subjected to the terrors of the haunted house, 
made an entirely diffrent person of me; and 
when, towards night, we arrived at Hawthorn 
Cottage, I was in the gayest of spirits. I had 
many pleasant things to think of, not the least of 
which was that, in a fow days, my sister was 
coming to make our little mansion a long visit. 

It was near ten, that same evening, and I had 
put my work away and was meditating tho pro- 
priety of retiring for the night, when suddenly, 
as ever, there came to our ears a auccession of 
those shrieks which had chilled us with horror 
twice, before. 2 

Harry sprung to his feet with the determina- 
tion of discovering the origin of those frightful 
sounds, if such a thing were possible; for the 
repetition of them was almost beyond endurance. 
At the piazza of our cottage, he eame to a full 
stop; there was something singular about the 
appearance of the house opposite. From the 
side windows flashed a long, lurid gleam of 
light, which lit up all objects on that side of the 
house. The shrieks still continued, but in con- 
templating the mansion, we almost forgot them. 

“Good heavens! the house is on fire!” was 
Harry’s vehement exclamation, as ho dashed 
down the steps, leaving me spell-bound at his 
announcement. 

The next moment I rushed into the hall, 
seized a woolen shawl, and then sped after 
Harry, who had by this time gained the side door 
of the mansion. As I passed up the carriage 
road, tongues of fire leaped from the upper win- 
dows, and a hideous “ha, ha, ha!” uttered from 
above, rang in my ears. Harry opened the door 
and passed in without ceremony,I following him. 

There was no one in the room into which we 
entered but the elderly lady whom we had once 
or twice seen. She was running from one place 
to another, gathering up stray articles, but evi- 
dently without much idea of what she was doing. 
Leaving her in my charge, Harry rushed up 
stairs to the immediate acene of the fire. 

It was piteous to see the old lady moving fruit- 
lessly about the room, every now and then stop- 
ping to wring her hands. It was no time for 
ceremony, so I tried to make her understand that 
if ahe had valuables to save, she had better secure 
them at once. Acting upon my suggestion, she 
Went to work actively, and by the time a half a 
score of the other neighbors had arrived, we had 
contrived to save many things. 
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Then followed a scene of confusion that it is 
almost impossible to describe. Harry was here, 
there and everywhere ; sometimes directing those 
who were attempting to extinguish the tire, some- 
times handing up the buckets of water, and 
again helping to remove the furniture. Above 
all the noise and confusion, I, and all of us who 
were down stairs, heard those awfal groans and 
shricks, doubly awful fram the circumstances, 
and proceeding apparently from the very room 
where the fire had originated. 

* It soon became evident that no cffort could 
save the house, and the attention of all was now 
turned to the furniture. I looked roand for 
Harry, but he was no where to be found. The 
greater part of us had retreated to the garden, 
driven thither by the intense heat, and it was 
while standing there, that I saw Harry re-appear 
at the door, bearing in his arms the inanimate 
form of the young lady, whom until that mo- 
ment, strange to say, I had forgotten. I ran for- 
ward and received her, and with a little help, I 
had‘soon conveyed her across the street to Haw- 
thorn Cottage. The moment she was somewhat 
recovered, I hurried back to the scene of the fire, 
although my aid was no longer needed. 

It was a grand but awfal sight. I had never 
had such a near view of a fire before, and I pray 
that I may never have another. The flames 
leaped up and roared as if they had human 
voices, and we stood breathless, almost over- 
powered by the grandeur of the scene. 

Fortanately Hawthorn Cottage was not ep- 
dangered, for the wind bore the flames in an 
entirely opposite direction. I was thinking how . 
I should have felt if our home had gone too, 
enveloped in those awfal tongues of flame, when 
a movement of the crowd about me attracted my 
attention. The crowd nearest the building 
parted, and two men, whom I recognized as 
Harry and our neighbor with the venerable white 
hair, came slowly along, bearing between them 
the dead body of a man; I knew ho was dead by 
the peculiarly listless manner in which his arms 
hung down. 

They came nearer, and impelled by a fascina- 
tion which I could not resist, I retained my place 
while the others fell back. O, shocking sight! 
disfigured and begrimmed with smioke as it was, 
I nevertheless recognized that peculiar face that 
had glared upon me in the country road not 
many Sundays ago. They passed on mourn- 
fully with their barden of senseless clay, and I 
never snw it again. 

The next morning, when we looked out, we 
saw only a smouldering heap of rains where 
once stood the heunted house. I heard a physi- 
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cian once say that it would bea lucky thing, if all 
such consumption-breeding houses could be de- 
stroyed by fire; and as he spoke, he shrugged 
his shoalders and glanced at Hawthorn Cottage. 
I suppose he meant that the situation was rather 
damp—and indeed we found it so, after living 
there a couple of years. Fever and agae iun’t 
the pleasantest disease that ever was, and I 
found that Hawthorn Cottage was peculiarly fa- 
vorabic to such diseases. I never wholly recoy- 
ered until we removed toa home of our own, 
located in a particularly healthy spot. 

The homeless family, father, mother and 
daughter, remained with us a few days, at our 
‘urgent invitation, and when they went away, we 
had formed an acquaintance with them which 
will last through life. We count them now among 
our best friends. 

A week after the fire, I said to Harry: ° 

“Thereis one thing thet troubles me, Harry. 
I an certzin you know, and yet you have never 
told me the mystery of that house opposite.” 

“ Haven’t I?” said Harry. “ Well, it is u sad 
subject ; let that be my excuse for not telling 
you.” 

“What was it?” I persisted; and one more 
question—“ who was it that you bore from th 
house that awful night?” . 

“The only son of our neighbor, a raving 
maniac ; he was the author of the fire, and per- 
ished in it. That is the whole mystery of the 
house opposite, and Iam thankful that was the 
only mystery. . I hope we shall never be troubled 
by it any more.” I hoped 80 too. 

———————-- > _____ 
AROTIO PALATES. 

Bills of fare vary very much, even in Green- 
land. I have inquired of Petersen, and he tells 
me that the Greenland Eequimaux (there are 
many Greenlanders of Danish origin) are not 
agreed as to which of their animals affords the 
most delicious food; some of them prefer rein- 
deer venison, others think more favorably of the 

oung dog, the flesh of which he asserts, is “ just 
ike the beef of sheep.” He says a Danish cap- 
tain who had acquired the taste, provided some 
for his guests, and they praised his mutton. After 
dinner he sent for the skin of the animal, which 
was no other than a large red dog. This occurred 
in Greenland, where his Danish guests had re- 
sided for many years, far removed from Euro 
an mutton. Baked puppy isa real delicacy all 
over Volynesia. At the Sandwich Islands I was 
‘once invited to a feas*, ad had to feign disap- 
pointment as well +s | could, when told that 
poppy was so extremely scarce it could not 
procured in time, and therefore sucking-pig 
‘waa substituted.— Jf Clintock’s Voyage of the For. 





IDLERS. 


An idler is « watch that wants both hands, 
As uvoleas if it goes as when it stands.—CowrEe. 
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BY MARGARET VERNE. 





Mrs. Purnam, John Martin’s portly, bustling 
housekeeper, made delicious soups. Not black, 
greasy compoands, which look as if mannfactered 
out of stale dish-water and burnt crusts, and 
taste just as they logk; not weak, frothy mix- 
tares, genteelly diluf€d, peppered and salted re- 
minders of the time of Noah and the ark, when 
water was, according to historical accounts, quite 
plenty, and beef-shanks couldn’t have been had 
for love or money ; not thick porridges of stewed 
vegetables, enough to make one’s head ache just 
to think of, for pitying the poor potatocs and 
eabbages and turnips at losing their individuality 
in snch a melange. Not any of these, but rich, 
sweet, savory messes, such as would make an 
epicure’s mouth water—the liquid part like am- 
ber jelly, and the different vegetables floating 
about in distinct but harmonious companies—the 
crimson and white and yellow slices of beet and 
carrot and petato, to say nothing of parsnips and 
onions, mingling like rubies and gold and pearis. 
That may be a little extravagant—but never 
mind! Why, it actually used to seem to mo as 
though some good old cow (Mr. Martin never 
ate mutton or pork), I mean, rather, some good 
young cow, had made it the direct aim of her life 
to see what a nice specimen of a marrow-bone 
she could manufacture for Mrs. Putnam’s es- 
pecial benefit in soup making; and as though, 
moreover, she must have been proud of giving 
up the ghost if she could but have foreseen the 
good lady’s success. The cow that could have 
tasted or even smelled of Mrs. Putnam’s soups, 
and then begrudged her a shank, would deserve 
to be put to the rack. 

But I am spending too much time with my 
preface. If anybody thinks mea gormandizer, 
from the above eulogy, I just wish they were 
obliged to sit down before a brimming tureen of 
soup such as I have described, and then get up 
and go away without so much asa taste. That 
is all. 

You see it was in this way that I happened to 
know anything about it. Father’s house in the 
city was undergoing repairs, and we, that is, 
mother and I, (for are not the women-people the 
“we” of every establishment?) had decided 
that it would be quite impossible to ighabit it 
while they were going on. To besure, the libra- 
ry, back parlor and sleeping rooms were to be 
kept safe from the despoiling hands of the car 
penters, painters and paperers; but then, what 
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with the noise and rubbish and general confusion 
and disarrangement of affairs, we solemnly de- 
clared in the face of all papa’s remonstrances 
that we never could stand it in the world—our 
nerves could never endure the shock. Now 
mother might not have been whimsical or fool- 
ish in her opinion, for she was in reality a deli- 
cate, sickly woman, subject to all manner of neu- 
ralgies and nervous headaches, and the dear 
knows what all—bless her, 1 Bat as for me, 
a miss of seventeen, about her nerves! 
I ought to have had my ears boxed. 

Now anything like a hubbub and uproar was 
my especial delight, and it is a wonder that I 
ever thought of evacuating the premises at any 
rate. Indeed, I don’t think the idea would ever 
have grown to a wish if it hadn’t been for the 
curiosity of knowing where we should go to if 
we did. If it had been a little earlier in the year 
we could have retreated to Newport or Saratoga, 
but in the early autumn as it was, there was no 
such thing possible. Father had a perfect horror 
of hotel lodgings, and the idea of hiring a tene- 
ment seemed so extremely fanny that I deter- 
mined at once, as recorded above, that my nerv- 
ous system would never pass unshattered through 
so much din as the workmen would make. I 
had heard and read so many absurd house-hunt- 
ing adventures, that my mirth-loving spirit caught 
the cue at once. I determined, if papa would 
not listen to my mother’s importunities, I would 
make the house uninhabitable to him with my 
teasings. 

Alas for human expectations! I succeeded in 
80 far that the house was to be deserted as soon 
as we could find a suitable tenement to remove 
to, and the repairings were to be postponed until 
then. I had volunteered for the house-hunting 
business, and with my head full of anticipated 
curious adventures, was smilingly tying on 
my bonnet one sunny morning, preparatory to 
sallying out for my first trial, when papa came 
in, looking pleased and fiurried, and announced 
that my services could be dispensed with, as John 
Martin, his junior partner, had offered him rooms 
in his house for the short time we were to be 
homeless. 

Be it known that this same Mr. Martin was 
@ nice young bachelor, handsome, intelligent, 
and while I am about it I may as well add 
mighty proud and dignified in his ways. He was 
@ frequent visitor at our house, and I should have 
been chgrmed with him, only that proper people 
Were my abomination, and he was always 60 
@rave and quiet that I soon learned to stand in a 
Very wholesome but not very agreeable awe of 
him. I was forever afraid of shocking him by 
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my reckless gayety, though to be sure he never 
gave me any reason to entertain such a fear. His 
manner towards me was rather that of a staid 
elder brother to @ spoiled and wilful child. 

But I was quite enraged at him (innocent as 
he was of any intention to displease me) for 
spoiling my fun. The idea of spending one, and 
possibly two months, under the same roof with 
him, was perfectly horrifying to me. What with 
my laughing (I had a voice like a young savage’s 
for clearness), romping, singing, dancing, piano 
playing and guitar thrumming, I should quite 
shock him out of his senses I felt sure. Not, of 
course, that I cared particularly for that—only, 
you see, didn’t I tell you he was young and 
handsome, and a bachelor? Well, then. 

Papa’s look of blank wonder at the indignant 
way in which I snatched my bonnet from my 
head eand marched from the parlor at his an- 
nouncement, made me laugh in spite of myself, 
though I was careful not to indulge the propen- 
sity until I was out of sight. 

Of course it was of no use opposing this new 
arrangement; I knew that to begin with, and 
that my best way was to submit as graciously as 
possible. If there wasn’t a malicious intention 
away down in the bottom of my wicked lite 
heart to have my revenge on Mr. John Martin 
before our stay was over, why then my name 
never was Bessie Wheatly. 

We changed habitations immediately. Our 
new residence was a large, elegant mansion, in 
the suburbs of the city. The grounds about it 
were magnificent, and under any other circum- 
stances I should have gone into most extravagant 
thapsodies of delight and admiration. As it was, 
Thad a decided objection to being gratified or 
pleased with anything, s0 I very haughtily turned 
up my capacious nose to the whole concern, 
house, garden and all. As for my behaviour, if 
my heroine wasn’t in the first person, which 
would render the declaration excessively impo- 
lite, you see, I should say it was abominable. I 
overheard Mrs. Putnam telling Mr. Martin, the - 
second evening after our arrival, that I made 
“noise enough for a regiment of Hottentots.” 
Where the good lady ever saw or heard a regi 
ment of Hottentots is beyond my guessing. 

. “ Well, well, she’s nothing but a child yet,” 
was the answer, for which I was breathlessly 
listening. “You mustn’t fret at her. Let her 
make as much noise as she pleases, so long as 
she leaves the roof on over our heads.” 

Leave the roof on indeed! I would have per- 
formed the feat of lifting it that blessed minute, 
if there had been strength in chagrin and mor- 
tification. 
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Though Mr. Martin was the most courteous 
and attentive of landlords, and quite won upon 
the hearts of both my parents, he and I made no 
headway whatever in the way of becoming 
friends. If the fault had not been altogether 
mine, I should have been sorry. Sometimes he 
brought me his favorite books to read, marking 
passages for my particular notice. They would 
invariably get mislaid or forgotten—did he un- 
derstand that it was not always by chance? If 
he did, he never signified so much ; for when he 
would question me about them, and I would tell 
him I had not read them, he would smile in his 
peculiar, quiet way, say “ Ah, indeed,” and bring 
me another straightway. Presuming, wasn’t he? 
He offered me flowers, too, sometimes (for 
though we had the range of the garden, we never 
felt at liberty to make free with his floral treas- 
ures). Most commonly his bouquets would get 
thrown down carelessly, a moment after presen- 
tation (at which he never looked annoyed or re- 
sentful in the least)—sometimes torn up or muti- 
lated before his very eyes, or twisted into pellets 
to pelt my canary with; though I believe I was 


once (only once, I assure you) guilty of carrying | 


one to my room, preserving it in a vase of water 
for nearly a week, and then putting it away care- 
fally to dry between the leaves of my Bible. It 
spoiled the book, and of course it was that I cried 
about for nearly three hours one evening a week 
afterward. It wasn’t because Mr. Martin had 
invited me to accompany him to a concert, and 
I had refused him in a rude, unladylike way. O, 
no indeed ! 

When we had been in the house a month, I 
arrived at the wonderful conclusion that I hated 
Mr. John Martin most vigorously. I was helped 
to this understanding by a report that he was en- 
gaged to a beautiful young lady in a neighboring 
city. Mrs. Putnam told me it in confidence. I 
hated him so much that I couldn’t endure the 
thought of there being any such happiness in 
store for him—really I couldn’t! 

Bat about the soup. After Mr. Martin’s in- 
junction not to “fret at me,” the good house- 
keeper had taken a decided and almost childish 
liking to my noisy self; in fact, she took me 
under her especial guardianship, and petted and 
humored me as if I had been her own daughter. 
This was how I became acquainted with the most 
delicate, sedulously-guarded ac cret of her life—to 
wit, namely—that she always made Mr. Martin’s 
soups herself. : 

“There wasn’t a woman in the world—she 
didn’t keer if it was the Queen of Bungay (her 
historical and geographical knowledge wasn’t of 
the highest order), who could hold a candle to 
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her in making soup,” she used to tell me, with a 
glow of satisfaction and pride on her comely face. 
“ Though there didn’t anybody mistrust,” she in- 
variably added, with an alarmed look ; “‘ and she 
wouldn’t have me tell for the world, that she ever 
meddled with the cooking. She was Mr. Martin’s 
housekeeper, and she hoped she knew her place.” 

Not knowing any one who would be over and 
above interested in this revelation, I was not par- 
ticularly tempted to betray her secret, and so kept 
it—a circumstance which ought togo a little way 
certainly toward refuting the hateful calumnies 
about women, to the effect that none of us can 
keep a secret. I could and did. One day, after 
romping through the garden until I was as wild 
with exercise as an untamed hawk, I went into 
the house most particularly and voraciously 
hungry. I never was one of those delicate dam- 
sels who have a romantic faculty of living on air 
and moonshine—that my plump waist and red 
cheeks would have testified. But still I think 
and always shall think, that my appetite that 
day was somehow an unnatural one. 

It lacked an hour of our dinner-time, but Mr. 
Martin always dined earlier, and as I ran into the 
back hall, my olfactories were greeted with the 
savory smell that, floating from the half-open 
door of the large dining-room, betrayed Mrs. 
Putnam to have been engaged outside of her own 
legitimate sphere again. I repeat it, I was 
hungry. I thought of the lunch I should get at 
home—nothing more than cake and cheese and 
cold coffee, for a whole hour, and my month 
watered for a taste of the warin, delicious soup. 
I had half a mind to run in and ask Mrs. Put- 
nam for some, but that would seem so much like 
the action of a greedy child, I was ashamed to 
do it. So I crossed the hall with lingering, re- 
luctant steps. I knew that Mr. Martin had not 
yet arrived, and as I passed the dining-room 
door I saw that the apartment was empty. Mrs. 
Putnam was probably in the kitchen. 

For a moment I wrestled with a most unro- 
mantic temptation. There, before my eyes, on 
the elegantly laid table, smoked the tureen of 
soup, by some forgetfulness of the housekeeper’s, 
left uncovered. Couldn’t I just run in, snatch a 
taste, and run out again? I suppose I ought to 
be ashamed of acknowledging such 4 very dis- 
graceful and shockingly unlady-like yielding to 
the tempter. I record it for your benefit, reader. 

I tiptoed swiftly and silently into the room, 
and up to the table. Never since the fall of 
Adam was there anything so tantalizing to a 
hungry person’s appetite as that first spoonful of 
soup. It was followed by another and another 
and another, until I kad quite forgotten to keep 
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count of them. The dish which contained the 
liquid temptation was a dainty, exquisite little 
china affuir, scarcely capable of holding a quart, 
and all at once I discovered, to my unexpected 
dismay, that I had made a most suspicious low- 
ering of its contents. Alas, who can tell how far 
the first wrong step may lead one into difficulty. 
What was to be done? There wasn’t a cat or 
a dog on the premises to shoulder the mischief. 
I shonld certainly be found out, and O, that that 
dignified, grave John Martin (whom I hated so 
that I couldn’t endure to have him engaged, you 
know !) should ever hear of me as a soup-stealer ! 
Dear, dear, and he would hear of it! 

As this distracting thought flew through my 
mind, and while my face was still hot with the 
shame of anticipated discovery, I suddenly be- 
came conscious of the presence of some one be- 
sides mysclf in the room. I dared not look up 
—I hoped it was only Mrs. Putnam—but I felt 
that it was Mr. Martin! My head swam—I 
turned sick and giddy with the quick thrill of 
anger and humiliation, and then with the insane 
idea of cscaping from the consequences of my 
disgraceful action, and taking the evidence of my 
guilt with me, I snatched the tureen (what could 
I have been thinking of?) and started forward 
into the back hall, (that invisible presence had 
made its entrance at another door), paasing there 
an instant, with my heart throbbing so fast and 
loud with fear, that its swift beats were audible, 
and then rushing headlong out of doors into the 
garden—never stopping again fn my precipitate 
flight, till I had crouched down half hidden in the 
vines of a summer-house at the very farthest ex- 
tremity of the extensive grounds. 

T set the soup dish on the low arbor seat, and 
looked at it. Yes, I think I did look at it! Eve, 
after eating her apple, might have looked at the 
innocent core much in the same way. Heavens! 
how-I loathed soup just then! I believe to have 
swallowed the tenth part of a teaspoonful would 
havo strangled me. 

“ Quite fond of soup, are you not, Miss Bessie? 
I hope you found it nice!” 

My heart sprang to my throat. Paralyzed 
with horror, I could scarcely turn my eyes to- 
ward the speaker. Therp in the door of the 
summer-house, handsome and proud-looking as 
ever, only that there was a wicked light in his 
dark eyes, stood Mr. Martin. 

“Tf you have completed your meal, as you 
seem to have done, I would respectfully remind 
You that 7 haven’t been to dinner yet.” 

He reached out his hand in a way so wonder. 
fally suggestive, that I never shall forget it till I 
die, What could I do bat hand him the half- 
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emptied dish. Did he sce the tears of mortifica- 
tion in my eyes, and the fire that burned in 
scarlet flashes over my face, as I did so? 0, 
what a cruel John he was! 

“Do not let me rob you. Are you sure you 
have had quite enough ¢” 

“ Yes—yes, sir,—a great plenty,” I managed 
to gasp out in reply, making a movement to go 
past him. 

He anticipated mo. His tall, stalwart figure 
blocked up the doorway so completely, that I 
might as well have contemplated escaping through 
akey-hole. I did not comprehend the whole of 
the punishment and: tortare he intended me to 
suffer, however, until he deliberately commenced 
eating—alternating the very leisurely employ- 
ment of lifting the spoon to his mouth by glane- 
ing at me! 

“Mrs. Putnam has outdone herself to-day,” 
he said, at last. ‘‘ This is really delicious ! Don’t 
you think so ?” 

I didn’t answer him. How could I? 

“You are sure you had a plenty ?” 

I bowed mechanically. It was the only way 
in which to rid myself for a single instant of the 
quizzical glance of his saucy eyes. 

“ And so have I—a plenty.” (Here the spoon, 
rattling against the bottom of the dish, announced 
to me that it was empty.) ‘“‘ Mrs. Putnam never 
takes soup herself, and as she usually cooks more 
than enough for one dinner, what do you say to 
eating soup with me always in the future?” 

There was a strange emphasis on the always. 
Would he show no mercy ? 

“ Please, please let me go, Mr. Martin. Iam 
ashamed, and very sorry. Forgive me, dear, 
dear Mr. Martin.” 

I spoke through gushing tears. My distress 
had risen to its climax, I was hardly aware what 
I said, but I was very earnest to escape. 

“Tell me, first, Bessie, what you think of my 
proposal 7” 

“Don’t—don’t tease me any longer,” I cried, 
imploringly. ‘“ You are not a generous victor. 
You have punished me enough.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then stopped back 
@ pace or two. Like » caged bird, suddenly let 
loose, I sprang eagerly forward, but as I was 
flying past him, with a laugh and a rapid move- 
ment, he circled my waist with his arm, and— 

Mrs. Putnam says I am the flightiest little 
minx, for a married woman, that she ever saw. 

We had soup for dinner. It is the anniversary 
of our wedding. John says it is almost as nice as 
that we had in the arbor, for he insists upon it to 
this day that I helped him eat it. I didn’t, 
though. 
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[onrenrat.) 
TO MARTIE. 





BY B. L. ALLEN. 





Come home to me! 
I've watched for thee, 

And my heart in weary with waiting long; 
The moonlight falls 
On our cottage walla, 

But I hear not, as erst, thy familiar song. 


Have I watched in vain? 
Shall I never again 
Hear thy light, quick step on our cottage floor? 
Will thy soft, low voice 
Make our hearts rejoice, 
And thy presence cheer us, nevermore? 


Will thy footsteps free 
Never stray with me, 
To gather bright flowers to wreathe thy brow? 
Loop up thy batr, 
With its ringlets fair, 
For thou art s wife and # mother now. 
Let thy baby rest 
‘As now on thy bresst, . 
Thou mayst look of her with a mother’s peide; 
And thy fond eyes gase 
On the loved one’s face, 
Who now walks proudly by thy side. 


He is good and true, 
0. joy to you! 

‘Though you have left us, our sister-band : 
We may never tell, 
For we loved thee well, 

How we miss at home thy busy hand. 


Let the little bird, 
Who thy glad voice heard, 

And flew frou heaven to cheer our home: 
Let her leave a place, 
For each loved one’s face, 

In thy heart when the olden memories come. 


Let no care-cloud now 
Hover over thy brow 
(Por care makes wrinkles, 80 people say), 
But sunshine shed 
Around Joshua’s head, 
For thy amiles will brighten the darkert day. 





[ontexeat.] 


TRUTH WITH CHELDREN. 


BY 8. P. BRIGHAM. 





Litre Willie Atkins had been suffering in- 
tensely with the toothache all day. His mother 
had done all in her power to alleviate the pain. 
She had put creosote, camphor and other‘appli- 
cations on the tooth, poulticed and bathed his 
cheek, but all to no purpose. 

“<Q, mother!” said Willie, “it does ache so. 
T cannot bear it,” and he held his face in his 
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hands, with such a low moan, and looked so im- 
ploringly into his mother’s face for relief. “It 
aches so hard.” He sat down on his little stool 
beside her, and laid his head in her lap. She 
soothed and pitied, but could not help him. She 
knew of but one way of relief, and that was to 
have the tooth extracted immediately. How 
could it be accomplished ? was the thought that 
occupied her mind. 

“ Willie,” said his mother, “I think we had 
better go down and let Doctor Loomis look at it; 
he may give you something that will cure it.” 

“Tm afraid he will pull it,” said Willie. 

Now the tooth bad troubled him many times, 
but had never pained him so long and so severely 
before, and his mother knew that decayed as it 
was, the only permanent remedy lay in ita ex- 
traction, yet she answered : 

“0, no he wont, I know. I don’t believe he 
will even think it necossary. It wont do any 
harm to have him look at it, you know, and he 
may do something to help it at onco.”” 

Still Willio demurred ; he had a great horror 
of the doctor. Moreover, he had an instinctive 
feeling that something more was meant than the 
mere looking at his tooth. Just then a sharp 
pain shot through his face and he wavered no 
longer. He put on his cap and tippet, took his 
mother’s hand, and went to the doctor’s office. 

“Doctor,” whispered Mrs. Atkins, aside, 
“ Willie is such a timid little fellow, can’t you 
contrive to pull his tooth without his knowing 
ite” 

“Trust me,” said the doctor, “I know just 
how to manage such cases,” and he nodded sig: 
nificantly to Mrs. Atkins. 

Willie, as he heard tho whispering, again 
doubted. He imagined his mother and the dog- 
tor somehow were leagued together against him, 
and he shut his mouth, compressed his lite lips 
and resolutely prepared himself for resistance. 

“And this is the little boy who has suffered. so 
severely with the toothache,” said the doctor, 
coaxingly, a8 he laid his hand on Willie’s head. 
“That needn’t be. I'll try and see what I can do 
to help it. Which tooth is it?” 

Still Willie’s mouth remained firmly shut as 
ever, and no promise of relief which the doctor 
could make, would induce him to open it. 

“ Willie-has such beautiful teeth, doctor—sach 
as you don’t often see in a boy of his age,” said 


his mother. ‘‘ Why wont you show them to the 
doctor, Willie?” 

“Has le?” aid the doctor. “I should like 
to see them.” 


Wilkie, flattered by their words, opened his 
mouth and displayed two rows of little white teeth 
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for the doctor’s inspection. Yet feeling a little 
suspicious, he kept a guard on his lips. 

“Upon my word,” said the doctor, “those are 
fine teeth. I wonder if the back ones look as 
well as the front?” 

Stimulated by praise, Willie quite forgot his 
suspicions, and opened his mouth widely. 

“And this is the naughty tooth, is it?” he 
said, as Willie, reassured by the doctor’s manner, 
pointed out the offending tooth. “I’ve some- 
thing here in my handkerchief which I’ll put on, 
and it will be cured forever.” 

Willie looked suspiciously at the handkerchief, 
and secing what ‘he supposed to be the doctor’s 
finger, covered with one end of the handkerchief, 
all ready to make the promised application, 
offered no further objections and allowed the doc- 
tor to hold his head. In a second the tooth was 
out and in the doctor’s hand, almost before he 
knew it! He had put on something that would 


prevent that tooth from ever aching again—some-_ 


thing which would cure, when nothing else 
would. He had put on the instrument concealed 
in the treacherous handkerchief, and the tooth 
‘was out and before him 

But what was it that made Willie spring upon 
his feet, clench his little fists and grow red in the 
face, while he stamped his feet upon the floor? 
It was not pain. No, Willie was a courageous 
little fellow, and had he known it, he would have 
made up his mind to bear it like a man. Besides, 
there hadn’t been much pain ; it was a hard tooth 
to ache, but easy enough to pull. Children’s 
first teeth always come easily. What was it, 
then, that made him seize his cap and rush madly 
into the street? He was not mad with pain but 
anger. He felt that gross injustice had been 
done him. His suspicions had been lulled by 
the soft words of the doctor, his vanity had been 
flattered by praises, and lured on by promises of 
immediate relief, he had pointed out, with his 
own finger, the aching tooth. He had been 
cheated, in fact fooled, and angry with himpelf, 
above all with others, he departed without cere- 
mony. A little time sufficed to restore his equa- 
nimity, the pain was entirely gone, his toothache 
was cured forever, and on the whole, he was glad, 
though he never forgot the way it was done. 

A few days after, Mrs. Atkins was sewing at 
the table in her parlor. Her husband was going 
away on the morrow, and it was necessary that 
the garment she was making should be finished 
as speedily as possible. She had scarcely raised 
her eyes the last half hour, so engrossed was she 
in her work, and had not noticed that Willie, who 
had been playing with his blocks and marbles at 
her feet all the afternoon, had disappeared from 
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the room. Suddenly missing him, she looked up 
just in time to see him retracing his steps from 
the store zoom, casting shy glances from right to 
left, to see if he had been discovered. Now in 
this store-room was a box of remarkably fine 
oranges, which Mrs. Atkins’s brother had sent 
from New Orleans. They had rapidly disap- 
peared of late, and secing Willie’s frightened and 
guilty looks, her suspicions naturally fell on him. 
She was right ; he had been in the etore-room and 
had eaten two large, fine oranges. 

“Willie,” said she, angrily, “you’ve been 
stealing my oranges. Aren’t you ashamed 1?” 

“Indeed I haven’t, mother. Thaven’t seen an 
orange this week. I have been down in the gar 
den playing with Juno.” 

“Now, Willie,” said his mother, “ you know 
you are telling a lie; you haven't been in the 
garden ; you’ve been eating my oranges.” 

“ Indeed, mother, I haven’t.” 

“But I saw you. I looked in at the keyhole 
and saw you eating them.” 

Now this was proof positive. Willie, finding 
he had been seen, acknowledged his fault, and 
his mother punished him for the falsehood he 
told; while she had told two herself to make him 
confess one! She had not seen him eat the 
oranges, neither had she looked through the key- 
hole. She had not even arisen from her seat ! 

The next day they were all in the garden, and 
Willie, who had been watching his opportunity, 
thought it a capital chance to get another taste of 
the oranges. He quickly repaired to the store- 
room, but he had grown wiser from yesterday’s 
experience, and was determined that the tell-tale 
keyhole should reveal no more secrets, so he shut 
the door and quickly filled it with paper on the 
inside. He commenced eating as composedly 
and with as keen a relish as if eating his dinner. 

Is there no still voice to speak to him and tell 
him what a wicked act he is committing ¢ Hasn’t 
his mother ever taught him how wrong it is to 
lie and steal? Yes, she has told him often. 
Why is it, then, that her words have made no 
impression on the boy, and he acts deliberately 
and in direct violation of her instruction? Ah, 
her own example is wanting to seal them. 

After he had finished his feast, he pulled the 
paper from the keyhole and ventured boldly 
forth, for this time he knew nobody had seen 
him. He had gone only as far as the hall, when, 
unfortunately, he met his mother, who just com- 
ing in from the garden. 

“ Willie,” said she, sternly, “ you’ve been again 
at my oranges.” 

“What makes you always accuse me of doing 
a thing, when you don’t know whether I’ve done 
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it or not?” asked Willie, when a new thought , dreaded instrument in his hand. 


occurred to him. 

“T don’t,” said his mother; ‘I do know.”” 

“Did you see me ?” 

“ Yes, I saw you.” 

“How? Did you look through the keyhole 
again to-day ?” 

“Yes,” said his mother, “I looked through 
the keyhole and saw you.” 

“No, you didn’t,” said Willie, triumphantly ; 
“you didn’t, I stopped it up on the inside!” 
And he laughed loud and long, and capered 
about the room in perfect joy. 

He had been upon the point of denying the 
charge, but seeing his mother was going to get 
caught in her own trap, he willingly confessed, 
for the sake of having the satisfaction of detect- 
ing her in a faleehood. 

*  “ Wasn’t that capitally done?” thonght he. 
“She couldn’t come it over me that time, not 
she. I’ve got learned !” 

What had he learned? He had learned not to 
trust his mother ; he had learned that she would 
deceive him whenever it suited her purpose. She 
had lost a few oranges, it is true, but she had lost 
what was infinitely greater—her son’s confidence 
in her word. Poor, weak, misguided woman! 
Are these the principles you instill into his 
young, susceptible mind? Is this the way you 
train that immortal soul God has given you to 
fit for heaven? If your son grows up undutifal 
and rebellious; if your hair turns white with 
anxiety and sorrow; if he meets with a miser- 
able end, you cannot absolve yourself. God 
forbid there should be many such mothers ! 

But let us present the opposite picture, and see 
if a more truthful mode of managing children is 
not more efficacious. 

Willie Atkins had not been gone from the doc- 
tor’s office an hour, when Harry Gordon and his 
mother came in. He, too, had come to have a 
tooth extracted, not an aching one, but a strong, 
sound, well tooth, which was growing directly 
inside another, what the doctors call a “ tusk.” 
It was necessary that it should be immediately 
extracted, to allow the other to grow in its proper 
place. Harry’s mother had explained all this to 
him before he came. She had shown him how 
his mouth would be disfigured if the tooth were 
allowed to grow; that although the pain would 
be considerable, yet it would not last long, and 
if he resolutely made up his mind he could bear 
it. Harry came fally prepared to stand the try- 
ing ordcal like a man. 

Determined as he was to be courageous, his 
heart did flatter s0 it could almost be seen to beat 
under his jacket as he saw the doctor with the 
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In a tremulous 
voice he asked the doctor : “ Will it hurt mach?” 

“0, no, not in the least! I never hurt good 
little boys like you, do I, Mrs. Gordon ?” he re- 
plied, appealing to that lady. - 

“T did not know teeth could ever be extracted 
without pain. Yes, Harry, I should think it 
must hart you, perhaps a good deal ; but I think 
you can bear pain, can’t you?” said his mother. 

The doctor looked surprised; it wasn’t the 
way he was in the habit of managing children. 
He had had many difficult cases, but had always 
practised deception of this kind. Harry shut his 
eyes, kept tightly hold of his mother’s hand, and 
moved not or groaned, as the tooth, with a jerk 
which nearly took his head with it, came out of 
his mouth. It was a bad tooth to pull, and had 
two long prongs. 

“Did I stand it well, mother?” said Harry. 

“Nobly, bravely, my son!” And Mrs. Gor- 
don kissed him tenderly, and stroked his curly 
hair with all a mother’s fondness. 

Harry stepped high and proudly as he walked 
home, and felt that he had undergone a difficult 
surgical operation. The pleasure he experienced 
far more than counterbalanced the pain he had 
suffered. 

“ Did it hurt you much ?” said his father, as 
he listened to an account of the morning’s trans- 
actions when he came home to dinner. 

“ Yes, it did a great deal ; but mother told me 
it would before I went, and I made np my mind 
to bear it well.” 

“Harry,” said his mother, in the evening, 
“was it my ball of red yarn you were playing 
with yesterday in the garden ?”” 

“O, no, mother, it was a red leather ball Ed- 
die Pratt lent me.” 

His mother believed him. Harry had never 
told her a lie, and why should he? his mother had 
never told or acted a falsehood to him. 

Dear little Harry Gordon; you'll never go far 
astray with such a mother as you have to guide 
you! You dwell in the sunshine of love and 
truth. Mothers, if you wish to be honored and 
respected by your children, deal honestly with 
them by word and act. 





THE BUTHANASIA OF NATURE. 

Said a distinguished foreigner from continen- 
tal Europe, when shown a sketch of our autum- 
nal scenery, before he had seen it in nature, 
“This ® a caricature ;” but ben he had wit- 
nessed it, “The drawin, “does not 
come up to nature.” i rae a pours country 
must America be,” once said the simple minded 
Nestorians of Persia, when hooking at the same 
drawing, “what a strange country must America 
be, where the people live in wooden houses and 
the trees are painted.” —Dr. Hitchcock. 
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A LOYAL HUNGARIAN LADY. 

On the death of King Albert, of Hungary, a 

werful party desired to offer the throne to the 
King of Poland, while Queen Elizabeth (the 
widow of King Albert) naturally wished to re- 
tain it for the son whose birth she confidently 
anticipated, and as one step towards this end she 
resolved to get possession of the mysterious 
“golden round,” from which a consecrating in- 
fluence was supposed to emanate. Helena Kot- 
tanner, a lady-in-waiting, and a kind of instruc- 
tress to the young princess, lier daughter, con- 






sented to assist her in this undertaking, though 
fully aware that she thereby incurred deadly 
peril. It would take too much space to recount 


the various difficulties that occurred, and the pa- 
tience and courage by which they were sur- 
mounted, until the final moment when the three 
locked doors, by which the crown was guarded, 
had all been broken through, and Helena sat 
alone in the middle of the night listening, while 
her accomplice in the innocent theft fastened on 
the other locks repared for the purpose, that the 
loss might not be immediately covered. The 
sacred crown was then sewn up in a crimson 
velvet cushion, but it had still various adventures 
to through before it got to Komorn and was 
delivered to the queen. One of these was the 
narrowly cacaping being sunk along with its 
uardians, and a party of noble ladics, in the 
anube. 

“When we got to the place where we were to 
dine,” writes Helena, “my trusty companion 
took the cushion containing the crown, and carried 
it into the chamber and _Isid it on a table op, 
site me, so that it remained all the time under 
my eyes ; and when we had dined he took it and 
laid it on the sledge as before, and we drove on 
till it was quite dark at night when we got to the 
Danube. This was still covered with ice, but the 
ice was thin in some places, and when we got to 
the middle of the river the carriage that held the 
young ladies broke in and upset, and they could 
Not see one another, and raised a great scream- 
ing. I was very much frightened, too, for I 
thought nothing but that we and the: sacred 
crown were going to the bottom of the river. 
Bat God was our helper, so that no one got un- 
der the ice, but some of the things that were in 
the carriage fell in and were lost. And I took 
the Duchess of Silesia, and the first of the young 
ladies, with me on the sledge, and so wigh God’s 
help we got across, and so did the others.” 

he sacred crown arrived at Komom almost 
in the same hour in which the head on which it 
was to be placed made its appearance in the 
world, but Helena’s cares wore not yet over. It 
is, or was, considered indispensable to a Hunga- 
rian sovereign, not only that he should wear thi 
particular corona regni, but that he should be 
crowned by the Archbishop of Grau, and at 
Weissenburg ; and as, three months after his 
birth, it was deemed fitting that the young Lad- 
islaus shonid go through this ceremony, another 
perilous journey had to be undertaken, through 
a country mostly indispored to the royal party. 
The crown, wrapped carefully in cloths, was 
laced in the straw at the bottom of the young 
cradle, “for his grace did not yet-lie upon 
fe }, and we put by the side of ita long spoon, 
stteh an is uscd to make pap, 80 that if anybody 
put his hand into the cradle he would think there 
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were only the things for making tha noble kine’s 


ap. 

Phe cradle was carried by four men in armor 
—Helena and the nurse riding by the side of it, 
but sometimes it rained, so that the “neble 
king ” got wet, and Helena had to take off her 
own mantle to cover him; sometimes the dust 
blew into his grace’s eyes so that he could not 
see, and sometimes his grace roared so lustily 
that Helena was obliged to dismount and take 
him out ‘of his cradle and carry him on foot 
through the marshes. _In this manner they made 
their entrance into Weissenburg, the knights 
having also alighted, and formed in a circle, with 
drawn swords, round the tiny monarch and the 
crown, which appears the most important per- 
sonality of the two. 

Here we must leave the faithful Helena, who, 
we are glad to find, had the honor of holding 
the “noble king” at his coronation at St. 
Stephen’s altar, und, moreover, of receiving on 
her arm the blow of the sword given when his 

race was dubbed a knight, and subsequently 

olding him up in a cloth of gold to the admira- 
tion of all beholders. His ce himeelf, as she 
naively remarks, “had little joy in his corona- 
tion, for he wept with a lond voice, so that he 
could be heard through the whole church ;” but, 
at least, his subjects could loyally remark, “ that 
they should have tken it for the voice of a child * 
a year old.”—Lady’s Newspaper. 








ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 

A cértain cattle dealer in Irvine is frequently 
in the habit, when visiting Ayr market on Tues- 
days, of leaving his dog behind him. On these 
occasions, upon missing his master, the animal 
has been frequently known to take the next train 
to Ayr, visit the cattle market, and, not finding 
the object of his search, return again to Irvine. 
His conduct has often attracted the notice of the 
guanis on the line, and his movements have been 
watched. But we have not heard by what class 
he is accustomed to travel, and a“ what rate he is 
charged.—A gentleman’s dog having been con- 
victed of sheep stealing, he told a man to shoot 
him the following morning. The dog was lying 
in the room at the time, and apparently listening 
to the conversation. Whether he understood it 
or not, I will not pretend to determine; bat the 
very first time the door was open he bolted out, 
and never again came within reach of his old 
master.—Morris. 

‘WINE IN SPAIN. 

In the “Blue Book,” just published, on wine- 
producing countries and the vine discasc, we 
read that a “proprietor of vineyards on the 
Huesca, in Arragon, assured Mr. Lumley that 
the drought of the ing summer was 80 t 
and the vintage so plentiful, that it would have 
been easier for him to irrigate his vineyards with 
wine than with water. Again, unable to find 
room for his new stock of wine, or to get rid of it 
at even one real cantaro (about a half-cent 
per gallon), and there being a scarcity of earth, 
Jars or vats, he was obliged to throw away the 
whole of thet vear’s vintage. Many of the dis- 
tricts of Onl *,astile are equally prolific. Wine, 
in fact, is che: than water, and it is not un- 
usual for bricklayers to mix their mortar with 
wine instead of water.”—Traveller. 


‘SHE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


‘Without is neither gold nor 3 
Within, for birds, the birch-logs sing; 
Yet, summer-iike, we rit between 
‘The autumn and the spring.—J. G. Warrrims. 


Moisture in Plant-Houses. 
Is isa greet mistake, which even gardeners make, in 


keeping their greenhouses far too dry ln the winter. A | 


little reflection will easily show this. Frem the time the 
plants sre housed till the time they go out, there is 
almost always @ very great difference in the outside and 
tueide temperature. So long as this is the case, the glass 
being much colder than the inside. condensation is per- 
petually going on; besides the heated alr and moisture 
‘are constantly passing out through every nook and cran- 
ny, taking away an immense volume of moisture. When- 
over your fires are strong, or a great difference exists be- 
tween the external and internal temperature, see that 
there is no lack of moisture. If the house is low and 
amall, by well damping the floor all over whenever dry, 
no harm will come; but if the bouses are large and lofty, 
then evaporating pans should be pisced on the fives and 
Pipes, im addition to wetting the floor. One great benefit 
of shutters to houses consists in their preventing excessive 
condensation taking place during cold clear nights. 


4 Hint to Lovers of Flowers. 

A most beautiful and easily-attained show of evergreens 
may be had by s very simple plan, which has been found 
to answer remarkably well on # small scale. If geranium 
branches, taken from luxuriant and healthy trees just 
before the winter sets in, be cut as for slips and immersed 
in poap-water, they will, after drooping for a few days, 
shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, and continue int 
the finest vigor all the winter. By placing a number of 
bottles thus filled in s flower-basket, with mom to conceal 
tile bottles. a show of evergreens is easily ensured for the 
whole season. They require no fresh water. 
Begonia Incarnate. 

This is another plant whieh should be mentioned here, 
it mow belng the season when calis are constantly made 
for bouquets and cat flowers. The begonis produces 
through the winter months « profusion of flowers, the 
color of which is good by artificial Hight. Its real color, 
‘as ite name implies, is a beautiful flesh, inclining to pink ; 
while it is sometimes found nearly white. It is very easily 
strock from cuttings at any season of the year, but is best 
done in February or March. When struck, pot off into 
small pots, and stop any growth likely to take the lead. 
Petunia Imperialis. 

‘This novelty first became known here in 1856, being 
sent from the Réyal Nursery, Slough, England. It has 
new become a great favorite, though not at all common. 
It Is as double as a fine carnation ; and as it is disposed to 
bloom abundantly, with s short, stout, vigorous habit, it 
will become s great favorite for ‘pot cultare.”” The spe- 
chen we saw was white, very double and sweet-ecented. 
Its ftagrance pertakes something of the ten-week stock. 
‘They are very suitable for parlor plants, and if preperty 
teated, will bloom abundsntly all winter. 
Siniarubs. 

‘The false quasdis. Btove plate with Mowy flowers, 
natives of the West Indies, nearly allied to quasiia. 
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The Polyanthus. 

As a greenhouse plant, to arrange and give variety with 
Chinese primulas, pansies, daisies, etc., the beautiful poly- 
anthus ie well adapted. There are several double kinds, 
with white, yellow, copper, salmon, lilac, purple and vari- 
egated flowers, all of which would do well, besides many 
single kinds with exquisite markings. This plant, it le 
well known, forms one of the number of plants usually 
| termed by Europeans, “ Florists’ Flowers,” all of which 
| are single, and somewhat too tender for general cultiva- 
; tion. The only difficulty lies in summer, and which 
| nearly vanishes, if the old roots are parted in the spring. 
| For soil, use good turfy loam, slightly sandy; If destitute 
of vegetable matter, add a little well rotted leaf mould or 
rottep manure. In this the plant will grow to perfection, 
and afford an abundance of flowers. 


Common flowering Plants. 

There is nothing too commbn, or betokening stinginess, 
‘want of taste or poverty, in having the oldest and simplest 
plant well grown and bloomed in a pot; everybody loves 
to see them. Look in almost any extensive greenhouse, 
and you will see fair proportion of the plants are those 
common to almost any garden. Not one of them but the - 
poorest man in the next village might rave at his window, 
and yet everybody admires them. Fashion, as in all 
other things, devotes most care to costly plants; but will 
anybody sey that a window filled with verbenas, violets, 
mignonettes, convolvull and asters does not look as bright 
and pleasant as one in which we see Japan lilies, Cape 
Jasmines, isopogon, hibbertia, and other rare and expen- 
aive flowers? 


Boses. . 

‘We will give here the names ofa few reses, which have 
been thoroughly tested :—Chipetowsikoff, a large deep 
crimson blossom; Jules Margottin, one of the hardiest 
roses under cultivation, bearing ® bright erimson flower; 
Rosini Margottini, a very fragrant blossom. deep carmine, 
which opens best in showery weather; Madame Rigeaus, 
[dark pink tinged with white, a moderate grower, but 
should find a place in every garden or greenhoure; Lord 
Raglan, this is one of the darkest crimson roses known, as 
in some parts it approaches a black—it is a hardy and 
vigorous grower. 

Ximinesia. 

Annual and perennial flowers, natives of Mexico, with 
brilliant yellow flowers, which will grow in any common 
garden soll, They are coarse growing but very showy. 
‘There are two biennial species, which should be kept ins 
frame during winter, and transplanted to the open border 
In the spring. 


Votkamerin. 

Nearty all the plants formerly included in thie genus 
have been removed to clerodendram, and it now contains 
onty two speckes—one stove-shrub, with white flower 
from the West Indies, and the othere halt-hardy tree, 
with beautifal purple flewers, from Nepaul. 


BDacalyptus. 

Avstratien trees of enormous size, some species of which - 
‘are grown in Bngiand ss greeshouse shrubs. They shopia 
be grown tn loam and pest, and are propagated by eut- 
tings which are very Giffeals to strike. 


Symphoricarpes. 
Michaax's name for the common snowberry—s name 


‘very slightly known and rarely used. 
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Gnrions Matters. 


Singular Suffering. 

Theodore Rougeot recently died in Bangor, Maine, after 
‘a life of singular suffering. When thirteen years of age 
he was taken with inflammatory rheumatism, and was 
almost helpless for two years; he then recovered, but in 
two years thereafter was attacked again, and continued 
entirely helpless and confined to his bed for eighteen 
years! There was but one joint (that of one thumb) that 
he could move. He was obliged to be bolstered np in bed 
in one position, partly in a sitting posture, for the eighteen 
years; he could talk and read well, but could not other 
‘wise stir or move; his food was made very fine, and sucked 
up or mumbled over in his mouth, as bis jaws were im- 
movable; he was nothing but skin and bone. yet his ap- 
petite and general health were good. His mind was clear, 
his memory good, and he was a person of considerable in- 
telligence and quite s reader. He lived with his parents 
a couple of miles from Bangor, and was kindly cared for 
by ® paticnt and attentive mother and other relatives 
during his long and tedious illness. 








Wonderful. 

‘The Charleston Courier publishes an account of a re- 
markable African boy, living in Savannah, blind, and in 
feature resembling an idiot. His only wonderful gift is 
the power of musical composition and execution, and thie 
fe entirely natural. He plays apon the ptano forte, sud 
has only to heara piece once to re-produce it, not only 
accurately, but with the same shades of expression which 
the performer gave to It. His touch is said to be wonder- 
fully delicate, while at the same time it has great force. 
That the boy’s talent is not alone a development of the 
faculty of memory snd the power of imitation, is shown 
by his improvisations, which the paper alluded to com- 
mends as of exceeding beauty. The countenance of the 
child when he is not under the influence of music is said 
to be almost repulsive, vacant and ugly. But the mo- 
ment his fingers call the sound from his instrument, his 
face lights up with inspiration, and becomes absolutely 
beautiful. 

Kitten reared by a Ferret. 

A laborer some years since having a female ferret, with 
four young ones about a week old, and requiring food for 
them, robbed a cat of a kitten of about the same age, and 
threw it into the hutch, expecting it to be immediately 
killed. To his surprise, as soon as it began to ery the fer- 
ret placed it with {ts young, suckled it, and it thrived, 
and becamea fine cat. After it grew up it was always 
partial to the ferrets, and they were often seen at play 
together. Another laborer informed us that be had a cat 
which, being deprived of its kittens, suckled a young rab- 
bit that he had brought it about a fortnight old, and that 
the rabbit and its foster mother gambolled together, to 
the great amusement of his childsen and others. 

The Robin. 

In one of Mary Russell Mitford’s fairylike notes, written 
‘within three weeks of her death, she seys:—'' I am some- 
timses wheeled from my fiseside to the window; and about 
& month ago « redbreast came to that window and tapped. 
Of course we auswered the appeal by fixing a little tray 
outside the window-aill, and keeping it well supplied with 
Dread and crambe; and now he not only comes himself, 
but hes introdueed his kinsfolk and friends. Think how 
great a pleasure!” 





CURIONS MATTRRS. 


Fickleness of Fortune. 

‘The Albany Standard relates the following instance of 
vicissitude’of fortune :—'* A few years ago one of the most 
active and succesafal business men in the city of Hudson 
was Leonart Wells. Everything he touched turned into 
mosey. He once made $10,000 in an hour by a purchase 
‘and sale of a piece of realestate. Fifteen years ago Mr. 
Wells was worth $70,000. Shortly after luck turned 
against him. He lost $31,000 by buying stock in the 
Hudson and Berkshire Railroad. This was followed by 
other losses caused by endorsements. In less than eight- 
eon months Mr. Wells passed from affluence to extreme 
poverty—from being worth $70,000, to being worth not 
one cent. Mr. Wells ie now a resident of Albany, and 
earns a living for bimeelf and family by peddling candies, 
apples and doughnuts. We ere happy to sey that be 
bears the decrees of fate with becoming philosophy. He 
is as cheerfal to-day as he was when be was knows a1 8 
“men of fortune.’ He earns an honest living, and is de- 
termined to enjoy it.” 

Curious Oasualty. 

A singular and truly affiicting casualty cocurved in 
Otmstead, Cuyahogs county, New York, lately. A bright 
litdle lad of threg or four years of age, son of Mr. Briggs, 
Srishing to see the men dress hogs, his mother put on his 
cloak, and the father placed him in the branches of an 
apple tree, where he could look on and be out of the way. 
The child was perched near by his father, and directly 
over where persons frequently passed to bring hot water, 
ete. Nothing unusual was observed, but whea, after 
some time, the father lifted down his little son, to his 
horror he found him dead! The cloak had caught ons 
lmb and strangled the child. 


EXffeote of Chicory upon the Hyes. 

It has been observed in Vienna, that those employed in 
chicory-grinding are much troubled with affections of 
the eyes; and J. W. Slater. in a lecture delivered at the 
Mechanics’ Institution, Sheffield, Bngisod, has stated 
that a young man of that town, by trade a coffee-roaster, 
was in the habit of reading for two hours at night, after 
concluding his work. Whenever he has been roasting 
chicory he finds himself unable to read—not from an 
outward Irritation of the eye, but, as he phrases it, from 
‘8 feeling of *‘ deadness”” in that organ. All this serves to 
proves that chicory has s specifically injurious effect upon 
the optic nerve. 


A malicious Will. 

‘A very odd case of petty malice in will-making was that 
of © man who, not having a penny in the world, left # 
will, in which he bequeathed to his friends and acquatn- 
tances large estates in various parts of England, money 
in the funds, rings, Jewels and plate. His inducement 
was the prospect of the delight of his friends at first learp- 
ing about the rich possessions which were to be theirs, 
‘and then the bitter disappointment at finding how they 
had been hoazed. 


Geological Fact. 
An artesian well in Sevannah was bored to the depth of 


980 feet, a year since, when an obstruction was met it was 
impossible to penetrate or remove by pressure. Several 
hundred tons weight were placed on the tubing, and there 
they rested for nearly s year without any effect. On the 
day before the shock of earthquake felt in South Carolins 
and Georgia Deo. 20, however, the weights triumphed, 
and the tubing sunk thirty feet below the ground. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Discovery. 

‘The Bulletin de I’Institut Egyptien states that Mr. Ma- 
riette lately found neara mummy discovered at Thebes 
various curious articles, amongst which were these :—Ten 
gold bracelets for the legs, two other bracelets formed of 
pearls put on gold threads, another of gold, well executed, 
Dearing mythological symbols; a gold diadem ornamented 
with mosaics and surmounted by two sphynxes, a mirror 
with gold ornaments, s figure of a king standing in a 
boat with two divinities pouring water on his head and 
two birds flying above him; a figure of « boat in gold, 
containing ten silver figures of sailors rowing and one ofa 
person singing at the prow; e poniard with a gold ecab- 
Dard, the blade being the finest specimen of Egyptian 
‘workmanship yet discovered, and containing encrusted in 
St a plece of bronse, on which are various ornaments and 
hieroglyphs; and s hatchet, the blade of which is in gold, 
and the handle ornamented with gold. 


A French Belle a Hundred Yearsago. - 

‘Madame de Genlls, in her Memoirs, describes the train- 
ing she underwent to fit her for Parisian society in the 
last century :—'I had two teeth pulled out; I had whale- 
Done stays that pinched me terribly; my feet were im- 
prisoned in tight shoes, with which it was impossible for 
me to walk; I had three or four thousand curl-papers put 
on my head, and I wore, for the first time in my life, 6 
hoop. In order to get rid of my country attitudes, I ha@ 
‘an iron collar put on my neck; and, as I squinted a little 
at times, I was obliged to put on goggles as soon as I 
awoke in the morning, and these I wore for hours. I 
‘was, moreover, ndt a little surprised when they talked of 
giving me a master to teach me what I thought I knew 
well enough already—to walk. Besides all this, I wae for- 
Didden to run, to leap, or to ask questions.” 


Romantic Marriage. 

Amarziags, which has been brought about in a very 
Tomaatic manner, was celebrated at St. John’s Episcopal 
Chapel, Gresneck, Scotland, lately. Mr. Thomas Pendred, 
of Dublin, a member of the orchestra of the Theatre Koy- 
‘al, was on board the royal mail stegmerPersia last sum- 
mer on voyage from New Xork, when a lady passenger, 
‘Miss Marie Kobl, of Berne, Switserland, fell overboard, 
the ship then being under full steam. Mr. Pemdred leap- 
ed after ber, and was the means of saving her life, and 
this gallant action led to the happy event which has 
taken piace. 


Lightning and Fish. 

‘Throughout the West Indies, on mornings after a dis- 
play of sheet-lightning, immense quantities of needle- 
shaped fish are found congregated at the mouths of rivers. 
‘The firet day after the lightning they are caught and sold 
in the markets, and are then delicate food. The second 
day they are still found, but more developed, having be- 
come larger, coarser, and having black heads. ‘They are 
then but little eaten. The fact is undeniable that these 
creatures appear after aheet-lightning, and at no other 
times. 

Strange Custom. > 

‘A peculiar custom prevails at Norham, Durham, that If 
the banns of marriage be thrice published, and the mar- 
riage does not take place, the refusing party, whether 
male or female, pays forty shillings to the vicar, as 8 
pensity for ‘ soorning ‘the Church.” 
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Sagacity of the Bear. 3 

That wild beasts of al} Rigds‘ere s¢hred away by fire is 
a well known fact; but the hungry beer is of so cunning 
a natare, that it even sets at deflance the flaming circle, 
which would at other times afford s secure protection to 
the sleeping traveller. It is true that the bear does not 
venture to cross the fiery barrier, but it contrives to avoid 
the difficulty in a most ingenious manner. Going to the 
nearest stream, it immerses itself in the water 20 as to 
saturate its fur with moisture, and then returning to the 
spot where the intended prey lies asleep, the animal rolls 
over the flaming embers, quenching the fire, and then 
makes Its attack upon the aleeper. This curious fact is 
well known among the natives of Siberis, eo that they 
have good grounds for the respect.in wisielt they hold the. 
bear's intellectual powers. 

The Bird of the Tolling Bell. 

Among the highest woods and deepest glens of Brazile 
sound is sometimes heard, so singular that the noise 
seems quite unnatural ; it is like the distant and solemn 
tolling of a chureh-bell struck at intervals. This extre- 
ordinary noise proceeds from the arawonda. The bird 
site at the top of the highest trees in the deepest forests, 
and though constantly heard in the most desert places, {0 
is very rarely seen. It ts'imposstble to conceive anything 
of more solitary character than the profound silence of 
the woods, broken only by the metaitfe and almost super. 
natural sound of tht invisible bird, coming from the alr, 
and seeming to fellow wherever you go. The arawonda ie 
white, with a circle of red round its eyes; ita size is about 
that of a small pigeon. 


Somnambulism. 

‘The majority of mankind are inclined to beliove that a 
sleep-walker is guided’ by a providential instinct, which 
leads him safely across parapete, along the edges of preci- 
pices, and through fordable streams, landing him unhurt 
on the safe ride. Many surprising feats of this kind have, 
indeed, been secomplished, but they must be regurded as 
exceptional. Recently, an American editor of high repute 
took a fatal leap from a precipice whilst in & state of som- 
nambulism; and young man in Londen, whilst sleep- 
walking, raised the window of bis room, and leaped inte 
the street, Yatully freeturing hia skull. Those who behold 
a sleep-walker should not refrain, either from metives of 
tenderness or curiosity, from waking the aleeper. It te 
wrong to do so sbruptly; but the unfortunate person 
should be carefully and gently rousdd. 

A Dog with s wooden Leg. 

Mr: Robert Howard, landlord of the Railway Inn, near 
the Droyleden Railway station, England, has in his pos- 
seraion a Scotch terrier with » wooden leg, which runs 
about with a scarcely perceptible limp. The dog hed its 
Tight fore foot amputated by an express train several 
monthe ago, and « veterimazy surgeon from Manebester 
Deing informed thes It was  favosite pat; not only dressed 
its wounds, but shortly afterwards suppited it- with an 
artificial mb, of which it appears somewhat proud. 


Remarkable. 

‘Miss Phebe Newbegin, who did in Nentucket, letely, 
at the advanced ageef 93 years 8 months, leaves a sister 
pearly 90 years of age, with whom she has slept every 
Right for eighty-eight years, with the exception of three 
‘weeks during childhood. when Mary, the surviving sister, 
went to Newburyport with her mother. The deceased 
never left the island. 
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Oltinkers in Stoves. 

Persons troubled with elinkers adhering to the Itning of 
their stoves or furnaces, may be interested in knowing, 
says the Scientific American, that by placing a few oyster 
shells In the grate, while the fize is ignited, the clinkers 
will soon become loosened so as to be readily removed 
without the danger of breaking the lining. We heve 
tried this remedy ; end while the chemical ection is fn- 
volved in mystery, ¢ actomplished the result td our 
satisfaction. 


Vermicelli Pudding. 

Soak four ounces of vermicelli im cold water for one 
hour; pour the water off, put on the fire with a quart of 
sweet milk, shake it till it bolls, draw tt aside until the 
anfik is all soaked in. Beat up four eges with two ounces 
of dugar; mince two ounces of lemon-peel. Mix all to 
gether, und bake in » puddting-dich. If bofted, it will re- 
quire six eggs instead of four. Put ina buttered stsxpe, 
an boll two hours. 


‘Take Jamaice ginger-reet, two and a half ounces; boll- 
ing water, one pint; lump suger, two and s half pounds; 
citric acid, two drachme; bruise the ginger-root, infuse it 
four hours in the water, and to the strained liquor add 
the sugar, and dissolve it with the aid of best; remove the 
eoum, and lastly add the eltric acid. 


Aplain Custard. 

Boll a pint of new milk, keeping » Uttle beck to mix 
with: e tablespoosfileffiour. Thicken the milk. with the 
flour, let it cool « little, and then edd one ogg well besten. 
Bweeten to taste. Set it om the fire again and stir until 
the egg burns, but do not let it boll. A little lemon or 
‘almond may be added: 

How to preserve Ladies’ Furs. 

Fine fars should be kept inacold place. An experi 
‘enced dealer will tell, the moment he puts his hand on « 
piece of fur, if it has been lying tm a warm, dry atmos- 
phere; it renders the firr harsh, dry and shabby, entirely 
destroying the rich; smooth softness whieh it will have if 
kept im a cold recom. 


Bel Broth. 

Giean half « pound of small eels, and set them oa with 
three pints of water, some pursiey, one slice of onion, 8 
few peppercorns ; let them slaamer till the esis are broken, 
end the broth good, or seduced toe pint anda heif. Add 
alt, and strain it off. It is very muteitions. 


Beef Tea. 

us one pound of fleshy beef in thin slices; simmer. 
‘with s-quart of water an hour and a haif after it has once. 
Dolled and been skimmed. Season, if spproved; but it 
‘wants generally only @ little salt. 
Basence of Ginger. 

Bruise four ounces of Jamaica ginger, and gut 4 into 
Pintief rectified spisttsef wine. Lot it remain « fortnight, 
then press and filesr i A lldtlo-cseunes-ef segenme may 
dewdded, if wished. ; 

Begs. 

An egg broken into a cup of tea, or beaten and mixed 
with a besin of milk, makes s breakfast more supporting 
than tes alone 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


To keep Beds well aired. 

Nothing morg is necessary than to fill a large stone bot- 
tle with boiling water, and to put It into the bed, which, 
with the bolster and pillows, should be pressed round it 
ina heed. It is astonishing the number of hours it witl 
be found warm. By this simple contrivance no one need 
fear giving a friend damp bed, even if it is only done 
once s fortnight. Care must be taken to have the bottle 
weil corked, and, to prevent acckients, It would be es well 
to the it down. 


Arrowroot, 

It fe very necessary to be carefal not to get the eoum- 
terfeit sort; if genutbe, it is very nourishing, especially 
for persons with weak bowels. Put into a mucepen halfe 
phut of water, a glass Of sherry, or s spoonful of brandy, 
grated nutmeg, and fitie sugar; boil up ones, then 
mix it by degrees into a dessert spoonful of arrowrcot, 
previously rubbed smooth with two spoonsful of cold 
water. 


Hair Wash. 4 

Get one ounce of borax, half an ounce of camfplior, 
powder them finely, and dissolve them in one quart of 
bolting water. When cold the solution will \be ready for 
use. Damp the hair with this frequently. It not only 
clearises and beautifies, but strengthens the hair, preserves: 
thy color, and prevents early baldness. 

Bread Cheesecakes. 

‘Slice e small loaf as thin as possible; pour on # a pint 
Of belling cream ; whem well soaked beat it very fine; add 
eight eggs, half a pound of butter, a grated nutmeg, balf 
‘8 pound of currants, s sposnful of brandy or white wine; 
‘beat them up well together, and bake in raised crusts er 
patty-pans. 

To clean Alabaster. 

Tor cleaning alabaster, there is nothing better than 
soap and water. Steins may be removed by washing with 
sosp and water, then whitewashing the stained pert, let- 
ting {0 stand some hours, then rinsing ‘off the whitewash 
and rubbing the patt stelmed:. 


Bread Omelet. 

Put im.a large teacup of breed crumbs, s tenoup of 
cream, spoonful of butter, with mit, pepper and put- 
meg; when the bread has absorbed the cream, breek im 
the eggs, beat them a little with the mixture, and fry Mike 
omelet. 


Ehuaberb Jam. 

To seven pounds of rhubarb edd four sweet oranges 
and five pounds of sugar. Peel aad cut up the rhubarb. 
Put in the thin peel of the oranges ad the pulp, afer 
taking ont the seeds and all the whites. Boil all together 
for one heur and « half. 

Blueing for Clothes. 

Take one ounce of soft Prussian blue, powder it, and 
put it intoa bottle with one quart of clear rain water, ' 
and a querter of an ounce of oxalic scki powdered. A 
teaspoonful is sufficient for a large washing. 





To clean Gold Laag. 

Gold lace is easily eleaned and restored to its original 
Dbeightness by rubbing it with a soft brush dipped in roche 
alum burnt, sifted to a very fine powder. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Seed Cake. 

Beat one pound of butter to a cream. adSing gradually s 
quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, beating both together ; 
have ready the yolks of eighteen eggs, and-the whites of 
ten, beaten separately; mix im the whites first, and then 
the yolks, and beat the whole for ten minutes; add two 
grated nutmegs. one pound and s half of flour, and mix 
them very gradually with the other Ingredients; when 
the oven is ready, beat in three ounces of picked caraway- 
seeds. 


Ginger Cordial. 

‘This is made with the essence of ginger. It is preferred 
coloved, and therefore may be well prepared by simple 
digestion. One drachm will be found to be enough for 
two gallons of spirit. The addition of two or three drops 
each of essence of lemon and orange-peel, with a spoonful 
of essence of cardamoms toesch gallon, will improve it. 
If wanted dark, It may be colored with burnt sugar. The 
quantity of sugar is ene « half pounds to the gallon. 





For e Cough. 
Procure « small quantity of Peruvian bark at s chem- 


fat’s where you have reason to believe a genuine article 
may be obtained, and, on the very first symptoms of frri- 
4ation of the throat, and disposition towards what is 
termed ‘‘ hacking.” chew a plese about the size of 8 bean. 
‘This will at once relieve ; and, on recurrence of the symp- 
toms, apply the same remedy. Two or three doses will 
cure. 


Queen Cake. 

Mix one pound of dried flour, the same of sifted sugar 
atl washed currants; wash one pound of butter in ruse- 
water, best {t well, then mix-with It eight eggs, yolks and 
whites beaten separately, and put in the dry ingredients 
bby degrees; beat the whole eu honr; butter little tins, 
teacups, or sancers, filling them only half full; sift a little 
fine sugar just as you put them into the oven. 
Oranverry Pudding. 

Beli ove. pint and a kaifof cranberries cleared of the 
otalke in four ounces of sugar and water, until they are 
broken, and form a kind of jam; make up a large ball of 
it; cover it well with rice washed clean and dry; then 
round each fld s floured plete of cloth, which tie as for 
dumplings. Boll them one hour; sift sugar over when 
served, and butter in a bost. 


Peppermint Cordial. 

‘Take thirteen gallons of rectified spirit, one in five un- 
der hydrometer proof, twelve pounds of loaf sugar, one 
pint of epirit of wine that will fire gunpowder, fifteen pen- 
nyweights of oll of peppermint, and as much water as-will 
fll up the cask, which should be set on end after the 
‘whole has been well roused. Bnough for tweaty gallons. 


Arich Christmas Padding. 

One pound of raisins stoned, one pound of currants, 
half s pound of beef-euct, quarter of & pound of sugar, 
two spoonsful of flour, three eggs, 8 cup of sweetmeats, 
and a wineglass of brandy. Mix well, and boil in a mould 
eight hours. 


Parisian Mode of roasting Apples. 

Select the largest apples, svoop out the core withdet 
cutting quite through; fill the hollow with butter and 
fine soft sugar; let them roast in a slow oven, and serve 
up with the syrup. 
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Ginger Pudding. 

To half a pound of flour add s quarter of » pound of 
suet shred very fine, a quarter of a pound of molet sugar, 
and tao lange teacpoénsful of grated ginger; mix together, 
turn dry into s basin efther buttered or dipped into cold 
water; tle the cloth over very light, and boll three hours. 
‘This is a pudding within everybody's reseb. 

German Puffs. 

A quarter of a pound of almonds beaten very fine in s 
mortar with rose-water, six eggs.well beaten, leaving out 
two of the whites, two spoonsful of flour, two ounces of 
butter, a littl nutmeg, and six ounces of sugar all well 
mined with « pint of cream, baked it buttered patty- 
pans, served with wine sauce. 


Antidote against Poison. 

‘Hendreds of lives might bave been saved by « know- 
ledge of this simple receipt :—A large teaspoonful of nade 
mustard mixed ins tumbler of warm water, and swallowed 
‘as scom as possible. It acts as an instant emetic, suff- 
ciently powerful to remove all that is lodged in the 
stomach. e 


To make Isinglass Size. 

‘This may also be prepared in the manner above directed. 
for the glue, by increasing the proportion of the water 
for dissolving it, and the seme holds goed of parchment 
sim. A better wort of the common size may be likewise 
made by treating cuttings of gtovers’ leather in the.same 


Worth Knowing. 

Boil three or four onions ine pint of water. Then with 
a gilding brush do over your glasses and frames, and 
Test assured that the files will mot light on the articles 
washed. This may be used-without apprebensiom, as it 
‘will not do the least injury to the framen A 


Raspberry Vinegar. ‘ 

To every quart of raspberdes put one pint of beat vin- 
egar. Stir them twice s day for three days, then strain 
off the iquor. Toeach pint put one pound of loaf sugar. 
Bojl it half an hour, and skim it well; then bottle and 
cork it close. 3 


‘To season new Barthenware. 

Before using, place it in a boiler with cold water, and 
then heat ft gradually, and let. it remain in till the water 
is cool. This will render it lees liable to crack, especially 
if used for baking in. 

Lotion for a Sprain. 

Take of camphorated spirit, common vinegar, spirits of 
turpentine, of each one ounce. Or else take compound 
soap liniment, one ounce ands half; laudanum, half at 
ounce ; mix. 


Ising for a Plum Cake. 

Take the white of an egg, a quarter of a pound of loa 
sugar, and a teaspoonful of gum dragon, melted. Mix 
‘them into a paste, and lay it on the cake. 

Red Ink from woollen Table-Covers. 

Dissolve tn three ounces of hot water ore deachm of 
oxalic acki; apply it warm to the ink spots, and they will 
* quickly disappear. 

Bleeding at the Nose. 

A piece of brown paper folded and placed between the 

upper lip and the gum will stop bleeding at the nose. 





Editor's Gable. 





MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror axp Prorrigror. 





WRESTLING WITH AN ELEPHANT. 

A rather curious scene has occurred in Black- 
burn, England, during a performance in a menag- 
erie. A young man, who had for some time 
been carefully observing the monster elephant, 
determined, like a fighting gladiator of old to try 
the strength of the huge bulk of flesh with his 
own. There is at the end of the elephant’s 
tusks, which are of large size, an iron rod, bind- 
ing one tusk to the gther. Our hero seized hold 
of this, and began to lean with his whole weight 
upon it. Theelephant, not altogether liking this 
sort of treatment, determined for his part to pun- 
ish his audacious antagonist. He raised his great 
head aloft, and the young fellow was swung 
from the ground untit he almost touched the can- 
vass covering, and was no doubt much higher 
than his most wild ambition ever cartied him. 
The animal repeated this, and a second time he 
descended to the ground, when the elephant, 
perhaps, thinking it best to temper justice with 
mercy, wrapped his trank round the hapless and 
now thoroughly humbled-youth, and very uncer- 
emoniously laid him in the mud that overspread 
the floor. The wrestle was ended, the elephant 
coming off the victor, while his combatant picked 
himself up and, amidst the hearty laughter of the 
Spectators, vanished. Of course the Englishman 
was worsted ; but sur Dr. Windship would have 
slang that critter into the middle of next week. 





“Tre Weicoms Guesr.”—The largest and 
best literary weekly paper in America is The 
Welcome Guest. Four cents per copy, every- 
where. This paper is particularly calculated for 
the family, and will grace any parlor in the land, 
and gladden any fireside with its delightful tales, 
sketches, adventures, poems, and selections from 
all the new books of the day. Zt is not a sensa- 
tion paper, yet you will be loth to lay it down 
until you have read every line! 





Patentep.—A Yankce’s invention for ex- 
tracting the lies from quack advertisoments has 
been patented. _ 





Tney ovout.—The assayers at the mint 
ought to be good boatmen, owing to their expe- 
rience in handling the ores. 
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RIDING WITH A LADY. 

The author of “Habits of Good Society” 
says that when you are riding on horseback in 
company with a lady you ought always to ride 
on the right of her, “lest you risk crashing her 
feet.” An American writer says this sottles a 
long-vexed question. But he is mistaken. In 
Engtand, it is the custom to turn ont to the left 
of the road in passing vehicles; here, to the 
right. If, in this country, you ere on the right 
side of the lady, she rans the risk of being spat- 
tered, or having her skirt caught in the wheels. 
But if you ride on her left you protect her in 
these cases, and, moreover, have your right, or 
strongest hand at liberty to assist her in case of 
any difficulty with her horse. As to the danger 
of your crowding her feet, if you are not horse- 
man enough to keep your proper distance, you 
should never undertake to ride with a lady. We 
consider that we have settled the question. 





Sprixe Weatner.—With the coming spring 
weather, hundreds of delicate persons in New 
England will contract the seeds of consumption, 
8 fact that is annually impressed upon all obeerv- 
ing people. Is it not a duty to be on oar guard 
against this terrible enemy? On the first symp- 
toms of cough or cold, let that specific, Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, be at once resorted to, 
and relief will as promptly fullow. No family in 
our peculiar climate should be without the Balsam 
always at hand in their houses. 





VERY PLEASANT.—TIt must be very pleasant 
for a young gentleman soft enough to ask a young 
lady what she thinks of his moustache, to have 
her reply, “0, it’s nice! Just like the down on 


the wings of a butterfly !” 
+ + 


Propici0us.—A Cincinnati editor says that 
he has many a time seen a man on skates jump 
twenty-four feet. Lucky he didn’t say yards, for 
then we might not have believed him ! 


+22 —__ 
Just 8o.—It is very well for little children to 
be lambs, but a very bad thing for them to grow 
up sheep. 
Correr Mixe.—A new copper mine has been 
discovered in Bristol, Connecticut. 
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PROPAGATION OF OYSTERS. 

For the last two years, the emperor, Louis 

Napoleon, has been causing artificial oyster beds 
to be made in the Bay of Saint Brieuc, and al- 
ready the results have surpassed the dreams of 
the most ambitious hope. The parent oysters, 
the old shells with which the bottom of the bay 
is paved, everything, in short, which the drag 
brings up, is laden with young oysterfry—the 
shingle of the beach itself is covered with it. 
‘The fascines bear, on every branch and on their 
smallest twigs, bunches of oysters in such extreme 
profusion that they resemble the apple and pear 
tree in an orchard, whose boughs are hidden, in 
spring, beneath the exuberance of their blossoms. 
You might take them to be petrifications of some 
exuberant fossil seeds or buds. As such a mar- 
vel obtains easier credence by sight than by hear- 
say, specimens have been sent to Paris to bear 
irrefutable testimony to the fact. The young 
oysters hanging to the twigs are already from 
three-quarters of an inch to an inch and a quar- 
ter in breadth. They are therefore fruits which 
have only to ripen to givein eighteen months a 
most abundant return. It appears from this that 
oysters grow much quicker than is imagined. 
There are as many as twenty thousand oyster- 
lings on a single facine, which takes up no more 
toom in the water than a sheaf of wheat docs in 
acornfield. Now, twenty thousand oysters, when 
they have reached the edible state, represents the 
value of four hundred francs, their price current 
being twenty francs the thousand, sold on the 
spot. The returns from this industry are conse- 
quently inexhaustible, because collecting appar- 
Stus can be submerged to any extent, and every 
adult oyster belonging to a bed is the parent of 
from one to three millions of fry. Speaking of 
oysters, Louis Napoleon is very fond of them. 
He likea them on the shell with a drop of vinegar 
and salt, a little cayenne pepper, and 8 squeeze 
of lemon. The Empress Eugenie prefers them 
stewed. We like them both ways. 





A Mistaxe.—It is common to speak of those 
whom a flirt has jilted as her victims, thie is a 
@rave error; her real victim is the man she 
Accepts, 


Linzrat.—The St. Lonis Agricultural and 
Mechanical Society have resolved to offer a pre- 
mum list of $20,000 for their next fair. 








Goop Pay.—Tom Taylor received $250 an 
act for his last dramatization. 





ATavrn.—Pride is aslouda beggar as Want, 
but is much more insolent. 
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AGRICULTURE AT YALE COLLEGE. 

To see Yale College stepping out from among 
the mista of antiquity and the graves of dead 
languages, and “ taking up the shovel and the 
hoe,” is certainly one of the signs of the times. 
She made her debut on this new stage on the 1st 
day of February, having secured the services of 
twenty-five leading agriculturists to sustain her 
in this first effort. These gentlemen are to take 
up all possible subjects connected with agricul- 
ture for the benefit of farmers and gardeners, 
young and.old, and for their own material en- 
lightenment. There are to be three lectures a 
day for the space of a month, each lecture to be 
followed by questions and a discussion. The list 
of names, in which we find Marshell P. Wilder, 
late President of the National Agricultural So- 
cicty, Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, Lewis F. 
Allen, Bsq., of New York, and other eminent 
men, besides Professors Silliman, Porter and 
Johnson, of Yale College, give the highest char- 
acter to the undertaking. The advantages of 
this course are offered go cheaply ($10 fora 
course ticket), that it will draw together large 
numbers. The idea involved in thie enterprise, 
namely, getting together educational capital by 
small contributions of knowledge from large 
numbers, is an important discovery. We do 
not see why it is not susceptible of very extensive 
and varicd application. 





Tue Prixce or Wates.—Late English pa- 
pers say the Prince of Wales will sail for Cana- 
da at the latter end of May or early in June, in 
the line-of-battle ship Renown, 91 guns. The 
suite that will attend his royal highness has not 
yet been arranged, but everything connected with 
this visit, it is stated, will be conducted on a scale 
worthy of the mother country, and calculated 
to do honor to the American colonics. 





Newsparer Novetrr.—lIt is mentioned, as 
the Intest novelty in newspapers, that in addition 
to “births, marriages and deaths,” some of the 
English country papers now add the “ divorces.” 

a 

Vinornra Inon.—The iron manufactured at 
Wheeling, Va., in 1859, sold for upwards of two 
millions of dollars. Old Virginia is fast becoming 
a rival with Pennsylvania in producing iron. 

re 

Removat.—We have removed our publishing 
office up one flight of stairs in the same building, 
No. 22 Winter Street. 





New Worp.—A new word has been coined 
for the lady amateurs of skating—they are 





called skateresecs. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
Nothing more forcibly strikes the American 
traveller in Europe, when he goes abroad for the 
first time, and traverses the streets of the conti- 
_ Rental cities, than the time-worn character of 
nearly all the buildings, public and private, that 
meet his eye. In the old Dutch, in the old Jtal- 
ian, in the old German, Spanish and French 
towns and cities, he beholds everywhere the traces 
of venerable age: moss-grown roofs, crumbling 
house-fronts, with the date of some former cen- 
tary on their gablee—“ stones themselves to ruin 
grown.” Hardly is there an exception to this. 
Paris alone, of all the great continental cities, ex- 
hibits what we Americans call go-ahead-itiveness. 
And he learns, on inquiry, that this peculiar 
steadfastness permeates all society. He will find 
the same family exercising the same trade for 
generation after generation, just as the samo 
family occupies a throne for centuries. Even in 
England be will find certain official costumes, 
absurd enough at the time of their introduction, 
surviving all the changes of fashion, the most un- 
stable of human things—chancellors and judges 
invested with big wigs, and beef-eaters wearing 
the puffed trank-hose, and carrying the halberds 
of the days of bluff King Harry of wife-killing 
memory. You may revisit the old places of 
which we speak after an absence of years, and 
you will find nothing changed. 
But in this country an entirely different state 
of things is noticeablo. There conservatism ; 
here, change. There the struggle is to maintain 
the old; here the constant strife is to intro- 
duce the new. With us, there seems to be an 
almost morbid craving for novelty—in architec- 
ture, in dress, in literature, in domestic economy, 
in everything. How few relics of the revolu- 
tionary past, the heroic days of our history, re- 
main! Scarcely, in each of our great cities, are 
.there two or three of those buildings left which 
were silent witnesses of the struggles of our 
strife for independence; and of these but very 
few that the public generally do not regard as 
eyesores. Are there any lines of circumvalla- 
tion or of breastwork left in some rural locality, 
the rude defences thrown up by our yoeman an- 
cestry when they “bared their foreheads to the 
God of battles,” the ploughshare must fill up or 
level them, not because they are annoyances, 
but because they are old. This fever for novelty 
has torn down many « substantial old house of 
worship that might have stood for a century 
longer, to give room for some new edifice divested 
of all the hallowed and hallowing associations 
that clung round the old. Old trees are hated 
because they are old. Even old men are only 
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permitted to live on enfferance. They are not 
treated with the respect formerly accorded to 
age on account of its wisdom, and its experienee 
of suffering and joy. Old America feels this 
keenly, and diagnises its age as far and as long as 
possible. We have seen octogenarians in tight 
French boots and dyed moustaches, and it is very 
common for old men of seventy to cultivate 
gymnastics and learn the Schottische and Ger- 
man. The revival of the Minuet de la Cour, 
with its slow and stately movements, must bea 
blessing to these old covies, for gout and rhea- 
matism are sad drawbecks in the whirlings of the 
waltz and the vigorous stampings of the polka, 
danced as it ought to be. We may smile at 
these endeavors of superannuated beaux to keep 
pace with the rapid boiling current of juvenility, 
bat it is unjust to do s0, for they are only obey- 
ing the law of inexorable necessity. Longevity 
ia the eyes of Young America is unjostifiable. 
It is true that there is no statute against it, but 
the canons of society condemn it mercilessly. 

The disciples of the new school, it is true, 
meet the old fogies with pitiless logic. They 
assert that all the great achievements of the world 
have been accomplished by young men, and prate 
to you about Napoleon the First, and a host of 
other brilliant boys. They go so far as to say 
that the men who fought our Revolutionary bat- 
tles were by no means old, in spite of their three- 
cornered hats and knee breeches. And it must 
be confessed thet there is some reason on their 
side. 

Yet we must beware of a blind enthusiasm for 
the new. All that is new is not true, and all that 
is true is not new. Along the path of the cen- 
turies there rise; from space to space, immortal 
monuments of greatness that can never be sur- 
pessed—the pyramids of Egypt, tho marbles of 
Greece, the pictures of Italy, the poems of Ho- 
mer and Milton, and Shakspeare, the modern 
world can never hope to surpass or even equal 
these. And it is well, for the sake of association, 
to preserve, here and there, links which bind the 
Present to the past. Let us not break down all 
the bridges behind us, bridges that have casried 
us safely over. 


New Yorx acainst Fraxce!—The whole 
of France—a nation of thirty-six millions of in- 
habitante—only appropriates as much money to 
common schools as does the city of New York 


alone—something like six millions of francs! 
ee 


Densz Porvtarion.—The little island of 
Barbadoes is the most densely populated country, 
in the world. With an area of 166 square miles, 
it contains 125,864 inhabitants. 
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AR MSTHESIA. 

‘The-new method of producing anaesthesia by 
hypnotism, was recently tried in the Mauritian 
Hospital at Tarin, by Dr. Pertussio, with perfect 
Swecess, upon a young woman aged 18. Theo 
brilliant object held before her eyes was a gold 
sealring. After the lapse of twelve minutes, the 
patient said that she felt sleepy ; she was then bid 
to shut her eyes, which she immediately did. 
After some preliminary trials, her state of insen- 
sibility being at length ascertained, the operation 
of extirpating a tumor, which she had, was pro- 
exoded with, the patieut remaining passive, and 
wot betraying the slightest symptom of pain. 
Nevertheless, she continued to reply to the quee- 
‘tioas put to her, and even commenced a conver- 
tation herself on matters quite foreign to the 
‘operation. She was awakened by blowing on 
her face after the wound was dressed. 

Photographers and ‘daguerreotypists used to 
direct their sitters to fix their eyes on some bright 
object, such as aspot of light on a glass globe, in 
order to keep the eyes steady, and this accounts 
for the sleepy look of the pictures taken when it 
‘wes necessary, a8 in the infancy of the art, to sit 
several minutes. And speaking of hypnotism, 
‘we vead lately of an experiment tried on a hea. 
‘The bird was placed on a bench painted bright 
@recn, and a line was drawn with a piece of 
chalk seroes the top of the bench, commencing 
with the bill of the bird. The hen, gazing fix- 
edly on this line, soon became stupid and fell 
into a deep sleep, from which she was not aroused 
even by sticking pins into her body. Years ago, 
we tried this experiment on a superannuated 
Shanghai rooster with complete success, but did 
Dot wy the experiment of sticking pins into its 
body, our purpose simply being amusement, and 
‘Rot science. Bat scientific men have no scru- 
ples. Dr. Mussey, some years aga, used to 
Puncture the eyes of cats and inject the oil of to- 
bacco, to show how deleterious tobacco was to 
‘human beings. We never saw the logic of the 
deduction,and remember thinking the experiment 
cruel—as no doubt the cat did—but as the torture 
Was inflicted scientifically, we suppose it was all 
tight, 





Steam FirmeEngixes.—The great value 
and importance of these machines is now 80 
fally established that our cities generally are 
adopting them for use. * 

+2 _—__—_ 


Waren Rates.—The Revere House, in this 
city, pays over $1000 per annum to the city for 
the amount of Cochituate water it uses. 





‘THE BEARD, 

Americans are fast becoming a bearded nation, 
cultivating the mastache and beard generally all 
over the face. It is a fashion that has crept over 
the water to us, and not an unbecoming one to 
Many. Still it roquires much tact and good taste 
to manage the beard so that it shall be becoming 
to the wearer. It will servo to hide an ill-formed 
mouth, and of course as well as to hide » hand- 
some one ; the teeth look clearer and whiter from. 
behind a dark mustache. The beard may be so 
trimmed and arranged as to do much in remedy- 
ing any natural defect. A short face may be 
made longer, and a narrow one broader, a lack of 
development in the chin remedied, and other de- 
sirable objects attained. Ladies generally like 
the beard, not objecting to this distinction which 
nature has created between the sexes. We at- 
knowledge a liking for the appendage ourself, 
considering it not only comfortable, but manly 
and becoming. 





CHARACTER OV WRITING. 

There are persons who profess to judge of 
character by handwriting; and to judge from 
their advertisements, there is very little doubt 
that their profession pays them. Yet their judg- 
ments, after all, are mere matters of guess work. 
They base them, as the gipsies do, on the mere 
pretence of simply looking at the hand. Now, 
writing a. good hand by no means generally im- 
plies the having a good head. Still less is it in- 
dieative ot having a good heart. A man may be 
vemaarkeble for the superfinest qualities, and yet 
may write the coarsest and most commonplace 
of hands. He may have the clearest brain, end 
yet may sign his name so puzziingly that nobody 
can read it. Many a man, indeed, who cannot 
write his name at all, may, without untruth, be 
looked on ss a man of mark. 

i 

Perrerva, Youra.—‘ Women can easily 
preserve their youth ; for she who captivates the 
heart and understanding never grows old.” So 
we ought to record the “death of a young lady 
of one handred,” when a juvenile centenarian 
ekips off the stage of life. 





Sweets ro tux Swrer.— Pray, can you 
tell me, my dear Mr. Jenkins,” asked with ad- 
miring eyes a very pretty young lady, “how is 
sugar refined ?” “ When a lady gives it to you, 
madam,” was the happy reply. 





‘Waar’s 1x a Name ?—The Queen of Spsin’s 
last child has been baptized. It has no fewer 
than sixty Christian names. 
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OUR NATURAL WEALTH. 

Almost every year develops new nesources in 
our country, new proofs of the lavish bounty of 
natare in the land it is our fortane to imbabit. 
As the forest disappeared before the axe of the 
settler, the earth began to yield her exhaustless 
supplies of coal. When the precious metals 
became scarce, the existence of abundance of 
gold was made manifest; and now that whales 
are becoming as rare as angel’s visits, we behold 
the phenomenon of oil superior to any evor 
yielded by the leviathans of the deep gushing 
out of the earth. We allude, of course, to the 
last natural marvels, the discovery of the famous 
oil springs in Venango county, Pennsylvania. 
If haif the tales told of this discovery be true, 
the “‘Long-Tom Coffins” of Nantucket and 
New Bedford may lay their harpoons and lances 
aside. Their vocation has surely gone! 

The oil flows out of a hillside, and a large 
number of persons have sunk wells and inserted 
pumps to raise the precious fluid. One man has 
pump which delivers a gallon a minute. The 
oil comes from coal embedded in the moantainn 
‘The oil has very little amell, burns clearly, and 
is said to be superior to kerosene oil. 

A correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
says: “I can assure yon that the excitement is 
fally equal to the fover incident to the gold in 
California. The agitation develops itself in cer- 
tain persons and temperaments in an extravagant 
manner. I sat on the bank of the creek below 
Titusville for some time, interested in the move- 
ments of two very respectable persons (of inde- 
pendent circumstances), wading in the deep, cold 
water, with stick in hand, alternately probing the 

, mud at the bottom, and applying the end of the 
stick to the nose, to discover the possible pree- 
ence of oil. Entertaining, indeed, to me, were 
the curious philosophical reflections in which 
they indulged, as they determined important and 
inevitable results from dubious contingencies, and 
established positive deductions from dubious 
premises. Qil has been discovered in large 
quantities along the entire length of Oil Creek, 
and with profitable results, by boring from one 
to one hundred and fifty feet. Drake’s spring, 
about one and a half miles from Titusville, yielded 


about eight hundred gallons, and McClintock 
Spring, at the mouth of the ereeck, about twelve 
hundred gallons per day. The indications of 


oil along the Causewago v 
those on Oil Creek, especially in the vicinity of 
the old salt works. This substance is said to be 
exceedingly valuable for almost all the practical 
uses of oil, and will undoubtedly command a 
widely-extended market.” 






y are fully equal to 
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ABOU? APPARBITIONS. 

The New Bedford Standard, in noticing Mr. 
Owen’s book about this world and the other, 
wherein the design of the writer is to exhibit 
some of the proofs that the spirits of the dead 
still retain their interest in the affairs of this 
earth, that they are capable of affecting the liv- 
ing and even conversing with them in audible 
tones, and of rendering themsclves perceptible to 
the eye, says: ‘‘ When we read of the appari- 
tion of the dead, in their spiritaal bodies, and yet 
wearing clothes similar to those they wore on 
earth, we think the argument proves too much. 
For it seems absurd to suppose that a slouched 
hat and a gold-headed cane have also a spiritual 
part which the deceased puts on his spiritual 
head, or carries in his spiritual hand. But if we 
acknowledge that this appearance is a reality, we 
must suppose the other to be #0 likewise.” This 
idea has always struck as, in connection with 
ghost stories. The ghost of a pair of breeches 
is ludicrously incomprehensible. We remember 
being struck with the incongruity in « picture 
representing the apotheosis of the first Napoleon. 
There was the great emperor ascending to the 
seventh heaven, with a halo of glory round his 
head, and those famous jackboots going up too 
—en immortality of leather! It may be said 
that boots have soles, but the suggestion is that 
of an unfeeling punster. Yet probably the ar- 
tist was tenacious of those boots, and refused to 
pull them off at the suggestion of the critics, ex- 
claiming, with the stage hero : 


‘Who dares this pair of boots displace 
Muse noect Bombasteo teow to cee? 





Dear orp Lapy !—Mrs. Partington desires 
to express her regrets that the French emperor 
has suppressed the Universe, and wants to know 
how he did it, and where he got his power. 

or 

Maxine Monsy.—Seven hundred industrious 
individuals gain 8 disreputable livelihood in the 
State of Ohio by manufacturing counterfeit, 
money. 





Horser.esu.—A writer in the New York 
Spirit of the Times estimates that there are 
5,000,000 horses in the United States, and that 
they are worth $400,000,000. * 

———_ +3 + 

Branpretu’s Pitts.—A man named Brand- 
reth shot a thief with peas the other night at 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 

$< + —____ 

A Hint.—If you would not have affliction visg - 
you twice, listen at once to what it teaches. 
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WHATS IX A FLAGP 

‘What's in a flag? Of itself it is a mere bit of 
bunting, white or blue or red, or it may be a 
few yards of silk fluttering in the breeze, and 
shining in the sun. But is this all? No! A 
national flag is a living language—a symbol that 
resumes within iteclf a history. “What i 
there,” exclaims an enthusiastic writer, “ more 
living than a flag? It moves, it palpitates, it 
breathes. Thousands of men die for it. Ita 
rents adorn it, as wounds decorate the face of 
an old warrior. When it is but a lance sur- 
mounted by a rag of bunting, it becomes thrice 
holy and thrice sanctified. It is a shroud which 
has received the impress of the bleeding and 
scarred face of an army.” 

Tie meteor-flag of England! what memories 
cluster about its crimson cross! what a muster- 
roll of heroes unfolds itself before the imagina- 
tion, as the eye rests upon its folds! The tri- 
color of France! for how many years has it been 
associated with deeds the recital of which stirs 
the blood like the blare of a brazen trumpet, or 
the roll of a hundred drams! We behold it un- 
folded on the sands of Egypt, with the pyramids 
in the distance, with “centuries looking down 
on it,” as Napoleon eloquentty said, when the 
splendid cavalry of the Orient melted away like 
mist before the rolling volleys of the impregnable 
French squares. We see it climbing the Alps, 
and blazing in the sunlight on the plains of Lom- 
bardy. We behold the Austrian eagles in full 
flight before it. Again it rises on the view, pale, 
tattered, rent, fluttering in the Arctic air of 
Russia over the heads of frozen spectres that 
look like mon dragged out of their graves, while 
hordes of Cossacks prowled like northern wolves 
‘round them, and the far distance is lighted by 
the lurid flashes of the enemy’s artillery. Wo 
behold it again in a darker hour, when nations 
are banded against it. It descends with the Old 
Guard to the final carnage of Waterloo, and 
sinks with the hopes of France and liberty upon 
that stricken field. The white flag of the Bour- 
bon rises in its stead ; but not for long. Out of 
the blood and smoke of revolution, it rises again. 
It flatters over many a fierce struggle in Algeria, 
and it is again unfolded in the Italian sun, lead- 
ing from victory to victory till the red day of 
Solferipo crowns it with a fame worthy of its 
youthful laurels. 

The black flag! what heart has not shuddered 
even at the pictured image of that sign of terror! 
The very thought of the pirate’s ensign conjures 

, UP Many a terrible tale of the ocean ; of plundered 
Galleons, of murdered crews, of desperate strife, 
of black waves closing over helpless victims. 
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Last, not least, neasest and dearest to our 
hearts is the star-spangled banner, the stainless 
flag of our republic, which has floated in undi- 
minished glory from the time when it was first 
given to the breeze, down to the present day. 
New stars are ycarly taking their place in its 
glorious constellation, an? beautiful and bright, 
it waves in sunshine and storm—the symbol of a 
nation’s power and a world’s hope. The Amer- 
ican traveller who in some foreign port beholds 
that proud and lovely ensign fluttering from the 
topmast of a vessel of his nation, comprehends 
the full significance and eloquence of a flag. 
His throbbing heart and tear-brimmed eyes con- 
fess all the power of symbolism and of associa- 
tion. He recalls the splendid story of our annals, 
and thanks God that he is an American. Many 
are the brave men who lived and toiled and died, 
that the star-spangled banner might be glorious. 
It received its baptism of blood and fire in hours 
of mingled glory and gloom. In terrible land 
battles, in fearful engagements at sea, throughout 
three great wars, twice with the haughtfest power 
in the world, it has received the laurel of vietory ; 
and it now rallies under its folds thirty millions 
of freemen, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the great lakes to the gulf. It sheds a lus- 
tre over the white wings of commerce from the 
poles to the tropics, from Jeddo to San Francisco, 
trailing its glories round the globe. It is a flag 
to live for and die for. And as yet, it is but in 
the infancy of its career. Who shall say over 
what realms that starred flag shall beam in the 
unseen fature, either in warlike or in peaceful 
triumph? And whowill dare to say thas this 
glorious ensign is nothing but a bit of colored 
bunting? It is a nation’s lite. 

——_+<- + _—. 

Marrtep at Last.— The Gloucester News 
says that a couple have just been married in that 
town, after a courtship of thirty years! They 
did not act on the principle of the old Scotch 


proverb: 
Ld Parpy's toe ros o 


Sartor’s Betner.—They are about erecting-e 
Sailor’s Bethel in New Orleans. The sailor has 
a natural respect for religion, and sailors would 
be & actively religious as landsmen if they hag 
the same opportunities and advantages. 

rn 





AN arrocious Murperer.—A Cuban me 
latto, named Francisco Javier Lazo, was lately 
garrotted at Havana, who confessed to having 
murdered twenty-three persons. 





Forcign Miscellany. 


Genera! Sir William Napier, the historian of 
the Peninsular War, is dead. 

Six aut h letters of Sir Walter Boots were 
lately sold in London for $9 each. 

A minister of the Church of England lately 
eloped with a young female who was a convict in 
the work-house. 

A gold nugget worth £3200 was lately found 
in the anriferous sands of the river Arym, in 
Siberia, and has been sent to St. Petersburg. 

The All England Eleven are prepared to make 
& Vo: to the antipodes with a view to com- 
peting with Austrian cricketers. 

Two deaths from internal ulcers, caused by 
soning tobacco, are said to have recently oc- 
curred dy. 

It is snderescot so ke the intention of her 
majesty, tbat the visit of his royal highness the 
Prince of Walos to Canada shall Bait place in 
the early part of July next. 

Carlyle is busily at work on the third and 
fourth volumes of his Frederick the Great, but 
‘has no hope of sending them to press before the 
mext year. 

The Countess of Newburgh is now the oldest 
member of the titled British aris . She 
has just entered her 99th Pret and her and 
memory are but very slightly impaired. 

The London papers report the death of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s god-daughter, in whose behalt 
w@ subscription was raised, through the influence 
of Mr. Carlyle and other literary gentlemen. 

A subscription has been 9) in Paris for 
the great-granddaughter of ine, who lives in 
great poverty. The emperor has contributed 

0,008 francs, the em) 6000 francs, and the 
faxperial prince 6000 franes. 

Each of the crew of the Fox has been pre- 
sented by Lady Franklin with an elegant silver 
watch, valued at £10, bearing 4 suitable inscrip- 
tion on the outer case, and surmounted by an 
engraving representing the Fox in fall sail. 
qt Bevan, well know for his efforts Re 

ing of culture, died recently at his 
Teileace non Hereford, in the nlaetieth "year of 
his age. His work on “The Honey ” is 
one of the best of its kind. 

The Brussels correspondent of the Amster- 
damsche Courant states that King Id, as 
uncle of Queen Victoria, has received an official 
communication of the proj be- 
tween the Prince of Orange and the Princess 
Alice. 

Mr, L. M. Rothschild has ased the Suseex 
Hall Library, numberi ut 4000 volumes, 
and containing valuable Hebrew books. Hehas 
presented this to the Jew’s College, and it is ex- 
that it will be made free of access to the 

jewish community. 

A correspondent of the London Daily News 
states that at the recent quarter sessions at ‘St. 
Albans, a poor agricultnral laborer out of work 
‘was sentenced to three years’ servitade for 
stealing a few sticks from a fagot stack during 
the inclement weather. 








The Great Eastern requires $150,000 to fit her 
out for a vayage to America. 

The population of Paris, which a hundred 
years , did not exceed 600,000, is now more 
than 1,800,000. 

Very few iron pikes are used on British rail- 
roads, “chairs” used for each sleeper, 
which are fastened with wooden tree-nails. 

The French government has detérmined to 
make clothes for the army every year of peace 
in the samo quantitics as if the country was at 
war, for “the Empire is peace.” 

The Dutch government has swept away the 
last vestige of slavery from its East India pos- 
sessions. On the 20th of September last, the 
institution ceased to exist. 

The London papers re-affirm a rumor, that has 
lately been denied, that Bulwer is engaged upon 
anew play. In spite of all its faults, the “ Lady 
of Lyons” is the living play of the present 


century. 

Through the ot the English W: 
Missionary Society, the gospel edn 
more than twenty languages at 3650 places in 
various part of , India, Chine, Southern 
and Western Africa, the. West Indies, Austrelia, 
(Canada and British America. 

Countess Hakn-Hahn, for many years a reli- 
gious recluse in a convent at Mayence, returns 
to the world once more, at least with:her works. 
A new novel of hers, “ Regina Maria : a Tale of 
the Present Day,” is im the press, and will 
shortly appear. 

The so-called Canadian Reform Association 
is urgently advocating a dissolution of the Union, 
and the establishment of two or more provinces, 
with local legislatures, a central authority to ad- 
minister matters common to the whole country, 
and a written constitation. : 

In Vienna « dael was lately fought across 8 
table, with one pistol bulletted, the other blank 
cartridge. Somehow the bullet did not speed to 
its intended home, but slightly skimming the 
shoulder of the intended victim, rose and shat- 
tered a splendid mirror to pieces—and this was 
the only damage done. 

The Vice Chancelior of Oxford has received 
£50 from a non-resident member of the Univer 
sity, for a prize to be given to the writer of the 
best English poem in rhymed verse, on “ The 
life, the character, and the death of the heroic 
seaman, Sir John Franklin, with special reference 
to the time, place, and discovery of his death.” 

In 1854, an officer at Sebastopol was knocked 
down, not by acannon ball itself, but by the wind 
of it, as the ball passed near him; the commo- 
tion produced was so intense that the tongue of 
the officer contracted instantly, and he could not 
articulate a word; subsequently he was relieved 
by electricity. 

In Russia, fires are frequent; and, ac 
cording to a recent re) re of the Minister of the 
Interior in the year 1859, not fewer than 58 
churches, 383 public buildings, and 10,210 pri 
vate houses, the whole of the value of 26,540,270 
roubles (more than $20,000,000), were bumed 
down in that country. In Russia, as in the - 
United ‘States, the buildin, rincipally of 


are 
wood, which accounts for the prevalence of fires. 
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Record of the Times. 


There are two hundred letter boxes in the 
streets of Now York. 

The German Sunday papers of New York 
pubtish about fifteen thousand copies weekly. 

The whole number of school districts in New 
Hampshire is 2392 ; pupils, 86,706. 

The mineral production of the United States 
amounts to a yearly average of $12,000,000. 

Twelve and a half feet of the Spanish claim in 
Carson Valley, Nevada Territory, Cal., sold Dec. 
29th for $120,000. 


Gentlemen who smoke thet it makes 
them calm and complacent. y tell us that 
the more they fame the less they fret. 


That exemp! man, Brigham Young, says: 
“T believe a etfs steal, ‘and be Suatied in 
theact.” This isn’t Young doctrine, but a very 
oldone. ' 

The franking privi originated in’ England 
in the year 1660. Tee it, members.of Parlia- 
ment used to frank “entire bucks and packs of 
hounds.” 

The salt springs at Grand Rapids, Michi 
whieh have Leen recently Misehaed have been 
ascertained, by experiment, to yield twenty-five 
per cent. of pure alt—that is, one of wa- 
ter will yield one bushel of salt. 

North Carolina is the greatest manufacturing 
State, South. In 1859 about 29,000: bales of 
cotton were manufactured into cloth in North 


- Carolina, while in Georgia, “the Empire State 


of the South,” the number of bales was 26,000. 


The Los Angelos Star says that place is suf- 
from a scarcity of lawyers. It must re- 
that country where the sit 

epon the fenees weep over the nakedness of 


A little church in Blairsville, Pa., has lately 
falien heir to « collection of paintings, nine in 
number, from Munich, Germany. The: - 
pese what are called the “ Stillenger Gallery,” 
and are valued at $75,000. 

The Eagle Screw Company, of Providence, 
is one of the most y: in New England. 
Very rarely does one of its sl find its way 
into the market. Its par value is $500, and its 
market value fifteen thousand dollars. 

The London Journal gives a view of Messrs. 
Allsopp & Son’s ale brewery, at Burton-upon- 
Trent. They occupy fifty acres of ground for 
their yards, brewery, etc., which is about the area 
of Boston Common. One of the buildings is 
400 feet long, 130 feet wide, and 60 fect high. 

A Frenchman has invented what is called a 
barotrope, a sort of hurren locomotive, by which a 
man sits on wheels anc walks himself along five 
miles in thirty-five minutes on the Boulevard 
Bazaar of Paris, at noon, when the street was 
most crowded. 

The artesian well which is now being bored at 
Reading, Penn., has reached 2 depth of seveu- 
teen hundred fuet. The water is represented to 
be of a devided mineral character, and to partake 
largely of all the mineral qualities which distin- 
gush the springs at Saratoga. 
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Washington Irving’s income was $20,000 a 
year. : 


The letters of Abclard and Heloise are the 
moet eloquent valentines of ancient times. 

Brittania ware is an alloy 85 1-2 parts tin, 
10 1-2 antimony, 3 sinc, and 1 copper. 

The population of Kansas, according to offi- 
cial returns of the assessors, is 69,950. 

It is estimated that there are four millions of 
female snuff-takers in the United States. 


A South Carolina paper notices the death of s 
mule, whose age was known with certainty to 
be sixty-two years at.the time of his death. 

Louisiane papers are jubilant over the proe 
pects of a great sugar crop next year. They say 
that the seed canes promize to yield abundantly. 

By the great South-western Railroad, 
completed, passengers from New Orleans 
New York in ninety-two hours from that pleee. 

-A mammoth elk was killed in Fond du Lac 
county, Wisconsin, lately, whose antlers meas~ 
ured over five fees and had six prongs. 


Somebody, at a recent donation party, at East 
Haddam, Ct., generously presented the minister 
with a $3 counterfeit bill. 

The population of Georgia, according to the 
Sens for ey is 1,024,000, of ae 575,716 
are whites, and 443,745 slaves. representa- 
tive popalation is 884,597. 

The present Catholic population of Philadel- 
phia is estimated at 130,000, for the accommode- 
tion of which there aro seventy-cight Catholic 
churches. . 

From recently published data, it seems that in 
Lima, Pern, there are forty-five shocks of earth- 
ee Agitation is the order of the 


The highest spire in America is that of 
Church — Gothic— New York, 284 feet. The 
twin spires of Cologne Cathedral will each be, 
when completed, 500 feet high. 


It would be a great advantage to some school- 
masters if they would steal two hours a day from 
their pupils, and give their own minds the benefit 
of the robbery. : ; 

The learned Baron Leibig has been appointed 
by the King of Bavaria, President of the Acad- 
emy of Science. The baron is as busy as usual, 
and has just addressed a letter to M. Mechi on 
the subject of sewerage. 

Nicholas Longworth, of Catawba wine noto- 
riety, has now in his cellar four hundred and 
sixty thousand bottles of wine. When it is re- 
membered that there are two or three other large 
wine manufacturers in Cincinnati, some idea may 
be formed of the extent to which the grape is 
cultivated in that vicinity. ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. Annin, residing near the High 
Bridge of the New Jersey Central Railroad, are 


su to be the largest couple in this country. 
The gentleman’s weight is 700 pounds, and 
lndy’s weight 500. Mr. Annin’s age is about 45, 


and Mrs. Annin’s aboat. 40. It requires six 
yards of cassimere for Mr. Annin’s pants, and 
nine yards for a coat. He and his wife keep a 
public house-at a piace called Peg’s Pebble. 
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A grocer in a neighboring city says that a lady 
recentry —pplied to him for a pound of oblong tea. 
The freedom of the city signifies, in modern 
terms, the right to a lodging in the station-house. 
Weekly doses of wash-boards are recom- 
mended to young ladies troubled with dyspepsia. 
A vicious man is gross, but the trafficker in 
butter, cheese, eggs and potatoes is a grocer. 

What class of People bear a name meaning 
“I can’t improve ?” ndicant (mend I can’t). 

“T really can’t express my thanks,” as the 

aid to the schoolmaster when he gave him 
a thrashing. 

The old fogy who poked his head from “ be- 
hind the times,” had it knocked soundly by a 
“ passing event.” 

Two men out West undertook to see which 
would run the fastest. One wasa sheriff and the 
other was a thief. 

“Caught in her own net,” as the man said, 
when he saw one of the fair sex hitched in her 
ctinoline. 

Why isa cle an. atone concluding an elo- 

nent discourse like a little with ragged gar- 
eri 1 Because he’s tor’d as close ! get 

A thief broke into a grocer’s ware-house, and 
on trial excused himself on the plea that he 
merely went in there to take tea. 

A young lady recently married a farmer, and 
on visiting the cow-house, asked the servant— 
“which cow is it that gives the butter-milk ?”” 

“ Though lost to sight, to dear,” as 
the mniden said to her lover when his face was 
buried in beard and whiskers. 

A little child said to his father, with an earnest 
countenance: ‘‘I know how to fire the guns of 
earth, but who is tall enough to touch off 
thunder ?” 

A man swallowed an ounce and « half of sul- 
phurie acid, and then complained that he didn’t 

feel well. He should have repeated the dose for 
& permanent cure. 

“Are youa Christian Indian 1” asked a person 
of an adherent of Red Jacket, at the settlement 
near Cutturaugus. ‘‘No,” said the sturdy sav- 
age, “1 whiskey [ndian.” 

Jenkins says his brother, who edits a r 
out West, is doing firsrrate. He has had two 
new haw within the last three years. Jenkins is 
inclined to put on airs, 

Many persons have a particular ambition to 
seem exactly what they are not. We kuow a 
rich man who bought a splendid library, and 
signed the contract with Ais mark, 

“Is Mr. Tibbs a slow man, that you nevor 
associate with him?” “Mr. Tibbs, my love, is 
slow as the clock in the Court of Chancery, 
which takes an hour and twenty minutes to 
strike one.” 

The boy at the head of the class will state what 
were the Dark Agesof the world?” Boy hesi- 
tates. ‘‘Next—Master Jones, can you tell mo 
what the IJark Ages were?” “I guess they wore 
the ages before spectacles were invented.” 








MERRY MAKING. 


What is mogt like a horse’s shoe? A mare's. 

Beer-brewers must be very miserable men. 
They are ale-ing continually. 

A dentist at work in his vocation always looks 
down in the mouth. 

Two of the greatest fools in society are the 
money borrower and the money lender. 

How can an heiress be homely, if she “comes 
down handsome ?” asks the Boston Post. 

Laziness is like an old shoe—very comfortable, , 
but of no value to its owner or anybody else. 

Ao hersngne in Parliament or Congreas, in 
favor of declaring war, may be called a war-rant. 

A terrible bore—the bore of the Armstrong 


gun. ‘ 

Why is the letter N like a faithless lover? Be- 
cause it’s in constant. 

When yon cut six inches off a walking stick 
how long is it? Six inches shorter. 

Bow to destiny; one of these days he may be 
polite and return your bow. 

, Physicians’ prescriptions are now called death 
‘warrants in Latin. 

In these days of crinoline, the world of fashion 
is traly “a wide world.” 

Tf dull weather affects you, marry a warm- 
hearted girl, and make sunshine for yourself. 

Why should lawyers be classed as members of 
the feminine gender? Because they are fee 
males. 

How is it proved Noah did not come first ont 

s she ark? Because the Bible says he came 
forth. . 

“ Done it on my own hook” is now rendered 

“ Executed the responsibility on my own per- 
sonal curve.” 

A face and handsome dressing, often 
make a great belle; but the enraged bull some- 
times makes a great beller. 

The man who tried to steep the bark of a dog 
in the waters of eternal youth, is now endeavor 
ing to invoke the mase of a cat. 

When may a butler of the olden time be said 
to have disc! his master? When he gave 
him the sack. 

je Oftentimes at an election a political party rofis 
up its sleeves to roll up a majority, and after the 
election simply rolls up its eyes. © «+ 


A punster ing by the shop of Mr. Tas- 
well, observed that his name would be As- Well 
without the T. 


Two men out West undertook to see which 
would run the fastest. One wasa sheriff and the 
other was a thief. 

An editor down South apologizes for a delay 
in the issue of his paper, as he had an extra 
“male” to attend to this week. 

Though we have no positive evidence of the 
fact, it is almost certain that Shakspeare was a 
broker, no one having furnished more stock quo- 
tations than he. - 

One of the candidates for a aunicipal office is 
claimed to be ly very popular. From 
the liberal manner in which he “ pays out,” we 
have no doubt he is daily gaining much popa- 
larity, purse-onally. 
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BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZQE IN THE WORLD. 





Does not, however, get along very well at drill—the mu ‘His file-leader’s heels are always in the way in marching, 
ket occasionally droppiag on his toes, Ma : 
ee 





‘And the firelock kicks so hard aa to knock him down | He makes s grand parade on the Fourth of July, ad 
when it gos off, Proves too much fpr the captain. 
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NEW YORK STREET CHARACTERS. 


In the illustrated department of the Dollar 
Magazine for the present month we propose to 
follow ap a theme upon which we have more than 
once befbre engaged b both pen and pencil for our 
pages. If we were not to writea single line in ex- 
planation of the engravings for this namber, their 
expressive truthfulness would tell their own 
story. ‘Io persons tamiliar with street life in the 
great metropolis of America, we need not com- 
mend them as copies from actual scenes in the 
streets of New York. It is a prolific theme, that 
of the various itinerant masses of our city streets. 
This class is as strongly individualized as those 
of any European cities ; indeed, many of these 
reprosenuatives are from abroad, bringing their 
old vagrant habits and busincss with them. City 
life gives rise to a multitudinous variety ot occu- 
pations unknown to quiet inland towns ; occupa- 
tions that to an uninformed person would seem 
entirely without profit or reason, are, by persistent 
industry and necessity, rendered a means of sup- 
port. It would appear at least a problem to our 
country frrends as to 
whether an adult 
could pick up in the 
streets a sufficient 
weight of bits of rags 
and paper during 
twelve hours of the 
twenty-four to 2 
for the necessary food 
which is required to 
keep soul and body 
together. Yet it is 
afact that there are 
Many persons in ev- 
ery one of our Atlan- 
tic cities who make a & 
thrifty living by this 
seemingly precarious 
means. Indeed we 
know of que individ. 
ual, who is a daily —. 
visitor through Win-” = 
ter Street, by our 
office, who has money 
in the savings bank, 
and who has made 
what is to him a small 
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fortune, and a decent living by this sole occupa- 
tion. Heerraling is saved by these—what the 
French call—chiffoniers, bita of rags, paper, 
chips, old iron, all are tumbled into their ample 
canvass bags together, to be assorted in their 
humble quarters at night, and sold to the junk 
dealers, and paper makers, while the chips sup- 
ply all of fucl that they it themselves to 
consume. Each party thus employed has his or 
her particular route through the streets, and the 
generally pass over it at least three times eac! 
lay, always with keen eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and sometimes being rewarded by pick- 
ing up lost articles of considerable value. Tho 
party above referred to, told us, not long since, 
that a sixpenny loaf of bread morning and night 
daily sufficed him through the year, with an occa- 
sional chance meal procured by performing an 
errand, or by some other means, and that two 
shillings a week supplied him with lodgings! 
All he procared over this amount he saved, and 
he had nearly three hundred dollars in the 
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savings bank. Of course his clothing was the 
cast off garments he picked up here and there, 
and the gift of charitable passers-by. Scarcely 
without an exception these people are foreigners, 
and some of them have seen “‘ better days.” In 
New York, especially, one is rised to see the 
number of Chinese who are to met at the 
corners of the streets, as beggars, or venders of 
‘cigars, or other trifling articles. How came 
these “ celestials ” so far from home? What a 
romance in fact their individual lives would illus- 
trate. A fact is still in our recollection of seeing 
in Broadway, New York, some few years since, 
a ragged and careworn individual, picking up 
bits of coal from the ashes cast out of the dwell- 
ing houses, and filling a small basket with the 
same, who was known to have becn an officer at 
one time in good standing in the Polish army. 
The sequel to his story, however, was comprised 
in a single word—rum—for the coals he picked 
up after hours of laborious and humiliating 
thor, he would receive, perhaps, enough to pro- 
cure forgetfulness in a poisonous cup of liquor. 
Poor fellow, he has since died at Blackwell’s 
Island, a pauper. Some, on the contrary, are 
sober and industrious ; here and there, sad sight, 
will be observed young lads, and girls, who 
might be made good and useful, and even “ orna- 
mental,” so to speak ; some dutifully contribat- 
ing to home support for aged porents or invalid 
brothers and sisters. Ah, the unwritten stories 
_of actual life, the heroes and heroines of which 
are daily before our eyes! But let us go on to 
describe the several scenes which our artist has 
depicted for the reader’s satisfaction.—Our first 
picture represents a “ picker up of unconsidered 
trifles,’’ with his well-furnished hand cart and 
canine assistant. The dog is well trained, and is 
of no small assistance in propelling the load. 
This little “‘turn out ” is not the least picturesque 
of those to be met with in this live city, where 
the wheels of vitality never rest, and where 
there is scarce one silent hour in the twenty-four. 
The second engraving represents the “ Vender 
of Kindlings.” The pyramid supported on the 
back of the sturdy youth is composed of kindling 
stuff, which yields a very handsome percenta; 
of profit to the vender. The street sweeper is 
our next illustration—an innovation which our 
New York friends have imported from London 
and Paris—she holds out her hand for the trifling 
recompense of her unenviable occupation. Many 
a dainty white kid glove drops a small coin into 
the palm in gratitude for the unsoiled French 
boots that have just achieved the formidable 
posse’ of Broadway. We do these things a 
ittle better in Boston, the city authorities keep 
the streets clean and passable at all hours by em- 
ploying large groups of laborers under especial 












direction. The next scene repr rirl and 
woman, who. are dealers in ol s, and 
all sorts of miscellaneous wares they out of 
old barrels, kennels and by-places. The “ Chi- 
nese Beggar” is the theme of the next engray- 
ing. He sits at the foot of a flight of steps, and a 
playcard before him sets forth his appeal for 
charity. The next illustration gives us the 


“ Chimney Sweep,” a usefui individuai, and a 
thrifty trader. ‘Then again we have still another 
representative of the flowery land, vending his 
cigars, and true to his national pigtail. The 





NEW YORK STREET CHARACTERS. 


illustration which succeeds, the last, represents the 
“ Omnibus Driver,” a New York “ ingtitution.” 
These various phases of life tell their own story, 
and furnish a complete illustration of the diver- 
sified modes of labor for obtaining the means of 
sustenance which the necessities of men call into 
play. How true is the axiom, “ one half of the 
world know not how the other half live.” This 
series of engravings will beautify our volume and 
gratify our subscribers. 





THE RIGHT BIRD. 


Old Dr. Nichols, who formerly practised med- 
icine, found the fees and calls did not come fast 
enough to please him, so he added an apothecary 
shop to his business, for the sale of drugs and 
medicines. He had a great sign painted to at- 
tract the wondering eyes of the villagers, and the 
doctor loved to stand in front of his shop and ex- 
plain its beauties to the gaping beholders. One 
of these was an Irishman, who gazed at it fora 
while with a comical look, and then exclaimed : 
“Och, and by the powers, doctor, if it isn’t fine! 
But there’s something a little bit wanting in it.” 

“ And what, pray, is that ?”’ asked the doctor. 

“Why, you see,” said Pat, ‘you've gota 
beautiful sheet of water here, and not a bit of a 
bird swimming in it.” 

“Ay, oe replied the doctor, “ that’s a good 
idea. “1’[l have a couple of swans painted there ; 
wouldn’t they be fine 2” 

“ Faith, and I don’t know bat they would,” said 
Pat; ‘but I’m after thinking there’s another 
kind of bird would be more appropriate.” 

“ And what’s that?” asked the doctor. 

“Why, I can’t exactly think of his name jist 
now, but he is one of them kind of birds that 
when he sings he cries, ‘‘ Quack, quack, quack !”” 

The last that was seen of Pat and the doctor, 
was Pat running for dear life and the doctor 
after him.— Woburn Budget. 


tron 


THE CURATE’S COW. 


Solomon Grisdale, curate of Merrington, who 
was very poor, and had a numerous family, lost 
his only cow. Mr. Sartees determined to raise 
asubscription for another cow, and waited on 
the Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry (the late 
Earl Cornwallis) then Dean of Durham, and 
owner of the great tithes of Merrington, to ask 
what he would give. ‘‘ Give ?” said his lordship, 
“why a cow to be sure. Go, Mr. Sartees, to 
Woodfield, my steward, and tell him to give you 
as much money as will buy tho best cow you can 
find.” Mr. Surtees, who had not expected above 
a five pound note at most, exclaimed, ‘‘ My lord, 
T hope you'll ride to heaven upon the back of 
that cow!” A while afterwards he was saluted 
in the college by the late Lord Barrington, with, 
“Surtees, what is this absurd speech that I hear 
you have been making to the dean?” “I see 
nothing absurd in it,” was the reply. “ When 
the dean rides to heaven on the back of that cow, 
many of you Prebendaries will be glad to lay 
hold of her tail.” —New York Picayune. 





Brave deeds are no more useful in lost battles, 
than gold in shipwrecks. 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF REBECCA, 
A Story of the Mountain Passes of North Wales. 





BY C. L. FENTON, M. D. 


I wap been so entranced with the majestic and 
romantic beauty of the scenery that a storm, 
which I had noticed an hour before, gathering in 
the horizon, overtook me before I was aware of it. 
I was fairly in for a drenching, if nothing worse, 
but if darkness should come on before I succeed- 
ed in finding a place of shelter, there was every 
probability that I should be compelled to pass 
the night among the woods which covered the 
mountain passes. 

1 must explain that I was travelling for pleas- 
ure in North Wales, and having been much de- 
lighted with the romantic aspect of the country 
in the vicinity of the Berwyn Mountains, I had 
taken up my temporary abode at an isolated 
farmhouse in the vale of the Upper Severn. The 
fine weather in the morning had tempted me to 
take a longer walk than usual, and 1 had wan- 
dered on, still climbing uphill, until I gained 
one of the loftiest pinnacles of Plynlimmon, 
where I had remained to rest myself and to ad- 
mire the prospect, till my watch and the cravings 
of hunger warned me that it was high time to 
commence the descent, and plod my weary way 
back to the farmhouse. It was just as I had 
reached the base of the steep ascent, that I was 
overtaken by the storm, and if a stranger to this 
thinly populated district of North Wales chance 
to make a mistake and take the wrong pass—and 
all are much alike—he may wander for miles 
and see no sign of a human dwelling. Thus it 
chanced with me in this instance, and just as it 
became dark, I discovered that I had lost my 
way among the mountains. I was so utterly be- 
wildered that I knew not how to act. If I stood 
still, I should perish with cold; if I walked on- 
ward, every step, for aught I knew, might carry 
me still further out of my way, and I stood the 
chance of being inextricably lost. Happily, after 
awhile the storm ceased, the sky cleared, and 
the moon shed a fuint light over the scene, though 

#o thickly interlaced were the branches of the 
forest trees, that his feeble rays could scarcely i 
penetrate them, and her light did me little service. a 

I had wandered about for more than an hour, {||| 77 
and had just reluctantly made up my mind to 
select the most sheltered spot I could find, to wrap | 

myself up in my cloak and lic downs and make 
myself as comfortable as possible under the.cir- 
cumstances, till daylight, when I fancied [heard a | 
cracking of the underwood, and a rattling of the 
leaves in the thicket near by. 

Now, as I had no other weapon of offence or 
defence with me, than a stout crab-stick, Lac- | 
knowledge that I felt a faint fluttering atthe © 
heart. ‘Lo be sure, I knew that there were no 
more formidable wild beasts to be found in Wales, 
than foxes and wild-cats, still I had no fancy to 
feel the sharp claws and sharper fangs of the 
latter animal fastened into my throat; and I had 
heard tales, how, when thinking themselves driv- 
en to bay, wild-cats were often known to fly at 
travellera.and to inflict dangerous, and sometimes THE VEXDER OF KINDLINGS. 
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fatal wounds. But more than either foxes, or 
wildcats, or wolves, had there been any in the 
woods, I dreaded the sudden attack of robbers, 
for it was at the period when the Rebecca-ites, 
and other secret societies of a politteat character, 
were numerous throughout Wales, and especial- 
ly in the northern counties, and it was known 
that bands of robbers, and men of bad charac- 
ter, had joined these societies in vast numbers, 
hoping to shield themselves from the conse- 
quences of their depredations, under the some- 
what equivocal protection thus afforded them. 
I resolved, therefore, carefully to reconnoitre 
before I made my presence known, unless, indeed, 
I had been already seen. 

“ Iremained erfectly still, concealing myself as 
ouch as possible behind the trunk of a huge oak, 
for I heard the crackling, rustling sound nearer 
and nearer. Presently, to my great surprise, 
there emerged from the thicket, And stood in the 
open space directly before me, fully revealed by 
tho moonlight, which was here unshrouded by the 
leafy canopy that in many places obscu its 
rays—no wild beast, no savage robber, but a 

roung woman of three or four-and-twenty, clad 
in a broad-brimmed man’s hat, and full, short 
petticodt, and other picturesque accessories of a 

elsh female peasant 8 costume. Her form was 
tall and slender, but remarkably well-propor- 
tioned, her attire showing her well-rounded limbs, 
and neat ankles and feet to great advantage. Her 
light hair fell in great abundance over her shoul- 
ders, reaching down to the small of her back, 
and neatly braided and tied with way ribbons, 
according to the custom amongst Welsh maidens. 
Her features were regular, and their expression de- 
cidedly prepossessing, though her complexion was 
of an unearthly pallor; but this might have beon 
occasioned by the moonlight, which shone full in 
her face, as she gazed earnestly into the distance, 
as if she were anxiously watching for some per- 
son’s approach. 

Had L come on hersuddenty, and seen her stand- 
ing statue-like, as she now stood, I might possibly 
have taken her for an apparition, although I am 
not prone to believe in the supernatural; but I 
had had evidence of her material substance in 
the rustling of the leaves and crackling of the 
underwood as she emerged from the thicket. 
Still, I could not but think, it strange to meet 
with a young woman at so late an hour, in so 
lonely » spot, so distant, as I believed, from any 
human habitation. While I was doubting wheth- 
er to accost her or not, and thinking how I should 
make my presence known without alarming her, 
she suddenly turned aside, cast down her cyes, 
and exclaimed, with a deep-drawn sigh, expres- 
sive of painful and yet long-endured dis- 
appointment : 

“O dear, will he never come?” Presently 
sho added, more hopefally: “He will surely 
come to-morrow.” And gathering her shawl 
about her shoulders, she moved a few steps to- 
wards the thicket whete she had emerged into the 
clearing, when she caught a glimpse of my shad- 
ow, extending, through lack of cation on my 

art, beyond that cast by the trank of the tye 
Behind which I had concealed myself. 

She uttered an exclamation of joyful surprise, 
turned round, saw my figure, and springing for- 
ward, flung herself into my arms, exclaiming : 
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“Ah, David! it was crucl to stay away so 
long, and then to surprise me thas. at I for- 
give you, since you have come at last.”” 

The next moment she had fainted in my em- 
brace, her arms twined around my neck, her 
hands clasped, end her head resting upon my 
shoulder. 

Here was a pretty predicament to be caught in! 
With considerable difftculty I ntoosed her hands, 
and laid her down gently on a heap of fallea 
leaves, which Ihad collected to make my bed upon 
for the night. Fortunately I had with me a 
small flask of brandy and water, and I poured a 
few drops of the fluid into her month, and not 
knowing what else to do, commenced to rub her 
hands vigorously. Happily. she soon revived, 
and after gasping for breath once or twice, 
9) pued her eyes and gave utterance to a faint 
sigh. 

“ Do you feel better 7” I asked, in as gentle s 
tone as possible. My voice caused her to start. 
She re-opened her eyes, which were gently clos- 
ing again, and gazed into my face as it bewil- 
dered ; then, with a faint cry of alarm, she strug- 
gled to raise herself, but finding herself too weak: 
she sunk back, her heart palpitating violently 


with affright. I spoke to her kindly, and sought 
to quiet her fears. 
“Let me go away,” she said. “ Pray assist 


me torise.” And a deep biush suffused her pale 
cheeks, as she added : 

“I was sadly mistaken, I thought you were 
David.” 

“No,” I replied, “I am not David—but I am 
ready and willing to serve you to the extent of 
my power. Let me assist you?’ And I suc- 
ceeded in raising her to her feet. 

“ How came you here at this hour ?” she con- 
tinued. ‘Who are yon? I know every neigh- 
bor for miles around, and I have never seen your 
face before.” 

“I might repeat your first question,” I said, 
with a smile. “I am not a native of this coun- 
try, but am travelling here for pleasure. Iam 
now staying at Farmer Wynn's at Dwggynn 
Hill (pronouncing the barbarous collection of 
consonants and semi-vowels, as well as my Saxon 
organs of speech would permit), and havi 
climbed to-day to the summit of Plyntimmon, 
was overtaken by the storm, and lost my way 
during my descent. I have wandered in the 
woods for hours, and at length, thinking that I 
was far distant from any human habitation, I had 
made up my mind to sleep in the woods till day- 
light, when at that moment you emerged from 
the thicket near by. I presume, however, since 
I have met with you, that there must be a farm- 
house or perhaps 8 village near at hand.” 

This explanation appeared to satisfy the 
woman. ‘The expression of wildness whieh 
had remarked when | looked closely into her face, 
gradually left it, and after passing her hand once 
or twice over her brow, she said, as if commun- 
ing with herself: 

“ Yea, I should not have come abroad go late. 
I might have known he would not come to-night. 
But he will come to-morrow.” 

Then addressing me, she added: 
you think David will come to-morrow ?” 

Thad made up my mind that the poor young 
regard to some 


“Don’t 


woman was a monomaniac with 
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matter, the nature of which, alas, I readily. sur- 
maised, and thinking it best to humor her fancy, 
Trepiied: 

.‘O yes. I have no doubt you will see him 
to-morrow.” 

“ But do you really think so?” she said, look- 
ing pitifully ap into my face. “That is what 
they all tell me. That is what something ever 
whispers in my ear—but to-morrow and to-mor- 
row comes and goes, and still he comes not.” 

Imade no reply, and the poor thing continued : 

“Ah, you too try to deceive me, as well as the 
rest. Ahme! Sometimes I fancy myself that 
my poor wits have gone astray, and that all this 
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watching is for naught, and that he will never 
come to ine, but I must go to him in the heaven 
above, where perhaps he is waiting as anxiously 
for me. But come,” she added, “ it will not do 
for us to remain here. My mother’s cot is not 
for off. I will lead you thither, and from thence 
I can easily show you the way to Dwggynon 
Hill. It is only two miles distant. You can 
soon walk that.” 

She led the way through the thicket, and then 
taking my arm confidingly, led me along a nar- 
row path which skirted the wood, to her mother’s 
cottage—a small wooden dwellin, standing in a 
httle well-kept garden, and the only habitation in 
sight. neatly-clad, elderly woman was 
standing at the garden-gate. She was evi- 
dently anxiously awaiting her daughter’s re- 
turn. She started when she saw by whom 
she was accompanied, and looking earnestly 
into my face, shook her head gravely, as she 
saked the young woman where she stayed so 
ong. 

The maiden replied that she had been to 
the clearing, thinking that David might come. 
(I noticed that the old lady glanced at me 
with a beseeching, pitying look, as much as 
to say, “Respect my poor child’s misfér- 
tune.”) And the daughter explained that I 
Was a stranger who was staying with Farmer 
Wynn, and had lost my way 
in the mountain pass, when 
she encountered, me. 

They both directed me to 
a path, which led wa short 
¢ ent to Dwggynn Hill, and 
the old woman brought me 
a bowl of goat’s milk, which 
I found very refreshing. 
They then bade me good 
night, and following the di- 
rections they had given me, 
I was soon resting my 
tired limbs beneath Farmer 
Wynn’s hospitable roof. I 
related my adventure while 
Dame Wynn was preparing 
supper, and asked for some 
information respecting the 

oung woman, who w 
Known to both the farmer 
and his wife. 

“Ah, x Mary Mor- 
gen!” said the farmer. “ It’s 
a thousand pities! There 
is not a better, and before 
her sorrow came, there was 
not a prettier lass on the 
mountain side than Mary. 
David Jones, sir, was her 
sweetheart, and as fine and 
manly a chap as ever stood 
at the plough-tail, till he 
joined ‘Daughters of 
Rebecca,’ He is ead sir, 
long, lon; . le was— 
butt cannot call the story. 
I knew the lad well, and it 
always makes me sad to 
think on’t. Poor Mary is 
sensible enough in aught 
else; but she is waiting for 
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David to return. Poor soul! she has waited 
three long years, and every day she hopes he will 
come to-morrow. Every day she goes to the 
piace where they parted, expecting to see him 
coming up the clearing ; but she may wait till the 
day of judgment.” 

“J should like to hear her history,” I said. 

“‘Master Davis the curate will tell it to vou 
better than I can, if you ask him to-morrow,” re- 
turned the farmer. ‘ Thé parson know’d ’em 
both, and he’s very good to poor Mary and her 
mother.” 

I was forced to be content and wait for the 
morrow myself, when I resolved to call upon the 
curate, with whom I had already made acquain- 
tance, and ask him to relate to me poor Mary’s 
sad story. The next day I met the curate while 
on my way to the parsonage. He was a hand- 
some, venerable old gentleman, who, for the 
small stipend of thirty pounds a year, had pre- 
sided for more than forty years over the spiritual 


welfare of the parishioners of Dwggynn Hill and 
the adjoining parishes, until he ha wn old 
and gray in bis Master’s service. e was al- 


most worshi, by the simple, honest peasantry, 
most of ene hed known from the cradle, 
and christened and confirmed with his own 
hands. I greeted him, and strolled along by his 
side, and soon found an opportunity to broach 
the subject of my curiosity. ‘ 

“Ah, poor Mary Morgan !” sighed the curate, 
when I had related my adventure in the clearing. 
“I have known her, poor thing! and I knew her 
sweetheart, David Jones, ever since they drew 
their first breath. I christened them both, and I 
was at Caernarvon when poor David suffered. I 
prayed with him at the last moment, and I hope 
and beljeve he died truly penitent. It is a long, 
sad story, sir. Let us sit down on this grass: 
mound. I begin to feel my legs totter with 
weakness when I have walked for a short time, 
thongh Lonce thought nothing of clambering over 
Plynlimmon and preaching at Cwdd-Gwnyss on 
Sunday, after having already preached at 
Dweggynn Hill—but old age will tell upon us all. 
I shall be ninety-five next birthday !” 

So the venerable old man and I seated our- 
selves upon the grassy mound, and he told the 
following story : 

“ The parents of David Jones and Mary Mor- 
gen were both farmers, and like most of the 

‘mers in this part of the country, they were 
poor, i‘ independent so far as the ability to sup- 
Py all their simple wants were concerned, and 

avid and Mary were both only children. I, 
who make it a point of duty to know intimately 
every individual amongst my few but widely- 
scattered flock, and so far as God permits me to 
guide them in their spiritual duties, was always 
pleased with my pastoral visits to these families, 
and as the children grew up, I was glad to per- 
ceive the growing fondness of the young people 
for each other. David w up to be a hand- 
some, manly fellow, and b Mary when she had 
reached her seventeenth year was one of the 
prettiest, as well as one of the best young wo- 
men in the united parishes of Dwggynn and 
Cwdd-Gwnyss, and I looked forward with pleas- 
ure to the day when I should perform the mar- 
riage ceremony between them. I hoped when 
they became man and wife, the influence of 
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Mary’s gentle sway would curb the only tenden- 
cy to wildness I had ever remarked in David. 
This was a partiality for field-sports, which some- 
times led him to trangress the law of the land by 
aching. I knew that Mary had often begged 
jim to desist from the practice, and he had prom- 
ised to do so, and kept his promise until again 
led astray by the ill example and persuasions of 
others. At length the time arrived when David 
and Mary were to be married, and as their pa- 
rents’ farms adjoined each other, it was arran; 
that the young folks should reside alternately 
with both their parents, and that the yoang man 
should assist in the cultivation of both farms on 
equal shares. About this time the various secret 
societies, of which the ‘Daughters of Rebecca’ 
was the most numerous and influential, began to 
be formed throughout the cone There were 
doubtless many honestly-disposed, but ill-advised 
men belonging to these societies, formed for the 
redress by secret force of various social and po- 
litical grievances, but the majority of the mem- 
bers were the idle and dissolute young men of 
the county, who had all to gain and nothing to 
lose. I don’t know by what means, but doubt- 
less through the influence of old companions 
whom he had been associated with in his various 
poaching expeditions, David Jones was induced 
to enroll his name amongst ‘the ‘ Daughters of 
Rebecca.’* 
“Great was the distress of the old folks, but 
ater still that of Mary, when they and she 
Feard that David had leagued himeelf with this 
outlawed band, and Mary at length obtained her 
lover’s promise that as soon as they were married 
he would quit the order. Sir Watkin Williams 
‘Wynne, the proprietor of the Jones’s and Mor- 
gan’s farms, though a kind and generous land- 
lord, was eapecially obnoxious to the ‘ Daughters 
of Rebecca,’ in consequence of his determination 
to uphold the right of property, and his rigid re- 
solve to visit all those who were caught in the 
act of infringing those rights with the severest 
nalties of the law ; consequently r Mary’s 
Tietress was all the greater, lest Sr Wathin 
should hear that David] had united himself with 
this illegal body. 

“Meanwhile turnpikes were torn down and 
burnt, and their keepers abused and beaten, 
and in more than one instance, murdered ; and 
sometimes the country for miles around, was il- 
luminated by the light from blazing barns and 
granaries, which were set on fire because their 
owners upheld, or, at least, refused to Oppose, 
the action of the authorities. Troops were called 
to protect the magistrates in the execution of their 
duties; frequent collisions took place between 
the soldiers and the outlaws, and it was a period 
of terror and disaster to the well disposed through- 
out that section of the principality. It wanted, 
however, but two days of the time appointed for 
the wedding, and poor Mary rejoiced that the 





*The sesret pocteny known as ‘The Daughters of Be- 
becea,” was established to oppose by violent, though se- 
cret efforta, the heavy tax on the roads in North Wales, 
created by the numerous turnpikes. The members, who 
disgumed themselves in women’s clothes and blackened 
their faces, were sworn to destroy all turnpikes. and to 
burn the property of those who upheld the laws. They 
were also sworn to bea res obedience to the rulers-of the 
society. After committing many depredstions they were 
‘at length dispersed, and the leaders hanged or transported. 
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time was so near at hand when David, who she 
knew would be true to his promise, would leave 
the society forever. 

“David and Mary were to be married the day 
before Christmas. On the night of the 23d De- 
cember, Mary sat pensive and alone by the cot- 
tage fire. Restless and anxious, she glanced 
often from the flaming hearth to the window of 
the room; and a moment listening with deep 
anxiety, would relapse again into her musing. 
It was ten o’clock. The Welsh peasantry go 
early to bed and rise early ; her parents had been 
asleep for nearly two hours. After long waiting, 
she at length arose from her seut, softly opened 
the door, and looked forth into the night. An 
air of wildness about the girl, added to the sim- 
plicity of her attire, and the strongly illuminated 
loneliness of the house, imparted a shade of the 
romantic to her situation. Fitful gusts of wind 

assed before her face, ruffling her hair, and chill- 
ing her slight frame with a sense of something 
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fearful, and whispering as they passed a melan- 
choly language. 

“*He will not come to-night,’ muttered the 
maiden, as, shuddering, she cautiously closed the 
door and returned to her position by the fire. 
‘No, he will not come to-night.’ 

“Still she sat and watched—a dreary, anxious, 
uncertain time. At length a shrill, low whistle 
was heard amid the howling of the wind, and. 
the girl sprang up, exclaiming, faintly : 

«Ah! he has come at last. 

“She moved swiftly to the door, lifted the 
latch, and stood waiting in the doorway. Pres- 
ently a well known voice said, ‘ Mary.’ 

“ David,’ retarncd the girl, in a quiet, gentle 
tone, and the next moment they were standing 
side by side, and the maiden’s head was resting 
on the young man’s bosom. In the delight of 
that moment, she forgot the long, weary hours of 
waiting. The glory of his presence extinguished 
all the darkness which had oppressed her mind. 
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“© Mary,’ said the youth, after they had stood 
for some time silent, ‘to-morrow I am to call 
you mine. I have waited long and risked much 
to meet you to-night, according to my promise, 
which I never break. After to-morrow I shall 
not quit your side again. Ican remain now but 
aminute. It is late. 

“*Bat you go only to your father’s house, 
near by?’ cried Mary, ina tone of anxiety, for 
sho guessed his meaning, and dreaded his reply. 

“©Mary,’ he said, ‘I am pledged to rejoin the 
society to-night. Thereis work on hand. They 
will suspect me of treachery if I flinch from my 
sworn duties. But it is for the last time. I have 
told them all, and with difficulty have obtained 
permission to quit the order. It proves how 
much they trust me,’ he added, in a tone of 
pride. 

“¢David,’ said the girl, ‘I have been much 
troubled to-night, a8 I sat brooding over the fire. 
Ihave had strange forebodings. I am sure the 
doings of the society are very, very wicked, and 
I fear some evil is hovering over us. Don’t go 
back to-night; don’t, for my sake; if you love 
me, David! Why not leave them forever, to- 
aight, as well as to-morrow ?” 

“« Because they have my promise.’ 

“< David,’ said the girl, beseechingly, ‘if you 
love me you will not go!” 

“*T do love you, M: God knows how 
dearly ; but I must go. It’s only for this time. 
Iam pledged to go to-night; but I will go no 
more after this. . There, now you have my prom- 
ise, 80 dry your tears and let me sec you smile.” 

“*¢ Pledged—to—go—for—the last time!’ said 
the girl, slowly, and almost wildly, with a strange 
intonation of voice. ‘No, no,’ she added, 
quickly, seizing him by the arm and dragging 
him further into the room. ‘ David,’ she almost 
shrieked, ‘ you shall not go fo-night !’” 

“«Mary,’ replied the youth, ‘willingly, gladly 
would I stay away. Iwas s fool to join them. 
I was ignorant in a measure of their object. 
I like not the work that we have to do to-night, 
and would avoid it; bat I have with the utmost 
difficulty obtained permission to leave them. 
To-night I stand pledged to rejoin them ; but in 
a few hours our task will be done. The place of 
our rendezvous is close at hand. Go sleep, dear 
Mary. Early on the morrow I will be with you, 
once more a freeman, to claim my bride.’ 

“ The light at this moment shone on the barrel 
of David’s gun, which he had placed near the 
door on entering the cottage, unseen by Mary. 
Now she saw it. 

“*David,’ she cried, ‘you carry firo-arms. 
There is mischief, deadly mischief, on hand. I 
have heard something of vengeance being sworn 
against Sir Watkin’s sarmebeopers. It is what 
you are going to seck after. David, it will be 
murder. The men have only done their duty. 
O, stay, stay! For pity’s sake; for my sake! 
For our happiness and hopes of heaven, go not 
abroad beyond your fs ‘8 cot to-night !’ 

“ «Dearest Mary, my honor is pledged,’ was 
the young man’s golem Tp 

“The lovers still lingering. David 
would, how gladly, have remained behind, and 
left his companions to go on their mission of 
destruction and vengeance alone. Mary still 
clung to him and earnestly begged him to stay ; 
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when suddenly both were startled by the sound 
of fire-arms, followed by a wild and piercing cry, 
which though but fuintly heard, apparently pro- 
ceeded from the plantations in Sir Watkin’s 
park, a quarter of a mile distant. 

“The youth was instantly reminded of his 
pledge. Confused and horrified, and under the 
impression that something dreadful had happen- 
ed, he hastily kissed the cheek of the affrighted 
damsel by his side, snatched his gun and darted 
away, crying: 

“*Mary, Lam too late already. I go to pre- 
vent mischief, if possible. Remember to-morrow 
I return to leave you no more.’ 

“Stay, David, stay J’ shricked the young girl. 
Stay! murder stalks abroad. I will denounce 
you if you do not stay.’ 

“But he upon whom she called was already 
out of hearing of her voice, and flinging her 
arms above her head, and clasping her hands, 
she shricked alond, and in a fit of dread und an- 
guish, fell senseless to the floor. 

“The noise awoke her parents who were sleep- 
ing in an adjoining room. They sprang out of 
bed and came to see what had happened. The: 


-Yaised the unconscious girl, but their unit 


efforts failed to restore her, and having carried 
her to bed, they remained through the night 
watching her, as she lay like one that was dead. 
Hour after hour passed by, and still there was no 
sign of retarning consciousness. The closed 
eyes did not open, the blanched cheek recovered 
not its bloom, and the unnerved arm lay power- 
less. There was no discernible heaving of the 
bosom ; no sensible motion of the pulse; a cold 
dew rested upon her forehead, and the cast and 
solemnity of death overshadowed her still linea- 
ments, and save that the limbs were not rigid, 
nor as yet cold, there was nothing to betray the 
presence of life. She lay thus in a trance for 
several hours, and woke at last in a raging 
fever. 

“Meanwhile David Jones, guided by a vivid 
conflagration, which shortly burst forth, deepen- 
ing the darknese and obscurity around, hastened 
toward the spot where the occasional discharge 
of fire-arms was still heard. Striking his way 
through the wood, he had not-proceeded far when 
he discovered that the conflagration was cansed 
by the burning of the house of Sir Watkin’s head 
farm:bailiff. e heuse and the adjacent barns, 
outhouses and stables were wrapped in flames. 

“Jn a few minutes he reached the scene of the 
outrage. The conflict had appurently ceased ; 
but he heard the murmur of gruff voices, min- 
gled with what seemed to be the groans ofa dying 
man. Pressing forward, he came upon a group 
of disguised and blackened ‘ Daughters of Re- 
becca,’ who were standing or stooping around 
the body of one of their members who appeared 
to be fatally wounded, while two others of the 
society lay stark dead beside the furm-bailifi— 
also dead—a short distance off. 

“The dying Rebeccaite was a mere lad—a 
friend of David’s, who like himself, had been 
unwillingly persuaded to join the order, nay, who 
had only joined it because David had done so. 
Poor lad; but for its black stain, his smooth 
face and youthful, regular features would not 
have ill-become the feminine habiliments he 
wore in compliance with the rules of the society 
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“Enraged, and forgetful, or rather heedless of 
all consequences, David’s instant impulse was to 
avenge his friend’s death, for that the lad was 
dying was evident. He was already clenchin 
at the earth, and tearing up the roots of deca: 
grass, in his death agony. 

“David forgot that in his hurry he had not 


resumed his woman’s attire, nor re-blackened his - 


face, which he had washed before presenting him- 
self to Mary, and was consequently easily recog- 
nized, by the under bailiffs and constables who 
were hastening to the scene of riot, and were al- 
ready there in concealment behind the trees. 

“One of the under-bailiffs he perceived stand- 
ing in the shadow of the wood, engaged in re- 
loading his gun; the excited youth surmised 
that this must have been the man who hed fired 
the fatal shot: and acting upon such a hasty and 
desperate conviction, almost before he was per- 
ceived by his own party, he pointed and dis- 
charged his gun at the unguarded bailiff. He saw 
his victim fail, but staid to see no more. Stricken 
with terror at the action, ho turned and fled 
straightway from the spot. At this moment a 
whole posse of constables arrived, and the Re- 
beccaites fled in confusion, leaving the déad and 
dying on the ground, 

‘ Friend and foe, in one red burial blent.’ 


“David had been seen and recognized, but be- 
fore any one could seize him he was gone; es- 
caped beyond their reach. 

“ Away he fled, throngh wood and tangled 
brake, with the hounds of fear following on his 
track ; heedless of all obstacles, onward he went, 
he recked not whither—onward for his life ! 

“ At daybreak he found himself in a bleak and 
rugged country, and he sat him down on the 
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skirts of a wood to rest. As he sat the sun 
rose red and fiery from the east; clothed, as 
his excited fancy pictured, with frowns, like 
one who came to proclaim himself the aveng- 
er of the slain, and he remembered the doom 
of Cain the first murderer, and how he be- 
came a vagabond and a fagitive on earth, 
and carried with him the sign of his guilti- 
ness engraved on his forchead. 

“How changed it was with him, he 
thought! But yesterday—though not guilt- 
less, or unstained by sin, he was yet free from 
the curse of any deadly crime ; and now, at 
the dawn of another day, he sat, a conscience- 
stricken murderer—a wretch upon whose 
head any man might set a price! 

“In his darknéss, and remorse, and fear, 
he looked back upon his former life, and 
saw, or seemed to see, how that all that was 
black and base in it might have been other- 
wise, and he a free and happy man. Ho 
thought of his early youth, from childhood 
upward; of his early and growing love for 
Me 3; of her beauty, goodness and purity. 
Ah, her goodness and purity! By the dread 

act of the past night, he had interposed a bar- 
rier between himself and her forever ! 
“Why had he not listened to her earnest 
pleading: She seemed to him to have been 
his good angel, who would and might have 
saved him had he not refused to hearken to 
her pleadings, and now she was lost to him 
forever. 
“ He recollected how at one time in his life he 
had suffered from fearful dreams, and how on 
awakening, quaking with terror, he had rejoiced 
to discover that they were only dreams. O, that 
he could now awaken and find that the horror of 
the past night was but a dream! Butno.. Too 
surely it was undeniable reality. He felt on his 
soul the weight of a damnable, inexpiable crime ; 
the cry of the avenger of blood was in his ears, 
and that cry he felt would never bo hushed until 
ance was accomplished ! 

“Still he must arise and strive to elude the 
pursuing steps of the avenger. So he arose and 
wandered on for many miles heavily, halting, 
aimless. So for days he wandered on. with the 
remorseless curse of Cain upon his brow. His 
ruddy cheek grew pale and ghastly; his black 
hair turned gray with dread; his step lost its 
lightness and vigor. So he rambled on, purpose- 
less, aimless, shunning the habitations of his fel- 
low-men ; his sole companions the demons born 
of his own remorse. 

“Days passed. How man 
had lost all sense of time. The sun rose and set, 
the nights and days came and were gone, all 
unheeded by him. A dull apathy came over 
him, and at last he grew utterly reckless and 
careless of life; still he would not, if he could 
avoid it, die by the hards of the executioners. 
Hunger often forced him to ask charity to sup 
port the life he cared not to sustain ; but he only 
sought it of the poorest of the people; and these, 
even theee, pitied Ats wretched aspect, and gave 
him of their store; and men shook their heads 
and sighed, and women wept with compassion as 
they marked his premature decay, and mothers 
pressed their infants to their bosoms, and uttered 
a prayer to Heaven, that their babe might die 


he knew not; he 
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rather than it should ever become such as he. 

“At last he came to a great city. It was Liv- 
erpool ; but he cared not to know its name. He 
walked through the crowded streets, purposeless, 
aimless as before. All he saw was a confused 
diversity of faces, a vast multitude of human be- 
ings engaged in the pursuit of pleasure and of 
business; but he felt, with bitterness indescrib- 
able, that he had nothing in common with them. 

“He roamed throughout the day from street 
to street, and at night, in rags and penniless, 
starving with hunger and cold, and fainting with 
weariness, he flung himself down on a doorstep, 
and all wretched as he was, sleep, which brings 
rest and relief to all, however wretched, came to 
him, and he slept heavily and—dreamless. 

“It was here and thus the avenger found him. 
The rumor of a murder spreads quickly, and all 
the particulars of his case had reached the police 
stations some days before he arrived. He awoke 
suddenly, beneath the glare of a strong light. A 
policeman was standing over him, with the bull’s- 
eye of his dark lantern turned full upon his face, 
comparing his features and garments with some 
printed descriptions he held in his hand. 

“The desperate man sprang up and strove to 
run, but the stranger seized him, and sammonin; 
assistance, led him away to meet a ch: which 
he knew there was no answering “Remorse: 
stricken, miserable, forsaken of God and man, 
there could be but one ending to this tragedy. 

“In the course of one week he was identified, 
tried, found guilty and condemned. Then it 
war,” interposed the curate, “that I heard of his 
capture and his doom, went to Liverpool, and 
remained with him till the day of his death, and 
J trust, as I have said before, that he died truly 
penitent, and in the full hope of a joyful resur- 
rection. 

“He asked for Mary, and prayed that she 
might remain in ignorance as to his fate. She 
was then, it was thought, dying, and he was so 
informed. ‘She is young,’ he said, ‘to die. And 
L killed Aer, too, unwittingly. But there is hope 
that we may meet in heaven. Poor, dear Mary ! 
Poor Mary!’ These were his last words. He 
was hanged,” added the narrator, I fancied with 
some bitterness, for the commission of a crime 
perpetrated on the spar of the moment when his 
mind. was astray with anguish as he witnessed the 
dying agonies of a beloved friend, and believed 
that he saw that friend’s assassin—for the edifi- 
cation of society ! 

“A month clnped, and Mary was restored to 
consciousness. ‘Then it was that some foolish 

ssip told her all: of the reckless deed of vio- 

lence ; of her lover’s flight; of his sufferings, his 
capture, his trial, his terrible death, and of the 
last words uttered by his lips. 

“Again she became unconscious; a relapse 
occurred, and her life was again despaired of; 
still, she recovered, and to perfect health; but 
never to perfect sanity. Happily, perhaps for 
her, she has forgotten all save i her lover left 
her on that eventfal night to return on the mor- 
row. It scemed a merciful bereavement of 
memory, though it was painful to see her wan- 
dering for hours amongst the mountain passes, 
continually calling for David, and ever, as he 
came not at her call, going home under the delu- 
sion that -he wonld surely come to-morrow. Her 
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aged father fell ill and died ; but the good Sir 
Watkin, who had heard the sad story, gave per- 
mission to the mother and daughter to occupy 
the cottage and farm, rent free, for life. 

“ After a while, poor Mary’s monomania be- 
came less violent. Now, save on certain occa- 
sions, she goes about her dairy and farm work as 
if she had never known trouble or care. She re- 
members her childhood and girlhood, and what 
has occurred since her illness; but the interval 
between is a blank, all save that David has gone 
and will return to-morrow.” 

The good curate here concluded his narrative. 
Ithanked him, expressed my sympathy for the 
unhappy young woman, and bidding him good 
day, returned to the farm-house. 

Boon afterwards I quitted North Wales, and 
three years elapsed ere again I visited Dvggynn 
Hill or the mountain passes of Plynlimmon. The 
good old curate had been gathered to his fathers, 
and a younger man occupied his place. Farmer 
Wynn still lived at Dwggynn Hill, but poor 
Mary Morgan’s long looked for morrow had 
come. Her death was melancholy, though, per- 
haps, painless. One bitter January night she 
had gone forth, as was her wont, to meet her 
lover. Her aged mother, who was now bed-rid- 
den, waited in vain for herretarn. The morning 
came, and still she had not made her appearance. 
Then the ncighbors were alarmed, and went 
forth'to search for her. She was discovered ina 
clearing, cold and dead; the pure white snow a 
fitting bridal-robe, pure as her own young, blight- 
ed existence, lying unmelted on her bosom. 

She was buried in the churchyard of Dwggynn 
Hill, and over her lowly resting-place yearly 
bloom and blossom the snow-drops and the moun- 
tain-daisies, fuir emblems of her own innocence 
and purity. And the spot where she lies is so 
calm and pleasant that one can scarcely imagine 
that it covers the remnant of so great a sorrow. 





A HEAVY PER CENTAGE. 

A somewhat verdant-looking individual called 
upon a jeweller in Montreal, and stated that he 
had managed to accumulate, by hard labor for 
the few past years, some seventy-five dullars; 
that he wished to invest itin something whereby 
he might make money a little faster; and that 
he had concluded to take some of his stock and 
peddle it out. The jeweller selected what he 
thought would sell readily, and the new pedler 
started on his first trip. He was gone but a few 
days, when he returned, bought as much again 
as before, and started on his second trip. Again 
he returned, and greatly increased his stock. 
He succecded so well, and accumulated so fast, 
that the jeweller one day asked him what profit 
he obtained on what he sold. “ Well, I paton 
"bout five per cent.” The jeweller thought that a 
vel smal ‘prose, and expressed as much. 
“Well,” said the pedler, “I don’t know as I 
exactly understand about your per cent., but an 
article for which I pay you one dollar, J generally 
sell for five.” 





There is no greater sign of a mean and sordid 
man, than to dote upon riches; nor is anything 
more magnificent than to lay them out freely in 
acts of bounty and liberality. 
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BY MES. M. T. CALDOR. 





“ What foolish creatures we are, even in our 
very wisdom,” sighed my Aunt Letitia. ‘“ For- 
tunately for many of us, ‘our very wishes give 
us not our wish.’” Saying which she wiped off 
a little mist from the clear disc of her spectacles, 
and turned again diligently to her undignified 
employment of renovating a basket of old 
stockings, just brought in from the ironing-table 
by Betty the housemaid. 

It was a dismal, forlorn day, such as, despite 
the shade of Thomson, spring’s “ethereal mild- 
ness ” is exceedingly apt to bring. Scarcely a 
more deplorable scene could be imagined, than 
the view from the windows. Dark skelcton 
trees nodding forebodingly back to our discour- 
aged gaze ; dingy fences and slimy walls drip- 
ping with the raindrops, not in a generous, 

earty shower, but slowly, miserably, down- 
heartedly. Great pools of water, anything but 
transparent, set round with ridges of mud, and 
occasionally along the sheltered bank of with- 
ered, stalky, last year’s » a patch of snow, 
its original purity long since among by-gone rem- 
iniscences. Over and around all wailed and 
moaned a complaining southeast wind. 

Such was the view without; and after a shiv- 
ering glance, we all—that is, my madcap sister 
Katy, my consequential, ‘‘ almost-of-age,” broth- 
er Harry, and your humble servant, dear reader, 
came back shivering to the te, where Betty 
had heaped up the glowing anthracite into an in- 
vigorating, cheerful blaze, and eat down rather 
disconsolately—we girls with our work-baskets, 
and Harry took up for the fourth time the pre- 
vious evening’s Journal, to read, I suspect, the 
brilliant, spicy poetry, setting forth the enticing 





gualites of some Dock Square clothing 

ealer, as well as his wonderfully fittin, 

garments, or to scan again the diversified 
accomplishments of that astonishing article 
“Liquid Glue.” At length down went 
the paper, and up rose Master Harry with 
an impatient “ pshaw !” 

Katy looked up to his face inquiringly. 

“Why,” said he, “still another new 
book bya woman! How I should hate a 
woman who was forever dabbling with pen 
and ink! Heaven keep me clear of such!” 
And away he went to stretch himself out 
on the sofa with the air of a savant of the 
most profound wisdom. 

Then it was that our Aunt Letitia, the 
beloved maiden aunt who had no single 
grim or old maidish sentiment in her whole 
cheerful, generous heart, uttered the fore- 
going remark. Our spirits rose at once, 
and Katy and I exclaimed simultaneously : 

«0, Aunt Letitia, tell us about it !’” 

She looked at us with the placid satis- 
faction that betokened consent, while she 
asked : 

“ About what, you simple creatures ?” 

Katy pushed her ottoman close to the 
basket of stockings, and replied : 

“O, aunty, you know well enough what a splen- 
did story your tone told us of. And _ to-day is 
just the time to hear it, when we are all so cross 
and stupid with being obliged to lose our ride. 
Don’t waste a minute, but begin.” 

She gave her own mellow, cheery laugh at this 
sally of impaticnce, and said: “Well, well, 
Katy, you wilful creaturo, but I want first to ask 
Harry why a woman should not write a book if 
she has the ability, and patronize the stationer as 
much as she can afford. 

Harry was ready toreply. “ You'll find plen- 
ty better answers in a dozen places than I can 

ive. Everybody knows, when the mistress of a 

jouse is a blue stocking or Mrs. Jelliby, far-off 
Africa gets very much better taken care of than 
her own family—witness poor little Caddy and 
her brothers in ‘ Bleak House.’ ” 

“ Ah, well,” said my aunt, looking leniently at 
Harry’s bold, triumphant face over her specta- 
cles, ‘‘ you’re like many others of your sex, Har- 
ry. I wont be as merciless as time will be in 
trampling down your theory. Listen to my story: 

“ Frederic Brownell cherished just such senti- 
ments as yours, Harry, only his talk was a thou- 
sand times more extravagant. Indeed, his hor- 
ror of literary wemen was so intense, that I have 
heard he was actually grieved when he received 
the first note from his beautiful betrothed Helen 
Armstrong, to find the chirography so dainty 
and exquisite, and the language so refined and 
intellectual. 

“For mercy’s sake, Helen, what are you do- 
ing?’ he said, one day about a month after they 
were married, as he came in from the store and 
found his young wife cosily ensconced in the 
luxurious corner of the tete-a-tete, her fine dark 
eyes all aglow with enthusiasm, and a nameless 
light irradiating her whole faco, while the same 
slender hand he had placed the wedding-ring up- 
on, clasped a sheet of paper closely ecribbled 
with suspiciously short lines, and the other held 
the pretty gold pencil-case he had given her. 
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“She started up in alarm at his hasty words, 
and looked aruund wildly to account for the utter 
horror his face betrayed. I was sitting with my 
worsted-work in the rocking-chair opposite the 
teto-a-tete, and for half an hour had been quietly 
watching the pretty picture she made, while the 
inspiration of her verse drifted in light or shade 
across her face. How vexed I was with him for 
his rude interruption, and the feeling deepened 
into indignation as he proceeded. 

«What have you there, Helen? 
ble you are writing poetry ?” 

“Comprehending his meaning now, Helen 
blushed tho deepest crimson, and stammered : 

«Why,Fred, I was only stringing a few rhymes 
while resting from my morning’s work. A few 
thoughts came which I wished to catch while 
they were fresh. But what is the matter with 
you?’ 

“ He was thoroughly vexed and could not hide 
it, eying the inoffensive paper on the carpet, as if 
he would gladly have trampled it under his feet. 

“«T nover mistrusted such a thing!’ he 
muttered. 

Something more than surprise flushed Helen’s 
cheek now, and I saw the tear swelling up to her 
eye, and quiver of the lip that said meckly, “I 
do not understand your meaning, Frederic. You 
seem offended at I scatcely know what. I wish 
you would speak plainly.’ 

“«Well, will, dearest. How in the world 
you came to think of such a thing as writing po- 
ony, is a mystery to me! ut like a dear little 
wife you'll promise to give up the habit, wont 


Is it possi- 


‘out 
“She looked thoroughly distressed and grieved, 
and thinking it was getting to be a domestic 
scene, scarcely fitted for the presence of a third 
party, I quietly gathered up my work, and was 
passing out, when Fred arrested me. 

“ «Don’t go, Miss Letitia—this isn’t a quarrel, 
by any means. It’s only fair I should explain 
my views to both of you. You see, dear Helen, 
T have a few peculiar notions, and one of them, 
the most decided of all, is a perfect horror of 
any literary attempts from a lady. 
find words powerful enough to express my ab- 
horrence of a strong-minded woman. Sucha 
one is as much out of place, as your pure-leaved 
camellia there, Helen, would look in a lawyer's 
dusty, smoky office, or as that heliotrope, so de- 
liciously sweet here in the parlor, would be amid 
the coarse sights and sounds and smells in my 
store, among the West India goods. A woman 
is sweet and pure and lovely, the guiding, minis- 
tering angel of our home, but any attempts on 
her part at science, literature, or business, are ri- 
diculous enough. Of course, I don’t want an 
ignorant wife. I rejoice to have you enjoy books, 
and be capable of entering into refined conver- 
sation, but a writer, a blue—horrible! horrible! 
And now my little Helen knows why it fright- 
ened nie to see her attempting rhymes. True, in 

try women have won Fame, but it must always 
atthe expense of domestic happiness. No 
good wife can be an authoress.’ 

“With which profound remark, this one of 
many arrogant, self-sufficient lords of creation 
concluded his speech, and looked around as if 
he had silenced forever any doubt in our minds, 
Idid not speak, but his wife said quietly, al- 
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though I detected the restless, troubled ander- 
current beneath that calm, sweet tone: 

«Thank you, Frederic; I'am glad you have 
acquainted me with your sentiments. ‘I hey are 
entirely new to me, bas rest assured you shall 
never be disturbed by any further literary at- 
tempts from your wife.’ : 

“He kissed her fondly, patted her flushed 
cheek, and anid, s0 Patronizing! I could have 
boxed his ears for indignation, ‘ there's my good 
little wife!’ lit a cigar, and di rod. As the 
door closed after him, Helen raised the paper 
from the floor, and carrying it to the grate, 
threw it upon the glowing of coals, standing 
to watch it crimple, then brighten into a ficry 
sheet, with e pencil stroke standing out vivid 
and distinct as if carved of ebony, finally black- 
en and fall away to dull, gray ashes. Witha 
forced smile, fur more melancholy to me than a 
burst of tears, she said : 

“«Tt was an ode to his birthday. Fortunately 
enough I have escaped the folly of presenting it.’ 

“The tone betrayed how many bright hopes 
and joyful anticipations had fallen to ashes, as 
well as tho luckless poem. I scarcely knew 
what to say, but she did not expect a reply, and 
was entirely absorbed with her heroic efforts at 
self-control and cheerfulness. She took out her 
work and began to sew furiously, but I saw how 
widely the needle sped of its mark, and bow the 
fingers trembled that held it. Presently the 
work was laid aside, and her head drooped for- 
ward to the sofa-cushion, with the face averted 
from my gaze. But it needed no glance at the 
familiar features, for me to know Helen Brown- 
ell’s heart. I saw how it was writhing beneath the 
humiliating, bitter discovery of the clay in the hero 
she had worshipped. I the torturing agony of 
a proud heart and noble mind, compelled by the 
hand the best beloved, to submit to be treated 
like a pretty, petted child, instead of a sym 
thizing, noble-minded woman. And my indig- 
nation at this summary putting down of talents 
80 superior to his own, almost made me dislike 
as well as despise her husband. A smothered, 
long-drawn sigh drew me to her side instantly. 
I laid my hand on her forehead, and whispered, 
«It’s a cruel shame, darling!’ 

“Ah, children, I was young then. I have 
since learned it will never do, no matter how 
arent our sympathy or indignation, it will never 

lo to hint a doubt of the kindness ‘and tenJler- 
ness of one to the other of a marricd couple. 
And this true, sweet wife resented even the im- 
plied reproach. 

“«No, no, Letitia, Frederic is not crael—he 
does not mean to be. Never husband loved a 
wife better than Iam loved. But he has caught 
the narrow-minded sentiments of some of his 
associates. I can soon convince him of his error.’ 

“ She lifted her head, as the rose suddenly rises 
up shaking off the shower that oppressed it, and 
emiled bravely. 

“Yes, yes, I must find a way to open his 
eyes, withont allowing him to suspect I am tak- 
ing a physician’s part. Not write! Why, Le- 
titia, though I never touched a pen, how could I 
help thinking poetry? It isin my soul, and if 
it was not meant to be nourished and cultivated, 
why was itimplanted there? Ah, I acknowledge 
it grieves me deeply to find my husband has no 
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higher standard for the wife he has chosen to walk 
by his side on a life-long journey. I know—I 
feel it within me, that we women are capable of 
more than needlework and household duties— 
more even than encouraging the drooping hearts, 
or tending the beds of our sick kindred. Heav- 
en knows I would have none of these com- 
mon duties neglected, but I see not why a culti- 
vated intellect, an aspiring genius, may not en- 
liven these homely daties, making them more 
surely and cheerfully fulfilled. I am confident 
they can all be combined in one.’ She rose to 
her feet, her face glowing with the inspired re- 
solve. ‘Whatdid he say? Domestic happi- 
ness mnst be sacrificed to fame—no good wife 
could be an authoress? I will prove it talse. 
He shall yet acknowledge the wrong he has done 
the sex !” 

“Then came a flood of tears, deluging and 
cooling her burning cheeks, and when they were 
wiped away the storm had passed, and she was 
tranquil and serene again. 

“«Come and sev us very often,’ calted out 
both my friend and her husband, as I left the 
house that evening. And so I did, kceping a 
friendly and most interested watch over the 
course of their domestic life. 

“Fred Brownell was a kind, amiable, well- 
meaning man, bat he was thoughtless and incon- 
siderate, and inclined to be exacting and over- 
bearing in regard to his pet theories, while his 
wife was one of those delicate, sensitive temper- 
aments, so keenly alive to every implied reproach, 
or latent slight. Such opposing qualities must 
certuinly have caused misunderstanding, alien- 
ation, and possibly open warfare and misery, but 
for the quick intellect and firm, self-reliant will, 
that rendered Helen so superior to many jealous, 
unhappy, irritated wives, with just such sensitive- 
ness as hers. Yet they were very happy, even 
though the business panic affected Frederic’s 


bespattered with stains of ink. And at dinner, 

a and I, while vainly endeavoring to swallow 
indigestible bread and uncooked pudding, might 
be regaled with scraps of original poetry or plots 
ot new dramas. Horrible, horrible 

“ He laughed, and so did I, and sc did Helen, 
lon; and heartiest of cither, and the moment 
he left us, she came dancing up to me holding 
aloft the dainty fore-finger, on whose fairness 
rested a tiny black stain. 

“* Only look, Letitia, at this guilty proof ofmy 
disobedience. All the time he was talking there 
was that atrocious blot of ink on my finger I 
tried my best, but could not erase it, any more 
than Mrs. Bluebeard could cleanse the fatal 
key.’ 

* Another time, two years after this last visit, 
while I was with Helen, Fred came home with a 
new book just then éxciting attention, with the 
favorable criticisms of which all the papers had 
deen filled. 

«There, Helen,’ he said, tossing it over to her 
side, ‘ there’s something worth reading, I can tell’ 
you. The man who wrote it may well be proud. 
And judging from the number of editions, he 
has a snug little sum for the bank.’ 

“«T anpposed the author was unknown,’ snid 
I. ‘Why do you say a man? Perhaps it is a 
lady who has been so fortunate.’ 

“ His lip curled a little. ‘You don’t suppore 
a woman wrote a book like that, do you?’ and 

mptorily dismissed the subject. 

“I did not care myself to pursue it further, for 
Thad caught a sudden flash shimmering through 
Helen’s drooping lashes, and was overwhelmed 
with the new revelation that broke upon me. 

“Tt was not so cheerful a scence, when next I 
visited the house. Helen’s colorless cheeks lay 
against the scarcely whiter pillow, and from the 
coverlet, beside her, pee up « dark, downy 





trade likewise, and rendered it neces- 
sary that the expenses of the house- 
hold should be closely attended to. 
And what a model house it was! So 
neat and clean and cheerful, amid its 
‘unpretending elegance. Noone could 
help echoing Fred’s own proud decla- 
ration that there was not another such 
teel and capable little housekeeper 
in town. 

“lve all owing,’ said he, laughing, 

to me, ‘to that wee bit of a lecture I 
gave her go early after our marriage. 
Such a splendid little economist she 
ia without any one’s mistrusting it. 
Why, Letitia, it is perfectly wonderful 
how she makes a tiny sum of money 
hold ont for adozen wants.’ A twinkle 
in Helen’s eye made me think, just 
then, that perhaps the pen and ink- 
stand locked up 80 carefully in the sec- 
Tetaire, might have a word to say about 
compound interest, or at least partial 
payments. ‘ Yes, yes,’ he continued, 
‘you see {have proved right. Now 
just imagine how it might have been. 
Fancy the house littered from one end 
to the other, with scraps of paper, rolls 
of manuscript, and everything, from 
the table-linen to Helen’s rosy fingers, 





little head. She received my congratulations 
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absently, and despatching the nurse from the 
chamber, turned eagerly to say: 

“«Dear Letitia, I am_so glad to see you! 
You are the very friend I need. Something is 
amiss with Frederic. His check is palo, and his 
manner embarrassed and distressed, and every 
time he looks at the precious little one, his eye 
fills with tears. Will you goto him and find out 
what it is? He tries to hide it from me, but it is 
far more injurious to lie here, and worry, worry, 
all the time, surmising a state of affairs, a great 
deal worse, I dare say, than the truth. Go, dear 
Letitia, and win his confidence. If it is business 
trouble, as I suspect, hasten to tell me.’ 

“Tt was evident the uncertainty kept her very 

restless and nervous, so the moment Frederic 
came into the house [ hastened to meet him. I 
did not wonder his wife was anxious, when I saw 
his haggard face and feverish eye. I explained 
my errand at once. He looked distressed and 
annoyed. 
“Poor child, why will she seek to share a 
man’stroubles? I have tried to keep it from her, 
lest it should injure her in her present delicate 
health. The fact is, Letitia, I am rained!’ 

“He jerked the word out, bitterly, wrathfully, 
as if injured through his own conscious innocence. 

“«* Not even the house here, can I call my own. 
I am not sure the unfeeling creditors will leave a 
bed for that helpless darling and her babe to lie 
upon. God help her !’ 

“‘ He stopped suddenly. The veins across his 
forehead knit themselves like cords. The pent 
emotion so long smothered down came surging 
up, and with a deep groan, he covered his face, 
and burst into a passion of tears. 

“« Poor Helen! sweet, delicate, helpless dar- 
ling, with her little babe. It is for her sake I 
grieve. What will become of her !’ he groaned, 
again. 
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“I saw he was sincere. 
The privations he dread- 
ed for her wrung his 
heart more than his own 
loss or humiliation. At 
that moment of his deep 
distress, I forgave him 
all his injustice towards 
his noble, pied wife, for 
the sake of his true and 
abundant love. 

“I tried my best to 
soothe and comfort him, 
and at length he grew 
more calm. 

“« You must use your 
own judgment,’ he said, 
: ‘about telling her. I 

confess I am almost 
afraid. Perhaps it will 
be best to consalt the 
doctor.’ 

“ We did so, and kind 
Dr. W. decided when I 
whispered I did not im- 
agine the announcement 
would cause any distress, 
that it was wisest to 
gratify her. 

“Twas not disappoint- 
ed. A radiant smile il- 
luminated her face, the moment she was ac- 
quainted with her husband’s loss of wealth. 

“Now, Letitia,’ she cried, ‘is the hour I have 
waited for solong! Now is my hour of triumph!” 

“*Nurse,’ continued she, authoritatively, ‘I 
want you to raise me up with the pillows, and 
bring the prettiest wrapper from the closet. 
There’s a dressing cap, too, in the drawer, Letitia. 
I want you to dress me for company,’ laughing 
a low, sweet laugh. 

“The nurse remonstrated, but she was peremp- 
tory, and we saw plainly contradiction was far 
more injurious than indulgence. So the pale, 
pink wrapper was folded around the slender 
waist, and the dark, glossy hair put back beneath 
the pretty cap, a fancifal but most becoming 
mixture of airy lace, gossamer bows, and velvet 
bands. 

“ How surpassing lovely she looked in the be- 
coming costume, the rich hue of her wrapper, 
and the soft, pink flush on her cheek, setting off 
so charmingly the shining dark eyes, and ex- 
treme fairness and delicacy of complexion. 

“Now,’ said she, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
‘baby must have his embroidered blanket, and 
then call Frederic in.’ 

“We obeyed. The husband came in slowly 
and dejectedly; we saw how he dreaded the 
meeting. The doctor, the nurse, and J, quiet 
spectators of the scene, at her earnest request. 
As his eyes rested on the pretty picture, he 
smiled fondly, and a deeper gloom settled down 
upon his face. She took his hand tenderly in 
hers, and looked up, with fondness into his face. 

“* Frederic,’ said she, ‘have I been @ careless 
and negligent wife ?” 

“ He looked up in surprise and reproach. 

“*What a question for you to ask me, my 
Helen.’ 

“¢ Answer me, my husband, yes, or no.’ 


THE AUTHORESS’S WIFE. 


“No, my blessed wife, I have not deserved 
one half your goodness.’ : 

“Has your house or your clothes suffered for 
want of my care?’ 

“ Pained and grieved, he replied, ‘I do not an- 
derstand your meaning. here has been no 
chance for complaint, Helen. Who has dared 
insinuate such a thing ?” 

“Her face was gioricaaly, beantiful, the silvery 
voice thrilling with tenderness and exultation. 

““* And yet, Frederic, I have dabbled with pen 
andink. I have been so lost and misguided as 
to become an authoress. But since it has not 
been, as you predicted, at the expense of home 
comfort or affection, will you not forgive me? 
At any rate let these plead for me.’ And she 
passed the bank books, I had placed at her re- 
quest upon the pillow, in his trembling hand. 

“The bewildered husband opened the books 
mechanically, saw the name and sums written 
therein to his wife’s account, not in hundreds, 
but in thousands, and ejaculated: ‘Good heavens, 
Helen! What does this mean ?” 

“« Nothing, dear Fred, only you are not yet 
ruined in business if you are in character, by hav- 
ing an authoress for a wife. You remember the 
book you assured us was written by aman. (, 
Fred, to think how you praised a woman’s lit- 
erary efforts, then, and that woman of all others 
—your wife.’ Her clear langh was delicious! 

“Well,” said Aunt Letitia, “ perhaps some one 
will see you, Harry, just as humiliated and crest- 
fallen, and as delighted to be so, as was Frederic 
Brownell.” 

“What a splendid story, Aunt Letitia,” cried 

. Katy, “ And such a grand denouement.” 

«Hush, hush,” said my aunt, softly, wiping 
away n flood of tears that came dripping down 
her cheek. ‘“ We laid her back, so beautiful and 
happy, and bade her be quiet and sleep. While 
Fred, touchingly penitent and teful, took the 
baby in his arms, a better and wiser man, and sat 
down in the rocking chair, gazing thoughtfully 
upon its tiny features. We remained very quiet 
for nearly an hour, when suddenly Helen called 
out, in a sharp, unnatural voice: 

«««What is that roaring? How dark and cold 
itis. Fred, Letitia, where are you ?” 

“We saw the white arms thrown up wildly, 
and sprang to the bedside. But it was too late. 
Helen was dead! Ah, children, too much joy is 
death for some.” 





A WELL-Mapge Huncupack.—They tell a 
story of a preacher, who, descending from the 
pulpit after preaching a sermon in which he had 
affirmed that everything God had made was well 
made, was postrophised by a cripple, who mali- 
ciously asked him whether he thought his asser- 
tion would hold good, as a general rule. “ 
the way, Mr. Parson, do you think I am well 
made?’ “ Well, yes, my good friend, I con- 
sider you are very well made—for a hunchback,” 
was the prompt reply of the clergyman. 


oro 


LESSONS OF THE HEART. 
Here the heart 
May give » useful lerson to the head, 
And learning wiser grow without his books. 
Cowrxs. 
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A CEYLON JUGGLER. 


As this was one of the idle seasons of the year, 
during which labor is suspended while waiting 
for the rain of the monsoon, ere recommencing 
the sowing of rice, the Kandyans were lounging 
about their villages, or gathered in groups by the 
roadside, engaged in listless and sedentary amuse- 
ments. In one place a crowd was eollected to 
watch the feats of a juggler, who, to our surprise, 
commenced his pe rmance by jumping up on 
to a pole, and placing his feet upon a cross bar 
six feet from the ground. On this he coursed 
along by prodigious leaps, and returning to tho 
audience, seated himself on his perch, and then 
opened his exhibition. - This consisted of endless 
chorts of legerdemain : catching pebbles trom his 
confederate below, which, upon opening his 
closed hand, flew away as birds; breaking an 
egg shell and allowing a small serpent to escape 
from it; and keeping a series of brass balls in 
motion by striking them with his elbows as well 
as his hands. Balaneing on his nose a small 
stick with af inverted cup at top, from which 
twelve perforated balls were suspended by silken 
cords, he placed twelve ivory rods in his mouth 
and so guided them by hie lips and tongue as to 
insert the end of each in a corresponding aper- 
ture in the ball, till the whole twelve were sus- 
tained by the rods, and the central support taken 


away. ' 
This, and endless other tricks he performed, 
balancing himself all the while on the single pole 
on which he stood. He took a ball of granite, 
six or seven inches in diameter, and probabl 
fourteen pounds weight, and standing with his 
arms extended in line, he rolled it from the wrist 
of one hand across his shoulders to the wrist of 
the other, backward and forward repeatedly, ap- 
parently less by raising his arms than by a vigor- 
ous effort af the muscles of the back ; then seiz- 
ing it in both hands he flung it repeatedly twenty 
feet high, and watching it in its descent till with- 
in a few inches of his skull, he bent forward his 
head, and caught the ball each time between his 


shoulders ; then bounding along the road, still 
mounted on his pole, he closed his performance 
amid the smiles of the audience.—From Sir. J. 


Emerson Tennent's Ceylon. 





THH WILL AND THE WAY. 


The Springfield Republican talks in this wise; 
«Where there’s a will, there’s a way,’ says the 
maxim, but the maxim lies. There’s a will in 


all men to get rich, but there is not a way for a 
fifth to a fiftieth part of them todo so. ‘God 
helps those who help themselves ’—sometimes. 


It depends a good deal upon what a man is try- 
ing to help himeelf to, and whether it is, on the 
whole, desirable that he should be helped. ‘1’ll 
try’ has been doing journey-work in infant 
schools and Sunday schools till the poor little 
girls and boys have supposed that there was 
a magic in it which would ultimately introduce 
them to a glory equal to that of Whittin ion, 
Lord Mayor of London. Tho trouble is that it 
is the weakest head that takes the most encour- 
agement from these maxims and proverbs, and is 
most acted upon and influenced by them. A 
boy with brains is nover troubled by these 
things.” 


THE FORTUNE-TELLEB. 





THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 


“ Hark, my maiden, and I'll tell you 
By the power of my art, 
All the things that e'er befel you, 
And the secret of your heart. 


“ How that you love some one,—don't you? 
Love him better than you say; 
Wont you hear, my maiden, wont you? 
What's to be your wedding-day ?” 


“ Ah, you cheat, with words of honey, 
You tell stories, that you know! 
‘Where’s the husband for my money 
That I gave you long ago? 


“Neither silver, gold, or copper 
Shall you get this time from me; 
Where's the husband, tall and proper, 
That you told me I should see?" 


“Coming still, my maiden, coming, 
With two eyes as black as sloes; 
Marching soldierly, and humming 

Gallant love-songs as he goes.”” 


“Get along, you stupid gipeey! 
I wont have your barrack-beau ; 

Strutting up to me half tipsy, 
Saucy—with his chin up—so!"” 


“Come, I'll tell you the first letter 
Of your handsome sailor's name "— 
“T know every one, that’s better, 
Thank you, gipsey, all the same.” 


“ Ha, my maiden, runs your text so? 
Now I see the die is cast; 
And the day is—Monday next.” ‘No, 
Gipsey, it was—Monday last!"’ 


LERD ME FIVE POUNDS. 


{onzormat.) 
“DREAMING.” 


BY B. FRANKLIN HOOKER. 
One night as I was sitting 
In my chamber dark: 
‘The fire was fuintly flitting 

An uncertain light; 
Soon I fell to dreaming— 
Dreaming of the past: 

Of the many pleasured 
In my childhood cast. 


Dreaming of my playmates, 
‘And the pretty dell 
On the old estates, 
Where our parents used to dwell; 
And of the pranks we played 
Upon our parents kind, 
But now they all are laid 
Beneath the grassy vale. 


As sat there dreaming 

By the smouldering fire, 
+ My brain with thoughts was teeming 

With memories of ‘the past. 

And as I still kept thinking, 
I gaved into the fire; 

The embers, faint and dying, 
Spoke the word, retire! 








{onrenmrax.} 


LEND ME FIVE POUNDS! 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 








Tae Rector of Chirley in N—— shire, Eng- 
land, was one of those fortanate individuals whé, 
being blessed with moderate desires and ambi- 

“tions, was the happy possessor of everything that 
could render life agreeable. He was not past 
middle &ge; he possessed a handsome, portly 
person, a pleasant set of features, a beautiful and 
amiable wifo whom he dearly loved, and by 
whom he was loved dearly in return, two lovely 
children—a son and a daughter—and a good 
living of fifteen hundred pounds a year in a de- 
lightfully romantic part of the country, of which 
no one, not even the bishop of his diocese, 
could deprive him, eo long as his conduct did not 
do outrage to his sacred calling—a thing not 
very likely to occyr with a man of the Reverend 
Charles Markham’s character and temperament. 
For, though he was remembered by his class- 
mates to have been a wild lad at “ Harrow,” and 
was spoken of by his fellow-colleagues as having 
been by no means. remarkable for his hard read- 
ing at Baliol College, Oxford University, and as 
having been fonder of his dog and his gun than 
of he duties pertaining to the midnight lamp, he 
‘was now regarded with esteem and reveyence by 
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his parishioners; and his only uncanonical habit 
and delight—if, indeed, it may truly be termed 
uncanonical—was, that he still adhered to bis 
college liking for a glass of generous wine, taken 
in moderation, and was never happier than when, 
as he was in the habit of doing once or twice a 
week, he was enjoying his wine and his long clay 
pipe (he was above the snobbishness of cigars) 
with the lord of the manor, the squire, the village 
doctor, and occasionally a neighboring clergy- 
man, together with his own curate, who—to do 
the worthy rector justice—was always invited on 
these innocent festive occasions. 

I knew the Reverend Charles Markham when 
I was a boy, and seldom failed to spend a few 
days at the rectory on the occasions of iny retarn 
—at periods long distant—from my sea voyages. 
I recollect it was always a matter of wonder with 
those who had known Charles Markham in youth 
and early manhood, by what means he, possessed 
of no family influcnce and no superabundance of 
money and no extraordinary talents, came to be 
inducted into a living which many a wealthy 
country gentleman, or even meny a titled per- 
sonage, would have been glad to have secured 
for a younger son. 

Tobe sure, Charles Markham had been at 
Harrow—one of those great public schools at 
which, generally speaking, the sons of the nobil- 
ity and gentry only can obtain artmittance, on ac- 
count of the expenses attending a boy’s edaca- 
tion there—and he had subsequently taken the 
degree of A. M. at Oxford; but it was known 
that he had been at Harrow, as it were, on suf- 
frage, and that some time before he quitted Ox- 
ford to accept a small curacy of fifty pounds a 
year, he had become very poer. 

The father of Charles Markham had made a 
moderate competency in the hosiery business, 
and retiring, had been scized with the mania of 
making his only son s gentleman. Though it 
cost him nearly half his income annually, he re- 
solved to send the boy to Harrow, and to afford 
him such an allowance of pocket money as 
should place him, in that respect, on a par with 
the sons of the wealthiest; and though the lad’s 
humble birth was somewhat against him in that 
assemblage of high-born youths, his spirit and 
good temper,‘together with his generous expen- 
diture of money, and his readiness to oblige 
those of his school-fellows who, if his superiors 
in station, were his inferiors in wealth, had made 
him a favorite. The like generosity on the part 
of his father enabled young Markham to pase 
through his first three years at Oxford: with 
eclat, amongst the aristocratic young men there 
assembled; but at the end of the third year, old 
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Mr. Markham lost nearly the whole of his prop- 
erty through some unfortunate speculation, and 
dying with old age and grief, left his son, with no 
rich uncle or aunt to look to for assistance, to 
fight his way through the world as best he could. 

Of course the son of the hosier was cut by his 
aristocratic companions, as soon as it was dis- 
covered that he no longer had the means to com- 
pete with them in their extravagant expendi- 
tare; but Charles Markham, instead of foolishly 
taking this sad reverse of fortune to heart, united 
himself with the graver and, generally, humbler 
class of reading men, and set himself to work to 
fit himself for a college “ fellowship,” or, that 
failing, a hamble curacy. 

‘With what many persons called foolish precip- 
itancy, the young man very soon rendered him- 
self ineligible for a “fellowship” by falling in 
love with, and marrying the pretty daughter of 
a farmer in the vicinity of Oxford; and as after 
taking to himself a wife, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to do something to maintain her, he was 
very thankful, shortly after, to accept the curacy 
already alluded to, which was offered him by the 
father of a young man who had still regarded 
him with some degree of friendship, when the 
rest of his college chums had forsaken him. 

To the curacy the now Reverend Charles 
Markham retired with his pretty young wife; 
and all who knew him supposed that he would 
remain a plain curate for the rest of his days. 
Consequently everybody was taken by surprise 
when, some five years after, the announcement 
was made in the clerical record that the Reverend 
Charles Markham, late curate of St. Mary’s in 
Chelsea, near London, had been presented with 
the rich incumbency ot Chirley, N—— shire, the 
income attached to- which amounted to fifteen 
hundred pounds per annum ! 

On the oceasion of one of my visits, by some 
chance the conversation, one evening when the 
squird and the lord ef the manor and other of 
the reverend gentleman's friends were present, 
turned upon the chances which sometimes lead 
to fortune, and a gentleman present remarked 
that oftentimes that which at one time appeared 
to be the very bane of a man’s existence, turned 
out to be a stepping-stone to fortune. 

Mr. Markham had listened to the conversation 
without taking part init. Presently, however, 
he laid down his pipe, and giving a preliminary 
ahem !” thus commenced : 

“Gentlemen, I know that it has been a sub- 
ject of wonder to many of those whom { now 
esteem as my friends, how I, the son of a trades- 
maa, without family influence—end through the 
unfortunate failure and decease of my poor 
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father, in the later years of my youth left without 
money—came into the possession of a living 
which I know the Earl of M——, whose estate 
lies in the adjoining parish, had expressed him- 
self desirous of securing for one of his own 
younger sons. I have hitherto never mentioned 
the circumstances which led to my advancement 
to any one beyond the members of my own fam- 
ily ; I will, however, now relate them’ to you, 
and you shall judge for yourselves how much or 
how little J am indebted to chance or fortune for 
my extraordinary success—for I acknowledge 
that I desire no loftier position than that I now 
hold, nor no greater share of this world’s goods. 
Thousands whose prospects were far superior to 
mine, would be glad to be as Iam to-day. But 
before I begin, gentlemen, fill your glasses! This 
claret wine you will find excellent. It is a prea- 
ent from the earl, and is of a rare vintage.” 

The glasses and in some instances the pipes 
were re-filled, and the Reverend Charles Mark- 
ham thus continued : 

“At the time of my father’s decease, I was on 
the point of marrying my present wife. My 
father’s death caused a postponement, and, as 
many thought, rendered it very improbable that 
Ishould marry for years to come, since, as many 
of you are aware, I was left almost without a 


penny in the world; but Susan and I loved each _ 


other, and akind friend having offered to procure 
me a curacy of fifty pounds a year, near London, 
I eagerly accepted the offer and married—as 
everybody said, foolishly. However, at the end 
of a year, my wife’s father died, leaving her a 
small property which, having been invested in 
the three and a half per cent. consols, brought us 
the very comfortable addition of one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year. We thought ourselves 
rich; and, happy in each other’s society, were 
content to pass through life without burthening 
ourselves with ambitious desires for that which 
seemed to us unattainable. But Providence 
always sends some trouble to vex us, in order 
that we may not become too mach wrapped up 
in ourselves, to the injury of our spiritual 
welfare. 

“When I was a boy, I-recollect that an old 
gentleman, who was always @piired in a snuff. 
colored coat of antique cut, knee breeches of the 
same color, and worsted, stockings, who wore 
buckles on his shoes, and an old three-cornered 
cocked hat set upon a rusty scratch wig, was a 
frequent and I fancy not a very welcome visitor 
at my father’s house, He was an odd-looking 
little man, with a sharp, pinched-up face, and he 
appeared to make the same suit of threadbare 
though dgcent clothing last him forever, for his 
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clothes never looked better nor worse. I have ¢ 
faint recollection that he was perpetually want- 
ing to borrow money in small sums, and that he 
usnally succeeded, much against my father’s 
will, in obtaining what he wanted, or at least in 
obtaining some money, for which he was partic- 
ular in writing out formal acknowledgments, the 
which, as soon as his back was turned, my father 
with a smile, half of vexation, half of pity, used 
to tear to pieces and throw into the fire. He al- 
ways patted my head, said I was a fine lad, and 
would be sure to get on in the world, and asked 
me many questions relative tomy studies. Who 
or what he was, or how old he was,I did not 
know ; but if I recollect right, he professed to 
have known my father when he wasa boy. So 
he must have beon pretty well advanced in years, 
for my father was not a young man when he mar- 
ried my mother. 

“After I went to Oxford, I saw no more of the 
old gentleman, and had almost forgotten his ex- 
istence, when one day, soon after my wife had 
received her father’s legacy, our maid-of-all- 
work entered my study, as I sat writing and 
compiling the three sermons I had to preach the 
next day (for my rector, who enjoyed a living of 
seven hundred pounds per annum, made me do 
all the work for fifty pounds), and informed me 
that a gentleman wished to see me. 

“Show him in, Hannah!” said I, thinking 
that it was the church-warden, who was accus- 
tomed to call on parish business occasionally. 

“In a few moments who should enter, to my 
great astonishment, but the identical old gentle- 
man of my boyhood’s recollection, clad, as it ap- 
peared to me, in the self-same threadbare snuff- 
colored garments and three-cornered cocked hat, 
knee-smalls, shoe-buckles, scratch-wig and all, 
that he had been wont to wear, and appearing to 
™me not a day older than he had appeared at 
least twelve years before! To my great aston- 
ishment, did I say? to my amazement! His 
appearance confounded me—shocked me! Had 
it been midnight, I should have thought that he 
had stepped forth from the grave, where I believed 
he bad long ago been laid; but there he stood, 
palpably, materially, in propria personae, before 
me— living maf, with now every well-remem- 
bered wrinkle just as I had seen them in my 
father’s house. 

“T rose from my chair, but was for some mo- 
ments too confused to speak. He was the first to 
break the silence. . 

“ «My dear sir,’ said he, advancing and seiz- 
ing me by @ button of my dressing-gown, ‘this 
is indeed a pleasure, a happiness long eagerly 
sought for, until I almost despaired of its accom- 
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plishment; but’—and he drew back and sur- 
veyed me from head to foot with an expression 
of amazement—‘how you have grown! Why, I 
recollect you when you was no higher than the 
table; ay, and I recollect your poor dear re 
spected father, too, when he was not more than 
so high!’ holding his hand some four feet from 
the floor. ‘Ah,’ he continued, with a sigh, 
“what a wonderful thing is memory! A kind 
gentleman was your father—my late respected 


‘friend. He did me many kindnesses. I shall 


always remember him in my prayers—yes, in 
my prayers—and, God bless me!’ holding me at 
arm’s length, ‘how much you resemble him! 
You are just like what he was at your age— 
only, perhaps, not quite so handsome a man! 
You will excuse me for saying that, I know. 
Ah, Mr. Markham, my old and respected friend, 
was a fine man—but people sadly degenerate— 
yes, sadly! Still you do put mo in mind of 
your dear father.’ 

“By this time I had sufficiently recovered 
from the shock his sudden appearance had given 
me, to speak. Of course I expressed my 
pleasure at seeing him, said I perfectly recol- 
lected him, and begged him to be seated. At 
the same time, I intimated that I had forgotten 
his name. I don’t know that I had ever heard it. 

“« Warlock !’ said the old gentleman ; ‘Joshua 
Warlock. Dear me! can it be possible that you 
have forgotten the name of your late father’s 
best friend, who knew him when he was a boy 
only so—’ 

“T put a stop to the repetition that I foresaw 
was coming, by pretending that I now recollected 
the name perfectly well. 

“ ‘Ah, I knew you would!’ he said. ‘I knew 
you couldn’t have forgotten old Joshua, as your 
respected parent was wont jocularly to call me. 
Yes, he was fond of a joke—very fond—was my 
dear old friend Markham. You must often have 
heard him speak of my large property in the 
North.and in the West Indies ?” 

“A sudden thought crossed my mind. 

“ ‘Ah, yes!’ said I. ‘That accounts for your 
long absence. You have been in the West 
Indies since my father’s death ?” 

“*O, no—never was there in my lifo! The. 
property I speak of belonged to my great grand- 
father, Warburton Warlock! It was given to 
him by the premier of the First George as an 
acknowledgment of some great political service 
rendered to the government. He might have 
been Sir Warburton Warlock, baronet; but he 
preferred a grant in the island of Jamaica, and 
@ large grant of money with which he purchased 
the estate in N—— shire.’ 


. has not been forgotten. 
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“*T congratulate you, Mr. Warlock,’ said I, 
with some surprise. ‘I was not aware that you 
were so wealthy 2 man. Yon see me a poor 
curate.” 

“ Yes,’ he rejoined; ‘but if I have not been 
misinformed, your amiable wife has succeeded 
to a property of one hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum. That, with the profits of your 
curacy, amounts to two hundred pounds per 
annum—quite a respectable income!’ 

“«Enough,’ I replied, ‘to maintain us, with 
care and economy ; but a mere nothing to a gen- 
tleman who possesses an estate in the North of 
England, and large West India property.’ 

‘Just jike your father!’ said the old gentle- 
man. ‘ He was very fond of a joke, as I have 
said. You are pleased to be facetious. Ah,a 
very facetious gentleman was my dear friend, 
Mr. Markham! He often josted me upon my 
West India property.’ 

“© A jest, Mr. Warlock,’ said I, ‘that you I 
presume was very willing to take, though it was 
scarcely civil from « simple tradesman like my 
father.’ 

“* Your father was a kind-hearted man, who 
had a salve for all his jests,’ continued the old 
gentleman. ‘He knew, and felt for my 
poverty.’ 

“Your poverty, with the property you have 
alluded to?’ I cricd, in ome surprise at this 
remark. 

“To tell the truth I began to think the old 
man was a little touched in the brain. 

“Can it be possible,’ he resumed, ‘that you 
have forgotten the case of Warlock vs. Burbage? 
My dear young man, the property has been in 
dispute since my great-grandfather’s death. In 
chancery—O, that tiresome chancery! But I 
have hopes—yes—I have hopes. It is not, it 
It comes up from time 
to time. No less than nine lord chancellors have 
at various periods during the last century given 
their special attention to it, and I have every 
reason to believe that the suit will terminate 
shortly ii my favor. Every reason! The 
Tomkinses and the Boraxes, and the Ewbanks, 
who profess to be the descendants of the defunct 
Burbages, will eventually be floored; yes, my 
dear young man, floored! I say it emphatically, 
floored !’ and he struck his shrivelled fist a heavy 
blow upon the table, ‘and I shall regain pos- 
session of my great grandfather’s immense 
wealth.’ 

“Tt was half an hour past my dinner hour. 
Hannah had been once to inform me that dinner 
was ready, and twice my wife had gently opened 
my study door, and made me a private signal. 
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Thad alluded to it—said that I was deeply en- 
gaged upon my sermons, and had looked re- 
peatedly at my watch. Still the old gentleman 
would not take the hint, and as an old friend of 
my father’s, and one whom I had known in boy- 
hood, I could not avoid, at length, asking him to 
take dinner with us, or lose all chance of getting 
any myself. Still, I knew that it was Saturday, 
and in our economical household, we could not 
afford a fresh joint every day. On Saturdays, 
especially, we had always a makeshift dinner, 
made up of the cold meat of the day or two pre- 
vious, hashed or stewed, and I knew that my 
wife would not like the presence of a stranger on 
such an occasion. 

“However, I had no help for it, and the old 
gentleman consented with joyful alacrity. Poor 
old fellow, I believe he had called with that ob- 
ject in view. 

“As I suspected, my wife was ill pleased. 
She frowned, and spoke to me in a sharp whis- 
per. It was the firet, and almost the last time 
that ever we bad a difference; but if I had had 
any idea of claiming the Dunmow flitch of 
bacon, certain it is that old Joshua Warlock would 
that day have pat a bar to my obtaining it. 

“ He lingered long after dinner, and, at length, 
when I was almost compelled to hint to him that 
it was time that he should take his departure, he 
called me aside, saying that he had a word for 
my private ear. I recollected what I had seen at 
my father’s house, and guessed what was com- 
ing. However, I reconducted him to my study. 
He led me aside, behind the curtain, and stood 
on tiptoe as he whispered in my ear : 

“*Could you—could you—lend me a five 
pound note—till—till—the case is settled? I 
will be sure to repay it—with—with all the little 
sums—of which I have kept, I assure you, a 
most correct account—that at different times I 
have borrowed from your late lamented father.’ 

“*Really, Mr. Warlock,’ said I, ‘I cannot. 
With my small income it is impossible.’ 

“« Ah, my dear Mr. Markham,’ cried he, with 
8 comical whine, ‘ that is not what your respected 
father would have said. He would not have 
refused me.’ 

“« My father, Mr. Warlock,’ I rejoined, ‘was 
better acquainted with you than I am; besides 
he, at the time you speak of, was a comparatively 
wealthy man.’ 

“All could say, however, was of no use; 
beside, I really pitied the poor old fellow, and at 
last, for old acquaintance sake, I let him have 
the five pounds he asked of me, 

“He insisted upon writing an acknbwledg- 
ment in an expressly legal form. I could not 
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help smiling, when I bethought me of the ac- 
knowledgments he used to write for my father, 
and the disposal he made of ‘them. In this re- 
spect, when the old gentleman had at length 
taken his departure, I followed my father’s ex- 
ample, and threw the acknowledgment into the 
fire, after which I returned to my stadies, not 
Tittle pat out at the idea of having been so fool- 
ishly wheedled out of my money. 

“From that day I was continually bored with 
the old gentleman’s presence, and as continually 
he asked for the loan of money, sometimes com- 
ing down in his demands to a few shillings, but 
always managing to obtain some trifling loan, 
for which he always insisted in writing his 
acknowledgment. 

“If I told my servant to say I was busy, he 
would wait till I was at leisure. If out, till I 
returned. See me he would, if he had to wait 
for hours. When disappointed of seeing me in 
the house, he would come to the charch on Sun- 
day and seat himself right under the pulpit, often 
on the pulpit stairs, ready to waylay me when I 
came down, before the whole congregation, and 
seriously discomposing me while preaching or 
reading prayers, for I knew what was coming; 
besides, I began to fear that my congregation 
would suspect that he was a bailiff, dunning me 
for some debt I owed. I often saw them whis- 
pering in each others’ ears when he made his 
appearance iv the church. 

“He never but once again asked for so large a 
sum as five pounds; but the money he obtained, 
in sovereigns and crowns, and half crowns, and 
even shillings, must have amounted to a very 
considerable sam. How much I knew not, for I 
never kept an account, nor his acknowledgments. 

“ He would bore me all sorts of ways, always 
introducing his subject with his acquaintanceship 
with me when a boy, and with my father, when 
he was so high; and then he would ask me to 
listen to a long rigmarole respecting ‘the suit in 
chancery, leaving all manner of musty, yellow, 
elosely-written parchments for my perusal, to 
amuse me in my leisure hours, forsooth ! 

“ The second occasion on which he asked for 
the loan of five pounds came about as follows: 
He had becn absent a whole month. God forgive 
me! I hoped I had lost sight of him forever. I 
thoaght he was dead. It was Saturday, his 
usual day of calling. I beard the door-bell 
ring, something told me it was my ‘bore,’ my 
‘Monsieur Tonson’ come again, and it was he. 
I heard the girl hassening to announce him, but 
be outstripped her, and without even knocking, 
entered the study. 

“*How do you do, my dear sir! “How do 
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you do?’ he exclaimed. Evidently he was un- ¢ 
usually excited. ‘But I need not ask,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘for you look charmingly; #0 like your 
respected father. I declare, you are growing 
stout. Your father was inclined to corpulency. 
Poor soul, he was a good creature—so generous, 
eo free, so kind !’ 

“Perhaps, Mr. Warlock,’ I interposed, ‘he 
was too generous for his own good.’ 

«¢ Ah, he was indeed, as you say, too gener- 
ous, too liberal. Forgive this tear to his mem- 
ory. Ah, my dear sir, you grow strangely like 
him; you do, indeed.’ 

“¢ Well, well, Mr. Warlock,’ said I, somewhat 
sharply—I knew what all this preceded. 

“*Just what your dear father would say, 
sometimes. You have just his assumed irrita- 
bility—merely assumed to cover his generous - 
actions ; but I know what you mean. You are 
hurried, and yon wish me to proceed to 
business ?” 

“¢ Really, Mr. Warlock, I have no time—’ 

“« Not five minutes, my good friend, I will not 
detain you five minutes. I'll sit here. Thank 
you. No nearer the fire. 0, no, not a foos.’ 

“Mr. Warlock,’ said I, out of all patience, 
‘you see that I am busy, and I have an 
appointment—’ 

“¢Pray pardon me, not a word, make no ex- 
cuses. You have heard me speak of the chan- 


cery suit 2” 

“Heaven knows I had, too often! He 
continued : 

“<«Dear me, how like your frown of impa- 
tience is to your late father’s! Well, Ewbank is 


at it again; bat at the next session he is sure to 
be floored—I could see it in the lord chancellor's 
countenance. There is a petition on the part of 
she infant Jowler, the third and only surviving 
child of Ewbank’s elder brother; but he is a 
lunatic, and so was his father, and Nancy Hig- 
gins, who was Ewbank’s nurse before old 
Jowler—’ P 

“© Good Heavens, Mr. Warlock,’ I exclaimed, 
‘you will drive me mad.’ 

“ He did not heed me, and proceeded : 

“« Before old Jowler cut his-throat— Now if 
this is refused, as it assuredly will be, I shall im- 
mediately come into—’ 

“««Mr, Warlock, I really cannot at the proseat 
moment—’ 

“Of course not, until you have read the pe- 
tition. Ihave a duplicate. It covers ten shects 
of parchment crossed. I will read it to you, and 
then the analogy will be quite clear—’ 

“*] didn’t mean—’ 

“Certainly not; you would not be so pre- 
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cipitate, I know; but besides the petition, I have 
a letter in the handwriting of the testators dated 
in the third year of the reign of George the Sec- 
ond, which—’ 

“Gracious, I shall go mad !’ 

“«Rather I shall, with delight; but I know 
your kind sympathy. Now listen—’ 

“ Mr. Warlock, I must insist, I cannot hear 
it now.’ 

“Well, if you think it will overeome you I 
will leave it, and you shall peruse it at your leis- 
ure. You will find it exceedingly interesting. 
When shall I call for it? Monday? No, not 
Monday ; that will hardly give you time. Say 
Tuesday, at twelve o’clock? Good. On Tues- 
day, at twelve I will call.’ 

“«Very well,’ said I, glad to get quit of him 
any way, and inwardly resolving that he should 
never be admitted into my house again. 

“He laid the petition and the letter upon the 
table, and resumed his old battered hat. 

“Good morning, Mr. Warlock. Forever,’ I 
muttered to myself. 

“One moment, my dear friend. You will 
pardon me, I know you will; but on this preasing 

occasion—I hope the last time—may I venture 
to ask—I’l write an acknowledgment—for the 
loan of five pounds ? 

“*No,’ I said, sternly. 

““*No,’ he repeated, mildly. ‘ Ah, your good 
father would not have refused me. He was in- 
deed a friend. I knew him when he was so 
high.’ 

“Mr. Warlock, I cannot, I will not-— 

“Two pounds ten, then. Let me write two 
pounds ten? No! Ah, the world is not what it 
used to be. There is less kindness, leas gener- 
osity. One pound ten? You will not refuse me, 
for the sake of the past? Say asovereign. You 
will not? Ten shillings, then. Yea? Thank 
you, you are very kind. God bless you, my 
dear sir. How like your father—so open-hearted, 
so generous and liberal! Read the documents. 
On Tuesday at twelve o’clock, I will return for 
them. God bless you!’ 

“Ho was gone. Irang the bell. The servant 
appeared. 

“« Hannah,’ said I, ‘when Mr. Warlock calls 
for these papers, hand them to him; but on no 
account admit him. Shut the door in his face— 
slam it. Mind, if he gets into the house again, 
you lose your place immediately.’ 

“Hannah promised to keep him out if I said 
so. She always thought him a beggar, and 
hated the sight of him. 

“He came on the Tuesday, punctual to his 
appointment. Iheard the altercation at the door, 
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and laughed in my sleeve. Hannah was talking 
to him through the keyhole, afraid to open the 
door, and at last she handed the papers through 
the window. He begged very hard to see me, 
Dat Hannah was firm, and at last he went 
pry. 

“After that he came repeatedly; but the 
door was never opened to him, and I gave direc- 
tions to the doorkeeper not to admit him to the 
church, saying that he was a lunatic, and that I 
feared he would create annoyance. J heard that 
he often came to the church door, but went away 
meekly on being requested so to do, expressing 
his regret. 

“ Once he kept me prisoner for houre by tak- 
ing his seat on the steps of my house, and I was 
thinking of sending for a constable to carry him 
away; but my heart smote me, and at length he 
left of his own accord. 

“Tt seemed now as if I had wearied him out. 
Two months elapsed, and he was not seen or 
heard of. He was, I thought, dead, or in the 
Tunatic asylam, or had gone to some distant part 
of the city. YF blessed my stars that, at last, I 
had got quit of him. 

“ Alas, I had reckoned without my host. One 
day business called me to the west end of the 
metropolis. I was walking along Bond Street, 
when I heard my name called in hie cracked bat 
well-known voice. Without glancing toward 
him, I hailed an omnibus, sprang im, and the 
driver drove on. Unfortunately, omnibuses make 
frequent stops for passengers. The driver waited 
8 long time for some ladies, at the corner of a 
street, and after the ladies, in stepped my perse- 
cntor. I was near the door. He did not see 
me ; but passed to the far end, where alone there 
was a seat. I observed that be wore the same 
old-fashioned suit; but somewhat cleaner and 
fresher. He had had his clothing renovated. 
Presently he saw me, nodded, and began to make 
his way toward me. 

“© Stop l’ I shouted to the driver. 

“IT got eut and called a cab, into which I 
hastened. 

¢ Where to, sir ?’ asked the driver. 

“«¢ Anywhere—as far as you can go,’ I replied. 

“The man stared, but said nothing, and drove 
on. Presently I heard the soand of wheels be- 
hind, and the voice of some one shouting, ‘ Stop, 
stop!’ I peeped out of the window, and saw a 
cab following at a rapid rate, the driver shout- 
ing, and the old gentleman adding his own 
cracked shouts, and gesticulating with his arms 
for my cab to stop. ns 

“© Driver!’ J said, in the calm tones of despair, 
«I must avoid that madman. Drive on rapidly 
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till yon distance the other cab, then when they 
caanot perceive you, pat me down, and I will 
treble your fare.’ 

“In ten minutes I was set down in the Hay- 
market. A coffee house was close by, and I 
slunk into it like a thief. I took a paper in my 
hands, but had not read a line, whea to my hor 
vor, in walked Mr. Warlock. There was now 00 
vetweat ; I braced myself up for the meeting. 

“The old gentleman advanced, smilingly as 
ever. I now perceived that his clothes, though 
cat after the old fashion, were new ! 

“<0 glad, so very glad to see you,’ he com- 
menced. ‘Have tried every means; was deter- 
mined to do the business at last. My dear friend 
how like your father you are at this moment, 
sitting there with the newspaper before you, just 
cocking your eye over the top—I owe your father 
and you a thousand, thousand thanks ; and more, 
Lowe you, a8 my dear old friend’s representa 
tive, all the maney I have borrowed from him on 
various occasions, as well as from yourself— 
always giving my acknowledgments. There, 
there it is, all right, with the interest at five per 
cent. added. I have had it in my pocket since 
the day I called for the documents I left with 
you. Couldn’t get to see you. Seat it once in 
@ letter, the letter was returned to me. You 
will see that it is all correct. I wont stay to 
count it now. I have gained the suit, as I told 
you I should, and more than that I am now Sir 
Joshua Warlock, of Warlock Castle, N—— 
shire, baronet. God bless you! Yau will hear 
from me again.’ 

“ Before I recovered from the stepor his ap- 
pearance and words had occasioned, he was gone. 
I should have thought that I was dreaming, but 
there lay the money—a heap of notes, gold, sil- 
ver and copper, before me—palpably before me. 
I at length recovered my senses sufficiently to 
count the money. It amounted to £700, 163., 
41-ad.! With it was a general statement of all 
the moneys borrowed from my father and myself, 
at dates extending over thirty years, with the 
interest added ; and I, for months had been hid- 
ing myself, and refusing to see the man who 
wanted to pay me all this money | 

“T returned home, astonished, confounded, 
yet delighted. The money was a godsend. So 
thought I, so said my wife. 

“A few woeks afterwards I received a letter ; 
it was from Sir Joshua Warlock, and in it he jn- 
formed me that he had great pleasure in present- 
ing me with the living of Chirley—worth £1500 
per annum—es a slight token of his regard for 
my late father and for myself! He farthermore 
Stated that he was on the peint of sailing for 
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Jamaica to visit his estates on that island, and 
that he expected to remain abroad two years; 
but he hoped to see me on his return to England. 

“ Poor old man! he never returned. He died 
in Jamaica a year afterward, in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age, and the title and estates 
passed into the family of the Earl of ——; to 
whom he was distantly related ; but the living 
once presented could not be taken from me, and 
Lhave since held posscasion of it, and expect to 
hold it till the day of my death. 

“Thus, gentlemen,” said the reverend gentle- 
man, in conclusion, “that which at one time 
was the bane of my existence, the destruction of 
my peace of mind, proved eventually to be the 
cause of my singular prosperity.” 

ore 
A BEAUTIFUL COAL MINE. 

Dr. Buckland mentions some remarkable in- 
stances of the persistence of forms of vegetation 
traceable in coal: But the finest example is 
that of the coal mines of Bohemia. The most 
elaborate imitations of living foliage bear no 
comparison with the beautiful profusion of ex- 
tinct vegetable forms with which the galleries of 
these coal mines are overhung. The roof is 
covered as with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, 
enriched with festoons of most gracoful foliage, 
flung in wild, it profusion over every 
portion of its surface. The spectator feels him- 
eelf transported, as if by enchantment, into the 
forests of another world; he beholds trees, of 
form and character now unknown upon the sur- 
face of the earth, presented to his senses almost 
in the vigor of their primeval life—their scaly 
stems and bending branches, with their delicate 
apparatus of foliage, are all spread forth before 
him, little impaired by the: la se) countless 
ages, and bearing faithful records of extinct sys- 
tems of vegetation, which began and terminated 
in times of which these relics are the infallible 





THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM, 


The first distinct notice of the modern trans- 
portation system is to be found in 18 Car. II., c, 
3, which gives the judges power, at their discre- 
tion, to execute or to transport for life the mosa- 
troopers of Cumberland and Northumberland. 
The punishment was inflicted frequently in an 
illegal manner up to the reign of George I, when 
its operation was extended and legalized. Dur- 
ing the reign of James II. transportation, or 
rather reduction to slavery, was a fuvorite, and 
to many parties a profitable punishment. Dr. 
Lingard quotes a petition, setting forth that 
seventy persons, who had been apprehended on 
account of the Salisbury rising of Penruddock 
and Grove, after a year’s imprisonment, hed 
been sold at Barbadoes for 1550lbs. of sugar. 
Among them were divines, officers, and gentle- 
men, who were represented as “grinding at the 
mills, attending at the furnaces, and digging in 
that scorching island, whipped at whipping-posts, 
gee slooping in séyen mange then thowe of ogs in 
England.” —The Australian Colonics. 
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fonsarman.) 
LOST. 


BY EDWIK 8. LiscomD. 





Have any of you sven my ebild? 
: Her hatr was threads of gold; 
Her ways were winning. sweet and mild, 
Her gentleness untold. . 


Bhe strayed in innocence away, 
To loiter on the shore; 

To watch the sunlit billews play, 
And list the breakers’ roar. 


Bome wayward ship, I fear me now, 
With wanton grace and glistening sall, 

Hath marked my ebild’s angelic brow, 
And lured ber to the gale. 


I wander restiess up and down 
‘The desolated beach, 

And, moaning, glean each gathering frown, 
Across the ocean’s reach. 


I gaze upon the ships that go 
In beauty on the sea; 

And still they 're gliding to and fro, 
But bear no hope to me. 





{omrentat.) 


MY HUSBAND'S DAGUBRREOTYPE, 





I map been a teacher just six months in Mr. 
Hamilton’s Young Ladies’ Seminary, B—, 
Virginia, when I received a letter from my 
mother’s physician, informing me that he re- 
garded her situation as extremely precarious, 
although he apprehended no immediate danger, 
and advised me as soon as I could conveniently, 
to relinquish my school duties and return 
home. “ 

I had been supremely happy in my present re- 
lation as teacher, the warm-hearted, pleasure- 
loving southern girls had found their way into 
all the crevices of my affections, and between 
them and me there existed strong bonds of sym- 
pathy and love. 

I was not yet eighteen, and but a recent grad- 
uate at school, but my pupils, so far from taking 
advantage of my youth and inexperience, sought 
in every possible way to lighten my cares and 
Promote my happiness. 

It was, therefore, with feelings of the 
deepest regret that I thought of parting with 
them, and the teachers with whom I had been so 
happily connected; but my anxiety and love tor 
my mother would not permit me to remain an 
hour longer then was absolutely necessary for me 
to complete the preparations for my journey. 


MY HUSBAND’S DAGUERREOTYPE. 


As soon as it was known that I was abost to 
leave, presents were showered in upon me from 
all sides, many of them of much beauty and 
value, not only from the various classes which it 
had been my pleasure to instract, bat from the 
scholars individually, and from nearly every one 
I received some token of affectionate remem- 
brance. In fact my room, the morning of my 
departure, presented quite the appearance of a 
miniatare museum. 

I was to leave at one o’clock im the afternoon, 
and had been busily engaged for two hours, 
packing my effects into the smallest possible 
compass, when a slight tap was heard at my 
door, and upon opening it, I beheld Nellie Gra- 
hame, a sweet, gentle little girl of eight years, 
the youngest of my pupils, and a great favorite of 
mine. She was sn orphan, from the far South, 
and had been consigned to the especial care of 
the teachers. 

“Come in, Nellie, and sit down,” I said. “I 
am very glad to see you.” 

“No, thank you, Miss Manning, 1 can’s step. 
T’ve only come to—” 

Here-the child stopped, as if at = loss how to 
proceed. : 

“Weil, what did you come for?’ I asked, 
encouragfhgly. “Did you want me to de any- 
thing for you?” 

She looked up into my face, and with the pret- 
tiest simplicity imaginable, said : 

“0, Miss Manning, you don’t know how sorry 
Iam yon are going away, and I am going to 
give you a present, something for you to remem- 
ber your little Nellie by when she is far away from 
you, and I have brought you a daguerreotype, 
just such as the other girls have beca giving you, 
only a great deal handsomer, will you accept 
inv? 

She spoke in a low tone, as if doubtfal how her 
present would be received. 

“Gladly,” I replied, “though I do not need 
anything to remind me of you, Nellie, you have 
been such a dear, good little girl, and have given 
me 60 little trouble, that I shall always remember 
you, even without any keepsake.” 

The child’s eyes sparkled with pleasure at my 
words, and she drew from under her shaw! a 
daguerreotype, which she placed in my hand. 

“Open it,” she said, “and see if it ion’ 
beautiful.” 

I did so, and found to my amazement a pic- 
ture, not her own, but of a person whom I had 
never seen, a fine, intellectual-looking gentleman, 
of perhaps twenty-six or eight, and with a par- 
ticularly pleasing countenance. : 

“Nellie,” said I, as 1 gased-admiringly apon- 
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it, “this isn’t your picture, you've made a mis- 
take, and given me some one’s else instead of 
your own.” = 

“No, I haven’t, it’s mine; my brother Mark 
gave it to me when he brought me here to 
school,” sho said quickly, cager to convince me 
that she was giving away only what rightfally 
delonged to her. 

“ Yes, I know,” I said, “the daguerreotype is 
yours, because it was giren you; but that isn’t 
whatI mean. It isn’t your picture, « likeness of 
yourself ; it’s your brother’s, he sat for it, and 
it was taken for him.” 

“No, Miss Manning, it’s mine, Mark had it 
taken on purpose for me.” And then, as if‘over- 
come by a sudden outburst of affection, she 
threw both her arms around my neck, exclaim- 
ing, “OQ, my dear, dear Miss Manning, you 
don’t know how much I love my brother, and 
next to him I love you, better than any one else 
in the whole wide world.” 

I knew that were I to refuse Nellie’s gift, it 
would be inflicting a deep wound on her feel- 
ings, and though I felt extremely unwilling to 
take the daguerreotype which she prized so 
highly, yet I accepted it in the spirit with which 
it was given, though to tell the truth, the moment 
I closed the door after her, I sat down on my 
trunk, and laughed immoderately for some 
minutes. The idea that the value of a daguerre- 
otype consisting of a handsome picture, enclosed 
in a handsomer case, of no matter who, rather 
than of the likeness of a friend, was altogether a 
novel one, and I could scarcely refrain from 
laughing outright, even before Nellie had left the 
room, : 

That afternoon I lett, and in the course of a 
few days found myself once more within my | 
New England home. I never returned to Mr. 
Hamilton’s school, for although the summer suf- 
ficed to restore my mother to her usual health, 
yet my own had become a good deal impaired, 
and I knew that my strength would be insuffi- 
cient to perform again the laborious duties of a 
teacher ; but I ever retained the pleasant remem- 
brances of the time passed there, and of my 
former pupils and friends. The presents I had 
Teceived from them at parting, I ever regarded 
with much pleastre, and there was not one that 
I prised more highly than I did the daguerre- 
otype of the unknown gentleman, for the sake of 
the sweet little giver. 

Four years passed hy. I had received press- 
ing invitations from Mr. Clark, a cousin of mine, 
anda planter in Georgia, to pass the winter at 
his:house, which I at last concluded. to accept. i 





I travelled from New York to Norfolk accom- 
panied by a friend, bat the rest of the journey I 
was forced to perform alone. I found no diffi- 
culty, however, for our polite and gallant coun- 
trymen are ever ready to assist a lady who by 
chance happens to be travelling without an e- 
cort. The cars took me no further than M——, 
& distance of twenty miles from my cousin’s 
plantation, and here I was in the expectation of 
meeting him, for I had written to apprise him of 
may coming, but as I stepped from the cars and 
beheld not one familiar face, 1 could not but feel 
@ good deal disappointed, and somewhat appre- 
hensive as to how I should be able to reach my 
place of destination. 

“Has Mr. Clark been here?” Linquired of the 
depot-master after the train moved off, and I 
could see nothing of him. 

“No, he has not,” was the reply. 

- “Are any of his servants here with his car- 
riage?” I asked, a faint hope remaining that if 
Mr. Clark had been prevented from coming him- 
self, he had sent some one in his stead. 

“ There is no one here,” apswered the depot- 
master politely, “but if you wish I will find some 
other mode of conveyance for you.” 

“T regret I have not my carriage with me,” 
said a pleasant-looking elderly gentleman near 
us, “but if the lady will consent to ride in my 
buggy, I will take her with pleasure over to Mr. 
Clark’s.”” 

“Thank you,” I answered, “I shall consider 
it a great favor, but I am afraid it will occasion 
you a good deal of inconvenience.” 

“Not in the least,” was the gallant reply, “it 
will be an especial favor to me to have the pleas- 
ure of your company. My plantation joins Mr. 
Clark’s, and it will be but little out of my way.” 

In a few moments I found myself seated by 
Mr. Johnson, in his buggy, whom I discovered 
at once to be a gentleman of much refinement 
and culture. We rode rapidly over a hard, 
smooth road, leading past gentlemen’s residences 
of much elegance and taste, until we came into 
an open country, and here Mr. Johnson turned 
off from the main road, and took a much less 
frequented one, which led directly past his own 
and my cousin’s plantations. 

We had ridden about five miles, conversing 
pleasantly upon the various topics of the day, 
when a large tree, upon which two negroce had 
been hewing, fell with a crash by the side of the 
road just as we were passing it. The noise oc 
casioned by the falling of the tree, together with 
the shouting of the negroes, frightened our 
horse, which was a high-spirited animal, and he 
shied out so suddenly that we came near being 
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precipitated down a steep embankment, then giv- 
ing a sudden spring which almost threw’me off 
my seat, he dashed furiously ahead, without Mr. 
Johnson’s having the least power to control him. 
For two miles he ran a regular John Gilpin race, 
we were enveloped in a perfect cloud of dust, the 
buggy swayed to and,fro Hke a ship in a gale, 
and the wheels scarcely touched the ground over 
which we passed. In a short time, however, the 
horse began to slacken his speed, and Mr. John- 
son, who now spoke for the first time simce the 
horse had commenced running, said : 

“If anything happens, Mies Manning, and we 
are likely to be overturned, you must jump. I 
think you can do it without imjary; but don’t 
jamp till you—” 

The words were scarcely ont of his mouth 
when one of the reins broke, and the horse, 
frightened anew by this fresh disaster, darted on 
with redoubled fury. We were now rapidly ap- 
proaching a corner, around which it would be 
impossible to pass without being overturned ; a 
thick stone wall was upon both sides, and we 
should be in imminent danger of being thrown 
agninst it. 

“Jump,” cried Mr. Johnson, “jump quick, 
and I will follow you.” 

And seizing my arm, he assisted mo as I 
eprang upon the seat, and from thence leaped to 
the ground ; but in doing so, my dress for an in- 
stant got entangled, and I was hurled with vio- 
lence against a large log by the roadside. 
‘Whether I was stunned by the fall, or fainted, I 
cannot say; but certain it was I became uncom 
scious, and remained so for come time. When I 
recovered my senses I found myself lying on a 
sofa, in a handsomely-farnished parlor. 

My bonnet and shaw] had been removed, and 
a lady was bathing my head in cologne water, 
and near me stood a gentleman and a young 
girl, both evidently regarding me with great 
interest. 

“Where am I?” I exchimed, bewildered at 
finding myself among strangere, and in a strange 
place. 

“ With friends,” said the gentleman, in a deep, 
melodious voice. “You were thrown upom the 
ground in consequence of your horse taking 
fright, and brought here.” 

“(O, I remember now,” I said, comprehending 
at once my present situation, and for an instant 
my gaze was riveted upon the fine, handsome 
face of the gentleman. 

‘Where had I seen him before ? was the thought 
that occupied my mind, for his features were per 
feetly familiar to me. At that moment a cry of 
joy burst from the lips of the young girl, and 
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springing forward she threw both her arms 
around my neck, bestowing upon me 2 shower of 
“It’s Miss Manning!” she cried, “my dear, 
dear Miss Manning. Iam so glad to see you 


again—’ 

“Nellie,” said the gentleman, endeavoring to 
draw her from me, “you are rather-too demon- 
strative in your joy, you must remember that the 
lady is sick, and has not yet recovered from her 
fall.” 

But she paid no attention to his words, except 
to speak in lower tones. 

“Is it. possible,” I exclaimed in surprise, 
“that I again behold my young friend, Nellie 
Grahame ?” 

“ Yes, is is 1, Nellio—your own little Nellie, as 
you used to call me. No wonder you did not 
know me; just see how I have grown.” And 
she drew herself up to her full height, revealing 
a form and face of much beauty and symmetry. 

She then introduced me to a lady as her aunt, 
and to the gentleman, whom I recognized at 
once, from his resemblance to the daguerreotype, 
and before she told me, as her brother. 

“ We are no strangers, I believe,” said Mrs. 
Grahame, smiling ; “ although we have never be- 
fore had the pleasure of a personal meeting. 
But Nellie has given us such glowing accounts of 
her school life as B——, and told us so much of 
you in particular, that we have long regarded 
you as an old friend.” 

“And now you ere here,” interrupted Nellie, 
“we shall not let yon go till you have made us 
a long, long visit. Wont it be delightful, 
Mark?’ she said, appealing to her brother, her 
face radiant with joy. 

“ Ie will certainly afford as great pleasure,” 
was his quiet reply. 

“ But where is Mr. Johnson?” I inguived. “I 
hope no harm has befallen him from thie 
accident 1” 

“He has just ridden over to Dr. Smith’s,” 
seid Mr. Grahame. “ You remained so long un- 
conscieus, that we feared you had sustained some 
internal injury. But here they are now,” ho 
added, as the door opened and Mr. Johasen, 
accompanied by the doctor, entered. 

I attempted to rise, but my foot refused te 
bear my weight. It had been paining me for 
some time, bat I had hitherte taken no notice of 
it; and upon examination, it was found to be a 
good deal swollen. 

“Ieis not a bad sprain,” said the doctor, 
“chough it threatens to confine you to the heuse 
for a short time.” 

“ O, Iam so glad!” interrupted Nellie; “nes 
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because you have sprained your ankle, but be- 
cause you cannot get away.” And she began 
eagerly telling the doctor of our former 
acquaintance. 

“I too am greatly indebted to Miss Manning,” 
said Mr. Grahame; “ for I was suddenly obliged 
to go to California, and could not get off short 
of a six months’ trip, and was forced, much 
against my will, to place Nellie at a boarding- 
echool until my return. For all your attention 
and kind care of her,” he added, addressing me, 
“T am deeply grateful.” 

“Then this is the teacher, is it, whose merits 
have been sounded in my ears ever since Neilie’s 
return? Your pupil, here, has certainly a high 
appreciation of your kindness,” said the doctor, 
laying his hand on her head as he spoke; “and 
ince you have fallen in with such good friends, 
Miss Manning, I advise you to remain with them 
for a short time, at least until you are better.” 

“Tam afraid my cousin will—” 

“No, Mr. Clark is not expecting you,” said 
Mr. Grahame, interrupting me, “ for I saw him 
yesterday, and he told me that he should look 
for you in the course of a fortnight. Your letter 
has doubtless been miscarried.” 

“Then you mast stay,” said Nellie, decidedly. 
“ We shall not let you go.” 

“I shall insist upon it,” said Mrs. Grahame. 

“And I shall take it quite an affroat if you 
leave us for one week at least,” re-echoed her 
nephew. 

I could not refuse such pressing invitations, 
and passed with the Grahames one of the most 
delightful weeks of my life. No one who has 
ever been South, can fail to admire the hospitality 
and cordiality of the Southern people. True, 
they have not the energy and entesprise which 
are the leading characteristics of the Northern- 
ers; neither is education so widely diffused 
among all clasees as with us; but in point of 
sociality and hospitality, we should do well to 
imitate them. 

It was a delightful morning in the latter part 
of November, when the cool, invigorating au- 
tumnal breezes were bringing strength to the de- 
bilitated frame and roses to the cheek, that I 
bade adieu to Nellie and her aunt, and took my 
seat beside Mr. Graham in his handsome chaise, 
which was to convey us to the residence of Mr. 
Clark. A ride of a dozen miles over a good 
road, with a fleet horse, is not much; and an 
bour brought us within sight of @ large, taste- 
fully built cottage just peeping out from beneath 
the trees, and half hidden by the surrounding 
shrubbery, which Mr. Grahame pointed ont to 
me as my cousin’s plantation home. 
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“ What a levely spot!” I exclaimed, eagerly 
leaning forward to seo if I could not catch a 
glimpec of some of its occupants. 

“ You are going to take them completely by 
sarprise,” ssid Mr. Grahame, “for they have 
not had the least intimation of your arrival, and 
are not expecting you for some days.” 

“T know it,” said I, “and I can searcely re- 
strain my impatience to see them.” 

Mr. Grahame, however, seemed to take no 
notice of my impatience, for instead of increas- 
ing the speed of his horse, he drew him in al- 
most to a walk. Our ride, thus far, had been 
rather an «nsocial ome; Mr. Grahame was 
not in his usual conversational mood, and sev- 
eral times had fallen inte a profound reverie. 

“ Miss Manning,” said Mr. Grahame, smiling, 
just as we were turning up the avenue leading to 
the house, “Nellie has been telling me of the 
present she made you some four years ago, and 
I think a daguerreotype of a person you had 
never seen, and in whom you could have no pos- 
sible interest, could berdly have been a very 
acceptable gift.” 

“ On the contrary,” I replied, “it was a moet 
acceptable one, for the giving it away involved a 
good deal of sacrifice on Nellie’s part, and con- 
tained a strong proof of her affection for me; 
and I have always valaed it highly.” 

“And I hope,” said Mr. Grahame, a rich color 
mounting to his face as he spoke, “that the 
acquaintance, begun with the daguerreotype, will 
be continued with the original, and thet you will 
value it hereafter not only on account of the 
giver, but for the sake of the giver’s Brother.” 

“T most certainly shall,” I answered, “after 
having received so much kindness at your 
hands.” - 

Mr. Grahame gave the reins a slightly ner 
yous toss, and then in a voice which I never 
afterwards forgot, said : 

“Our acquaintance has been jay short, I am 
aware, Miss Manning; but this one week has 
sufficed to inspire me with feelings of the most 
profound respect and admiration of yourself. 
And now may I claim the inestimable privilege 
of becoming « frequent caller upon you, whilst 
you remain at your cousin’s home?” 

The words were simple enough; but there 
was a depth, earnestness and feeling in his tones, 
which I had never seen before. I bowed an as- 
sent, for I had no time to reply; our approach 
had been discovered, and Mrs. Clark came trip- 
ping down the steps of the piazsa, followed by 
her husband, to meet us. And 0! what a warm 
welcome we had! how delighted and astonished 
every one was to seo net 
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“And now, Mary Manning,” said my cousin 
Frank Clark, after the first exclamations of sur- 
prise were over, and I had laid aside my bonnet 
and shawl, “I should like to know where you 
came from, and how yon have contrived to pick 
up my friend Mark Grahame on the way?” 

“O,” said Mr. Grahame, answering for me, 
“it was one of the accidents of travelling that 
brought us together.” And then turning to me, 
he added, with a mischievous smile: “And I 
trust it will prove a most providential acci- 
dent, too.”” 

Four months from that time, I was again trav- 
elling homeward ; but this time I was not unat- 
tended, for my companion was Mark Grahame, 
with whom I had agreed not only to take a trip 
to the North, but also, by the holy marriage vow 
which we had just exchanged, to perform with 
him the whole of the long journey of life, and 
we were now on our way to pass the summer 
with my friends at home. 

Reader, two years have passed since that event- 
ful period ; and if you will come and visit me 
in my happy Southern home, I will show you, 
enclosed in a case of purple velvet, the daguerre- 
otype of a handsome, intellectual looking young 
man, which all the gold in California could not 
tempt me to part with. It is my husband’s 
daguerreotype which I prize so highly, for I 
learned to love it long before I ever saw or loved 
ite dear original. 

or 
MUSIC AS A MEDICINE. 

Engene,de Mirecourt, in his lively little biogra- 
phy of Felicien David the composer, whose re- 
cent work, “‘ Herculaneum,” was so successful at 
the Paris opera, tells that when in the East, 
David cured a man sick with fever by his piano- 
forte performances. The sick man at the sound 
of the instrument felt his fever leave him, and 
when it threatened to renew its attacks, David 
would chase it away by a few preludes In a 
week the man was well. This was not unlike 
the genuine original David playing before Saul. 
This fact is worth receiving the attention of the 
fncalty: To treat people by music would be an 
excellent method of introdacing harmony into 
the conflicting medical systems. A dyspeptic 
affection would probably be cured by three days 
of the cornet-a-piston. Nothing has yet been 
advanced to prove that neuralgia could withstand 
an hour of violoncello, and an attack of cholera, 
however violent, would not stand more than 
twenty minutes of ophicleide. Half an hour of 
bassoon would drive away the headache, while 
deafness could be effectually cured by the united 
enacts of these instruments in one of Verdi’s 

inales. 





As to Flattery, the current commodity of the 
world on which Fashion lives and thrives, it is at 
most, a lie in its best clothes. 
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MUSIO. 


Of all masic, that is best which comes from 
an articulate voice. Whether it be that man 
cannot make an instrument so melodious, as that 
which God made, living man, or because there 
is something in this, for the rational part as well 
as for the earalone, I think he hath not a mind 
well tempered, whose zeal is not inflamed by a 
heavenly anthem. Music is good or bad as the 
end to which it tendeth. Surely they did mean 
it excellent, that made Apollo, who was the god 
of wisdom, to be god of music also. It 
it of some excellency, that it is used only of the 
most aerial creatures; loved, and understood of 
man alone ; the birds next have variety of notes, 
The beasts, fishes, and the reptiles, which are of 

composition, have only silence, or untuned 
sounds. They that despise it wholly, may well 
be suspected of something of a savage nature. 
The Italians have somewhat a smart censure of 
those that affect it not: they say God loves not 
him, whom he hath not made to love music. I 
believe it is a helper both to and ill; and 
will therefore honor it when it moves to virtue, 
and beware it when it would flatter into vice.— 
Owen Feltham's “ Resolves.” 











THH TRUTH AT LAST. 

In a certain town in the North of England, not 
long ago, lived a {end died) a worthy well-known 
seulptor and dealer in marble monuments. A 
customer called one day at the works for the pur- 
pe of giving an order. Walking into the yard 

6 saw No one but a stolid looking mason, who 
was busy chiselling a death’s head and cross 
bones. “Is Mr. Boeson in?” inquired our 
friend. ‘“ Naw,” was the monosyllable answer. 
“Never mind, I'll look in afterwards.” A 
second time he made his appearance, put the in- 
terrogatory, and received the same answer. A 
third time he called, and found the same man 
still busy with mallet and chisel. “Is Mr. Boe- 
son come in yet?” he again interrogated. 
“Naw.” “Do you think he will be in soon?” 
The answer was conclusive. ‘“ Naw, aw dinna 
think he’ll be in suin; Mr. Boeson’s died!” and 
again the mallet and the chisel went on as 
before.—English paper. 


THH KORAN DISGRACED. 

Some time ago a number of handkerchiefs 
were brought, or rather smuggled, into Moga- 
dore, having printed upon them passages from 
the Koran. 6 of them got into the hands of 
the em r, who, thinking the Christians were 
ridiculing the sacred book, ordered inetanter all 
the cities of the coast to be searched to discover 
the offender who introduced them. Ha pily for 
the merchant, be was not found ont. is high- 
ness commanded that all the handkerchiefs which 
were collected should be destroyed. When Dr. 
Davidson was at Morocco, he prepared some 
seidlitz water for the use of the sultan, and 

laced on the sides of two bottles, containing the 

verage, Arabic verses from the Koran. The 
sultan was exceedingly exasperated at this com- 
pliment to his religion, and had it privately inti- 
mated to Mr. Davidson not to desecrate the holy 
book in that abominable manner.—Richardson's 
Morocco. 
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RECORDARD. 





BY ELIZA PRANCES MORIARTY. 





T once had « sweetheart—0, long, long ago!— 
‘With eyes like a dove and s brow like the snow; 

Her lips were like cherries, as ripe and as red, 

On her fair cheek the rose and the lily were wed; 

Her hair fell in ripples of light wavy gold, 

Her round shape 60 lovely was beauty’s own mould; 
©, each movement of grace, and each step blithe and free, 
Made her dearest of all in the world to me! 


Her words breathed » rpirit of Joyance and truth, 

Her heart was fountain of love and of ruth ; 

‘The tones of her dear voice, so girlish and low, 

Bought the depths of my heart in a musical flow; 

Quick vanished before ber each shadowing care, 

‘That angel so near me but not unaware. 

In the springtide of love, in life’s hallowing hour, 

‘The winds of the churchyard sighed o’er my lost flower; 

0 woe of my boyhood! 0 grief of my prime! 

Lone grief, that can never find solace in time, 

‘Thou "It darken this bosom till life’s spark hes flown 

To the land where the sad tear of sorrow ’s unknown! 
ee 
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NELLIE, 


BY MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 








I atwars knew, from the time when we were 
children together, that Nollie Herbert was’ a 
roguish, tantalizing little witch (and a pretty one, 
withal!); but I never guessed one half her wick- 
edness, until lying one blessed sammer afternoon 
inthe summer-house, dozing with my eyes open 
(and ears too, as it happened), I overheard her 
asshe paced up and down. one of the garden 
paths near by, in company with a chatty girl- 
friend of hers (Sue Deane, her name was), in- 
dulging in rather a confidential conversation, to 
which I knew, sooner than have had me for a 
listener, she would have pulled her little rosy 
tongue out by the roots, and gone speechless the 
remainder of her days—the saddest destiny on 
earth for a woman, you will allow. 

Perhaps you will say I wasn’t gifted with a 
very keen sense of honor or delicacy. Well I 
don’t pretend to be perfection, so it can’t much 
matter. Think of me as you please, for I am 
Going to gonfess (candor is one of my faults) 
that, although I was conscious the pretty minx 
hadn’t the faintest suspicion of my whereabouts, 
and couldn’t so much as guess that my eyes took 
in every flutter of her white gown thiongh the 
wall of shrubbery between uy at the same time 
my ears (quite inquisitive for the masculine ar- 
ticle) caught every syllable of her musical talk, 
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somehow the fact didn’t tempt me in the least to 
clap my hands over my organs of vision, or 
thrust my fingers’ joint deep into my organs of 
hearing, or even to get up and go away like the 
dear honorable darling of a man that I was. 

Instead of that I turned over leisurely upon my 
side (perhaps it was because my former position 
wasn’t an easy one, and then perhaps—well, I 
rather think it was because I could see and hear 
still better—impertinent fellow!) and watched 
and listened to the best of my ability. 

“How long is it since Charley Hammond 
proposed 1” 

That was Sue’s voice, and I remember dis- 
‘tinctly how, as I raised myself, for they had 
reached the farthest end of the walk from where 
I-was lying, and my position had become quite 
intolerable (for my ears), the ashes of the half- 
smoked cigar which I held loosely between my 
fingers took a notion to sift down to the ground, 
but changing their mind before they got there, 
came waltzing up on a little puif of wind, into 
my face. One ash (is that grammatical?) was 
mean enough to hop into my eye, and I shed 
More tears in consequence than a hypocrite dar- 
ing a revival. 

If I hadn’t lost Nellie’s answer, however, I 
wouldn’t have minded this extravagant waste of 
lachrymose material, though to be sure I had 
been saving it up carefully to shed for my sins, 
when I should get old and meditative. 

An indistinct murmer, and a little laugh, 
dainty and sweet as the tinkle of silver belis, 
was all I caught of the reply. 

“ Henry (that was my name, and I opened my 
mouth so wide with curiosity that it must have 
looked like a dilapidated water-pail, with the 
bail fallen ont) hasn’t offered himself yet, has 
he?” 

“Henry!” What a pretty womanly affecta- 
tion that soft, surprised exclamation was! 
“Why, no, goosie, I hope you don’t think Henry 
Burnett has any serious intentions. La, he’s my 
cousin—didn’t you know it ?—and it isn’t pretty 
or proper for cousins to marry.” 

Now that was a fib, and the jade knew it. If 
to be the adopted son of her stepmother’s cous- 
in’s widow’s brother, was to bear any blood rela- 
tionship to her, why then we were cousins, not 
otherwise. And as for serious intentions, hadn’t 
I kissed her every time I caught her in the hall 
after dark for the previous six weeks? And 
hadn’t I squeezed her hand, till I dared not 
Squeeze any harder for fear of crushing the white, 
beringed, tremulous bit ofa thing? (It looked like 
4 symmetrical fragment of dimpled swan’s down 
—excuse a lover's extravagant conceit—with 
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pink seashells for nails.) And hadn’t I shaved 
off half my beard to please her, and played the 
wnconquerable hero to every other young lady in 
the neighborhood, that she might have no cause 
for jealousy? Hadn’t I, in fact, done everything 
but get down on my knees to her? (I should have 
done that, let me tell you, only I had a new pair 
of—of—how shall I say it for blushes ?—of that 
kind of garment which strong-minded women 
are supposed to monopolize after marriage, and 
I didn’t like to wear the gloss off the knees of 
them!) Serious intentions indeed! In my 
mortification at being so poorly appreciated, I 
came near groaning aloud. I prudently re- 
strained the impalse, however. 

“What a pity! But, O, Nellie!” I heard a 
distinct clapping of hands, “I can have him, 
now, can’t? Strange I never thought of it be- 
fore! Say, Nollie, may I?” 

“You are welcome to him, for aught I care. I 
am very sure of that.” : 

I wasn’t so sure of it if she was. I hadn’t 
been the victim of threeacore serious flirtations, 
to lie there that eventful July afternoon, in the 
year of our Lord eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine, minus experience in the ways of women. 
Lhope I’m not constitutionally a vain man, yet 
I would have wagered my new box of Alexander 
kida, and not been afraid of losing them either, 
that that same Nelly, in spite of her pretended 
indifference, would have swallowed her friend 
(I speak figuratively, of course,) if she had 
thought there was any real danger of having her 
for a rival in my affections. She liked me, Nellie 
did, and I liked her—ay, loved her to distraction— 
the red-lipped, blue-eyed, brown-curled little flirt. 

“ Now aint that delightful, dear? The most 
relentless coquette in all Christendom yielding 
up the handeomest, wittiest and best-natured of 
her admirers voluntarily !” 

If anything will make a bashful man feel pe- 
culiar, it is to hear himself praised. I modestly 
shat one eye and looked up at the clonds. 
Somehow they made me think of Neltie’s hair, 
they were 80 soft, so lustrous, so tenderly, 
goldenly brown! 

There was no reply to Miss Sue’sexclamations. 
Iwas glad of that, for while I was too modest— 
I was really, now—to believe that her admira- 


tion was all the genuine article, I knew that if 


Nellie had entirely sympathized with her friend’s 
mood, she would have expressed as much in 
words. For that reason her silence gratified me. 

“Tshall sct my cap immediately. And, O, 
sha’n’t I be proud of my handsome bean, when 
YPve caught him? Mind you den’t come poking 
that eaucy little nose of yours in the way, to 
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spoil my fan. But what’s your notion of giving 
him up so readily? He’s a deal more agreeable 
than Charley, and besides, you’ve rejected him 
already.” 

“You speak as if there were only those two 
men in the world—the conceited creatures! I’d 
die an old maid for all either of them.” 

O, how my ears tingled! I came near swear- 
ing that she should dio an old maid in good 
earnest, before any interference of mine should 
prevent her. Conscious, however, that, to use a 
vulgar, but expressive comparison, I should 
“only be biting my own nose off” in that case, 
I prudently restrained the incipient vow. There 
had been considerable uncalled-for pique and 
irritation in Nelly’s voice, which betrayed— 
What? Well, as I said before, I hope I am not 
a vain man, but thinking of that, I chuckled so 
audibly with inward satisfaction, that I feared for 
amoment I had betrayed my whereabouts. 

But no. The girls took two or three more 
turns round the shaded path, which they wouldn’t 
have done had they heard me, and then arm in 
arm sauntered slowly to the house. Ihad formed 
a resolution, in the meantime, a resolution of 
which revenge was the father, and love the 
mother. The child of an ill-assorted couple, 
maybe. 

I rose up, threw away my cigar, whistled a 
bar of “ Hail Columbia,” by way of rousing my 
courage, and then followed them into the house. 
Going directly to my room, I brushed my hair 
and whiskers, till I came near falling in Jove with 
myself, they were so glossy; put on a clean 
dickey, tied a stunning bow to my cravat, 
made myself generally fascinating (I am nota 
vain man, remember), and then marched straight 
down to the parlor, and seated myself on the 
sofa beside Sue Deane. 

She looked a little flustered at so unusual a 
proceeding, for I had never paid her much at- 
tention; but when I took a flower from the but- 
ton-hole of my vest (it was a beautiful wild 
flower that Nellie had gathered the day before, 
and placed on my table in one of her 
delicate Sevres vases), and begged leave to ar 
range it in her hair, telling her with my most 
winning smile how beautifully the white, waxen 
blossom contrasted with the purplish blackness of 
her magnificent braids, she looked absolutely 
bewildered, and glanced toward Nellie in the 
most puzzled air imaginable. 

As for Nellie herself, the only reward I got 
from her for my premeditated hatefalness, waa 
one surprised, indignant, wide-open flash of her 
superb eyes. It shot through and transfixed me 
like an arrow. + — 


NELLE. 


All that afternoon I was devoted to Sue. I 
threw admiration into my eyes, passion into my 
gestures, tenderness and devotion into the tones 
of my voice. If I played a deceptive and con- 
sequently wicked part, I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I played it gloriously and with 
complete success. 

Nellie was completely thrown off her guard, 
though I think Sue, who was less interested, 
partly understood me all the while. Through 
my lashes I watched her face (Nellie’s) assid- 
nously—detecting every change that passed over 
it. It was rare sport to see the angry crimson 
rise and waver and die away, only to rise again 
in her cheek ; to detect the knitting of the soft 
white brows, as if half in scorn and half in 
pain; to watch the toss of the small, proud head, 
the convulsive locking together of the dainty 
hands, the quivering of the grieved moth, like 
a rose-leaf stirred by the wind. Rare sport, I 
say! It might have been, had I not loved her. 
As it was, I came near breaking through the 
cruel farce a dozen times, for I knew her pride 
would never, never let her forgive me, if she 
once detected me watching her, and knew that I 
understood the cause of her agitation. 

That night, after I had escorted Sue home, I 
walked back and forth in the street for an hour, 
to make little Miss Indifference think something 
that wasn’t exactly true—i. e., that I had been 
spending my time in said Sue’s company. 
When I re-entered the parlor, it was dark and 
apparently deserted ; but as I turtied to leave the 

" room, a little disappointed at not finding Nellie 
there, the sound of a stifled sob smote my ear. 
I was back again in an instant, pushing the mus- 
lin drapery from one of the low windows, only 
to find Nellie crouching down, with her face 
hidden in her folded arms, and to hear the audible 
weeping that even my coming could not check 
or soothe. 

My first impulse was to take her to my breast, 
tell her how dear, how very dear she was to me, 
and kiss her back into smiles again. But there 
were a few dregs of malice in my heart even 
then—sweet angels, forgive me !—and so I only 
said, gently enough, but not tenderly : 

“Why, what ails my little cousin?” (I had 
never acknowledged the title as legitimate be- 
fore.) “ Charley hasn’t proved faithless, has he ? 
I should be tempted to cowhide him, if I thought 
he had anything to do with those tears.” 

“ Char-ley |” 

If a rosebud could snarl,.I should say that 
Nellie’s mouth snarled then. She lifted her head 
and dashed the long, moisten hair away from 
her forehead with a prond gesture, the effect of 


which was counteracted the next moment by a 
little sob that would come, in spite of her. 

I said nothing more, just then—only lifted one 
of her white hands, and commenced idly slip- 
ping the rings back and forth across the dimpled 
fingers. She let it lie passively in my clasp, and 
with triumph—it was a reverent and happy tri- 
umph, dear Nellie !—I felt the tremulous tbrill that 
ran through it at the half-caressing way in whieh I 
held it. 3 

“ Ohartey ! I hate Charley!’ she broke out at 
last, passionately, seeing I had let the matter 
drop. 

“Why I thought him one of the best of fel- 
lows, and he is certainly very fond of you!” I 
answered, gravely, dropping her hand as care- 
leasly as I had taken it up. ‘‘By the way, what 
a sweet girl that little friend of yours is—Susie. 
I never realized it completely until to-day. I 
have nearly lost my heart to her. What a soft 
voice she has—and what glorious eyes! Don’t 
you think so?” 

“ They are well enough, I dare say,” she re- 
plied, a little curtly, pulling at the lace edge of 
her handkerchief. “I never thought them 
remarkable.” 

“O, of course you wouldn’t be expected to 
admire her so much as myself! I always hada 
fancy for black eyes and.soft voices, you know.” 

She nodded a silent affirmative to my remark: 

“Tf Tam aay judge of character, she is more 
than commonly amiable in disposition, too. I 
can haedly imagine such a thing as a frown en 
her forehead, or an angry or rude word slipping 
from such a mouth.” 





“There you are mightily mistaken, at any 
rate! You ought to see her in a passion once, 
as I have done. You might change your 
views.” 

“ But don’t you like her? I am surprised— 
and sorry, too; for I was about to ask you how 
she would please you as a cousin, supposing I 
could have the good fortune to make an 
impression.” 

“« Well, then, I don’t like her ’’ she exclaimed, 
with a suddenly darkening face ; “the artful—” 

She checked herself, as though suddenly 
struck dumb with repentance. 

“But I thought her your dearest friend, and a 

*perfect little jewel of a woman?” « 

“And so she is, and I ought to be ashamed to 
have spoken so of her!” she said eagerly, as if 
to atone for her former words, and barsting into 
@ paroxysm of passionate tears, as she spoke. 
“She is a dear, sweet, affectionate darling, and 
it would break:her heart to know what I have 


| eid.” 
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My brave, true hearted, womenly Nellie! 
How I loved her for her penitent words and 
tears ! 

“Then you would like her for a cousin, 
wouldn’t you, after all?” 

She looked up at me quickly, and I hated my- 
self for the moment for the look of pitiful an- 
guish that dilated her eyes and whitened her 

_ Compressed lips. 

“Yes—no—O, plegse don’t talk about it any 
more to-night! I am ill and tired. Sometime 
—to-morrow, maybe, I shall be glad and happy 
to hear you.” 

“What a fib,,Nellie!” 

“But—” 

“0, please—please, don’t! You. can’t guess 
how my head aches! Let me go!” 

She rose and tried to pass me. Did I let her? 
Instead, I drew her down into my arms and 
whispered softly : ‘‘ But I must talk of something, 
Nellie, and if you wont hear that, why—” 

Pshaw ! What’s the use of finishing that sen- 
tence on paper? It must be enough for you to 
know, reader, as it was for me that happy night, 
that the poor words I said (all words are poor 
that try to express love) stirred Nellie’s pure 
heart to its sweetest depths, and that in her sur- 
prise and delight she put her white arms about 
my neck, and— Well, did she? or didn’t she ? 
Yes, she kissed me. But that wasn’t all she did. 
When she found out that I had listened to her 
conversation in the garden, she actually boxed 
my ears, the minx! And that wasn’t all she did, 
either. Six months after, she married me. 

O, she is the sweetest little wife—my Nellie! 





ELBRIDGE GERRY'S MONUMENT. 


Elbridge Gerry, one of the Massachusetts 
delegates to the provincial congress in 1776, min- 
ister to France in 1797, and vice president in 
1813, died suddenly at Washington, while on his 
way to the capitol. His monument occupies a 
conspicuous position in the congressional bury- 
ing ground, by the side of one erected to tl 
memory of another deceased vice ident, 

Clinton, who died in 1811. Mr. Gerry 
died September 23, 1814. Upon his monument 
these words of his are inscribed: ‘It is the 
duty of srery citizen, though he may have but 
one day to live, to devote that day to the good 
of his country.”— Washington Union. 





ENVY. 
‘The lion craved the fox’s art; 
reese 

cock implo1 pigeon’s 
Whose wings were rapid, verong sed light; 
‘The pigeon strength of wing deepleed, 
‘And the cock’s matchless valor prized. 
The fishes wished to grase the plain; 
The beasta to skim beneath the main. 
Thus, envious of another's state, 
partial band of fate.—Gar. 





NELLIE. 


A DANGEROUS INE. 


A ingenious Parisian stationer, who for some 
ae past has taken up his abode at Shanghai, 
8 returned to Paris, bringing with him a cari- 
ous Chinese invention. This extraordinary dis- 
covery consists in the composition of a paper 
which can be made to last as long as one wishes, 
by the use of a water or eau magique. The paper 
must be beforehand prepared, by some means 
known only to the buyer and seller, and is then 
saturated with the water, which is colorless, taste- 
less, and scentless. The length of time that one 
desires the paper to last is regulated by the in- 
troduction of pure water to weaken the effect. 
For instance, if the paper is to be decom 
within six days, the eau magique is put on without 
adulteration ; if a month, a certain quantity of 
pure water is to be used. With this paper, then, 
the wily Chinese write their billets dour, taking 
care, however, that the corrosive water and their 
passion shall be of the same weight. The water 
is called “‘ Divine Ink,” and the paper ‘“ Exqui- 
site Prudence.” If Divine Ink and Exquisite 
Prudence take up their permanent abode ir civi- 
lized countries, what a death blow it will be to 
all breaches of promise suits, which, for the most 
part at least, are founded on love-letters, written 
romises, etc. And then, again, how many dis- 
jonest persons would sign promissory notes, 
knowing that, thanks to the encre divine, their 
signature would soon disappear ; in fact, such 
an invention is a most dangerous one, reversing 
the present order of things, and opening a wide 
field for rascality.—Liverpool Times. 


THH ARABS. 

The following story is related of Count La 
Borde: ‘‘When among the Arabs, he saw a 
very fine mare, which he wished to purchase. 
While the bargain was going on, hearing a talk, 
the Arabs thronged round, and jostled against . 
him rather rudely. He drew his sword; but as 

uick as his ready steel flashed, came forward 
the rummah and cobba of the Arabs, and he was 
borne back by numbers. Burning with rage, he 
plucked off his head-dress, when his wig came 
off too, and he cast it amidst the crowd. ‘They 
fell back in terror from this wondrous man. 
“ Ya wallah! the Kaffir has plucked his head off ! 
God help us! God pardon us!” This ve time 
to appease all ; the count replaced his wig, 
which has pro’ to hima better defence than 
the triple shield of Ajax, or the petrifying head 
of Medusa. Backshish, Backshish, and all was 
forgotten.—Colonial Recorder. * 





SEWING BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 
Persons whose vision is somewhat defective 
can sew white cloth by candle light, but they are 
unable to peor the same operation with black 
cloth. The following plan, howeter, affords a 
partial remedy: Pin or baste a strip of white 
paper on the seam of the black cloth to be opera- 
upon, and sew through the paper and cloth, 
and when the seam is completed the paj may 
be torn off. The black thread will be distinctly 
seen on the white paper, and by drawing the 
stitches a little tighter than usual, good work will 
be produced. method is well adapted for 
sewing by machinery as well as by hand.— 
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(onsexpat.] 
SPEAK KINDLY. 





‘BY MBS. B. B. EDSON. 





Speak kindly !—’tis » simple thing, 
‘Yet bears a wondrous power; 

"Twill shed the bloom of summer time 
O'er every darkened hour. 

*Ewill calm the jarring chords of Hf, 
By grief or passion stirred ; 

Uke oi upon the troubled waves, 
Isa kindly spoken word. 


. 
And they who fought, but, yielding, fell, 
‘Were wrecked by passion’s blindness, 

‘Though fallen, may be won by love 
And blessed words of kindness. 
Then let no cold, self-righteous spirit 
Place love and pity under ban; 
Con well this tesson’s holy teachings, 
“Deal gently with thy fellow-man!”” 


Speak kindly !—many a bitter word, 
In thoughtless moments rashly spoken, 
‘Through weary years of vain regret 
Its galling chains remain unbroken. 
The sweetest glimpee of paradise, 
‘The truest types of heaven above, 
Are beaming smiles, and kindly deeds, 
And gentle words of love! 
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BY EMMA M. A. KIMBALL. 
. 





Marton Grorce was a coquette, and played’ 


her cards, with consummate skill and adroitness, 
as many a pierced heart among her large circle 
of male acquaintances can testify. The cunning 
hand of nature had moulded her face and form 
in accordance with her highest ideas of beauty 
and grace, and tinted the former with the freshest 
and purest color. Marion had a pretty, demure 
way of casting her eyes to the ground, perhaps 
in the consciousnegs that her long black lashes 
looked well curving upon her delicate-hued cheek, 
or of the fact that she had a more bewildering 
surprise in store for the beholder, when slowly 
lifting them she brought the splendor of two of 
the richest and darkest violet eyes to flash upon 
him it was seldom the lot of mortal to see. 
‘These were the traps whieh were sprung upon 
Odin Moore, making him, without hope of es- 
cape, a prisoner of love, in the power of the 
most merciless and specalating of all flirts. He 
placed her in his heart upon a pedestal, high 
above all others, and worshipped her as the reali- 
sation of his ideal. Every word that parted 
those cherry lips was to him heavy with wisdom 
83 
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and polished with wit. He loved her reveren- 
dally.” How his impatient fingers would gladly 
have rested on the low, broad forehead, ari 
twined in the heavy, silken bands of her hair, or 
thrilled to hold the perfect little hand (Marion 
meanwhile wondering why he was so stupid as 
not to do it), had he not thought it almost dess- 
eration. Woman to him was the embodiment of 
everything pure and angel-like. He remembered 
& sainted mother, the memory of whose soft 
hand, trembling with its weight of love upon his 
boyish head, bronght the best and holiest 
thoughts to cluster in his soul, and he had grown 
to manhood with one of thote rare and noble 
hearts which partake more of the divine than 
human. An intense love of the beautiful char- 
acterized him, and in whatever created thing # 
was met there his humbié reverence became dae. 

Marion George had awakened in him this 
emotion, which by her arts she so quickly caused 
to be followed by love, that the veil was over his 
eyes which would sdmit nothing but perfection 
through its meshes. A glance over his shoulder 
at his journal reveals where he stood. 

“One hour ago with Marion. Would that 
the bleesed joy of saying my Marion were mine } 
I trembied lest my ew-born earthly love should 
alienate me from Him who should have my fret 
and best thoughts. But Marion, guileless and 
pure and beautiful as she is, would be the dearest 
gift my heart ever eraved. My Father, make me 
worthy of her, if thon canst see fit to give me. 
this precious boon.” : 

Then a lingering spirit might have seen -him- 
bowed in prayed, thanking God for the pure. 
being he had given’ hima to. love. 

Another one at the same hour, looking into 
Marion’s heart, or upen the sheet of paper over 
which she bent with a mischievous. face, could 
have read words cruel enough to coil about the 
noble heart of poor Odin and sting it with all a 
serpent’s venom. The address ran thus, after. 
the style of devoted frieuds—“ My darling Neb: 
lie,” and then followed information concerning: 
her last new lover. 

“ He is very good looking, pale and interesting, 
you kmew, but has a wide, open face and heast, 
and ‘whoever runs may read’ what isthere. O, 
but he is stupid. He gazes at me with his great, 
thoughtful eyes, and sits in silence most of the 
time, and has never so much as given me a sin- 
gle kiss! He writes beautifal notes, and tells 
me that he loves me next to his Heavenly 
Father ; and that brings me to the fonniest part 
of it. ‘Fo-night when he was here, I was feeling 
as mischievous and wicked as possible (which is 
an unusual shing: fer ms), and hed just quoted 
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something that I thought extremely witty, when 
he, looking most vacantly, said, ‘I don’t under- 
stand you!’ Was not that cold-waterish? He 
continued grave as a deacon, and very soon after 
asked me what my hopes of heaven were! I 
can’t think of telling you what I answered him, 
but I was as considerate as possible to his feel- 
fngs, and before he went he knelt and prayed for 
me. It was as much as I coald do to keep from 
touching him with my foot and sending him over 
backwards ; but as it was, I Iaughéd so behind 
my handkerchief that he thought I was sobbing, 
and called them blessed tears. I wish you were 
only here, Nell, to help me have a good time 
with this honest son of Adam, for I am nearly 
tired with him alone, and mean to ‘ship’ him 
the first good chance that offers.” 

Odin Moore had no thonght of all this, as he 
walked with her a few evenings after upon the 
beach. He drank in like wine the beaaty of the 
sky and earth around him, and but one sound 
had more music to him than the low, melodious 
murmur of the stranding billows. He talked to 
Marion to awaken that sound ; but she was wise- 
ly silent, for she had no sppreciation in common 
with his. He seated her upon a broad rock and 
himself where he could look in her fice, alter- 
nately with the scene around him—the gigantic, 
throbbing ocean tossing reatlessly before them, 
the rival sea above, where angels sail their golden 
barks, and his whole soul was filled with rever- 
ence, adoration, awe and love. 

+ Marion was impatient. It was not enough for 
her to know that she was loved by Odin Moore 
as few women are loved, but her selfish heart 
coveted words that would bring #to her ears in 
glowing and passionate reiterations. She was 
therefore disappointed when, turning towards 
hier, he said : 

“The name of God seems written upon every 
leaf of nature, Marion. It is wreathed in golden 
letters upon the blue scroll of the evening sky, 
and the skill of his hand is seen in the purple 
and gold of the sunset and silver and rose of the 
dawn. The wild-leaping sea hymns sonorously 
of him who holds its waters, and the deep- 
mouthed thunder interprets with awful voies the 
tracing of the vanishing lightnings.” 

.-He paused, as if awaiting a reply, but Marion 
had thrown into her face an expression of great 
thoughtfulness, and leaned her cheek upon her 
dimpled hand, knowing that the pensive air be- 
came her remarkably well, and her hand never 
locked whiter than when in that position. Moore 
thought—“ She has an appreciative soul, and 
trusts not her emotions to words.” 

He glanced at her head, with its massive, shin- 
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ing crown of braids, the delicate ear, the well- 
turned and snowy throat, and then at the won- 
drous waves of rich, soft crimson upon her cheeks, 
the dangerous eyes, the sweet-pouting lips, the 
cunning chin, where nestled the most bewitching 
dimple that was ever impressed upon flesh. 
What milk-white marble was ever moulded and 
polished into such perfect arms, and hands, 
thought he, and then that beantiful gauze dra- 
pery of colceur de rose, sweeping over the rock 
in such graceful and flowing outlines, allowing 
just the tiniest bis of a slipper to peep out coyly 
from its hiding-place. 

She had changed her position, and leaning 
with pure grace against a side rock, was looking 
far out upon the foam-capped waters, as if en- 
tranced by the holy: beauty of the place and 
hour. Just the slightest motion of the bow-like 
lips, and how innocently twin dimples in either 
cheek flashed and darted out, putting the finish- 
ing stroke upon Odin’s fascinated heart. Away 
down in its depths he whispered, “‘ Beautiful as 
an angel,” and aloud, with tones burdened with 
earnestness : 

“Marion! Marion, I love you better than life 
itself! ‘Will you be my wife?” 

“ Why, how you frightened me, Odin Moore !” 
said she, starting from her position with a well 
dissembled nervous flutter and quick breathing. 
“Pray, what was it you said ?” 

Alas for Odin! His tongue threatened to re- 
fase him utterance, and his face grew paler yet 
from the shock. “She could not have undef 
stood me,” thought he; and bowing his head 
upon the hand he had dared to take, he said, 
with a more subdued tone: 

“Will you be mine, Marion—my wife ?” 

“Why, really, Mr. Moore, you have been very 
sudden and precipitate, and the truth is, I have 
looked upon you as—a friend, and I am—am 


, engaged.” 


She met no words in return, but a face so 
deadly white that her own paled with alarm. 
She took the arm that was proffered in silence, 
and carrying her wide-brimmed hat in her hand, 
endeavored to assume a very self-possessed air as 
they walked to her home. Not a word as they 
parted at the garden gate, for Odin’s heart was 
too fall of bitterness and disappointment to frame 
an adien, and Marion too proud of spirit to 
solicit one. She passed up the walk soliloquizing : 

“ This is a queer piece of business, at any rate, 
and performed mighty quick. He went overboard. 
sooner than I imagined ; but the stupid thing is 
well got rid of. This makes four this very sum- 
mer. I must write about it to Nell.” And the 
heartless girl soon grew very merry and facetious 
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over a narration of that evening’s pastime, as 
she coolly called it, to her friend. 

But Odin had one to love him, and that with 
as much devotion and earnestness as he hoped 
from the false-hearted Marion. A singular, and 
wilful madcap of a girl was his only sister, and 
one who had tried his deep, pious heart most 
severely by her odd pranks, nevertheless she was 
his dearly loved sister, and he knew that in her 
nature were deep seated throbs of tender feeling 
that would respond to his own bleeding heart, 
and give him consolation and sympathy. He 
knew where her favorite resort was in the even- 
ing’s glooming, and thither he went. She looked 
up with a smile, and prepared to welcome him to 
a lounge upon an ottoman, with his head in her 
lap, but noticing his white face said, with em- 
phasis : 

“Why, Odin! you must be very ill. Whatis 
the matter? Let me get you something.” 

“No, no, Marcia,” waving her back with his 
hand, and trying to smile. ‘My case does not 
need medicine. I trust to Time as a successful 
physician. But if you will let me have my old 
place, I will tell you all.” 

He gave her a brother’s confidence, and she 
listened with all her soul’s indignation to a wrong 
done a trasting heart like his. He ended with 
“ but call her more fickle than false, Marcia.” 

“More false than fickle, Odin. I know her 
well by reputation, and it says of her that she is 
as destitute of principle or a single iota of a good 
heart as a marble representation of her would be. 
O, she is a heartless flirt—a vain, capricious, 
wicked—” 

“Hush, hush, sister! You must not speak 
thus of her. She may have had no kind moth- 
er’s teachings to make her better. Let us forgive 
her, and leave her in peace. It is well, porhaps, 
that my foolish trust in human nature should be 
destroyed in this way.” 

“Tt is not well, in such a manner as this,” 
Marcia said, silently, in her heart, and as she 
looked at her brother’s pale features, high, 
thoughtful brow, and slender, consumptive form, 
she could not repress the rising tears. After the 
good-night had passed between them, she went 
to her chamber to meditate in anger on what he 
had told her, while his voice floated to her ears, 
with Marion’s name borne upward on the wings 
of prayer. No one but herself knew of what 
she thought as she viewed with satisfaction her 
tall, well-developed figure in her mirror, and 
thanked fortune for substantial hands and feet, 
and the sickness which brought her black, curl- 
ing locks under the clip of the barber’s scissors. 
Some words escaped her lips audibly : 
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“Her. measure shalt be meted back to her, 
pressed down and ranning over: My brother, 
with his generous soul, will: forgive and forget it 
if he can. His conscience is tender, while mine 
is as elastic as hers upon some masters, and this 
is one of them. He shall be avenged.” 

It was scarcely a week after Marion’s dispens- 
ing with the love of Odin Moere, and she:was 
beginning to feel ennuied, and impatient to re- 
turn to her city home, in search of some new 
subject for experiment. It mattered not to ‘her 
whether they were scented and milky-mouthed 
gallants, that babbled to her of never-dying: at- 
tachment and adoring lowe, or. men’ who pewred 
the saved up love of a lifetime into her treachar- 
ous ears, as had Odin; a conquest was a con- 
quest, even if the victim, fergetting the kind blue 
eyes of a confiding wife, should swear to be hers 
forever and none other’s. Then the scorn with 
which she treated the poor dupe was magnificent, 
and the dilating violet eyes were full of shivers 
of flame for the trembling wretch who would 
have thought her an immaculate goddess were it 
not for vivid recollections of covert encourage- 
ment once read on the now triamphant faee. 

She sat gazing out of the window towards the 
beach, yawning, and wishing for some edventare, 
when the thought possessed her to call Neptane, 
her splendid great Newfoundland, and start for a 
roam on the shore. Away they went togethes, 
in high glee, the huge fellow racing and tumbiing 
against her in his doggish good spixits. 

“I wonder if I can row that boat,” said ste, 
aloud, glancing at her damask palms, and then at 
the sailboat dancing moss temptingly upon the 
water at the end of along rope. “Nop, here, 
take hold with your teeth sad help me pultit in.” 
And the dog, seeming to understand her, did as 
his young mistrees commanded. 

“Perhaps if you are to have a sajl this beauti- 
fal evening, you would net object toa stranger 
hand taking the guidance of the beat.” 

A most graccful start betrayed her surprise, 
as she turned in the direction of the voice, aad 
saw a young gentleman after her most approved 
model standing, het in hand, to hear her reply. 
She could find no objection to the weil-trimmed 
whiskers and forked moustache so glossy and 
black, nor the soft, wavy hair, contrasting 90 well 
with them, nor the eyes, so very pleasant, even 
grave, as their owner was trying to make them 
look, nor the lips, nor the white teeth ; and his 
dress, it was a la made, and therefore he must be 
@ gentleman born and bred. Be sure there was 
a dash of impudence in his presuming to address 
her, a perfect stranger, but then she could see no 
trace of it in his manner and face, so she thoughs, 
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as she concluded her hasty glance of survey, that 
an adventure was before ber (such things being 
doted upon with supreme delight by all sach 
young ladies as Marion), and an Adonis for its 
hero. A charming blush rippled over her cheeks, 
and demurring a litéle, she said with a smile that 
brought a sparkle of admiration to the young 
stranger’s eyes, as she interpreted it : 

“ With your word tat you did not rise from 
the sea in quest of a hapless body to take back 
with you, and will bring me safely to the shore 
agnin, I will thankfully accept your services.” 

It wes a slight but pleasant laugh that came 
from the young stranger’s lips, as he bowed his 
thanks aod said : 

“J apgeure yon that your fears are groundless. 
I address, I have no doubt, Miss George, for 
whom to exist is to be known; but as I am an 
obscure individual I can claim no auch distinc- 
tien,” handing her a card, upon which was writ- 
ten, “Shirley Horton.” 

They were soon seated in the boat, moving 
gaily over the water, for Marion’s companion 
proved sufficiently entertaining, choosing, with 
great aptness, the very topics most interesting to 
ber. He administered delicate compliments, in 
doses moderate enough to cause her to feel as- 
sured that they were not intended as mere words 
of flattery, and was eo kind and solicitous in re- 
gard to her personel comfort that she really held 
him in esteem. Neptane, like a discreet dog, 
eat far apart, and bayed a the rising moon. He 
was obedient as well ag discreet, and a single 
word from his mistress would have silenced him, 
bat of course she did not care for that, as his 
noise made it convenient, proper, and very agree- 
able for the dark, handsome stranger to incline 
his head a trifle nearer hers in order to insure a 
more distinct hearing. 

“ Neptane, if he heard, was not.a good linguist, 
60 no gne could have their curiosity appeased by- 
him, while the waves kept up their chant, deaf to 
all else, and the roguish. stars only winked the 
marrier if now and then they caught a syllable. 
Bat the hour declared thet it was time for them 
to be returning. Accordingly they obeyed, and 
headed. their boat in the direction of the land, 
which was reached in due time, without Marion 
losing her halance and catching a bath in the 
bring element, or anything like a squall appear- 
ing to distarb the tenor of ber spirits, which were 
remarkably even and placid. Before taking the 
wwalk.to the house, ber escort, with her upon his 
arm, turned to the sea and called her attention to 
that and the serene beauty.of the night, discours- 
ing sloqoently of the former, as it lay glittering 
and shaking at the feet of the moon,.as if in joy 
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at the shower of shimmering light she threw lay- 
ishly down upon him, while the “‘ rocking, white- 
capped waves ” careered over his monstrous back 
in choruses of ringing glee. 

“ This is a very beautiful world, Miss George, 
especially in pleasant weather,” remarked Hor- 
ton, as they walked slowly away. 

“It is, Mr. Horton, bus I never thought so 
much of it as 1 have this summer, the only one 
indeed ever passed by me in the quiet country.” 

“ Have yon not enjoyed very much communion 
with nature in this lovely place?” 

It was too bad that Marion was obliged to fib, 
but she was determined to make a good im- 
pression. 

“T have intensely. Such splendid sunsets I 
never saw, and such glorious evenings.” 

She might have gone on and told him how 
ance she went into raptures over a pink cloud, 
and would not be contented until she had 
searched every dry goods store in the city to ob- 
tain a fancied match. 

“ But the dawn, Miss George—you have car- 
tainly missed no opportunity to see the gates of 
day opened, and its god appear in all his regal 
glory?” 

“Nep, keep off my dress, you dirty dog! See, 
he has put his paw right through this delicate 
tissue!” exclaimed she, as in great trepidation 
she held up the edge of her skirt, to discover the 
rent to be only a naughty footprint. She was 
enabled to regain her placidity by means of Hor 
ton’s sympathy, and all calm again, her tormentor 
commenced : 

“Let me see, what were we talking about just 
before? O, the sunrise, aurora—did you say 
you enjoyed the prospect ?”” 

“Confound aurora! No, I don’t like the pros- 
pect of being plagued like this all the time, by a 
bunch of conceit,” was what she wanted to utter 
aloud, and what she thought, but with great 
sweetness she said, instead : 

“Of course, one would be the possessor of a 
very dull mind not to enjoy it. The morning 
air is very bracing, and seems so elastic that one 
feels like being enervated from the ground by it.” 

“ An elevation would not be safe so near the 
water, and if there is danger of it, I shall see 
that some one prohibits your taking morning 
walks.” 

His lip did not bleed as he bit it under his 
moustache, and Marion was too much engrossed 
by her own distress of mind to notice it if it had. 
She anSwered with a light, affected laugh, but 
said nothing. 

“ You must have an imaginative brain, Miss 
George. Do not the exquisite panoramas spread 
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above you cause an expansion of soul and fledg- 
ing of innate, though perhaps until this summer 
latent, poetical ideas? Or perhaps you are not 
inclined to a romantic or sentimental turn.” 

*O, romance!” said she, catching enthusiasti- 
cally at the word. “I delight in it. If there is 
a being who has a passion for romance.it is I. 
Sometimes my soul has been so fall of it that I 
have thought I could if I chose write poetry.” 

Horton glanced at her face, and saw it turned 
to the sky with an ecstatic expression. 

“ But have you never written verse?” 

“None of any importance—but I adore to 
read it.” 

{What kind has your preference, sentimental, 
didactic, epic, or epigrammatic ?” 

“T like all equally well. Bat which should 
you recommend me to read ¢” 

“ Sentimental for the present, and should you 
tire of that, by all means didactic would be the 
most suited to your mind and mood.” 

“Thank you. But will yon not come in ?” 

“ Thanks ; but not this evening. Miss George, 
& repetition of the enjoyment of your society 
would be valued by me as a rare treat.”” 

“Then I have not the heart to deprive you of 
it, sir. Good-night.” 

She laid her head upon her pillow that night a 
little piqued, very much pleased, but determined 
to see the end of what promised so pleasing a 
triumph. “ Ay, he is smart, handsome, and I 
know by his jewelled repeater that he is rich. 
What will Nell say ?” 

Summer passed from sight, garianded with 
withered flowers, and autama, in her gorgeous 
robes and golden sandalled feet, reigned succee- 
gor. Marcia Moore had watched her brother 
with an anxious eye, and saw with pain his ten- 
der, mournful eyes grow larger and more bril- 
liant, his once firm step slow and feeble, and the 
white temples sunken. The hand of that flatter- 
ing, insidious deatroyer, consumption, was upon 
him ; but as if in pity for the sensitive heart that 
had co suffered, was leading him gently down to- 
wards the gloomy valley. Marcia saw all this, 
and knew that when the soft-falling snow should 
enwrap the earth ke would be lying in his last, 
dreamiess sleep beneath it. She laid the barden 
at the doer of Marion George, and from the 
deepest hatred of her heart cursed her for it. 

Meanwhile, Shirley Horton continued his st- 

tentions to Marion. He shared her amusements 
and recreations, and his manner ¢ince the first 
evening bad been studiously free from everythitg: 
that conld make her feel ill at ease. She dis- 
covered that his mind was richly cultivated, and 
the pearls of genias, talent, and wit shone in his 
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brain. He had travelled, and could bring to her 
stores of information, and ht ready language, 
always choice and elegant, with the low, pleasant 
tones that fell with such strange music upon her 
ear, succeeding in weaving securely the chains of 
fascination about her. Her first intention of add- 
ing him to the list of conquered lovers passed 
from her mind, and she now aimed to secare him 
for life. She loved for the first time, and with 
all the tender, thrilling, passionate devotton of 
such a love. Horton saw and knew it by her 
manner towards him, for she strove in vain to 
conceal it, and his only care was to rivét the 
chains tighter and make them more secure. Not 
a word of love had he spoken te her, with the 
exception of sentences which she knew were in 
jest, bat had not every kind attention spoken it, 
every glance of the dark, deep eyes, eo fall of 
mysterious light? She knew that he loved her, 
and why did he not give words to it? She sat 
with him in the twilight, and playfolly said : 

“I was thinking to-day that you always chose 
the evening fur visiting me. Why do you not 
allow the sun to light your footsteps here?” 

“I promised my companionship to a sick 
friend during the day, and I must not be too eel- 
fish, you know.” 

« “Who is this friend *” 

“Odin Moore.” 

She could not repress a start, and an anxious 
look, as she inquired :, 

“Is he your friend t how long has he been sot” 

“ Since our days of youth. He seems im the 
grasp of consumption, and probably will never 
be better. Do you know him f” 

“A slight acquaintance, that ts ail.” 

“Te is said thet a disappointment in love was 
the cause of his declining so rapidty. His sister 
told me this, bat he has never mentioned it.” 

“Do you know the lady’s name?” said Mari- 
on, with discomposnre visible upon her features. 

“TI never inquired, and Misa Moore, probably 
in consideration of her brother, kept it from me. 
I have the impression that she is dead (to all 
things lofty and good, seid le, metitally), and 
that was the nature of the disappointment.” 

“0, sir, you relieve mé much by saying thas. 
My first impression was that some heartless flirt 
had been practising her arts. I consider it « sol- 
emn thing to trifle with the affections.” 

“Most surely, Miss George, and one that 
brings its own reward. If any crime is punished 
upon earth, I think this is the first to be visited.” 

“It oaght to be. They should be made to suf 
fer in like manner.” 

“Tam gled to find your feelings 60 in aceord- 
ance with mine. Is is like finding a pure dia 
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mond to make the aequaintence of a woman with 
8 good and noble heart. It has been my deter- 
mination to make such a heart mine when I 
should find it. Do you think such a woman 
would trust me with it?” 

He looked very earnestly into her eyes, and 
she, trembling with joy at his words, laid her 
head upon his shoulder, and sighed : 

“O, I am very happy! I have loved you 
long, dear Shirley !” : 

“Such words are very dear to me, Marion. 
Have I the permission to call you mine?” 

“Yours, forever! You have all my love.” 
She wept glad tears, as he folded her closer, and 
for a long time nothing was said. 

“I must return now, Marion, and to-morrow 
leave the place on business, which will keep me 
a fortnight or more. You may think of me in 
the meantime as much as you please; and when 
I see you again, we will talk of—something else.” 

Marion’s friend received far less of the particu- 
lars of this case, as ehe did of Odin’s—for Marion 
this time, in her love, was chary of her confi- 
dence. However, she wrote to her that she was 
a bride elect, and should probably be married 
within a month, and begged her to come up and 
assist her in some preparations. Horton return- 
ed at the time specified, and Marion sent him a 
note, asking him if he had any objections to their 
marriage taking plaee on aday which she named, 
as she had a dear friend who wished to witness 
it before she retumed, as she was obliged to do 
so soon, She received in reply : 

“Consult your own convenience in regard to 
your marriage; it‘can have no possible relation 
tomine. I have never told you that I loved you, 
nor asked you to marry me. JI shall never marry 
any woman—but have won your love, that you 
may know how cruelly my poor brother has suf- 
fered from your hands. You see it all now, my 
precious piece of artlessness, and remember, per- 
haps, that by your own words you condemned a 
coquette, yourself the chief among them ! 
your punishment—aud I care not if it humiliate 
you in the dust. I hope that you will find di- 
dactic poetry pleasant reading now. My brother 
is on his dying bed, and prays for you, the one 
who brought him there. Remember that, and 
recognize justice.” 

* It was signed “Marcia Moore, alias Shirley 
Horton.” 

‘She read it with a blanched face and trembling. 
lips, and with a moan saxk to the floor, saying: 

“My panishment is harder then I can bear !” 

A fever followed, and for weeks she tossed 
Upon waves of deliritm. Consciousness returned 
one gleomy-day, whens heavy cloud-hung sky 
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lowered over earth. The wind rose and sank in 
sobbing breaths, and the cold rain struck aslant 
on the pane, and drove through the air in sheets. 
Marcia Moore stood at her brother’s bedside 
with an agony in her heart never felt before. 
She knew by the cold moisture of the brow, that 
the death-angel had baptized it with the dew from 
the dark river, and that his feet were already de- 
scending into the cold clasp of its waters. 

Down he went in holy confidence, leaning up- 
on the arm of an invisible Friend; and as his 
weeping sister watched him, a strange light 
passed over his features, like the reflection of an 
angel’s wing, and told that he was at rest. 

Marion’s experience seemed to transform her 
whole character. She was pale and spirit-like, 
and one evening was seen upon her bended knees 
before God, acknowledging the justness of her 
punishment, thanking him for her life, with the 
solemnly spoken vow to never again be guilty of 
a like transgression. 

Marcia saw her changed manner and life, and 
actually humbled herself before her as a suppliant 
for forgiveness. 

“ Ask God, as I did, Marcia Moore. The les- 
son you taught me was the best of my life. I 
thank you for it; for in that hour’s crucifixion, I 
felt the thorns my own hands had placed upon 
the heads of others, and from my remorse was 
lifted to a better life.” 

ec 
NON-INFLAMMABLE DRESS FABRICS. 

The ladies will be giad to learn that a method 
has been discovered by which any dress fabric 
may be rendered naiaflammable. By direction 
of Queen Victoria, two distinguished English 
chemists undertook a series of experiments which 
have resulted in determining that a solution con- 
taining seven per cent. of the crystals or sixty- 
two per cent. of anhydrous salt is perfectly anti- 
flammable. They remark: ‘‘Tungstate of soda 
ranges among the salts which are manufactured 
on @ large scale, and at acheap rate. A solu- 
tion containing twenty per cent. renders the 
muslin perfectly non-inflammable. It acts, ap- 
arently, by firmly enveloping the fibre, and 
thereby excluding the contact with the air. It is 
very smooth and of a fatty appearance, like talc, 
and this property facilitates the ironing process, 
which all other saltw resist.” The following 
formula is given as having proved efficacious, 
and will simplify the application: “A concen- 
trated neutral solution of tungstate of soda is 
dilated with water to 28° Twaddle (an alkalio- 
meter, 80 called), and then mixed with three per 
cent. of phosphate of soda. This solution was 
found to keep and to answer well. It has been 
introduced into her majesty’s laundry, where it is 
constantly used.” The solution can be applied 
to any fabric. It is only necessary to dip the 
cleansed article in the prepared fluid, then drain _ 
and dry it, after which it may be ironed ; or, if 
preferred, the solution may be incorporated with 
the starch to be used in tho stiffening. 
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[onsenras.] 
“IN MEMORIAM.” 





BY J. HOWARD want. 





Sweet roaming in the balmy breese beneath the purple 
tide, 

I first beheld, one golden eve, my beautiful, my bride; 

Her festooned locks of silken curls were flung around her 
face, 

‘Whose joyous emile bespoke no care, nor sorrow’s dimming 
trace. 


Her lipe with tints of ruby pearl, and eyes of arure blue, 

Fixed my bewildered gaze on her, yet why, I scarcely , 
knew; 

‘The allver cadence of her tones fell softer on the ear 

Than sighing sephyrs in the plain, or Thetis’ sea-born 

The warbling streams that ripple by in Mala’s flowery 
hours, 

Or nymph-like brooks in Cnidus thrown, from Crete’s 
refulgent bowers, 

Chant not so sweetly on their course, nor beam #0 soft 
and bright, 

As does the music of her volce, and beams her eye with 
light. 


She was the image of my hopes, my passions, and my fears, 

‘The angel form, of whom I dreamed through long-forgotten 
years; 

But memory such as mine of her so very much endeara, 

When death is nigh my latest sigh wil not be life's, but 
her's. 
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GOLDEN HILL. 
A STAFFORDSHIRE STORY. 


BY LIEUT. T. SMITH REED. 








Asoor half a century ago there was a famous 
battle foright in Belgium, and a great many good 
soldiers were killed there, and although it is al- 
most forgotten now, and there remains little of 
the vietory but the name of the thing, it was 
thought much of in those times; wise men said 
that it had settled Europe, had driven Bonaparte 
and all his family out of France forever, and had 
firmly fixed the Bourbons on the French throne. 
‘We do not see many remains of all these fine 
effects now-a-days ; but the memory of the battle 
may serve as an introduction to a little story 
about one of the soldiers who fought then. 

Jean Gerrard, a captain in H. M. 12th, or as it 
was. disrespectfully called, in the service—the 
dirty dozinth—had put himeelf right in the way 
of a Polish lancer, who put-his lance through 
Jean’s body, just as a boy would put a pin through 
afiy. Jean, who had served in the “ die-hard,” 
would not readily give. up the ghost; he was 
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tumbled over by the lartoers as they rode forward, 
and he was tambled over by them again, as fol- 
lowed by the Engliah heavy. dragoons, they rode 
back again. But Jean held fast to his life, and 
some six months after the battle, was in fall en- 
joyment of half pay at a place he had down in 
Staffordshire. 

And s queer old place was Gerrard Cross. 
Somehow or other the estate kept growing 
smaller and smaller, as it grew older. Jean’s 
grandfather hed given a great dinner to George 
IL, and a great slice of the best land about Ger 
rard Cross, somehow or other, was used for the 
dinner. Jean’s father, among roystering gentle- 
men,experimenting adventurers, and unsuccessful 
attempts to find a coal mine, used up another 
great piece of the family estate, so that there re- 
mained for Jean Gerrard very litthe besides the 
old house, a couple of hundred acres of blaek- 
looking, stony land, and the abandoned shafts of 
an unproductive coal mine. Jean, however, was: 
received and welcomed as quite a.hero by the. 
landed gentry in the neighhorhood, and was an 
especial favorite with Sir Edward Melburn, of 
Melbarn Grange, who one fine morhing in Octo- 
ber rode under the windows of Gerrard Cross, 
and hailed the half-pay officer. 

“Come along, Jean, the hounds throw off at 
10 at Copley Corner ; we drag the ecrub—eare 
of a find—lovely morning! Come along!” 

“My mare’s lame, Sir Edward,” Jean Ger- 
rard answered, as he stood at an open window. 

“Why did you not send word? Here’s Davis, 
however, with Trumpeter, jamp on. Davis, let 
Captain Gerrard have Trumpeter, you can go 
back and bring out Squirt or ene of the others. 
Come, get into your scarlet ‘and come along.” 

Jean Gerrard put his head outside the window. 
frame, and as he did so.he changed color at 
perceiving a young lady on horseback, in conver. 
sation with a handsome young maa, who was. 
very impassioned in his. manner. Sir Edward 
Melburn noticed Jean Gerrard’s disturbed look, 
and unaware that the lord and the captain knew 
each other, attributed them to.a touchy dislike of 
new acquaintance, as he knew Jean was rather 
haughty in that matter, so he said, carelessly : 

“It’s only Lord Stanmore and Flora.” 

Sir Edward Melburn thought that this piece of 
information ought to be quite satisfactory to Jean 
Gerrard, who, however, was not of the same 
opinion, and the baronet added : 

“Flora is to marry him. Come along!” 

Gentlemen don’t swear now—they sometimes, 
swore pretty roundly, when “our men were in 
Flanders,” forty years ago, and Jean Gerrard 
had not left off his habit of swearing, when he, 
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put off his uniform. He rapped out a round 
eath as he mounted Trumpeter, and said, half 
aloud: “Ha, ha, my Lord Stanmore, we shall 
have a gallop to-day !’” 

“Come, Gerrard, we're late,” Sir Edward 
called out, as he turned half round im his saddle, 
and looked back. 

Sir Edward did not for an instant suppose that 
a half-pay captain, even with a Waterloo medal 
on his’ breast, would be in love with Flora, and if 
he had thought that Jean Gerrard could be 
afflicted with such insanity, he would have re- 
garded him with the pity one bestows upon s 
harmless lunatic. 

There was hard riding that day. The two 
young men, although scarcely civil to each other, 

. Fode together in competitive emulation, aware 
that Flora Melburn was the spectator of their 
daring horsemanship. Jean Gerrard fancied that 
Flora endeavored to draw him aside from the rest 
of the hunt, but with jealous ill-temper, he &void- 
ed a tete-a-tete, until late in the afternoon on 
their way homeward, he found himself in lane, 
with Flora alone st his side. 

Flora’s red lips pouted a little, a flush of pale 
pink added to the beauty of her fair complexion, 
her golden hair was a little ruffled by the wind, 
and her bright forehead drooped upon her arched 
eyebrows as she said: ‘‘ Captain Gerrard, you 
treated me unkindly to-day.” 

Jean Gerrard’s heart bounded, and with one 
great throb every sentiment of jealous anger was 
displaced by gratified and gratefal affection for 
the confiding tone of the woman he loved. He 
desired to hear those kindly-spoken words again 
drop softly from those red, restless lips, that 
quivered a little in unison with the tear that 
trembled but did not fall, and Flora repeated : 

“You treated me unkindly to-day.” 

“It was unintentionally, then, and unknow- 
ingly. Teli me how?” 

“ You shoald not have left me so much alone 
with Lord Stanmore.” 

Jean Gerrard’s heart gave two or three big 
bumpe that threatened the button-holes of his 
waistcoat. The words rang in his ears, the tone 
thrilled to his marrow, and the look that flashed 
under the long lashes of Flora’s dark blue eyes, 
disturbed his equanimity and philosophy more 
than they had been affected by the French bat- 
teries, or the lancers’ charge at Waterloo. But 
Jean, although a young man, was an old soldier, 
and he had not the most remote idea of surren- 
dering himself, body and soul, to a woman, or 
admitting the enemy into thecitadel of his heart, 
at the first summons. In fact he suspected 
treachery, or at least an ambuscade. He knew 
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his exact position in society ; he was fully aware 
of the great littlenesses that separated him from 
the heiress of the rich baronet, whose estates 
spread far and wide over the hills and valleys, 
and embraced coal and iron mines in their wealth, 
and be had very cautiously determined that he 
wouldn’t risk an action with the beautiful and 
wealthy young lady, until he was pretty certain 
of success. Sosaying to himself, ‘‘ We'll throw 
out our skirmishers before we advance in line,” 
he replied to Miss Flora : 

“ Really, and was I not right in declining to 
play gooseberry to you?” + 

“What do you mean by goose! ” 

“ Monsieur de Trop! Mr. Onetoomany f” 

“Captain Gerrard, are you not my friend 7” 

“Yes, very much your friend, Flora; sat you 
know Lord Stanmore is your accepted lover.” 

“No, Jean Gerrard, there you are misinformed. 
TI have not accepted him. But what can I do? 
Advise me.” 

Jean winced. Those large blue eyes, shining 
like violets wet with morning dew, made the old 
lance wound twinge again—they looked right in- 
to his heart—and as he could not think what to 
say, he whistled, and tickled Trumapeter’s ears 
with the lash of his hunting whip. Flora rode 
close to his side, leaned towards him, and laid 
her hand upon his wrist. 

“ Now, Flora, don’t touch me, I’m a barrel of 
gunpowder, and if you put the match to me, I 
shall go off with a bang. Don’t touch me!” 

Flora’s red lips parted with a smile, snd the 
two friends rode on in silence, which Jean Ger- 
rard was the first to break. He aaid: 

“Lord Stanmore swears he’ll shoot any fellow 
that makes love to you.” 

“Does he, though ?”” 

“Yes, he does, He showed me his pistols the 
other day, and explained exactly how he intended 
to use them.” 

“That was very kind of him,” said Flora, 
smiling and flashing her eye. 

“ There’s a good many fellows that woald not 
mind being shot, if they were sure of going to 
heayen afterwards, Flora.” 

Flora’s smile left her lip, and Jean Getrard 
continued : 

“Pepple say ‘A dark man is a jewel in a fair 
woman’s eye. Don’t you like Stanmore, he’s 
very dark ?” 

Flora answered with a peremptory “‘no !” and 
she looked at the sunburnt face of Jean Gerrard 
with a glance that said, “ You are the darkest 
man | ever knew,” as plainly as if she had spoken 
the words. 

“ Why don’t you send him about his buainesst” 
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“I have refased him seven times, Jeari] Flora did not speak, but somehow or other 


Gerrard.” 

“ And you mean to have him at last?” 

“ Advise me, Jean Gerrard. My father wishes 
it, and although he will not control me, he en- 
deavors to persuade me. He has taken e great 
interest in the match, which seems very desirable 
to everybody except poor Flora Melburn.” 

Jean Gerrard was bothered. He had finished 
his education under the Iron Duke, who always 
prepared for a retreat before he made an advance, 
and Jean, who looked upon love much in the 
same way as Wellington watched Massena, knew 
that he had no lines of Torres Vedras to retire 
to if he should propose to Flora and be refused. 

“There are lots of fellows in love with you,” 

“Are there? Who are they ?” 

“There’s Charley Pritchard.” 

“Don’t like him well enough, Jean.” 

“Fred Hardinge.” 

“Wont do, Jean.” 

“ Jack Airy.” 

“No. Is there nobody else, Jean?” 

Jean gazed straight between Trumpeter’s ears, 
and rode on in silence for half a minute. Then 
pulling Trumpeter across, so a8 to bring Flora’s 
horse to a standstill, he looked full into the anx- 
ions eye of the beautiful girl, and said abruptty : 

“Who's that fellow that you are always 
laughing at, because, as you say, his face is all 
snuff and butter ?” 

Fiora’s face suffused, and then turned very 
pale. Jean Gerrard rode on again, and said: 

“A man who loves a woman, does not like to 
be laughed at, and ridiculed by her, Flora.” 

“How is a woman to know that a man loves 
her, if he does not tell her?” Flora inquired. 

“ By ever so many ways, ever so many things.” 

“ Tell me some of them.” , 

“First of all, a man that really loves a wo- 
man, thinks of her happiness more than he cares 
about his own; he remonstrates with her, when 
he thinks she is doing wrong, or acting foolishly ; 
he watches over her, as a miser watches over his 
hoarded gold; he is always trying to do some- 
thing to please her, and if he fancies that his at- 
tentions are troublesome or unwelcome, he keeps 
out of her way.” : 

Flora smiled wickedly as she replied, “Lor, 
Jean, why that’s just what you do.” 

“Me! O, I’m old snuff and butter, you 
know.” 

“ Forgive me for that, Jean?” 

“ On one condition.” 

“What is it?” 


“Tell me, honestly, can you ever ldve-old | 


snuff and butter?” 


Jean Gerrard’s arm got round her waist, and-- 
No, I’ll not tell whiat’ happendd, something must 
be left to the reader's iinagination. 

“And now, Flora, you must speak to your 
father,” said Jean. 

“Mot That's excellent!’ . 

“Of course, if we are to help each other ap 
the rough hit of life, the sooner we begin’ the 
better.” 

“ Well, you must speak to Paps.” 

“No, you, Flora.” 

“No, no, you, Jead 1” 

“No, no, I shall hve to settle with the lord ; 
you must talk to the baronet.” 

“ My dear Jean, I dare not tell my father, so 
that’s a fact.” 

“ Well, Flora, if Iam to tell him you must 
take care that all the doors and windows are left 
open, for he will certainly pitch me out of one of 
them, and I would rather not be forced through 
the glass or the pammels.” 

The tete-a-tete wes abruptly terminated by the 
appearance of Sir Edward Melburn and Lord 
Stanmore, and the lovers: separated. That eve- 
ning, as Jean Gerrard wes pacing backward and 
forward in the old hall at Gerrard Cross, his 
servant announced Major Goldie. 

This gentleman, an officet exceedingly well 
made up, and attached to the eavalry department 
at Stafford, in consequence of the unusual mag- 
nitade to which his breast was padded, was called 
the “ pewter pigeon.” 

“Ma deere fellar,”: the major commenced, 
“this is a deuced unpleasant afar, aw! The 
fact is, Lord Stanmore is deucedly annoyed at 
your attentions to Mies Melburn, aw !” 

Jean Gerrard was not so impressed by the ma- 
jor’s importance as the majot desired, and replied 
carelessly: Ts he, indeed 2” - 

“Yaas, and of coorse you know, as his lord- 
ship is the young lady’s accepted lover, it is 
highly improper thet you should pay her parti@® 
ular attention.” 

“But supposing, major,” esid Jean, with 4 
good-hatured laugh, “ supposing his lordship is © 
a discarded lover, what then ?” 

“ Really, aw, I cannot, realty 1 cannot, sup- 
pose anything 0 ridiculous.” 

“Tt fs the fact, nevertheless. I think sha: I 
had’ beter see Stanmore, and é¢xplain the affair.” 

“0, aww, impossible, altogether contrary to 
usage. J act for my principal, and will receive 
any explanation.” 

“« Major, you'll get no explanstion front me.” 

“And you will persist in your attentions to 
Miss Mefburn *” 
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“ Most assuredly. There, now, don’t be ina 
hurry, don’t let us make a mull of the affair. 
Don’t call me out, because I sha’n’t go.” 

“ Really, aw,” gasped the major, almost petri- 
fied with astonishment, “really, this is most 
extraordinary.” 

Jean Gerrard laughed gaily, and the major 
looked angry as he said : 

“LT hope, Captain Gerrard, you are not laugh- 
ing at me.” 

“Not at all, my dear fellow, not at all, I assure 
you. There, I see Stanmore himself; excuse 
me for five minutes, I’ll be back directly.” 

Jean Gerrard bounded out at the French win- 
dow that opened on to the lawn, and ran down 
to the bottom of the avenne, where Lord Stan- 
more was impatiently waiting the return of his 
messenger. 

“ Goldie has just been with me, Stanmore, and 
I thought it better that you and I should talk the 
matter over by ourselves, as I have a high opin- 
ion of your judgment, and am sere that you 
would not unnecessarily make Miss Melburn a 
subject for the scandal of all the country.” 

“ Certainly, I would not, sir.” 

“ Well, then, J’ll tell you a secret that is known 
only to Flora and myself. We are going to be 
married.” 

“ Impossible, sir 1” 

“ Nevertheless, quite trae. You know there is 
no accounting for » women’s taste, and it is a 
fact that if you should be in the church, and your 
wedding ring half upon Flora’s finger, if I 
should whistle to her, she would come to me. 
Now just fancy what a pretty life you would lead 
with that woman for your wife. Think over the 
matter seriously, and with that excellent common 
senee for which you are well-known. Flora likes 
you very much as a friend, 60 do I; and when 
we ate married, we shall be delighted to see you 
at all times.” 

“Captain Gerrard, I am accepted by Sir Ed- 
werd Melburn as his son-in-law.” 

“My dear Lord Stanmore, I am accepted by 
Miss Melburn as her husband. There is no use 
in the world for us to quarrel about her. If you 
shoot me, she cannot marry you afterwards, be- 
cause I am really her husband.” 

“What, married t” 

“No, no, but we are engaged as man and wife, 
as far as man’s and woman’s truth can bipd ts. 
I wouldhot tell this to Goldie, because I want to 
make a friend of you. Everything has been fair 
and above board. Flora told me everything this 
morning, and I as aman of honor, tell you, con- 
fiding in your honor. If we should fight about 
the matter, we should certainly be laughed at, and 
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’ 
I—whatever you may think I don’t know—I 
hate to be laughed at.” 

“It is not pleasant,” Lord Stanmore replied, = 
little testily. 

“Don’t take my word for what I tell you, just 
ask Flora, she will receive you as her friend, as 
our friend ; tell her just what I have said, and if 
she does not confirm and repeat what I have told 
you, why then you shall fire at me as long as 
you like. I hope, however, that that excellent 
sense for which you are so generally admired, 
will lead you to the conclusion that your happi- 
ness will be best consulted by your continuing to 
be Flora’s friend.” 

At this part of the dialogue, Major Goldie 
came down from the house and said, pompously : 

“ Really, Captain Gerrard, this is a very ixreg- 
ular proceeding, you must be aware that in these 
affairs, the principals should have no personal 
communication.” i 

“ Such an affair as the present, major,” replied 
Jean Gerrard, “is unusual, and you shall excuse 
me, if I arrange it according to my own notions. 
Good evening !” 

The next morning early, Jean Gerrard was in 
Sir Edward Melbarn’s libzary. 

“ What is it now, Jean ?” said Sir Edward. 

Jean was restless, fidgetty and andecided as to 
what he should say. 

“I want to speak to you, Sir Edward.” 

“ Speak ? well, speak.” 

“T have something particular to say to you, 
Sir Edward.” 

“Say itnow.” 

“It must be said, and the sooner it is said the 
better. Sir Edward—I—” And Jean blurted 
out, “I love your daughter!” 

Sir Edward Melburn whistled. 

“ And, Sir Edward, Flora loves me.” 

“The deuce she does !” 

Jean could not mistake—Jean saw that the 
old gentleman was in a towering passion ; but 
Jean had expected a much more violent out- 
break, and he continued : 

“ And so, Sir Edward, I have come to ask 
your consent to our marriage.” 

“Ugh, andif I don’t give my consent you in- 
tend to marry without it, perhaps ?”” 

“No, sir, it is a bad beginning to a husband’s 
happiness, if her wife’s firet step is made in op- 
position to her father.” 

“Hang your aphorisms, sir! Now, Captain 
Gerrard, you expect Flora will bring you a 
fortune 1” 

“T did not think much about it; but I suppose 
she will.” 

“Captain Gerrard, you know that I have had 
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a very high opinion of you; if I had not thought 
very much of your honor, I should not have per- 
mitted you to say half what you have said upon 
this subject. But, Jean Gerrard, I will not con- 
sent that you shall marry Flora.” 

“Very well, sir. Flora will not consent to 
marry any one else.” 

“ That's all very fine. You both are excellent 
calculators, no doubt; but you are like young 
bears—all your troubles are before you.” 

“Sir Edward, they are so far ahead that we 
never shall overtake them.” 3 

“A very fine resolution, Captain Gerrard. 
Meanwhile, as there is not much more for you and 
I to say upon this subject, and as we need not 
express our differing opinions any further, sup- 
pose you leave me to talk the matter over with 
Flora?” 

That morning Jean received a short note from 
Flora, telling him she was locked into a suite of 
rooms, consisting of bedroom, sitting-room and 
library, and that the servants had most absolute 
orders to prevent his entrance on the premises of 
Melburn Grange. 

Every one who has witnessed a fire in a remote 
country district, at a distance from every large 
town, will know that the devastating element is 
seldom arrested under such circumstances as long 
as there remains anything that can be consumed, 
and the reader will not be surprised that when a 
fire broke out at Gerrard Cross, the thatched 
roofs, wooden barns, sheds, pig-sties, corn-stacks, 
and hay-ricks, were consumed with the old man- 
sion of the Gerrards. 

Jean Gerrard’s premises were uninsured. He 
looked at the ruins of his lost property as at the 
destruction of his last chance of obtaining Sir 
‘Edward Melburn’s consent to his union with 
Flora, and when one of the many persons from 
the neighboring village and mining district who 
had been attracted to the scene, congratulated 
Jean upon his good fortune, he grimly thanked 
the facetious gentleman for his ill-timed pleasant- 
ry. But when the visitor, a well-known and ex- 
perienced iron master, persisted in his opinion 
that the Gerrard Cross would make Jean Ger- 
rard one of the richest men in the country, Jean 
not only listened to him, but accompanied 
him to examine the ashes of a stone wall that 
had been burnt. No great surprise had been ex- 
pressed when the stone wall caught fire, because 
the people about knew that it had been built of 
@ sort of bituminous shale that had encouraged 
the unfortunate mining adventure of Jean’s fath- 
er, but were not sufficiently ignitable for sale. 
But the astonishment was great when the residue 
of the wall was declared to consist of nearly 
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pure iron, and every one wendered that a mere 
accident should have discovered a metallic sub- 
stance so mingled with inflammable matter, that, 
without additional fuel, it would fuse itself by 
the action of fire. The people immediately 
named the place Golden Hill—and a golden hill 
it proved to Jean Gerrard. The mere mention of 
the name unlocked the door of Flora’s prison, 
and Jean and Flora met under the trees in Mel- 
burn Grange. A few days afterward Sir Edward 
Melburn met Jean, and said : 

“Have you given up your pretensions to my 
daughter, Captain Gerrard ?” 

“No sir!” ; 

“ Look here, Jean Gerrard! I have heard of 
your meeting under the trees, and I have heard 
of your good fortune, 6o give me your hand! 
Now ride over to the Grange to dinner, and settle 
with Flera about the wedding day.” 

If the reader should travel in Staffordshire, 
and should visit Golden Hill, he will sce there on 
the spot where the old mansion of Gerrard Cross 
once stood, steam engines, furnaces, and all the 
varied apparatus of extensive iron works; and 
if he should receive an invitation to Melburn 
Grange, Captain Gerrard, now an old man, will 
give him a reception to his happy home circle. 

tore 
AN OLD “SALTS” OPINION. 


“You see,” Buzzy would say to Fred, “it’s 
not altogether that her figure-head is cut after a 
perfect pattern, by no means, for I’ve seen picturs 
and statues that was better; but she carries her 
head a little down d’ye see, Master Fred, and 
there’s where it is; that’s the way I gauges the 
worth of Z women, just accordin’ as they 
carry their chins up or down. If their brows 
come well for’ard, and they seems to be lookin’ 
at the ground they walk on, I knows their brains 
is firm staff, and in good workin’ order; but 
when I sees them in’ their noses high out . 
o’ the water, as if they was afeard o’ catching . 
sight o’ their own feet, and their chins elewated, 
so that a little boy standin’ in front of them 
couldn’t see their no how, I make prety 
sure that t’other end is filled with a sort o 
that’s fit only to think o’ dress and dancing.” — 
Day Book, 





SMALL THINGS. 
‘The simplest flowers with honeyed sweets are stored, 
‘The smallest thing may happiness afford, 
Akindly word may give a mind repose, 
Which 1 spoken might have led to blows; 
‘The amallest crust may save s human life, 
The smallest act may lead to human strife, 
‘The slightest touch may cause the body 1 
The smallest spark may fire a field of grain, 
‘The simplest act may tell the truly brave, 
‘The smallest skill may serve a life to mre, 
The amallest drop the thirsty may relieve, 
‘The slightest look may cauns the heart to grieve, 
The slightest sound may give the mind alarm, 
The smallest thing may do the greatest harm ; 
Naught is 20 Dut it may good contain, 
Afford us pleasure, or award us pain {Exon Hn 
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fomrenrat.) 
THE PARTING. 





BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 





‘We parted when the merry Spring 
Went dancing through her world of flowers; 
The love-birds, that so sweetly sing, 
Were building in the budding bowers, 
And the south wind softly blowing, 
And the streamlets gently flowing, 
Made sweet musie down the hills, 
Mid the golden daffodils. 


We parted when the morn awoke 

And lightly chased night's shades of sadness; 
Beside the way these words you spoke, 
“In God's good time we "ll meet in giadness.”” 
And we saw the glory quiver 
O’er the laughing, bubbling river; 

Down on rock and hill it fell, 

As we breathed a long farewell. 


‘We parted, and I stood alone, 
‘Thy words uf love and faith repeating; 
‘The light from out my heart had flown, 
As thus I watched thy form retreating. 
‘Woodland anthemings beguiling, 
Nature all around me smiling, 
Mocked the grief that o’er me swept 
As, beloved, for thee I wept. 
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THE YOUNG PRIVATEER. 
BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Asoor the period of the famous tea-party in 
Boston harbor, when a whole ship’s cargo was 
emptied into the bay by the determined citizens, 
and when the mother country received a startling 
and unmistakable hint of what sort of material 
the Bay Provinces was composed, the opening 
scene in our story commences. The northern 
portion of Boston, that region now known as 
North Street, was then the court end of the town, 
peopled with the wealthiest and most refined of 
the inhabitants. : 

‘At that period fine residences, with pleasant 
surroundings, and largo, well-cultivated gardens 
sloping down to the shore, graced what has since 
become the resort and abode of vice and misery. 
‘Where the vile dance-cellars and gin-shops now 
are, refinement and beanty graced the scene; 
stone walls and thickly clustering tenements had 
not entirely excluded vegetation, for here and 
there noble old trees bent gracefully over pleas- 
ant house fronts, and even fruit trees bore grateful 
truits, and garden flowers flavored the atmosphere 
with dainty fragrance. 
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Inthe rear of those dwellings lay the beautifal 
harbor, the islands dotting the bay with fairy like 
grace and beauty, covered with thrifty foliage, 
now entirely gone; but few sails were seen here 
and there, where forests of masts now lie, for 
Boston was in its infancy, and gave little promise 
of the thrifty and rich metropolis of the present 
day. The people, thongh restive under the arbi- 
trary role of the mother country, yet offered no 
open resistance to the royal sway, but the seeds 
of revolution were already sown, and would 
soon burst forth, to grow and strengthen into 
open revolt. 

The residence of Lionel Bancroft, a wealthy 
merchant, was located in the immediate neigh- 
borhood we have described, his vessels anchored 
within long pistol shot of his garden walls, and 
a happy family sat around his plentiful board. 
Adjoining the residonce of the Bancrofts was that 
of Colonel Hugh Browness, a civil and political 
agent of the home government, who was a strong 
royalist, while Lionel Bancroft was as ardent a 
champion of the patriot stamp, and save upon 
this one topic the two men and their families 
were the warmest friends. Especially were Her- 
bert Bancroft, an only son, and Lydia Browness, 
the only daughter of the colonel, dear and inti- 
mate friends. 

Herbert and Lydia had grown up together, 
constant playmates in childhood, and still con- 
stant companions at the ages of sixteen and 
twenty, Herbert being just four years the senier of 
his gentle companion. The intimacy of their 
children seemed to coincide perfectly with the 
wishes of the parents, and there appeared to be 
no turbid waters in their pleasant stream of life 
and love. They were seldom separated, except 
by an occasional voyage which Herbert made in 
his father’s vessels, at first as supercargo, bat 
afterwards as second, and then as first officer, 
until indeed he had been raised to the post of 
captain at the age of twenty. Self-reliant and 
manly in every respect, he had proved himself 
fally equal to the trust, and was indeed a good 
sailor. ® 

Herbert and Lydia were already formally be- 
trothed, and their young and loving hearts were 
looking forward to the tender consammution of 
their happiness, when the bitterness arising be- 
tween the home government and the colonists 
began to assume an earnestness that foreshadowed 
the coming contest. Colonel Browness, as an 
agent of the throne, was bitterly sarcastic on the 
matter of politics, while Lionel Bancroft was 
firm in the support of his principles. The hith- 
erto warm friends gradually became separated in 
interests and feelings, until all intercourse be- 
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tween the families ceased. Herbert was absent 
on his last voyage which was to transpire pre- 
vious to his proposed marriage, at the time 
when this state of affairs had opened the aspect 
ot which we have spoken. 

Soon a British army occupied Boston, the 
property of the patriotic citizens was seized and 
confiscated. Rich merchants became beggars, or 
equivalent to beggars in point of possessions, and 
Lionel Bancroft, among the rest, lost all. Her 
bert, fully sympathizing with his futher, and the 
patriot cause, formed a compact with a few dar- 
ing spirita, and fitting ont @ schooner of conve- 
nient size, rendered himself a constant thorn to 
the government authorities, by capturing and de- 
stroying every small craft that ventured to sea, 
or was inward bound from Europe. The daring 
of himself and crew became proverbial, and 
scarcely a week passed that he did not send armg 
and ammunition, captured from the enemy, to the 
patriot army encamped without the city. 

Thoroughly acquainted with every bay and in- 
let upon the coast, his adroituess enabled him to 
evade the English cruigers, and yet to take ad- 
vantage of every circumstance that offered in the 
way of prizes. At length General Washington 
broke ground on Dorchester Heights, and when 
he threatened to open fire upon the invading 
army, it was with some of the very guns and 
powder which Herbert Bancroft had captured and 
farnished for his country’s cause. Success ren- 
dered him too daring, and after months of singu- 
lar lackiness, and after rendering vast aid to his 
suffering ¢~ try, both by crippling the enemy, 
and by the valuable munitions he captused, 
young Bancroft was captured by an English 
cruiser, and himself and companions sent in a 
convict ship to England, to be treated as crim- 
inals of the deepest dye, 

His father, Lionel, fell at Breed’s Hill; the 
only sister and mother sank under deprivation 
and sorrow, and the once rich and happy family 
was thus dispersed, and save the prisoner, Her- 
bert, had gone to their long rest, where wars, and 
rumors of wars, are heard no more. 





CHAPTER IL ; 

Peace had just been declared in England be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, the 
long and bloody war of our national independence 
had at length been brought to a close. Com- 
merce, which had been completely stagnated 
between the two countries, was again about to 
open, merchants on either side of the Atlantic 
were eager to exchange their wares, and a fleet 


of sails gvere preparing at Liverpool for an | 
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American voyage. Seamen were in demand, 
and good ones .very scarce and hard to find. 
The good ship Sea Nymph was lying at a single 
anchor, only waiting to complete her crew in 
order to spread her broad wings for the transatlea- 
tic voyage, when a shore boat pulled alongside, 
and a poorly dressed young man, with a rough, 
heavy beard, hailed the deck, and asked if a hand 
was wanted on board the Sea Nymph ? 

“ We want juatone more man before the mast, 
ean yon ship asa good seaman?” was the query 
of the officer. 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Where are your traps ?” 

“T have nothing but what is about me.” 

“Hey, that don’t look just right, but we are 
in haste now,” continued the captain, for such he 
evidently was, “ao tumble aboard, you look as 
though you might do duty.” 

ln @ moment more the new-comer was on the 
deck, and after a few words with the captain was 
sent forward to his duty. The anchor was hove 
up, and sail after sail sent in rapid succession, 
until the Sea Nymph carried a little mound of 
foam caused by her speed, under her fore-foot. 
Before night came on the watches were set, the 
decks cleayed up, and the voyage might be said 
to be fairly commenced. Jack Foster, as the 
last comer had given his name, bore a ready 
hand, aad showed that he was no stranger to: the 
deck of « ship, whatever fortune or roguery might 
have sent him shoard. 

The Sea Nymph had a valuable freight of 
miscellaneous goods, and in the cabin a couple 
of passengers, who were ovidently father and 
danghter. During the pleasant days of the early 
part of the voyage, the lady, who was a young 
and beautiful being, pessed much of her time on 
the quarter-deck, where the captain had a spare 
topsail rigged as an awning, and under which 
she sat with her father, and read or chatted 
pleasantly of the various themes suggested by the 
wide expanse of ocean, and the trifling variations 
of the voyage. But this pleasant beginning of 
the voyage was deatined to be of brief duration, 
and Captain Gore, the commander, found hig 
hands full, in meeting the emergencies of hard 
weather and contrary winds. In the haste to geg 
to sea, and in the dearth of good sailors, he had 
been compelled to ship a couple of men as mates, 
who spon proved themselves notoriously in- 
efficient as officers, and consequently the captain 
did not dare-to leave the deck for a moment in 
severe weather, 

It had been a very threatening afternoon, but 
the wind had not been heavy ; there only seemed 
to be a storm gathering, but no actual violence 
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had yet been manifested by the brewing storm. 
‘The two passengers were standing quietly on the 
quarter-deck near the captain, who was watching 
the signs of the weather, when there came a sud- 
@en lull, and immediately after a heavy flow of 
-wind struck the ship and careened her so far over 
that her main yard dipped in the sea, and every 
one was thrown from their feet. As each one 
upon deck recovered his position, it became 
instantly evident, first that Captain Gore had 
been struck a blow by some substance in his fall, 
which had completely stunned him, and also ter- 
rible to behold, that that fair and beautiful being 
who had been the light of all eyes a monient 
before, was now tossed far over the ship’s side 
into the sea ! 

Consternation seemed to have seized upon 
every one. There stood the father at the ship’s 
side, with frenzied eyes and outstretched hands 
towards his child, the two mates stood confound- 
ed and silent, the crew looked on in amazement, 
while the captain lay senseless, if not dead! At 
that moment a light but manly form was seen to 
spring into the mizzen chains, at the same time 
throwing off his coat and hat, as he shouted to 
the man at the wheel : 

“Down with your helm, hard down !” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” exclaimed the obedient helms- 
man, instinctively. 

“Look alive, men!” continued he who had 
thus spoken. “Do you sleep? Back the main 
yard, lively, with a will now. Lay aft here, 
some of you, and lower the quarter boat, and 
piek me up!” 

These words were uttered in a deep, cheerful 
voice, but every syllable breathed of authority, 
and the men sprang to obey, while the form of 
Jack Foster, for it was he who had come for- 
ward at that critical moment, was seen to leap 
fearlessly into the sea! 

The steady stroke of the brave ‘seaman soon 
brought him by the now half-lifeless body of the 
fair girl, who had not yet entirely sunk from 
sight at any moment, the sustaining power of 
her clothes being sufficient to float her for some 
moments, but her head was under the wave, and 
life was fast ebbing away. The arm of Jack 
Foster, however, was soon about her, supporting 
her head above the water, and there sustaining it, 
he slowly but steadily exerted himself to keep the 
surface of the treacherous element until the boat 
should reach them. 

The ship had drifted some distance before the 
boat could be launched, but the men bent their 
ashen oars half double with every stroke, and at 
length, but not one moment too soon, the almost 
exhausted seaman and his precious burthen were 
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safely hauled into the boat. Notwithstanding 
the cheer of gladness which those hearty, whole- 
souled men poured out at the rescue, yet a thrill 
of horror passed over their faces, as all beheld 
the significant sight of a shark’s dorsal fin above 
the surface of the water, just where the two hu- 
man beings had been but a single moment 
before ! 

Father and daughter were soon again in each 
other’s arms. In the meantime, Captain Gore 
was borne to his cabin, and the passengers and 
steward made every intelligent effort to revive 
him. He was not dead, but fearfully stunned 
and wounded. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tun Sea Nymph had made but indifferent 
speed, and had been driven at times much out of 
her course; at the present moment, she was in 
the vicinity of the Western Islands. Scarcely 
had the boat been once more hoisted to the 
davite and secured, after the events described in 
our last chapter, before ee gale came down upon 
the ship in earnest, and owing to the circam- 
stances already described, the craft was in a most 
unfortanate condition to withstand its power. 
The first squall struck the ship fiat aback, and 
with a crack and snapping of stays, her main 
to’gallant masts broke off short at the topmast 
head and came thundering down upon deck. 
The mizzen to’gallant mast, deprived of its 
head stays, and strained by the shock, now fol- 
lowed—crashing down upon the poop-deck. 

A scene of wild confasion followed. The 
ship was almost upon her beams’ end, and unless 
speedily relieved, destruction was inevitable. 
Some of the men, in their desire to do something, 
and in the absence of all authority, had let go 
the to’gallant halyards and sheets, and the top- 
sail halyards, but the yards were pressed s0 
closely to the masts, that they could not bé 
clewed down. Twenty voices were raised, with 
as many different propositions, when Foster, still 
dripping with water, sprang upon the quarter 
deck. 

“ Silence, fore and aft!” he shouted, sternly. 
“Lay aft here and shiver the maintopsail, all of 
ye! Cheerily, men—cheerily! Have ye never 
seen a squall at sea before ?” 

These tones thrilled throngh the crew, and 
even the mates sprang with the rest to obey the 
order by clapping on to the main braces. Order 
after order followed, given in true seaman-like 
tones and spirit. Tho ship having been boxed 
round, the yards were squared, and she ran before 
the wind until the canvass had been preperly re- 
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duced,’ when she was once more laid as near to 
her proper course as possible. 

“Who took the ship out of that squall?” 
asked the captain of one of the mates who came 
to him in his berth at this time. 

“ The fellow rated as Jack Foster.” 

“ Well, sir, do you hear? that man commands 
this ship until I come on deck again. I heard 
hisorders. He’s a true seaman. Send him to 
me, for I cannot stir from here. I’ve got a 
heavy hurt, certainly.”” 

Jack Foster came below to Captain Gore, as 
ho ordered, and after a few words of intelligent 
and seamanlike conversation, the captain sent 
for the mates and told them his wishes, and gave 
them orders to obey Dfister Foster. He empha- 
sized the prefix, and look ye, it is Mister Foster, 
from this time. The heroic sailor was at once 
transferred from the forecastle to the cabin, and 
stepped as quietly and unostentatiously into his 
new position as though he had shipped in that 
capacity at the commencement of the voyage. 
Scarcely had this arrangement taken place, and 
ere Mr. Foster had time to procure dry clothing, 
even had he been supplied with the necessary 
change, when duty called him again to the 
deck. 

That startling cry on shipboard of “ breakers 
ahead!” rang through the ship, and as soon as 
the new officer reached the deck, he saw that the 
firat mate had at once attempted to tack ship, 
but she would not go in stays under so short sail. 
The wind was blowing a gale, there was no room 
to wear, and on—on the vessel drove towards the 
breakers. One quick, intelligent glance sufficed 
to inform the new commander of the position of 
everything, and the fall extent of the danger. 

“Lay aloft, some of you for’ard, and loose 
the foresail!” he cried, with startling energy. 

And in a moment, s dozen brave fellows sprang 
up the rigging to obey the order. 

“« Man the fore sheet! Stand by to slack away 
handsomely on the lee clew garnet and buntlines, 
three or four of you. Hold fast your bunt gas- 
ket till we are ready. Have a care, now!” 

“All ready, for’ard, sir,’”’ cried out the mate. 

“ Very well, let fall the bunt. Haul home the 
sheet. So—belay! Board the fore tack. Take 
it to the capstan!” 

And as the capstan turned rapidly round, the 
weather clew of the huge sail came slowly down 
to its place. 

“Belay every inch of that. Set the main- 
sail.” 

In a most incredibly short space of time the 
mainsail was loosed and safely set. Then came 
the prompt order: 
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“ Station for stays. Down with your helm. 
Hard a leo !” 

“Hard alee!” echoed the men, as each one 
ran to his station. 

The ship’s heed came slowly to the wind, and 
in a moment more the head sails were aback. 

“Tacks and sheets. Mainsail haul!” was the 
next order. 

The men gathered in the braces hand over 
hand, as the after yards swung round ; and intel- 
ligent glances were exchanged among them, as 
they saw that the ship was successfully going 
about under the power of a prompt will and 
good discipline. . 

“Belay all. Head yards. Fore bowline. 
Let go and haul!” 

In a moment more the head sails had filled on 
the opposite tack, and the Sea Nymph began to 
gather headway. Slowly she was brought up to 
the wind with the helm, until the weather-leach 
of the topsails trembled, and then many an anx- 
ious eye was turned towards the outer point of 
the reef, which now bore almost directly ahead. 
It seemed scarcely possible that the ship would 
pass to windward of it, unless she could lay still 
nearer to the wind. The quick eye of the new 
commander saw this. 

“We must have the fore to’gallant sail, or go 
ashore,” he said to himself, aloud. “Lay aloft a 
couple of smart hands, and cast off the gaskets.” 

The crew watched the expression of his fea- 
tares and sprang to obey his orders. The fore 
topgallant sail was started home, and the ship 
came up still nearer, until the reef bore down 
under her lee bow. 

“She aprings her luff,” said Mr. Foster, to one 
of the mates by his side, indicating that the ship 
had come a point nearer the wind. ‘Now send 
me aman that I can depend upon at the helm. 
Stay, I will trast no one.” And walking aft, he 
took the wheel from the helmsman, and firm- 
ly grasping the spokes, fixed hie eye upon the 
extreme point of the reef. i 

It was an intensely exciting moment. Every 
one was on deck save the captain—every one 
seemed to hold even his breath in the intensity 
of excitement. The ship bounded forward like 
8 race-horse, under the heavy press of canvass 
and the power of the gale. She is close upon 
the reef, the spray from the foaming breakers 
flies high above her. main-yard and descends in 
showers upon the deck, the roar of the elements 
is deafening, the men cling instinctively to the 
rigging in anticipation of the impending shock 
and certain death! 

The new officer is the only cool and collected 
man on board. His eyes change from the reef to 
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the sails, which he hae thus far kept a good fall, 
aseeamen eay. But now, when the ship wae ac- 
tually in the very jaws of death, he on whom all 
eyes were turned, suddenly whirled the wheel 
down and luffed the ship sharp up, causing the 
sails to flap with a most ominous sound, just 
abreast of the extreme edge of the outormost 
of the breakers. A breathless moment followed. 
‘Then the helm was reversed with lightming-like 
rapidity, filing the sails just as they were on the 
point of catching aback! Ere the crew could 
realize the fact of their safety, the Sea Nymph 
was rapidly leaving the reef astern ! 

Days of calm, beautiful weather succeeded the 
boisterous ones we have described, and the whole 
duty of command was sustained by the new 
officer. His intelligence and gentlemanly bearing, 
notwithstanding the impoverished character of 
his personal appearance, soon won him the con- 
fidence of the lady passenger and her father, and 
the gratefal girl (she was scarcely more than a 
girl), seemed more than pleased with his delicate 
though not pressing attentions. Captain Gore 
gradaally recovered from his severe injury, until 
at last he once more appeared upon deck, but not 
before the head lines of Cape Cod were in sight. 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was a pleasant and gay company that were 
assembled at the house of a worthy citizen a 
couple of weeks after the safe arrival of the Sea 
Nymph at Boston. Among the beauty of the 
scene, floated a light and graceful form, which 
might have been recognized as the lady passenger 
who had been so providentially saved from s 
watery grave, as has been described. The favorite 
of all that fuir company, she engaged all eyes 
and attentions. 

Near one of the doors of entrance there stands 
the person of @ young man, plainly but very 
neatly dressed, his smoothly shaved face being 
the very personification of manly beauty, while 
his lithe and well developed figure gave token of 
great strength. He was regarding the belle of 
the evening with fixed attention, and now for 
the first time had just caught her eye, as it rested 
inquiringly upon him. He bowed iow and re- 
speeifally and both drew nearer to each other, 
while the lady spoke: 

“I beg pardon, but I cannot recall your name, 
sir, though the features are strangely haunting 
my brain.” 

“ You do not remember me then 1” he asked. 

“The voice? yes, bat the face; here I am 
passied.” 


THE YOUNG PRIVATEER. ‘ 


“Jack Foster was the name under which 
shipped in the Sea Nymph.” 

“Is it possible? I see your beard has entirely 
disappeared.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Strange,” she continued, “ but other memo- 
ries haant me now.” 

“Lydia Brownees!” he said, with peculiar 
emphasis. 

She started and looked about her in amaze- 
ment. She turned her eyes first upon the 
speaker, then about the room, as thongh in a 
dream. At last she placed her hand upon his 
arm and said: 

“Ts this possible? Are you—” 

“ Herbert Bancroft!” was his quiet reply. 

She did not faint, though she trembled in 
every limb, Butshe placed both of her hands 
in his, and together they sought a retired nook 
in the hall. 

It would be folly for us to describe their con- 
versation. Years of absence and separation 
were discussed, and sad experiences of both were 
related. Two fond hearts were again united. 
Col Browness was np less surprised than do- 
lighted at the discovery, for-he had long known 
that his daughter’s heart was buried in her faith- 
fal affection for this long lost but now regained 
companion of her youth, nor did he hesitate, ere 
many months were past, to bless their union. 








THE MOON AND THE WEATHER. 
The late Marshal Bugeaud, when only a cap- 

tain, during the Spanish campaign under Na 
leon the First, once read in a manuscript which 
by chance fell into his hands, that from observa- 
tions made in England and Florence during a 
period of fifty years, the following law respecting 
the weather, had been proved to hold tre: 
“ Eleven times out of twelve the weather remains 
the same during the whole moon as it is on the 
fifth day, if it continues unchanged over the 
sixth day, and nine times out of twelve like the 
fourth, if the sixth day resembles the fourth.” 
From 1815 to 1680, M. Bugeaud devoted his at- 
tention to agriculture, and, guided by the law 
just mentioned, avoided the losses in hay-time 
and vintage which many of his neighbors expe- 
rienced. When Governor of Algiers, he never 
entered a campaign till after the sixth day of the 
moon. His neighbors at Excideuill and his 
lieutenants in Algiers would often exclaim— 
“How lucky he is in the weather!” What they 
regarded as mere chance, was the result of obser- 
vation. In counting the fourth and sixth days, 
he was particular in beginning from the exact 
time of the new moon, and adding three-quarters 
of an hour for each day for the greater length of 
the lunar as compared with the solar day.— 

French paper. 
rr 
There is none so innocent as not to be evil 
spoken of; none so wicked as to merit all 
condemnation. 
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HBLP! 


Borman 
BY 5S. L. TURNER. 
iene ee 
‘Help me, my God, to vee thy way, 
My own blind path I would no longer keep ; 
‘From thee my fainting heart would, day by day, 
Glean precious antidotes to deathly sleep! 


Too long this puny war of flesh 

Hath vainly racked the wildered, thtreting sou! : 
Thy grace alone can comfort or refresh— 

© Saviour, on thy band my name enroll! 


Help now the heart one simple word to learn, 
By which thy perfect love may spring within, 
And Uving ever there, in brightness bura— 
©, let “‘ abandonment” the treasure bring! 





[onsenraz.} 
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BY GEORGIE C. LYMAN. 





“Mn. Harry is in the parlor, and would like 
to eee you, Miss Lizzie.” 

“Tell Mr. Harry that I am engaged and can- 
not see him.” 

The girl stood looking at me in mute wonder. 
I felt my face flush, but I did not add to my 
words, and dfter a moment’s embarrassed silence, 
the withdrew. Then when she had descended 
the staire, I opened the door of my room and 
listened breathlessly, while she delivered my 
message. 

“ Engaged—to me?” 

"Yes, sir, that is all she said.” 

I leaned forward, listening eagerly to the 
sound of his footsteps as he walked slowly along 
the hall to the door. He seemed to stand there a 
moment in puzzled silence, and then he said : 

“ Bhe ig quite well, Mary ?” 

“ Yes, air, Leuppose so.” 

An instant more and the heavy hall door 
clanged to, and then Iran to the window and 
watched him as he walked silently down the 
street, a look of perplexity and disappointment 
clouding his handsome face. 

“There!” I said, when at last he had disap- 
peared from my view. ‘Perhaps some one else 
is uneasy now, Mr. Harry Lyon! A very sat- 
isfactory feeling this paying off one’s debts.” 

Iretarned to my seat and taking my pencil 
bent over my drawing, but my hand was very 
Unsteady, and there was a strange, uneomfort- 
able choking in my throat. I could not see 
plainly what I was doing, and at last a great 

tear splasbed upon the paper. I gave up, and 
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had a good ery—sobbing as heartily as a child. 
When I had grown calmer, I threw myself 
Upon the lounge before the fire, and tried to sleep, 
that I might forget my trouble. J ut I was still 
too much excited to admit of that, and so I lay 
quiet, thinking sadly of my quarrel with Harry. 
No, not # quarrel, but what I considered good 
cause for one. Let me explain. 

A few days before, the great tragedienne, 
Madame R., hed arrived in town. I was very 
desirous of seeing her, and had set my heart upon 
Attending the theatre on the very first night of 
her appearance. I had expressed this wish to 
Harry on the day before the entertainment, and 
had been much disappointed by hi: reply. He 
said that there was not a desirable box unen- 
gaged, on account of the number of persons who 
knowing how great the rush would be upon this 
night, had secured their seats beforehand. 

“Besides,” he added, “I have engaged to meet 
my brother and his family at the depot this even- 
ing, when the nine o’clock train arrives. They 
are strangers in the city, and will depend : pon 
seeing me. Now don’t feel badly,” he said, 
bending to kiss my clouded face. ‘You shall 
certainly go the next time.” 

I tried to bear my disappointment bravely, but 
my eyes filled with rebellious tears, and after he 
had gone I covered my face and had a good cry, 
which relieved me wonderfully. 

But the next night when I rose from the tea- 
table, my father bade me dress myself to accom- 
pany him to the theatre. “I knew how mach 
you wanted to go, Lizzie,” he said; “and so 1 
engaged a box for this evening the first of the 
week.” 

I was very much surprised and delighted, and 
should probably have enjoyed the entertainment 
as well as I had anticipated; but an incident 
occurred which entirely destroyed my pleasure. 
As I sat quietly looking around the house upon 
my entrance, my father bent forward and said : 

“ Do you know who that very pretty girl is in 
the second box before us? I had a sister who 
much resembled her and died when about her 

I glanced in the direction indicated, and shook 
my head in answer to my father’s question. At 
the same instant the curtain rose and he did not 
notice the involuntary start I gave, ormy change 
of color. By the side of the young beaaty, with 
his arm resting carelessly on the back of her 
seat, and almost embracing her, sst Harry. 
There was no mistaking him; I should have 
known those glossy, brown caris with their gold. 
en tinge and rich abundance among s million un- 
covered heads. Only occasionally could I see 
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hie face, and that was when he turned towards 
his companion. How radiantly beautifal she 
was! She could be hardly more than fifteen, I 
thought, and possessing one of the most perfect 
faces and forms I ever saw. The features were 
regular and expressive, and the complexion #0 
beautifully tinted as to look hardly natural. Her 
coal black hair was short and curling, and clus- 
tered in silken masses about her ivory white 
brow, and danced in glossy rings against her 
erimsoned cheeks. 

All the evening my eyes scarcely strayed from 
them. I noted every glance, every whispered 
word ; not a motion of his or a leok of hers es- 
caped me. I hardly raised my eyes to the stage, 
and could not have told at the close of the even- 
ing’s entertainment whether Medame R. was 
tall or short, light or dark, a good or an indiffer- 
cnt actress. My father marvelled at my abstrac- 
tion as we rode home, but I hurried from him 
when we reached the house, and locked myself 
in my chamber. I could not conceal from my- 
self that I was jealous of the beautifal stranger, 
mere child though she was, distrustful of Harry’s 
truth, surprised, grieved, angered and con- 
founded. 

I passed a sleepless night, and arose unrefreshed 
im mind and body. My heart was still sore, and 
my thoughts fall of anger and revenge. So that 
on the following morning when Harry called I 
refused to see him, supposing that his ewn con- 
science would give him the clae to my displeasure. 

What a long forenoon that wast I did net 
dare to leave my reom lest my.swellen eyelids 
and sad face should excite remark. I pleaded a 
severe headache as the cause of my non-a:tend- 
ance at breakfast, and it waea truthful excuse, 
for my crying, aad the restless night I had spent, 
almost made me sick. But at moon my kind 
aunt, who had taken care of me from my infancy, 
sought me out and gained my confidence, Her 
gentle expostulations snd seasible counsel did a 
great deal towards ealming me, and showing me 
the matter in its true light, as not being so bad as 
my excited fancy had induced me to believe it. 
And so after half an hour’s cool reflection, I 
bathed my flashed face and went down stairs, 
with the humbling convietion that I had been 
very foolish to make myself so miserable about 
an act which, because I could not comprehend 
it, I had taken for granted as being quite 
dreadfal. 

When my father came home from the counte 
ing-room, weary and harassed in mind, I took 
my guitar and sitting at his foet sang to him all 
his favorite songs. Gradually the careworn look 
faded from his face, and after a while he bent 
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forward and drew ‘me into his arms. There, 
seated upon his knee, with my cheek laid against 
his, I told him of what bad occurred, and how 
unhappy I had been. Iwas sureofhis sympathy, 
as I had always been, but I was not prepared for 
the look of inexpressible sadness that stole over 
his face. F 

“ Avoid being rash, Lissie,” he said, very ear- 
nestly. “This may be, and probably is, a mere 
misunderstanding.” 

“ But, father,” I said, “does it nut leok like 
a wilful deception 1” 

“Not any more than certain incidents once 
appeared in my own lifetime, Liszie, and they 
proved to be mere circumstantial evidence.” 

He paused a moment and then said : 

“Put your arms about my neck, darling, that 
I may know how much you love me, while I tell 
you a story that may be usefal to you. 

“You have never heard me speak of Aline 
Grant. Her name has not been uttered aloud 
by my lips for more than twenty years. She 
was my first love ; can I confess it to you when 
you look at me eo sadly with the violet eyes of 
your dead mother* My enly love! © Your 
mother was a gentle, childish creature, but sev- 
enteen when she died. Aline was a woman ever 
since I can remember her—quiet, noble-lookiag, 
deep-hearted. We were situated precisely as 
Harry and you are—she an only daughter, I, the 
confidential clerk of her father. We had knowa 
each other since we were children of a dozen 
Years, and were neither of us hardly of age, when 

with her father’s permission we plighted oer 
troth. I cannot tell you how I loved her—but 
through her I worshipped the God that gave her 
being. Her nature was not so passionate as 
mine, but when she put her white hand in mine 
aad said, ‘Guy, I love you,’ with her clear eyes 
looking straight into my own, I was satisfied. 

“Tt was while on a visit to some relations in an 
adjoining town that she became acquainted with 
@ young man named Hatry Hantor. He was-a 
very handsome, bright, intelligent sort of fellow, 
possessing a good reputation, yet with all this I 
found cause to dislike him. He retarned to 
New York with Aline, and there seemed to exist 
an intimaey between them that I did not like. 
She had @ playful way of sddressing him, and 
seemed strangely free and easy im his society, I 
thonght, for one of her reserved habits. 

‘My uneasiness I could not conceal, neither 
could she help noticing it, but nothing more than 
an occasional grave look, or an unusually tender 
caress when I was particularly gloomy, betrayed 
her knowledge of its existence. Sometimes 
when her bead was resting on my breast, and 
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her dark eyes raised to mine, as we sat alone to- 
gether of an evening, I would look steadily and 
searchingly into their clear depths. But their 
brightness was never shadowed—they never 
shrank from my questioning gaze. But the sub- 
ject was never mentioned between ws. She 
never broached it, and I was too proud to do so, 
knowing thas she understood mo and kept silent 
from choice. 

“ Gradually I came to hate Hunter. He 
seemed always in my way, aad at Alino’s house 
continually. Once I saw them in a store to- 
gether as I passed by on the street, and often 
bowed to her as she rode by in her father’s car- 
riage, he ever by her side. Between us, his name 
was never mentioned, and Hunter himself seemed 
entirely oblivious of my antipathy. His manner 
to me was always courteous, respectfal, and com- 
pletely free from embarsassment. 

“One morning I ealled at Alime’s house, in- 
tending to make arrangements to kave her at- 
tend a concert to be given that evening. I step- 
ped into the house, as I had been in the habit of 
doing, without ringing, and quietly entered the 
front parlor, expecting to find her there as usual. 
But I was mistaken; there was no ome there. 
Hesitating a momeat, I heard voicea in the ad- 
joining room and listened, wishing to know if 
Aline was there. Distinctly I heard Harry 
Hunter eay: 

“<« We must be married at tem o'clock, so as 
to be ready to start for the falls diweetly after din- 
ner. The train goee out atone. Be sure and 
look your lovelicet, Allie. By the way, don’t 
fail me this afternoon about goimg to Fay’s. I 
couldn’t do a thing without you. I shoutd send 
home bright blue carpets and yellow window 
drapery ! Au revoir.’ 

“J heard him laugh gaily and Aline answered 
in a low voice ; thea a door shut and my betroth- 
ed, with a smile on her lips, came forward from 
the room which was only separated from the one 
in which I stood, by folding doors. She started 
on seeing me, and held out her hand with a 
pleasant, ‘Good moming, Guy.’ 

Almost with an oath I pushed her frem me, 
aad ‘burst into a storm of frenzied words. 
Heaven only knows what I said. Znever knew. 
I have a vague remembrance of accusing her of 
perfidy, deception and treachery, of reproaching 
her in the bitterest terms. She did not attempt 
a reply, did not utter one syllable, and I accepted 
this as conchasive proof of her guilt. 

“ At length I reshed from the heuse, leaving 
her standing white aod still in the attitede she 
hed invobuntarily assamed upon my first ont- 
beret. I paced my room all that night alternate- 
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sorrow. ‘ 

“ Bas when morning came, with its cold, gray 
light, I grew calmer. Bat my life that hed been 
80 bright with my hopes but s few weeks before, 
was new ag dark and cheerless as the coming 
day. The dreary rain plashed against the win- 
dows and the wind wailed about the house, till I 
thought its incessant meaning would drive me 
mad. It was the darkest day of my. life. 

“ That evening just at twilight Mr. Grant re- 
quested me to go to his house and bring hima 
package of papers that he kept locked in his pri- 
vate desk. Fora moment I was about to re- 
fuse, bat suddenly remembering that Aline sel- 
dom satin the library and I should not be likely 
to see her, I went. 

“When I had reached the houve I passed di- 
rectly up the stairs to the room I was seeking. 
Swinging open the door noiseleasty I entered, but 
my heart sprang to. my throat! Seated upon a 
low ottoman by the window was Aline. The 
gracefal folds of her dark, wine-colored dress 
rested upen the carpet, upen which, at her feet, 
crouched her favorite dog—an immense New- 
foundland. The shaggy head of the animal rest- 
ed upon her knee, and his great, brown eyes were 
fixed steadily upon her face. One slender hand 
supported her cheek as her arm rested on the win- 
dow ledge, the other Iny listlessly in her lap. 
But her face! I eould hardly recognize her. 
The features were calm and colorless as marble, 
and to the deep sadness of her eyes my passionate 
grief was mockery. Foran instant her whole 
appearance was thet of s beautifal wax figure 
shown off to adxantage by the dark, rich back- 
ground of purple window d@wapery. The next, 
she was on her feet, her splendid head thrown 
back, her eyes flashing, the white, jewelled hand 
pressed against her bosom, the other employed 
in shaking the dog from her robes. For a mo- 
ment there was pesfect silence, and then guided 
by, Heaven only knows what impulse, I sprang 
forward. . . 

“ Aline, Aline,’ I cried; ‘how could you de- 
ceive me 80% How could you deliberately work 
all this misery? Nay, do not speak. Hear me 
firet. In my blind idolatry, my trust in your 
trath, my perfect faith in your sincerity, I have 
borne in silence-acts which, had I been less deta- 
ded, I should have known were the preliminaries 
to this—your shame. And now, Aline Grant, 
how can yon stand there, in that attitude of in- 
sulted womanly dignity, knowing that J know 
what I do. What respect, think you, can I 
have fora woman who has proved herself so ut- 
tecly base? Who has disgraced and degraded 
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herself below the lowest standard of womanhood ? 

You have not forgotten to blush yet, I see; and 

I marvel atit. Strange that this token of woman- 

ly shame should be left, where so little womanly 
trath and purity remain ? 

“Blush! Heavens, how the rich crimson 
flamed up into her face while I spoke! Her 
beautiful lips quivered as if she struggled for 
breath, and she staggered as if my insult had 
been given bya blow. Then she raised her eyes 
to my face, and what she saw there—for in my 
scornful wrath I must have looked like very 
fiend—seemed to give her atrength. 

“*Guy Wilmonth, God forgive you fer the 
words you have uttered. Sometime, perhaps he 
will show you your error; Z never shall attempt 
it. I utter no reproaches, attempt no explana- 
tion. And now farewell! May your way never 
be so dark as you have made mine.’ 

“She swept from the room, and I stood as if 
spell-bound, and made no effort to detain her. I 
have never seen her since. 

“IT do not remember of leaving the house or 
going to the hotel where I boarded, but I was ly- 
ing upon the bed in my room when some one tap- 
ped lightly at ths door. Then it was pushed 
open and Henry Hunter entered. 

“¢ Wilmonth,’ he said, gaily, sitting upon the 
foot of my bed; ‘I’ve come to be congratulated. 
T’m to be married to-morrow to one of the most 
charming girls in Christendom! Hasn’t Aline 

stold you about it? How queerly you look !’ 

~ T could have strangled him as he sat there in 
his gay triamph, but I schooled myself to say as 
naturally as possible, ‘I wish you all happiness.’ 

“¢Thank you,’ he replied. ‘ Aline has prom- 
ised to attend the wedding and you must not fail 
to aceompany her. Promise,’ he cried, laying 
his hand lightly on my shoulder. 

“T shivered bencath his touch, but did not 
speak. 

“Yeu are cold, and ne wonder, with this 
window open.’ 

“He arose, closed the window, and came back 
to his seat. 

“What a-dear, sensible girl Aline is,’ he 
went on, in a lighthearted, boyish way. ‘I really 
don’t know what I should have done without 
her theee last three woeks. She has excellent 
. taste.” 

“Rather pussied by his words, I made no 
reply. 

«<< Mellie.is a mere child about such matters, 
and has left.all the purchasing and fitting up of 
our little establishment to Aline and me. And 
I fatter myself that we have managed the mat- 
tertoacharm. Onur parlor is a perfect miracle 





; of beauty and cosiness. But promise me to 


come to the wedding. Aline and myself are 
going to C—— in the first train, and you must 
be ready to accompany us. That is my little 
lady’s home, where Aline has been visiting 
this summer, you know, and we are to be mar- 
ried in church there, and then ho for Niagara!’ 

“ He ran on in this gay manner for some helf 
an hour, and then suddenly remembering an en- 
gagement, took himself off. The light his last 
words let in upon my bewildered brain almost 
blinded me. I raved like a maniac, striking my 
forehead with my clenched hands, cursing and 
loathing myself. I never closed my eyes all that 
long, wretched night, and when morning came I 
was raving in the delirium of brain fever. 

“Tt was six weeks before I left my room 
again, and then I learned that Aline and her 
father had left the city and were on the conti- 
nent. They were travelling in the south of 
France for the improvement of Aline’s health. 
Hensy Hunter and his young wife, Mellie Grant, 
were married, and just returned from their wed- 
ding tour. 

“T felt too keenly my shame and disgrace ever 
to attempt a communication with Aline, and 
crushing back the yearnings of my heart, tried 
to accept uncomplainingly the lot my own rash- 
ness had forced upon me. 

“I left Now York, and for years toiled per- 
sistently in the West—a quiet, disappointed man. 
I never mentioned the past, and no one knew 
my history. Then I met your mother—a lonely 
orphan, and my heart grew tender as I gazed 
upon her innocent beauty. We were thrown 
into each other’s society much, and she grew to 
love me with a passionate ardor I had not be- 
lieved her gentle nature capable of. In time I 
married her. She was happy with me for ono 
short year, and then at your birth she died. 
Since, you have been the dearest thing on earth 
to me. Kiss me, Lizzie—my child, my darling.” 

I was weeping with him, and pressed passion- 
ate kisses upon his brow. 

“And you shall always have me, father. I 
will never leave you.” 

“I do not wish this of you, Lizzie, All T 
wish is to eve you happy.” : 

We sat together in the great chair, I nestled 
in his arms, with my cheek laid against his. 
Only the firelight shed a mellow glow through- 
out the room: the gas was not lighted all the 
evening. At length the clock struck ten, and 
then he kissed me gently and sent me away to 
my chamber. And when I came down into the 
room the next morning, rather earlier than usnal, 
he was sitting in the same chair and in the same 
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place, with his eyes fixed om the dying embers. 
—During the day, I concluded what it was best 
for me to do, and when Harry called in the even- 
ing, I went down to meet him. He saluted me 
as usual, and we sat down together. Then be- 
fore I had an opportunity to broach the subject 
(for I had determined to tell him of what I had 
seen, and ask an explanation), he observed that 
he had attended the theatre the evening before, 
for the purpose of accompanying his niece—his 
elder brother’s only daughter. 

“The child was bewitched to go, had already 
a box engaged, and her father could not accom- 
pany her, so I was sent off, and had the pleasure 
of listening to the litde witch’s extucies sll the 
evening. These bachelor uncles are mighty con- 
venient in large families. By she way, Julie 
will make a fine woman if she isn’t spoiled by 
flattery. She has a beautiful complexion, and 
the handsomest eyes I ever saw.” 

A hot flush of shame and pleasure crept up to 
my forehead while he was speaking. I made 
him no reply, but bent forward to arrange the 
fire, that he might not see my confusion. 

“Don’t,” he cried, suddenly drawing me 
back to my seat. “ You are making a fire that 
will soon roast us alive. Sit still; I want to 
talk to you. Haven’t you a contession to mgke ?” 

“What do you mean, Hal ?” 

He put his hand beneath my chin and held 
my face up so that I could not avoid his gaze. 

“What if I should tell you that somebody 
clse had gone to the theatre Wednesday night, 
and had then and there seen something that had 
gnade her very miserable ever since ?”” 

There was a moment of blank silence. Then 
@ quick retort rose to my lips, but the clear dark 
eyes with their look of grave inquiry were still 
fixed on my face, and after an instant’s quivering 
of the lips, I broke down. , 

“ You were too bad, Harry !” 

“ My foolish child—my dear little Lizzie,” he 
said, laughingly, yet drawing me soothingly 
within his arms. 

Bat I had my cry out, and then felt better, 
and as willing to langh as he was. But when I 
raised my head, I caught sight of a suspicious 
brightness in his own mocking eyes. 

The next October we were married, but I did 
not leave my father. We all lived together in 
the old house, and my father became almost as 
proud of his son as he is of his daughter and 
her son—my little Guy. 

My father was still a handsome man. I 
thought so for the hundredth time while I 
watched him one morning as he sat in the sun- 
light by the parlor window, reading some letters 
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which he had just received by mail. The dark 
eyes were still kean and. clear; the mouth yet 
proud and firm, and the beauty of the carling 
chestnut hair not marred by the silver threads 
that twined among it. My boy crept to him 
and picked up one of the letters that had fallen 
to the floor. Fearing that he would tear it, I 
took it from him. As I did so, my attention 
was attracted by the extreme beauty of the 
chirography. 

“Father, father!” I cried; “I have discov- 
ered a secret. What lady correspondent have 

ou?” 
Z He looked up in surprise, took the letter, and 
turned strangely pale while he read it. Wher 
he had finished he tossed it to me, saying, as he 
rose from his seat : 

“ Do not stay to read it now, Lizsie, but assist 
me to leave town in the noon train.” 

He was so much excited that I forbore annoy- 
ing him with questions ; but when he had gone, 
T eagerly perused the letter, ‘or rather note. It 
read as follows : 


“ Guy, they say that I am dying. Will 
come to me? There is much that should be aid 
between us. Ainge Grant.” 


Tt was eight weeks before my father returned, 
and during that time we often heard from him. 
His letters were short, and evidently hurriedly 
written; but I gradually learned from them as 
time paseed by that Aline Grant was not to die, 
and a new sweet hope sprang up in my heart. 
And the last letter we received before he came, 
gontained the following words : - 

“ Lizaic,do you remember that I told you that 
Aline Grant was my first and only lové? She 
will return with me. We are to be married to- 
morrow. Be ready to receive us.” 

I was wild with-joy, and committed so many 
extravagances that Harry threatened a straight 
jacket. . At the time appointed they arrived, and 
when she, so pale, and calm, and fair, put ont 
her arms to me, I sank sobbing upon her bosom, 
like an over-excited child, instead of welconting 
her with the dignified ease of a matron as I had 
planned. And we are so happy together! My 
father grows blither every day in his happiness, 
and Aline, with her noble, pure face and gentle 
eyes is more like a dear, elder sister than a 
mother, though she often calls me her “ dear 
daughter.” 

ro 
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A CHAT ABOUT EYES. 





SY ANWIE LINDA BATS. 


Be you wish me to tell you a few of my thoughts 
On the subject—we both can agree 

‘That it’s better, far better for us to decide, 
Since we surely hope always to see. 


‘Yes, I'm talking of eyes—of the blue and serene, 
‘With a tint that might vie with the skies: 

So earnest and loving, they thrill with a glance— 
True, the blue are oft beautiful eyes! 


‘Now, don’t look #0 sty, though I imew you will sy 
What I truly am thiaking of Bill; 

Buch a killer of hearts seldom comes to my raind: 
Don’t tease me!—I pray you, be still! 


‘Then the dark eyes vo laige, and with mischief replete, 
I am sure you will own it is tree 

Thas the eyes that are bright with a flashing of fan, 
Can surpass e’en the handsomest blue. 


What care I for Bob? Yea, I know very well 
That his eyes are magnificent, too; 

But he knows it, and has such a share of conceit— 
You may stare, bat the glass knows it true. 


‘Then the gray, with the lashes so drooping and dark: 
Ah, there you are lost for a name! 

Wet I prise the dear owner far more than the rest— 
‘Than riches, or titles, or fame. 


‘What matter the shafie of the besuttfal orbs, 
If the soul through the pure depths can shine? 

So took mot so earnest, you saucy young tease, 
And heed not the color of mine! 
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A TANGLED WEB. 





BY ESTELLE GRAY. 





“You see, girls,”—and my aunt composed 
herself into a story-telling attitude—“ you see, 
my mother died when I was but fourteen, and as 
I was the oldest, I was left in charge of the four 
younger children, and a strjct injunction from 
my dying mother to be to them what she had 
been, as far as lay in my power. Now this 
would have been a very difficult duty for me to 
perform, if it had not been that the children were 
very good and obédiont, and helped themselves 
to @ great degree. 

“My father was a quiet, melancholy man, who 
never took much noticeof us, and who, when he 
was in the house, sat gazing with great, dream- 
ing eyes into the fire, and out upon the land- 
scape. Somebody had told me that my father 
was a disappointed man, though in what the dis- 
appointment had consisted, I did not know until 
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Jong afterwards. At any rate, he never attempt- 
ed to govern us, and in time I came to regard 
him in mach the same light as I did the children, 
and to care for him much im the same way. 

“My brother Richard was next to me in age, 
and him I had the most difficulty in managing. 
He was very wilful sometimes, and often when 
he looked at me with those great, flashing, pas- - 
sionate eyes of his, a thrill of some unknown but 
mysterious power ran through me. But I was 
gentle with him, and I think he leved me better 
than any one upon the earth. 

“ Hetty, the next in age, was the beanty of the 
family ; she had the fairest of complexions, deep 
blue eyes, and hair of that rare golden shade 
that we read of in novels, but seldom see. She 
had besides, the sweetest of dispositions, and a 
great taste for domestic matters, and already she 
took half of the household burden from my 
shoulders. The two youngest, Mattie and Es- 
ther, were very good little girls, with nothing re- 
markable about them. 

“ Time passed on, and Thad reached my nine- 
teenth year, and it was just at this poriod that 
troubles began to arise in the family. We were 
very poor, for my father had no faculty for earn- 
ing money and times were very hard. Some- 
timee@the money brought to the House was 
barely sufficient to cover the expenses of half 
a week, and yet we knew that it must answer for 
the whole seven days. On such occasions I used 
to take counsel with Hetty, and my little house 
keeper, as I called her, generally snggested some 
‘way by which the few and hardly-earneé dollara 
were made to hold out most amazingly, till 9 
new supply came in. As for Richard, who was 
now quite old enough to work, he was obliged te 
remain idle, for times were very hard, as I said 
before. 

“In thif state of affairs, I held many a serious 
conference with myself, and in the end my réso- 
lution was taken. I must go away and seek em- 
ployment, and natarally enough; in coanection 
with this subject, I thought of Lowoll and its 
factories, for there was much talk about them at 
that time. I talked with Hetty about the matter, 
and though she cried at the idea of my going 
away, yet she promised to assume my place in 
the household, and to take good care of onr little 
sisters, Richard broke out into the most passion- 
ate language when he heard of the project. He 
declared many times that if I went away i¢ 
would be the ruin of him; and though I songht 
to know what he meant, he only shook his head 
‘and repeated the remark. My father wrung my 
hand, and said, with tears in his eyes, “ God 
bless you, Anne, you are a good girl.” 
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“ Bufigientmoney to pay my expenses to Low- 
ell had been set aside from the weekly earnings, 
and this money I secretly put upon Hetty’s table ; 
for I would not spend one cent of it upon my- 
self. Soane bright morning I set out with the 
intention of walking to Lowell, a distance of 
twenty miles from us. I walked along, carrying 
my little baggage upon my arm and trying to 
feel as cheerful a6 possible, though I was very 
far from being happy, when I heard the sound of 
wheels behind me, and in a moment more the 
heavy wagon stopped and a rough, but not un- 
kind voice said : 

“Tf you are willing to ride in my wagon, miss, 
perhaps I can give youa lift a part of your way.’ 

“T looked up and hesitated, but only for a mo- 
ment; the stranger was a rough, farmer-looking 
person, neither very young nor very old, but with 
such an honest face that I felt that he was onc to 
be trusted. He helped me very kindly into the 
wagon, and spread his overcoat over the seat to 
make it more comfortable for me; although I 
objected to this proceeding, he was obstinate, 
and as it was rather a warm spring day, I had 
no great fears about his taking cold. 

“ We rode on several miles, carrying on a con- 
versation by fits and starts, until—I never knew, 
girls, exactly how it happened—but I had told 
the stranger my story, and where I was going. 
Then we went on in silence for a long time, I, 
ready to bite my tongue out for being so impru- 
dent, and the stranger evidently in a deep study. 
At length we came within a mile of Lowell, and 
there the wagon was to turn off. So J descended 
from it, and having obtained the needful diree- 
tions and thanked my companion, I was about 
to resume my journey, when what do you think 
the stranger said ?” ji 

“ Qood-by, perhaps,” said some one of our 
circle. 

“No,” said my aunt, “he made me an offer of 
marriage, and that in so honest and sincere a 
manner that I could not be offended, nor did I 
feel any inclination to laugh. I never knew ex- 
actly what my answer was, but I suppose I re- 
fused him, forhe merely answered ‘very well,’ 
and drove off.” 

“ And did you never see him again?” asked 
the youngest listener. 

“That remains to be seen,” said my aunt, 
with an arch look, “ Well, I arrived at Lowell, 
discovered with some difficulty the person to 
whom I was to apply for work, and then I stood 
with beating heart to hear my fate pronounced. 

“« Have you ever done such work ?’ asked the 
gentleman, looking towards me with an exceed- 
ing pleasant smile. 
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“*No,’ said I. 

“<* What makes you think you can do it then ?” 
said he. 

“<« Because I generally accomplish a thing that 
I set out to do.’ 

“« Very well,’ said he, ‘yop can try.’ 

“By night I was settled im a boarding-house, 
and in a few days I had learned to do my work 
almost as well as the other girls. I was home- 
sick enough at first, but I soon got used to the 
people and the place, and shonld have been quite 
happy if { could have heard from home regwlar- 
ly; but that was a somewhat difficult matter in 
those days. One day I was working away at my 
loom very busily, when happening to glance up, 
Ieaw with amazement that the eyes of all the 
girls were directed towards me, and turning a 
little to one side, I discovered the very gentle- 
man to whom I had applied for work. He stood 
about two feet from me, and held in his hand a 
letter, which he presently laid down upon my 
loom. 

“¢¥rom Hetty,’ I said with delight. And I 
was about to open it, when I remembered the 
gentleman, who was still standing by the loom 
pretending to examine my work, though I be- 
lieve in reality he was studying my face. 

“So you want to read it, do you?’ snid he, 
‘well, then I wont stay any longer this time.’ 
And he turned and went away. Then, for the 
firat time I remembered that I hadn’t thanked 
him. 

“You're a lucky girl to make such a con- 
qnest, Anne,’ said Jennie Butler, to me that 
evening. 

«© What do you mean, Jennie?’ said I, for I 
hhadn’t the slightest idea what conquest I had 
made. 

««« What do you suppose Mr. Bennett came to 
your loom this morning for ?’ said Jennie. 

“¢To bring me a letter,’ answered I, simply. 

“¢ A letter indeed,” said Jennie, with a laugh ; 
“you wouldn’t catch Mr. Bennett coming to our 
looms, if we had a cart-load of letters. No, no, 
he came to see you, and mark my word, Anne, 
he’ll contrive to see you again before long.’ 

“J laughed at the idea. and then tried to dis- 
miss it from my mind, but the more I tried to 
forget it the more I thought of it. Sure enough, 
in a few days I met Mr. Bennett again, very un- 
expectedly, upon my part, at least. Well, affairs 
went on until it was no uncommon thing for me 
to meet Mr. Bennett every day, and—well, girls, 
it’s the same old story, he had fallen in love with 
me, and I went right to work and fell in love 
with him.” : 

“ But you didn’t marry him, aunt,” said I. 


“No,” said my aunt, “and I’m going to tell 
youwhy. One day, as I eat at my loom, as 
usual, one of the girls passed by, and said she, 
glancing at my work: 

“«Why, Anne, what a curious mixtare of 
colors you’ve got there.’ 

“«Mixtare!’ said I, ‘ why, I thought it was all 
one color.’ 

“She stared at me in wonder. ‘Well,’ said 
she, ‘if my eyes don’t deceive me, there are 
three colors there for certain, if not more.’ 

“sat quite still for several minutés after she 
had passed, and then I looked slowly around 
the room, and youdon’t know how curious every- 
thing looked. It was as if ashadow had fallen 
right down between me and the objects I gazed 
at, and consequently everything looked dim. 
Well, I imagined that I had looked too steadily 
at my work, and a little rest would cure my eyes, 
so I gave up work for that afternoon and walked 
out. But the next day I couldn’t see a bit bet- 
ter, nor indeed quite so well; and so it kept go- 
ing on, until at the end of a week I couldn’t see 
to sew orread. One day I called at the house 
‘of a somewhat famous optician in Lowell, and 
what do you think he told me? That I hada 
cataract growing over each eye, and that ina 
short time I should be entirely blind. 

“You never could imagine the agony that I 
experienced when I heard the doom pronounced. 
I raved—I was very nearly frantic when I thought 
of the family at home, and when I thought of 
Mr. Bennett; for of course I saw at once that 
that beautiful dream was forever dispelled. Af- 
tera while I grew calm, and then I sat down 
and slowly and painfully, so painfully that I re- 
member every word now, I wrote a farewell 
letter to Mr. Bennett, telling him of my misfor- 
tune, and begging him never to try to see me 
again. Then I packed up my things, took 
leave of the girls, who all pitied and sympa- 
thized with me, and that very afternoon I walked 
into our kitchen at home, to the complete aston- 
ishment of Hetty, who at first imagined me to 
be an apparition. When she was satisfied, how- 
ever, that I was real fiesh and blood, there was 
no end to her transports of joy. 

“Indeed the whole family exhibited so much 
delight at seeing me, that part of my old cheer- 
fulness returned, and I began to look upon my 
misfortune with a braver spirit. Isaid the whole 
family, but one of its members I had not yet 
seen since my return, nor hed any allusion been 
made to Richard. That night when the rest of 
the family had retired, I told Hetty all I knew 
myself about my blindness, and spoke, though 
somewhat reluctantly, of Mr. Bennett. Ah, hers 
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was a sunny nature, for though what I had told 
her made a deep impression upon her, yet gently 
and skilfully she led me to view the bright side 
of the matter. In the midst of our conversation 
there was the sound of an opening door below, 
and a heavy step resounded through the house. 
Hetty’s face turned deadly pale, and her eyes 
assumed a look of terror. I asked no questions, 
but slowly descending the stairs, I passed into 
the kitchen, and there I saw my brother Richard 
sitting with his head buried in his hands. I 
touched his shoulder, and then started back, as 
those great flashing eyes were turned towards me. 

“¢ What do you want? Let me alone, I say!’ 

“Tt needed not these words to tell me that he 
had been drinking deeply. Already I saw the 
youthful bloom of his face had departed and he 
had the manner and air of an habitual drunkard. 
But I saw it wouldn’t do to leave him where he 
was, 80 I touched his shoulder again, and again 
he raised himself in a fierce, desperate way. 

“Do let me alone, will you?” 

“*No, Richard, I shall not let you alone. 
up stairs to your room.’ 

“ Though it was clear that he did not recognize 
me, yet from habit he obeyed the sound of my 
voice, and rising, he staggered from the room, 
and we heard him crawling up stairs in a miser- 
ably drunken fashion. The next day I had a 
long talk with Richard, in which I vainly en- 
deavored to make him promise never to.drink 
again. But in vain did I entreat, he declared 
that it was his fate and he could not escape it. 

“In the meantime, a night of utter darkness 
was slowly but surely settling down upon me. 
I had taken my last look of all beautiful things 
of the earth, and even Hetty’s face grew dim 
and faded from my sight. It might have been 
about a week after I had ceased to see anything, 
that one day as I sat knitting—for I could knit 
as well in the dark as in the light—we heard a 
knock at the door. Hetty ran to the door and 
opened it, and then I heard Mr. Bennett’s voice 
asking forme. Never in my life had I felt as 
happy as I did at that moment, though I had 
forbidden Mr. Bennett ever to see me again. 

“Thardly knew what I did or said during 
that interview, or which was the happiest, Mr. 
Bennett, Hetty, or I. Mr. Bennett had been ab- 
sent upon a long journey, and had only just 
heard of my misfortune, and upon hearing it, 
had hastened immediately to me. 

“One thing he besought me to do, and that 
was to have my eyes examined, so that we might 
know whether the blindness was curable or not. 
I did not give him any definite answer to this, 
but promised to think of it. 


Go 
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“Hetty was delighted, and she was never tited 
of praising Mr. Bennett to me. She was also 
's0 anxions that I should have my eyes examined 
that she gave me no peace upon the subject. So 
‘one day I found myself in the office of Dr. C—, 
then one of the most celebrated opticians in the 
city of Boston. My eyes were examined, and 
then I waited with outward calmness to hear the 
‘decision of Dr. C—. It came at last. 

“©Yours is avery peculiar case; I cannot 
give you a decided answer, because it would be 
cruel in me to raise hopes that might be dashed 
to the ground. Bute I think if the experiment 
were tried, there would be more chance of your 
seeing again, than that you would not. Still, 
the operation would be a very hazardous and 
delicate one, and would require a great deal of 
cournge, and the result after all might be unfav- 
orable ; but, as I said before, I should strongly 
belfeve in « favorable result.’ 5 

“I thought over the doctor’s words very often, 
and at last I had determined upon my course. 
‘It was better, I thought, even with the small 
hopes held out to me, to undergo the operation, 
than to sit down contentedly in the darkness. 
And if the result were unfavorable, yet I could 
be no worse off than I was now. Mr. Bennett 
‘came very often, and was always most cordially 
received by Hetty and me. I wonld not hear one 
word about the renewal of our engagement, until 
it should have been decided whether I was to 
eee again. 

“The winter passed away much more cheer- 
fally than we had anticipated at ite commence- 
ment, and the firet raw, wet days of spring had 
come. Upon one of these days it had commenced 
raining in the morning, and had rained violently 
all day, and the snow that had lain upon the 
groand had melted and had swollen the streams 
frightfally. It had been a gloomy day in the 
house, for somehow I could not help thinking of 
Richard, who had not been at home since morn- 
ing. I thought of his brilliant talents of which 
T had been so proud in his younger days ; of his 
early beauty, which no one would have guessed 
now, so bloated and disfigured was his face. It 
‘was evening, and we had drawn the curtains to 
shut out all that was disagreeable in the weather. 
Somehow my thoughts of Richard had made 
me nervous and anxious, and I was impatient 
for his return. I was continually listening for 
his step, and when the clock struck eight, and 
then nine, and he did not make his appearance, 
T arose and paced the room, whilst s thrill of 
mysterious fear, which I vainly tried to check, 
exeptover me. The clock struck ten, and urged 
by one of those impulses which every one recog- 
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nizes at times, bit which no one pretends to ex- 
plain, I arose, took down my bonnet and shawl, 
and prepared for a walk in the rain. 

“Where are you going!’ asked Hetty. 

“¢To find Richard,’ was my answer, as I bu- 
sied myself tying the strings of my bonnet. 

“You don’t mean, Anne, that you are going 
out at this late hour of the night, and in such a 
storm. Why not wait till Richard comes, he 
will be here soon.’ < 

“ Hetty’s argument seemed reasonable enough, 
but I had a forelding that would not allow me 
to keep quiet. ‘So I made no answer to Hetty, 
but went on with my preparations. I soon 
found, however, that she was getting ready to 
accompany me, and then I had positively to for- 
bid her going. In tain she entreated, I was 
deaf to all entreaties. My father, who had been 
sitting by the fire, now rose and took down his 
coat, lit his lantern, and without saying a word 
to me, of any one, passed out of the door be- 
hind me. We went on in silence in the rain, 
which fairly drenched us, blown hither and 
thither by the wind, which came every now and 
then in wild gusts, and going much over shoes 
in the melted snow and mud. Though I was 
blind, yet I was so familiar with the neighBor- 
hood, that I could find my way at any time 
about it. So I led the way directly to a deep 
gully, which I knew to be in the path Richard 
would take coming horfie. In ordinary weather, 
this gully was far from being a dangerous place, 
for the banks were not very high, and the ground 
was soft. But I feared that owing to the thaw 
that had teken place, the gujly might be half full 
of water. 

“ As I said before, P'do not pretend to explain 
why I went to this place rather than to any oth- 
er, only that I was impetled to do so. Followed 
by my father, I walked cautiously along the edge 
of the gally, pausing every now and then to 
listen ; bat the wind blew so wildly that listening 
was almost impossible. I had reached thé ex- 
treme edge of the gully and was pausing a mo- 
ment before I retraced my steps, when amid the 
storm and the wind I thought I heard a feeble 
groan; my sense of hearing was very acute, as 
is usual with the blind, but nevertheless I was 
not sure but what I had heard was the wind. 
Again, however, I heard the sound, feebler than 
before, and coming evidently from the depths of 
the gully. Without taking farther thought, down 
I slid, preserving myself in some miraculous 
manner from falling head foremost. I stretched 
out my hand and i¢ encountered the icy water, 
but how deep it was Icouid not learn. Cautious- 
ly I crept along, holding by the shrubs and weeds 


that grew here and there. At length my feet 
struck against something that impeded my pro- 
gress, and reaching forward, I placed my hand 
on what seemed to be a human face, as icy cold 
asthe water about it. I shouted loudly for my 
father, and while he was creeping along slowly 
by the aid of the lantern, I had lifted the bead in 
my arms, and was endeavoring to ascertain by 
the torch, whether life was yet extinct, 

“« Never before had I appreciated the resolution 
of my father’s character; that night he was a 
hero in my eyes, aud he afterwards told me that 
I was the only heroine he had ever known. With 
almost superhuman strength, we dragged the 
dead body, as we thought it, up the bank, and 
managed together to convey it home. As we 
bore our sad burden oves the threshold we met 
Hetty, and never shall I forget her first egonized 
question : 

“Ts he dead ?” 

“« He was not dead, but mercifully preserved 
for a better life than he had led. Wonderfully 
preserved, too, forif it had not been fer his strong 
constitution, he could never have borne what he 
did upon that memorable night. Long after- 
wards he told me the story. He had set out for 
home the middle of that stormy afternoon, and 
being in a state of intonication he had fallen 
into the gully, which et chat time had not much 
‘water in it. In vain he tried to.extricate himself; 


,in bis inebriated state if was impossible. So, 


sinking back upon the soft ground, he fell into a 
dranken slumber. Bat the water sose and re- 
called him to his senses, and again he made an 
attempt to escape ; mansged only, and that 
with great difficulty, to keep himself from the 
reach of the water. Perhaps upon the fall re- 
covery of his senses, he might have managed to 
czawl up the bank, had mot a portion of the earth 
abeve, worn by the water, fallen down, bearing 
with it an enormous stone, which fell npon poor 
Riohard’s foot. Then, in that hour of agony, 
the whole of his worthless life passed before him, 
and he made a vow to himeelf te lead a better 
life if he were preserved. Many months passed 
by before he rase from his.sick bed, and shen he 
was lame for life. But never sgain did intoxica- 
ting drinks pass his lips, and now, as you well 
know, girls, he fills one of the most important 
Offices in the gift of his native State, and hes 
the esteem of all that know him. 

“(And now I suppose you want te hear about 
myself. The shock that Richard’s danger and 
sickness gave me, so affected my nervous sys- 
tem, that the operation mpon my oyes wae de- 
feered til] the autumn of that year. In spite.of 
my secret fears, it was successful, as you eee, and 
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I saw again the beautiful carth which I supposed 
I had looked upon for the last time. 

“And, indeed, from this time all seemed to 
peosper. My father, aroused from his indiffer- 
ence by the events of that memorable night, en- 
tered into business with renewed energy, and his 
family no longer wanted for the necessaries and 
even the luxuries of life. Richard’s talent be- 
gan to be noticed, and Hetty shortly after mar- 
ried Mr. Bennett, and—” 

“Why, aunt,” interrupted we, indignantly, 
“JI thought you were going to marry Mr. 
Bennett ?” 2 

“So I was, children,” said my aunt; “but I 
discovered that if I did so, I should destroy 
Hetty’s happiness forever—thongh she never 
would have complained if I had done so. But 
she was handsome, much younger than I, and I 
saw that Mr. Beanett’s eyes often rested npon 
her; and so, children, I thought it my duty to 
give up all claim to Mr. Bennett, though what it 
cost me, I shall not tell even to you.” 

My aunt, who was “ fair, fat and forty,” here 
suspended her story, but I had still another 
question to ask. 

“What became of the farmer-looking man 
who asked you to marry him, anat 1” 

My aunt laughed, and then rose and walked to 
the window. I gazed at her, thinking her the 
most beautiful woman of her age I had ever seen. 

“Come here, girls, and you shall ace the 
farmer-looking man.” 

We ran to the window, and there, just dis- 
monnting from his buggy, was our father’s 
friend, Mr. George Hayward. We were not at 
all surprised when, shortly after, our aunt be- 
came Mrs. Hayward. 


———_= 
DREAMS. 

Sir Wm. Johnson possessed great influence 
and popularity among the Indian tribes. With- 
ont adopting the Indian habits, he gratified the 
savages by accommodating his manners to theirs. 
He even descended to imitate and retort their 
tricks and knavish manceavres; and the Indians 
were hetter pleased to have their ingenuity foiled 








in this manner, than to be addressed with the 
insolence of a graye rebuke. A sachem who 
came to pay Johnson a visit, announced one 
morning, that he had dreamed, the previous 





hat his host presented him a rich suit of 
apparel. Johnson, ace 
n custom on such, occ: 


















valuable tract of land. The 
him witha sly look, replied, “The land is yours, 
but let us dream no more.”’—Dwight’s Travels, 
————-e+__ 
SOLITUDE 
Solituile is sometinies best society, 


And short, retirement urges sweet return.—Mutom. 
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SPRINGTIME. 





BY WUSIt &. PABOR. 





Now “ the voice of the doves im the lant ” 
Shows that springtime gladdeneth earth ; 

And the fairies that kiss her soft hand, 
Have christened the violet’s birth. 


How sweet through the sunshine to piss, 

And mase on the goodmess that sends e 
Us the blossom, the flower, and the grass, 

And perfume that springtime attends. 


Though the “ winter, now over and gone,” 
Carries with it « little white shroud, 

‘We have comforting thoughts while we meurn: 
We rejoice while in grief we.are bowed. 


For the angels that walt at the door 
When our darling wee Willie went in, 

‘Bald that there he would saffor to more, 
That then he was free from ai sin. 


And though springtime with sunshine and flowers 
Finds us childless, sweet memories rise; 

And the wings of the swift-speeding howrs 
Bear our thoughts anti our hopes to the skies. 





{omtanvat.] 


FORTUNE-SEEKING AND FORTUNE-HATING. 


BY MES. M. T. CALDOR. 





“ Anp 60, Maurice, you think te convines me 
that this forthcoming visit of Miss Eagerton’s ia 
of no unusual interest to you. Pshaw, man, for 
“ence be candid, and confess the plane for besieging 
the fair lady, and fairer fortane, are already ma- 
‘tared in that cool head of yours.” 

The speaker, a little slender, young men, 
pushed away a mass of short, auburn carls from 
a forehead fair almost as a girl's, and bent his 
gay, blue eyes curiously upon his eompanion. 

He whom he addressed raised himself from his 
stooping posture above a workbench, littered with 
‘tiny wheels and bands, and-screws, and the other 
‘appearance of a mimic‘machine, and shaking off 
the steel filings from his hand, which seemed Hke 
‘that of a giant beside the effeminate one of the 
first speaker, answered in a ringing tenor voice 
by no means belieing the appearance of him 
whose massive frame was 60 unusually suggestive 
of strength and vigor. 

“ There’trbe no convineing you about the affair, 
‘AHerton ; I’ll not take the trouble to ‘argue with 
you. At present my thoughts are too much en- 
grossed by this new machine of mine to dwell a 
moment upon Miss Kagerton, or her money bags 
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either.” And as he finished the sentence’ Mau- 
rice Shelton resemed his work, and began 
arranging the little wheels and bands as earnestly 
as if no one had‘spoken, or was present. 

Marry Allerton twisted a delicate curl of steel 
‘shaving round and round his finger in nervous 
embarrassment, casting umeasy glances at the 
busy workman, gasing, too, at the manly, vigor- 
ous form with a sort of envious consciousness of 
its superiority over his own delicate frame, and - 
then coming closer to the bench, said again : 

“ You're a queer fellow, Maurice, I’d give con- 
siderable for s Jook inside that scheming brain of 
yours. I really believe you do care more about 
that trashy machine than about this -wonderfal 
ehance of obtaining a beautiful girl and sptendial 
fortane, ali at:oriée. Come, tell me all about tt. 
Leave off a minute, do, and tell me about it.” 

Once more the workman raised himself arid 
tarned #. flashing black eye upon the speaker. 

“Keep in latitudes you're aequainted with, 
Harry, and not talk tome about trashy machines. 
‘What are you driving at, man? Spesk ont 
plainty.” 

“ Well, so I will,” replied the other, with a 
light lengh which could not hide the anxiows 
eagerness of his words. ‘‘ What I want to know 
is this; if you are going to enter the lists againet 
me, when Miss Eagerton arrives, because if you 
are, I shall give it up, being by this time well 
made aware of your factiky for succeeding in 
everything you undertake.” . 

“Be quite a ease, then. You may rest secure 
‘from any attempts of mine to win the golden 
prize. My ambition, at present, lies rather with 
iron aiffi steal.” ‘ 

“But why,” persisted Harry, “ you don’tmean 
you are foolhardy enough to despise wealth, and 
the advantages ft confers 2” 

“Fath, not I,” laughed Meurice. “ Whatdo 
you suppose Ite’ both my brains and fingers at 
the wheels yonder for, but that I hope my inveri- 


| tive-genfns may bring me a snug little pileof the 


glittermg ore? I’m a little too much tike a 
church mionse to indalge dislike for wealth.” 

“Yes, that’s a fact, you're poor enongh. 
Worse .offby far than I, who am slenderly enomgh 
portioned, and that’s why I can't understend 
your indifference. Yor my part, I frankly adnift 
Tam all alert to use every stratagem to win this 
charming girl, and a magnificent fortane both at 
once, afid-shall never cease to thank my aunt fer 
this glorfows opportunity. Only think how ex- 
ceeditigly comfortable it will be, to rest sectre 
from the wearisome toil otherwise before us both.” 

Manrice looked at the glowing, excited face 
with a bright, self-reliant smile. 
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“Well, Harry, if it suits you, try for it by all 
means, and success attend you. But as for me» 
Td rather crash this right hand of mine in the 
vice yonder, than take into it, for life, the hand 
of a girl to whom I should owe even the purse of 
Crossus. I want no money with a wife. I want 
@ fortune my own hard labors have won me, and, 
please God, some time I'll have it.” 

How strong and powerfu! he looked, his tall 
form erect, his head thrown proudly back, and 
his eye piercing and brillient as an eagle's! 
Harry Allerton sighed again as he looked at him, 
and slowly and thoughtfully turned away from 
the little workshop. : 

- Maurice Shelton and Harry Allerton were half 
brothers, and both orphens, residing with their 
wealthy aunt, Mrs. Carew. Maarice, the elder, 
was the image of his father, who had been sud- 
‘denly stricken down, in the midst of health and 
strength, by a fearful railroad disaster. The 
youthful widow was soon married a second time, 
and her younger son inherited her own fragile 
and graceful beauty,as well as a small competency 
atthe death of his parents. Although widely 
different in character as well as appearance, the 
brothers were much attached, and had never been 
‘separated, passing throu -h college at the same 
time, from which they had now been graduated a 
year or more. Neither had fully decided his 
fatare course, although Harry had applied to a 
lawyer friend of his father’s fora chance in his 
office, and Maurice’s passion for machinery 
threatened, as his worldly, fashionable aunt de- 
clared, to throw away entirely the advantages.of 
his college education. 

* The great event of interest, just theft, at the 
Carews’ elegant country seat was the expected 
‘arrival of the charming Miss Eagerton, a dis- 
tant relative df‘ Mr. Carew’s, whom, however, he 
tad never seen, since she had been educated in 
Paris, where her father died, leaving her the sole 
heiress of a fortune almost fabalous for Ameri- 
‘can merchants to attain. On hearing of the 
young lady’s arrival in her native city, Mrs. 
Carew, with the shrewd calculation of immedi- 
ately securing the prize for onc of her nephews, 
partly from affection for them, and partly from 
an innate love of mancuvering, had written a 
warm, motherly letter, urging the lonely girl to 
make a long visit to their country seat. A grate- 

* fal reply had been received, accepting the invita- 

tion, and adding that she should bring with her 

her cousin, Flora Eagerton, a namesake of hers, 
who had hitherto been supported by her father, 

‘and still continued with her. 

Annabel Carew, the pretty aud only daaghter 

of Mrs. Carew, was nearly wild with excitement 
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upon the day of the expected arrival, and al- 
though he strove to conceal it, Harry Allerton 
was scarcely less so, and both marvelled ex- 
ceedingly at the coolness and carelessness of 
Maurice, who wandered around in his workman’s 
jacket, while the others, glossy and fine in their 
extra adornments, waited stif_l ly beneath the ver- 
andah, watching the appearance of the long 
expected coach. 

It came at the very moment when Maarice, 
still in the odious jacket (it was mot so very un- 
becoming, after all), was nailing up a stray 
climber of the vine wreathing about the pillared 
verandah. What perturbed, anxious glances 
were cast upon the coach door, as the driver 
slowly opened it. A tall, queenly form, robed 
in a richly-wrought travelling dress, descended 
languidly, an elegant lace veil was thrown aside, 
revealing a fine, rather haughty face, brilliantly 
lighted by a pair of Italian eyes, and shaded by 
heavy raven braids. : 

“The very ideal of my dreams,” thought 
Harry Allerton, as the soft, white band, spark- 
ling with costly diamond circlets, rested a mo- 
ment in his, sending a thrill of happiness to his 
heart. ‘ 

“ A thousand welcomes, my sweet Miss Eag- 
erton,” cried the enthusiastic Mrs. Carew. “‘ Nay, 
but I shall take you to my heart at once, and call 
you Florence ” 

“Thank you, pray do, at once. My friends 
all call me Florence, and my cousin we call 
Flora, to distinguish her from me. O, I had for- 
gotten her, where is she t” 

- So hed all the others forgotten her, excepting 
Maurice. He had not yet addressed Miss Eag- 
erton, but when he perceived a litte alight thing, 
in sober gray dress, with a bag and bundle of 
books in her arms, standing, still hesitating 
within the coach, his generous heart was at once 
moved to avert uncomfortable feelings, and ad- 
vancing at once to the coach door, hammer still 
in hand, he said, courteously: 

“Can I be of any assistance to you? Pray 
let me take these beoks for you, and come into 
the house at once,” glancing up at the doorway 
where the other ladies were disappearing. “ My 
aunt and cousin are so much excited by the 
honor of this visit that they have lost their usual 
self-possession. But you may be. certain of a 
cordial welcome.” 

A tiny snowflake of a hand, with only a plain 
mourning ring upon it, brushed away a shower 
of ehestnut curls, and a pair of wondrously soft 
brown eyes looked up gratefully into his face, and 
then glanced from the coarse jacket to the ham- 
mer, inquiringly. He smiled at the look, laid 
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down the hammer, and held out his hand for the 
books, saying : 

“I see I must introduce myself; E am Mrs. 
Carew’s nephew, Maurice Shelton. And you—” 

Her smile in return, Maurice compared after- 
ward to a glimmer of mingled moonbeam and 
starlight, and she answered, simply : 

“Miss Eagerton has gone inte the house. I 
am only Flora.” 

“*Qnly Flora’ must permit me to exhibit her 
subjects in the garden to that queen, by-and-by.”” 

Another smile from the downcast face, and she 
had skimmed lightly over the lawn and disap- 
peared within the house. 

Maurice carried the hammer to the workshop, 
loitered around a short time, and then, despite 
his assurance to Annabel in the morning, that 
she need not look to see him there till evening, 
exchanged his jacket for a coat, and entered the 
drawing-room. 

Miss Eagerton, richly dressed, was there, 
brilliant, witty and condescending ; but as Mau- 
rice decided, after a few moments’ quiet obser- 
vation, too showy, and conscious of her own at- 
tractions to please him. But she-was surrounded 
by a delighted, admiring trio—Harry, Annabel 
and Mrs. Carew, who nearly overwhelmned her 
with attentions and caresses. She was very 
handsome certainly. But though Venus herself, 
Manrice Shelton would not allow her beauty to 
entice him, from the very fact that added such 
Tustre to her charms in the opinion of the world, 
the golden treasures that sparkling hand coul+ 
bestow. 

So he turned away, looking for the little brown 
figure of Flora. - There she was, half-hiddea by 
8 festooning window curtain, the chestnut curls 
bent down over a portfolio of engravings, un- 
noticed and uncared for. She gave # nervous 
start as the deep-toned voice asked pleasantly , 

“Have you found ‘the Huguenots’ yet ? 
I think it the finest there.” 

“I was just admiriog it,” retarned she timidly, 
lifting the brown eyes slyly to his, and holding 
up the engraving, “it is very fine.” 

“ Pictures are always like day dreams to me. 
I don’t choose to indulge myself in the society 
of either very frequently.” 

She looked up so wonderingly that the shy 
eyelids forgot their duty, and I met the fall 
liquid brightness of eyes, that, why or wherefore 
he knew not, sent a sudden thrill to the stout 
heart which had never quailed under such artil- 
lery before. Yet he recovewed his self-possession 
in a moment and continued : * 

“« Why, your eye asks, so I'll answer candidly ? 
Because I am too poor to afford myself such Inx- 





uries. Ihave to deal with plain matter-of-fact, 
every day work, and do not think it wise to cul- 
tivate enervating tastes beyond my means.” 

Again she gave a swift, questioning glance 
more eloquent than words. 

“Yes, Idare say, such an honest confession 
amazes you, used as you are, to the gay society 
surrounding your brilliant cousin, yonder. It’s 
only now aad then you'll come across a frank 
fellow like.me, not ashamed to own his poverty,” 
and he laughed gaily in her face. 

“Tt is refreshing, at least,” she answered, 
smiling back, “to know there is such an anomely 
existing.. But I don’t exactly comprehend,” 
she paused, hesitated and glanced around the 
luxuriously furnished room. 

“Comprehend what?” inquired he. “How 
any one can acknowledge poverty’s grim com- 
panionship, aad still be gay and cheerful? If 
you cannot comprehend that, then you have not 
yet been taught how much more precious are 
heart and mind and soul, than riches which take 
to themselves wings.” Z 

His tone was grave and earnest, and swinging 
open a French window looking out upon a flight 
of steps that descended into the garden, he added 
gently: “ Will you not come out with me and 
look at the pictures a Divine hand paints every- 
day for the poor man’s eye?” 

She glanced at the busy group around the 
piano, at.the farther end of the long rooms, and 
quietly followed him. He led her some distance 
from the house, past the blooming flower beds | 
and gorgeous conservatory, to arustic arbor, built 
on a ledge of rocks, from the crevices of which 
the scarlet heads of a few late colaumbines peep- 
ed out. The rising ground where they stood 
commanded.a fine view of a rippling river, an 
emerald green meadow, and beyond it a grove of 
tall, hazy pines, and still beyond them, dark and 
distinct, against the clondless sky a rising line 
of hills, blue and misty through the distance. 

“Here,” said Maurice, his black eye lighting 
up with enthusiasm, there isa picture one may 
gece upon while he is still at work. The poor 
maa truly hes an artist constantly at work for 
him. What finer gallery can a nobleman boast 
Now tell me what it is you cannot comprehend ?” 

Once away from the drawing-room, her timid- 
ity or reserve had vanished. She looked up with 
a free, fearless glance, and answered at once : 

“1 did not understand how you could appre- 
ciate poverty, living amid the surroundings of 
wealth, that was all? And yet I confess it still 
puzzles me that you should look s0 cheerfully, 
it seems to me exultingly, upon a life of toil and 
atcuggle.” 


. “ Yes, that is just the word,” he cried, eagerly. 
“Town it. Ido erultin the consciousness of 
being poor. But why is it strange? Do you 
see this song right hand? It is that, and the 
ardent; throbbing, life-stirring brain amd nerve, 
thas shall win me fortune and riches of my own, 
that I shall owe to no one, And that is why I 
exult in being poor in the commencement.” He 
paused, threw back his proud head, like s war- 
horse when he snuffs the far-off batéle, and with 
his eagle eye fixed on the distant hills: “Ay, 
beeause I shall win my fortune myself,” and then 
a moment after, his eye advanced upwand to the 
smiling blue and he added, reverently,. “Ged 
peemitting, I mean, of course !’” 

Had it been a youthful Hereules standing be- 
fore her, those brown eyes could mot have gazed 
more admiringly, and suddenly a tear came 
glistening over the lustrous orbs, and laying the 
little snowflake hand impulsively om his arm, she 
said: 

“ believe you. 
shall be friends.” * 

He smiled brightly as he turned toward her. 
“Thank you. I agree with you, for something 
hae already whispered to me, we shall be the 
trwest of friends, which is more than your cousin, 
the heiress yonder, can ever say.” 

“And why, pray?” asked Flora. 

“ Because,” he answered, “her father’s heavy 
coffers lie between.” 

A pink flush just shone a momenton her cheek, 
and vanished. He imagined she had guessed 
the hidden meaning of his words, and to relieve 
the embarrassment, led the way tothe workshop, 
saying, courteously : § 

“Tt may bea novelty for you. If you choose, 
you may come in, and see the theatre of my 
ambitious labors.” 

She followed, interested and quite at ease. He 
pointed ont the half-completed machine, and 
said, seriously, ‘There is my hobby, the talie- 
man that is to grant my fairy wishes. See how 
it looks, so insignificant and grim and unpolished ; 
yet I feel confident if no one steps before: me, 
some day that will bring me both shining gold 
and perishing fame.” His eye was wandering 
with flattering hopes, his thoughts she saw plainly 
were far away, forgetfal of her presence. “Ay,” 
murmured ho, brushing the wheels with a tender 
hand, “gold and fame, periehing both. Love 
were better than either. So I mesn to win that, 


I like you, aad I am sure wo 


” too, but not with fortune—no, never with for 


tune.” 

She thought he looked as if he had only to 
speak, and all three were at his bidding. Then 
as his last words echoed in her ear, thesame pink 
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frash dyed her delicate cheek, and looking up 
into his face she said only—“ Well?” 

He lenghad and sheek his head, as if throw- 
ing off the cobwebs from his brain. 

“I told you I would not indulge myself in 
dweams, yet here: I was lost completely, in a most 
seductive one in your very presence. Does 
‘well’ mean what more? Why, thisisall. I 
am going to work here and there and everywhere, 
with what my college education has done forme, 
but take a profession I went, for these hands of 
mnine mast have active work as well as my brain. 
See how large they aro—like sinews of iron, and 
nerves of steel? Don’t. you think they would 
feel ashamed taraing ever law books, or penning 
sermons, or resting their huge clasp on emaciated 
wrists? Pshaw!” 

His glance wamdeved from the hands he held 
toward her to the listle fingers clasping a stalk of 
columbine. “Ah,” be said, smiling, “see the 
contrast between those soft litthe fingers, with 
their pearl and rose-tipped daintiness, and these ¥” 
and he teok her hand sdmiringly in his, and 
spread itopen on his palm. ‘(And yet,” he add- 
ed, with a mischievous sparkle in his eye, “they 
look well together, the centrast is becoming te 
both.” 

She blushed crimson this time, and dropping 
her hand, he led the way to the house, saying as 
they reached the steps again : 

“What an odd conversation we have had for 
the first! What did you say or do or look, that 
you have won ail my thoughts away from me ‘” 

“Well, Harry,” said Maurice, looking up 
from hie book, as late that evening his brother 
came dashing into the room they-shared together. 
“Are you already on the high road to fortune?” 

“T can’t tell that, Maurice, but I do know one 
does not often find an heiress such a charming 
creature as that. I’m desperately in love, 
already.” 

“Gold has a magical way of gilding up com- 
mon clay,” was the dry response. 

“For shame, you're a perfect heathen, Mau- 
rice. How can you insinuate there is anything 
common sbont her 3” 

“About who?” 

“Miss Eagerton, the 
Frorence !”” 

“Nonsense, Harry; I sell you it’s the money 
bags that have bewitched you. Do you think if 


charming, lovely 


‘they had come into the room tonight, both cor 


tage girls in simple white, you would have lin- 
gered longest at the side of that tall, dashing 
woman, while that sweet girlish Flora was before 
you! I tell you nay, brother Harry.” 
“Flora, who js that? I saw no Fiors.” 
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“I dare say not. However, ¥ wont quarrel 
with you for not being in love with Flora. Win 
the heiress by all means, f you car. As for me, 
sometime—take care, that’s an inkstand your 
etbow has overturned !”” 

Gay doings at the Carews mude thedays and 
weeks fty swiftly. The honse was constantly 
thronged with visitors much to Annabel’s de- 
light and Harry’s annoyance. 8o bright a price 
could-not be neglected, and the charming Miss 
Bagerton was besieged by a erewd of suitors. It 
must be confessed, however, her smileéand favors 
‘were all bestowed upon Harry, who hardly dared 
credit his own good fortane. Manrice was scarce- 
ly civil, when all the rest were so obvequious and 
flattering, but was se little in her society, it pass- 
ed unremarked. And the quiet, humble Flora, 
Itkewise, was seldom seen amid their fashionable 
coterie, which was, however, owing to her own 
choice, for she was in reality too lovely and ‘re- 
fined to miss receiving admiration and attention 
from the more observing. She seemed to have a 
distaste for drawing-room pleasares, and prefer- 
Ted wandering with book or pencil through the 
pleasant country fields about the place. Quite 
often Maurice was her compeaion in these pleas- 
aut walks. Often and often, too, she might have 
been found sitting on the bench in the little work- 
shop, while Maurice filed and fitted and arranged 
his model, chatting merrily with him when he 
rested, and gazing admirimgly upon him when he 
was busy in calculation or earnest labor. 

Singularly enough, too, it came to pass that 
Maurice felt more satisfied and happy when the 
quiet little figure was there, intercepting the 
broad stream. of sunshine from the window, and 
began to realise a strange loss and vacancy, 
when the seat was empty, and be had the light 
fall and strong upon his work. The day came 
witen he said as much. Little Flora blushed as 
vividly as the carnation fastesing in her simple 
mustin dress, and said, arehty : 

“But if it was Miss Eagerton, the heiress, 
yeu would wish me togo away?” ° 

“Certainly, with Mies Ragerton I have noth- 
ing to do. I associate only with people of my 
own rank,” was the emphatic reply. 

A «range little ripple arched the dimpled 
lips, and an‘ uneesy fiicker disturbed the soft 
brown eye. She half rose to her feet, then sat 
down again, and with averted face returned. 

“I can’t imagine why you should cherish 
such an antipathy against poor Florence. Is it 
a crime for her to be rich ?” 

“«T can’t imagine’ why you need to care!” 
he said, a little testily. “She has homage 
enough, without mine. I repeat, I like riches 
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wher honorably earned by one’s self. To speak 
plainly, { ie only with & wife they are so hateful. 
I may as well acknowledge, once for all, it is the 
present fashion of poor young men seeking to 
mend thelr fertunes through a wife, that has 
filled me with such a horror of all young ladies 
se unfortunate, in my opinion, as to possess for- 
tunes.” He leoked earnestly towards her, but 
the chestnut curls still concealed her everted 
face. “I hope you are not grieved for your 
cousin. She'll not pine at the coolness of a 
plebeian like me.” And he laughed merrily. 

She did not echo the laugh, and remained & 
long time silent, untit all at once she asked : 

“Are you as rigorous against concealment, 
teo? Would you not forgive a little innocent 
deceit practised through friendly motives ?” 

“Deceit is‘ néver friendly,” was his grave re- 
ply; when, to his setonishment, Flora burst inte 
tears, and before he could recall her, ran away 
oat of sight. 

Hg came upon her again that evening im the 
arbor, sobbing bitterly. She looked like a fairy 
in the moonlight—so slender and delicate. But 
those tears! Ah, when Maurice saw those glis- 
tening dtops upon her cheek, his heart gave a 
mighty throb, and lo, the secret he had so reee- 
lutely imprisoned there, came rushing forth. 
For once, his sttength and iron will had failed 
hia. Love, that mightiest of magicians, was 
more powerful than either. Before he was con- 
seious of the act, he had eaught in his the little 
hands so tightly clenched, in this inexplicably 
grief, und whispered softly: + 

“ Flora, dearest Flora, if tears must fall, give 
me the blessed privilege to kiss them all away !” 

The bright moonlight revealed plainly the 
sudden flash of joy that danced across her faxes, 
and then vanished in deeper sadness. 

‘Flor, little Flora, you who have stolen into 
my heart and taken a place closer and hotier 
than ambition, or of fame or wealth, will you 
not give me some hope that when I have’ won 
my way to competency, I may claim a reward 
from you?’ 

She tore away her hands from his, wrung them 
despairingty, and faltered : 

“ Wait till to-morrow, Maurice. I will tell 
you all to-morrow.” And then she fied away 
from him. 

Lightly ae a wild bird, her white robés like ite 
fleecy plumége, she sped along the walks, up the 
staircase atid imto the chamber where Miss 
Eagerton had jest retired, radiant and blushing 
from a garden stroll with Harry. The tall, 
queenly figure was reposing indolently against 
the eximmen velvet easy-chair, the brilliant black: 
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eyes wandering dreamily about. the apartment, 
when little Flora came dashing breathlessly to 
her side. 

“So you are here!” cried Miss Eagerton, a 
little sharply. ‘I was just wanting you. I am 
tired of this, Teay. It is a cruel jest, and. it 
mustend. I have enjoyed it hitherto, but the 
rose has thorns, and I begin to feel them.” 

“You, Florence?” stammered little Flora, 
through the rising sob. “ What can trouble you?” 

“ How can one help being foolish, when fool- 
ishness is the inherited constitational weakness 
of a woman’s character? That Harry is bent 
upon making himself irresistible, and—I’m 
wretchedly afraid he has succeeded. And don’t 
I know these men are mercenary creatures, every 
one? Take away the well-invested million, and 
what do you think will become of Harry Aller- 
ton’s offer of marriage and declaration of undy- 
ing love made this evening in the garden to 
Florence Eagerton—Miss Eagerton, of Eagerton 
fortunes, you understand?” And the haughty 
beauty gave a scornful laugh whose jarring bit- 
terness sorely touched the already overflowing 
heart of little Flora. 

Suddenly the latter raised her head and dashed 
the tears away proudly. 

“No, no, Florence, they are not all mercenary. 
Truly there is one—but let it pass. Keep it 
still, now, always—dear Florence, I can forego 
the fortune, but I will not lose him!” 

The listener’s face was tarned towards her in 
amazement. 

“Are you insane, Flora? Who is it you will 
not lose?” 

Whereupon Florence and Flora Eagerton, 
arms interlaced, and. chestnut curls and raven 
braids closely blending, told over to each other, 
with an odd mingling of amiles, tears and blushes, 
a long recital—not meant, dear reader, for is 
or me to hear. 

But the next morning, to their mutual aston- 
ishmeht, Maurice and Harry met face to face 
in the library, whither they had repaired to keep 
very different appointments. At the same mo- 
ment the two Miss Eagertons came gliding in; 
but a strange metamorphosis had taken place. 
The tall, queenly maiden wore the simple mus- 
lin, and the tiny sylph was robed in glistening 
gossamer, the white arms circled with bands of 
gold and the chestnut curls looped away with a 
spray of pearl. The gentlemen gazed bewilder- 
edly’at the apparition. One could hardly tell 
which face wore the most blank and pitiable ex- 
pression, of these aatonished lovers. 

Then little Flora laid her head on Maurice’s 
arms, and the brown eyes, the soft brown eyes 
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no change could come upon, looked up to his 
throngh pleading tears. 

“ Maurice, dear Maurice, I answer now—I 
love you. Will it take away the love you offered 
last night, to know I am Florence Eagertoa, who 
commands to-day a milton dollars, but will 
throw them all away to-morrow, if you will not. 
take her with them ?” 

Poor Manurice! what a trial it was! to have 
loved, have wooed and won the heiress, after alt! 
He could scarcely woderstand it yet. But there 
she stood—the same sweet face and gentle eyes 
and glossy curls. He loved her; he could not 
learn to un-love her. What could he do? 

And Florence—shivering and trembling, she 
had turned to the disconcerted Harry. 

“T told yon last night, Mr. Allerton, you 
should have your answer to-day ; bat to-day finds 
me another person, and you are released from 
the Consequences of all attentions bestowed upon 
the heircas. 

One moment, honor to Harry! only one mo- 
ment the doubt and hesitation lingered on his 
face. The next, he had taken respectfully the 
outstretched hand. 

“Tf another person to-day, fair Florence, let 
me repeat anew the declaration; and since you 
are nearer my own station, I shall ventare to 
plead more boldly.” 

What a smile released the compressed ‘and 
quivering lips, as the hand was left in his! Then 
it was little Flora came forward from Maurice's 
encircling arm, saying joyously: 

“She is not quite penniless yet, Mr. Allerton, 
for half my father’s fortene shall be her wedding 
portion. Nay, nay, dear Florence, not a word. 
It is only justice, after this dangerous masquer- 
ade, and Iam only obliging Maurice here, who 
is longing #0 mach to be poor, that he may 
work and become rich. After all, it may bea 
good lesson for each oneof us. Fortune-seeking 
and fortune-hating must both be cured through 
failure, winning both success.” 

Not many months afterward, the newspapers 
were husy over a: fashionable mariage festival, 
where the brides resigned. the names that had 
perplexed acquaintances so.long, and were neither 
Flora nor Florence Eagerton: again. At the 
same time came the announcement of the inven- ' 
tion of a remarkably ingenious machive, which 
was attracting the attention of the whole coun- 
try. So Maurice, fortunate fellow, had won the 
three—wealth and-fame and love! 


HUMAN IGNORANCE. 
ATI nature {s but art unknown to thee; 
‘All chance direction, which thou canst not #9e; 
* All @iscord harmony, not understood ; 
* (Ail pestla¥evil, univoteal good.—Pors. 
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As bubbles break to rise no more, 

As waves dash on the pebbled shore, 

‘With angry surge, or sullen roar, 
‘Then die away, 


80 some vain charm that won thine eyes 

‘With {ts gay splendor from the skies, 

Like bubbles burst, no more Will rise, © 
Nor,Jonger stay ; 


Bo clouds, that darken o'er thy way,’ 
Or grief, that wards can ill portray, 
May come, but coming, will not stay, 
But pass away. 
Then bravely bear all grief or pain, 
And know the sun will shine agein, 
And always brighter after rain, 
Its cheering ray. 


So sit not down to nurse thy grief, 
But seek in duty’s round relief, 
And all thy sorrows shall be brief 
As winter's day. 


‘The soul, full oft by trials tried, 

Ta thus refined and purified, 

And more, to God and heaven allied, 
Rech added day. 


‘Then conjure up no vanished sorrow, 

Nor from the future trouble borrow: 

All needfai grace shall crown to-morrow, 
Ast hes to-day. 
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A SURREPTITIOUS SEA-PIE. 





BY JOSEPH H. WHITMAN. 





T me skipper of the bexk Undine was one of the 
meanest men that ever walked @ quarter-deck. 
His. men often declared that he would “ steal the 
coppers from a dead aigger’s eyes, and then 
swear because they wa’n’t quarters;” and we 
have no doubt but that the assertion was correct. 
Certainly, if the man ever. existed, who was 
capable of committing petit larceny under such 
circumstances, and adding . profanity to the felo- 
nious act, that man was Captain George Lucas, 
maaster and owner of the little bark Undine. 

Such being the character of the captain, it was 
not, by any means, probable that the craw of the 
Undine would ever become enervated by a pro- 
fasion of luxuries, or in any danger of apoplexy 
from high living. On the contrary, they were in 
far gxpater danger of being starved to death, for 
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the supply of food for the forecastle was always 
exeeedingly limited as to quantity, and equally 
poor as to quality. 

Daring the voyage on which occurred the in- 
cident which we are about to relate, the food 
eyen poorer and more grudgingly bestowed than 
usaal, The regular bill of fare, on alternate 
days, was as follows: For breakfast, bread and 
beef, with a small quantity of “hot, wet and 
dirty.” For dinner, beef and bread, with bad 
water ad libitum. For supper, bread and beef 
again, wita a crowning glory to the luxurious 
repast, a half pot of ‘“ water-bewitched and tea- 
begrudged.” On other days, an agreeable variety 
in the bill of fare was made by changing the or- 
der of the dishes at the several meals; thus, for 
instance, for breakfast, beef and bread instead of 
bread and beef, etc. ‘ 

But the landsman reader must not for a mo- 
ment suppose that bread and beef, on any ship, 
much less on board the Undine, means anything 
like the delicious rolls, and light, wheaten loaves, 
or the juicy steaks and noble sirloins to which he 
is accustomed. Far from it. Both the beef and 
broad of: the. Undine were condemned navy 
stores of very uncertain age. The salt junk, 
bosh in color and closeness of fibre,exactly resem- 
bled mahogany, ornamented here and there with 
stripes of a lively green; and the bread, we will 
only say that it teemed with animal life to such 
an extent, that a piece of it, if laid upon the 
deck, would travel off with great rapidity. By 
holding a cake of it between the thumb and 
finger, and giving it a vigorous puff of the breath, 
it could be instantly converted into impalpable 
dust. 

Notwithstanding the vile quality of the bread, 
however, it formed the subject of many jocose 
remarks in the forecastlé, where some of the jolly 
mariners often declared that it was bread and 
meat together—a kind of animated sandwich, in 
fact. 

The sleeping and other accommodations of the 
Undine, were, like their provisions, of the mean- 
est kind ; and, to add to the discomforts of their 
situation, eight able seamen, who composed the 
crew, were not by any means the only occupants 
of the vile little dog kennel which was called by 
courtesy tho forecastle. Innumerable rats and 
mice infested the apartment, and every available 
fissure, as well as the folds of the bedding, 
swarmed with myriads upon myriads of cock- 
roaches—not the comparatively harmless little 
insects which occasionally find their way into the 
abodes of landsmen, but immense and ferocious 
monsters, some of them measuring three or four 
inches in Jength, and so bold in their attacks 
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upon the provisions, and even upon the men 
themselves, as to render them the terror of the 
forecastle. 

- In addition to these troubles, the curse of per- 
petual dampness hung over the miserable fore- 
castle. It was built on deck, having two doors 
pening forward, one on each side of the fore- 
mast; and the Undine, being in the strictest 
sense of the term # “wet craft,” the briny flood 
‘was constantly eddying among the chests upon 
the floor, and often dashing its spray into the 
bunke. The reader can well imagine the condi- 
tion of the Undine’s crew was pitiful indeed; but 
it was not worse than that of many who “go 
down to the sea in ships,” before the mast. 

We have sufficient malice in our composition 
to desire the power to place the author of “A 

«life on the ocean wave,” or any of the innamer- 
able fresh-water, fair-weather sailors, who 
“ blow” so exceedingly about the “romance of 
the sea,” fora few days, only, in just such a place 
as the Undine’s forecastle. How quickly ther 
ideas in regard to salt water would undergo a 
radical change ! 

But that which rendered the whole ship’s com- 
pany, both forward and abaft the mainmast, 
more thoroughly uncomfortable than bad food, 
wet bunks, and vermin could alone have done, 
was the fact that Mrs. Lucas, the captain's wife, 
had accompanied her husband upon the present 
voyage. Being a great termagant, and, withal, 
meaner, if possible, than Captain Lucas, who 
stood in wholesome awe of his better half, the 
unfortunate bark was under petticoat govern- 
ment of the most obnoxious character. 

Although Mrs. Lucas seemed to consider de- 
cent food a superfiluors lnxury for Jack Tar, she 
‘was particularly fond of a well-supplied table for 
her own use; and had compelled her husbend 
and very humble servant to purchase ten pigs 
and several coops of fowls, as well as numerous 
cabin stores of the best quality before leaving 
port. One of the pigs was invariably killed, on 
Saturday afternoon, and served up on the follow- 
ing day for the cabin table, together with a pair 
of fowls; but not a morsel of either of these 
lnxuries ever found its way into the forecastle. 
There was much grumbling at this, and the feel- 
ing of discontent constantly increased, particu- 
larly after the scurvy, which might have beeh 
prevented by o small amount of fresh provision, 
made its appearance in the forecastle. 

On the following Sabbath, while the crew were 
seated at their miserable dinner, the oft-discussed 
subject of the captain’s meanness formed the 
topic of conversation. 

“I say, shipmates, this ‘ere stuff aint fit fora 
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hog to eat, let alone ahaman being,” said one of 
the men. 

“True,” replied another, “ and the worst of it 
is, that the scurvy will soon put us all on the sick 
list, unless we have some fresh provisions.” 

“ Shipmates,” exclaimed a fine-looking man, 
who was considered by all the best seaman 
aboard, “this state of things must not last any 
longer. We must have better grab, and that 
soon, or I will not answer for the consequences. 
I should be the fast man to counsel insubordina- 
tion or mutiny under ordinary circumstances ; 
but in this casc, justice to ourselves demands 
that we no longer submit to be treated like dogs. 
Come; what say you, will you back me up, if I 
will go aft and ask the old man to give us some- 
thing fit for Christians to eat ?” 

“Ay, ay, that we will, Bob, and fight if it 
need be, to protect you from the old man’s an- 
ger,” was the unanimous responsc, for the men 
bad nearly reached the point of desperation. 

Bob accordingly hastened aft, and entering the 
forward cabin, where the captain and his wife, 
and the two mates, were discussing an excellent 
dinner, respectfully stavzd the conditiou of the 
men in the forecastle, and begged for a supply of 
fresh provisions, 

Both mates looked at Bob with an expression 
that said plainly, ‘‘ That's the talk, Bob, we are 
glad to hear you stand up for your rights ;” and 
even the captain seemed half inclined to give the 
man a favorable answer, but before he had time 
to speak, his wife had taken the case into her 
own hands. 

“Leave the cabin instantly, you impudent _ 
wretch,” she exclaimed. ‘You may be sure 
you'll get nothing better than becf and bread this 
voyage, and if you ever again dure to ask for 
more, I hepe Captain Lucas will have you 
flogged. Do you hear? Go, I say?” 

But Bob remained motionless, apparently tak- 
ing no notice of the woman's command. 

“Leave the cabin, Bob, I cannot grant your 
request, and I advise you never aguin to be guilty 
of such a piece of impertinence as coming to me 
with a demand for fresh provisions.” added the 
captain, taking the cue from his superior officer ! 

Bob made no reply to this, but, as he turned 
to depart, he gave Captain Lucas a look which 
caused that wortay officer to wish, in the bottom 
of his heart, that ho dared disobey his wire, and 
give the men something fit to eat, lest a refasal 
should provoke them to open resistance. 

Bob immediately reported the captain’s an- 
ewer in the forecastle, and the many muttered 
curses-upon the head of Captain Lucas and his 
smiable sponse, which followed, were sufficient 
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‘indications of spirit which filed the bosoms-of 


‘what we witl do. 


the men, in view of this outrageous piece of 
tyranny. 

“ And now what do you Propose to do, ship- 
mates?” said Bob: 

“ Anything, Bob,” wasthe reply. -“ Whatever 
plan you may approve of, will sait us, and we'll 
follow you to the death. If yon say go aft and 
put the captain and his wife in chains, and help 
ourselver to the cabin grub, we’re with you.” 

“No,” replied Bob, “ we will not rerort to such 
severe measures at present. But I'll tell you 


in spite of the old man, a6 good a meal as ean 
be prepared from the stores provided for the use 
of the cabin.” 

“Good good,” shouted the men. 

“ We'll have eea-pie with the fixins, im this 
forecastle, in the early part of the middle watch 
to-morrow night,” continued Bob.; 

“Bravo, Bob! Bat how fe this to be brought 
about ?” 

“Listen to me and you shall know.” -And 
Bob proceeded to explain his plan, giving each 
‘of hia shipmates some particular duty to perform 
‘tn the way of perfecting the arrangements for a 
surreptitious sea-pie, to be served up atthe mid- 
night hour, on Monday night. 

Every one codially approved the plan, and 
during the following night some of the men con- 
trived to enter the half-deck, and procere from 
the cabin stores ample materials for a samptu- 
ous banquet, not forgetting to add to their plan- 
der two bottles of brandy, and a box of figs fur a 
dessert. All these articles wete then concealed 
im the forecastle, ready for use’ on the Ralvotts, 
night. 

The starboard watch kept the first foar hoors 
on deck, on Monday night ; but instead uf tarn- 
ing in at eight bells, the larboard witch sito te- 
mained on deck to await a favorable opportemity 
to commence operations. By two bells (uine 
o’clock P. M.) a profound ailence reigned over 
the Undine. The inmates of the cabin hud all 
sank into slumber, and the second mats had 
mowed himself into a surmy corner by the taffredit, 
and lighted a cigar with the intention of enjoying 
@ quict reverie, and perhaps, if all seemed to Bs 
going slong safely, a stolen nap. 

And now the members of both watches as 
to make busy but noiseless preparations fur their 
sea-pre. In the first place, two strong men crept 
steulthily into the cook’s sleeping-room, whivh 
adjoined the galley, and seizing the slambering 
doctor, quickly bound him hand-and foot, and 
gagged him to prevent his outcries from arousing 
the people aft ; for he was » faithful tool-of she 
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captain, and wotfld have prevented the operations 
of the amtatedtr cobks, if he had not beun’ placed 
in limbo. 

One of the pigs was then canght, and before 
he trad time to utter more than a single stifled 
squeal, his innocent throat was ont so cffeettmily 
that he died without a sttuggle. In the mean- 
time, others of the crew had built a ronring fite 


| in the galley stove, and as soon as the water in 


We will have one good meal ' 


the coppers had reached the boiling point, ‘the 
pig was Rastily deptived of his hirentc covering, 
anid cat up into pieces of suitable size for a sea- 
pie. Two of the fattest fowls were alao deprived 
of existetice, and prepared for roasting. 

For more than to hours the’ men pursued 
their tisks without molestation,. or discovery ; 


-Dut just as Bob thad pronounced the sea-pie 


“done to a charm,” and the fowls ‘almost 
cooked,” the sévond mate, who had ‘just awak- 
ened from a long nap, chanced tc strol] forward. 
To his surprise, he observed that the gulley fire 
‘was in full blast, and his surprise was not lossened 
when, upon entering the galley, ho discovered all 
hands officiating as cooks. 

“ What in time does this mean, boys?” he asked. 

‘The men promptly explained the matter, telting 
him that they had-deterttined to have one good 
meal, let the consequences be what thoy might. 

“I don’t blame you a bit, boys,” said th. sec- 
ond mate, “and 1 wish I badn’t found it out; 
‘but I suppose I'shati be obliged to repor yan to 
the okt man, ot ‘He'll give! me purtivalar fits.” 

“We ghull eat our seh-pie in spite of the old 
man, sir,” reptiéd’ Bob. “So you may tell him 
a8 soon as yout please.” 

“No, I writ cotthim ill just before eight bella, 
#0 you hurry wp and get'everything ready by 
that time.” And the second mate retumed to 
the quarter deck. : 

Bat the dinner was not quite ready to be placed 
tpon the tuble, when the bell struck eight, and 
the captain, whe had beon aronsed a few minutes 
Previous to thas time by the second mate, made 
his appearance at the galley. 

“Here's a pretty go!" he exclaimed, in a tow- 
ering passion. “ Come ont of that galley, every 
mother’s son of you, or I'll bréak your heads!” 
And he was about to enter the gulluy, when he 
observed that.the men’ were approaching the 
door to prevent his progtess with drawn sheath- 
knivee in their hands, and very prudently chunged 
his mind, and remained upon the ontside. 

After vainly commanding the men to come on 
deck, be hastened aft’ to procure the assistanée of 
the mate, but was met ‘on: the way by his wife, 
who had learned what was some on forward 
from the second: niute. E 
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“ T’'ll put a stop to their-doings,” she exelnimed. 
“T'll teach ’em to kill my pigs, and make ses- 
pies atnight!” And she rushed furiously toward 
‘the galley. 

Captain Lucas thought that she was drawing 
it rather strong when she spoke of “my pigs,” 
which he himself had bought and paid for; bat 
he dared not correct the error, and silently fel- 
lowed his enraged spouse to the galley. 

“O, you impudent dog, how dare you kill 
my pigs!” exclaimed the tigress to ‘Bob, who 
stood in the galleydoor. And as she spoke, she 
fixed her nails deep in his cheek. —~ 

Bob hastily retreeted into the galley, pursued 
‘by the fury, who quickly succeeded in tearing a 
handful of hair from bis head. Captain Lucas, 
perceiving that his beloved wife ‘had gained an 
‘entrance into the enemy’s camp, attempted to 
follow her; but the galley door was suddealy 
slammed in his face, and fastened upon the in- 
side. Immediately after, he heand a smothered 
scream from the pertner of his bosom, and in- 
‘wardly thanked his stars that she, and not hisa- 
self, was in the clutches of the enemy. 

Assoonas the galley door had been vlosed, 
one of the men had approached the raging Ama- 
zon from behind, and dexterously slipped a large 
bag—ueed for boiling duff in—over her head, 
drawing the mouth of the bag close together 
around her neck by means of its.string. Finding 
hergelf so unexpectedly bagged, she began to 
scream and struggle violently to escape from the 
grasp of her captors; bat, in spite of her efforts, 
her hands were speedily bound Behiad her back, 
after which a whole bucketfal of dirty water was 
poured upon her head, and then the galley door 
‘wns opened, and she was bendled out on deck in 
the most unceremonions manner imaginable. 

Captain Lucas, as in duty bound, sprang:to 
the assistance of his spouse, -but -he could scarcely 
avoid laughing aloud for very joy,'at the sight 
of her sorry condition ;-for she had offen given 
him a striking specimen of ber pugilistic skill, 
which he had not dared to resent. Of course, he 
gave vent to niany expressions of syuspathy ; 
but as he conducted her into the cabin, he falt, 
in his heart, that he could freely forgive the men 
for stealing and cooking his pig, in consideration 
of the wholesome chastisement whieh they had 
inflicted upon his termagant wife. 

Meantime, the men improved the opportanity 
offered by the captain’s absence frem. the seene 
of action, to convey their sea-pie and “fixins” 
to the forecastle ; for-although both mates stood 
by the galley door, they had ao desire to: oppose 
the men’s operations. A table had been eon- 
structed in the forecastle, by placing boaade upon 
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soxersl chests eat on enil; and after driving: the 
cockroaches back, so as 40 leave the festive boand 
free from these pests, the men proceeded to eet 
out their dishes in tempting array. Tho .sea- 
pie, which had been made under Bob's immediate 
supervision, occupied the centre of the table, and 
was flanked by the two roasted fowls. Thexe- 
maining surface of the boani was covered with 
various delicacies which had: been procured from 
the cabin stores. Tin pane served for plates; 
and sheath-kaoives and spoons performed the 
onerous duty of conveying huge mouthsfal of 
food from the dishgs 40 the capaciews. “ potayo 
traps” of the hungry seamen. 

Before the amen sat down to their feast, they 
took the precaution te fasten the forecastle dooxs 
upon the inside ; and when Captain Lucas, after 
comforting his injuved wife to the best of his 
ability, with woeds of sympathy and a stiff gleas 
of gin and water, ceturmed ferward, he found 
that his rebellious subjects were ‘non comeatibus.’* 
Upon this, he turned to the mate, who stood near 
by, and exoleimed in a lend voice, expresaly. in- 
tended to reach the ears of the men: 

“We will leave them alone, sir, for the pres- . 
ent; but let all hands be summoned aft imme 
diately after breakfast, to-morrow morning ; and 
then, sir, we shall seo—what we shall see!” 

And having delivered these words of terrible 
import, he strutted majestically aft and retired to 
his berth. ‘ 

Before the men in the forecastle had tasted a 
morsel of the tempting dishes before them, they 
had set apart.a generous share for their two ship, 
mates who were eompelied.to zamain on deck 
one.at the wheel, and the other upon the lookout 5 
bat as soon asthe old man had gone below, the 
neato hastened aft, and, taking the wheel from the 
helmsman’s hands, bade him “go for’ard and 
help his shipmates scoff their sea-pia ;” while the 
second mate, in like mapper, relieved the look, 
out man. 5 

‘AM things earthly have an end ;” and the mid- 
night meal of our heroes, although enjoyed with 
a sect which @ well-fed landsman ean form 20 
conception of, and.greatly prolonged by means 
of the two bottles of brandy aforesaid, was no 
exception to.this general rule. When every one 
had become fully sasiaGed with eating and drink- 
ing, the fragments of the repast were carefully 
gathered up, the table.was removed, and overy- 
thing restored to ite wonted.condition. Last of 
all, the captive cook was released from his 
bonds; after which, the second mate and his 
westch arent. below, to spend the two.hours yet re- 
maining of their watch below, while the port 
watchtopkpoesssaion of the desk. 


‘TRE MIDMIGHT MEAT. 


Directly after breakfast, next ‘morning, all 
himds were summoned aft, aad promptly obeyed 
the call. Mrs. Captain Lucas and her husband 
(we place these individuals in the order of their. 
Teapective positions on board), together with the 
two mates, were standing around the main-deck 
capstan, evidently holding a council of war. 
At length Captain Lucas exclaimed : 

“Men, you are-aware of the fact that you-have 
committed a great outrage, which calls for im- 
mediate punishment; but as I am willing to be- 
lieve that you were so far deluded as to. think 
that your conduct was jestifiahle upon certain 
grounds, I have decided to temper justice with 
mercy, and, if you will reveal the name of your 
leader, the rest of you shall escape, this time, 
scot free?” 

This “ pooty” dectamation, delivered in a 
melo-dramatic style, did not seem to have the 
effect upon the men which Captain Lucaa had 
expected ; for, instead of promptly betreying their 
leader, and humbly thanking their captain for 
his clemency, they only winked at each other and 
smiled contemptnously, 

“I give you one minute te decide,” eontinned 
the captain, with rising anger. “Tell me who 
is your leader, or I’ll flog the whole lot of you 
within an inch of your lives !” 

“You'd better not try to falfit that threat, 
captain!’ replied Bob, calmly, stepping out 
from among his companions. 

“ Better not, eh? You infernal scoundrel, do 
you know whom you are speaking to? I guess 
net; but you will know very soon. Here, Mr. 
Davis,” he contimeed, addressing the mate, 
“seize this fellow to the shear pole in the main 
rigging. Make a spread eagle of him, and give 
him the end of fie mises sheet Gl be sae aan 
move nor speak !”” 

“If you flog him, sir, you must flog the whole 
of us; and before you can do thet, yo must kill 
us!” exelaimed another of the men. 

“What! will you mutiny, yon wrettHes?” 
demanded Lucas. 

“Ay, sir, if thexe’s no other way to settle the 
‘Matter; and if it comes to fighting, six, you had 
better make your will and say your prayers ; for 
wé might as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb, 
and both you amd your wife will soon be food 
for sharks 1" 

“Thete are bold words!” cried Captain 
Lucas, with forced calmness ; but, as he gazed in 
the faces of his men, he began to turn pale and 
his limbs trembled slightly, for he saw fight in 
their eyes, and began to realise that they meant 
Just what they said. 

“ Mr. Davis, why don’t pou obey your eap- 
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tein’s. command and fing that villain?” inter- 
posed Mrs. Lucas. 

“Because.I do not see fit to do it, madam,” 
replied the mate, calmly. 

“And you intend $o disobey your captain ?” 

“ Yes, madam ; I do in that respect, most cer- 
tainky. I will never raise my hand to punish 
the men for their deeds of. last night, for I think 
theiy conduct was perfectly right and justifiable.” 

“Se do I,” added the second mate; “and as’ 
for flogging the men, why Captain Lucas may do 
it himself, for all me. Bat I wouldn’t advise 
him to try the experiment.” 

“Do you hear that, Captain Lucas?” ex- 
claimed his wife, in a furions rage, 

“Ido; and I am astonished to find that my 
officers are. disposed to justify the conduct of a 
mutigous qrew. However, if they refuse to do 
theie duty, I must do it myself.” And he ‘ad 
vanced towards Bob with the evident intention of 
striking him in the face; but the latter quickly 
drew his sheath-knife, and would certainly have 
planged it.into tite captain’s bosom, if the mate 
had not opportunely sprung between them, 
grasped Bob by the collar with one hand and the 
captain’s shoulder with the other, and while 
holding them apart at arm’s length—for he was 
a very powerful man—be exclaimed : 

“ Have done with this nonsense! You, Bob, 
put up.your knife; and you, Captain Lucas, will 
do well to send the men for’ard and say no more 
about the matter.” 

“Let me go, Davis!” replied the captain, 
trembling violently, and struggling to escape 
from the grasp of the mate. 

Davis immediately released him, taking care, 
however, to keep between him and the men; but 
thie precaution was.not needed, for the captain 
had no intention of eseaying another attack, and 
with a face as pale as death, he turned to the 
men and exclaimed : 

“ You have got the advantage of me for the 
time ; but your triamph will be « short one, for 
there will come a fearful reckoning when we get 
into port. Go for’ard, you villains, and attend to 
your duty !”" 

‘The men were not slow to obey this com- 
mand, for they would have been sorry to resort 
to violence, although they would have done so, 
rather than submit to punishment. 

‘Mrs. Lacas had fainted at the moment when 
Bob had menaced her hosband’s life with his 
knife ; and as the men departed from the quarter- 
deck, the captain silently raised his wifo from the 
deck and bore her below. 

From that time forth, no allusion was ever 
madeby. the cegtain, his wife, or the mates, to the 
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events which we have just descrited ; but by the 
captain’s orders, a pig and a pair of fowls were 
cooked for the forecastle every Sunday for our 
dinner. 

By the time the Undine arfived in port, Cap- 
tain Lucas had either forgotten the matinous 
condnct.of his crew, or had repented of his hasty 
design of proceeding against them. However 
that may be, it is certain that no legal measures 
were taken against them; but one and all de- 
serted the bark and speedily shipped in other 
veasels, where they found better fare and more 
comfortable quarters than the Undine had ever 
afforded, even in her palmiest days. 





A SINGULAR CASE. 


In Dr. Currie’s work, on tho authority of Dr. 
Robertson, Surgeon General of the Naval Hos- 
pital at Barbadoes, is narrated the following sin- 
gular cffects of cold water by absorption and its 
medicated influence upon the body: A gentle- 
man whose name was Weeks, a resident of the 
island, and a great votary of Bacchus, for twenty 
years was in the daily habit of intoxicating him- 
self. In this state he was taken to a pond, in 
which he lay and slept, supported by a negro 
servant. Inone or two hours he awoke, feeling 
no las:itude, no headache, no debility, no nausea, 
bat cheerful and refreshed, and free from all the’ 
effects of inebriation. On one occasion his ser- 
vant who watched him fell asleep himself, and 
his master was nearly drowned. He then hada 
trough constructed, with a pillow to accommo- 
date his head ; and on this being filled with cold 
water, he was thrust therein whenever he-was 
@vercome by deep potations. He said his sensa- 
tions were very pleasant. During one day 
abroad he alternately got drunk and sober three 
times before miduight. He revived each time by 
sleeping in cold water. The last time he was so 
immoderately intoxicated that his friends took 
him in a chair, carried him to a pond, immersed 
him in water to bis chin, and there held him for 
an hour. At hoinehe would sleep in his watery 
bed one, two and even three hours, and ever ex- 
periencing the greatest refreshment. When his 
wife or family required him, they would wake 
him up by taking out the plug and allowing the 
water to escape, when he would pleasantly com- 
plain of the ‘‘loss of his bed clothes.” Sleeping 
on one occasion in the trough without the water, 
he was seized with extreme rigor and chills; fol- 
lowed by fever and rheumatism. He lived, how- 
ever, some years longer, but drauk to excess and 
died of apoplexy in the 64th year of his age. 





AFFECTION. 
There is in life no blessing like affection ; 
It soothes, it hallows, elevates. subdues, 
And bringeth down toearth ite native heaven; 
It sita beside the cradle patient hours, 
‘Whose sole contentment Is to watch and love; 
It bendeth o'er the death-bed, snd conceals 
‘Its own despair with words of faith and hope. 
Life hath nought eles that may supply its piace; 
Veid is ambition, cold is vanity, 
And wealth an empty glitter without love. 





THE MIDNIGHT MEAL 


NEEDLE-WORK, 


There is something extremely pleasant, and 
even touching—at least, of very sweet, soft, win- 
ning effect—in this peculiarity of necdle-work, 
distinguishing women from men. Our own sex 
is incapable of eny such by-play aside from the 
main business of life; but women—be they of 
what earthly rank they may, however gifted with 
intellect or genius, orendowed with awfal beaut 
—have always some little handiwork ready to fill 
the tiny gap of every vacant'moment. A needle 
is familiar to the fingers of them all. A queen, 
no doubt, plies it on occasion ; the woman-poet 
can use it as adroitly as her pen; the woman’s 
eye that has discovered a new star, turns from its 
glory to send the polished little instwenment 
gleaming along the hem of her kerchief, .or to 
darn a casual fray in her dress. And they have 
greatly the advantage of us iu this respect. The 
slender thread of silk or cotton keeps’ them 
anited with the small, familiar, gentle interests of 
life, the,continually operating influences of which 
do so much for the health of the character, and 
carry off what would otherwise be. a dangerous 
accumulation of morbid sensibility. A ‘vast deal 
of human sympathy runs along this electric line, 
stretching from the throne to the wicker-chair of 
the humblest seamstress, keeping high and low 
in a species of communion with their kindred 
beings. Methinks it is a token of healthy and 
gentle characteristics, when women of high 
thoughts and accomplishments love to sew, espe- 
cially as they are néver more at_ home with their 
own hearts, than while so occupied.—Hawthorne’s 
New Komance. 

———+--= 


ANTIQUES. 


In no particular has the present generation be- 
come more fastidious than in what is requisite for 
the use of ladies in their own dressing-rooms. 
Essences, powders, pastes, washes for the hair, 
washes for the skin, recall the days of one’s 
grandmother, when such appurtenances were 
thought essential, and were essential; for 
our great-grandmothers were not rigid in 
points of personal cleanliness; and it is only 
uncleanliness that requires scents to conceal 
it, and applications to repair its ravages. Our 
great-grandmothers wore powder and pomatum, 
and had their hair dressed three times a week ; 
going to bed in the cushioned stracture, after 
suffering torture for some hours, lest they should, 
in the weakness of human infirmity, lean back in 
their chairs. Our great-grandmothers, too, had 














their white kid gloves sewn to the bottom of each ° 


sleeve, lest they should incur the calamity of a 
sun-burnt arm. Our great-grandmothers were 
afraid of cold water, and delicately wiped their 
faces with the corner of a towel no larger than a 
pocket-handkerchjef. There were those amongst 
them who boasted that they had never washed 
their faces in their whole span of existence, lest 
it should spoil their-complexions, but had only 
passed'a cambric handkerchief over the,delicate 
brow and checks, wetted with elder-flower-water 
or rose-water.— The Habits of Good Society. 








Happiness is not in a cottage, nor in poverty, 
nor in learning, nor in ignorance, nor in a pas- 
sive life; but in’ doing right from right motives. 


MX. SYREN. 
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BY ERWIN & LEIGH. 





‘Sho Winter's drear and chilling blast 
. Sereope sadly o'er the little mound, “1 
» Where, mit the anow, thy form is esat-~ 
Is cast upon the frosen ground. 


The flowers were springing in the vale, 
‘The summer wind was sighing low, , 
When death drew nigh, and then the wail— 
‘The wail of anguish spoke thy woe. 


‘Thy Mpark of joy, thy earthly boon 
‘Lies mouldering now beneath the sod: 
‘Why ehould that tiny form so scon— 
‘80 soon have pressed the frosen clod? 


Bre scarce its gentle secents formed 
Sweet words to bless thy heart, 
Desth woke thy fears, and thod warned— 
‘Was warned that bliss from thee must part. 





Consamrat.} 
MY SYREN: 


— or, — 


THE DEMON-LOVER. 





. BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 


1.—SALOME, ; , 

In the singular, nay, improbable tale which I 
have now, for the first time, resolved to reveal to: 
the world, I expect not to receive the slightest 
credence or faith. It is not for this purpose that, 
I thus consent to unbosam myself of the atart- 
ling secret of my life—far from it. But to the 
end that those who have so earnestly, perhaps 
kindly, remonstrated with me, becayse I have 
chosen to wrap myself up in an impenctrable 
germent of repulsion, and who have striven in- 
cessantly to compel me to mingle with the world 
and my fellow-beings—in order that these may 
understand my motives for doing as I have. 
done, and fully appreciate the fact that I am not 
ungrateful—I am about to unfold to them and to 
the world, my narrative. To. them, and to the 
world I dedicate it; convinced that whilst they 
will rigorously discard, as the veriest fiction, 
every line of it, they will at least pity and re- 
spect the misfortunes of one whose mind, as they 
will erroneously judge, has become thereby 
shattered. if Asie, ees 
But first, © word—let me present a theory 
which has of late been irresistibly forced upon 
my mind. That there are mysteries around and 


about us, standing ont boldly, even in the eye of 
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the noonday sum, no buman creature will dis- 


pute. Mysteries all will concede; but capable, 
all will say, of elucidation upon natural princi- 
ples. Iam tempted to smile derisively at such 
positions. The truth, I yeligiously believe, is 
here; that there are, even in the centre of our 
most material being, phenomena which can never 
be reduced to any origin in natural causes, but, 
which are known and comprehended by few, in- 
finitely few, among mankind. There arc, as I 
think, sight-seers, whose unveiled eyes can see 
almost nightly the fleshless phantoms of an un- 
seen world ; and there are phenomena in this 
life which can be comprehended by few—ex- 
plained by none. But my tale, when I have 
told is, will perfectly explain my meaning. 

‘The year 183- found me fairly launched upon 


.| a career which bore every promise of being a 


singularly prosperous and happy one. I was 
young, and buoyant with hope, wealthy, and had. 
honorably concluded a full university course, and 
joyfully throwing books and duties to the winds, 
T hastened away from England, intent upon a 
fall tour of the continent. Chance, more 

any special inclination, led me first to Paris ; and 
here commenced the remarkable train of circam- 
stances which have so wonderfully influenced 
my destiny. 

The firet circumstance to which I particularly: 
allade, occurred at one of those grand, carnival- 
like balls, for which the French metropolis is so 
renowned. As the evening wore on, I retired 
somewhat apart from tne throngs of dancers 
which crowded the saloons, and leaning careless- 
ly against a marble column, occupied myself 
with listening to the swell of the music, which 
seemed to roll upward, and break in great waves 
of melody against the frescoed ceiling, and in 
watching the movements of the fast-flitting forms 
around me. 

_ Opposite where P was standing, and a little 
distance away, was another column, like that 
against which | was supported. I stood with 
my back towards it, but I had in some indefinite 
manner contracted the idea that it was also being 
oceupied. * 

“Twill conjecture first, and then turn and 
discover,” was my thought. “If any person, 
who should it be who retires from such a scene 
of enjoyment, to make himself miserable with 
his thoughts? Some cynic, like myself, I will 
engage—but let me be certain.” 

With the words, I cast a glance over my 
shoulder, at the place just spoken of. The 
glance became instantly riveted into a fixed and 
continued gaze; and changing my position, that 
I might seo it more perfectly, I folded my arms, 
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‘ahd bestowed evéry facalty of my senses upon |’ 


she rapt contemplation of the remarkable: ob- 
ject which I behétd. 

This object was 4 woman—« girl—which, I 
could not determine, for she seemed to partake 
so strangely of the distinguishing qualities of 
both. Her figure was slight and gracefal, and 
yet rounded into a perfect womanly develop- 
ment ; so that before her face was faulty exposed 
to my observation, I intuitively began to wonder 
whether that face were in reality that of child- 
hood or womanhood. In a moment she turned, 
looking directly towards me; and amit the 
thrilling raptures of a sensation perfectly new, I 
confessed to myself that here was a living ideal 
of beauty—ay, and a more glorious one than I 

* Ind ever dared to dream of. : 

That face I hatdly dare describe. Ever be- 
fore me, sleeping or waking, since my earliest 
boyhood, although I had never yet beheld it m- 
til that eventful moment—and ever haunting me 
since with its weird enchantiient, gazing at me ap 
if daguerreotyped upon thé paper upon which I 
write, with ‘all its wonderful loveliness—how, 
how can I describe it? If I could, I would give 
you an idea of an qval, olive, Italian face, sct in 
® frame-work of raven-hued hair—of a clear, 
translucent complexion, which I fancied might 
be stained with the shadow of the rich blood be- 
neath—of a forehead like a smooth tablot of ala- 
baster—eyes, dark, glorious, dreamy, passionate 
eyes, into which you might look smd fancy you 
could see the image of a soul fluttering down in 
their clear depths, like the shadows of tall trees 
which seem to lie upon the bottom of: some clear, 
waveless lake—lips which parted just enough to 
disclose a line of dazzling white beneath—a neck 
which would not have graced so welt the shoul- 
ders of a quoen—~I would telt you of these, and 
more, I would tell you of her, as I afterwards 
knew and loved Her—but I“ forbear. Smile, if 
you please, but I cannot speak of her as I would ; 
language is feeble, speech seéms weak and impo- 
tent to express what I then felt. 

- She turned und saw me, and in an instent her 
eyes seemed to be riveted upon me with all thé 
fascination with which I trad looked upon her. 
She smiled a sweet, sunny smile, and beckotied 
me to approach. Had a lighted shell laid at her 
feet, I could not have hésitated; attracted, and 
yet repelled by an undefinable something in her 
whole person and actions, for which I could not 
aevount, I advanced eagerly to where she stodd. 
The spell of magnetism was upon ‘me; that 
etrange, mysterious agency by which the himan 
will can triamph and be trianrphed over. What 
a mighty, what a fedrfal phenomenon ff this! 


MY SYREN. 


With a complete intoxication of delight, I sub- 
mitted myself to the influences which had thas 
enddenly surrounded me. Of what we talked, 
I remember nothing; I merely remember that 
we did converse together, and that I at length 
learned that thy companio” was sn Italearconnt- 
ess. I called her Sdlonie, as she had requested 
metodo. I léarned, too, that her husband had 
died some months before, and that she had sought 
refuge from hér loneliness in the gay circles of 
Paris. At length, she took my arm, and we 
walked together throngh the saloons. ,I felt in- 
spired, elevated toa higher level, by the influence 
of my companion ; this brief association with 
her seemed to endow mie with new powers. The 
consciousness that those dark eyes were conatant- 
ly upon me, the sored of her voice, the contact 
of her-arm, $i] thrilled we wich emotiows un- 
apeakablo. H I speak extravagantly, I also 
speak faithfully, and of & fnental delirium eom- 
pletely absorbing. 

Bat this was merely: the begiauing of my en- 
thrallment. Sleeping or waking, my visions were 
now of one bright presénce—and this Salome. 
Accident, of mote frequently, design, broaght us 
daily together. I strove.not te conceal from my- 
self, nor from others, the fact that my life had 
found its one grand master-passion—love for the 
beautiful countess. I know not how to account. 
for the perfect submission under which I acted, 
unresisting as i wai, unless updn the principle of 
that magnetiém to which I have before alluded. 
I was passively fettored imto a servitude more 
grateful than ever before blessed a bunan dfes- 
tare. Thé blush; the trembling of tha lip, the 
downcast eye, with which at length Salotie con- 
fessed her love, were as hetildsté coafirm and 
proclaim my happiness. Never, wever bed it 
entered into thy ftwagitiation to conceive that 
such happiness was contained apen esith, ss 1 
experiericed in that siomitat. We were married 
withont a week's diley, di@ retiring ftom thé 
great world of Paris to & suburban villa, Where 
Salomd had sottetimeds resorted, we prepeifed to 
falf together our anticipations of wedded bliss. 
Our acquaintances iti the city were few ; friemds 
we neither sought nor desired ; we wero best sat~ 
isfied to distard éverything that might have ins 
truded upon the délightfil harmony of odr ins 
tercourse, and to live in and for each other. And 
if I linger ovér thest days of uitslloyed bmpp!- 
ness, it is becanse theit remembrance isso strony 
as to become almost part and parcel of the sab- 
stunce of the mid itself. 

E Have said that I was petfeetly heppy,; but 
perhape there slictld-be here made a snigie rev 
etvation: Sivén tc thts carly ‘dhy; I chee temsent- 
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uber to have scott at tittite, shaded of sadnets steal” 
over the face of my wife, seemingly denoting the 
presence of troubleor fear. Yet, when I tender- 
ly questioned her-as to the cause of her emotion, 
ehe would again recall; with an effort, the bright 
ness to her eyes, and scatter my surmises by & 
light, joyous laugh. Once, in particular, I saw 
her, when she must have thought no eye was ob- 
serving her. She sat leaning hér face npon her 
Wand ; tears trickled over her cheek, and het lips 
trembled convulsively. The next instant her 
head was bowed into hér lap, herform swayed to 
and fro like a willow, and bitter sighs of agony 


welled up from het breast. In an instant I was’ 


by her side, Kneeling and clasping her in my 
arms. She looked up, her head fell upon my 
bosom, and a torrent of tears fell from het eyes. 

For s moment, neither of us contd speak. As 
for me, I knew not what to feat; thouglits of 
impending evil flitted darkly through thy brain, 
and some great sorrow seetnedt about to over- 
whelm me. Her vdice, as she recoveted from fier 
agitation, first aroused tre: 

“Forgive my weakness, Ethel.” And het 
white arms were wound rtoré ¢losely about my 
neck. “It is nothing which should éanse ether’ 
of us to fear. Let me keép my secret, foolish as 
it is. I will forget it and be happy again.” 

“ You love me, Salome *” 

. “If I thought you doubted it for at instaxit, I 
could take my life. Love you, Ethel? Better, 
my beloved, than yott cxti ever know I" 

. The words were: spoken tm att inexpreséitly 
tender voice. They chased away ail doubts; 1 
kissed her, and was once more happy. 

11.—THE DEMOX. 

I have dwelt at some length apon the singular 
manner. of my introdtction to Salome, and upon 
those things that wete most notable daring the 
first month of our martied life, at the delightful 
litle villa where we had secluded ourselves, stm- 
ply becanse I have deemed it necessaty that they 
ehoutd properly precede the narrative of the in 
credible events at which I have now arrived. 
These are occutréntes which sre shrowded in 
mystery stil. Lonely and heartbroken, for 
twenty years I have miserably brooded over this 
fearful enigma, ind vainly—the misfortune which 
has blinded me, I cannot comprehend. 

But let me recur to my story. It was upoh a 
sultry, oppressive afternoon of summer. All 
the neighborhood seemed resting under the dall, 
drowsy influence of the heat. There was hatdly 
a sdund or a stir of life about the villa; Salome, 
as I supposed, was in her room, in another part 
of the house, awd I was alone in the drawing 
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room. I had Beet lyltig at full-length upot!’ the 
sofa, reading ¢ favorite author; but as the firtt 
insensibility of sleep overcame me, the vole 
feif from my hand, ant I closed my eyes ina 
doze, which séon strengthened into sleep, deep 
atid unconscious. 

How long this slamber lasted, Ihave no meats 
of knowing. Wher I did awake, it was with a 
stdden thrill and shodder which ran through 
every nerve of my body.: The transition from 
sltinber to’ wakefulness was instantaneous—pro- 
daced ‘by a sudden and inexplicable conviction 
of datiger, which sped with lightning-like rapidity 
throtigh my mental befng, éven while I slept. I 
awoke ; and as F stilt Iny pon the sofa, my eyes 
fell tpon the object which must have filled the 
very #tmnosphere aroiind me with the breath of 
alarm. ‘ 

Ie wag an object frightfal and hideous in the 
highest degree, stamting in the doorway, anf? 
glaring upon me with the eye of a basitisk—the 
figure of an old hag, tall und bony, clad in tatters, 
atid repelant with all the accompaniments which 
wickedness gives’ to: age; while in her lug, 
skinny fingers, she clutched a gleaming knife! 
For a fall mintite she stood thus, actually gloat- 
ing over foo witty her evil eye, like a very fiend; 
and sitketring with the very apprehension of dan- 
ger which had seized me, I lay powerless; bound 
in' the faseiation of her dreadful presence. I 
was as hetpiene as-if bound with cords ; with all 
my frantic exertions, F could not move muscle. 
Fitrally, in my efforts, I uttered w faint cry, and 
at the sound the hag started fiercely towards me. 
In an instant she was bending over me, I conld 
foe! bee ot breath upon my cheek, and the glitter ° 
of the uptaised kiiffs flashed i my eyes. Break- 
ing, with one mighty effort, the inffnence which 
had thas far rendered the powerless, I caught her 
hand as it descended; driving the weapon with 
trae aim to my’ heart. ‘The blow was arrested 
bately in time; sn@ snatching away the knife, I 
sprang up fo grapple with my assailant. But 
she was already defeated—turning, with a yell of 
rage, she fled from the room. She had but fair- 
ly G@isappeared when I reached the door in the 
parsalt, when ty feet were arrested as I met my 
wif ih the doorway, face to face. Recoiling in 
surprise, I exctaimed:: 

“Good heavens, Saldme—she cannot have 
harmed you! - Where is she? Which way did 
ahe got” 

“She, Rehel—whor can you mean?” she 
asked, with an inflection of surprise. 

* That infernal hag, who would have murdered 
me! She passed from this door but thit 
mortrent.” : 
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- Salome shook her head incredulously. Pass- 
ing rapidly to the outer door, I looked out, and 
then made a circuit of the house and out-build- 
ings. Not yet convinced, I returned to the house 
and thorouhly searched every apartment, and 
still no living creature could be seen! Half- 
doubting my own existence I descended again 
to the drawing-room, revolving this unaccount- 
able occurrence in my thoughts. That Salome 
must have met the hag, whoever sbe might be, 
had the latter escaped by the duor,.as I was con- 
fident she had done, I was well satisfied; that 
she was not in the house, I was as well assured ; 
and that she had time to spirit herself out of 
sight duxing the few seconds in which I spoke 
with my wife, I knew was impossible. Where, 
then, was she? The whole transaction had oc- 
cupied not more than five minutes, and this in 
broad daylight, and yet I was never, before so 
sorely bewildered. It was inexplicable. 

Salome was in the drawing-room when I re- 
turned. In a few hurried and excited words, I 
related to her all that had happened. She was 
pasfectly calm, save a slight trémbling of the lips, 
and smiling as I paused, she said : 

‘You have dreamed a frightful dream, my 
dear Ethel, and seen a frightful apparition. Do 
not, I entreat of yqu, sleep upon your back in 
the daytime.” 

“You disbelieve it, then ?”’ I exclaimed,.warm- 
ly. “But mysteriour as this strange affair sure- 
ly. is, I will always affirm that it was not a dream, 
bata terrible actuality. And look—as I live, 
here is the very knife with which she menaced 
me!” 

The weapon still lay upon the sofa, where it 
had fallen during the scuffle ; and holding it up, 
Lexhibited it to Salome An instant pallor 
whitened her cheeks, and as I saw that she was 
about to fall, I hastened to support her. ‘ 

“O God, this is terrible!” she murmured, and 
almost immediately lapsed inte unconsciousness. 
Placing her upon the sofa, I called her attend- 
ant, and then left the room. Mystery seemed to 
accumulate upon mystery. Why was it that my 
wife hed exhibited such emotion upon beholding 
theknife? Was it merely because the certainty 
of my miraculous escape from a most deadly 
peril was thus forcibly brought home to her? 
These and a hundred other questions I asked 
myself, but left them all unangwered. The whole. 
occurrence was so clouded with doubt, and yet 
a0 startling in its nature, as:.to throw me into a 
fever of painful anxiety, 

Gradually, imperceptibly, as I pondered in 
secret upon these matters, 1 was startled to dis- 
cover that my thoughts had wandered entizely 
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from the maysterious hag, and her fiendish design, , 
and were fixed intently upon the conduct of my 
wife. And though, in the agony which the dis- 
covery caused, I endeavored to pluck the strange 
suspicion from my heart, I was forced to the 
conviction that Salome knew, in whole or in 
part, what had happened in the drawing-room, 
when she met me at the door! 

True, I arrived at this conviction by no process 
of reasoning ; but the conviction was absolute, 
nevertheless. _ It was gained purtly by reflecting 
upon her actions upon this occasion; partly, 
and which I am compelled to add, by the thought 
of her unaccountable emotion exhibited upon, 
other occasions, which I have before alluded to; 
and quite as much by the suspicion, perfectly 
shadowy and intangible, but which I had formed 
and directed towards Salome. In short, there 
was no certainty ; I merely entertaincd a base- 
less presentiment. 

In an hour I again sought my wife. Neither 
of us alluded to the events of the afternoon ; I 
refrained from doing so, because I saw, that she 
was still agitated. Yet her smile was never 
more sweet, nor her manner more endearing ; 
and once she placed her arm about my neck, and 
softly whispered the words which I had once 
asked her: 

“ You love me, Ethel ?” : 
Doubt and suspicion coull not withstand 
those tender, pleading accents ;.and I answered 
with words of devotion such as brought the 
smile back to her face, and yet, alas, what an 

enigma was here! 
* * * * * 

Tt was several days subsequent to that of my 
adventure which J have described. Both Salome 
and myself had retired to our chamber, at the 
villa, for, the night. Sleepleas and nervous, I 
was lying in deep thought, with my eyes half- 
closed, while Salome lay by my side, apparently 
in a serene sleep. The room would have been 
dark, but for the starlight which faintly illamin- 
ated it, revealing the pictures and furniture in- 
distinctly. . 

A alight noise stextled me—the first sound 
thas had broken the siJence for an hour. With- 
ont moving, or further unclosing my eyes, I lis- 
tened in breathless apprehension. Of late, the, 
slightest of sounds was sufficient to arouse my 
attention. . 

Slowly, but perfectly distinct, 2 human fignre 
now rose between me.gnd the wall. Standing. 
almost erect, it turned ita face towards me, and 
again I saw the fiendish flash of that, basilisk 
eye; the mystarions hag was before ma! Hardly 
daring to breethe, I awaited her movements, 
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A pitcher, containing water, which my thirst 
often required upon sammer nights, stood upon 
a stand at the head of the bed; and procuring a 
small vial, the hag emptied its contents, which 
seemed to be a white powder, into the pitcher. 
This done, she shook it, as if to dissolve the 
powder with the water. 


The meaning of these movements flashed upon | 


me with the certainty of revelation; I needed no 
explanation. Springing to the floor, I made 
one wild grasp at the fiend who had thus again 
sought to murder me. Shaking herself free 
from my hands, she fied—where or whither, I 
know not, for she disappeared so instantaneously 
as to defy pursuit. I staggered towards the bed, 
recoiling in quick and specchless horror—Salome 
was not there! No, nor was she in the room, 
though she had been lying by my side not a 
msoment before. 

Bat while I still stood in the mittdle of the 
floor, gazing with terror and dismay from the 
spot where I had last seen the hag, to the empty 
bed, the chamber-duor softly opened, and Salome 
entered, habited in her night-robe. I turned 
upon her with fierce and stern words. 

“Woman, where have you been—and why ditl 
yon leave this room ?” I asked. 

“Do not reprove me, Ethel,” was her half- 
frightened reply. ‘I must have been walking 
in my sleep.” 

“ Balome, are you deceiving me? God pity 
me, this must be a fearful dream! Tell me, 
woman, temptress, have you leagued recmelt 
with evil spirits to destroy me ?” 

Again I saw her face grow as white as the 
dfifts of winter ; without a word or cry she fell 
senseless at my feet. Raising her up, I carried 
her to the'open window, and - exposed her: face 
and neck to the cool evening air. - With a long- 
drawn, painfal respiration, she unclosed her eyes, 
and as they rested upon my face, her arms tight- 
enéd around my netk, and her emotion found 
relief in great sobs and tears of anguish. © 

“O, Ethel, Ethel, my husband,” were her al- 
most inarticulate words, ‘this agony will destroy 
met Would that I might die fer yeu, tnd end 
this wretched, misetable ‘life!’ Trust’ me, dear 
Ethel, and love me, if you can, for I am worthy 
of it.” : 

- Pell me then, Salome” 


“No, no—O, merciful God, ask me nothing P” 


‘With a shudder of terror which thrilled me as 
deeply =a it did her, she closed her eyes and con- 
cealed her face in my bosom. And until more 
ing I held her thus, as I might have held an in- 
fant. Occastonally she would start in her sleep, 
muttering confessed words; and throngh. the 
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night her slumbers were broken and fitful.— 

In the morning I carefully analyzed the con- 
tents of the pitchor; my examination, revealed. 
the startling and significant fact, that sufficient 
strychnine had been mingled with the water to-. 
cause the deaths of ten men. And this was the 
draught that had been prepared for mo! 





I1].—THE REVELATION OF DEATH 

The villa where we had passed sv many happy 
hours, had grown hateful and irkeome to me; I 
longed to seek peace and rest in some other land. 
I mentioned my desire to my wife ; she concurred 
pessively. And when I added the remark, 
“We may be happier elsewhere, she smiled a 
sad, dreary smile. It was as if sho had spoken 
the words, “no hope!” 

Tho next year was passed beneath English 
skies. Yet, had we compassed the world fora, 
place of rest, we might not have found a spot 
where the demon could not follow. And though 
there were intervals when for a time its influence 
seemed to fail, and something like the old love 
camé back to Salome and me, yet the coming of 
the hag-fiend was not less certain. My nights 
were passed without slecp, and daybreak found 
me weak and faint. My life, indeed, seemed 
now reduced to a single-study ; how I could best 
defend myself from the demoniac efforts which 
were aimed so perseveringly at my destruction. 
Innamerable times I saw the hag, haunting my 
bedside, dogging my footsteps, and employing 
every art which its demon-nature could invent, 
to ensnare me. And more than once I escaped 
death as narrowly as upon. the occasion of our 
first meeting. 

Time passed. on,.and the restlessness of my 
troubled spirit desired achange. Heckless of the 
consequences, since no change of location could 
shield us from the tormentor, I proposed a return 
to our villa, in France. Salome gave a willing 
consent; she seemed latterly to depend on me 
for her very powers of volition. She clang to 
me like a terrified child, and seemed never te feal 
secure when absent from my arms. 

Once more, then, we were at the villa. All 
seemed as when we left it, quiet and peaceful ; 
and I sighed.as I thought how happily two lives 
not cursed by fute might be passed here. Bitter 
was the reflection ; but from it sprang into be- 
ing a sudden energy which I had not before 
known. 

“This happiness may yet be ours, ”’ Learnestly 

soliloquized. “‘ If this evil spirit can by any pos- 
sibility, and by human hands, be exorcised and 
slain, I will do the work. I may triumph yot, 
spite of this long suffering and misery.” 
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“I strove to be as wakefal as ever, that night, 
Bat nature at last asserted herself within me. 
Dozing between sleep and watchfalness, the for- 
mer at last overcame me. Only observing that 
Salome was slumbering safely by my side, I 
closed my eyes and was soon lost in sleep. 

Suddenly I awoke, recalled to sense by a feel- 
ing of strangling and suffocation, well-nigh 
overpowering. I was pinioned down, as if by a 
pondrous weight; my throat was compressed 
with the grasp of a vice ; a hot breathing seared 
my cheek, and two glaring eyes burned from the 
darkness. The flend was again upon me; and 
now, as it seemed, for a final struggle! But as 
for me, I was unable to resist; my breath came 
feebly, and I was growing weak and faint. The 
moment must have been my last, had I not re- 
membered that my pistol lay beneath my head. 
With a painful struggle I succeeded in reaching 
it, and the next instant it was discharged full in- 
to the breast of the hag! Her hold relaxed, and 
she fell sideways across my body, the blood bub- 
bling from the wound. 

* As my strength returned, I raised the body, in 
oftder to free myself from its weight, and it was 
while thas engaged, that the form and face be- 
came fully exposed to the light of the lamp which 
burned upon the stand. Heaven and earth—was 
I dreaming—and could this last astounding dis- 
covery be a reality? For there, slowly bleeding 
to déath in my arms, I discovered, not the hag 
whom I had thought to destroy, but Salome, 
my wife! 

And she died, there, and in my embrace, but 
not before I had learned the fearful story which 
this tragedy concluded. It was, briefly, that she 
was possessed of fico individualities, one repre- 
sented by Salome, and the other by the hag. 
Without the action of her will, she was trans- 
formed into an entirely different being, possess- 
ing attributes and passions as fiendish and hate- 
ful, as Her own were good and lovely. And 
thts—horrible thought !—this, while she wept and 
prayed in secret, that this devilish transforma- 
tion which had thus cast its awful blight over 
both her life and mine, might be fotever broken ! 
Thete she lay, smiling in the sublime beauty of 
déath, while I strove to warm her cold lips with 
kisses. I had slain the demon, but with it, such 
an angel as this earth may never more behold ! 

Let me panse; my brain is sick and weary 
with these crushing thoughts. I might relate the 
dying words with which she blessed me, and how 
tenderly she looked upon me, even as the light 
fatied forever from her eyes; but I must forbear. 
This is my story; I have told it, and my heart 
bleeds anew ! . * ¢ * 





My 6Ykew. 


There are two faces forever haunting my 
dreams ; one, hateful with all dark, withering 
passions—the other, glorious as a seraph’s vision 
of beanty. And amid the shadows of this dark 
life-mystery, I can receive one ray of light, cher- 
ished in my inmost heart—the memory of the 
loved, the lost, the sainted Salome! " 
. —_——t+. 3 = 

A DAMP PESTIVAL. 

On the 12th of April, the last day of the Bur- 
man year, Mr. Johnson and myself were invite? 
to bear a part in a sport that is aniversally peac- 
tised throughout the Burman dominions on the 
concluding day of their annual cycle. To wash 
away the impurities of the past, and commence 
the new year free from stain, the women on this 
day are accustomed to throw water on every man 
they meet, and the men have the privilege of re- 
torting—a license which, as you may imagine, 
gives rise to a great deal of fun, parti 1 
amongst the young women, who, armed with 
long syringes and flagons, endeavor to throw 
water over any man who passes, and in return 
receive the water with perfect good humor. But 
you must be told that dirty water must not be 
thrown, nor mest a man or bay lay his hands 
upon a woman or girl; moreover, if a woman 
declines to take part in the sport, she must not 
be molested, for it is taken for granted sho is ill 

Well, on the 13th of April, about one hour 
before sundown, we went to the house of the gov- 
ernor, and found his wife had provided to give 
us a damp reception, for in the hall there were 
rows of water jars, with bowls and ladles ready 
to hand. Upon entering the hall, we were eac 
presented with a bottle of rose-water, a little of 
which we poured into the hands of the governor, 
who sprinkled it over his own vest of fine flow: 
muslin. The lady then made her appearance at 
the door, giving us to understand that she did 
Not mean to join in the sport herself, but made 
her daughter, a pretty child in the arms of a 
nurse, pour from a golden cup some rose-water, 
mixed with sandal wood, first over her father and 
then over us. This was the si for the com- 
mencement of. the sport, for which we were pre- 

by being dressed in white vestments, 

About fifteen young women then rushed into 
the hall from the inner apartments, and surround- 
ing the-governor, myself, and Mr. Johnson, diel- 
uged us without mercy, and, of course, langhing 
heartily if we apy at all distrossed by the 
water fang, in our faces. At length, all parties 

tired, 





being and completely, drenched, wé went 
home to our elothes, and in the way met 
many dai who would willingly have re 


newed the 3 had they receiv ee ourage 
ment from Se Rat traly 7 had had sufficient for 
that day, especially as it came from antagonists 
whom politeness prevented our ing m fall. 
‘When we had changed our clothes, we returned 
to the govornor’s, and were entertained with a 


dance and a puppet show till the early hour of 
morning —The White Elephant. William 





WILD FLOWERS. 
Wearied infants on earth's gentle breast— 
In every nook the little Seld-dowers 
8m E. B. Lrrrow. 
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DIED LAST NIGHT! 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





Died last night! a sunny, fair-haired child, 
A mother's firstborn, wildly worshipped one, 

‘Whose little grave casts shadows o'er her path, 
Which the bright sunshine never can outrun; 

‘Whose little hand bright links of love hath brought, 
With sunny brow and witching smile, her darling one! 


Died last night! while maiden grace and loveliness, 

And fresh and guileless purity its blessed. sunshine shed 
Over her young heart, and lighted all the way, 

And fell in rippling glory o'er her bright young head, 
So’sinless and so pure, that a kind angel came 

And wrote her name among the early dead. 


Diod last night! in manheod’s stalwort prime, 

Ere age hath wrought one shadow on his polished brow; 
Ero slackened pulse or sluggish blood betrayed 

{The faintest shadows of the well-kept vow 
‘Which Time hath registered, but which he cludes, 

By going in his perfect manhood now. 


Died Inst night!—the early morning bells 
Chimed out on the still air his ripened years; 
His palsied limbs bathed in immortal youth: 
His silvered locks « glory-wreath appears— 
And casts a holy radiance o’er the upturned face, 
‘Unguenched by floods of bitter, burning tears! 
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A LEGEND OF SORRENTO CASTLE, 


BY, HOWARD LIVINGSTON. 





A peer bay window in the west.room. of the 
Castle del Sorrento held two figttres, that showed 
clear and distinct in the bright rays of a clear 
October moon. One was of a youthful cavalier, 
with a profusion of dark enrls, shading. an olive 
brow and cheek. The other was that of a fair- 
haired girl, whose white arms and hands looked 
still whiter in the moonlight, and whose soft 
low.tones contrasted strangely with) the passion- 
ate voice of the youth. 

“Tt is in vain, Julio,” she said, softly. “My 
grandfather has threatened.me with imprison- 
ment in the lowest cell of the castle, if Ido not 
reeeive the count.asmy husband: Iam watched 
momentarily by that horrid Montani whom my 
grandfather employs, I believe, expressly, be- 
cause I dislike him so much; and whom I have 
only eluded, now because he believes me fast 
asleep in my chamber.” 

‘And there is no hope, Armida?” 

“None, Julio. This hour must be our fare- 
well. _ Think of me sometimes in the lonely cell 

to,which I am doomed ; for, believe me, L will 
meyer marry the count.” . 
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“Nor shall the cell be your portion, dearest! 
Trust me, I will find some way to help you 
avoid it.” 

“Ah, Julio, you know not the, resolute charac- 
ter of my grandfather. Once determined pon A 
matter, he will move heaven and earth to,accom- 
plish his wishes. It was so with my poor moth- 
er, whom he married to a man older than himself; 
and I feel. sure hat already the chain is tighten- 
ing around me.” 

She looked up mournfully into his eyes, with 
such an expression of keen, unmitigated, anguish 
at that moment, that Julio’s heart was more 
deeply touched by her sorrow than by his own. 
It was a hard fate indeed, that of a sweet, child- 
ish thing like Armida, with no alternatiye from 
a prison, save that of marrying an old and dis- 
agreeableman, For Count Luani was of astern, 
unyielding and dictatorial disposition; and Ar- 
mida knew how unceasing would be his wateh 
upon her yery words and looks. Better a hutin 
the Alpine solitudes, with Julio Adimari, than 
the splendid palace of Luani with its morose and 
selfish master, 

Armida’s grandfather, the Count Carafi, had 
become. yery poor from some cause unknown, to 
the public or even his.own family. Men whis- 
pered that the confidential servant, Montani, held 
rod above his head for some deed committed 
long.ago ; and that the drain upon the old man’s 
estates found its way into the pockets of Montani. 
It was well-known that the latter held a sharp 
oversight upon Armida, and that he was eager 
that she should marry the rich old count who 
claimed her hand upon the strength of hergrand- 
father’s promise, . 

Years ago, the Count Carafi, ina moment of 
uncontrollable rage and jealousy, had killed one 
who had been his bosom friend, but’ who had 
crossed him in an affair yery near to his heart. 
Montani was the only witness to the deed which 
was performed in the dark forest belonging to 
the Donati castle, where Montani was keeper, 
The count succeeded by dint of extravagant 
promises, in whiling him away from the Donati, 
and securing himin his own service ; but he had 
in turn become Montani’s slave. Knowing that 
he could at any time bring him to ignominy, he 
was forced to submit to the most galling and 
humiliating restraints from his own servant. 


_Montani knew his advantage and pursued it 


without mercy. The scheme of marrying. the 
young Armida to the count originated wholly 
with him. Carafi’s purse was ranning low, and 
the estate was already heayily saddled with de} 

Montani’s hopes of obtaining money in. fature, 
were at a low ebb; when suddenly the Count 
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Luani appeared, to raise his drooping spirits by 
“falling in love with the grandchild of hisgfriend. 

Already had Armida’s heart been touched by 
the mute devotion displayed in the countenance 
of Julio Adimwi. Both young in years, and 
timid -from the strict seclusion in which they had 

‘Tived, they exchanged no word of love, until the 
terrible announcement of her grandfather's 
wishes sent Armida, pale and tearful, to con- : 
eult her only friend, how best to avoid the com- 
ing evil. This interview disclosed to them the 
state of their own and each other’s hearts; and 
for awhile they lost sight of their unhappiness ; 
but at the meeting above recorded, Armida’s ap- 
prehensions could not be concealed ; Count Carafi 
having that morning threatened to confine ber 
until she was willing to submit to his decision. 
Montani had desired him to do this; and the poor ! 
old count, haunted by his crime and hunted 
down by his implacable enemy, had consented to : 
employ any means to bring Armida to terms, 
hat Montani’s avarice might suggest. 

It was evening when Montani himself led 
Armida to the tower which he hed graciously 
substituted for the lower cell which he had 
threatened. Her grandfather could not endure 
to'go with her himself; his heart was not yet dead 
to emotions of tenderness, and he could not in- 
flict upon his child the punishment which he had 
consented should be the penulty for her disobe- | 
dience. The thonght of her mother, whose 
young life had been sacrificed to the same insa- 
tiable avarice, arose to his mind, and he left the 
castle to avoid hearing the cries which he im- 
agined che would raise in her pfogress to her 
prison. 

He had mistaken her gpirit. To all Montani’s 
taunts, she preserved a dignified silence, and on 
reaching tho rvom, she pushed away, the arm 
that would have guided her in, and entered with 
the step of a princess. ‘['wo or three hours had | 
added years to Armida’s experience. She was 
no longer a child—tbut a woman whom suffering 
had made stronger and more mature. She look- 
ed around the room, to which a small lamp gave 
a feeble light. A table on which it stood, held a 
jar of water and a baeket of thin cakes. The 
count had pleaded with Montani for a little frait, 
but he had failed to provide it. He had no idea 
of making her abode more comfortable than 
could be helped; and his low mind conceiveds| 
that Armida cou'd be touched by things of mere 
personal gratification. 

A small couch was the only bed provided for 
her; and this was hurd enough to suit the strict- 
est anchorire, There, was 4 brazier, in which 
eoals were smouldering ; but the warmth was 
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doubtful. Armida looked out of the window. 
The small crescent moon showed her a lake be- 
neath the tower. There was no way of escape, 
and she wuuld probably see no one but the hate- 
fal Montani—perhaps not for months. Of one 
thing she was certain. Julio would be watching 
the castle, and she could at least place her. light 
where he could see her figure, as she moved 
about the room. The tower was at the extreme 
western end of the castle, while the coant inhabit- 
ed the eastern part. . Even in the day time, she 
could be seen ; for the tower was s0 high that no 
precaution had been taken to have the windows 
grated ; and it was so small that there woald not 
have been sufficient light without burning a lamp 
all day, had there been any bars. 

Stern as was the Count Carafi, the thought of 
his grandchild shut up in this dreary place wor- 
ried and oppressed him. Contrary to Montani’s 
advice, he visited her and tried to persunde her 
to do as he wished in regard to the Count Luani. 

Had Armida been at first disposed to listen, 
there was an object at that moment meeting her 
view that would have effectually prevented her. 
A boat was upon the lake, and her beart told her ” 
that the fisherman who guided its oars’ was 
Julio himself. Trembling lest her grandfather 
should recognize him, or Montani’s ceaseless 
vigilance detect his disguise, she forbore making 
the signal which she doubted not he was seeking 
from her; and, when, after rowing several times 
across the lake, he disappeared behind u cliff, ahe 
was rather gratified than disappointed, so great 
were her fears. , it was something to have even 
this mute token of his love, and she knew that he 
would be there as often as prudence would war- 
rant him in coming. 

Fortunately she had a pencil and a piece of 
white cloth about her. She wrote a few brief 
words, wrapped it around a bit of light wood 
that would be likely to float, and dropped it in 
the luke. The fisherman looked up and caught 
it as it fell, for the boat was just then beneath 
her window. He pressed it to his lips in token 
that he knew the writer, and again shot away 
behind the cliff. The nextday he came ayain— 
but this time the pencil was broken; though a 
telegraphic communication was opened through 
the hands that inspired confidence and Lope. 

When Montani mate his customary morn- 
ing visit, she was sitting always in the sume spot, 
her head leaning upon her hand and her face 
turned away from the window. She asked him 
for a pen and ink, and he, hoping that she was 
about to write her willingness to accede to their 
plans, anwittingly consented to furnish her with 
writing materials. The moment he was gone, 
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eke commenced writing these words»— Come by 
moonlight. I will be prepared to descend to 
you.” Throwing it into the lake and waiting to 
de assured that Jalio had read it, she fell on 
-her knees and uttered a-fervent prayer for free- 
dom. 

The door suddenly opened, and Montani’s 
face looked in upon her. She started in dismay, 
feeling for a moment that even Julio was not 
safe csainst this man’s vengeful wrath. But 
this time his cunning was at fault, although he 
had certainly heard the prayer she had uttered. 
Fortunately, he did not go to the window, for 
already Julio was holding the handkerchief in 
his hand, and she dreaded lest he should have 
been watched as he picked it up. 

“The ;oor, dear’ child!” said Julio, to him- 
self. “ Does she think it possible to come down 
to me from that high tower? But I will rescue 
her f-om her imprivonmeat, or die in the at- 
tempt !” 

The next day, a tall, brown gipsey made her 
appearance among the servants of Count Carafi, 


offering to tell their fortanes. Anyvhing out of | 


the common cource of their terribly dull and 
‘quiet life at the castle, was eagerly caught at; 
and even Montani did not object to having the 
woman taken to the servants’ hall and delivering 
her sage oracles. Among those assembled, was 
a little waiting maid who had often accompanied 
Armida on hor excursions in the neighborhood. 
The child’s cyes were red with weeping: for her 
mistress’: continement. ‘The gipsey very nat- 
rally deferred telling this girl’s fortune uutil the 
last, on account of ber being younger than the 
others ; and the older ones had hastened away to 
compare notes upon what she had told them, 
leaving little Alico and the gipsey entirely by 


themselves. Their conversation was carried on 
ina low tone. After a few brief words, the 
woman suid : 


“Now do not start or show any agitation at 
what I say. Yuu love your mistress,do you not?” 

Spite of her waruing, the gipsey saw that Alice 
trembled all ovgr and was about to speak. 

“Hush! you will injure ber'if yon do not 
obey me. Do you wish to release her from her 
confinement ?”” 

Ic was well that the face of Alice was turned 
away from the open door that separated the 
apartment from that in which the servants were 
now at work. Sle eayerly expressed her assent, 
and the ;ipsey went on. 

“Are you admitted to her room ?” 

“No, but please God, I shall see her to-night.” 

“How?” 





* 
“¥ dare not tell.” y 
“No harm shall come to you. I, too, wish 

Your mistress to be free. She was kind to me 

once, and I owe her jailer a grudge.” 

“ Her jailer 7” 

“Yes; Montani. He is her jailer, not her 
poor old grandfather. You see, Alive, that -I 
know all... Now tell me, how you will manage to 
get to her ?” % 

“Iam almost afraid; but I am dying to see 
her, and as you seem 60 friendly, perhaps I may 
trast you.” * 

“ You may indeed.” 

“Well, then, I have concealed the duplicate 
key of the tower. It was dropped by the count 
this murning, und I—O, what have I been saf- 
ing?” : 

“ Hash, my child. I, too, will confide in yoa. 
Meet me in the wood at noon, and I will tefl 
you who lam. Not another word !” 

“Alice? shricked the old housekeeper. 
“Alice, come! It has tuken twice as long to 
tell your furtune as it did the rest. Come away 
to your work !” 

And Alice was obliged to go, and the gipsey 
soon diswppeared, leaving the servants in amaze 
that she aid not contrive to steal even a chicken, 
as those of her tribe usually did when they came 
to the castle. i 

Panctually, the little maid kept her appoint-' 
ment ; but, to her surprise, no gipsey was there. 
But one met her there whom she was equally 
glad to see—the Siguor Adimari; and to him 
the related her sorrows, her hopes and her fears, 
‘that the gipsey had deccived her. : 

“Nay, Alive, the gipsey is trac. I will pledge 
life and honor that she is ¥o. Huve you got the 
key?” 

“ Yes, signor, here it is.” 

“Give 'it me then, my good girl, and have no 
fears. Now go, for you may be suspected.” 

Alice gathered the herbs which she had prom- 
ised the housekeeper, and departed. How long 
were the hours of that weury aftvrnoon to the 
faithfal litde maid! Bat night came at last, and 
she was summoned to awuit on Montnni, for he 
had assumed lo.dly state. She had becn hig 
attendant, thouyh a reluctant one, since Armida’s 
confinement. She had told this to Julio, and he 
had taken advantage of the circumstance, to give 

ra powder for Muntani’s wine, which he ae 
sured her would do him no further harm than 
to make him sleop profuundly autil moming, 

At ten, the house was still. Alice stole out of it, 

as Julio iad directed her, and waited at 2 dis- 

tance. Then; as the eclvesfrom the old tower 
had died away, Annida, who was holding her 


’ 
nightly watch by the little window, ssw Julio’s 
theat drawn up close to the castle wall beneath 
-har. window, and long before she could plan what 
to do or ‘how to communicate with him, the key 
was noiselessly turned in the lock and he stood 
-befare her. Not a whisper passed between them, 
jaa the moon faintly lighted their passage down 
the winding stairs, and along the narrow strip of 
pathway to the river. The boat was soon rock- 
ing on the water, and then Armida threw off the 
-gipsey hood, in which he had enveloped her head 
and, for the first time, saw that Alice too was 
beside her. 





Montani slept soundly ungil his strange non- 
_ppearance set the household wondering. When 
he awoke, it was broad noon, and his first thought 
wasof Armida. He went instantly to the tower, 
vend his rage ». not finding her may not be 
described. 

The old count secretly rejoiced that she had 
escaped. He believed her safe, because Alice, 
too, was missing, and he felt assured that the 
little maiden had possessed herself of his key to 
free her mistress. He inwardly exulted that 
-Montani could no longer touch him through the 
sufferings of his grandchild. 

Now he resolved to do what he ought long 
before ‘to have done—to confess his long-ago 
crime at the feet of royalty, and rid himself of 
the incubus that had weighed upon him so long 
in the tyranny of Montani. 

Committed 0 far back in the past, he readily 
found his pardon. ‘The dead man. kad no friends 
to revive the memory of the crime, or to require 
his life or liberty to appease vengeance; and 
royalty not only accorded a full and free pardon 
to the aged count, but also banished his tor- 
Inentor to a distant shore. 

These tidings reached Julio and Armida in 
their hiding-place, end brought them back to 
the bome where Carafi’s heart was yearning for 
his lost child. Enough was left of his pos- 
sessions to make them all happy, although Mon- 
tani had done his best to rob and despoil. No 
one but little Alice ever suspected that the gip- 
sey fortune-teller was other than she seemed. 
Even the old count always believed that Alice 
planned the escape of her mistress. 

‘The Count Luani solaced himeetf with a more 
‘willing bride—one far more suitable to his agep 
‘and who brought him untold wealth to com- 
pensate for her want of beauty and intelligence. 





, The pleasantest things in the world are pleas- 
‘ant thoughts, and the greatest art in life is to 
hawe as many of them as possible. 





A LEGEND OF PQARERWRO CASTILE. 


FAIBY STORIES. 

All a child wants at first is a “story ;”” abont 
good or bad people matters not—whether with 
or without a moral. Every impression must be 
conveyed in the broadest coloring and simplest 
ontline. he yoang miler instinctively 
to perplex itself with nice distinctions of right 
and wrong. Brave little Jack attacking the cruel 
giants, Cinderelia’s unkind sisters punished b 
aeting her exaltation, and, in fact, the 
tenor ef old-fashioued fairy lore, where all the 
bad people die miserably, and all the good people 
marry kings and queens, and live very happy to 
the end of their days,furnish as much moral 
teaching as can be well taken in at the age of 
six or seven. And the intellectual, like the 
physical appetite is not a bad gauge of its own 
capacity of digestion. Therefore, we cannot 
help suggesting that there may be some little 
mistake in the flood of moral and religious litere- 
jure with which our hapless infants are now 
overwhelmed ; here every incident is ‘ usefal 
applied,” and the virtuous and the wicked w: 
about carefully labelled ‘This is the good,” 
“ This is the bad ;” so that no child can possibly 
mistake one for the other. And, without wish- 
ing to blame a very well meaning class of educa- 
tors, it may fairly be questioned how far it is 
wholesome to paint children going about con- 
verting their fathers and mothers, and youthfal 
saints of three-and-a-half prating confident); 
about things which we are told, “the angel 
themselves desire to look into,” yet cannot or 
dare not. We honestly confess that we should 
very much prefer “Jack the Giant Killer.” —The 
Age of Gold. 





HABITS. 

Like flakes of snow that fall unperceived upon 
the earth, the seemingly unimportant events of 
life succeed one another. As the snow gathers 

er, so are our habits formed. No single 
flake that is added to the pile produces a sensible 
change. No single action creates, however it 
exhibit, a man’s character; but as the tempest 
hurls the avalanche down the mountain, and over- 
whelms the inhabitant and his habitation, so pas- 
sion, acting upon the elements of mischief which 
pernicious abits brought together by impercepti- 
le accumulation, may overthrow the edifice of 
rath and virtne.—Herder. 





PROVERBS WORTH PRESERVING. 
Hasty people drink the wine of life scalding 
hot.—Death 1s the only master who takes his ser- 
Mee without a character.—Content is the mother 
of good digestion.—When pride and povei 
Sher, their childeen are went ond 
crime.— Where hard work kills ten, idleness kills 
a hundred men.—Folly and pride walk side by 
side.—He that borrows bi: himself with his 
neighbor’s. rope.—He that is too good for good 
advice, is too good for his neighbor’s company.— 
Friends and photographs never fiatter.—TZ'he 
Modern Esop. 





SYMPATHY. 
‘The heart that bieeds 
From any stroke of fate, or human wrongs, 
Loves to disclose iteelf, that listening pity 
‘May drop a healing tear upon the wound.—Masos 


TSS FLORIST. 


The Mlorist. 


ther ye roeebads while ye may, 
OORT line sel s-fiying; 





Boot-grafting Roses. 

‘The process of root-grafting roses may now be perform- 
ed, and it is the best method of increasing the hybrid 
perpetuals, though it may be mfly practised with all 
toses. The roots generally used are those of the manetti, 
‘and splice or plain grafting the mode most practised. 
Prepare clean pieces of root, about one inch, or an Inch 
and s half long ; pare off a thin alice amoothly at one end, 
to which the graft, prepared in a similar manner, must be 
adjusted. Apply the two surfaces, taking care to have 
the edges, or at least one edge, coincide; hold firmly with 
the thumb and finger until strongly tled with cotton twist; 
then smear with grafting composition, or common graft- 
ing paper coated with a mixture of tallow, beeswax and 
resin, such as is employed in frult-tree root-grafting; in- 
sert the grafts in pans of sendy loam, and place in a 
gentle bottom heat. 


‘The Chrysanthemum. 

‘The chrysanthemum is the pride of the amateur’s gar. 
Gen; it lea flower easy of culture, and within the means 
Of all. It grows by the cottager's porch and in the rich 
man’s conservatory. It ts used to form the bridal wreath, 
as well se the villager’s nosogay. Gold is not ite prevail- 
ing color now as of oki. We have delicate white, soft yel- 
low, pleasing Mee, bright red, dusky brown, and all 
shades of these. 





Soil for Flower-Beds. 

The coil for flower-beds should be neither too light nor 
too heavy. If too sandy, though the plants will come 
forward rapidly, yet in our hot dry summer weather they 
will require too frequent watering. If too heavy, it will 
be troublesome to work, and will be apt to cake and berd- 
em after rain. For msause, lef mould, rotted sods and 
ebarcoal dust are excellent. 


Verbenas. 

‘The seeds of verbenas arq slong time germinating— 
sometimes a month, but they are pretty sure to come up. 
Sow in pots in the house, covering the seeds with a very 
Hetle earth, early in the spring. They can be transplant- 
ed into the garden as carly as any verbenas grown in hot- 
houses. If they do well, they will blossom in July. 





\ 
Bdging for Flower-Borders. . 

‘The very neatest edging for flower-borders in a small 
garden is box. Great pains should be taken in kesping 
it evenly clipped, as severe formality is absdlute necessary 
im box edgings. No old-fashioned garden was ever thought 
complete without its neat boundary rows of box. 


The Dielytra Spectabilis. 

‘This elegant flower is fast becoming a universal favorite. 
16 was introduced from Japan via England, about ten 
years ago. As it forms a fleshy or tuberous root-stock, it 
fo very easily propagated by division o= cuttings. 


Birds’ Bye. 

This little plant, the botanical name f which is primwa 
farinosa, is very pretty, and should bs cultivated in soll 
which bass srge proportion of peat, and kept moist. 
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Arranging « Garden. 

It fe frequently found that im small gardens, and par 
ticularly those walled im ome part of it gets very little 
wun; perhaps one of the walls gets none; searesiy any- 
thing does well near that wall. It is a goofl plan to make 
the principal path near that wall, In this cases little 
border, not more than a foot wide, should be made for 
the purpore of planting ivy or climbing roses, or anything 
to cover the wall, and next thet the path; the edging 
the path should be London pride, thrift, or white Arable. 
The other part of the garden which the sun reaches 
should be flower-beds for things which cannot thrive 
without ft. 


_——— 
Influence of Flowers. 

Why does not every one have a geranium. s rose, 8 
fuachia, or some other flower, in the window? It is very 
cheap, mext.to nothing, if you raise it from seed or slip, 
and itis» beauty anda companion. As charming Leigh 
Hunt mays, ‘It sweetens the air, rejoices the eye, links 
you with nature and innocence, and is something to love. 
If it cannot love you in return, it cannot hate you; it 
cannot utter a hateful thing evem for neglecting it, for 
though ft is all beauty, it has no vanity; and living, as it 
does, purely to do you good, and afford you pleasure, how 
can you neglect it?” 


Timely Hints. ; 
Never work with bed tools. The difference between 
the work done in a month would buys set of new ones. 
Have a place for every tool and never leave one out of its 
place. Never fll a pot se full of soll but that it may hold 
water enough to go through it; every pot should have an 
inch of space above the compost. Never grow a bad 
variety of anything if you can help it. It takes the 
same room and wants the same attention as a good one. 
Cover all seeds with at least their own thickness of soil, 
bat as some gots waghed eff, you must allow for it. 


Bee Larkspurs. 

‘The bee larkspur hes become a very large fumily, called 
delphintam:; of this-cus of the best is delptiininm forme- 
sum. The seed of this sown when-estersand stocks erd 
sown, and similarly treated, will bloom the first year. 
‘The flowers are large and bloom in spikes, the color in- 
tense blue, the tieight abouta foot. It is the richest of 
al perennials for the open border; the roots part for tm 
exesss, but if Jef in the eel, Wop ek rene: 
‘up more spikes. 


German Asters. 

German asters should be raised in a hothed in February 
or March, pricked out when the plants have two or three 
leaves, and transplanted into the open garden in May, 
where they will make a very fine appearance In September 
and October. They should be grown in light rich oot or 
in loam and thoroughly rotten dung. 


‘Whitlavia Grandifiora._ : 
‘This flower is appreciated wherever It ts cultivated. Tt 
has & profusion of rich blue bell-shaped flowers, and 
blooms perpetually, beginning when the plants are but 
four or five inches high and continuing all the summer 
and autumn. 


Lily of the Valley. 

This delicate and fragrant ‘Je flower requires rather 
8 moist soil, which should be tc:srably light. The plant 
fe increased by dividing the row'a, which are very numer. 
ous; and though {t is generallys apposed to like the shade, 
yet it will not flower well unless ¢ hes plenty of light. 


Curious Matters. 


— 
Preserves. 

It is not generally known that at Coppet, on the Lake 
of Geneva, the residence of the late Madame de Stael, and 
her father and mother, the celebrated Monsieur end Mad- 
‘ame Necker, the latter are not there buried, but preserved 
in a huge vat of spirits of wine. The curious, and they 
are not few, rush there to see this most painful as well as 
most disagrecable of sights. It was so much the desire of 
Monsieur Necker that he and his wife should be pickled 
in this strange manner, that, fearing his own family 
might not carry out his wishes, he left a certain sam to 

~be paid yearly to the town for the dupport of s certain 
‘quantity of spirits of wine'for that purpows ‘The vat is 
placed In the grounds lose to the house, ahd partially 
4a by ttees, which His grandson, Monsicar le Beron'de 
‘Btael, had planted roand {t. 





Anecdotes of Beards. 4 i 

Among the curious anecdotes of beards, the oddest is 
that told of the eminent John Mayo, painter, at the 
court of Charles V., whose beard was so long that he 
could stand upon it. This cataract of hair he kept tled 
up with ribbons to his button-holes, sometimes unfasten- 
ing at the emperor’s wish, opening the doors and windows 
that it might blow into the facés of angry courtiers. An- 
ther famous beard was that of a Bavarten metchant; 
who kept It enclosed in « velvet bag, to ‘prevent # from 
Aragging on the ground. At old writer, of tere gravity. 
‘re fear, than veracity, asserts. that the inhubHents of 
Hardenburgh bad formerly ‘the singular custom of olett- 
fhg the burgoniasier who héd the fongest Heard and 
Biggest foot. 


Is it soP 

‘The St. John’s News says:— A gentleman of intell!- 
gence and observation informs us, from all the informa- 
fion he can obtain from medice! men now heving many 
eases of small pox under treatment, thas there is no 
Inease in the city where gas is bumt, of the ordinary con- 
gexsption, in which the discase hes yet foun bdgment. 
‘Biae ges, it ts supposed, is = powerful disinfectant, ant 
hhence there ts no contagion within the citcle of its infin- 
euce. He says that's person ‘burning’ ges may contract 
the disetese abroad ant tales home with bim ; but it will 
not be communicated to any other member of his faaniiy.”? 


— 


Mode of getting Practice. 

Dr. Richard Mead, of Engisnd, was the first to intro- 
duce the custom of having himself “ ealled out of church ;’” 
but he practised this ruse under more favorable advan- 
tages than most could. Ifis father was a clergyman, with 
a large congregation, atid when the doctor was summoned 
out, would say, ‘Dear brethren, let us offer a prayer foe 
the poor sufferer to whose relief my son Richard has been 
called.” In this way the.son gained notoriety. 

Curious Formation. 

Some months ago, Mr. John Johnson of Lockhaven, 
Pa., had the middle finger of bis right hand amputated 
close to the lower joint joining the hand. The wound 
sven healed over, tod almost: fminediately » new finger 
dommerved growing freen the stumtp of the old one; and 
sir months from the time the finger was amputated, Mr. 
Johnson iad » newend fall srown One fn Its place, with the 
exception of the nal, whiek fs just commencing to grow. 





CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Remarkable Discovery of Srecie. 

‘A Hanover correspondent of the Abington Standard 
mys: ‘Remarkable discoveries have been made in the . 
dwelling of Mrs. Hatnah Robbins, since ber decease. A 
tin pail filled with silver was found under her bed, ands 
Kettle fall of epecte was also discovered. Some of it was 
mouldy and dusty with age, evidently having been undls- 
turbed for years. The smount of specie thus discovered 
{s $1600. In addition to this, a thorengh examination of 
the premises has brought to light a qusntity of the ofa 
continental money, laid down fn tobacdo leaves. As this 
{s of no value, it was not counted. All her property goes 
toa grandchild—the only sarvivor of a onve numerous 
fanilly.” : 





Singular Phenomenon. 

‘A geological singularity occurred lately in Savoy, which 
will attract the notice of the geologists. At Orcier, in the 
mountain chain above Thonon, s part of the ground rank, 
and in its place a lake formed. The high chestnut trees 
disappeared entirely, with the plece of ground on which 
they stood, and in their stead rose trunks of trees to the 
surface, which bad evidently long been under water, and 
which must have belonged to a. species of tree not known 
about the country. At the same-time ® little brook has 
formed, that carries away the superfluous water of the 
lake. : 

Singular Effecta of Camomile. 

‘A decoction of the leaves of common camosaile will de- 
stroy all spectes of inesots, and nothing contributes so 
much to the health of « garden as a number of camomile 
plants dispersed through it. No green-house or hot-houss 
should ever be without it, in a green or dried stato; either 
the stalka or the flowers will answer. It 4 a singoiar fact 
thet, if a piint is dreoping and epparentty dying, in nine 
cases out of ten it will recover if you plant. camomtiie 
near it. 

Growth of Hair. 

‘A young Indy frtend of mine,” says a correspondent 
of the London Field, ‘was reottnmended by a colffzwr to 
use sage water. She was obliged to discontinue its daily 
use as it made her hair too thick. Pour boiling water on 
the sage leaves, and let them remain some time in the 
oven or near a stove; strain and apply to the roots of the 
hatr daily. If any pomade is'needed, an equal inixtite 
of cocoantt and olive ofls, with a Httle petfume, fa very 
efficacious.” 


That “That.” 
In thirty-one words, how many thats can begrammatt: 
cally inserted? Amewer, fourteen. sak that that that 


that man sald was not ttt that thet one should sey; but 
that that, tha that man said, was thet thot that men 
should not say. - Theat xeminds us of the following says 
and saids: Mr. B., did you say, or did you not say, what 
I eaid you sald? because C. said you said you never did 
say what I said you said. Now, if you did say that you 
did not sey what I said you sald, then what did you say? 
rvere f 
Khig Bladud and his Pige. 
The city of Bath his a ctirfous arf sottewhat comic’ 
tradition thet the old British king, Bladud, being reduced 
by leprosy to the condition of a swineherd, discovered the 
meilicinal vittues of the hot springs of Bath while noticing 
that the pigs which Bathed thetein were cured of sundry 
diseases prevailing smong them. 


: CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A remarkable Book. 

Perhaps the most singular bibliographic curiosity is 
that which belonged to the family ef the Prince de Ligne, 
and in France. It is entitled, “Liber Passionis Nastri 
Jesu Christioum cheracteribus nulls materia compositis.”” 
This book is neither written nor printed! The whole let- 
ters of the text are cut out of each follo upon the finest 
Vellum; and being interleaved with hlue paper, it is read 
‘as easily as the best print. The labor and patience be- 
stowed on ite completion must have been excessive, espe 
cially when the precision and minuteness of the letters 
‘are considered. The general execution, in every respect, 
is indeed admirable, and the vellum is of the most delicate 
‘and costly kind. Rodolphus II., of Germany, offered for 
it, in 1640, 11,000 ducats, which was probably equal to 
60,000 at this day. The most remarkable circumstance 
connected with this literary treasure is, that it bears the 
royal arms of England, but it cannot be traced to have 
ever been in that country. 


Moasuring the Waves. 

‘The height of waves bas been often emaggerated, some 
stating that they are often higher than the masts of the 
tallest ships, and others speaking of them as ‘ mounteing 
high.” The late Dr. Scoresby has left us some data of 
the height and velocity of waves, which may be relied 
upon as nearly accurate, and which will give a more cor 
Tect ides of the subject than the fantastic description of 
the poet. In» great gale the waves average forty-one or 
forty-two feet in height; bat as the vision was often dis- 
turbed by the tops of breaking waves, which rose much 
higher, the doctor placed the average at fifty fect. The 
average rate of the kind of waves known as “ rollers,” he 
found to be nearly the same in the Southern Ocean as in 
the Northern Atlantic—the former running at the rate of 
54.84 feet per second, or 88.9 geographical miles an hour, 
while in the latter, from experiments made by the doctor 
in 1847, he found the rate to be 82.67. miles per hour. 


Singular Detection. 

Between Orleans and Nevers, and not far from Cosne, 
on the Loire Kiver, in France, lies the village of La Celle. 
In this village, standing at some distance from any other 
building, Is the Giraffe Hotel, the proprietor of which ac- 
quired wealth very rapidly, and, to the villagers, most 
unaccountably. Recently a railroad was projected, to 
Fan through La Celle, and “mine host” of the Giraffe 
Offered to bave that part of the road which was to pass 
over a tract of land in his vicinity made at his own ex- 
pense. This disinterested offer was not accepted, but la- 
borers at once placed upon the spot, who, in the excava- 
tions necessary to make the proper grade, exhumed no 
Jese than twenty-five human bodies, some of which were 
recognised as merchants and travellers who had mysteri- 
ously dissppeared after remaining for ® night at the 
«© @iraffe.” 


Deformed Skulls. 

Considerable discussion took place, lately, at a meeting 
of the Ethnological Society, in London, in regard to some 
deformed skulls found at Wroxter, near the Severn, but 
om an elevation of from thirty to forty feet above the level 
of the river, snd about two feet below the ground. Many 
took the ground, that continued pressure since death had 
Produced the singular abspe of the skulls; but others 
seemed to think they belonged to a distinct race of beings. 
‘The meeting adjourned withent coming to any decided 
expression of opinion on the subject. 
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Curious Suicide. 

‘The Akron Beacon giveb the'followihg particulars of the 
suicide by drowning of Mrs. Arn Dumford, an Irish wo- 
man, in Tallmadge. The ctreumstances are yory singu- 

-—' She had receritly given birth to an infhnt that did 
not survive its birth, and the anguish she experienced a8 
to the destiny of this unbaptised offspring drove her to 
insanity. She left her bed at an early heur In the morn- 
ing, and walked more than a mile barefoot over snow,’ 
frowen ground and fee, to the canal, got = rail from a. 
fence, broke a hole through the ice, and plunged In. She 
‘was tracked from the dwelling to the spot, and the shaw! 
floating in the hole indicated where the body was to be 
found. She was about thirty-five years old.” 


Foreign Bodies under the Hyelid. 

‘The flowing simple process for removing foreign hodies 
from beneath the eyelid is recommended by M. Renard: 
“Take hold of the upper eyelid near its angles, with the 
index finger and thumb ef each hand, draw it gently for- 
ward, and as low down as possible, over the lower eyelid, 
and retain it in this positlon for about a minute, taking 
care to prevent the tears flowing out. When, at the end 
of this time, you allow the eyelid to resume its Place, 
flood of tears washes out the foreign body, which will be 
found adhering to or near the lower eyelid.” 


Bearded Women. 

Michaelis states that, in 1788, there lived at Dresden a 
bearded virgin. Her beard grew from each side of het 
chin, was thre¢ Inches long, and of snowy whiteness. She 
cut it at first every month, then every fortnight, after: 
wards twice in the week. On her upper lp was a mous: 
tache of short black hatr. She bad a powerful votce, eat 
enormousty, and was bold and couragecus.—Elbe nar 
rates that during’ ‘the reign of Maria Theres, 8 womai, 
who served in the army for many years as a hussar, and 
rose to the rank of captain, had « strong moustache. 


Curfous Anecdote. 

Towards the close of the Revolution the owners of the 
North Chureh, in New Haven, sent to Boston for natis to 
make repairs with, when one of the kegs sent in return’ 
for the onder was found to cottatn Spanish sflver dollars.” 
‘The deacons wrote to the Boston merchant that there was 
an “error in shipping the goods;”* but he answered that 
the nails were sold as he boughtéhem of a privateeraman, 
and he coulda’t rectify mistakes. 80 the silver was melt- 
#4 ap and made into & service of plate for the church, 
where it {s in use at the present day. 

An ingenious Missionary. 

The Rev. Mr. Hurlbutt, of Canada, a missionary among 
the Indians in British America, lately delivered a lecture 
in Detroit, giving an account of his labora ameng that 
people, Among other things, he exhibited a partion ef: 
the Bible printed in the language of the Cree nation, one 
of the tribes in the Hudson Bay region. This language. 
he reduced to writing, inventing characters for the pur- 
pose. He then cut type from wood with s common knife, 
made @ press himself, and then printed the book. 


The first American Carnage. 

‘The first carriage said to be built in Amerioa, was built 
in Dorchester, Mass., bya man named White, for a pri- 
vate gentleman in Boston. It was copied from an Eng- 
sh chariot, though much lighter, and was a credit to its 
maker. 
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Perpetual Plum Pudding. 

‘Three pounds of stoned raisins, three pounds of brown 
ugar, three pounds of currants, three pounds of grated 
bread, three pounds of ruet shred very fine, three pounds 
of eggs, one pound of citron, three tablespoonsful of 
flour, quarter of a pint of wine, quarter of a pint of bran- 
dy, two nutmegs, & little mace, and a teaspoonful of salt. 
Mix the ingredients well together, and divide into six 
equal parts; tie ench part in a separate cloth; put them 
{n water already boiling, and boll four hours. If they 
are to be kept, hang them in cool place, and when 
wanted for use boil them again from one to three hours, 
socording to the time they have been hanging. 





Silver Cake. 

Two cups of fine white sugar, two anda half cups of 
sifted flour, half a cup of butter, three-quarters of » cup 
of sweet milk, half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in the 
milk, the whites of eight eggs, and a teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar; flavor with peach, vanilla or rose-water; stir 
the sugar and butter toa cream, then add the whites of 
the eggs beaten toa stiff froth, add the flour, then the 
milk and soda; stir the whole together several minutes, 
then add the cream of tartar and spice. 

Gold Cake. 

Take the yolks of the eggs, after using the whites for 
the silver cake, beat them to « stiff froth, and mix them 
with a cup of sugar and three-quarters of a cup of butter 
previously stirred to a.cream; add two cups of sifted 
flour, half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in half a eup of 
sweet milk; when well mixed, stir in s teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar; flavor with.posch, almond or lemon. 
Bake both {t and the sllver cake in pans. 


To make Brilla Soup. 

Take « shin of beef, cut off all the meat in square 
pleces, then boil the bone three hours; strain it and take 
off the fat, then put the broth to boil with the pieces of 
mest, © few carrots and turnips cut mall, anda good 
sprig of thyme, some onions chopped, and a stick of cel- 
ery cut in pleces; stir them all till the meat is tender. If 
not cooking brown, you must color it. 

— 
A 8pring Dish. 

Upon a toasted bread place a layer of well boiled spinsch 
about an inch thick; upon this place st equal distances 
poached eggs. This forms a pretty, light and nourisbing 
dish; but be careful that the yellow of the egg is not 
broken, or the appearance will be lost, and the eggs not 
worth eating. 


Bread Oake. 

+ To one pint of stale bread, crumbed fine, add five eggs, 
two teacups of flour, balfa cup of butter, aud one quart 
of milk. Scald the bread with the milk. Make ina bat- 
ter, and bake as buckwheat cakes. 


Yor Stomach Ache and Dysentery. 

If not of too Jong continuance, « wine-giaas of super 
carbonate soda every half hour, net to exceed six times, 
will cure. 

Ink-Spote from Mahogany. 

Touch with oll of vitriol, for a moment or so, till gone, 

then wash off with warm water. 
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Pigeon Pie. 
Border a large dish with fine puff-paste, and cover 
the bottom with » veal entlet, or tender steak, free from 
fat and bone, and seasoned with salt, cayenne, and nut- 
meg; prepare with great nicety as many fresh-killed 
pigeons as the dish will contain in one layer; put inte 
each a slice of butter, seasoned with a little cayenne; ley 
them into the dish with the breasts déwnwards, and be- 
tween and over them put the yolks of half s dozen hard- 
bolled eggs; stick plenty of butter on them, season the 
whole well with sait and spice, pour in some cold water 
for the gravy, roll out the cover three-quarters of an inch 
thick, secure {t well round the edge, ornament it highly, 
and bake it for an hour or more in a well-heated oven. 


Bice Bread. 

‘Take one pound and a half of rice, and boil it-gently 
over « slow fire in three quarte of water about five hours, 
stirring it, and afterwards beating it up into smooth 
paste. Mix this while warm into two gallons, or four 
pounds of flour, adding at the same time the usual quan- 
tity of yeast. Allow the dough to work = certain time 
near the fire, after which divide i into loaves, and it will 
be found, when baked, to produce twenty-eight or thirty 
pounds of excellent white bread. 


Black Ink. 

‘Take of Aleppo galls braised, one pound and a half; 
green vitriol, twelve ounces; powdered gum arable, eight 
ounces; rasped logwood, eight ounces; soft water, two 
gallons and » half. Boll the galls and logwood in the 
water till it be reduced to two gallons, then add the re- 
maining articles, and put the whole into a convenient 
vessel, atirring it several times during: the day, for four- 
teen or fifteen days, at the end of which time it will be St 
for use. 


Furniture Paste. 

‘Scrape two ounces of beeswax into a pot or basin; then 
~add as much spirits of turpentine as will moisten it 
through; at the same time powder an eighth part of an 
ounce of resin, and add to it, when dissolved to the con- 
sistence of paste, as much Indian red as will bring it to 
deep mahogany color; stir it up, and it will be St for use. 





Arrowroot Drops, or Biscuits. 

‘Half a pound of butter beaten up to a cream, seven 
eégs well whisked, adding seven ounces of flour, six 
ounees of arrowroct, and half a pound of losf suger; 
mix all well together, and drop on a clean tin, sise of a 
shilling; bake in a slow oven. 

Egg Butter. 

One quart of good molasses well boiled with half of a 
lemon rind, eight eggs well beaten and stirred in slowly; 
Doll fifteen minutes, add the spices preferred, and put 
away for use. 


Fried Peppernuts. 

One pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, sev- 
en eggs, & teaspoonful of soda Bissolved in sour milk, and 
as much four as will make a soft dough. Make them in 
rings, and beke in lard. 


Spots on Cloth. 

To take spots produced by acids from cloth, calico, or 
any other fabrie. Touch with volatile sal ammonia or 
spirits of hartehorn, and they will disappear. 
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Borax. 

‘The washerwomen of Helland and Belgium, who get up 
thelr linen so beautifully white, use refined borax as 8 
washing-powder Instead of soda, jn the proportions of s 
large handful of borax powder to about ten gallons of 
Dolling water; they save in soap nearly balf. All the 
large washing establishments adopt the same mode. For 
lace, cambrics, etc , an extra quantity of the powder is 
used; and for crinolines (required to be made very stiff), 
@-atrong solution is necessary. Borax, being a semi-neu- 
tral salt, does not injure the texture of the finest linen. 


Muffin Pudding. 

Bub the tin mould with butter. Stick in the butter 
sultana or stoned raisins so thickly that no part of the 
mould be visible, unless you wish {t to appear white in 
parts. Lay in the mould six or more sponge biscuits; 
and mix together two tescupsful of cream, four yolks of 
eggs, one glass of brandy, and sugar. Pour this Into the 
Mould and boil it. Serve with sweet sauce. It can be 
esten cold as trifle. 


Lemon Gingerbread. 

Grate the rinds of two or three lemons, and sdd the 
Juice to a glass of brandy; then mix the grated lemon in 
one pound of flour, make a hole in the flour, pour in half 
& pound of treacle, half s pound of butter melted, the | 
Jemon-juice and brandy, and mix all up together with balf 
‘en ounce of ground ginger and quarter of an ounee of 
Cayenne pepper. 


.Po cap Bottles. 

To cap bottles or jars with bladder, 90 as to be perfectly | 
tight, always put the*bladder, after wetting, with the In- ' 
side to the bottle, and no escape can be made. The rea- 
son is, all fluids enter the bladder from the vessels of the 
exterior. It has no other manner of entrance. Fluid ' 
must enter only this way, and it has only one to escape. | 
Btewed Beofsteak. 

Fry a tender steak in the usual way, but lightly, with 
the onions, turnips and carrots; then stew, and it will be 
better flavored than when ina large mass. It may be 
done with or without the carrots and turnips; if without 
them, the gravy must be flavored with anchovy sauce, 
and thickened with a little flour or arrowroot. 





To cure Chilblains. 

To effectually and speedily onre chilblains, ‘ven of 
moet aggravated character, if not cracked, take sassafras 
bark, and make a weak immersion. Add « little to » de- 
coction of ‘‘tancapitolis,” or ‘ asphea rhamadolis,” and 
Dathe slightly night and morning, and the cure is posi- 
tive, never failing. 





Po remove Glass Stoppers. 
Te remove a glass stopper, if fixed in any bottle sa as | 
not to be removed, pour s few drops of sweet ofl around 
the same; eet in the sun, and it will soom work down and , 
release the stopper. 
‘To cure Burns or Scalds, 
Cover them at once liberally with wheat flour, sweet 
and nice, and let them remain. They will heal rapidly, 
and all heat be drawn out. 





To restore the Color of Piano Keys. 
By applying fine eand-paper to the yellow keys of the 
plano, the color may be restored. | 
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To keep Suet. 

Suet may be kept for » twelvemonth thus :—Chooee the 
firmest and most free from skin or veins, remove all trace 
Of these, put the suet ina saucepam at some distance 
from the fire, and let it melt gradually; when melted, 
pour it Into s pan of cold spring water; when hard, wipe 
it dry, fold it in white paper, put it into a linen bag, and 
keep it in sdry, cool place; when used, it must be scraped, 
‘end will make an excellent crust, either with or without 
butter. - 


Lemon Cake. 

Beat six eggs, the yolks and whites seperately, till in s 
solid froth; add to the yolks the grated rind of a fine 
lemon and six ounces of sugar dried and sifted ; beat this 
quarter of an hour; shake in with the left hand six 
ounces of dried flour; then add the whites of the eggs and 
the juice of the lemon; when these are well beaten in, put 
it immediately into tins, and bake it about an hour ina 
moderately hot oven. 

Imperial Gingerbread. 

Rub six ounces of butter into three-quarters of a pound 
of flour; then mix six ounces of treacle with s pint of 
cream carpfully, lest it should turn the cream; mix ina 
quarter of 8 pound of double-refined sugar, balfan ounce 
of powdered ginger, and one oance of carraway seeds; stir 
the whole well together into a paste, cut it into shapes, 
and stick cut candied orange or lemon-pee! on the top. 


To sweeten Pie-Dishes. 
‘When these have long been used for baking, they are 
apt to lnpart an unplessent taste, in consequence of the 


| portion of olly matter they imbibe from the butter or lasd. 
| To purify them, place them ins boiler or large kettle of 


cold water, throw in few hot ashes or cinders, and boil 
foranhour. 


Dysentery. “ 
Take Indian corn roasted and ground in the manner of 
coffee, or roast meal browned, and boil in a sufficient 
quantity of water to produce s strong liquid Iike coffe, 
and drink a teacupfal, warm, two or three times a day. 
One day’s practice, it is said, will ordinarily effect a cure. 


| Soft Corns between the Toes. 


Wrap the tov on which the corn is, and one next adjoin- 
ing, in soft linen or cotton, firmly, and let it remain. In 
8 week the cure will be eflucted. 


To grease Boots, Leather or Harness. 

“Firvt let the leather be weli dampened or pliably wet. 
‘Then the leather after greasing or oiling will be pliant; 
otherwise not. 





To Cure Ruptured Navels in Infants. 

‘Take a plece of adhesive plaster the size of a silver dol- 
lar, and apply over the navel until a permanent cure is 
effect 


To cure the Poison of Ivy. 

Obew freely and swallow limitedly the leaves or green 
twigs of the white pine. 
Sting of s Bee or Wasp. 

Apply at once strong potesh water, if obtainable; elre 
saleratus water. 


Editor's Gable. . 





MATURIN M. BALLOU, Ep:tor amp Prormzaven. 





PRACTICAL JOKING. 

‘Wo have time and again denounced, in no un- 
measured terms, the practice of practical joking, 
more especially those kinds which consist of ex- 
periments on the nerves of unhappy victims. 
Many and many a timid person hee been ruined’ 
for life by the sudden shock of an alarm given 
by some thoughtless buffoon. There is now in 
a female lunatic asylum at Hammersmith, says 
the London Conrt Circular, a lady of exquisite 
beauty, who was driven mad by being euddenly 
stattled by her maid. The lady’s name is 
H—, and she resided with her husband, Mr. 
H—, a wealthy sharebroker, at a splendid 
mansion in Cavendish Square. One evening, 
a few months ago, she strolled in the dusk into 
her husband’s library, to procure a book. The 
lady’s maid saw her enter the apartment, and in 
s mere frolic concealed herself behind the cur- 
tains belonging to the window, until her mistress 
had placed her hand upon the work she came in 
search of, when she suddenly sprang upon her 
with a loud shout. The lady was so astounded 
by the shock, that she was struck almost sense- 
leas. Deliriam ensued ; confirmed madness fol- 
lowed, which has ever since continued without 
abatement, to a degree dangerous to all who ap- 
proach her, and it is more than probable that she 
will never recover her reason. 





A City or THs Daap.—Greenwood Cem- 
etery, Long Island, N. Y., was first opened in 
Jane 1840, since which time the mortal remains 
of 60,650 persons have been buried in the 
enclosnre. é 





A suanp Bor.—A shopkeeper in Bond Street, 
Liverpool, advertised letely for a sharp boy. 
One applicant grounded his qualifications of 
sharpness on the fact of his having cut from four 
Places. 

Hien Price.—Horeeflesh must have been 
dear in England in the time of Riehard IIL, for 
he offered his “kingdom for a home” and there 


were no takers. 
or 


Excovragina.—As you rise in like-so docs 
the envy of the world increase—the man who 
makes a reputation, makes enemies. 
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THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

The origin of Woodworth’s pepular song is 
given in a late number of the “Home Jourmsl,” 
on the authority of a private letter to one of the 
editors, as follows: “ It was written im the spring 
or summer of 1817. The family were living at 
the time in Duane Street. The poet came home 
to dinner one very warm day, having walked 
from his office, somewhere near the foot of Wall 
Street. Being mach heated with the exercise, 
he pourel himself out a glass of water—New 
York pump water—and drank it at « draught, 
exclaiming, as he replaced the tumbler on the 
table: ‘ That is very refreshing, but how mack 
more refreshing would it be to take a good long: 
draught, this warm day, from the old oaken 
bucket I ‘left hanging in my father’s well, ab 
home!’ Hearing this, the poet’s wife, who wes 
always a suggestive body, said: ‘Selim, why 
wouldn’t that be a pretty sudject for a poem?” 
The poet took the hint, and, under the inspira- 
tion of the moment, sat down and poured out 
from his very soul these beautiful lines which 
have immortalized the name of Woodworth.” 





Wnart 18 Fame ’—Dick Turpin has been 
made the hero of an English opera, so that his 
works live after him. He travels along the road 
of fame as rapidly as he went over that from 
London to York. It is a caustic practical com- 
ment on the nature of fame when Mr. Turpin is 
as immortal as Mr. Howard, or the Duke of 
Wellington, or Lord Byron, or Gibbon, or Sir 
H. Davy, or Scott, or William Pitt, or Lord Nel- 
son, or Luther, or Washington. 

——_—__+ 2-2 +____ 

Awrut 1r TrvE.—The Philadelphia Ledger, 
speaking of glove-makers, says “they generally 
prepare their own skins for making gloves.” 
Glove-makers must be a short-lived race if they 
have to flay themeelves alive tosupply customers. 

+02 

Waat a Fanu!—A man three years ago in- 
vested $30,000 in real estate in St. Paul. He 
lately sold it for just $1800. 

————__+re+___. 

A eoop Oxz.—Why is the world like s piano? 

Bocause it is fall of sharps and flats. 
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THR FORYRY OF OOMMEROR. 

It is a common error to suppose that all poetry 
ia eontained in books ; that everything outside of 
books must necessarily be prosaic. But there is 
& poetry of life, as well as a pootry of literature; 
&@ poetry of action, as well as a poetry: of repose. 
There are living poete-who have never written 8 
line, and lives of action that are unpublished 
epics. In fact we live, move and have our being 
im an atmoephere of poetry, though we may be 
tnconscious of: it all oun. lives, just as Moliere’s 
comedy here had beem speaking prose all his life 
without knowing it. Let us take, for example, a 
commercial life. Mest people are apt to consider 
commerce and poetry to be “ wide as the poles 
asundes ;’’ but a more critical examination will: 
convince them of their eeror. 

Follow the history of commerce, from. the 
macst distant epochs. In the infancy of the world, 
ite caravan elowly penetaated the arid deserts of 
Asia and Africa, and linked together the scat 
tared membeos of the humen family in those vast 
agions, as they do to-dey. Commereial colonica 
apeead the Greek civilization onthe shores of the 
Moditerranesa, and drew the bold adventurers of 
Tyre and Carthage to the north af Rurope and 
theronth of Africa The medimral cities, pro- 
tected by their ramparts, defended the elegant. 
arts.against tke iron yoke of fendal power. For 
Many conturies the Hanseatic cities were the 
bulwark of liberty and property in the north snd 
weet of Europe. 

The representative, systema germinated in. the 
municipal franchises of tha eominunes. At the 
veyival of letters, the “merchant princes” of 
Florence, welcomed to their palaces the henished 
arts of Greece. In the 15th century, the, enter- 
prising spirit of commerce developed that move- 
ment which drew Columbus to America, and in- 
spired Vasco de Gama to doyble the Cape of 
Good Hope, till that time called the Cape of 
Storms, and invested with appalling horrors. 

Since then, the modern system of international 
laws is solidly based on the interests and rights 
of commerce, and the necessity of securing them. 
Commerce spreads the treasures of the new 
world among the nations of the West ; it gives a 
hew strength to civil and religious liberty; by 
degrees it extends the colonial system to the 
extremities of, the earth, carrying with it the ele- 
ments of future independent and civilized 
republics. 

But. why should we dwell upon past centuries 3 
What is it that renders the civilization of to-day 
so powerful and vital? Is it not the universal de- 
velopment of commercial relations, thanks to 
which all the products of sea and land, of mines, 
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ozges and looms, all these which Natare fur- 
nishes us in her exhaustless bounty, all those 
which art and tireless industry, create, reach the. 
general market where supply and demand meet ? 
In whatever region the liberal hand of Provi;. 
dence has placed a desirable product within the 
reach of man, in whateygr region human skill is, 
exercised, whether it covers with its perfumed, 
foliage the mountains of China, whether it 
shines in the auriferous sands of California, 
whether buried in the deep abysses of Artic 
seas, or ripeng in the fertile plains of southerg, 
lands, beneath the ardent rays of the sum, 
whether, it issues from the workshops of, the, 
English or American Manchester, commerce, tha 
ruling power of the globe, attracts everything to, 
itself for the purpose of applying it to the use, 
and benefit of nations. y 
The whise-winged megsepgera of commerce, 
arealso the white-winged messengers of gospe} 
truth and peace. It is more than gold or silver, 
more than implements wroyght by human hands, 
that commerce sends to. distant islands and to, 
strange and distant peoples. The light of reli- 
gious truth and civilization is scattered broadcast, 
in the desert places by the merchants of the, 
world, Well may the men who embark in thig 
mission, who give to it their fortanes, their intel-, 
lects, their hearts—well may they be called 
“merchant princes,” and we are fully justified in, 
speaking of the “ poetry.” of commerce. 
tree . 
Waces in France —Wages in France, es- 
pecially in the Sothern departments, are said to 
be higher than at any period ajqcethe first reveln- 
tion. In consequence, considerable difficulty is. 
found in obtaining substitutes for the army, and 
some discontent is felt in Paris respecting this. 


re 

Ax Army ov Scuoians.—The enrolled Sun- 
day-school scholars under the pastoral cara of the. 
Methodist Episcopal Church are 800,000, a numr. - 
ber equal to the population of the city of New. 
York. 





Youre America.—A man once asked a com- 
pany of little boys what they were good for? 
one little fellow promptly answered: ' We are 
good to make men of.” . 





A Lucky AvrHor.—It is said that Mr. 
Charles Dickens has made $350,000 in the last 
ten years. 1 

———+<- = + ____. es 

Goop.—An honest heart, says Prentice, makes 
8 gentleman; but an honest modesty makes a 
gentle manner, . 
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MECHANICAL CURIOSITIES. 

It is only on reviewing the history of mechan- 
ism, that we can realize how much mental toil 
and valuable time and labor men of genius have 
wasted on toys for grown children. The con- 
straction of automata has ever been a favorite 
occupation of men of a mechanical turn. The 
earliest automaton on record, is the pigeon made 
by Archytas of Tarentum, 408 years B. C. Plato 
tells us that this artificial bird flew a consider. 


able distance and alighted at the point from } 


which he was launched. In 1260 Albertus 
Magnus, Archbishop of Ratisbon, and a Domi- 
nican, made a machine in the human form which 
saluted visitors ina few articulate words. He 
was rewarded for his labors by being accused of 
sorcery after his death. De Kempelen, one of 
the cabinet ministers of the emperor of Austria, 
exhibited a similar automaton to the Parisian 
Academy of Sciences in 1708, which articulated 
several long phrases. In the same year the Abbé 
Mical exhibited his talking heads, which were 
endowed with yet more wonderful educational 
powers. The learned Kircher and the philosophic 
Gaseendi assure us that John Muller of Konigs- 
berg, surnamed Regiomontanus, made an eagle 
which circled round’ the emperor Frederick in a 
circumference of five hundred paces, and ended 
by alighting on the’ spot from which he had start- 
ed. Muller also constructed, says the same 
authority, an iron fly which flew about the room 
and alighted on the hand from which it had 
taken its start. 

According to some chroniclers of the 16th 
century, when Henry If. made his solemn entry 
into Cracow in 1573, after his election to the 
throne of Poland, a mechanical prodigy no less 
remarkable was seen, and which did not less 
astonish the crowd. Whérever the king went, 
he was followed by a white engle, constructed 
with such art, that he did not ccase to float over 
Henry’s head, beating his wings, during the 
whole ceremony. Cornelius Drebbel, 2 Dutch 
mathematician, made, in imitation of the famons 
statue of Memnon, a musical machine which 
wound itself up at sunrise, and played a contin- 
uous symphony so long as the rays of the sun 
fell upon it. 

Vancanson, acting on this idea a little later, 
produced his flute-player, whose renown, as the 
journals of the day attest, was not less than that 
oftheduck. The artificial duck, it is well known, 
plumed itself, quacked, waddled, devoured and 
even digested food by means of a chemical solu- 
tion by which the interior of the machine was 
charged. Every one has heard of Maelzel’s an- 
tomaton chess-player. This, however, has ceased 
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to be a-mechanicdlmartek;'##' dhe-enly an in- 
genious deception. t 

Maelzel’s automaton trumpeter was first ex- 
hibited in Paris in 1908. It was exhibited, in- 
this city, together with his chess-player, mechaa- 
ical rope-dancers, and speaking puppets, about 
thirty years ago. The trampetplaying was very 
good. Every one has heard of Pascal’s arith- 
metical machine, which performed a number of 
calculations, but which has been surpassed by the 
calculating machines of modern times. 

The Jesuit Maimbarg makes mention of a 
golden tree in the possossion of the emperor 
Theophilus, laden with little artificial birds, 
which produced a concert similar to the song of 
nightingales, and thereby astounded all Constan- 
tinople. The Journal des Savans for 1840 speaks 
of two automata no less wonderfal. The first 
was an artificial horse which could go over 
smooth ground seven or eight leagues a day; 
the second was a statue of jron, constructed by # 
prisoner, which, having issued from the prison, 
went and presented a petition to the emperor of 
Morocco in his palace and then returned again. 
John Walk, in his Latin discourses, speaks of a 
brazen spidor made by a German clock-maker, 
which moved and imitated life so naturally that 
it was difficult to believe that it was mot an ac- 
tual spider. But Vaucanson seems to have sur- 
passed all his rivals in this line. Besides his 
flute-player and the famous duck, he made, for 
Marmontel’s tragedy of “ Cleopatra,” an asp, 
which crawled upon the bosom of the actress 
who played the heroine, and hissed; which in- 
duced a wag, who was asked what he thought of 
this wretched play, to answer: “ Faith! I’m of 
the same opinion as the asp.” ; 

re 

Aw Epnog or THE Press.—In one of the 
Scottish editions of Buchan’s “Domestic Medi- 
cine,” there is an astonishing migprint, in which 
prescription, containing one hundred oimces of 
laudanum, instead of that number of drops, is 
recommended ! 

a 

A Beurs’s Taoucut anour Women.—It 
matters very little how ugly she may be, a wo- 
man never sees a pretty one excepting in the 
looking-glass. . 


e 
— ce 


QueER.—It is somewhat singular that women 
are rarely if ever inebriated when it is known 
they are so fond of their glasses. 

Sootp1xg.—The very worst we s woman can 
make of her tongue is to scold. 


EDFPOR'S TADIE. 


MINDING ONE'S OWN BUSINESS. 

Whatever faults John Bull may have, he has 
many noble qualities and traits; and among the 
latter—we speak of J. B. socially, not politi- 
cally—that of minding his own business. Bay- 
ard ‘Taylor ssys when he first visited London, 
he was compelled by his circumstances to put 
up at a humble chop-house which was the resort 
of actors, hackmen, sailors and pawnbrokers’ 
clerks. Yet the people “respected his silence 
and reserve” and asked him no impertinent 
questions. He intimates pertinently that he 
should have fared differently in the United 
States ; and he is right. Here a crying nuisance 
to which native and foreigner both are subjected 
is a constant cross-questioning and prying into 
his affairs. ‘What may I call your name?’ 
“What may you foller for living?” “Come 
here to settle?” etc., etc. Such are some of the 
rude questions put to a stranger which, if he 
does not choose to answer, his self-constituted in- 
quisitors set him down either as an ill-bred per. 
son or a suspicious character, totally unconscious 
of the fact that they themselves are guilty of the 
grossest ill-breeding. No man of any refinement 
or delicacy can look at one of these eager-eyed, 
volable Paul Prys without a shuddering disgust. 
It is useless to palliate such a breach of minor 
social morality by calling it “intelligence,” 
“smartness,” a “thirst for information,” etc. 
It is nothing but the ineolent curiosity of gossips 
in breeches, and the sooner such a low habit is 
abandoned, the better for the good name of our 
people. Every man’s own business is quite 
enough for him to attend to. 





Fate or an Encuisu Pavrer.—A pauper 
in a Liverpool workhouse, kept for many hours 
without food, tried to swallow his dinner whole 
and choked to death in the attempt. His hunger 
was so sharp he could not wait for the nurse to cut 
up his food, and was too infirm to do it himself. - 





‘Wraters axp Cerrics.—The whalers, says 
Turner, have a superstition that when they are 
going to harpoon a whale it is their duty to put 
their best jackets on. A good hint for the critic 
when he is going to strike a heavy fish. 





Consucat Drarocur.— Don’t you think, 
wife, that tobacco-smoke would kill the mosqui- 
tosin our room?” “Tt might; but it would kill 
me first.” * 





A warp Tasx.—TIt is not half so difficult to 
tempt a man into ctime as to coax him out of 
it. ; : 


from spring wheat is likely to be sticky. 
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BUYING FOUR. 

It is about as difficult a job to buy good flour 
as to buy a good horse. Let us tell our house- 
keepers how to go to work with it. First, look 
at color; if it is white, with a slightly yellowish 
or straw colored tint, buy it. If it is very white, 
with a bluish cast, or with black specks m it, 
refuse it. Second, examine the adhesiveness ; 
wet and knead a little of it between your fingers; 
if it works soft and is sticky, it is poor. Flour 
Third, 
throw a lump of dry flour against a dry, smooth, © 
perpendicular surface ; if it falls like powder, it 
is bad. Fourth, squeeze some of the flour in 
your hand ; if it retaine the shape given by the 
pressure, that too is a good sign. Flour that 
will stand all these tests is safe to buy. These 
modes are given by old flour dealers, and we 
make no apology for printing them, as they per- 
tain to a matter that concerns everybody, namely, 
the quality of the staff of life. 

+ on 

Tue Oxrcenatep Bitrers.—In this long 
established and real specific, the dyspeptic has a 
ready relief from all the evils incident upon in- 
digestion. This remarkable preparation is also a 
sure cure for liver complaint, general debility, and 
all the various diseases which arise from weak- 
ness of the stomach aud digestive organs. Es- 
pecially in the spring of the year the Bitters form 
a pleasant and never-failing tonic, and as there is 
no spirifaous compound in their preparation, 
there is no reaction to their bracing and strength- 
ening effect. We have known of remarkable 
cures effected by the Bitters in cases of sick- 
headache, jaundice, flatulency and the like. 
They may be found everywhere. 





Ax otp Saw.—A person asked a Grecian 
philosopher what he thought was the proper time 
to dine. “Sir,” said the ancient, “the proper 
time of dinner with the opulent is when they 
choose ; with the poor man, when he can.” 

oro 

A eracerut Joxu.—At a public dinner three 
gentlemen having stood up at the same moment 
to say grace, Sidney Smith, who was present, 
called them “the Three Graces.” 





Wrrs 1x Company.—Men of genius are often 
dull and inert in society, as the blazing meteor 
when it descends to earth is only a stone. 

ce 
° 

Inrant Moxraritr.—Onut of every five in- 
fants born in London two die before they are five 
years old. 


THE BATTI«A OF £4FE. 

’ There is nothing surer than that there is no 
absolute peace in this sublunary life of oars. 
There are armistices and traces, halts on the 
march, periods of repose at bivonacs, moments. 
of rest and jollity, but these are only episodes in 
the history of a stern campaign. On this side 
of the grave, we can only sleep on our arms. 
Atany moment, the bugle-call and drum-beat 
may summon us to action; The sons of men 
are the grand army perpetually marching on, 
perpetually fighting. In their. pathway, obsta- 
cles rise at almost every step; there are batteries. 
to be taken, heights to be stormed, victories to 
be achieved. Bat there is a stern joy in this in- 
cessant strife; without it, our energies would 
sink, our strength waste away, our very virtues 
become merely negative qualities. 

It requires years to realize this truth. Poets, 
and all the young are poets at heart, figure ins 
very different scene. To them fife is an Arca- 
dia, with eternal summer shining on its flowery 
meads and fragrant groves, peopled with the 
gentlest beings, filled to repletion with paradisai- 
cal Ibves and joys. No tempests roffle the calm 
waters of the fancied Eden; no storms silence 
the music of its happy voices. Vainly do the 
pioneers on the march send beck chilling reports 
of the degolate character of the tract they have 
travelled; only personal experience can teach a 
man the delusion of his dreams. 

But how criminal it is in those who haye 
charge of the yonng recruits who are destined to 
take part in this great strife, to gpnceal the dap- 
gers and duties which lie before them; to lull 
them into security and inaction; to lap them in 
laxurious ease, and eap the foundation of thoix 
moral strength. Even if we cannot convince the 
young that there is a hard fight before them, we 
can prepare them for the combat. We can teach 
them energy, self-denial, gelf-control and self- 
development. We can strengthen their minds 
and indurate their muscles; we can train them 
to take a pleasure in struggling with and over- 
coming obstacles. If the fortune of war favors 
them, then they are all the better prepared to en- 
joy it; if, on the contrary, they form no excep- 


tion to the common rule, they are able to fight: 


their way gallantly through the world. They 
ought always to be in “ condition.” 

The English system of education for boys is a 
sensible one. At # suiteble age, mama’s petted 
darling, whom the winds of heaven are not per- 

Mitte to visit too roughly, is sent from home 
and thrown into the,xortex ef & great school, po 
bed image of the world ifgelf If. is, in fact, a 
world in miniature, made up by the youthful 
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representatives of varieus classes, rich and peor, 
noble, gentle and oomunon. And here begins-the 
strife which pre-figares the contest in the great. 
theatre of the. world; « sham-fight, as it vwere,. 
preceding the great battle. Here a boy must 
stand up for himself, or go to the wall. He leams, 
to: be self-reliant, and to help hinselt. He makes, 
friends and enemice just. in proportion to his. 
qualities. AJl boys ase born democrats, and in. 
the play-grounds the son of « peer is no mom 
than the equal of the son of a commoner. Ifthe, 
putson the airs of » domineering bully, his self- 
conceit is. thrashed ont of him. In this link, 
world, genius, courage, maniimess and honor are, 
sare to meet with ultimate recognition ; sloth,, 
cowardice, effeminacy and baseness, to be branded; 
as they deserve. Right, to be sure, dogs not tr- 
umph over might without hend fighting ; and is it 
not 60 in the great world? The fight between, 
Tom Brown and the “ Slogger,” so graphically. 
described in “Tom Brown at Rugby,” is bat, 
typical of the greet battles thas history recordaen, 
of such a strife, for instance, as that between, 
Ttaly and Austaia. The literary emulation of, 
the schools is a preparation for the emulstion de-, 
veloped in the grand careers of the profession, of, 
politics and diplomacy. There are evils, and, 
greatones, in the system; but we believe tha, 
good counterbalanges theevil. The character of 
the English people, liberally construed, justifies 
their general plan of eduration, =. 1 
In France, a different system of education and 
preparation for life prevails. There boys ara 
subjected to a constant surveiiiance, night and. 
day, in school and out of schooh. Teachers dog: 
their footsteps and accompany them in every act 
of duty or relaxation. They are never left to 
themselves, and consequently gequire no habits 
of self-control and self-reliance. Hence, when, 
emancipated from school, they require, as cit- 
izeng, a very strong government, and a govern- 
ment which shall take 9 paternal care of them; - 
which shall mark ogt and define the limits of 
theix actions, which shall dog, by. its spies, their 
footsteps by night and day. In those things with 
which government does not interfere, a3 in the, 
pursuit of their private -pleasures, Frenchmen 
exhibit a lamentable lack of self-control We aro 
confident that we are correct in attributing many 
of the defectaof French character, aa, contrasted 
with the good qualities of their neighbors gcrosa, 
the channel, to the Hiegities of their system 
of education. And lé us‘remark, in this con- 
nection, that we zecoguise-many excellent qual- 
ities in the French, and many unamiable.qualities 
in the, English nt 0 far np aptitnde fy tho bat- 
tle of life is concerned, the bold Britons must, 
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take the lead. Female education, in France, is 
established on an equally false basis. Until 
their marriage, French women are subjected to a 
rigid police discipline. They are brought up ia 
ignorance of what life really is, and ignorance ig 
the most vulnerable'axymor in the world. Meny 
of the most inestimable priviteges of youth are 
denied them, and every one knows into what 
wild license too many French women rush, when 
the pressure of their educational ligatures is 
removed, 

In this country, the young are left more to 
themselves ; and consequently young men cmerge 
into the arena of life far better fitted to cope 
with its requirements and vicissitudes. They 
have fought with buttoned foils and with gloves; 
when they handle the cold steel, and clench the 
naked hand, they know what todo. The great 
evil of this system is the precocious development 
of individuals—the growth of “old heads on 
young shoulders.” But this isan incidental and 
partial evil. Look at the great maaq of the 
American people, with their strength, self-reli: 
ance, independence and energy, and say whether 
they have a superior on the face of the globe. 
Compare them with any people you may se- 
lect—compare their achievements with those of 
any other nation, and, though you may: theorize, 
you will find it impossible to substitute any living 
example of higher strife. In the great Battle of 
Life, there are no more energetic comhatants. 





Heart axp Harriness.—A man-ie-the 
healthiest and happiest whea-he thinks the least 
either of heekch or happiness. To forget an ill, 
is half the battle ; it leaves easy work for tha 


doctors. 
rrr + 
Scene at Parxen’s.—Waiter—(speaking 
to the cook)—“ One roast lamb and one potato.” 
Old gentleman—“ No, no! not so much lamb 
and more potatoes !”” 





A Bap Siex.—It is a bad sign to see 8 man 
with his hat off at midnight, explaining the 
theory and principles of his political party to a 
lamp-post. 


A Youna Lapr’s Coxunprum.— Mary 
asked Charlee—‘ What animal dropped from 
the clouds?” “The rain, dear,” was the whis- 
pered reply. 

+ 

Cuiuprex.—Apropos of children, it was a 
benatifal saying of Richter’s, thas “the small- 
eet are nearest Ged.” 





+2 + 
Ratarnr Fast.—The public debt of Dubuque, 
Towa, is over one million of dollars. 


BAPTA OFA DYING GIRL. 

The Albany Express says: “On Sunday 
maosning several: young folks were baptized at 
Rev. Dr.. Magoon’s church. The first persett 
who was baptized was'a young girl, perhaps six- 
teen years old, in the last stages of consumption. 
She was literally arrayed in her grave clothes, 
it being understood that the white robe in which 
she was baptized was to be worn by her whensha 
was placed im her coffin. She obtained hes 
mother’s permission to be baptized and then ac- 
quainted her pastor with her desire. She wag 
brought to the pool in the arms of her uncle, at- 
tended by her mother, -and lifted in the arms of 
the pastor, who.gently immersed her head, after 
repeating the uaual words, The scone was very, 
affecting, caysing bome:of the spectators to spb 
with emotion. She was so far gone that it wae 
feared she might expire during the ceremofy, 
yet after it was performed she expressed a wish 
to be brought to the church in the afternoon, tq 
partake of the Lord’s Supper, which was granted. 
After the sapper, when in another room, she sang, 
the doxology, ‘Praise God,’ and when in her 
carriage Dr. Magoon asked her how she felt, she 
whispered, ‘I have fought a good fight.’” 





*Sexme Warrer.”—A very good story 
touching this capltal comedian is to be credited 
to the Saturday Evening Gazette: “Mr. Veri- 
green came down from the country, and went tp 
seo Warrén at his benefit, Warren sustaining five 
characters. ‘How: did ‘you like the perfonm- 
ance?’ I asked: ‘Purty well,’ said he; ‘but 
thes Warren’e nonsense kind o’ bothered me, so’t 
T couldn’t hardly makg out the story. I should 
think he’d see that folks laugh at him.’” 

: te ee 

Nargow-MinpepnEss.—Narrow-minded men 
who have not'a thought beyond the little sphere 
of their own vision, recall the Hindoo saying: 
“The snail sees nothing but its own shell, and 
thinks it the grandest in the universe.” 





A coop Ipga.—The life insurance comps- 
nies are about inserting a clause in their policies, 
prohibiting their risks from risking their necks by 
ballooning or tight-rope performances. 

————+2-e+___. 

Tue Precious Metais.—Someo of the sil- 
ver ore of the Washoe mines, California, pays 
$5000 aton. Letters from Oregon confirm the 
account of the discovery of rich gold fields. 

+ 

SixquLar.—There axe two hundred oil wells 
in Peansylvania. Pray what is to become of the 


whaling business # 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


A London dramatist has succeeded in making 
“A Frightfal Accident ” a fanny affair. 

English army chaplains are to wear a uniform 
—black and gold. 

Some English journals are getting fierce with 
the Napoleon-Savoy question. 

The Japanese are gradually becoming more 
and more accustomed to the intercourse of for- 
eigners, and are already giving up many of their 
old customs, and becoming civilized. 

Lord Dnufferin has been excavating on the 
banks of the Nile, where asmall temple, with the 
columns in situ, and a considerable number of 
inscriptions, have rewarded the search. 


In five the public debt of France has in- 

seh ve $500,000,000, and is eal tncreae 
. is is considered alarming by 
financial men of Europe. 

Cheap “ pleasure excursions” to Tetuan from 
Madrid and other places are advertised in the 
Spanish capital by railway and steamboat com- 
panies. 

Atthe Paris Observatory, recently, a splendid 
lens, valued at 25,000 francs, was broken by the 
carelessness or awkwardness of two workmen. 
A bronze statuette has been stolen from the 
Louvre. It is valued at 35,000 francs. 


A relic of the true cross is on exhibition at an 
English convent. As it is encased in jewels, it 
is worth tens of thousands of dollars. We 
should think the pope had had crosses enongh of 
late to supply all his followers with the article. 

The Belgian Chamber has adopted some severe 
enactments against duelling. In the event of the 
death of one of the parties, the survivor will be 
liable to imprisonment of from one to five years, 
and with a fine of from 2000f. to 10,000f. 


A letter from an officer of the African aausd: 
ron says the discovery of coal in Liberia, all the 
hilly ranges abounding With it, will bring not 
only wealth but civilization to Aftica. The only 
drawback is the want of proper harbors for vee- 
éels along the coast. 

Sir Moses Montefiore, the’ distinguishod mem- 
ber of the Jewish faith in England, has addressed 
to a Jewish citizen of Washington a letter, hand- 
somely acknowledging his deep sense of the 
liberality of our House of Representatives, in in- 
viting 8 minister of the ancient faith to offer 
prayers at the opening of the House. 

The English government have purchased a 
splendid range of buildings at Fleetwood, for the 
sum of £20,000, where it has been decided to 
establish a school of musketry. The building 
will be converted into barracks for the accom- 
modation of troops who may be sent thither for 
instruction and practice in musketry. 

It is stated by Prof. Leone Levi, in a paper 
published by the Statistical Society, that the 
consumption of in Great Britain, in 1801, 
was thirty-six millions of pounds. In 1859, the 
population had not doubled, being under thirty 
millions, but the consamption of paper had in- 
creased between five and six fold, having reached 
one hundred and ninety-eight millions of pounds. 





FORMIGN MISCELLANY. 


A medal to commemorate the treaty between 
England and France is about to be struck at the 
Pans Mint. 

Statuettes in aluminium are now made in Paris. 
It has a very dine rain, is easily chiselled, and 
takes the place of bronze with advantage. 

The Russian government has ordered a steam 
fire engine from the United States for use at St. 
Petersburg. 

Few attend church in Prussia. In 
Berlin there is but one church to 15,000 inhab- 
itants, and except on special occasions these are 
empty. 

In consequence of the completion of the tele- 
graph between Alexandria and India, news 
from India will now reach England in six 
days. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean have just conclud- 
ed an engagement at the Queen’s Theatre, Edin- 
burgh—the most su that has attended 
their provincial experiences. 

This year there is an increase in the British 
army estimates of nearly two million sterling 
(say $10,000,000), the chief items of which wi 
go for warlike stores by sea and land. 

‘The total value of imports into the Sandwich 
Islands for 1859 was $1,155,559; the custom. 
house duties on which amounted to $132,129, 
The total value of exports and supplies was 
$628,575. 

Sir Cursetjee Jamsetjeo Jajeebhoy has given 
orders to a firm at Bombay to prepare a splendid 
court robe of crimson velvet interlaced with gold, 
which he intends to present to her majesty, the 
Queen of England. 

The rame of the emperor of China ap for 
the first time in the Almanach de Gotha for 1860. 
Sian Fien is the seventh emperor of the dynasty 
of the Tsins, who succeeded the dynasty of the 
Mins in 1644. 2 

A dinner service has been manufactured in 
London for the Bishop of Mauricastro. It is of 
aolid silver, and capable of accommodating thirty 
guests. The cost was £12,000, or fifty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

The National Portrait Gallery has acquired a 
portrait of Sir William Herschel. It is one of 
the producaone of Abbot, who is chiefly known 
as tho painter of Lord Nelson. The picture was 
found at Bath. 

‘The London Times says :—‘ It seems that the 
wor'd is destined to be disappointed in all its 
hopes of Austria, and that we have in her a pow- 
er which experience can neither teach nor calam- 
ity tame.” 

Mr, Norton proposes to furnish, in one volume, 
all the matter of Murray’s Euro) Guide 
Books. It will be issued in season for the sum- 
mer trave}, and will meet a great want of tourists 
who dread the incumbrance of accumulated 
h \. 
In London, lately, a police officer had a des- 
rate struggle with a thief near the docks, dar- 
ing which the thief slipped overboard and sank 
immediately. His body was not recovered for 
some time, when thirteen sheets of stolen copper 
were found abont it, which was, un- 
doubtedly, the cause of death. 


BECORD;OQF THE PIMES. 


Record of the Simes. 


The first American vessel which sailed on tem- 
perance principles was the brig Amazon of Salem. 

The state of the Mount Vernon Association 
has very properly been exempted from taxation. 

The present year, we are itiformed, is the cen- 

enary anniversary of Methodism in this country. 

The State of Arkansas is the only State in the 
Union without a telegraph, and she has not a 
foot of line within her border. 

A man in Indiana recently committed suicide 
through fear of becoming a drunkard, as he felt 
the appetite for liquor growing upon him. 

It is rumored that Paul Morphy is to remove 
to Paris, with his mother, with the intention of 
making the French capital their home. 

There are 998 booksellers in the eight Weste 
States, Illinois standing first with 263, and Min- 
nesota last with 18. 

Some scoundrel removed a rail on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Railroad near Oakdale, recently, 
causing the smash up of a freight train, and left 
a note paforaning the company that this was only 
the beginning of difficulties. 

In exhuming some bodies at a family grave- 
yard, near Crawfordsville, S. C., the body of a 
woman, buried some twelve or more years, was 
found a petritaction, with each article of dress 


perfect. 

Negro Sam, believed to have been upwards of 
140 years old, lately died on the plantation of his 
master, A. J. Billingly, of Jones County, Ga. 
‘When captured in Africa he was 45 years old, 
according to his statement. 

The greatest raise ever attempted in Chicago 
was commenced’a few days ago. An immense 
block on Lake Street, extending from La Salle 
to Clark Street, was to be raised, and 600 men 
and 6000 screws were employed in the operation. 

A man named Worcester hung him- 
self in Elkhart county, Indiana, recently. He 
ed tne rope to & lim! oot a ues, climbed up in 
the limb and jam; , giving as heat 
efallas if be ned beon of thetironot 4 seatieid, 
Domestic difliculties were supposed to have been 
the cause of it. . 

Captain Daniel Searles, doorkeepéer of the 
Louisiana House of Delegates, lately committed 
suicide at Baton Rouge. For years he had kept 
his coffin and windi: in his house, and 
already had his tombstone in the cemetery with 
his name inscribed. 

It is probable that Brazoria county, Texas, is 
the richest in the Union in proportion to the nam- 
ber of its population: According to the ‘last 
comptroller's report, if. the property of that 
county shuuld be equally divided among its voters, 
there would be something more than $13,000 ta 
each man, 7 


Mr. Ensign Eldridge, of Chatham, an unmar- 
. Fied man of about forty yeara of age, came to the 
determination to end his life by starvation, and 
for the last twenty days has Posisienuly refused 
allsastenance. He is probably insane. Several 
years since a female relative of Mr. Eldridge 
came to her death by the same--means, at the 
end of twenty-four days, 
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There are star in the various medical 
colleges of the trtod Becrae i 

The common schools of Ohio contain about 
600,304 scholars. is 2 

The North Carolina fisheries promise to be 
better this season than for years. 

Vertigo or giddiness in sheep is occasioned by 
the presence in the brain of ite, known a 
a Aydatid—the canaris is. ; 

There is a lady residing in Elmira, N. Y., who 
is one hundred years old, and yet never saw but 
twenty-five birth days. 

The swiftest horse ever known was “ Flying 
Childers ;” he performed 4 miles 380 yards in 
seven minutes and a half, which is at the rate of 
over 33 miles per hour. . 

There are two things which the Americans 
with all their ingenuity, have never been able to 
make equal to a Frenchman; one is a boot, and 
the other is a loaf of bread. 

Ten pounds of walrus flesh and blubber Dr. 

yes saw an’ Esqtimaux eat at a single meal. 
Weil might the doctor say +s he beheld this, 
“ In-fat-u-ate!” 


Native iron has been discovered in but very few 

of the world. Specimens have been found 

in Austria; and in Canaan, Conn., there exists 

8 seam of native iron, two inches in thickness, 
from which horse-nails have been forged. 


A 600 ton wooden ship, after being thrce years 
afloat, will absorb, by soakage, from forty to 
sixty tons of water, increasing the draft from 
six to nine inches, thereby increasing the pos- 
itive resistance and reducing the speed. 


The artificial breeding of fish has recently been 
successfully. attempted in Canada. The legisla- 
ture-of Canada passed a tishery act two years 
ago, and appointed two superintendents of 
fisheries. 

In a recent case of insolvency before the pro- 
bate Judge of Franklin county, Ohio, the credi- 
tor claimed the spectgcles worn by the defendant. 
The judge very properly refused the claim, on 
the ground that the spectacles were essential to 
the personal comfort of the debtor. 

A Mr. Amann, lately from India, has arrived 
in London with a parcel of diamonds, for one of 
which he asks $1,500,000. The Hartford Times 
learns that a customer is waiting for him to get 
three more just like it, when he proposes to pur 
chase the lot for a set of sleeve buttons. 


A careful and expert mathematician has made 
a calculation, from which it appears that giving a 
steam engine @ constant supply of water, and 
working it on a long stretch of twenty-four hours 
continuoasly, it will throw as much water as ten 
thousand men from hand engines during the 
same time. 

Ia Crockett, Texas, Mr. T. P. Collins, a mer- 
chant of that place, lately published a scandalous 
piece of poetry about a Miss Whitwell, a school 
mistress. She sued him for $6000 damages, and 
gained the case. The jury returned the verdict 
at midnight. So strong was public seniiment in 
favor of the plaintiff, that the verdict was re- 
ceived with shouts of the people, the firing of 


«guns, and other demonstrations of gladness. 
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Merrp-HMlaking. 


A person who can afford livery, ought to live 
very well. 

The poor birds are not a very bold race, and 
yet a great many of them die game. 

Some folks hate mustaches. They would al- 
most as soon be hare-lipped as hair-lipped. 

‘When a lover dotes on his darling, a refusal 
acts as an anti-dote. 

When is a man out of date? Ans.—When 
he’s a weak back ! 

In some cases authorship is but snother name 
for pen-ury. 

. A man who often gets “ high” through drink, 
soon gets low in purse as well as in person. 

Why are ladies’ eyes like friends separated by 
distant climes? Ans.—Because they correspon: 
but never meet. 

Who is that with Miss Flint?” said a wag to 
his companion. “O, that isa spark which she 
has struck.”’ 

“T come to steel,” as the rat said to the trap. 


“And I spring to embrace you,” as the steel 


replied to the rat. 

An old toper in an 
ance lecturer, said—“ 
for many things, but it’s so thin.” 


A young lady in this city is so refined in her 
language that she never uses the word “ black- 


guard, but substitutes “ African Sentinel.’’ 


There is a lawyer so excessively honest that he 
puts all his flower pots out over night, so deter- 


mined is he that everything shall have its dew. 


A young lady who had lost or mislaid her 
She 
said the advice did great violence to her heart- 


‘peau, was advised to hang her fiddle. 


strings. 
“I wish, Mr. Speaker, to present liquor bill,” 
said a red-nosed member of a western legislature. 


“You never present any other kind,” said a po- 


litical opponent. 

A lady once complained to her doctor that she 
could scarcely breathe. “Don’t try, my good 
soul,” replied the candid physician; ‘ nobody 
wants you to do it.” 

Cuffy said he’d rather die in a railroad smash 
Bp than & steamboat burst up, for this reason. 
“Tf you gits off and smashed up, dar you is ; but 
if you gits blowed up on the boat, whar is you ?” 


A medical gentleman wrote a letter in 1882 to 
Sir Henry Halford on cholera, in which he took 
upon himeelf the credit of being “‘ the first to dis- 
cover the disease, and communicate it to the 
public.” 

“Jack is a good fellow, bnt I will not lie for 
apy man. I love my friend, but I love the truth 
still more.” “ dear,” said a by-stander, 
consider now! Why should you prefer a striin- 
ger to an old acquaintance 2” 

A Wisconsin paper, after describing a farm 
which the advertiser wants to sell, adda, “ The 
surrounding country is the most beantiful the 
God of nature ever made. The scenery is celes- 
Sab ivine j also two wagons to sell and a yoke 

steers.” 




















ppocket to make a penny wait 


ment with a temper- 
admit that water is useful 


MERRY MAKING. 


the real New England revolver—the spinning 


wheel. 


Why is an infant like a diamond? Because 


it is a “dear little thing.” 


The gentleman whose lips pressed a lady’s 
“snowy brow,” did not catch celd. 

Somebody—Prentice, perhaps, he says so man: 
things —saye the life of newapeiee Uke humad 
existenco—is dependent upon “ the circulation.” 

The Gospel Banner gives a recipe for prevent« 
ing cream from rising on milk. It is to buy the 
article of the milkman ! 

Mrs. Partington has taken a decided stand on 
the Savoy question. She insists upon it that the 
Savoys are twice aa good as the drumheads. 

The Hartford Times says that ‘‘ next to ‘twen- 
ty-four graine,’ there is nothing like a mean man’s 





If a lady wanted a boa and tippet why ought 
she to buy it at a baker’s? Because there she'd 
geta ‘ann. 

A cobweb marriage is thus noticed by one of 
our contemporaries: ‘‘ Married, last week, Joba 
Cob to Miss Kate Webb.” 

Why is a chrysalis like buckwheat cakes? 
Because it is a kind of grub that makes the but- 
ter-fly. 

The Albany Solons 
Tenant House Bureau. 
stands and wardrobes ? 

A sentiment for a Dramatic Fand Dinuer— 
England has but a single Tree, while we have @ 
whole Forrest. 

If a woman conld talk out of the two corners 
of her mouth at the same time, there would be a 
good deal said on both sides. : 

Motto for the entrances to stages and cars, in- 
tended by Dante for the ladies— Abandon hoops 
all ye who enter here. 

Wanted to know, whether it is a sure sign, 
when a man slips down in the mud, that he has 
a drop too much. 

“Ma, if you will 

0, 


rOpose establishing 8 
Why not inelude wash- 


ive me ean apple, I will be 
good. “No, my child—you must not be 
for pay—you ought to be good for nothing.” 

Tf a rich old gentleman has a thonght of mar- 
rying, let him consider well beforehand what it 
is that he stands in need of—a» wife, an heiress, 
or a nurse. 
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SKETCHES OF LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ox this and some of the succeeding pages of 
our Magazine, we have placed aseries of sketches 
illustrative of localities in Lynn, one of the most 

leasant and flourishing cities in the neighbor- 
‘ood of Boston, drawn on the spot by Mr. Kil- 
burn, noted for the fidelity of his delin ns. 
Mr. Alonzo Lewis, the * Lyna Bard,” in his 
“ History of Lynn,” one of the best town his- 
tories ever written, says: 

“Lynn is one of the earliest towns planted in 
Massachusetts. Its settlement was begun in 
1629. Among the authorities for assigning the 
settlement to this year, is the Rev. Samuel an- 
forth’s almanac for the year 1647. He gives a 
list of the first towns ‘settled in this State, to 
which he prefixes these words: ‘ The time when 
these townes following began.’ By several an- 
cient manuscripts it appears that the settlement 
must have commenced as early as the Ist of June. 

“1629. The first white men 
known to have been inhabitants 
of Lynn were Edmund Ingalls 
and his brother, Francis Ingalls. 
A record preserved in the family 
of the former, says, ‘Mr. Edmund 
Ingulls came from Lincolnshire, 
in England, to Lynn, in 1629.’ ” 
The first settlers numbered five 
men with their family, probably 
comprising about twenty persons. 
“ They did not settle at Sagamore 
Hill,” saya Lewis, ‘‘ because the 
Indians were there; nor on the 
common, because that was a for- 
est; but coming from Salem, 
they selected a ‘faire playne,’ 
somewhat less than a mile in ex- 
tent, where they built ete rude 
cottages, and ‘ had peaceable pos- 
session.” John Wood appears to 
have been the principal person, 
and from him the village has ever 
since been called ‘Wood End.’ 
There the soil of Lynn was first 
stirred by the white man—there, 
surrounded by Indians, they laid 
the foundation of a town.” 

Jn 1630 fifty ns, with their 

ilies, in Lynn, each 


1 





occupying from 10 to 200 acres, and some of 
them taking up even larger tractsof land. “ They 
were prinetpally farmers,” says Lewis, “and 
possessed a large stock of horned cattle, sheep 
and goats. For several years, before the land ’ 
was divided, and the fields fenced, the cattle were 
fed in one drove, and guarded by a man who, 
from his employment, was called a ha ‘ward. 
The sheep, goats and swine were kept on Nahant, 
where they were tended by a shepherd. Nahant 
seems to have been sold several times to different 
individuals by ‘ Black William (an Indian)’ who 
aleo gave it to the plantation for a sheep pasture. 
A fence of rails, put near together, was mado 
across the beach near Nahant, to keep out the 
wolves, as these animals do not climb. When 
the People were about building this fence, Cap- 
tain Turner said. ‘ Let us make haste, lest the 
country should take it from ug.’ The People of 





MOLL PITCHER’S HOUSE, LYNN. 
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CENTRAL CHURCH, LYNN. 


Lynn for some years seem to have lived in the 
most perfect democracy. They had town meet- 
ings three months for the regulation of 
their public affairs. cut their wood in 
common, and drew lots the grass in the 
meadows and marshes. These proved very ser- 
viceable to the farmers famisbing them with 
sustenance for the . 


: 
1 
i 
i 


after the pestl 

wood or stone, in a mortar either of stone, 
or a log, hollowed out at one er r also 
cultivated large fields of barley and wheat. Much 
of the former was mad beer. They 
raised considerable quant x, which was 
rotted in one of the ponds, thence called the Flax 


Pond. Their first houses were rude structures, 
covered with thatch, or small bundles of or 
om: ae one over ee A ae 
of the cottage, was eighteen square, 
and seven Ret front, with the roof steep ‘enough 
to form a sleeping chamber. The better houses 
were built with two stories in front, and sloped 
down to one in the rear; the upper mere 4 
ing about a foot, with very sharp gab! 
frames were of heavy oak timber, showing the 
beams inside. Burnt clamshells were nsed for 
lime, and the walls were whitewashed. .'The fire 
places were made of rongh stones, and the chim- 
of boards, or short sticks, crossing each 
pr be and plastered inside with clay. The win- 
dows were small, opening outward on hinges: 
‘They consisted of gtr diamond panes, set 
in sashes of lead. fire-places were large 
enough to admit a four-foot log, and the children 
might sit in the corners and look up‘at the stars. 
People commonly burned about twenty cords of 
wood in a year, and the ministers -were allowed 
thirty cords. On whichever side of the road the 
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houses were placed, they uniformly faced the 
south, that the sun at noon might ‘shine square.” 
Thus each house formed a domestic sundial, by 
which the good matron, in the absence of the 
clock, could tell, in fair weather, when to call her 
husband and sons from the field; for the indus- 
trious people of Lynn, then as well as now, always 
dined exactly at twelve. It was the custom of 
the first settlers to wear long beards, and Gov- 
ernor Winthrop says, ‘ Some had their overgrown 
beards so frozen together, that they could not get 
their strong-water bottells into their mouths.’ ‘In 
very hot weather,’ says Wood, ‘servants were 
privil to rest from their labors, from ten of 
the clock till two.” The common address of men 
and women was Goodman and Goodwife ; none 
but those who sustained some office of dignity, 
or were descended from some respectable family, 
were complimented with the title of Master.” 
What a contrast this picture of the early settle- 


ment presents to the Lynn of the present day, | 


with its diversi- 
fied pursuits, its 
dense —_ popula- 
tion, its universal 
comfort and oc- 
casional elegance 
and luxury, with 
all the appliances 
that wealth, sci- 
ence, and the arts 
have — supplied. 
We realize by 
such @ contrast 
the immense pro- 
gress that the arts 
of civilization 
have made in 
two handred and 
thirty years ; yet 
possibly, _ # 
are not a few who 
will regret the 
simplicity of 
manners which 
characterized the 
old New Eng- 
land settlements. 
One of the 
earliest acts of 
the settlers was 
the organization 
of@militarycom- 
pany. This com- 
iv possessed 
Prd iron “sakers 
or great guns.” 
Lewis nS: the 
first settlers 
found the town, 
ieehpting Na- 
hant, chiefly cov- 
ered by forests of 
aged trees, which 
had never been 
disturbed but by 
the storms of 
centuries. — On 
the: tops of the 
ancient oaks: 
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the cliffs the eagle built their nests ; the wild cat 
and the bear rested in their branches, and the fox 
and the wolf prowled beneath. The squirrel 
made his home undisturbed in the nut-tree; the 
wood pigeon murmured his sweet notes in the 

len ; and the beaver constructed his dam across 
the wild brook. The ponds and streams were 
filled with fish; and the harbor was covered with 


| sea-fowl, which laid their eggs on the cliffs and on 


the sands of the beach. The Indian name of the 
town was Saugus, and by that name it was known 
for eight years. The root of this word signifies 
great or extended, and it was probably applied to 
the Long Beach. Wood, in his early map of 
New England, places the word ‘Saugus’ on 
Sagamore Hill. The river on the west was called 
by the Indians ‘ Abousett,” the word Saugus be- 
ing applied to it by white men.” 

pts wolves and Indians were the terror of 
the more timid among the settlers. ‘At this 
1630—1631) time,” says Mr. Lewis, “ there was 


qT 
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8 
no bridge across Saugus River, and people who 
travelled to Boston were compelled to 8 


through the woods in the northern of the 
town, and ford the stream near the iron works, 
three miles north from the railroad bridge. The 
following extract from a letter written by Mr. 
John Endicott of Salem, to Governor Winthrop, 
on the twelfth of April, illustrates the custom. 
Mr. Endicott had just been married. He says: 
‘Right Worshipfal, I did hope to have been with 
you in person at the Court, and to that end I put 
to sea yesterday, and was driven back again, the 
wind being sti ainst us; and there being no 
canoe or boat at Saugus, I must have been con- 
strained to go to Mistic, and thence about to 
Charlestown, which, at this time, I durst not be 
80 bold, my budy being at present in an ill con- 
dition to take cold, and therefore I pray you to 
pardon me.’”” 

‘The first church at Lynn was organized June 
8, 1632. We proceed to gather a few more in- 
teresting items from Mr. Lewis’s History. At a 
court held in 1633, ‘Mr. Thomas Dexter was 
ordered to be set in the bilbowes, disfranchised 
and fined X£ for speaking reproachful and sedi- 
tious words against the government here estab- 
lished.’ The bilbowes were a kind of stocks like 
those in which the hands and feet of poor Hudi- 
bras were confined. 

— ‘The knight 
And brave squire from their steeds alight, 
‘At the outer wall, near which there stands 
‘A Bastile, made to imprison hands, 
By strange enchantment made to fetter 
The lesser parts and free the greater.’ 





One of these elegant and commodious appen- 
dages of the law was placed near the meeting 
house ; there it stood, the terror and punishment 
of all such evil doers as spoke against govern- 
ment, chewed tobacco, or went to sleep in a ser- 
mon two hours long. However censurable Mr. 
Dexter may have been, his punishment was cer- 
tainly disproportioned to his fault. To be de- 
prived of the privilege of a freeman, to be exposed 
to the ignominy of the stocks, and to be amerced 
in a fine of more than forty dollars, show that 
magistrates were greatly incensed by his remarks. 
If every man were set in the bilbows, who speaks 
against government in these days, there would 
scarcely be trees enough in Lynn woods to make 
stocks of. The magistrates of those days had 
not acquired the lessons which their successors 
have long since learned, that censure is the tax 
which public men must pay for their adventitious 
greatness. ‘‘In the year 1637 the name of the 
town was changed from Saugus to Lynn. The 
record of the General Court, on the fifteenth of 
November, consist of only four words, ‘ Saugust 
is called Lin.’” , 

Here is a description of ancient Lynn from 
“The ,Wonder-Working Providence,” a work 
written by Edward Johnson of Woburn, and pub- 
lished in 1651: 

“Her scituation is neere to a River, whose 
strong freshet at breaking up of Winter filleth all 
her Bankes, and with a furious Torrent ventes 
iteelf into the sea. This ‘Towne is farnished with 


_Mineralls of divers kinds, especially Iron and 


% 


‘Lead, the forme of it is almost square, onely it 
fakes two large a run fmto the dward (as 
‘most townes do). It: is filled with about one 
Hundred Houses for dwelling. There is also an 
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Tron Mill for constant nse, but as for Lead, they 
have tried it but little yet. Their meeting-house 
being on a Levell Land undefended from the 
cold Northwest wind, and therefore made with 
steps descending into the earth, the people most- 
ly inclining to Husbandry, have built many Farms 

emote. Their Cattell exceedingly multiplied. 
Goates which were in great esteem at their first 
comming, are now quite banished, and now 
Horse, kine and sheep are most in request with 
them.” 

The longevity of the early settlers of Lynn is 
noticed by Mr. Lewis, and accounted for. “ Boni- 
face Burton died in 1669, at the great age of 113 
yea an age to which no person in Lynn since 

‘is time has attained. Joseph Rednap lived till 
he was 110 years of age, in the fall possession of 
his faculties. In the year 1635, when he was in 
his 80th year, we find a vote of the town granting 
him lands at Nahant, for tho purpose of pursuing 
the trade of fishing; and he seems as enterpris 
ing at that age, as if he were just beginning active 
life. Henry Styche was an efficient workman at 
the iron foundry in the year 1653, and was then 
103 of age. How many years longer he 
lived history has not informed us. Christopher 
Hussey was pursuing his active and useful life in 
1685, when he was shipwrecked on the coast of 
Florida, at the age of 87 years. This great 
longevity and the general good health of the 
early settlers may probably be referred to the 
regularity of their habits and the simplicity of 
their diet. They seldom ate meat, and they gen- 
erally retired to rest soon after sunset. A pitch 
pine torch in the chimney corner served to illa- 
minate the common room until the family prayer 
was said, and then the boys and girls retired to 
their respective chambers, to undress in the dark. 
Nor did they steam themselves to death over hot 
iron. Cooking stoves were unknown, and no fire 
was put into a meeting-house, except the Quaker, 
till 1820.” The reader who is ctrious to learn 
more of the history of Lynn, is referred to Mr. 
Alonzo Lewis’s work, which is fairly entitled to 
be called a model town history. 

The first of our engravings represents High 
Rock, with the famous Moll Pitcher’s house in 
the foreground. Concerning the renowned for 
tune-teller of L many romantic stories have 
been told, and she has figured in song, story and 
drama. Dr. Jones, of this city, made her the 
subject of a very effective piece, still played some- 


times with t success, the incidents of which 
he afterw: worked up ‘in the form of a novel- 
ette. The name of Moll Pitcher is almost as 


familiar as that of Norma of the Fitful Head, the 
fancifal prophetess of Scott’s “Pirate.” Had 
our Lynn sorceress flourished a little earlier, it is 
certain that her innocent impostures of fortune- 
telling by palmistry, the cards or coffee-grounds, 
would have consigned her to the tender mercies 
of the pious inquisitors of Cotton Mather’s time, 
and probably that worthy divine wuuld have as- 
sisted at an auto da fé of which Moll would have 
been the central figure. As it was, we believe 
she entirely escaped persecution. In the back- 
ground is seen High Rock, a remarkable emi- 
nence on which the Hutchinsons (singers) built 


& cott and erected a pagoda, seen in the view. 
A splendid view of Lynn, the bay, the ocean, 
Boston and the n i is obtained 
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Our second engravin; resents the Central | next view represents the Rxchange Building, on 
Congregational Church en Silsbee Street. It isa | Market Street. It is of brick, and makes No pre- 
fine specimen of Gothic architecture, with @ spire \ tensions to arehitectural elegance, but it is spa- 





of 160 feet. In the foreground is the crossing of | cious, and well adapted.to its present purpore. 
Silsbee Street over the Eastern Railroad. | The bower part is oecupied by stores of various 
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kinds, and there is a noble hall in the upper part. 
The fourth view delineates the South Common, 
so called. It is beautifully shaded by trees, and 
encloses a fine sheet of water. The church seen 
in the centre of the picture is the First Cor 
tional, corner of South Common and Vine 
treets. The Rey. Parsons Cooke is the pastor. 
The other church is the Second Universalist. 
‘The fifth engraving of the series delineates the 
High School, a substantial and commodious 
structure erected at a cost of about $7000, under 
the superintendence of a building commitiee ap- 
pointed by the town, March 16,1850. It was 
dedicated January 8,1851. An appropriate ad- 
dress was delivered by Rey. B. Sears, secretary 
of the Board of Education, and addresses were 
also made by Messrs: Hood, Shackford, and 
Jacob Batchelder, Jr. The house is warmed 
and ventilated in the best manner. It is thorough- 
ly built; and though without any superfluous 
ornament, is in good taste, and provided with 
ample accommodations, The main school room 
ut forty-six feet square’and sixteen feet in 
height. The two recitation rooms are each 
twenty-two by twenty-five feet. These are fur- 
nished with settees, and the school-room with 
Wales’s patent desks and chairs. The whole cost 
of building, grading, fencing, seats, apparatus, 
ete., was about $9500. The appropriation by a 
yote of the town for this object was $12,000. It 
is intended that there shall be, at this school, a 
three years’ course of study. In order to enter, 
upils are required to pass a good examination 
in the elementary studies pursued at the grammar 
schools. And those pupils who complete the 
prescribed three years’ course of study, shall be 
entitled to receive a diploma, signed by the 
teachers and also the school committee. At the 
resent time, there are seats provided for one 
undred and twenty scholars. This school has, 
since its opening, maintained the highest reputa- 
tion, and it is, undoubtedly, an institution of 
which the city may boast, as one of the best in 
the State. The school is, we believe, under the 
instruction of one principal and two assistants. 
The pupils receive the best instruction, without 
money and without price. They are removed 
from the annoying presence of smaller students; 
and, in the commodious rooms provided a 
they can prepare themselves, by an exten: 
course of mathematical, philosophical and classi- 
cal studies, for the responsibilities of active life. 
We add another engraving, representing the 
Lynn Station on the Eastern Railroad, which in- 
tersects the city. It isa fine commodious brick 
building, and contains, besides the usual railroad 
offices, Kellogg’s printing-office and a book- 
bindery. Our last view is a picture of Lynn 
Beach, one of the finest beaches in this country, 
with the rare advantage of the water on both 
sides. This connects the city with Nahant. An 
excellent road has been built at a expense, 
so that the driving is good at all tides. On pleas- 
ant summer evenings, with carriages and eques- 
trians, it presents a most animated spectacle. 
There is much travel throngh Lynn, by way of 
old Eastern Road and thé Salem while 
Eastern 
north- 


abont twenty trains pass daily on 

Railroad, which intersects the a ec 
western part of Lynn is amountainous forest, the 
most sited part being a plain between 


the hills thesea. From the Lynn Directory, 
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a reliable com oaitionyy we obtain the following 


particulars : For the first century after the settle-- 
ment of the towns in New England, there seems 
to have been no cénsus taken, or, if the inhabi- 


tants were numbered, no record has been 
served. In 1638, when Boston was_“a village 
containing 20 or 30 houses,” it is certain that 
Lyon more than 100 families. Being a 
farming town, including a territory six times 
© Boston, it naturally invited settlers ; 
= after the seine a reps ee aaa 
was ly increased. But as mauy families 
Sarvaks noven away to form new settlements, 
the number of inhabitants at no time exceeded 
2000, The first recorded census was taken in 
1765, when the number was 2198, The follow- 
ing table exhibits the census as taken at eight 
periods: In 1765 it was 2198 ; 1790, 2291 ; 1800, 
2837; 1810, 4087; 1820, 4515; 1830, 6138; 
1840, 9367 ; 1850, 13,613. It will be seen that 
for twenty-five years, the was only 93. 
From 1790 to 1800, the in was 546, or a 
fraction less than 25 per cent, From 1800 to 
1810, after it had become decidedly a shoemaking 
town, i} imerease was tae ro Be- 
tween the years 1810 and 1820, agus, 
with its 748 inhabitants, had been from 
it, the increase was found to be 1176, or about 28 
per cent. From 1820 to 1830, the increase was 
1623, or 86 per cent. In 1830, the map and his- 
tory of Lynn were printed, and. being widely cir- 
culated and extensively noticed in public papers, 
perhaps they had some influence in giving anew 
im) to the place, by calling attention to it; 
and the increase for the next ten years was 3229, 
or 51 per cent. From 1840 to 1850, the increase 
was not quite so cs 4036, or 43 per 
cent. We have present population es- 

timated at 18,000. 

The inhabitants of Lynn for the first century 
were mostly farmers, they gave 


their attention to the manufacture of women’s 
shoes, and that is now the business. 
The stock for the shoes is cut in the 
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pairs of ladies and misses’ shoes are annually 
made, amounting in value to about $3,500,000. 
From 400,000 to 500,000 prirs are also purchased 
from, neighboring towns. Besides the above, 
there are manufactories of leather, morocco, cot- 
ton, prints, chocolate, glue, machinery, tinware, 
etc. Lynn has some vessels engaged in the whale 
fishery. In 1853, two ships arrived here, bring- 
ing 1656 barrels of sperm oil, 2120 barrels of 
whale oil, and 28,000 pounds of whalebone. The 
cod and mackerel fisheries are also carried on, 
and there is a considcrable amount of coasting 
trade. There are two banks in Lynn, with a 
capital of $250,000, a Savings Bunk and two 
insurance offices. 

Lynn became a city in 1850. It is nine miles 
from Boston, and occupies a pleasant situation. 
Its boundaries embrace a delighttul variety of 
scenery, field, forest, pasture, cultivated land, 
rock, beach and bay, while the thickly settled 

rtions abound in utifal buildings, and ex- 

ibit every evidence of thrift and prosperity. Al- 
together, it is a fair specimen of many of the New 
England inland cities, and its nearness to Boston 
makes it a desirable residence for the business man. 


———+2- 2 + 
MARRIAGES AMONG THE DRUSES. 


The Druses ure a powerful tribe inhabiting a 

rtion of the mountainous range of Lebanon, or 

ibanus, in Syria. They are neither Mehomed- 
ans nor Christians, but have a peculiar creed of 
their own, made up from some of the tenets and 
doctrines of the two faiths. 

Their women are gencrally very beautiful, be- 
ing fairer than the other inhabitants of Lebanon, 
and they are distinguished by the most lovely 
dark blue eyes, long, raven tresses, and teeth of 

ly whiteness. The men generally marry at 
fom sixteen to eighteen years of age; they take 
but one wife, and always c partners from 
their own tribe. The bride is generally from 
thirteen to fourteen years old. Three days before 
the wedding, the bridegroom, secompanlét by 
his male friends, gocs to the house of his intend. 
ed, and demands her in a formal manner from 
the hands of her father, who formally gives his 
consent. Then they agree upon the amount of 
do which the husband shall settle on his wife. 
‘The bride is led forth a moment, closely veiled, 
accompanied by her mother, who vouches for the 
purity and honor of her daughter. The bride 
then presents her husband with the khanjar, or 
dagger, which serves at the same time to show 
the protection she expects to receive from him, 
or as an instrament of punishment, should the 
declaration of her mother be false, or should she 
subsequently break her marriage vows. 

The bride, attended by the women, spends the 
day gaily in the bath; while the bridegroom and 
his friends amuse themselves with horsemanship, 
or in drinking coffee and smoking chibouk at the 
house of the bride’s father. This continues for 
two days; on the third the bride is conducted, 
with considerable ceremony, to the house of the 
biidegroom, closely covered with a red gold- 
spangled veil, which, in the nuptial chamber, he 
removes, and presents her with a tantoor. This 
he places upon her head, where it remains both 
night and day, while life remains. 

The Druse possesses absolute power to divorce 
his wife, first paying the ‘stipulated dowry. 
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Nevertheless divorces are exceedingly rare, and 
they seldom take place at all, except for very 
serious causes. If a woman is guilty of conjugal 
infidelity—which is extremely uncommon—she 
always pays the penalty with her life. The bus- 
band sends his wife back to her father’s honse, 
and with her the khanjar which he had received 
on his marriage, but without the sheath. This 
Notifies her disgrace does not attach itself to her 
husband, but to the relatives of the wife, and can 
only be washed ont with her blood. The father 
sits in solemn judgment over the wife, at her 
husband’s hense, and if the evidence is sufficient, 
her doom is pronounced. A father’s love is of 
no avail, a mother’s shrieks cannot stay the hand 
that strikes, nor a sister’s tears mitigate the pun- 
ishment. The executioner, generally the eldest 
brother, severe her head from her body, and the 
tantoor, with a lock of her hair steeped in blood, 
sent to her husband, testifies that the deed has 
been accomplished.—Notes and Queries. 


———___+ 2-2 + —___ 
A DOG EXPRESS. 


Daniel Henshaw, Eeq., recently read a very 
interesting paper on “ Statistics and Anecdotes of 
Travels” before the New England Historic and 
Genealogical Society, which has since been 
printed in the Gazette. He states that before the 
establishment of stage lines, people were some- 
times greatly perplexed for means of transmit- 
ting messages and letters of importance. On 
one such occasion, the following very ingenious 
and extraordinary mode was adopted with entire 
success: A family living over fifty miles from 
Boston, who had removed from there a few years 
before, taking with them their fuvorite dog, Rover, 
had several times made their annual visit there, 
always accompanied by the same faithful animal. 
The necessity of sending a letter to Boston had 
now become urgent in the extreme, and indispen- 
sably necessary; yet there seemed na possible 
way of transmitting it but by precuring some 
one to go on express, which at that time was 
Next to impossible. While they were deeply 
perplexed in contriving ways and means, some 
one said, perhaps more in jest than in eamest 
“gend Rover.” Now Rover had proved himsclf 
on many occasions intelligent and faithful be- 
yond athers of his race, and the idea took at 
once. It was decided at any rate to try the ex- 
periment of sending Rover as a bearer of de- 
spatches, provided he could be induced to under- 
take so arduous and hazard & mission. 

The letter was rdingly prepared, and while 
they were fastening it around his neck, the old 
dog would roll up his eyes in deep thought, as if 














pondering on the magnitude and responsibility 
of his charge, while he seemed to say—* I un- 
derstand the business perfectly, bat dislike the 
undertaking, and must beg to be excused.” And 


when the crisis came, he did beg and plead most 
piteously. But, after pointing to the east, the 
command was peremptory—‘ go!” and away he 
went in good earnest, not on the old circuitous 
travelled road, but on a bee line, across lots, de- 
termined to make short work of it, and probably 
poretopping for rest or refreshment till he reached 
his place of destination, which was a little before 
daylight the next morning. There were two 
houses in Boston, not far apart, where the old 
dog felt equally at home. Hoe gave notice at the 
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NOTED AMERICAN SCENES. 


On page 16 will be found an accurate delinea- 
tion of the great reservoir, St. Louis, Missouri, 
one of the sights a stranger is usually taken to 
see in that flourishing and wealthy city. It is in’ 
the upper part of the city, a solid and costly 
structure. St.Louis is supplied from the Mis- 
sissippi River, the water Pring pumped up by 
steam and forced into the reservoir shown in our 
engraving, whence it is distributed to all parts of 
the city. It is taken out from a point above all 
the sewers, and where tho current is the swiftest, 
so that the supply is the purest that can be ob- 
tained. The water-works are city property and 
the expense of them is defrayed by the water- 
tax, a8 in most other cities. The well-water of 
St. Louis is peculiarly clear and limpid in ap- 
pearance, and a stranger would be apt to contrast 
it favorably with the dark, muddy river water, 
but it is impregnated with limestone, and on 
that account unwholesome, while the Mississippi 
is said to be very healthy. 

Tho next pictare in this set, on ps l7,is a 
very striking view of the bridge over the Monon- 
gahela at Pittsburg, and not only embraces a cor- 
rect delineation of this structure, but gives a 
good general idea of the city. The bridge con- 
nects Birmingham with Pittsburg. It is 1500 
feet long, is a noble structure, and highly credit- 
able to the city. One of the famous river steam- 
boats is accurately delineated in the foreground. 
The spectator will not fail to notice the long col- 
umns of smoke which are so characteristic of 
this busy place. The total consumption of coal 
for the city in 1854, was 22,305,000 bushels— 
enough to account for a cloudy canopy. 

The engraving on page 19 is a view of the fa- 
mous Western Penitentiary of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, a strong castellated building, situated 
in Alleghany City, which communicates with 
Pittsburg by means of three substantial bridges, 
built on piers. It is an immense structure, in 
the Roman style of architecture, and is located 
on the western border ot the city. It was com- 
pleted in 1827, at a cost of $183,000. Pittsburg, 
as our readers are aware, is situated at the con- 
fluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela 
Rivers, which here unite to form the Ohio, 357 
miles west of Philadelphia. The city is princi- 
pally built of brick, and the only drawback toa 
residence here arises from the fumes of the bita- 
minous coal, of which vast quantities are con- 
sumed. The principal benevolent institutions 
of the city are the Mercy Hospital, the Western 
Pennsylvania Hospital, the United States Marine 
Hospital, the House of Refuge, and the poor. 
houses of Alleghany and Pittaburg. Among the 
literary and educational institutions may be men- 
tioned the pieologteal seminary of the Associate 
Reformed Church, in Pittsburg, and the Western 
Theological Seminary in Alieghany City. The 
Mercantile Library, and other lit assovia- 
tions of Pittsburg, are quite noted. There are 
upwards of fifty schools in the city, with 12,000 
pupils. There are some twenty-five newspaper 
End periodical publishing office in Pittebur:, 
and be eity supports, we believe, twelve dailics. 
There are two or three newspapers in Alleghany 
City. A Chamber of Commerce was established 
in Pitsburg in 1850. It is dangerous, however, 


to attempt the statistics of aplace that grows so | 
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rapidly, and has such elements of rogperit 
within it. There is no limit to the mana eta 
ing capability of Pittsburg. Wood, coal and 
ores abound in the Vicinity, and may be obtained 
with little expenditure of labor and capital. In 
this respect, there is no place in the world so 
favored. According to the latest published sta- 
tistical account to which we have access, the 
manufactures of the city and vicinity employ 
400 steam engines. One of the | t estab- 
lishments is the Fort Pitt works, which, in 1853, 
consumed 3225 tons of pig and wronght iron, 
producing, among other things, 10 blast cylin- 
ders, 10 first class steam engines, and 150 freight 
cars. Several iron steamers have been built at 
these works; and from 1842 to 1847 there were 
cast, bored and mounted here 633 cannon, weigh- 
ing, in all, 1787 tons, and 22,189 shot and shell. 
The total amount of pig iron, blooms and scraps, 
consumed in Pittsburg, in 1853, was estimated 
as follows: For steam engine foundries, 9250 
tons; other foundries, 19,275 tons; and rolling 
mills, 93,850 tons; total, 127,375 tons. The 
people of Pittsburg are largely interested in the 
copper mines of @ Superior. One copper- 
smelting establishment, consuming 1000 tons of 
Lake Superior ore annually, is in operation here. 
There are forty salt wells in the vicinity of Pitts- 
burg, producing from 6000 to 80,000 bushels of 
salt annually. We have not space to enumerate 
the various manufactures, such as glass, cotton, 
cloth, chairs, oil cloths, surveying instruments, 
Venetian blinds, etc., carried on here. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1850, there were 819 manu- 
facturing establishments in Pittaburg, and 120 in 
Alleghany City, employing 10,253 hands, and 
roducing goods to the value of $11,883,427. 
In 1854, the mannfactures amounted to the sum 
of $20,990,338. The commerce of the port is 
very extensive. By means of navigable waters, 
railways and canals, it stretches its arms to the 
snake West, north and south. When bel eu 
ways now in progress are completed, Pitts- 
burg will be the orminus of nine Fistinet and 
independent rontes, of which five will be trank 
lines. In steam tonnage it is the third city in 







the Union, being surpassed only by New York 
and New Orleans. January Ist, 1854, the 
tonnage of the port was put down at 75, 

Pittabi stands upon a triangular p’ 
closed by the Alleghany and Monongahel 

ers and by several hills. In its outline and 


teres it has been thought to resemble the cit) 
New York. Along the Monongahela River, the 


streets were laid out at mght angles to each 
other. The surrounding hills are filled with iron, 
coal limestone, the working of which con- 


stitutes the chief employment of the inhab- 
itants. These hills are generally graceful in 
form and present a variety of pleasing combina- 
tions. In fact, all the environs ‘of Pittsburg 
are remarkable for their beauty and fertility. 
Tho limits of our article have only permitted us 
to take a passing glance at the immense bnsiness 
of this thriving city. Volumes might be occu- 
pied with its statistics and details. No traveller, 
American or foreign, should fail to visit it, and 
personally examine it. It affords a most inter- 
esting field of study, and unites a great varicty 
of attractions, in the city proper, its suburbs, the 
adjoining landscape, the mines, etc. 
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HORACE VERNET, THE ARTIST. 

The portrait we have inserted on page 20, is a 
correct likeness of the celebrated Horace Vernet, 
one of the most famous of the modern French 
school of painters. He is depicted in his working 
costume. His long face, lengthened by his 
pointed beard and prominent features, together 
with 
the “ 









ight of the Rueful Countenance”’” But 


there is nothing Quixotic in the character of | 


Horace. He is entirely wanting in that lofty re- 
ligious character which fills with. pureness and 
beauty the works of the early masters ; yet he is 
rich in qualities deeply attractive and interesting 
to the people, especially the French people, of 
our own day. He displays an astonishing ca- 
pacity and répidity of execution, an almost un- 
paralleled accuracy of memory, a rare life and 
motion on the canvass, a vigorous comprehen- 
sion of the military tactics of the time, a won- 
derful aptitude at rendering the camp and field 
potent subjects for the pencil, notwithstanding the 
regularity of movement, and the unpicturesque 
uniformity of costume demanded by the military 


¢ gravity of his expression, reminds us of | 
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science of our day. Before a battle-piece , of 
Horace Vernet ee his battle-pieces are his 
masterpieces), the crowd stands breathless and 
horrified at the terrible and bloody aspect of war 
while the military connoisseur admires the ability 
and skill of the feats of arms, so faithfully ren- 
dered that he forgets he is not looking at real 
soldiers in action. No poetry, no romance, no 
graceful and gentle beauty; but the stern, dark 
reality as it might be written in an official bulletin, 
or related in a vigorous, but cold and accurate, 
page of history. Such is the distinguishing tal- 
ent of Horace Vernet—talent sufficient, however, 
to make his pictures the attractive centres, of 
crowds at the Louvre Exhibitions, and to make 
himself the favorite of courts and one of, the 
illustrissimi of Europe. 

The Vernets have been a family of painters 
during four generations. The great-grandfather 
of Horace was a well-known artist at Avignon, 
a hundred and fifty years ago. His son and pu- 
pil, Clande Joseph Vernet, was the first marine 
painter of his time; and occupies, with his works 
alone, an entire apartment of the French Gallery 
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at the Lonvre, besides great 
numbers of sea-pieces and 
landscapes belonging to pri- 
vate galleries. He died in 
1789, but_his son and pupil, 
Antoine Charles Horace Ver. 
net, who had already during 
two years sat by his side in 
the Royal Academy, contin- 
ued the reputation of the 
family daring the Consulate 
and Empire. He was par- 
ticularly distinguished for 
cavalry battles, hunting 
scenes, and other incidents 
in which the horse figured 
largely as actor. In some of 
these pictures the hand of the 
son ady joined itself to 
that of the father, the fij 8 
being from the pencil of 
Horace ; and before the death 
of the father, which took 
place in 1836, he had already 
seen the artistic reputation 
of the family increased and 
heightened by the fame of his 
son. Horace Vernet was 
born at the Louvre on the 
30th June, 1789, the year of 
the death of his grandfather, 
who, as painter to the king, 
had occupied rooms at the 
Louvre, where his father also 
resided ; so that Horace not 
only inherited his art from a 
race of artist-ancestors, but 
was born amid the chef d’ 
euvres of the entire race of 
painters. Of course, his 
whole childhood and youth 
were surrounded with objects 
of art; and it was scarcely 

ible for him not to be 
impressed in the most lively 
manner by the unbroken 
artist-life in which he was 
necessarily brought up. It 
would appear that from his 
childhood he employed him- 
self in daubing on walls, and 
drawing on seraps of paper 
all sorts of little soldiers. 
Horace’s youth did not pass 
entirely under the smiles of 
fortune. He had to struggle 
with those ditficulties of nar- —, 
row means with which a very large number of 
young artists are tolerably intimate. He had to 
weather the gales of poverty by stooping to all 
sorts of illustrative work, whose execution we 
fancy must have been often a severe trial to him, 
Any youth aiming at “high art,” and feeling, 
though poor, too proud to bend in order to feed 
the taste (grotesque and unrefined enough, it 
must be allowed,) of the good public, which 
artists somewhat: naturally estimate rather con- 
temptuously, might get-a lesson of patience by 
Idoking over an entlless series of the most variedly 
hideous costumes of caricatures of costume 
which Horace was giad to draw, for almost any 
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pecuniary consideration. A series of amusingly 
naive colored prints, illustrating the adventures 
of poor La Valliére with Louis XIV., would 
strengthen the lesson. These were succeeded by 
lithographs of an endless variety of subjects— 
the soldier’s life in all its phases, the “‘ horse and 
its rider” in all their mes, snatches of ro- 
mances, fables, caricatures, humorous pieces 
men, beasts, and things. In short, young Hor- 
ace tried his hand at anything and everything in 
the drawing line, at once earning a somewhat 
toughly-woven livelihood, and perfecting his 
talent with the pencil. In later years, the force 
and freedom of this talent were witnessed to by 
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illustrations of a more important character in a 
Magnificent edition of Voltaire’s “ Henriade,” 
published in 1825, and of the well-known “ Life 
of Napoleon,” by Laurent. 

It was at this time that be tumed to the 
line of art for which be felt himself natural, 
endowed, the incidénts of the camp and 3 
The “ Takiag of a Redoubt ;” the “ Dog of the 

iment ;” the “Horse of the Trumpeter ;” 
“Halt of French Soldiers ;” the “Battle of 
Tolosa ;” the “ Barrier of Clichy, or Defense of 
Paris in 1814” (both of which Inet, exhibited in 
1817, now hang in the gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg), the “ Soldier-Laborer;” the “Soldier of 
Waterloo ;” the “Last Cartridge ;” the “ Death 
of Poniatowski ;” the “‘ Defence of 81 os 
and many more, quickly followed each other, and 
kept up continually and in ingly the public 
admiration. ‘The critics of the painted bas-reliof 
school found much to say against, and Itttle in 
favor of, the now talent that seemed to look them 
inimically in the face, or rather did not seem to 
regard them at all. But people in general, of 
simple enough taste in matter of folds of di 
or classic laws of composition or antique lines of 
beauty, saw before them with all the varied sen- 
timents of admiration, terror, or dismay, the sol- 
dier mounting the breach at the cannon’s mouth, 
or the general, covered with orders, cut short in 
the midst of his fame. Little of the romantic, 
little of poetical idealization, little of far-fetched 
style was there on these canvasses, but the crowd 
recognized the soldier as they saw him daily, in 
the midst of the scenes which the bulletin of the 
army or the page of the historian had just nar- 
rated to them. They were content, they wore 
full of admiration, they admired the pictures, 
they admired the artist; and, the spleen of 
critics notwithstanding, Horace Vernet was 
known as one of the favorite painters of the 
time. 

In 1822, entry to the exhibition at the Louvre 
being refused to his works, Horace Vernet made 
an exhibition-room of his atelier, had a catalogue. 
made out (for what with battles, hunts, lands 
scapes, portraits, he had a numerous collestien), 
and the public were admitted. In 1826 bp. was 
admitted a member of the. Institute, and in 1880 
was appointed Director of the Academy af 
Rome, so that the young man who could not 60 
far decline his antiques as to treat the classic sub- | 
ject of the Royal Academy, and thus gain the 
Academy at Kome, now went there as chief of 
the school, and as one of the most distinguished 
artists of his time. This residence for five years 
among the best works of the great masters of 
Italy naturally inspired him with ideas and de- 
sires which it had not been hitherto in his circum- 
stances to gratify. And once installed in the 
Villa Medici, which he made to resound with the 
voices of joy and revelry, splendid fétes and balls, 
he set himself to study the Italian school. 

A series of pictures somewhat new in subject 
and manner of treatment was the result of this 
dl of circumstances and ideas. To the 
Paris Exhibition of 1831 he sent a “Judith and 
Holofernes,” which is one of the least successful 
of his pictures in the I mbourg, where it 
hangs still, with anothe: nt two years after, 
“* Raffaelle and Michael Angelo in the Vatican.” 
This is perhaps the best of his works at the 
Luxembourg, all being inierior ; but it has a cer- 
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tain dry gaudiness of color, and a want of seri- 
ousness of design, which render it unfit to be 
considered a master-work. One unquestionably 
ferable, the “‘ Arresting of the Princes at the 
Palais Royal by order of Anne of Austria,” 
found ite way to the Palais Royal, the king seem- 
ing to know how to choose better than the art- 
authorities of the ‘Gallery of Living Painters.” 
A number of other pictures testified to the activ- 
ity of the artist’s pencil at Rome: ‘‘ Combat.of 
ds against the Pope’s Riflemen,” ‘Con- 

a e Dying. Brigand,” so she rele 

Royal, but also we fear destroyed by the po 
Faualinmries 24th February ; a “ Chade fa the 
Pontine Marshes,” “Pope Leo XII. carried into 
St. Peter's.” The favor of the public, however, 
still turned to the usual subject of Horace Ver 
net—the French soldiex’s life ; finding which, on’ 
his return from Rome, he recurred to his original 
stady. In 1836 he exhibited ‘four new battle- 
pieces, “ Friedland,” “ Wagram,” ‘‘Jens,” and 
“Fontenoy,” in which were apparent all his 
bee excellencies. f the Alger < 
he occupation of ine territory 
the French Troops afforded the artist an opportu- 
nity of exhibiting his powers in that de, it 
most suited to them. A whole gallery at Ver- 
sailles was set apart for tlie battle-painter, called 
the Constantine , after the most impor-. 
tant feat of arms yet performed by the French 
troops in Africa, the taking of the town of Con- 
stantine. Some of the solitary and extraordi- 
wo might say accidental, military exploits 
in Yurope of Louis Philippe’s reign, are 

commemora‘ed there. The “Occupation of 
Ancona,” the “Entry of the Army into Belgi- 
,” the “ Attack of the Citadel of Antwerp,” 
the “ Fleet forcing the T: )” show that noth: . 
ing is forgotten of the Continental doings. The 
Afican feats are almost too many to enumerate. 
¥n a “Sortie of the Arab Garrison of Constan- 
tine,” the Duke de Nemours is made to in 
pemson. Then we have the “Troops of It 
receiving the Signal to leave the Trenches,” and 
“The ing of the Breach.” There are the 


“ Occupation of the Defile of Teniah,” ‘“ Com- 
bat of the Habrah, of the Sickak, of Samah, of 
Afzoum.” In fine, there is the largest canvass 


in existence, it is said, the “Taking of the Sma- 
lab,” that renowned occasion when the army was 
sa very near taking Abd-el-Kader; and the 
“Bastle of Isly,” which gained that splendid 
trophy, the parasol of command. Besides those 
,greas subjects there are decorations of military 
jtzophies and allegorical figures, which seem to 
“have been painted by some pupil of Vernet. 
These battles were first of all exhibited to the 
admiration of Paris in the various salons after 
their execution, and were then sent off to decorate 
Versailles. There are also, in the Gallery of 
French History, at Versailles, several others of 
his, such as the “ Battle of Bouvines ;” “ Charles 
X. reviewing the National Guard ;” the “ Mar- 
shal St. Cyr,” and some others among those we 
have ly named. In them the qnalities of 
the artist are manifested more fully, we think, . 
than in any others of his works. They are full 
of that energy, vivacity, and daguerreotypic 
verity which he so eminently displays. There 
is none of that pretension after “high art” 
which has injured the effect of some,of his 
pictures. The rapidity of their execution too, 
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in getteral, was euch, toe the pablic had hardly 
fis reading the last nows of the combats, 
when the artist, returned in mapy cases from 
witnessing the scenes, had them on the 
canvass, and offered them to popular gaze. Yet 
the canvasscs are in many cases of great extent, 
and often, the figures of life-size. Bat the artist 
rarely employs the model, painting wostly from 
memory, # faculty most astonishingly developed 
inhim. He generally also saves himself the 
trouble of preparing a smaller sketch to paint 
after, working out his subject at onee in the 
definite sie. Of course with more serious and 
elevated subjects, worked out in # more ecrious 
and elevated spirit, such a system would not do. 
Bat for the style of subject and execation re- 
quired by Horace Vernet’s artistic organization, 


would not answer. They 
would only tend to diminish 
the sweeping passion of the 
fiery meice, and freeze the switt 


impulsive rush of the attack or w\ 
fight, Vernet has several \é 
times attem| Biblical sub- ie 
jects, but they have never auc- va 


‘ceeded so well as to add any- 
ing to his fame as beisle 

inter. ‘‘ Judah and Tamar,” 
“ Agar dismissed by Abra- 
ham,” « Rebecca at the Foun- 
tain,” “Judith with the head 
of Holofernes,” “The Good 
Samaritan,” have rather served 
to illustrate Arab costume and 
manners (which he makes out 
to be the same as, or very 
similar to, those of old Bib- 
lieal times), than to illustrate 
his own power in the higher 
range of art. In the midst of 
painting all these, Horace Ver- 
net has found time, which for 
him is the soe requisite in 
painting, to prodace an inau- 
merable mase of pictures for 
private galleries, or at the com- 
mand of various crowned 


those already 
well known all over Europe by 
engravings. ‘The Post of 
the » «The Prayer in 
the Desert,” “The Lion Hunt 
in the D «Council of 
Arabs,” “ Episode of the Pest 
of Barcelona,” “The Breach 
of Constantine,” ‘“ Mazeppa,” 
and a host of others, together 
with y, portraits, etc., 
have serred both to multiply 
his works in the galleries of 
every country in Europe, and 
to make him one of the most 
Popular of living artiste. His 
ooly daughter was married to 
Paul Delaroche, now deceased, 
so that the celebrated line of 
who have borne bis 
ly name, is destined to 
end with bim. 
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AMUSING NAVAL ANECDOTE. 
Shortly before the declaration of the war of 
1812, againat Great Britain, Co) tain —— com- 
manded a ship which sailed from the United 
States to Portsmouth, England, by the way of 
the West Indies. A number of British naval 
officers stationed at one of the West Indian 
Islands, had been ordered home, and took pas- 
sage in thia ship. Converanton during ae 
voyage turned frequently apon rospect of 
war between the two coamirien: “3,” eras 
Jiah officers, “war should take place, we 
shall capture every ship in the American navy. 
It is impossible that we should fail!” 


To this 
accustomed bra locia of John Bull, the cap- 


tain simply replied, ‘Gentlemen, you ma) live 
to find sparse ives di pointed.’”* This English 
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spirit of boasting was kept up during the entire 
voyage, without, however, Risturbing friendly 
feelings. They reached Portsmouth in safety, 
but had only been in port a few weeks, when the 
startling news arrived that Hull had taken the 
English frigate Guerriere, commanded by Ca 

tain Dacres. The day after the reception of the 
news, the old captain purchased a white hat, 
small clothes, ete., and went to the navy yard to 
which his passengers had been ordered. He 
found them grou together talking over the 
serious news. “ d morning, gentlemen,” said 
he, “have you heard the news?” “O, yes, 
captain, we suppose you refer to the victory of 
Holl?” “Not at ‘il, gentlemen ; my news is 


that Hull has been broken by a court martial!” 
“Why, captain, you are not in earnest—what 
do you meant We are astonished, indeod !” 
“Yes,” continued the captain, “the American 
con | a _ Toeolition that if an American 
‘igate did not take a British fri; in 

minutes, the commander should be ee 
you know it took Hull just seventeen minutes 
and a half to take the Guerriere!” His andience 
dispersed as if the riot act had been read, greatly 
mortified. As for the captain, he made it a rule 
to mount his white hat and shorts and call at the 
navy yard, as news of each successive victory of 
our gallant navy reached him, to congratulate his 
former boasting English naval friends. 
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‘BY ANNIS LINDA HAYS. 
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The glorious springtime comes again, 
The April showers return, 

And with them come the anguished thoughts 
That in my heart will burn: 

‘Will burn and glow with whirling power, 
Until with sudden pain, 

T feel a void, an empty room— 
Where art thou, Ernest Vane? 


Three Jong, long years—the longest time 
My life bas ever known— 

‘Have passed since last I saw thy face, 
And heard thy last earth-tone: 

Since, mid the orchard’s leafless trees, 
‘We laid thee down to rest; 

ri And there I watched the earth-clods laid 

Upon thy coffined breast. 


‘That bright brown curl with death-damp wet, 
Still in my Bible pressed, 
Of thee is still a cherished trust, 
Since thou art with the blest. 
That leaf—thy own geranium tree 
With leaves was bright and green— 
Reminds me still of that bright past, 
And tells me what has been. 


Ah, could you leave me? Iéfe has been 
A waste and desert drear, 

Blnce I have lost the truest one 
My soul has loved s0 dear. 

Be still, ead heart! thy murmurs cease, 
For mid the ransomed blest 

Ho lives where none can trouble more, 
And weary souls can rest! 


———+--e+____. 
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BY MARY A. KEABLES. 





Ar the ago of forty-five, Iwas left a widow. 
Fifty found me grayer, paler, more wrinkled and 
“bent, less cheerful and hopeful, than when the 
coffin-lid was closed for the last time over 
Evered’s white face. At forty-five, I was tired 
of life; at fifty, I wished—nay, prayed for 
death. Do you ask the why? Simply because 
my aimless life had grown to be a burden almost 
too heavy to beborne. I was weary—I longed 
to lay it down, and rest—rest by Evered’s side, 
in the grave. 

I was comfortable enongh—in my way. Al- 
though far from being wealthy, a competence 
was left me after my husband’s affairs were set- 
tled—a low, brown wooden farm-house a quarter 
of a mile from the village—low and Grown, to 
be sure, but nevertheless. roomy and comfortable. 
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A tenant occupying a part of it, carried on the 
farm ; while the rest, five large, well-furnished 
rooms, wore left to me. 

Two rooms in front were separated by a hall, 
® parlor and sitting-room; the former opened 
into a large spare bed-room, and the latter into a 
dining:room, while the kitchen formed a wing 
beyond. In the sitting-room was my bed and. 
library, a small round table upon which I break- 


+| fasted, and by which I read and sewed, two or 


three old-fashioned cane-seat chairs, an easy one 
in which I sat, a small coal stove, a neat dark 
Tag carpet of my own making, chintz curtains, 
and a couple of plaster of Paris figures upon a 
mantel-shelf each side the clock, completed the 
farnishing of the room. One of these figures 
was a Cupid, the other a Madonna, I was not a 
Catholic, and I but kept the little image for the 
sake of the one who gave it to me—poor little 
Madge. 

Why do I say poor little Madge? She is 
richer far than I, for, while I am roaming over 
the wide earth friendless and alone, she is wear- 
ing a diadém in. heaven. But as I said, this 
Madonna was her gift, and for her sake, it seems 
almost like a link connecting me with the angels. 
A pretty tortoise-shell kitten that purred upon 
the broidered rug in front of the stove in the 
winter, and upon the window-sill in the sun long 
summer days, was my only companion. I 
wished for none other ; I wanted to be alone— 
ALONE! 

I wish I could forget those long, dreary, mis- 
erable five years—those aimless, passionless five 
years, during which my life became s0 great a 


‘burden; but I cannot. They are stamped upon 


my heart as Wigh 8 seal of fire; they havo burned 
down—down—into my very soul. Bid me for. 
get my early happiness! As well might I, as the 
living death I experienced during that time. 

As I said, fifty found me grayer, paler, more 
wrinkled and bent, less hopeful and cheerfal, 
than at forty-five. And now for my story. 

“T should think it would be pleasant for you 
to have a boarder—a young lady, for instance,” 
said my tenant’s wife, Mrs. Brown, to me one 
day. 

She had found me sitting moody, dreamy, 
silent—watching the shadows as they played 
over the carpet, and up and down on the cheaply 
papered wall. 

“Ah!” 

That was my only reply. I wished to tell 
Mrs. Brown I was capable of attending to my 
own business, but I'did not. Sorrow, instead of 
making me better, haftsoured my whole disposi- 
tion. I believe I disliked the whole race of 


human beings, because of my own destiny ; Ido 
not know. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Brown, tuming the seam of 
the sock she was knitting, and then looking 
straight into my face; “yes, I should think a 
boarder would be lots of company for you. 
Now you have your three meals a day justes 
regular as if there was half a dozen of you, and 
any one, to see the sights of cakes and pies, and 
jellies and preserves, you everlastingly keep on 
hand, would think there ought to be more than 
ome to cat them. But what makes you cook so 

» much, Mrs. Ellison ?” 

I wanted again to tell her I was capable of at- 
tending to my own business ; but I did not. I 
simply replied, yawning : 

“Q, to pass away the time, Mrs. Brown!” 

“Lor sakes! to pass away the time? Why, 
goodness knows that goes fast enough! or I 
guess you'd find it so, if you had an old man 
and four overgrown lads to make and bake fer. 
Sakes alive, if the days were threa times as long, 
I shouldn’t complain, I’m sure!” 

Mrs. Brown paused, to bind off. the heel of the 
stocking she was knitting, while I watched the 
shadows. Then she commenced taking up the 
side stitches, avd comnting; then she took off 
three from the instep needle, and began again. 

“ Why don’t you, Mas. Ellison?” 

“What?” 

“Why don’t you take.a boarder 7” 

“And why should 1?” 

“For compesy. Aint you dreadful lone- 
some?” 

“Lonesome!” Could that be the great mis- 
ery that I felt day after day, and week after 
week? Was I lonesome? No, en conld not 
be. I did not wish for company, and so I told 
Mrs. Brown. 

“ Well. I couldn’t live that way no how, and 
it’s my opinion, Mrs. Ellison ”—here she paused 
to narrow—“ it’s my opinion, Mre. Ellison, you 
would feel better if yeu had some kind of com- 
pany. But you're so particuler, I suppose you'd 
be in an agony for fear the chairs woukd be set 
askew, or a speck of coal dropped on the zinc, or 
that there would be some little noise to disturb 
you. I guess if you hada husband aad four 
overgrown lads, you’d get bravely. over that— 
Ido!” 

There she was, again talking of her husband 
and overgrown boys! Hard working, uneda- 
cated, careworn, a8 was Mra. Brown, how gladly 
would I have changed places with her, had that 
been possible! She had some one to love, some 
one.to love her, something @ care for, something. 
to live for, while I had nothing! No, Evered 
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was dead; and beneath the cold sod, long ago, 
was laid a sunpy head, amd white hands fold 
over a pulseless bosom. Lips that called me 
“mother” once, were dust now. J was alone! 

“ Good night, Mrs. Ellison,” said Mrs. Brown, 
having knit into the instep needle, and rolled up 
her work. ‘I suppose it’s no use to ask you to 
come in and see me, but I thought I’d just run in 
and tell you about the ahed, for husband says it 
leaks too bad for the catele this fall, and he—” 

After my tenant’s wife had gone, I sat down 
again and watched the shadows. But I was not 
thinking of them; I was wondering if, after all, 
I was not lonesome, and if a boarder—a real 
nice, quiet lady boarder—could be tolerated or 
no. I wondered if another plate at the table 
(for the little round table was large enough for 
two) would not leok more cheerful and hothe- 
like ; if another to help eat the delicacies with 
which it was overspread, would not give me more 
of an appetite for my own food ; if a face look- 
ing at me from across the table, a plain, pleas- 
ant, yet sober face—one neither too long nor too 
short, neither too round nor too narrow, too fair 
nor too dark—one neither ugly nor besutifal, but 
a pleasant medium between the two—one framed 
in by dark, smooth, glossy braids of hair—one 
with curving brows, dark, hazel, or gray eyes, 
and a mouth neither too large, so aa to be mascu- 
line, nor too small, to look old maidishly prim— 
could be tolerated! I found myself thus fram- 
ing, in my mind’s eye, my ideal boarder. Yes, 
I thonght I could tolerate such an one— 


But then—she might love company ; she might 
want to do sundry little washings and ironings ; 
she might have . fashion of leaving her articles 
of wearing apparel upon the floor, or upon the 
chairs ; she might visit, and keep late hours ; she 
might meddle with my plaster of Paris figures, 
or want to keep baek my chintz window-curtains 
that I studiously kept drawn close together; she 
might worry pussy, and censequently torment 
me. Even a young lady, my ideal as regarded 
looks, might do all this, 

No, I woaldn’t run the risk—what was the 
use? Mechanically I took up @ city paper, one 
Thad received that morning, and as a strange 
fate would have it, my eye fell upon this notice ; 

“Notice.—Boarding in the country wished 
by a young lady of this city, in a private fam- 
ily. ‘The locality must be healthy, and the char- 


acter of the fumily unexceptionable. Apply to 
box No. —, New York city.” z 


Now there was something in this advertise- 
ment that attracted my attention. In the first 
place, it waa a young lady; had it been a gentle- 
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man, I should have passed it by without a 
thought. Moreover, I imagined this young lady 
must be without friends; else why did not they 
procure a boarding place for her, without regort- 
ing to this method? Secondly, she wished 
board. She conld not be poor, or she would have 
desired a situation, no doubt, as governess, seam- 
stress, chambermaid or cook. She wished board, 
atid no doubt was able to pay well for it. 
Thirdly, a private family, not a country board- 
ing-house. Why? No doubt she wished for 
quiet, even as I did. She might be an orphan 
— yes, that was possible; she was no doubt in 
poor health, for the notice specified that the 
locality must be a healthy one; she was without 
doubt of unexceptionable character; else why 
was that pre-requisite necessary in the family 
of which she wished to form a member? Why? 
I thought I could not err in my conclusions ; the 
sequel of my story will prove their correctness 
or incorrectness. 

1 went to the small drawer of my round table 
atid took from it a sheet of old-fashioned letter 
paper, a pen, anda bottle of ink. I sat down 
and wrote, folded and enveloped my letter, and 
directed it to “ Box No. —, New York city.” 
After I had done this, I covered up the fire, for 
it was in late autumn, and went to bed. I hada 
strange dream; then I did not believe in dreams 
—bur—I—do—now! . 

As I said, it was a strange dream of my image 
inary boarder. I cannot repeat it all. Had I 
betieved in dreams, the next morning I should 
have burned the letter I had penned the night be- 
fore ; a8 it was, I sent it to the post-office. 

I was quite busy for a day or two fixing up the 
spare bedroom for the reception of my intended 

‘boarder. The white curtains were looped back 

with rose-colored ribbon, the pictures were dusted, 
and the white counterpane I had kept packed 
away in a great oak chest, was spread upon the 
plamp soft bed. 

Two days found all arranged, everything com- 
plete, and upon the third my boarder arrived. I 
was disappointed ! O, how far my ideal of a per- 
fect feminine boarder came from being realized! 
It was dusk when she arrived, and as she retired 
immediately to her room pleading fatigue, it was 
not until the next morning at breakfast that I 
had an opportunity of critically observing her. 

She was dressed ina plain dirk green morning- 
dress, confined at tlie waist by a cord and tassel, 
and a plain linen collar, with cuffs to match. 
She was of about the medinm height, rather be- 
low than above it, hair of a very light brown, 


wavy and clustering in short half curls arornd | 





with a delicate peach-bloom color in her cheeks 
and lips, her eyes very blue, and her teeth were 
even, pearty and beautiful. This was the lady, 
apparently not more than twenty years of age, 
who took a seat opposite me at the litle round 
table that Saturday morning. 

The coffee was delicious, with its wealth of 
best double refined sugar and rich golden creem ; 
the steak was broiled to a tarn; the muffins were 
light as time, yeast and eggs could make them ; 
everything was to my satiefaction—everything 
except that white beantifal face opposite me, 
with its calm, passionless expression, ite soul, as 
it were, hid in the deep, fathomless starry eyes, 
which the golden lashes fringed. I half hated 
my boarder, she was so far from being my ideal. 

“Help yourself >to the sugar and cream, 
Mise—” I paused. “What name shall I call 
you?” 

‘The expressionless face changed not a whit, but 
the voice was very rich and melodious. I seem 
to hear it now—I would that I could. 

“ You may call me Rath.” 

“Ruth what?” 

“Simply Ruth; that will designate me.” 

1 felt angered and provoked; I could not help 
it. The hot blood rushed to my face, but I re- 
mated silent. 

“We may as well make what arrangements 
are necessary, Mrs. Ellison, this morning,” said 
the same rich voice. 

“Very well,” I replied. 

Then followed various little items not at all 
necessary to the development of our story— 
price of board, etc., etc. 

As time passed away, the mystery which sur- 
rounded my lady boarder did not diminish in the 
least. In all my endeavors to ascertain anything: 
in regurd to her former life, I met with most per- 
fect unsuccess; after she had breakfasted with 
me four-and-twenty times, I knew no moreof her 
than on the first morning we sat down to our 
coffee and muffins together. My boarder was a 
myth. 

1 did not like this; it troubled me. My mind, 
so long given upto a morbid inactivity, eagerly 
seized this mystery to work upon ; but the more I 
studied, the deeper was everything involved in 
obscurity. Only that she came from New York, 
was’ remarkable for her beanty, quietness and 
neatnese—that was all I knew at the end of a 
month, and twice that length of time found me 
no wiser! 

She generally spent her time in reading or 
drawing—sometimes embroidering—for when the 
weather became severe, she sat with me in the 


her white neck. Her complexion was very fuir, \ breakfast-room, as I kept but one fire. In the 
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morning, she always appeared in the same dark 
green wrapper; at eleven o’clock, this was ex- 
changed fora rich black silk, with heavily em- 
broidered collar and undersleeves. This was her 
toilet day after day, week after week. She never 
went out into the village, made no acquaintances, 
and seemed to wish none. She paid me weekly 
in advance for her board, seldom spoke except to 
make some little business arrangements, or to 
remark concerning the weather—always quiet, 
calm, passionless. I judged by appearances 
then; Ido not now. I did not know then how 
the gay smile, the merry laugh, the calm exte- 
rior, may hide the anguish that is gnawing at the 
heart-strings. As I said, I judged by appear- 
ances then ; I do not now. 

It was a few nights before Christmas—a cold, 
blustering, tempestuous Sight. How the snow 
and sleet dashed against the windows, and the 
wind roared down the chimneys and whistled 
through the cracks of the old brown wooden 
house! But we did not feel it; the little stove 
was aglow with the bright coal flame, and the 
lamp cast a cheerful light throughout the cosy 
apartment, lighting up the pictures of the Cupid 
and Madonna upon the mantel-shelf, dancing up 
and down in fitful brightness and shadow upon 
the papered wall, while puss gey napping and 
purring upon the rug. Iwas busy with my sew- 
ing. Ruth had been reading, but had laid down 
her book and was gazing into the fire, her elbows 
upon her knees, and her face resting upon her 
white palms. I could not observe the expression 
of her countenance, for the short curls hid the 
features from my view; but I imagined it was 
calm, passionlese, expressionless as usual. 

My eyes were dim. It was with difficulty, in 
the evening, that I could thread a needle. I had 
been making several unsuccessful attempts, when 
she observed me. 

“Allow me, Mrs. Ellison.” 

She took the needle, threaded it, and gave it 
back to me. 

I do not know why this little act of kindness 
should affect me, but it did. She stooped forward, 
and smoothed the glossy fur of my tortoise shell 
pussy. It might have been merely mechanical, 
it might have been otherwise; I donot know. At 
any rate, I felt my heart soften towards her. I 
forgave her the fault of being beautiful, and 
thought more kindly of her than I had everdone 
before. 

Suddenly she turned towards me. I never 
shall ferget the look upon her face that struck a 
dumb terror to my heart. She drew her chair 
closer to mine, and laid her hand upon my arm. 

“'Thave eomething I want to say to you,” she 
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said. Her voice was very deep, and it sounded 
as if her eyes must be fall of tears; yet they were 
not. 

“And what is it?” I asked, surprised. 

There was a pause. 

“T think I can trust you,” she said, at length. 
“JT think you have a kind heart—I am certain of 
it. You have seen trouble; I can read it more 
plainly in your face, than you can judge of my 
sorrow by mine.” 

She spoke rapidly, gazing meanwhile full into 
my face, while she still grasped my arm. 

“T should not suppose you had ever known 
anything about trouble,” I said, scarcely know- 
ing what to reply, yet seeing that she evidently 
waited for an answer. 

“You judge by appearances—so does the 
world in general—so I did once, and I was de- 
ceived. Yes, I was deceived ; that is just what 
I want to talk with you about. And I think I 
can trust you, Mrs. Ellison, for you are neither a 
gossip nor a tale-bearer; yeu mind your own 
business, and, os I said, I am certain your heart 
is a kind one.” 

My heart was gradually softening towards my 
companion ; still she spoke rapidly, her hand had 
slid down from my shoulder to my wrist, which 
she clasped tightly. 

“T want to tell you a story,” she said, after a 
pause. “It isasimple story enough, too, but 
listen. I said it is a simple story, it is also one 
that will make you shudder, and understand why 
Ido not now judge by appearances. At the age 
of sixteen I was left an orphan, and a man 
whom I shall call Archer Rivers was my legal 
guardian. This is all simple enough; you un- 
derstand this, do you not, Mrs. Ellison?” The 
grasp upon my wrist tightened. 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“ Yes, that is simpleenough. Mr. Rivers was 
already forty years of age when I was sixteen. 
My father left me some thirty thousand dollars, 
which I was to come in possession of at the ageof 
twenty-one. This, as I said, was left under the 
control of Mr. Rivers, who was a friend of my 
father, and in whom he had implicit confidence, 
as for my father’s sake of course I had; he was 
my guardian, I believed in his trath, in his hon- 
or, Mrs. Ellison.” 

I replied by an 
she continued : 

“Thad a lover, one whom my father had 
pledged me to, and one whom I loved with all 
my heart, and whom I truly believe loved me as 
devotedly in return. Let me call this lover's 
hame Harry Merwin, there is no use in giving 
real names. As I said, we were engaged when 


oo of the head, and 
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my father died. Six months or so afterwards 
Harry went to Europe to transact business for 
the firm of which he was a member, and upon 
his return we were to be married. Five years 
afterwards I received a letter, post-marked Liver- 
pool, in which I recognized Harry’s well-known 
hand. This letter stated that he was on the 
point of being married to a beautiful London 
heiress, whose acquaintance he had formed some 
time previous. I did not know that the letter 
was a forgery; I believed Harry was false to me, 
and in my first anger—for I was too proud to 
allow myself to grieve—I married a man of more 
than twice my years, Archer Rivers, my guard- 
ian. You ask me why, Mrs. Ellison. I cannot 
tell you, I have wondered at it a thousand times, 
enough that I did so; and then my husband 
mockingly, tauntingly told me in a passion, one 
day, that he had but married me for my money, 
and that he himself had forged the letters that 
had led to my estrangement from my lover. He 
told me this and more; that he had intercepted 
letters from Harry, and had forged letters to him 
in my name. Then it was that in my anger I 
cursed Archer Rivers, my husband as he was, 
and threatened, despite my pride, to expose him 
to the world. 

“«Will you? he said, tauntingly. ‘ Will 
you, my pretty bride? I see youdoing it! Ha, 
ha!’ 

“ That night I drank tea with him. “I remem- 
ber of going to my room, that is all. Now I 
know that my tea was drugged. I knew no more 
until late the next day, when I awoke and found 
myself—can you guess where, Mrs. Ellison ?—in 
an insane asylam! I cannot tell you how the 
ensuing days passed, how I raved, how I cursed 
my destroyer, for so I termed my husband; 
those who heard me, said ‘poor thing,’ and 
passed on, and when I saw that my ravings only 
convinced my keepers that I was insane, I be- 
came quiet, and gradually more liberty was 
allowed me. But although I was calm to all ap- 
pearance, as great a tempéest as ever was raging 
in my breast ; now that I had learned of Harry 
Merwin’s faithfulness, all my old love for him 
returned, and with that love a hatred, even 
loathing for the man who had deceived mo, and 
wrecked all my earthly happiness. One day 
with several other visitors who came to see the 
asylum and its inmates, I recognized Fanny 
Merwin, an old schoolmate, and Harry’s sister. 
She was a determined, resolute girl, of about my 
own age, and as lovely and affectionate as she 
‘was determined and resolute; when she with her 
companions entered the room, or cell, where I 
‘was confined, she did not at first recognize me, 
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but when she did, she came up to me with a 
pitying expression upon her countenance, axd 
giving me her hand, said kindly : 

“«T am sorry to see you here, Rath!’ 

“But I am not crazy, Fanny,’ I said. 

“She looked incredulous. 

“<7 am not, he put me here because he feared 
I would make known his villany, because that I 
knew of the letters he had forged, and of how 
he—’ 

“The party passed on, but Fanny remained ; 
she sat down beside me, and I told her all. She 
believed me, I know she did. I saw hope in her 
great brown eyes. 

“Ts there not any way I can escape, Fanny?” 
I asked, almost in despair. 

“She looked around, the door was locked, 
and the warden, and the rest of the party, were 
in a different part of tho building. 

“«¢T will save you,’ she said. ‘Here—’ 

“It was but the work of a moment for her to 
take off her bonnet and shawl, and her black 
silk dress, the very one I am wearing now, Mrs. 
Ellison, and beckoned me to exchange my 
clothes for hers. I obeyed as if in a dream, 
scarcely knowing what I did. 

“Tt is nearly dusk,’ she said, ‘our height is 
similar, and with proper care on your part, you 
will not be discovered.’ 

“And you?’ I asked. 

«© will remain here in your place. I hardly 
think they will keep me long, for the utmost 
stretch of imagination could not make me out a 
lunatic.’ She laughed lightly as she said this. 
“You may wfite a note to Harry if you will, 50 
he need not be uneasy on my account—be very 
careful, here is a purse, it contains money enough 
to last you for a while—now good-by.’ 

“Just then the party was heard approaching, 
the warden gave a hasty glance around, thought 
all was right,.and I passed out with the rest. 
To the few questions asked me, I replied briefly, 
and in a few moments I was outside the asylum 
walls, free! Once in the city, I found a retired 
boarding-house, and the next day advertised for 
a home in the country; you answered it, and I 
am here.” 

She was calm and passionless no longer, the 
eyes that were fixed upon mine were soft and 
blue no more, but glowed like coals of fire; the 
grasp she maintained upon my arm pained me, 
but I had not the power to escape from it. 

“Doyou hear me? Do you understand me, 
Mrs. Ellison?” she said, at length, in the same 
hurried, excited tone she had used daring her 
entire story. “If you do, answer me traly, do 
you net pity me?” 
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“T do, indeed, my poor young lady,” I oa- 
awered, for she waited for a reply. 

“T thought you would, I knew you had a kind 
heart, but there is more that I want to say to you 
—hark! I thought J heard footsteps coming up 
the path ; but perhaps it is nothing but the wind. 
As I said, there is more to tell you. To-night I 
saw two horsemen pass by here to the village, 
one of them was one of the officers of the asy- 
lum, the other—” She paused, and then said 
in a voice hoarse from fear and passion, “ My 
hasbend !” 

She loosened her grasp from my arm, and 
leaned her héad upon her hands and cried. I 


pitied her from my heart, for I could not doubt_ 


her story. She arose and walked two or three 
times across the room, then came and sat down 
beside me again. 

“What can I do? What can I do, Mrs. 
Ellison? Where shall I go? They are even 
now on my track, and if they find me—” She 
shivered. O, how white her face was! How 
her eyes burned with that fire of intense anguish ! 
“ If they find me I had rather die!” 

“No, no, they shall not, my poor child,” I 
said, tenderly ; Ithought if she had lived, the 
little one who gave up her sweet young life years 
ago, if she had lived she would have been very 
nearly the age of this poor young creatare who 
had come to me in her trouble—for her sake, I 
thought, for her sake I would protect this child 
of sorrow as far as possible. 

She threw herself at my feet, and pressed her 
lips to my withered hands. 

“Thank you, may the good Lord repay you a 
thousand fold!” she said. 

“You are welcome to all the good I can do 
for you,” I replied. 

It was late in the evening, she did not say 
tuch more, but bade me good-night, and went 
to her room. After she had gone, I stirred up 
the fire, and sat down again and looked into the 
blaze. I do not know what I was thinking 
about, I cannot remember, but in a few moments 
I was startled by the slamming of the picket 
gate, and the sound of approaching footsteps. I 
held my head to one side and listened, the foot- 
steps were close to my door, and the next mo- 
ment a lond rap startled me. I went to the 
door. Two gentlemen stood upon the steps. In 

a moment it all flashed into my mind, that these 
were the pursuers of my hapless young boarder, 
nor was I mistaken. My resolution was at once 
fixed. 

“ onderstand yon have a boarder, Mre— 

” 


“ Ellison,” suggested the other gentleman. 
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“ Yes, Mis. Elijeon.” 

“T have,” I replied. 

“ From the city ?” he asked. 

“From the city I believe,” I answered. 

“Can we see her ?”’ asked the elder of the two 
gentlemen, whom I fancied was poor Ruth's 
lawful husband. 

“don’t know, I replied, she has gone to ber 
room, and I suppose is asleep, can’t you call in 
the morning, gentlemen ?” 

They held a litde low consultation together, 
then the elder one said : 

“T should prefer to see her to-night ; here is 2 
card with my address, please give it to her and 
tell her I am in haste.” 

invited them into the little sitting-room, asked 
them to be seated, and glanced carelessly at the 
card. The address was “Harry Merwin, New 
York City.” In a moment I could see throngh 
the plot by which they thought to entrap the 
poor girl. I put the card into my pocket, and 
replenished the fire, remarking on the severity of 
the weather. After I had trimmed the light I 
asked the gentlemen to make themsclves at 
home, and then went ont to find Rath. She was 
not yet asleep, and had heard the entrance of our 
visitors. I gave her the card, and briefly de- 
scribed the gentlemen. She was very pale, but 
she did not tremble. 

“T will save you if I can, Ruth,” I said, 
“but there is mo time to lose, and you must seo 
these men.” 

“Then all will be lost! No, no, let me hide 
anywhere—” 

“That will never do. Suspicion would be 
aroused, and a strict search inatituted ; besides, 
such 8 procedure would canse a great noise and 
confusion, and I couldn’t bear it. There is 8 
safor, a better way than this.” 

“How?” 

She listened eagerly, while I hastily unfolded 
my plan, and when I had concluded, said: 

“ Heaven bless you, Mrs. Ellison!” 

I went to a chest and took from it several ar- 
ticles; one was a plain, old-fashioned lustre 
dress, a white neck-kerchief, a wig of long black 
hair, one Evered had bought for me in the city 
when my hair began to turn gray, bat which I 

did not choose to wear, a pair of green specta- 
cles, and a snuff box, 

“ There,” I said, “be as quick as possible.” 

“What did the young lady say?” anxiously 
questioned the elder gentleman, as I entered the 
sitting-room. R 

“ That she will be in in a few minutes,” I replied. 

The elder gentleman looked knowingly at the 
youngor, and said, significantly : 
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“ You see I wasn’t mistaken.” 

“JT aee, I see,” was the reply. 

“ How long hae this lady boarded with you, 
madam ?” asked the elder gentleman. 

“ About two months, I believe.” 
¢ “Just 80, just so.” Another significant look, 
exchanged. 

“Have you noticed nothing peculiar in her 
actions since she has been here?” asked the 
younger of the two gentlemen. 

“Indeed, I couldn’t say,” I said, cautiously. 

Another look was exchanged, a look that be- 
tokened their satisfaction at having, no doubt, 
achieved the object of their search. 

I stirred the fire and filled the lamps, not be- 
cause the fire was not sufficiently brisk, or the 
lamps anywise in need of trimming, but to ocen- 
py the time, and hide the emotions I feared 
would betray me if I remained qaiet. The two 

talked together in a low tone of voice ; 
all I could distinguish was now and then, “I 
thought 50,” “ Traced her better then I thought 
we could,” etc. 

Never in my life before did I strive to mask 
my feelings as I did then. I think I succeeded, 
no doubt better than I would have done had the 
strangers taken particalar notice of me. Every 
momeaet seemed to me aa hour, and almost an 
age seemed to have passed when the door 
opened and Rath entered. 

Knowing as I did the identity of my boarder, 
it was with difficulty I could restrain myself from 
an exclamation of surprise at ber changed ap- 
pearance. She curtesied very low as she entered, 
and said, in a squeaking, precise tone: 

“What do the gentlemen wish with me ?” 

The wig of black hair which was combed low 
down over the forehead, the green spectacles, the 
old-fashioned black lustre dress, the white, 
Quaker kerchief, folded precisely and evenly 
across the bosom, and the snuff box which she 
produced and tapped in a practiced way, deceived 
the gentlemen entirely; they stared at her for a 
moment, which observing, she said in the same 
precise tone: “‘ How can I serve you, gentlemen?” 

“J—I beg pardon, madam,” said the elder of 
the two, “but we are mistaken—we were misin- 
formed—that is to say—we heard a young lady 
boarded here—not thet either, exactly—beg your 
pardon, not bat what you.are young, but—bat— 
I— If you are ready we will go, Mr. Erving ; 
sorry we disturbed you, ladies, very sorry! 
Good-night, ladies, good-night !” 

T lighted them ont of the hall, heard the pickes 
gate slam as they passed ont, thea I went back 
into the sitting-room. Rath sat by the fire pale 
and trembling. 


“Ts thd danger over, do you think, Mn. 
Ellison?” 

I told her “‘yes,” and bade her go to bed, and 
forget all about it. Aftera time she retired to 
her room, and I sat down alone to my musings. 
Had I done right? I asked myself the question, 
and I need not say miy conscience acquitted me. 

The next morning Mrs. Brown, my temant’s 
wife, came in to see me. Among other things, 
she asked me if I had heard of the accident in 
the village the night before. Ruth was sitting 
opposite me at the table, for we were just 
breakfasting. 

“What kind of an accident?” I asked, care- 
lessly. I was not thinking particularly of what 
she said, and only made that reply ically. 

“ A man thrown from his horse and killed—a 
rather oldish gentleman—eo my old man was 
saying. It was about ten o’clock; he and 
another gentleman were just stopping at the 
tavern, when the creaking of the sign skeered 
this man’s horse, and it jumped and threw him ; 
hie head struck upon the pavemeat—he never 
epoke afterwards.” 

Ruth’s face was very white. “Do you know 
his name ?” she asked. 

“La, yes, child, it was kind of singular, so I 
remembered it. My old man said it was Rivers, 
leastwise, that’s what the gentleman said that 
was with him; they was a trying to hunt up a 
crazy woman that had escaped from tho asylam 
—poor man !”” 

And thus it was, at Jongth Bath Rivers was 
free! There is no need of my being very par- 
ticalar in deseribing what followed; how Rath 
went back to the city, and how she and her eld 
fover became lovers once mere. Knough that it 
is a few days before Christmas, just a year from 
the time Rath told me hee sad story, and before 
me lies a dainty envelope, aud therein a wedding 
card, upon which are the names, “Ruth Rivers 
—Harry Merwin.” 

A pleasant letter accompanies this card, short, 
to be sure, but sweet enomgh to make up for that, 
and thus the pote rums: 


“You must be sure and come, Mrs. Ellison, 
the twenty-fifth, remember. I am very sure I 
couldn’t be married without sceing you again, to 
peronally thank you for what you have done 
for me, and to let you know how happy Lam. I 
shall send the carriage for you on the twenty- 
fourth, so come without fail. _ Truly yours, 

“Rorn Rivers. 

“Mas, Exison.” 


I shall go-to Ruth’s.wedding. May her seo 
ond marriage prove happier then her first is my 
prayer. 


cea 





‘BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





‘Three fishers went sailing out into the west— 
Out into the west as the sun went down, 
Bach thought of the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there's little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbor-bar be moaning. 


‘Three wives sat up in the light-house tower, 
And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down, 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked at the 
shower, 
And the rack it came rolling up, ragged and brown; 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
‘Though th’ storms be sudden and waters deep, 
+ And the harbor-bar be moaning. 


‘Three corpecs lay out on the shining sands, 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are watching and wringing their hands, 
For those that will never come back to the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep— 
And the sooner it’s over the sooner to sleep, 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 





[onremat.] 


MAY WARREN'S SACRIFICE. 





BY GEORGIB C. LYMAN. 





«My last hope rests in you, May.” 

“In me, father ?” 

May Warren made answer in a tone of surprise, 
raising her sad, anxious eyes to her father’s face. 

As if her gaze discomposed him, Mr. Warren 
turned his head, and his glance wandered rest- 
lessly around the apartment. He was an old 
man, with a tall, spare figure, and thin, gray 
hair, and sat in an arm-chair, by a table covered 
with papers, while his pretty daughter, May, sat 
beside him on an ottoman. She repeated her 
words: 

“In me, father 1” 

“Yes,” he replied, starting from a moment’s 
abstraction. ‘“ Do you remember Colonel Leigh- 
ton, daughter 7” 

“Colonel Leighton? An old man with a 
heavy beard, partly gray, and pleasant blue 
eyes. He dined with us a few weeks ago. Yes, 
I remember him, father.” 

“Not eo very old, May. Not as old as I am, 
and one of the finest men living. He is wealthy, 
very wealthy, too.” 

He met his daughter’s questioning gaze fully 
now, as if he wished her to read something in his 
face. She kept ber dark eyes fixed searchingly 
upon his countenance, the ebb and flow of the 
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soft color upon her cheeks betraying the quick 


pulsations of her heart. 

“What do you mean, father?” she asked, at 
length. 

“J saw him last night. He offered to help 


me—save me, if—” e 

“ Tf what, father?” 

“ If I would give you to him.” 

The words came hurriedly from Mr. Warren’s 
lips, as if he feared that if he deliberated, he 
should not be able to utter them at all. As they 
fell on his daughter’s ear, she started to her feet, 
pushing back her heavy hair from her pale face, 
in a bewildered sort of way, as if she were half 
stanned. 

“Marry me, father? Colonel Leighton ?” she 
cried, in a low tone. 

Mr. Warren took her hand, and drew her 
down to her seat again. 

“May, Colonel Leighton will be a good has- 
band to you. I have known him from boyhood, 
and understand perfectly his character and prin- 
ciples. He loves you—will be kind to you, and 
strive in every way to make you happy. And 
more—and more, May: he will save me from 
beggary !” 

He paused, but his child, with her face bowed 
upon her hands, made no reply—nor stirred. 
The mute distress that her attitude betokened 
was not unnoticed by him. 

TI do not force you to this, May, remember. 
the matter is left to your own choice. But you 
know what my wish is; what the alternative will 
be if you do not aceept the offer.” 

She knew only too well. Fully she realized 
how absolutely necessary the luxuries to which 
her father had been accustomed were to him. 
Absolute loss of possession did not seem the 
most dreadful thing in the world to her, but sho 
knew what a wreck it would make of him. In 
her youth and strength the future would still be 
bright and fall of hope to her, but bow could he, 
with his aged frame, and burden of sixty years, 
commence life anew. The hopeful thought that 
she could work for him and supply him with his 
accustomed comforts, afforded her but a moment’s 
comfort. To him, with his stubborn, aristocratic 
ideas, this would be the most severe trial of all ; 
his delicately reared, petted child laboring for 
his support. He would never be reconciled to 
it. That was no alternative, shesaw at a glance. 
‘Then with a desperate effort to think calmly, she 
recalled the form of Colonel Leighton. She re- 
membered his bowed head and silvered beard, 
his dark, deeply furrowed face, and fifty years. 
She could get n0 further. A younger face, with 
merry, azure-hued eyes, and tossing, suany hair; 
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sprang up in strong contrast. 4Stretching out 
her hands to her father, as if for pity, she cried 
out: “I cannot—Q, father—I cannot !” 

The old man sank back with a groan. 

“ Lost—then I am lost!” he cried, shuddering. 
There were no reproaches, only those bitter 
words and that despairing attitude. White and 
tearless she sat at his feet, the agony of her heart 
written on herface. The wild, desperate thought 
that the sacrifice was possible, occurred to her. 

“Father, dear father !”” 

He raised his head, whitened with the frosts 
of his sixty winters, and looked at her with a 
gleam of hope in his ‘sunken eyes. She crept 
into his arms as she had done when a child, and 
Jaid her soft cheek against his wrinkled brow. 

“ You know that I love you, father,’’ she said. 
“I can never remember you but as kind, tender 
and forbearing with me. Your heart has beeti 
my home all my life. I will work, beg, suffer 
for you—I will die for yoa—O, how willingly, 
if need be—bat that—O, father, youdo not know 
what it is that you ask!” 

He did not speak, but a moan broke uncon- 
trollably from his lips, as he rested his head up- 
on her shoulder. The struggle in her heart sent 
dark, shadowy waves across her face. Could 
she—could she? 

“ Father,” she whispered, hurriedly. “Let me 
go now. I will see you again, answer you to- 
morrow.” And she left him. 

He could not see her face in the gathering 
darkness, only a glimpse of something white, but 
he felt the quivering of her lips as she bent to 
kiss him, and reached out his arms to embrace 
her, but she was gone. 

“Heaven pity me!” The words came like a 
wail from her lips. She was alone in her cham- 
ber, flung prostrate upon a low couch, with her 
face hid in the cushions. The sound of the 
rustling foliage of the garden, and the chirping of 
the insects, came in through the open window 
with the damp, evening breeze, and the pale light 
of the rising moon filled the room with a soft ra- 
diance, but she was unconscious of everything 
but her misery. The house was so quiet that 
fhe sound of a footfall crossing the hall below 
fell upon her ear, and aroused her to a momen- 
tary interest. She hearda door open, the library 
door, and then a voice uttered a few words of 
commgn-place greeting. She remembered it 
well, and sprang to her feet with a desperate, 
insane thought of flight. But the door closed, 
the house was still again, dnd she was calmer. 

She crossed the room listlessly and drew back 
the curtain of the window. The scene wityout 
was beautiful. The white moonlight lay broadly 
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on the garden, turnitig to silver the tops of the 
trees, and making the little lake beyond look 
like « great, white pearl. Gazing earnestly 
downwards she saw a tall, shadowy figure stand- 
ing beneath the shade of theoldelm. Witha 
low cry she sprang from the room, and a moment 
after stood beside her lover. 

“ Come at last, my treasure,” cried Mark Win- 
chester, folding her in his arms. She remained 
leaning passively against his breast, while he 
pressed passionate kisses upon her forehead, 
cheeks and lips. 

“Why have you made me wait so long, dar- 
ling ?”’ he said, softly, and taking both her slender 
hands in one of his, he carried them to his lips. 
“Why how cold you are—how you tremble !” 
he continued, as she clung to him. ‘ What is 
the matter, May ?” 

“I waited becaase I dreaded to meet you, 
Mark.” 

“Why? What do you mean?” 

And brokenly through her tears and sobs she 
told him all. He did not speak or stir while she 
was talking, and when she had finished there was 
along silence. She lacked courage to say more, 
he would not ask. She repeated the last words: 
“And to-morrow I must give him my answer.” 
Still he did not speak. 

She looked up at him. In the dim light she 
could see his rigid, agonized face, white lips and 
gleaming eyes. She stole her arms about his 
neck and drew his forehead down to her lips. 

“Speak to me, Mark; say that you do not 
blame me.” S 

He knew then that she had decided, and what 
that decision was. 

“ And you will leave me, May, and marry that 
old man?” 

“‘ Heaven pity me, Mark, forI shall. I will 
become his wife, and I will be true and faithful 
to him, for he will be kind to me. You will 
hear of me thus, and when yon do, remember 
my words, Mark, that you have my heart.” 

“I will remember, May. God help us both, 
for I shall never forget you. They shall bury 
me with this upon my heart.” And he drewa 
tress of soft, brown hair from his bosom. 

For a moment more—one little, precious mo- 
ment—he held her against his heart, and then 
kissed her, put her gently from him,and was gone. 

For a moment she stood alone under the trees, 
with clasped hands and face upraised to the quict 
sky, and then sho turned and walked silently 
towards the house. A light from the library 
window streamed down on her, and as she looked 
up, she saw the shadow of a bowed, human - 
figure fall across the curtain. 
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“Father, you are saved,” she murmured. 

A hand was laid suddenly on her arm, and she 
etarted with a low cry. 

“Good evening, Miss May,” said Colonel 
Leighton. ‘I have been seeking you.” 

She bowed, and stood silently before him with 
a calm, downcast face. 

“Thave been talking with your father,” he con- 
tinued, carelessly pulling a rose from a bush 
near them. “He tells me that you have prom- 
ised to think of my proposal and let us know 
what your decision is, to-morrow. Is there any- 
thing I can say which will influence you to form 
your conclusion in my favor t” 

“You cannot say anything which will inflaenge 
me in the least, Colonel Leighton. As my 
father has said, you shall have my answer to- 
morrow.” 

He glanced up at the young face, so sad in its 
calm dignity, and then looked down at his fin- 
gers again, which were busied in tearing to 
pieces the blossom he held, and allowing the 
crimson petals to fall at his feet, as if they wore 
fragments of the heart he was breaking. In the 
long silence that followed she glanced up at him 
‘once with the thought of flinging herself upen 
his mercy by giving him her confidence, bus the 
stern expression of his face repelled her. 

“Miss May,” he said, suddenly, “you are 
“averse to this marriage.” 

His tone aided in rendering his words an as- 
sertion. She was startled, but replied quietly : 

“Do you think so ?” 

“I must be blind if I would think otherwise,” 
he continued, with sudden energy. “‘ May War- 
ren, do you know that you hate me? That you 
would die rather than become my wife, were it 
not for your father’s sake?” 

Before she realised what she was doing, the 
monosyllable “ yes,” slipped from her lips. 

“ And in doing this, do you realize how you 
‘would wrong us both ?” 

She was silent. 

“It shall never be. I will never eall yor my 
wife, knowing that you do not leve me—that 
your heart is not in my keeping. I will not tell 
you of my hopes, how I have dreamed that my 
last days would be my happiest ones, it would 
not interest you. Now I have only to say that 
you are as free as if I had never seen your sweet 
face.” 

He paused for a reply, bat she made noue. 
Bewildered by her position, she did not know 
‘what to say. 

“ I know that have only myself to reproach,” 
he went on. “My motive in offering your father 
my assistance was a purely selfish one. Thecon- 
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sequences are gust upon me. I had no thought 
of the long years during which he had been my 
true and faithfal friend, but oruelly took advan- 
tage of his position to gain my own ends. Yes, 
it is “ust upon me.” 

There was a bitterness in his tone, a despon- 
dency in his attitude, that greatly changed his 
accustomed, dignified composure of manner. 
Half unconscious of what she did, only sensible 
of the pity she felt for him, the young girl pat 
her hand upon his arm and said, softly : 

“Forgive me.” 

“Forgive me, rather, my child,” he said, gently, 
taking the little hand is one of his, “for the 
misery I have caused you. I should have known 
that our paths in life could never be one. Bat 
good night, I will not detain you.” 

She did not shrink from him as he bent down 
‘to kies her forehead, with his last words. He 
stepped aside to allow her free passage to the 
house, but she did not move. 

“You are thinking of your father,” he said. 
“ Do not be distressed on his account. Remem- 
ber me in your prayers to-night, and sleep sweetly. 
It is all I ask.” 

He did not wait to hear her fervent “God bless 
you!” or witness her burst of joyfal tears, but 
quickly left her. 

The morning sunshine streamed broadly into 
the apartment of old Mr. Wazrea, where he lay 
in the heavy sleep of physical and mental ex- 
haustion. The forenoon was far advanced when 
a servant roused him, informing him that Colonel 
Leighton waited in the library. Making » hasty 
toilet, the old man left his chamber and went to 
meet his friend. The gentlemen met cordially, 
and Colonel Leighton immediately requested that 
May might be sent for. They waited but a few 
minutes before the door swung noiselessly open, 
and, wearing a fleecy, white morning robe, the 
young girl entered. At a motion from her 
father she seated herself upon a low seat at his 
feet, and then glanced up with a confiding smile 
at Colonel Leighton, who stood leaning against 
the mantel, with an expression of. face half sad, 
half admiring. 

“We are waiting for your answer, May,” said 
Mr. Warren, quietly. 

“Twill leave the matter entirely at Colonel 
Leighton’s disposal,” she replied. 

The old man glanced perplexedly from her te 
his friend. Colonel Leighton stepped forward. 

“ My eld friend, James Warren,” he said. “I 
met your danghter last night, and talked with 
her. I discovered with what feelings she re- 
garged a marriage with me, and cannot allow the 
sacrifice she would make for your sake. I will 
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‘pever marry her—ehe is fee. And now I 
have your panden.to ask for the unmanly way 
in which I have takem advantage of your ember- 
rasement, and came so near deatroying the hap- 
piness of your child. Every power of mine shall 
be exerted to its utmost to relieve you, aud all 
the rewasd I ask is, the knowledge that you and 
May do not despise me. Nay, nay, no thanks. 
I deserve rather to be scorned for the part Ihave 
acted. But I have one favor to ask, old friend. 
‘Will you allow me to chooee a husband for your 
daughter?” 

“You have my fall and freo permission,” re- 
plied Mr. Warren, smiling through his tears. 
“But I hope you will be more successful in your 
seboice than I have been.” =, 

“ Never fear,” said the colonel, with a glance 
atMay. Flinging open adoor that led to another 
apartment, he called, “ Now, my boy,” and Mark 
Winchester sprang into the room. 

“ Behold your future son-in-law,” said Célonel 
Leighton. And ere the old man could compre- 
hend the scene, the young couple knelt for his 
blessing. But at a motion from his friend he 
gave it willingly, and never were a happier 


party. 

Through the interposition of his friend, Mr. 
‘Warren was saved from ruin, and his daughter 
made happy. When May that morning asked 
for a solution to the problem of his knowledge of 
Mark, he replied: “I did not wait half an hour 
in the garden to no purpose, little one.” And 
she understood that he had overheard her con- 
versation with her Oe Through bis influence 
Mark’s talents as an aftist became known to the 
world, and when a few years after he became a 
popular painter, and a wealthy man, he had a 

-Hittle son named Edwin Leighton Winchester. 
‘What other proof of the young pepple’s gratitude 
‘could he wish 4 : 





-3HH STOMACH AND ITS CRAVINGS. 

In the digeases produced by bad food, such as 
scorbutic dysentery and diarrhoea, the patient's 
stomach often craves for, and digests things, some 
of which certainly would be laid down in no 
dietary that ever was imvented for the sick, and 
especially for such sick. These are fruit, pickles, 
jams, gingerbread, fat of ham, or of bacon, suet, 
cheese, butter, milk. These cases I have seen, 
not by ones, nor by tens, but by hundreds. And 
the patient's stomach was right, and the book 
was wrong. The articles craved for in these 
cases, might have been principally arranged un- 
der the two heads of ft and vegetable acids. 
There is often 2 marked difference between men 
and women in this meter of siek feeding. Wo- 

en’s digestion is generally slower.—Florenee 
Wightingale. 


~ Where’s the child that does not understand tears? 
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TOPSY ANDI. 





BY AGNES D. MERWIN. 





“ Watt, Bette, child, I suppose my wilful little 
pet must have her own way; she always does 
make her father say ‘ yes,’ when he ought to say 
‘no,’ so away with you, medcap.” 

I needed no second bidding—wild girl that I 
was—but making a mock curtsey to my grave 
sire, I danced off through the long hall, ran up 
stairs, and in a few minutes came down equipped 
for my ride. 

Little Topsy was as wild a powy as was known 
for many a mile round—and as pretty too; jet 
black, with a long, wavy mane and a large, 
spirited eye. I had been lotting on having a 
ride with her many » day, bat my father and 
brothers had always exclaimed against such a 
preceeding. But this morning I had commenced 
the siege with the determination to have my will, 
and had proved the trath of the old proverb by 
gaining it. I had not so easily, however, over- 
come the objections of my staid brother Mike, a 
most obstinate young mea, by the way, who 
never would let even me (whom every one else 
thonght at liberty to do as I pledsed) get the 
better of his reason and judgment. 

This same brother of mine, with a will that 
seemed determined as my own, was the first per- 
eon I met on descending from the “ upper re- 
gions.” Placing himself directly in my way, be 
commenced the attack with, “Now, Belle !” 

“ Well, Mike.” 

‘With great dignity. ‘‘ What do you mean by - 
risking your neck on that wild pony, that no- 
body but I can ride, whea you never were on 
horséback but twice before in your life?” 

“Well, Michael, I shall be giad to give you 
the information you desire. I’m going because I 
want 2 good time, and Topsy, if she is named 
rightly, will like one too.” 

“Yes, Belle, I don’t doubt she'll have a nice 
time, but I protest—” 

What his protestation would have been was 
involved in mystery—he was interrupted by find- 
ing my hand over his mouth. 

“No use protesting, Mike—Topsy and I are 
‘wilful this morning, s0 please content yourself.” 

As I epoke these audacious words, I stood ow 
the middle steps of a flight of stairs. Mike re 
tained the dignified attitade and countenanes he 
had chosen, and nevet moved an inch. Seeing 
his determination, I made « low bow, and with 
one bound reached the hall door. Another, and 
I stood beside my brother Joe in the yard, whe 
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was patting the last touch to the equipments-of 
my “bonnie steed.” Joe looked up at my father, 
who was leaning on his axe, with a glance of 
suppressed fan. 

“ Well, child,” said the latter, “after such a 
leap as that, I thiok Topsy will not endanger 
you much if she does leap a few stone-walls.” 

“Belle,” said Joe, “didn’t you say you were 
going through Burton Forest ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You know they say it is haunted, even in 
the daytime?” 

I sprang to the saddle before he could help me. 

“Never fear, Joe, Topsy and I are not ac- 
quainted with any goblins, and I shan’t have you 
to introduce them; #0 I think they wont trouble 
us any.” 

So saying I dashed off. Topsy seemed bent 
on good behaviour. She trotted on quite soberly 
for some time, but not satisfied with this, I urged 
her to go faster. She quickened her pace to a 
canter. All this was very well, bat Topsy knew 
ehe had me all to herself now, and she had her 
ideas of a good time as well as myself. More- 
over Topsy felt her dignity slighted that I had 
not shown more timidity in her presence. She 
turned her head round to me, and there was a 
sly expression in her eye I didn’t quite like. It 
‘was quite convenient for her purpose that there 
happened to be a stone in the way which she 
could pretend to be frightened at—quite so. 

She did not fail to take advantage of it, and I 
found myself dashing through Barton Forest at 

“an alarming rate. But if Topsy thought she 
could get rid of me so easily, she found herself 
mistaken. I was not at all pleased wich the idea 
of having her leave me in such a gloomy place, 
for I was certain I should have a fit of the blues 
if she did. I could not stop her by entreaties or 
checks; so becoming very affectionate, I threw 
my arms around her neck, thinking she would be 
pleased with my confiding disposition, and deign 
to accommodate her pace to my desires. But 
Topey was too bright for me. She was alike 
immovable to threats, entreaties, or caresses. 
The trees went by me like so many locomotives, 
and Topsy was evidently determined they should 
not exceed her in speed. But whatover was the 
cause of her harry, and however desirous she 
was of arriving at the place of her destination 
(of which she had left me in blissful ignorance), 
disappointment was her fate. 

Just os I had concluded to abandon myself to 
my fortune, and began to think that fortune was 
to ‘go all day and to go all night,” Topsy and 
I were astonished by coming to a sudden halt— 
the cause of which was a hand placed upon her 
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bridle. Notwithstanding the extreme obstinacy 
Thad displayed in clinging 80 tenaciously to her 
before, Topsy’s wishes were now felfilled, in one 
respect at least. The violence of the shoek I 
received in the suddenness of our interruptica, 
threw me from my saddle. I found myself ail 
at once seated in the midst of a mud-puddle, and 
picking myself up in haste, I left one shoe in the 
mire. My riding-cap falling off also, took my 
comb with it, and enhanced the elegance of my 
position. The skirt of my dress was also literally 
covered with mud. The first thing I noticed 
was Topsy, who stood looking at me with an 
expression which was certainly very exultant, 
and I verily believe to this day, that she was 
very grateful to the person whoetayed her course 
for my overthrow. 

From Topsy, my eye fell on the person who 
had dared to place himself before that wilfal an- 
imal, If I had been nervous, timid, or saper- 
stitious, I should have fainted, or shown some 
other equally sensible signs of feeling at the 
sight that met my eye. As it was, my only sen- 
sations were those of surprise,—then amuse- 
ment, at the ludicrousness of the scene. Before 
me, or rather before Topsy, stood a tall figure 
wrapped in a long black robe, fastened so as to 
conceal the lower part of its face, with its hat 
drawn closely down over its forshead, and to 
complete the mystification of its appearance, a 
black veil of crape fell from under its hat upon 
its shoulders. Standing directly in my path, in 
the midst of a dark wood, it was silent. Per- 
haps it thought that ee awe me into 
fear. But this being ( ghost, goblin, or 
conjuror, I did not comprehend) certainly found 
itself totally mistaken. We were an odd assem- 
blage—a girl, a pony, and a ghost, in the middle 
of a mud-pnddile ! 

But politeness compelled me to acknowledge 
my gratitude (I don’t mean for my fall) to this 
person, whether man or goblin, as my preserver. 
But how should I address him? Would it be 
polite to call him a ghost? Now I didn’t believe 
in ghosts, as I have before stated. But what this 
nondescript biped before me was, was entirely 
beyond my comprehension. But it would not 
do to stand eyeing him in that suspicious way 
any longer, so I made a desperate effort. 

“Mr. Ghost,” I commenced, but there I 
stopped ; for the figure moved quickly but noise- 
lessly towards me, and I felt its eye fixed steadily 
on me. I didn’t mean to have been a bit fright- 
ened—but my heart would begin to beat quite 
fast just then. ‘Mr. Ghost,” commenced I. 
Suddenly I felt a cold hand placed on mine. It 
—this ghost, goblin, or whatever you may call it, 
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stood so near me I could have felt its hot breath 
—only ghosts are not supposed to have any. 
But I was fully determined, that come what 
would, not all the ghosts in ghostdom, nor all 
tbe goblins in the misty land of goblins, should 
frighten me—and whatever were the state of 
Topsy’s nerves, she never would “fess” that 
she had the least idea of the meaning of the 
word ‘frighten’ at that moment. I drew my 
hand resolutely away from his ghostehip, with a 
polite bow: ‘Excuse me, Mr. Ghost,” said I, 
“but you are really too cold to shake hands with 
comfortably.” 

The goblin moved a little nearer, its cold hand 
seized mine again, its sable robe touched my 
dreas—tall, grim, dark, it stood beside me in its 
immovable silence. I stepped back a little, and 
endeavored to release my hand, but vainly. Was 
it in human nature that I should stand utterly 
fearless in that lonely forest with that nameless 
thing beside me ? i 

I fult a dim, chilly horror creeping over me, a 
dizziness seized my dizzy head, and for the first 
time in my life, I realized the power of fear. 

Reader, Belle Graham the dauntless, nearly 
lost her right to her titlethen. But, kind reader, 
did you ever hear of a ghost who had a cold? 
Alas! alas! for the fallen romance of my ad- 
venture! While grim Horror placed her mask 
upon my brow, my ear was greeted hy a tremen 
dous sneeze! Now we may well imagine that 
the damp air of ghostdom might give any in- 

itant in it a cold—but this sneeze was by no 
means a ghoat-like sneeze—not at all sepulchral, 
but a real, bona fide, lusty sneeze. I lifted my 
eyes suddenly to its face, and leaned eagerly for- 
ward. Then theold wood echoed a great shout 
of laughter, and as I pulled off cap and veil from 
the head of my brother Mike, I sprang upon the 
back of Topsy, saying: 

“Belle Graham is still the dauntless, Mike, 
and the ghosts must in future feel that they are 
completely foiled !’”” 





COMMERCE. 

Commerce is the teacher of civilization. 
Threads of thought, lessons of human advance- 
ment and human policy are spun at cotton-mille, 
and shipped to instruct and civilize the heathen. 
With a cotton shirt, the native Indian enrobes 
himself with lessons, although for a time he may 
have no knowledge of their influence. The cot- 
ton tree—we speak it not irreverently—might be 
caltivated as the Tree of Knowledge—Jerrold. 


A SIMILE. 
The rainbow tints, how beanteous they, 
And yet how tranalent is their stay! 
‘Awhile the varied colors bright 





Remain, then vanish from our sight. 
‘Thus earthly joys dissolve; be sure . 
In heaven true joys endures-B. Haz. 
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DIAMOND OUTTING DIAMOND. 

Signor Dandini was a foreign refugee living 
somewhere in London, but his precise address 
was a secret which several of his creditors strove 
in vain to discover. The signor picked up a 
living by translating documents from foreign’ 
languages for different houses in the city. One 
day a letter arrived, addressed to the signor at one 
of these houses, stating that if he would call on 
the next ‘Thursday at two o’clock, at the office 
of Smith & Co., solicitors, they would be happ: 
to arrange with him about a translation whic 
would probably bring him in a pretty consider- 
able sum. The signor was ina dilemma. The 
pretty considerable sum would be most accept 
able, of course, but then he had a strong objec- 
tion to throwing himself in the way of unknown 
solicitors. However, at the time appointed, a 
foreign-looking individual ted himself at 
the office of Messrs. Smith, and handed in the 
letter addressed by that highly-respectable firm to 
Signor Dandini. “I have received this letter,” 
said he, with a strong German accent. “ Ah, to 
be sure, said the princi; “Signor Dandiui ?” 
The foreign-looking individual bowed. “Ah, 
my dear sir,” continued Smith, smiling, “ the 
fact is, I am sot to have been compelled to 
have recourse to a little stratagem, but not know- 
ing your address, we had no other means of 
ting at you—I have to serve you with this writ.” 
Tho foreigner did not seem in the least surprised. 
He answered—* Hah, yes, mien dear sir. But 
we had recourse to one little stratagem too. I 
am not Dandini. I am one friend of his. He 
was afraid of this—so asked me to come and see 
about your letter. Good morning, mein dear sir.” 
—London Herald. 
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GIRLS, DON'T DO IT. 


Jn “ Advice to Young Women” occurs the: 
following: ‘‘ There is a practice quite prevalent 
among young ladies of the present day, which 
we are old-fashioned enough to consider. very 
improper. We allude to giving daguerreotypes 
of themselves to young men who are merely ac- 
quaintances. e consider it indelicate in the 
highest degree. We are astonished that any 

oung girl should sell herself as cheap as this. 
ith an accepted lover, it is of course all right. 
Even in this case, the likeness should be returned, 
if the engagement should by any misunderstand- 
ing cease. If this little paragraph should meet 
the eye of any girl about to give her daguer- 
reotype to any gentleman acquaintance, let her 
know that the remarks made by young men when 
together, concerning what is on her part a piece 
of ignorance or imprudence, would, if she heard 
them, cause her checks to crimson with anger 
and shame. ‘ Were it a sister of ours,’ we have 
often said, with a flashing eye—‘ were it a sister 
of onrs!’ But that not being the case, we give 
this advice to anybody’s sister who needs it, most 
anxiously desiring that she shoyld at all times 
preserve her digmty and self-respect.’ 





A person who will borrow money of 1 with- 
out promptly repaying it, would, if he hada 
hance, Treak, your money without the 

aught of repaying it, 





at THE TRIAL OF RUTH LINLY’S LIFE. . 
fomrentax.} He stood looking at her i amasement. 
Linly’ “Why, Ruth!” he cried, “what do you fear?” 
The Trial of Ruth vs Life. “ You would not ask that question, Richard, 
BY DELIA 8. CARLETON. if your childhood had been like mine.” 





Yes, she loved him. She realized it for the 
first time in her life, as she stood before him that 
bright May merning, holding ber white hands 
clasped in hie, and feeling the tender gaze of his 
hazel eyes upon her face. She had known him 
80 long, and her intercourse with him had been 
so intimate, that the idea of analyzing her feelings 
towards him, and defining their exact relation- 
ship to each other, had never occurred to her. 
But logking deep into her own heart, she found 
that a strong and perfect love for Richard Vane 
had found a place there, and flourished as happily 
ag violets in a May soil. The consciousness of 
this brought a soft flush to her cheek, and the 
heavily-fringed lids of her eyes drooped slowly. 

“Look up, Ruth—speak to me!” cried hor 
companion, impetuously. ‘Tell me that you 
love me—that you will be my wife!” 

His wife! How her heart thrilled, as he at- 
tered the words! Those strong, protecting arms 
always around her, that faithful breast evermore 
her resting-place, that noble heart devoted to her 
happiness! It was very sweet to think of, and a 
tremulous smile of pleasure flickered about her 
lips, but the next instant her whole face was 
shadowed by a thought so intenscly sorrowful as 
to quench the light in her soft. brown eyes, and 
curve to an expression of grief the ripe redness 
of her lips. She put her hands before her face, 
and shrank from him. A picture of her child- 
life appeared before ner—a drunken father, a 
heart-broken mother, berself shrinking in pas- 
sionate shame from the pitying gaze of strangers. 
Her mother’s last words, “ God save you from 
such a fate as mine has been !’” rang in her ears. 
And then she conld remember, only too plainly, 
the painful death of her parents, and her adoption 
by arich aunt. And since. Her cheek flushed, 
and tears sprang to her soft eyes, as she remem- 
bered the indignities that had been heaped upon 
her ever since. Taunting words, insults and 
slights had been her daily portion for the last five 
years. The face of her lover clouded as he 
watched her: 

“Dear Ruth,” he said, at last, “ what is the 
matter? If you do not love me, tell me so. 
Your pale face distresses me.” 

She looked up. “Richard, I do love you. 
My prayer is, that you may sometime realize how 
well; but while you raise the wine-cup to your 
lips, I can never be your wife.” 

“ Ruth, dear child !” 





“Bat you do not think I wil ever become a 
drankard ?” he said, surprivedty. “You have 
more faith in me than to believe that?” 

For a moment sho was silent. ‘Phen she said, 
simply and firmly : 

“I cannot trust my happiness in your keeping, 
Richard, while you drink wine.” 

He regarded her for a moment with an ex- 
pression of surprise and annoyance, but the catm 
gaze of the cyes she lifted to his face, disarmed 
him of his anger, and he said: 

“T do not see how you can reasonably enter- 
tain this idea, Ruth, as regards me. You have 
never seen me affected by wine im your life, 
and—” 

He did not finish the sentence, for she sudden- 
ly grasped his arm, and cried : 

“ Look, look !—a year ago he drask no more 
than you do.” 

Staggering through the heavy mud of the 
road whieh the window overlooked, was a young 
man. His dark hair fell in tangled masses about 
his unshaven, haggard face, and the eyes, once 
beautiful, shone ont from beneath them wild and 
bloodshot. His intemperance had not yet re- 
duced him to apparent poverty, but the spinshes 
of mud upon his neat dress made the sight: 
more pitifal than if he had been clothed in rags, 
Reeling and staggering he forced his way, whi 
the lovers observed him. Ruth’s eyes were filled 
with compassionate tears, and Richard looked 
pale and shocked. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, “ George Allen !’” 

Ruth put out her hands to him. 

“O, Richard, Richard!— take the leeson 
home !” 

With sudden, characteristic impulsiveness, ho 
said, in a low, awed tone: 

“I will never allow a drop of intoxicating 
liquor to pass my lips again, God helping me!” 

“Bless you, bless you, Richard! Now I can 
trust you.” And she wept out hor heart’s fall- 
ness upon his shoulder. 

Strengthened by her love, she met patiently 
the tirade of her aunt, when that good lady dis- 
covered that it was her poor niece and not her 
dashing eldest daughter that Richard Vane 
wanted. But their schemes had failed, and they 
were forced to console themselves as best they 
might. Ruth and Richard were quietly married, 
and left immediately for their home, in the su- 
burbs of a neighboring city. And how happy 
and contented,they were! Nothing could have 
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been more charming than the roomts of the pret- 
ty cottage, after they had been arranged by Ruth’s 
own hand ; and how pretty she looked tripping 
through them in her neat homedress. What a 
jewel of a wife she proved! What capital din- 
ners she would invent, and with what dainty 
grace preside at them ;—how perfect was every 
arrangement of the little house over which she 
held control. When Richard came home from 
the office, weary with his day’s work, he was 
always sure of a cheerful welcome. He could 
see the fintter of her white dress among the 
shrubbery far down the road, as she waited for 
him at the gate of the little garden. Then, the 
long, quict evenings, so full of heartfelt happi- 
ness. Yes, the present was very bright, and 
Ruth, trusting in her husband’s word, never 
dreamed of change. 

Richard came home one evening moody and 
out of temper. Distressed and grieved, Ruth 
sought for the cause. In answer to her gentle 
inquiries, he replied that he had joined a sailing- 
party that morning, had been upon the water all 
day, and was tired. She waited upon him at 
supper, noting his flushed face and want of ap- 
petite. He retired immediately upon rising from 
the table, and when she sought her chambers 
few hours after, he lay in a heavy sleep. 

Not a word of the evening’s occurrence was ut- 
tered the next morning, but when Ruth kissed him 
good-by at the hal-door, after breakfast, she 
looked searchingly into hiseyes. His lids drooped 
quickly, and he hurried away. Over her sewing 
that day, Rath shed many bitter tears. Buatit 
all seemed like a troubled dream that night when 
he came home as usual, and sat down to his sup- 
per pleasant and cheerful, and Rath grew hope- 
ful again, and dismissed the fears that had tor- 
mented her all day. 

Summer passed away, and Thanksgiving day 
came. The young couple were invited to spend 
the day at Richard’s father’s house. Ruth giving 
up the plan of having a quiet dinner at home, 
which ‘would have been her choice, yielded to her 
husband’s wishes and accompanied him thither. 
Bat she received a shock that blanched her lips 
and checks white as ashes, on perceiving that at 
the dinner-table, Richard drank wine with his 
companion. Quietly she bowed her head, and 
none knew of the terrible pang at her heart. 

When at home she spoke to him gently of his 
broken vow. With a look of annoyance he an- 
swer her lightly, and tried to waive the subject. 
Earnestly and tenderly she tried to rouse him to 
& sense of his danger, but without effect. None 
but herself and a pitying God knew of the ago- 


nized tears she shed for him in secret, or of the : 





prayers she pat up in his behalf. It became no 
uncommon thing for him to return at night with 
his breath tainted by something stronger than 
wine. The evenings that had once been eo 
pleasantly spent, finally became periods of dis- 
tress—Ruth bent silently over her sewing, fash- 
ioning dainty garments — and Richard lying 
moodily silent, or asleep upon the sofa. 

One night she waited for him long past the 
usual hour. The clock struck seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, successively, but he did not come, 
and she paced the floor in painful suspense, lis- 
tening with a heavily beating heart to every sound. 
At last she heard the clang of the garden gate, as 
it closed, and then heavy, uneven steps upon the 
walk. Terrified and pale, she waited till the par- 
lor door was flung open, and her husband entered, 
and flung himself into a chair, unable to stand 
steadily. 

“Get me some supper,” he said, roughly ; 
“and don’t stand there, looking as white asa 
sheet. What are you staring at, Rath?” 

“0, Richard !” 

He gained his feet and staggered towards 
hor. 

“‘ Why don’t you mind me ?” he asked, angrily. 
“Do youhear?” And he grasped her arm. 

In her agony she endeavored frantically to 
free herself, but with sudden rage, he struck her 
down, and blows from his clenched hand fell 
upon her defenceless form. With sudden, des- 
perate strength, she escaped from him, and 
screaming wildly fled. Down the long road she 
ran, and away over the fields and meadows, 
neither knowing nor caring whither she went. 
She grew dizsy at last, and fell heavily, nor 
knew anything more, until she opened her eyes 
in a chamber, where shelay upon a bed, with a 
kind-faced woman and a physician beside her. 
It was only for an instant that she realized her 
situation, tor she grew delirious, and called wildly 
for her husband. At last they placed the light 
form of a little babe in her arms, and after a 
moment's hesitation, she clasped it close to her 
breast, and closed her eyes peacefully. When 
she opened them again the infant was gone, and 
she could not know that it rested, waxen and 
still, upon its little coffin bed. 

For days she lay passively quiet upon her pil- 
lows, her dark eyes wandering restlessly about 
the apartment, but speaking to noone. But she 
was carefully nursed, and gradually grew stronger 
and better, and one morning asked where sho 
was. The good woman who attended her, told 
her kindly that she was at the house of Farmer 
‘Ward, and that they had found her, in the gray 
light of early morning, lying like one dead, at 
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their gate, and had taken her in and nursed her, 
in their godlike charity, nor asked who she was 
nor whither she came. And Ruth, gently de- 
taining the kind hand that smoothed her hair, 
laid her cheek softly upon it, with a caressing 
motion, while her grateful tears moistened the 
brown fingers. Then she asked for her baby, 
and as gently as possible, good Mrs. Ward told 
her that it was dead—that it had never hreathed. 
A spasm of pain crossed her face, ere she hid it 
for an instant, but the next moment she mur- 
mured: ‘‘ God’s will be done—it is better so.” 
And thinking it right, she gave her kind nurse 
and hostess her confidence, and the good woman 
wept with her. 

“I can never go back to him,” Ruth said, 
firmly, a8 she finished her story. “And now 
will you help me to find a way in which I can 
support myself ?” 

Mrs. Ward, her kind heart filled with sympa- 
thy for her pale, young guest, took the matter 
in hand, and by the time Ruth was able to travel, 
she had procured her a situation as teacher, ina 
small town a few miles distant. With the good 
‘woman’s assistance, she went thither, and com- 
menced her new life. She met with trials at 
first, but she found friends, and made herself a 
home among them. Her scholars grew to love 
her devotedly, and gradually her life became 
comparatively peaceful and easy. Sceing daily 
her sweet, cheerful face, none dreamed of the 
passionate tears she shed in the still darkness of 
night, over her ruined hopes, or how she grieved 
over a little blossom that had been placked from 
her baby’s grave and sent her. 

She was sitting alone in her chamber, some 
two years after her entrance into the place, and 
busied with her sewing, when the door was 
opened and her landlady entered. 

“Miss Linly,” said the the good woman. 
(Ruth had taken her maiden name.) “I wish 
you would put down that sewing and takea little 
rest. You have worked on it steadily all day. 
What in the world is it?” 

“A frock for Widow Halden’s little boy,” 
replied Ruth, holding it up. “I amindoed very 
tired, but must work a while longer, for it is to 
be Willie’s birthday present, and I must carry 
it to him in the morning.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t kill myself ‘pears to me,” 
said little Mrs. Hall, energetically. “ Come, put 
it away, and I will help you finish it in the 
morning. I want you to go to the lecture with 
husband and me, this evening.” 

After some inducement Ruth was persuaded 
to put her work aside, and accompany the kind 
people who had sought her pleasure. Half an 





hour afterwards they entered the hall, which was 
densely crowded. When she was seated, Rath 
looked around. Everybody appeared very much 
excited and animated, and from the throng rose 
the murmur of hundreds of voices. 

“Who was the lecturer? Why were the peo- 
ple so excited?” she wonderingly asked of ber 
companions. 

“The spesker was = very popular temper- 
ance lecturer. Vane was his name,” Mr. 
Hall replied, and then turned away to speak toa 
friend. Ruth turned deathly white, while ber 
heart bounded wildly. She did not dare to 
think. The lights danced before her eyes, and 
her brain whirled giddily. She felt, for she 
could not raise her eyes, that two figures were 
advancing to the front of the platform, and then 
she heard the voice of an old resident of the 
Place, a clergyman, introducing the speaker to 
the andience. 

“Mr. Richard Vane.” 

She heard those words, and those only. To 
her the hall suddenly became dark, and she sank 
back heavily in her seat. No one noticed her, 
for the clear, fine tones of the speaker suddenly 
broke the silence, and the great crowd was as 
still as if in a death trance. When she realized 
her situation, again, the hall was quite still. The 
lecturer had ceased speaking, and stood erect 
upon the platform; before the worshipping crowd, 
while all around her were the faces of weeping 
men and women, She rose from her seat and 
tottered dizzily forward. " 

Richard Vane looked up suddenly, with * 
thrilling heart. Beside him, and before the won- 
dering throng of people, stood a slender figure 
with pale, upraised face. An instant more, and 
he opened his arms, and sobbing, Ruth flang 
herself upon her husband’s breast. 

For a moment the astonished crowd was silent, 
but when they comprebended the scene, they 
burst into e round of cheers that made the build- 
ing tremble. Suddenly an aged clergyman with 
flowing white hair, stepped forward, and when 
the people stayed their huz: 48, he laid his trem- 
bling hands upon the bowvd heads of the re 
united couple, and said, solemnly : 

“Those whom God has joined together, let 
not wine put asunder.” 

——___+ 2-2 + __—_. 
FAREWELL. 
Farewell! but never from my heart 
Shall time thine image blot: 


The dreams of other days depart, 
Thou shalt not be forgot. 


‘And never in the xuppliant sigh, 

Poured forth to Him who rules the sky, 

Bhall my own name be breathed on high, 
And thine remembered not.—Axom1Movs- 
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TO CARRIE. 





BY ADELE. 


Task for thee a gem more rare 
‘Tiran those iu fumed Golconda’s mine; 
*Tis not to sparkle in thy hair, 
Or on thy stainless breast to shine. 
Ab, no, ’tis not for outward show, 
This precious jewel I would crave; 
It is to keep thy spirit pure, 
And from all inward {ll to save! 


A mother’s is the purest love 
The human heart can ever know; 
May she be spared to shield thy youth, 
May God this priceless boon bestow! 
She Tl teach thy footsteps e’er to tread 
Within the path that Jesus trod: 
O, mayast thou feel the matohless power 
Of Jesus’ love—beloved of God! 





[onsommat.] 


WILDMOSS HEATH: 
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THE MAGISTRATE'S DAUGHTER. 





, 
BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE CABIN ON THE HBATH. 

Tue wind moaned dismally over Wildmoss 
Heath — moaningly, wailingly, scattering the 
loose leaves about among the tangled gorse, and 
then sending them in fantastic clouds over the 


dreary common. It wasa lonely spot right there, 


with but few of the paths beaten which led among 
the prickly shrubs unevenly winding to the little 
hamlet but dimly seen beyond, nestling upon the 
side of the hill; and one unacquainted with the 
paths, whore frequently the tangled grasses had 
grown over them, would havo found much diffi- 
culty in reaching Woodheath, as the village be- 
yond was called. 

As far as the eye could reach upon this lonely 
common, a picture of strange desolation met the 
view, perhaps the more noticeable from the fact 
of the cosy village being directly in sight, with 
its busy sopnds carried directly over the moor as 
evening closed and the lights began to flash 
forth from more than one of the hillside cottages, 
over the thousand acres of flat lowlands lying 
contiguous to the village, with their level surface 
eovered with scrab brush, tangled vines, and 
crisp gorse. 

‘There was but one building upon the whole of 

3 
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Wildmoss Heath, and that could scarcely be 
dignified by that name. It was a cabin, only 
one story high, and built in a hollow of the 
Heath ; its,roof was thatched with straw, moss, 
and a singular combination of twigs and dried 
brash, while upon each side of this primitive 
structure were erected sheds, which were scarcely 
in better condition than their more imposing 
companion, and which now shook and trembled 
as the force of the wind took them, as it reached 
their frail sides with its gathering strength, and 
made them totter, as though about to fall. 

Old “‘ Boss ” Cranmere, as he was called, lived 
here with his aged wife, and we must now intro- 
duce the reader to them, as they sat before the 
fire in their hovel, and give some notice of their 
curious lives and history ; that is, as much as we 
know of it, but which we can promise is in the 
the main correct, 

Old Boss Cranmere had not always inhabited 
this desolate looking cottage, nor had he always 
lived on the dreary heath, but there had been a 
time when he was young and strong and hope- 
fal, although it would be difficult to find any 
relics of either his youth or strength or hope, 
ashe sat doubled up before the blazing twigs, 
uttering querulous complaints to the bent crone,” 
his wife, at his side. There had been atime 
when old “ Boss” Cranmere was “ Richard Cran- 
mere, Superintendent of Woodheath Factory,” 
—but O, that was s0 long ago, it is bewildering 
to think of it. There had been atime when his 
wife was blooming and fair, and proud as the 
superintendent’s wife, when she stiffened out 
her neat gingham gown and shook her brown 
curls archly, as the seeretary of the corporation 
came “all the way up fro’ Lun’non” to look 
after the accounts and meneys—but that, too, was 
80 many years agone that we almost question 
if the dame herself could recollect it now. 

Ah well! sorrow and misfortune will follow 
the best of us through this life, and to be sure, 
Richard Cranmere and his wife had their share, 
and had Richard been one of those tough, strong- 
willed creatures, who seem to pluck up more 
courage as troubles thicken around them, who 
knows but what he might have been “ Boss” 
Cranmere at the factory at Woodheath, instead 
of a shivering old man, nursing his thin shanks 
and abusing his “gude wife” before the fire- 
place in this hovel on Wildmoss Heath? But 
Dick was not able to cope with his troubles, es- 
pecially when he was accused of using somaof 
the factory’s money by that, secretary who 
everybody said was a “snivelling sncak,” and 
who believed it was only done because Dame 
Cranmere would always box: his. ears. and sell 
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he husband when the sforesaid.sneak attempted 
to kiss her. However, Dick received notice to 
appear at the corporation’s office in London, 
and although he made things straight about the 
money, his troubles upset him so, that he tried 
to forget thom in a way that many a better soul 
has tried before now—that was, by frequenting the 
village beer-shop a little too often. The conse- 
quence was that Dick Cronmere was discharged 
from his situation, and went rapidly down hill 
from bad to worse. And it was doubly hard 
now, for their two children, a boy and a girl, 
had to be taken care of. 

It wéuld be useless to follow step by step 
Dick’s downfall. It was but the history which, 
alas, we areall acquainted with—first, misfortune, 
then rum, then ruin /—and sotwithstanding his 
poor wife slaved to keep things from going to 
pieces, and to clothe her poor little Rob and 
Kitty comfortably and decently, things did go to 
pieces after all, and Rob and Kitty went in rags. 
First, Boss worked in the mill, then he hired 
out for a year in the uplands, then he cut down 
wood, then went to join fishing, and some said 
smuggling parties on the coast, and at last, as 
the “childer ” grew up, Bob, a remarkably hand- 
some, dark-browed lad, and Kitty, a blithesome, 
golden-haired little witch, the Boss had sunk so 
low that none would employ him, and he be- 
came a vagrant and a wanderer.e Alas! what a 
fearful power one man has to drag a whole fam- 
ily into wretchedness. 

But the worst blow of all was yet to fall. Yes, 
the worst. When Rob Cranmere was sbout 

>fourteen years of age, he ran away from his 
home of sorrow and strife, and shipped. Noth- 
ing hud been heard of him from that time, and 
the old man seemed to sink deeper and deeper 
into the dark gulf of misery, and his wife be- 
came a sorrowing, stricken woman. Their sole 
comfort now was their daughter; we might al- 
most say their sole support; and as each summer 
passed over the head of Kitty Cranmere, she bo- 
came more beautiful; but as it seemed, the sole 
link which bound them to the earth, or to the 
slightest.of carth’s blessings was to be severed. 
So it happened that when their daughter reached 
the age of sixteen, and was beatiful as an angel, 
—yes,and might havo been the angel to have 
reclaimed her parents from the sins and weak- 
nesses of the.dark past, sho fled from her home 
.with.an itinerant player, @ man of notorious bad 
character, and she was lost—lost to them forever. 
.It.was five years this very night, since their 
daughter had fled from Woodheath, and as each 
year passed, old Boss Cranmero got decper and 
deeper into the quagmire of troublo and poverty, 
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until now the hovel.on the heath was their home, 
and what coarse food they ate was hardly earned 
by what assistance old Cranmere could render 
the fishermen upon the coast, which was distant 
about two miles. Upon this dismal autumn eve- 
ning the unfortunate couple had broken their 
loaf of common brown bread and supped their 
allowance of goat’s milk, and were huddled close- 
ly by the fire, which shed but a feeble glow of 
light over the ricketty table in the room, and the 
rough stools upon which they were seated—Boss 
and his wife—their poorly clad forms shivering 
once in a while, as the strong, searching blast 
found entrance in a hundred chinks of the crazy 
old hat. 

The old man scemed to be lost in thought, and 
passed his bony, skinny hands in an agitated, 
nervous way over his haggard features and 
across the stubbled gray beard which had been 
allowed to grow upon his face; and his wife 
rocked back and forth before the fire, sighing 
fretfully, and drawing an old worn pea-jacket 
tightly around her narrow shoulders. At last 
Boss spoke—his voice was cracked and husky: 

“ Know’st what day “tis, an’ noight, ole wo- 
man ?” he asked. 

“Nay, Oidoant, nor care. One day’s as bad’s 
anither wi’ us: Oi kenna tak toime to reckon 
our trubble by t’ munth, nor ¢’ hour,” was the 
reply, in a complaining tone. 

“Nay, nay, ole woman, thee wouldst na’ be 
sulky if ye reckon ‘tis five years gone this 
moanin’, windy noight, when Kitty left us—” 

“ Ah, Kitty—Kitty !” sobbed the old womay, 
rocking herself more violently, and the tcars 
trickling down her wasted, wrinkled features. 
Ah! ‘tis a very sad sight to see the aged weeping, 
for we all feel powerless to comfort auch grief. 

“ Kitty ! Kitty!” murmured the old man, in 
woful accents, as he gazed steadily into the fire. 

“Five years this noight! Ah, Kitty, Kitty, 
darlin’, ye’ve broke yer poor mither’s heart!” 

“What a comfort to ha’ her wi’ us now,” 60- 
liloquized Bosa, as if not hearing what his wife 
was saying. 

“ She'll ne’er cam back t’ Woodheath, Richard, 
ne’er, Ye druy her awa’ wi’ yer blows an’ drank- 
en curses, an’ it sarved y@ roight that she fled 
awa’—it earved ye roight.” And the wife poured 
out her plaint bitterly to the old man. He did 
not resent it now in words, he seemed to fecl how 
true was her accusation ; but when she spoke the 
last syllable, he pug forth his bony hand and laid 
it upon her lap, and said, in a broken voice : 

“Doan’t, doan’t, wife. God knows Oi’ve been 
a curse foriver, an’ cramped yer gude workin’ 
hands, an’ ’bittered yer ole loife, an’ may-be, 
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may-besent the boy—Reb--awa’ to his death, 
bat doan’t say Aer too—her—”” 

And he gulped the last syllable out while his 
voice was choked with sobs. Poor Boss, those 
tears must have washed owt many of your crimes 
in the sight of mereifal Heaven! But the mo- 
ment his tears began to flow, his wife pressed his 
hard hands within her own, and she wept more 
freely to think her hard, bitter words had given 
her “ole mon” pain. And while thus they 
were consoling each other, and those tears of 
penitence were fowing, the old man whispered 
to his wife: 

“If this ole body was only young agin.” 

And she sighed deeply. “ Yes, daddy, only 
young agin.” 

And how many, looking through the dark 
years of a misspent life, utter in agony of soul, 
“Only young again! Only young again !” 

The wind was wailing mournfally as ever, tho 
dry chips and twigs were sent like miniature bat- 
tering-rams against the sides of the little cabin, 
and in the lull the heavy surging and dull roaring 
of the sea could be heard from afar. The old 
couple sat there before the dying embers, nursing 
fancy all the thoughts which sweetly clustered 
around their straying daughter, picturing her ea 
she was in her blithesome, happy childhood, her 
glowing, blushing, dangerous maidenhood—when 
her beauty met the eye of him who allured her 
from her home, if not of plenty and happiness, 
at least of honor. Every little expression of 
hers, her bright, sancy words, merry laugh and 
springing step was well remembered—ah, so well 
remembered! It was not strange they spoke not. 

The wind swept over Wildmoss Heath with 
greater fury, and seemed to mest midway a tem- 
pest gale from the sea, which hurled it back 
again to surge and sigh and break in a dirge-like 
chorus around the cabin of Boss Cranmere, and 
when it lulled it only seemed to gather strength 
and sweep around the hut with the whirl and 
sound of mighty demons. It was a dreadful 
night ; but the occupsnts of the cabin, immersed 
as they were in their deep grief, did not seem to 
hear the mighty troubled sighs; but soon they 
would be bronght to a recollection of the storm. 
For during a lull, when one of those brief delays 
and calmness occurs in gales, which is to be suc- 
ceeded by the fury of the gathering wind, there 
came a wailing, beseeching cry from out the 
deptlis of the storm to Boss Cranmere and his 
wife, as they sat there in the rapidly dimming 
light—a cry which seemed to come from a hu- 
man being in great distress, piorcing in its an- 
guish, despairing in its energy, as thongh a last 
effort should be made to procure help for the dying. 
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As quickly as though yonthful blood still 
bounded in their veins, Boss and his wife rose 
Bp from their places when they heard that cry. 
‘They instinctively loqked at each other, and the 
woman’s hand was clasped more tightly in the 
man’s horny palm, listening eagerly for thet 
sound, that startling cry to be again uttered, but 
the wind sobbed on, its cadences were brokep, 
but no cry of a perishing soul was heard. 

“ Didst hear the voice, wife?” asked Boss. 

“ Plain as I see thee, daddy, but it could ng’ 
ha’ been—” 

“Tt war Kitty’s ery, wife, or her sperret ha’ 
called to us, but Oi wull gwa out and scour ¢’ 
heath a bit,” interrupted the old man, solemnly, 
as he strode towards the door. 

He reached the door, but scarcely had he 
touched the wooden latch, ere the force of the 
wind drove it back against the rude partition 
with a bang, and the same cry near at hand 
saluted the twain. But the cry was feeble, and 
seemed struggling to gasp forth its wail above 
the rnshing wind. In a moment Boss was ont in 
the darkness. It had now begun to rain, and he 
was soon lost to the old woman, who stood pale 
and trembling in the doorway, but she sunk 
down to the floor almost fainting, as Boss Cran- 
mere dragged form into the cabin and up to 
the fireplace. But no sooner had the old woman 
gazed upon the dripping figure, with the long, 
golden hair hanging in a dank mass over her 
face, and beheld the thin features so well known, 
than she almost shrieked : 

“Kitty, my chile!’ O, Kitty!” And threw 
her old arms around the fainting form. 

But there was a feeble cry, an infant’s voice, 
from beneath the old cloak enveloping her, and 
the poor young mother could only:gasp : 

“«Fayther !”—than she swooned exhausted on 
the floor of Boss Cranmere’s cabin. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE CRUEL MAGISTRATE. 

Tae spacious mansion of Mr. Hugh Hard- 
castle was situated in the most elegant part of 
Woodheath, and Mr. Hugh Hardcastle himself 
was considered the most wealthy gentleman in all 
those parts, but candor compels us to state that 
the real character of Mr. Hugh Hardcastle, Gen- 
tleman and Magistrate, was a compound of 
meanness, pomposity and petty arrogance. He. 
was overbeuring in his habits, and having sprung 
from a very low station in life, was of course very 
proad, and held up his head above the old gentry 
of the uplands, whose families were centuries 
old. He, supposing with 4 plebeian’s weakness, 
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that pounds, shillings and pence were the only 
criteria by which real excellence should be 
jadged. Had his ignorance and foolish pride of 
purse been confined within such limits that there 
would have been no danger of injury or oppres- 
sion to the body politic, we should have had no 
occasion to immortalize Mr. Hugh Hardcastle, 
by a mention in these columns of his name, but 
unfortunately he was a magistrate, and his power 
was often arbitrarily exercised for the oppression 
of those whom the strong arm of the law should 
have protected. Mr. Hugh Hardcastle was 
proud of his name, proud of his estates, and es- 
pecially proud of his beaatiful and queenly 
daughter Edith Hardcastle. 

And this last pride was certainly excusable, 
for none about Woodheath disputed the claims 
of the little peacock beauty, Edith Hardcastle to 
the rank of belle. She was but seventeen, and 
already her black eyes had made captive all the 
youth of the village, and the little syren knew so 
well how to practise her arts, that she left all 
hoping and despairing in the same hoor by her 
piquant coquetry. She was almost mistress of 
her father’s household, owing to the fact of her 
mother’s being an invalid and scarcely ever leav- 
ing her own rooms, and she’ made as many en- 
émies of the servants by her childish absolutism 
4s friends amongst them by her generous freaks. 
But it was chiefly upon her father that her in- 
fluence was most perceptible. That pompous, 
arrogant mass of ignorance and pride melted 
down beneath the softening influence of the child, 
into 8 very commonplace, doting, affectionate 
father, who could deny his little pet nothing 
which his money or his influence could procure 
for her. He might come into his library from 
his “ Hall of Justice,” as he termed a room set 
spart for his magisterial sittings, angry and in- 
fiamed from the brave impudence of some smug- 
gler whom he had just sentenced, and in a mo- 
ment find be had forgotten his trials by laughing 
heartily at some hoydenish freak of his daughter 
Edith. 

The love for his daughter was the one redeem- 
ing trait in the character of Hugh Hardcastle, 
for the whole country round he was detested for 
his hatred of the people, and his undue severity 
upon any of the working-class when brought 
before him. 

Abont two mornings after the return of Kitty 
Cranmere to the hovel on the heath, which we 
have described to our readers in the last chapter, 
Hugh Hardcastle was holding his magistrate’s 
court in his private ‘‘Hall of Justice,” and there 
was a motley crowd at the trial,—and we grieve 
to write it—bat Kitty Cranmere was the prisoner 
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at the bar, and she was accused of stealitig the 
old cloak which had encircled her wasted form 
upon that bitter night on the moor; and she was 
also accused of stealing some silver pieces from 
an old woman who had harbored her in Wood- 
heath, the day before she returned to her sorrow- 
ing parents. - 

It formed a strange picture—Hugh Hardcastle 
sitting, fat and powerfal on his stuffed chair, be- 
hind his ominous desk, whereon were the dock- 
ets, various loose papers, a constable’s mace, and 
afew thumbed law books. A brutal-looking 
fellow, gaunt and muscular, with hair cropped 
close, and quick ferret eyes, jerking and glancing 
quick fire over the muttering crowd around the 
frail prisoner, was the constable who had made 
the arrest at Boss Cranmere’s, on Wildmoss 
Heath. Kitty, leaning upon a little railing in 
front of the magistrate’s desk, looking as though 
she would faint each instant, while her poor old 
mother was huddled upon the floor at her feet, 
holding her baby tightly in her old arms, and 
rocking’ backwards and forwards,moaning mourmn- 
fally and brokenly. By his daughter's side stood 
old Boss Cranmere, and many 8 lusty man grhore 
checked shirt was rolled up over a brawny arm 
looked pityingly on the broken old man whom 
they recollected when they were little factory boys 
as “ Superintendent Cranmere.”” 

Boss stood by Kitty, his arms hanging down 
by his side and his hands tightly clenched ; his 
tearless eyes upon the ground, and ever and anon 
his lips would quiver, his whole frame would 
shake, and then people knew how old Boss was 
taking it. Around this sad group the factory 
men and boys were standing with eager faces, 
gazing upon the hard eyes and firm ‘mouth of the 
magistrate, while the mill girls with sad, pale 
faces and dye-stained arms, who mingled with 
the curious crowd in the background, murmured 
many a heartfelt, “God help her, puir thing!” 

“Silence! Call the witness,” was the order 
in an impatient tone from Hugh Hardtastle. 

An old woman came forward, who identified 
Kitty as the young woman who had come to her 
house three nights before, and who looked so 
thin and pale, and seemed so tired with her cry- 
ing infant, that she let her stopthere. The next 
evening she missed her when she came home 
“ fro’ ? mill, and wi’ her t’ silver i? bag int? 
cupboard.” 

Poor Kitty hung her head. Alas! she was 
guilty! She was dying, and anxious to reach 
her parents’ home, were that even & hovel—she 
took the money to buy her starving infant nour- 
ishment, and took the cloak’ td wrap around its 
shivering form. But what had: thd law td do 


with a starving :creatare? She must suffer !— 
The constable testified to tho arrest on Wild- 
moss Heath, and that Kitty had confessed her 
crime to him when he took her in, charge. The 
lines grew. firmer around Hugh Hardcastle’s 
month, the dark gray eyes shot out acolder light 
upon the feeble prisoner, the wailing of the old 
mother was ntore frequent and painful to hear. 

“What have you to say, Kitty Cranmere ?” 
asked the magistrate. 

“OQ nothin’ yer honor, on’y Oi wur starvin,” 
she stammered forth, her weak voice musical 
even with her sobs. 

“Ha! always the excuse of you beggars and 
strollers. Do ye think ye are to be let off wi’ 
that excuse here ?” 

God help her, if she ever thought to be let off 
from the cruel grip of such a merciless justice ! 

“Nay, nay,” was her answer. “But, O, yer 
honor ”—and she knelt over to him across the 
railings with her thin hands clasped when she 
said it—“‘t’ little baby wur starvin’ an’ perishin’ 
wi, ’ cold, an’ I took it t’ save its life, puit child, 
for Oi doan’t care for moine Oi knows.” And 
she sunk upon the railing’s broad top weeping 
hysterically. — 

Here, a dusty-looking man stepped forward 
‘from the crowd and addressed the magistrate. 

“Yes, yer honor, it be true what the choild 
@aaye; she bo’t t’ bread wi’ t’ money.” a 

“Stand back! Who asked for your testimony, 
‘William, Cross?” angrily spoke Hugh Hard- 
castle, a heavy frown distorting his features. 
And the burly, honest baker slunk abashed into 
the.crowd, and the brows of more than one of 
those working-men grew black. 

“O, Mr. Hardcastle, spare the child! Spare 
Kitty for on’y once, yer honor! She wur starv- 
in’, Did na’ ye hear the. choild?” And old 
Boss stretched forth his thin, bony hands to the 
magistrate, supplicating him for mercy. 

“Silence, I say!” thundered Hardcastle. 
“ Take that old beggar out, officer !” 

And the constable laid hold of old Boss, and 
notwithstanding his struggles, dragged him 
through the threatening crowd towards the door, 
the old woman his wife shrieking in her shrill 
tones, and poor Kitty feebly beseeching them to 
spare the old man. But the bratal officer dragged 
him alqpg.as though he was some animal abou 
being led.to the slaughter. They had nearly 
reached the door, Hugh Hardcastle watching the 
@ectment with an ominous satisfaction, when 
there was.a great stir about the back of the crowd. 
An athletic young man pushed the people from 
each aide of him as though he was walking 
Chrongh water,.the clement dividing as he ad- 
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vanced. He neared the ajd men who was choky 
ing in the constable’s brutal grasp. Old Bosg 
saw him coming end faltered out his name— 

“Rob—” ‘i 

“ Fayther !” cried the handsome youth, as he, 
sprang towards him, the sympathetic crowd 
making way rapidly. With one blow, which de, 
scended with the dull sound of the huge ham. 
mer upon piles, the constable was felied like an 
ox bleeding to the earth, and old Bose Cran, 
mere was locked in his son Rob's arms, while the 
people marmured a sort of subdued applause, 
Hugh Hardcastle jumped from his seat, the 
whole ferocity of his nature exhibited in hig 
face, which was black with passion. ! 

“ Arrest that man!” f 

Not a soul in that room stirred to exécate his 
order, but as he jumped into the crowd toexecute 
it bimeelf, the men sullenly formed a line in 
front, and Rob Cranmere led his old father out, 
of the door; but before he went, he turned to- 
wards the magistrate and shouted defiance to 
him, as he said : 

‘‘ Hagh Hardcastle, if ye hart a hair of moi 
sister's head, Oi will be revenged upon you—Oi 
will, as sure as there’s a God in heaven !”” 

“Arrest that man, some of ye! Twenty 
pounds for his body!” the magistrate shouted, 
as he tried to make his way through the solid 
crowd. But as the men now gave way, and 
clustered around the stanned constable, Rob and 
his father had gone, and the pleading eyes of his 
daughter Edith looked into those of Hugh Hard- 
castle. She had entered by a side door upon 
hearing the tumult, and now clung around his 
neck. His face softened; but when she urged :. 

“ Let her go, dear father—let the poor woman 
go this once.” : 

“No—by Heaven, no!” he replied, hoarse 
with passion. “And ye shall all pay for this, 
yeskalking hounds, to brave the law and allow; 
@ man to escape. And the beggar, the thief, shall 
be sent to prison this hour—this moment!” { 

He went up to where she lay. The old wo- 
man had thrown herself upon the body of her 
child, and was wailing loudly. Alas, ehe was, 
dead! Poor Kitty Cranmere ! these last scenes 
had been too much for her, the tension was too 
great upon the cords of life, and they had 
snapped—poor Kitty ! t 

CHAPTER III. 
CONFESSIONS.—AN ELOPEMENT. 
Tap little hovel stood no longer on Wildmoes 


Heath, the tong, coarse grass was growing-ap 
through the cracks of the boards which tumbled 
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upon that spot’where' the cain stood, the toads 
Kopped under the shelter of the raids, and snails 
fattened iri the dampness underneath the cram- 
bling logs. It was a beautiful night some six 
months ‘aftet thé occarrentes we have narrated, 
When a man made his way from the coust towards 
the ruined cabin, and the figure of a woman st- 
terided by a companion, sought the esme direc- 
Gon from Woodheath. Ie muy be strange to 
telf it, dear redder, but tife’s realitivs are often 
Yery strange, amd‘that man’ approaching the hut 
was Rob Cratimere, who was coming'to meet his 
Tove, Edith Hardcastle. ' Nay, start not, if it be 
& strangé fact, afid # mom strange trysting-place. 
The history of thet love’s awakening woald 
take up a greater space than we hdve st our 
command, sd a synopsis 'of the events which led 
to this meeting must shffice. 

After the death of poor Kitty Cranmere in the 
house of Hugh Hardeastle, ol@ Boss Cranmere 
and his wife disappeared from the neighborhood 
éntirely, and it waa supposed they had been taken 
away and provided for by Rob, and thé painful 
circumstances almost died out from the minds of 
all'the witnésses of ‘that dreadful occurrence, 
until at length Rob showed himself in Wood- 
heath boldly and defiantly, seemed to have 
plenty of money, dressed well, and was soon on 
the best of terms with everybody. 

Edith Hardcastle, the spoiled pet and vain 
beauty, rode often out upon horseback, sometimes 
far amongst the hifls back of Woodheath. 
Usually she was accompanied by a servant, but 
sometimes her caprice would decide that he 
should be left at home. Upon otte of these lone- 
ly excursions the handsome Rob met her when 
she was in considerable danger from her horse 
becoming frightened, and rescued her from great 
peril. Strack with the romance of her situation, 
and perhaps het giddy head being turned by 
Robd’s beauty, she took it into her head to en- 
cburagé this piece’ of wandering humanity to 
make love to her; which wae done so perfectly, 
that she found her happiness involved in the con- 
sort of her proad: father to het marriage, 
which, knowing it to be impossible that such 
consent would ver be given; ted to many sweet, 
stolen intetviews of which the present could be 
cbtinted sis one. 

Upon this particular occasion, it -was decided 
that Edith was to request the consent of her pa- 
rent to her marriage with Rob—which, upon his 
refusal, was to be followed by an elopement. 
The foolish girl, midly fn 16vé with the edven- 
tarous Cranmere, considered treat hur father’s 
ovérweetting affection for ‘her woald in's short 





' to the fature hopefully, whee her lever pressed 


his farewell kisses pot her Lips that night by 
the old cabin rain. 

‘The next day she clung around: her father’s 
neck, beguiling’ hitn into's tender mood, wher 
she intended “speaking to him of her darling 
life-project. 

“Father, dear, your little Edith: is s woman: 
now, you know. You must not call me your 
‘little fairy’ now, for see, I lnek but little of 
your own height,” aughed she gaily, and with 

“Well, what does the woman want now, that 
has ever been denied to the ‘little fhiry?’” 
he asked, “for I am sure you are about begging 
something very expensive of me. Come, come, 
what is it?” And he twined her long, rich hair 


over his heavy fingers caressingly. 


“Yes, dear father, it is a very expensive gift I 
want. Will you promise not to be angry whea 
I tell you what it is 2” 

“No, no. What is it?” 

“ A basband,” she whispered, softly, in his car. 

Had on erathqaske suddenly shook the man- 
sion to its foundation, Hugh Hardcastle could 
scarcely have seemed more surprised. But he 
thanaged to stammer forth: ‘A what?” 

“ Hasband,” confidently, on the part of his 
darting Edith. 

A smile Kagered around the month: of the 
grim magistrate now, for he thought he perceived 
which way his daughter's thoughts had bepa war> 
dering ; he thought of young Guy Easkervale, 
whom be considered had beem paying some at- 
tention to his daughter, and he fancied he wes 
about to have a confidential communication upon 
the stato of his daughter’s preferences. 

“ Well, whe shall it be ?” he said. 

“ Promise not to be angry,” with hee finger up 
warningly to him. 

“QO yes. Go on,” he. enid, ‘impatiently, ond 
wondering: at so much mystery, : 

“ Rob Cranmere t” 

Her father gave her one startled Jook, to se if 


and:| this was not a playful jest; then, when he saw 


her earnest eyes awaiting bis answer, the blood 
rushed from hie face leaving it pale ss ashes, 
and every muscle of his hard countenance seemed 
to grow rigid as iron. 
.“ Edith, answer me, what do ye mean ty) 
His voice was calm, with a sort: of deadly 
calmness though, and she felt ow what a droaé- 
fal ordeal she woadd have to pass throngh. But 
when &. wontan loves, she is willing to saffer.for 
that ons upon whoin she has placed her affections; 
and Edith’s love had xepidly developed what of: 
her. father’s stvength of-nasure- she: posed: 


Witemose tent 


2. 


. So'throngh her tears she conftsied: her love for |; close, and kept-the wolf snmny 5. fow-hoursiby 


Rob Cranmere~how they Had met, how good 
and noble and kind he was—his: only drawback 
was his poverty--ah, that was a criore in ber 
noble father’s eyes—~how she had swont to be 
his wife come good or evil, etc. 

It was strange that such a towering rage as 
Hugh Hardcastle was in, he should have Hstened 
to the end of her'recital; but he did. “When she 
had finished, he threw her from him as though 
she was a viper and had stung him. 0, little 
did poor Edith know the power of her father’s 
scathing words untit that moment, little did she 
guess the bitter curses which would be launched 
upon her head. 

‘Marry him—marry him, if ye Hke, and’ ye 
can boath rot in poverty together. Nay, I will 
not even let you marry, for I would strangle you 
first, and cut oat his blaek heart besides! For 
share; ye minion, to'go out o’ nights to meet a 
smuggling scoundrel, and then dare whisper his: 
name in my ears, to bring hinr hero #s your 
husband!’ And he sunk upon « chalr almost 
exhausted by his fary, while poor Edith could 
only ery; 

“0,3 father, father, do not.cmrse me} I can- 
not bear i>~O, Teannot!’" 

And ther his seething words would be poured 
forth faster and faster upon her, until she could 
bear no more, and fell fainting, while he strode 
from the room, stilt faming and. cursing. 

The next day Edith Hardcastle escaped from 
her father’s honse and joined Rob Cranmere. 
Thea. Weodheath was alive, the county was 
scoured for miles around to get @ trace of the 
fagitives, but no sign of their flight was visible. 
The ocean leaves no mark. rhety Darel can 
be successful. 

Row wes the change visits in Hlogie erd- 
castle. It would have been good for him could 
he have shed a sear... No, his ayes were dry—but 
O, how his heart was-everflowing with the bitter 
waters of the worst affliction. However much a 

‘man of iron’ Hugh Hardcastle had been in deal- 
ing with the world, he had ever been gentle with 
her. The softest down was too hard for her 
dainty, childish form to repose upon ; the richest 
silks, with matchless rainbow colors, were all too 
hareh and colorless to envelope her: dear skape ; 
the warmest, glosstest fars were all too-scant and 
cold to keep the chill winds from her dear body. 

We, no; you haii been = hard mes to ali the 
world beside, but te ber—to Her Mighs not 
this be Heaven’s retribution, Hagh Hardcastle ? 
Do you remember the poor, crushed: girl who 
plead to: thee for smerey in: vait—poor Kitty: 
Craamere, whe onty stele the warmth of an off 


' the larceny of the-money to buy'a.loaf of bread ? 
: Might it not be retribution? Think of ic! Bat 
there was a heavier blow yet to fall. Yes, Heaw . 
ech abla tcc rag as aaa tad 
-Just—ebwraye just, 


‘ 
Bix yoars had paswed since the flight of Edith 
|. Hardeastle-from her-father’s house—nearly sever: 
years since the death of poor suffering Kitsy 
Cranmere. ‘Hugh Hardcastle: was still magis- 
‘trate at-Woodhemh, bat he was a broken-spirited 
man, infirm in health, bat-colder, harder and 
more unpopular than when we knew him to sit 
in his “ Hedi of Justice.” There was no execra- 
tion too heavy to pour apon the head of the 
magistrate by the poor denixens of Woodheath. 
But his wealth kept him in his position, and still 
he seemed to take a savage delight in the misery’ 
of his fellows. very man who was brought be- 
forw-bim was hauted like a gesty being, untit 
(a8 ima majority of cases) he was proven 80, 
He seemed to look upes all the world ae natural 
enemies, and-he sat in his room like a hungry 
wolf in a den, anxious to give a fatel bug to any 
victims who might venture within the dangerous 
Ppreciacts. 

Hagh Herdcastie was now, this warm day in 
the lacter part of August, called into his office to 
try a band of gipseys, dnd put them oat of the 
way of. committing further thefis and annoyances 
upon the good people of Woodheath and ite vi-. 
cinity. There, were several women huddled to- 
gether, their dusky beauty sot off by gaily-eolored 
dresses, and quantities of common jewelry upon . 
their perstms, while the. datk-browed, thick-set 
men-avraited their fate with thas uncencera which 
chatactorizes alt of the wandering tribes. This 
band had come dewn from the hills amongst the 
lowtands, and the beauty of the womes, and 
skilMal juggiery of the men had-made them quite 
popular, until they began to thieve and drink, 
making “ the night hidveus ” with their dresken 
brawls, end thas the aid of. the. constables had 
been at last invoked to get the entire band up 
before Hugh Hardcastle, whe, the people were 
conviaced, would soon remove them out of tle 
neighborhood. The charges against them were 
vagrancy and theft. All of the cases had been 
disposed-of, with the exeeptina of a conple of 
the mea and one woman, who sat cowering in 
the corner, and with whoma swarthy, ill-looking 


mam seemed to be expostulating. This woman 
was charged with arsoa, and the magistrate told « 
her fo “stand up.” 


The woman toteered ferward toward the desk, 
a sort of ragged claek thrown over her shoulders - 
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and head. The witness gave in his evidence to 
the magistrate, who listened attentively to the 
recital. , He accused the prisoner with setting fire 
to his shedding, because he would not allow her 
to tell his fortune, and refused to “cross her 
palm with silver,” and concluded by saying he 
did not wish any harm to the poor creature, who 
really seemed civil enough, only he did not wish 
to be troubled with them any longer tramping 
through his property. 

“Take those rags off your face, woman!” 
sternly ordered the justice, when the complain- 
ant’s recital was finished. 

There was no answer. The woman seemed to 
be trembling and sobbing, but she made no mo- 
tion to obey the order of the magistrate. 

“Do you hear?” he repeated sternly. 

The woman made two or three attempts to 
pull away the faded covering, and at last seemed 
to accomplish it by a desperate jerk. And when 
she removed it, her head fell upon her breast and 
teers flowed thick and fast and fell upon the 
floor. The other women and the men were now 

> around, and one of the men who had 
been remonstrating with her in the corner, 
placked her sleeve and whispered threateningly : 

“ You're a fool! Speak, I say, or ye’ll rue it.” 

“What is your name ?” asked the justice. 

“ You'll never know it,” replied the woman, 
between her sobs. 

Hugh Hardcastle arose, his anger was getting 
aroused—he was impatient. 

“ Raise up your head, will you, you strolling 
thief! Don’t act your modesty herg, it wont save 
ye, depend on that!” 

And with these hard words the woman lifted 
up her head as though his cruelty had stung her, 
lifted up her head quickly, proudly, and she 
blushed deeply. You could see it, though her 
skin was painted ahd stained, but the cheating 

“juice of the walnut had not robbed her flesh of 
all its pearly whiteness. The woman was young 
and might have been very handsome, but the 
features looked hard and pinched, .and the eyes 
had an uneasy glitter in them which robbed 
them of half’ their beauty. 

“Give me your name!” again demanded the 
justice, peremptorily. 

“Corilla,” she answered. 

“None of your gipsey aliases, I say. Give 
me your name.” 

“ Edith.” 

Ah, how Hugh Hardcastle trembled when that 
Dame was pronounced! His violence bad all 
left him ; he sank into his seat trembling, while 
the woman had to be ae by one. of her 
companions. , 


WILDMO8S HEATH 
“Edith !” said Hugh Hardcastle. Jt sounded . 


like a hollow echo of her own pronunciation. 

“Yes, Edith, Hardcastle my name was before 
T left your house, father !’” And the woman now 
burst up to the railing to meet the startled gaze 
of the magistrate. 

He but looked into the face of the woman be- 
fore him, a mighty groan escaped from him, and 
he fell back as one dead, the blood streaming 
from his mouth, and rapidly crimsoning his linen 
and clothes. The shook had been too great. 
Edith Hardcastle returned, but how? A wan- 
dering gipsey branded asa thief. The magis- 
trate had burst a blood-vessel, and before assist- 
ance reached him he was dead. 

Kitty Cranmere, was not this retribution’? 

And this is the story which is yet told at 
‘Woodheath about the poor people who lived on 
Wildmoss Moor, and the sad history of Edith 
Hardcastle. But what became of her, poor 
gipeey Edith? None ever knew after her fath- 
er’s death where she wandered, or how she died. 





A MARRIAGE DILEMMA. 

Some short time back a gentleman was united 
to a lovel and accomplished lady at a vill 
near Cambridge (Eng.) All passed off pleasant) 
enough—the bride aad bridegroom were oa ‘their 
wedding tour, when, mirabiledictu! it was dis- 
covered that the marriage had been an illegal 
one, and that the clergyman was probably liable 
to severe penalties for performing the he corormeny. 
The bri had never thought of is 
a license, the clergyman never thought to in 
for it. $o here were two persons married with- 
out either bans or license, and entirely contra ied 
to the statute in that case made and 
Here was a dilemma! What was to 

tana wt was 
Their wedding, 


At the end of three days a special 
sent after the happy couple. 

ear ~ arrested, and back they were brought,’ 
when ceremony was again performed: the 
presence of the important. little-dooument, the 
absence of which had been productive of much , 
mischief, and the travellers resumed their tour, 

their sudden and unexpected retarn being known 

to very fow pr perwone. Detwihetanding the false 
start, pe that the j ” throogh life 
may ‘be a least one.— Cambri 


TEMPER AND THE VOICE, 























The influence of temper upon tone deserves 
much consideration. Habits of queralousness or 
ill-nature w communicate a catlike quality to 
the singing, as infallibly as they give a quality to 
the s} g voice. That there really exist ami- 
able tones, is not an unfounded opinion. In the 
voice there is no deception ; it is to many the in- 
dex of the mind, denoting moral qualities ; and 
it may be remarked that the low, soft, tones of 
gentle and amiable beings, whatever their mu 
cal endowments may be, seldom fail to please ; 
besides which, thesinging of ladies indicates the 


cultivation of their taste generally, and the em-" 
bellishment of their mind,—-Mordaunt. 
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UNDER THE LBAVES. 





BY ALBEB? LAIOg@ToN. 
Oft have I walked these woodland paths, 
Without the blest foreknowing 
‘That underneath the withered leaves 
The fairest buds were growing. 


To-day the south wind sweeps away 
The types of autumn’s splendor, 

And shows the sweet arbutus flowers— 
Spring's children, pure and tender. 


© prophet souls, with lips of bloom, 
Outvieing In their beauty 
4 The pearly tints of ocean shells, 
"Ye teach ine faith and duty! 


‘Walk life's dark ways, ye seem to say, 
With love's divine foreknowing 

‘That where man sees but withered leaves, 
God sees the sweet flowers growing. 





[orrormat.) 


THE REDEEMED. 





BY ETTA WRaTON. 

“Yns, Mesion, though he had ‘sounded the 
Yewest depths of sin, if a kindly voice and a friend- 
ly hand conld call him back to manliness and 
truth, mine should not-be withheld.” 

“ Eve if the touch should bring poHation ?” 

“That only can pollute which defiles the 
soul.” 

“So yours should be the hand aud voice.to 
welcome back this devotee of sin, though all the 
world should scorn such voluntary contamins- 
tion? What if by this ultra benevolence of 
yours, Edith, character and friends be lost.”” 

“ What if a-deathiees haman soul be lost? 
Dear Marion, did I know of one human heart, 
thoagh wretched from its awn guilt, and gather- 
ing the. harvest sown by its ewn evil ways alone, 
did that degraded but immertal soul yearn for 
its lost purity and trath—did it cast one longing 
glance upward from its depths of misery and 
crime towards its father’s house, my hand should 
beckon, my voice should cheer, though all the 
world pasa by on the other side.” 

“« Aad you would sacrifice all this, dear Edith, 
in the uncertain hope of bringing back perhaps 
one child of sin—one, the gold of whose better 
natare is 90 encrusted by the droes of an erring 
life, that your highest efforts could only smooth 
away the canker and the rust, still leaving it em- 
bedded. hopelessly. in the baser metal: of habit, 
and its natural pronenesstosin.” . 

“ He that sows the diamonds in the solid rock, 
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and scatters the pearls in the depths of tho sea, 
can see the quenchless spark of immortality, 
though buried in the darkness of human guilt. 
He who wept tears of blood in the garden of 
Gethsemane, whose sacred lips gave the divine 
command, ‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ who 
promised paradise to the repentant thief, he is my. 
Master, Marion, and has ho not said, ‘If ye love 
me keep my commandments ?’ ”’ 

The fair speaker had risen in her earnestness 
from her seat beside her eompanion, and turning 
partly round, revealed to the young man who 
was standing unnoticed a short distance from 
them, a face so pure and serene in its expression, 
that he involuntarily stepped back with an air of 
reverence and humility, as if some higher pres- 
ence were suddenly revealed to him. And so in-, 
deed it was, for in the little scene with which our, 
story opens, were pictared strangely divergent 
paths of human life. 

The three were whiling away a dull November 
afternoon in the public picture-gallery of one of 
our large cities. The faces of this little group 
were striking in an eminent degree, though ag 
unlike in expression as were their apparent habits 
of dress and deportment. The two whose voices 
had arrested the careless steps of him who un- 
known to them had entered the saloon, were 
seated before a Magdalen by Guido, and the face, 
with its wondrous though mournful beauty, had 
suggested the conversation which the reader has 
already heard in part. 5 

They were speaking of those erring and for- 
saken ones, cast out for some discovered guilt, 
less perhaps, than many a concealed sin still fes- 
tering in the heart of some favorite of fortune— 
and the rules of action toward the outcast and 
forlorn as prescribed by the two speakers, were 
as diverse as the faces that were glowing in the 
earnestness of their animated discussion. The 
rich tones of Marion Lee, clear, but cold as the 
false arguments she uttered, pleaded strongly for 
the dignity of social position—the fear of con- 
tamination from contact with the fallen and de- 
graded. And as the picture of their shame rose 
before her mental eyes, she involuntarily gathered 
her rich robes about her, and threw back tho 
beantiful head, gazing with a half-derisive smile 
in the clear eyes of Edith Graham, looking so 
earnestly in her own. ; 

Edith, with one delicate hand pressed close 
upon her bosom, as was her wont, the other held 
lovingly towards her friend, had spoken her al- 
legiance to her Divine Master with a low and 
earnest emphasis, which told, in the very distinct- 
ness of her utterance, the firmness of principle 
and purpose of one whose hopes and aims go up 
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beyond the stars. Her face was very beautiful. 
The brow was low, but broad and prominent, 
and the graceful curve of the white temples har- 
monized in sweetness and serenity with the firm 
yet delicate mouth. The eyes, whose wondrous 
beaaty spread a glorious illumination over the 
whole countenance, were of that undefinable tint 
that seems to change with every passing thought. 
The brows and lashes were of jetty blackness, 
though the hair was of a warm chestnut hue, 
shining where the hight fell across it, like threads 
of burnished gold. It was drawn smoothly away 
from the temples, and was woven around’ the 
back of the small yet ‘beautifully formed head, 
in a net-work of rich and massive braids, in 
strong contrast with the heavy locks that graced 
like a coronet the white forehead of Marion Lee. 
A sense of harmony seemed to pervade her whole 
presence—a completeness of symmetry that was 
to the eye what melody is to the ear, as if the 
fullness of her beauty was but the outward cor- 
respondence of her inner life. 

In strange contrast with the calm serenity of 
Edith Graham, was the pale, half-averted face of 
the young man, who stood unnoticed behind 
them. He had entered with so quiet a step, that 
his: presence was unobserved by the two oceu- 
pants of the large saloon. Pausing before the 
“ Returning Prodigal,” @ picture that seemed to 
possess for him a wonderful fascination, he stood 
with a sad, despairing gaze, his head slightly 
bowed, and his arms folded tightly across ‘his 
breast, and with such an air of sorrowful abstrac- 
tion, that he seemed utterly unconscious of all 
surrounding objects. But the tones ‘of Edith 
Graham, in her plea for the guilty and forlorn, 
had fallen on his ear like a voice‘from heaven, 
and the breathless earnestness with ‘which he lis- 
tened, told how like food to the famishing were 
the words of that noble girl. 

‘The face turned so eagerly towards the speak- 
er, far surpassed in its power of fascination the 
beautiful creations of art that graced the walls 
around him. But like a cloud darkening some 
landscape of glorious beauty, there rested on the 
pale but handsome features a/ deep and settled 
gloom. The restlessness of the large and mourn- 
ful eyes, and the deep lines: about the lips, told 
of familiarity with unhealthy excitement, and 
long years of dissipation. Yet amid all'these 
marks of evit there was stamped upon the whole 
countenance a longing, wistful look, mingled 
with a half-defiant expression, which could not 
fail to tell the fearful warfare of the soul within. 
Philip Reide was. gifted with wonderful talent, 
and a noble, but erratic’ nature, full of impulse 
and waywardness, such asth® world calls genius. 
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Orphaned ininfanéy, and ‘the inheritor of vast 
wealth, his life had been one of self-will and the 
indulgence of every whim and caprice that so 
impressive a nature could dictate. A childhood 
thus sown with the seeds of evil and self-gratifi- 
cation, could not fail to reach a sad fruition in 
his manhood. Yet through all this, his innate 
nobility of soul, like pure gold, shone through 
the dross of habit, and the results of such fear- 
ful training in youth. He had early perfected 
himself by foreign study and close application in 
his profession as an artist, and in a city remote 
from that in which our story opens, had won a 
name honored by those of older and wider rep- 
utation. This course was the more laudable, from 
the fact that it was the gratification of his own 
elevated aims and inclinations, rather than the 
necessity of labor, which lent the zeal which had 
marked his whole career. Gifted with those 
brilliant powers of fascination which render their 
possessor so desirable a companion to the dev- 
otees of pleasure, he had fallen by slow and al- 
most imperceptible degrees, from his high posi- 
tion, to the terrible destiny of the drunkard. 

To those who have watched the fearful progress 
of these gifted ones through their temptation, whe 
have seen the struggles of the wretched, yet 
yielding soul; have listened to their solema 
pledges in their hours of shame, sorrow and res 
morse, there is no need to tell the’ slow'misery*of 
years that found Philip Reide where we have pre- 
sented him to’ the reader’s eye. When the fear- 
ful revelation of his bondage broke upon his 
haughty soul, when he knew it was the smile of 
a fiend that glowed in the red wine, and. could 
not ehoose but worship, then began that terrible 
warfare through which he struggled miserably, 
hopelessly, through many dreadful-years.. Lost 
to his friends, penniless, despairing, without one 
kindly voice to strengthen hin in better moments, 
meeting the cold, derisive stare of a pitiless 
world, he was a careless, reckless wanderer) 
Yet through all his misery and shame, the true 
refinement of his nature withheld him from 
those lower vices which are frequently the vile 
concomitants of the drunkard’s course. His was 
not the-constant intoxication of the beastly de- 
bauchee, day succeeding day in senseless inebriety, 
but in an evil hour the dreadful craving would 
come upon him, to be followed by weeks and 
months of terrible remorse. - I¢ was thus when 
he had wrestled as for life with the fiend within, 
when the burning, maddening thirst ‘was haunt 
ing his every step, that following his still earnest 
love for the beautiful, he had hoped to lose his 
wretched consciousness:in the glorious visions of 
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Steading thus before the “Returning: Prod- 
igal,”’ all the misery of bis fallen: soul came-crowd- 
ing before his mental eye like the imagery of 
some fearful dream. “Fomeken and degraded, 
alone-aud tempted”—such was the ery of an- 
guish and desolation that went up from the inner. 
life.of Philip Reide. Was it strange then, that 
the words of Edith Graham held breath and 
pulses still; or that har face shore like that of an 
angel? Little dreamed the noble girl, as her 
rich yet simple robes swept by lim, thas the thin, 
haggard face, so neat’, and yet in truth so far off, 
would fain have stooped to kiss the hem of her 
garment. From that time a stew light seemed 
to dawn on: Philip Reide, for the desponding 
heart could see eves in the darkest hour of his 
temptation, when the fiend whispered that de 
speixing heart-exy of years, “Forsaken and de- 
greded, alone and tempted,” the calm face of 
E4ith Graham, and hear her earnest tones plead: 
for wets-he not forlorn indesd? Daily he waited 
im that public gallery; watching aad hoping fer 
her presence, She eame fréquently end lingered. 
long, passing in and of&t among the crowd, with 
@ careless, unobservant eye, 0: abserbod was she 
by ber love of art. Remote front her, yet con- 
scious of her every look and motion, Philip: 
Reide would recall again and again, while gasing 
onher beantiful faee, those words of strength 
and cheer, and though he would havédied rather 
thaa.aek het. sympathy, yet the consciousness that 
her pare: lips ‘could pray for such ss he, that 
dearer to her than name or favor were the lolag- 
ings.and strong wrestlings of the falien soul, 
armed him with a suze defences against the tempt- 
et’s power. | : 

There were days of agonizing struggles, and 
nights of weary wrestling with the fietal within. 
‘There were times, when -bastling with ail the 
foree of his better nature against the fierce temp- 
pulse of the great ‘city grew otill, thas be had 
walked to arid fro.with s weary tread before the 
home-of Edith Graham, watching the lights from 
itemany windews with ss strong s. gase as if 
they were indeed -beacohs to warn, or rays of 
glory to illamine the path of him—that lonely 
traveller who had set his fare beavenward, 
strengtheried aad sustained by the kindly words 
of sympathy, uttered arid forgotter by one, who 
like ber Bivins Master went about doing good 


Litele decamed the fair girl in the warm glow of. 


htebeautifel bome, whose music wes the kindly 
tenes of loving hearts, of the wanderer, sorely 
temmpted and beset; so Ser removed in all tite dat 
ward life, content to gatkér strength in the guest. 


ah 


temptation; froth even te -eonsciousness of her! 
meer presence. : 2 
‘Phose only whe have passed from such wretch: 


| edness as his, 0a veformed aud’ amended fe, 


can tell of the slow tertare of months—nay, even 
years, that lie between that misery and mantiood.: 
Strange disctplise fora heart starving and pining. 
for some dear compasionship, to watch through 
weary days and months and years, longing, ae 
the desolate soul alone can, for the friendly voice- 
and kindly hand of E4ith Graham, ready to.go’ 
forth in recognition. of the retmuing prodigal, 
yet in the keen anguistr of his sensisive soul wait- 
ing still in self-distrust, till the world again. 
should honor his manliness. aud trath. There 


|. Were vague, wild hopes im the heart of Philip: 


Reide-—wild in trath, for must not months, per- 
hapé yeare intervene, before he might dare to 
lift his eyes to hers in mutual recognition 7 

He knew she had never loved, for with all the 
keenneds of his artist vision, he had read in the 
calm depths of her beautifal eyes no trace of 
passion so prone to speak from brew and lip. 
Her face had been his’ stady.. ‘Net a:change in 
its ekpresgion but had gravem itself upen hie 
memory. Thus passed a twelve-month, and in 
the elegant habitue of the Public Gallery ef B— 
Street, none would dream of the haggard, wist- 
fal fave of juet one year before. Mingling easily 
ameng the crowd, he had gradually come to be: 
regarded as a traé hover of art, and his just 
yet unobtrasive criticism, évineing « highly cul 
tivated taste, hed: wen for him too the reputation 
of a connoisseur. It would be strange if so. 
striking a face and figure should fell unnoticed 
on the eye of Edith Graham, bat by « singular 


-| perversity of either chance oe purpose on his. 


part, they had never met, though maay a glanos 
of either approval of her own suggestive thoughts,: 
or # questioning look of ber beautifal faco a2 
some original criticism of his own, told. there 
was a recogiition of metunt tastes and appreci- 
ation, without the formal worde of intreduction... 
More-than a year subsequent. to the opening ef 
our story the devotees of att were warmed t 
the height of enthusiasm and euriosity, by the. 
appearance in the favorite. gallery of a striking © 
and beantifel painting. It was not she mere: 
depths of its exquiske coloring, or the delieate 
outline and grouping of the figures, bui the moral 
of the picthre, the deep and fearfol allegory thee 
seemed looking out from its every light and 
shadow, arrested the exe of every wuly appre: 
chative taste, as much as ‘its slmgaiarity of title) - 
ahd-the wonderful. posmaitere: of ite principal’ 
figure. Ore narrow bus secthing stream, whose 
waters ware sagged with fiseks.of foam and. 
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boiling whirlpools, rushing madly over quick- 
sands and between gaping rocks, yet at times 
swaying with a sleepy and stagnant flow amid 
rank and noisome weeds, but whose current at 
last leaped with a quick mad rash of blackness 
and darkness into a very pit of gloom. At the 
verge lny a frail and shattered boat, its carved 
and gilded sides were broken and stained, its 
radder gone, oarless and without a sail. Before 
it and hovering over the cataract that impelled it 
on from out the clouds and darkness, looked the 
hideous phantoms of suicide, remorse and de- 
spair. On the shores of either side were figuies 
calmly watching the terroretrickon voyager in 
the wrecked and shattered bark, some coolly 
calculating with a practised eye the distance be- 
tween him and destrustion ; some with their rich 
robes drawn carefully backward from the brink, 
lest the foul spray might begrim their garments ; 
some with the hateful laugh of derision; none to 
help in all that group—none save one. On the 
farthest point of land that stretched forfard, 
even to the very edge of the precipice, stood a 
beautiful female crowned with the asphodel, 
while the purity of her robe in contrast with the 
black clouds and blacker water, rendered her face 
as the face of an angel. While with one hand 
she pointed upward to the halo of light that en- 
circled her alone, with the other she had cast her 
mantle of the rainbow hte of hope forward over 
the flood, still holding it firmly, while the fright- 
ened voyager grasped ite shining folds, as she 
drew the frail bark backward from the horrid 
verge. 

It needed no second glance to tell the friends 
and admirers of Edith Graham, ‘that the face of 
this beautiful figure was a just and perfect repro- 
daction of her own. But whence came it— 
where was the likeness obtained—who was the 
artist? Bat no solution came to the wondering 
questioner. As Edith Graham stood before the 
picture, thus beholding herself transfigured to a 
more than human helper, what strange surmises 
Passed.through her throbbing brain. How her 
heart leaped forward in longing for the recogni- 
tion of that other soul, thus sounding the interior 
depths of her own. More eagerly than for any 
other voice, did she watch for the words of 
Philip Reide, for whom she had long learned to 
look in their favorite hannt, now known to her 
simply as Mr. Reide, yet approved and sdmited 
by her sincere soul above all others, though he 
evidently avoided speaking, while he ever ling- 
ered in her presence. Standing in a group of 
thoge whose tastes and judgment had long leamed 
to. conform to his, he surveyed the painting 
calmly,.and with apparently all lack of enthusi- 


asm, and turned away, carelessly temarking on 
ite artistic execution, or seme equally trifling 
point. 

Edith Graham wes bitterly disappointed. She 
had looked to him for a response to her own 
strange conflict of surprise and admiration, and 
it was cruel thas to tarn from it’with so cold a 
word. Little did she dream of the beating heart, 
and the lip that dared not breathe, lest its qauiv- 
ering muscles should tell she story that his hama 
had wrought, and his whole soul had gone out 
in its beautifal creation. The pictare was'not 
for sale, and after a time was withdrawn .from 
the saloon, quietly and mysterionsly to the eur: 
ous ones. A few months later and Philip Reide 
had opened an artist’s studio in B— Street, neck 
to the surprise of his friends and sequaintatices,. 
who had never dreamed of him as an artist, 
But the beauty of his prodactions and the ex- 
qhisite coloring of his pictures, had already 
called to his room the loverd of all'that is beantifal 
and trae in art, for his were ever those holier 
creations, which in their ideal loveliness never 
fail to recognize the Aythor of all beauty. Most 
especially had he attracted by his success in por- 
traiture Edith Graham, md pleading with her 
own heart that this was her strongest indace- 
ment in employing him,she had most readily per- 
suaded herself to gratify the lotig denied request 
of her friends with her portrait. The sittings 
she resolve should be enticely unknown to 
them, thus affording them an agrecable surprise, 
and exempting herself from ail idle curiosity 
while, had the gentle girl subjected herself to her 
usual strict self-exantination, she would surely 
have found another and: deeper motive, underly- 
ing all the reasoning with which she had pleased 
herself. ‘ 

On a cold February afternoon, ber coachman 
set her down at Number 4, E— Street. Trem- 
blingly she ascended the ‘steps, and secretly 
scolded her poor heart: fur its enwonted paises. 
She'was glad, however, to find no one but che 
Jad in waiting, who, on account ef the extreme 
cold, and insufficient warmth ofthe otter saloon, 
graciously admiteed -herto ‘the warm and inner 
sanctum. She hesitated on its thresbold with « 
half-timid step, lest she was treading ou enchant- 
ed ground, for on the tastefal walls were evideat- 
ly such favorites of his creative pereil, as had 
never been desecrated by the éyes of idte curiosity 
or criticism. She would heve denied. herself 20 
Privileged a place in the absence of ite proprietor, — 
but assured by the kind attendant, she seated: 
herself, resolving to employ this enforeod leisure 
in the true enjoyment of the many beantifal: at 
traetions of the room ; ‘for to so refined a tattees. 


Edith Greham’s, it: was filled with bekuty. With 
4xue woman’s curiosity, she speculated. at length 
ona picture, or rather the outline or semblance 
ef such, but carefully protected from curious 
eyes by a rich drapery, and hanging - where fell 
the choicest light, and evidently always in range 
of the artist’s vision. She had several times re- 
solved to go, deferring the object of her visit till 
another time, but as many times tarned back, 
persuading herself that so long and cold a drive 
eught to offect something towards her proposed 
plan. Attracted by a favorite volume upon the 
table, where it had evidently fallen from a fa- 
miliar hand, she.took the book, from which, as 
she lifted it from the table, something slipped 
heavily from its gilded Jeavea into the folds of 
ber dress. Hastily raising it, what was her sur- 
prise in discovering her:own miniature in axquis- 
ise painting on ivory. 

In the midst of her astonishment andconfusion, 
she looked quickly up, only to increase her em- 
barrassment a? seeing before her the thoughtful 
face.of Philip Reide. Bowing easily, he raised 
the book that had dropped from her Jap, and re- 
placing it carelessly on the table, proceeded at 
enee, with the inherent tact of a refined uatare, 
te restore her lost. confidence. Though her pale 
eheek barned with an unwonted glow, so natarally 
did he glide into an easy interchange of ex- 
pression, that bewildered as was the usually 
placid Edith, she yielded with a sort of fascina- 
ior to his kindly consideration for her embar- 
Yassment, tilt her own innate refinement and 
grace at last triumphed, and she made known 
her errand with her usual womanly dignity. 

The sittings were necessarily long and frequent 
(st least so said the. painter), and Philip Reide 
longed for a pencil of sunbeams, as the beautiful 
fase grew.on the canyass before him. Conver- 
sation, too, was absolytely indispensable, as the 
‘axtist of couxse must seek in every possible way. 
her true expression. To Philip Reide it wae,in- 
deed.atabor of love, for before him, daily. re- 
vealing new depths of inward purity and grace, 
‘was indeod his guardian angel. Many times did 
her words of earnest pleading for the erring, her 
warm defence of all things good and true, bring. 
baek to the “ redeemed,” for such indeed he was, 
the day of their first meeting. 

* Shuddezing with horror at the remembrance, 
the pallor of his face and the expression of pain 
that passed across his noble features, could. not 
,@ncape the watchful glance of. Edith. There 
ry strange enigma in that elegant studio to 
the frank nature of that high-minded girl, and 
#8 months went by and the picture was not com- 
pleted, she scarce knew why, and would notask 
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herself, Edith Graham grew to the strong, sweet 
consciousness tha$ she, loved and was beloved, 
though not a word or breath had told so strange 
a tale. fs 

One cold November day, just two years from 
the dull afternoon on which our story opens, 
Edith Graham entered the studio of Philip Reide 
for the last sitting. The portrait was finished ; 
only a few touches: could prolong a labor so 
dear to the heart and hand of the artist. Sud- 
dealy throwing aside his pencil, he bent earnest- 
ly towards her, while his face grew very pale, he 
said, in trembling, hurried tone: 

“Miss Graham, you haye frankly given most 
just and valuable criticism and suggestions on all 
my creations, why have yon never asked a glimpse 
at yonder painting ?” 

“Indeed,” she said, “my waman’s eyes hava 
sought very wistfully, but I should deem it sacri- 
lege to ask a single glance from idle curiosity, 
at aught so sacredly guarded from careless eyes.”” 

“ Mise Graham,” said he, ‘shall I lead you to 
the picture? It holds the dearest face to me on 
earth, and,” he continued, looking down on the 
fair hand that was trembling on his arm, ‘‘ what 
may scem to you but a strange and tearful alle- 
gory, ia to me a terrible reality.” 

Raising the heavy drapery, he waited an in- 
stant for the lifting of Edith’s glance, fastened, 
as by some invisible power at her feet. ‘Twas 
but an instant, and the radiant and wondering 
light that flooded her beautiful face as she looked 
upward, was in strange. contrast with the lines of 
suffering that were gathered about the mouth of 
Philip-Reide. Standing there before the “ Re- 
deemed,” he told her all, sobbing in his strong 
manhood, even as a little child, sketching its 
shadows in all their blackness, he benf'to the up- 
tarned face of his earnest listener with an im- 
ploring, yet searching glanee, as if to read any 
response, whether of pity or scorn, that might - 
cloud the light of her clear ey, and when 
he knelt before ber, asking in sad simplicity, 
for a share in her remembrance and her sympa- 
thies, in return for the great love of his amended, 
life, the noble girl leaned forward, and pressing. 
her lips to the pale forehead of Philip Reide, said: 

. “Henceforth crown me not with asphodel, but 
with the blessing of thy love, to fade not, alter 
not; even when we shall in truth walk with Tax 
Repxemxzp.” . 





THE INTELLECT STRENGTHENED BY STUDY. 
Brings tevagt states pili oa act. 
at and cal to 
He who doth climb the aimewlt It mountain’s top, 
‘Will-the next day outetrip an idler man. : 


Dip th are brain in wise men’s ay 
In bocks, whieh, though they freese thy Wit awhile, 
wi nil thee, ¥ the the end, with 1 -Paocran. 
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ADDIE'S ESCORT. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 





Miss Appiz Cmampier, the merriest, pretti- 
eat little sprite im the whole world—was, to use a 
somewhat inelogant term, in “ a peck of trouble.” 
To have seen her as she fidgetted about, first 
into the ladies’ room (she was waiting in the de- 
pot to take the first northern train), then out 
upon the platform, lookiag and staring about 
this way and that, her brows knitted, and her 
litele mouth drawn out of shape—to have seen 
her, I say, one would have thought the fate of 
empires rested upon her delicate shoulders, 20 
troubled did she look. 

“ Whas shall I do, Mr. Morris?” she asked, 
ranning against an elderly gentleman, who an- 
swered her in a wey that showed he was not ig- 
norant of the nature of her grievances. 

- “T do not know, Miss Addie, I am eure. I 
lnave looked abont in every direction, bat I can- 
not find anybody to whose care I could feel war- 
ranted in eatrusting you. When the train comes 
in I will speak to the conduetor ” 

“T'm 20 afraid you cannot find any one. If it 
wasn’t for my baggage, I wouldn’t care. But 
we have to change cars so many times, and in the 
night, too. O, I’m sure, Mr. Morris, by to-mor- 
row morning I shan’s knew whether I’m myself 
or « band-box 1” 

“ But if I can’t find an escort, will you wait 
a week longer, as you first thought of doing?” 

“No. I must see Longbrook to-«norrow, at 
any rate, escort or no escort—and yet, O dear!” 
. Mr. Morris smiled. In all his life, he thought, 
he.had never seen sueh a strange, perverse, eon- 
teadictory little piece of womanhood. He came 
near saying as much in words, in spite of his 

+ dignity (be wes « teacher in the school where 
Miss Addie idler had graduated the week 
before, and from which she was just then going), 
but at that moment a familiar fuce in the crowd 
attracted his attention, and making his excuses 
to Mise Addie, he left her and sprang across the 
platform. He did not retarn to the young lady 
until five minutes before the cara started, and 
then he had tho pleasure of informing her that 
he had met with 1 friend, who was going quite 
the same way with herself, and who would: be 
pleased to take charge of her. Addie clapped 
her hands for joy, in spite of the fact that the 
gentleman who was to secompany her was wait- 
ing at Mr. Morris’s elbow to be presented. 

“0, Lam go glad !”’ she said, again and again, 
without giving good Mr. Morris a chance to put 


in a “ weedheligemaye!”: orbs eure, Miss Aditie 
Chandler Gad’ quite forgotten hervelf, that was 
‘peoved beyoad a doubt by her confused manner, 
and the way her face crimsoned when her teacher 
said.to her a litde stewnly, looking her fall in the 
face at the time: 

“Miss Chandler, allow me to present to you 
Mr. Havens *” 

Addie retarned the geatleman’s salutation, and 
made an attempt to say something (she after- 
wards declared she could aot tell what, Mr. Mor 
ris frightened her so with his big eyes), but all 
that could be heard of her pretty speech, was the 
name with which she concluded it, “Mr. Huzen /’ 

Mr. Morris was about to correct her, by any- 
ing it was Mr. Havens, not Hazen—when the 
gentleman, giving him a sly, half-roguish glance, 
telegraphed to him to remain sHent. And with- 
out questioning his motive, though he was pus- 
zled somewhat, the good man complied with his 
request. In three minutes more their adieux 
were spoken, and the great northeta train swept 
out of the city. (In parentheses let me say to 
you, reader, that Mr: Morris looked relieved as 
he saw it go.) 

En route for Longbrook. It seemed to Addie 
Chandler that she could never stand it in the 
world antil she got home, her heart and head 
were so fall. As Mr. Havens handed her to a 
seat in the cars, she was resolved to be very dig- 
nified and potite the whole of the journey, to 
make up for ber apparent radenese at the dcpot, 
and after glancing over the gentleman’s face and 
figure (he was avery finelooking man, Mr. 
Frank Havens), as he seated himself by her side, 
she doubly resolved that she would out Turvey- 
drop Turveydrop in deportment. She would 
be as prim and proper as could be, she would. 

But O, dear litde Addie Chandler, that was a 
long, long way to Longbrook, and you had a 
rattling tongue in your girlish head; how did 
you think you could live so long without being 
your own, bright, merry litle self? Strange 
Addie! 

So, for three hours Addie sat back in her seat 
and was dignified, to the evident disquiet of her 
companion. True, she amused herself in the 
somewhat girlish way of admiring Mr. Hazen’s 
(she called him so) whiskers, and speculating as 
to who he was and where he was going; and 
then, she turned her head away from him, perhaps 
to give Aim a chance at studying ber face (it was 
as sweet as a wild rose.) Whatever her object 
was, at any rate it resalted in this, with an at-" 
tempt to start @ conversation. 

“ You reside at Longbrook, Miss Chandler, I 

, think My. Morris told me f” he said. 
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“ Yes, sir ;.or, at least-my connections reside 
there. It has been but a year since my father 
purchased his place there, and I have not been 
home in the meantime.” 

“Then you cannot tell whether you like it or 

ot 2” 
me Yes, I can tell—I do not like it!” 


~ “Strange !” said Mr. Havens, smiling. “ Pray 
why not?” 

Addie smiled. Something in her smile be- 
tokened that she was not quite sure it was right 
for her to tell a stranger why she disliked Long- 
brook. He noticed her hesitancy, and went on 
in the easiest way in the world with the remark : 

“There are some very pleasant people in 
Longbrook, I believe. I have a friend who re- 
sides there.” 

Addie shrugged her shoulders. 

“*O, I don’t doubt that there are some pleasant 
people there; it would be strange if there were 
not; and yet, if I can trust my senses, there are 
some very un-pleasant ones, too |” 

“And yet you have never been there?” que- 
ried the gentleman, looking into her bright, pi- 
quant face with an interested smile. 

“No, but I know enongh about Longbsook to 
know that it holds one (at least) old curmudgeon, 
and I don’t know how many more.” 

“Indeed !” he said, laughing heartily. 

He was very much amused. How he wished 
she would tell him about it! It was lucky for 
Mr. Havens that his wish looked out from his 
eyes. Had he ventured to speak it, little Miss 
Addie Chandler would have betaken herself to 
her dignity again. But he was a quick reader 
of human hearts and faces, and so he allowed 
her to take her own course without word or 
suggestion. e ° 

And dear me, how the child rattled gn! For 
her life’s sake, she could not help talking to Mr. 
Havens as though she had known him for years. 

She told him about her school, about her music 
and drawing, her French, and lastly about her 
school compositions—how she disliked ta write 
them when she was obliged to, and then, when 
they were not wanted, how fast her words would 
come. It seemed as if she never could stop 
writing! 

“Do you ever write verses ?”” 

The long lashes drooped low upon the crim- 
soning cheek, and the small white teeth were 
dented into the cherry lip. 

“TI try to sometimes, but the gentleman (the 
old fogy, 1 mean) at Longbrook assured sister 
Fannie that I didn’t make out much.” 

There rested the whole truth in a nutshell 
—Miss Addie’s dislike for her father’s new place! 
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As it flashed across-Mr..Havens’s mind, an inter- 
ested observer wonld haye said perhaps, that a 
corresponding expression was visible upon his 
face. But he sid, looking slown.qpon her flushed 
features : 

“ Pray tell me, Miss Chandler, whom this 
offender may be 7” 

How strange it was that the young girl was 50 
destitute of caution! But she answered as 
yeadily as need be: + 

“A Mr.—Mr.—(bis name sounds somothing 
like yours) Mr. Havens, I believe—and you are 
Me. Hazen ” - 

The gendeman bowed. A very suspicious 
color was creeping up from his cheeks to his 
forehead. % 

“Well, to tell the truth, Mr. Hazen, this 
crusty old bachelor—so Fan said he was—abused 
me most shockingly. If I could only have sent 
him a challenge through an enterprising second, 
why he would have been whizzing around here 
withont his head some months ago. But as it 
is, he is a marked man, as they say in stories— 
perhaps I'll shoot him yet !” 

“ Very possible,” replied Mr. Havens, smiling. 

“ Bat the best of all is,” Addie went on, “ that 
T sent him a Valentine last February, and made 
it as provoking as I could. I’d really like.to 
know what he thoaght of the verses in that!” 

Foolish, fuolish Addie Chandler, why didn’t 
you look into your compsnion’s face just then 4 
What an expression of countenanee he had on! 
Did you think because he tarned away and hid 
his face in his handkerchief and coughed and 
hemmed that he was afflicted with a bronchial 
difficulty, did you, Addie? Did you think he 
was trying to answer you, and was distressed be- 
canse he could not find his voice? Pshaw, 
Addie! 

“T believe I never wrote a letter home, or at 
least, I have nat since he abuged my poetry, with- 
out giving the gentlemanly. critic a little stab with 
my peo. Ah, Mr. Hazen, I’ll have him yet!” 
she continged, in high glee, 

“Tn all good truth, I hope that you may!” 
the gentleman anawered, seriously. 

“ How he sympethizes with me!” thought 
Addie, “ and what a dear, kind person he is!” 

“ But truly, though,” she went on to say, “I 
am intending to thank him for his kindness, if I 
can withou: father or mother knowing anything 
about it. I shall call on Mr. Havens in a quiet, 
utfostentatious manner, and tell him how many 
mortifications bis sweeping denouncement of my 
little poem bas saved me; that but for that, I 
I should have isaged this very summer, a ten- 
volumed romange, a folio yolume of my poems, 
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besides three or four pamphlets of sermons and 
prose essays. Why, he'll believe every word 
that I tell him!” 

Addie—Addie Chandler, why didn’t you look 
into your companion’s face? You would have 
thought he was in a high fever, or that he was ill 
of the measles, and they had just “come out,” 
to nse a phrase familiar to nurses. But you lost 
all that. 

In this lively way the night came on, and in 
the meantime Addie grew tired and sleepy. She 
thought she should never be able to get along 
until morning, she was so terribly tired and 
sleepy. Try as best she would to keep awake, 
her head nodded off in this direction and that, 
and then back again. Mr. Havens offered her 
his shoulder for a. pillow, but no, she thanked 
him, she could keep awake. It was a pitiable 
kind of waking for the poor child—from his heart 
Mr. Havens pitied her. But at last with a faint 
“T can’t help it,” she dropped her head upon his 
shoulder, and in a moment was off to the land 
of dreams. 

“What a pretty, sweet face she had !” thought 
Mr. Havens as he watched her sleeping. Her 
complexion was as fair and fresh asa babe’s, 
and her soft, wavy hair drooping low over her 
white temples, was like a cload of gold!” 

Kind, thoughtful Mr. Havens! How the cars 
jostled and jolted the beautiful sleeper just then! 
It would tire his arm considerably, to be sure, to 
put it around her, but there was no other way, 
and Frank Havens was not the man to think of 
himself when a friend was to be served !—I re- 
peat it—kind Mr. Havens! : 

The morning sun shone into the car windows 
before Addie awakened. When she came fally 
to her senses, she gave a start of surprise at her 
situation, which, together with the blush which 
accompanied it, seemed highly amusing to Mr. 
Havens. But of course he was too wise to ven- 
ture the first remark upon the occasion, so that 
in good time the young lady quite recovered 
from her shock, and was as laughing and gay as 
over. 

“| suppose yonr first thought will be for your 
critic, after you have rested from your journey, 
Mise Chandler,” remarked Mr. Havens, as they 
stood together at the depot at Longbrook. 

“I don’t know,” she answered, laughing ; 
“what is best 1” 

The question was a naive one. It was as! 
in such a pretty, childlike way, and with such a 
womanly deference of manner withal, that he 
was completely charmed. 

“In two years more what a sweet woman she 
will be !”’ he said, to himself. But to Addie, he 


ADDIE’S ESCOR®. 


made answer in a soft tono, as he looked into 
her fhce: “Do just as you please about it, 
dear 1" 

The “ dear” wag involuntary on his part, and 
so was the quick glance and crimsoned cheeks 
on hers. An embarrassing silence might have 
followed, Bat at that moment Mr. Chandler’s 
carriage drove up, and glancing out of the win- 
dow, Addie saw her sister Fannie alighting from 
it. Her first thought was (after she had kissed 
her sister until she was nearly breathless, and 
been kissed in return till her lips felt as though 
they were blistered), for Mr. Hazen, whom, for 
his kindness to her, she wished in some way to 
repay. 

“ A gentleman took charge of me from C—; 
he was so kind and gentlemanly, that I am great- 
ly his debtor. Come this way and let me pre- 
sent you. His name is Hazen!” 

“My sister, Miss Chandler, Mr. Hazen,” com- 
menced Addie, with a blush. 

“Tam happy indeed, to make your acquain- 
tance, Mr. Havens,” bursting into a fit of merri- 
ment that was more hearty than elegant. “ Dear 
me,” Addie!” 

What did it mean? Poor Addie looked first 
from her sister to her escort, but she could make 
bat little from their laughter. At last, a bright 
thought struck her. What a dull thing she had 
been ! 

“ Are you Mr. Havens,—my critic ?” she asked, 
going up to the supposed Mr. Hazen. 

“Mr. Havens, most certainly, Miss Addie ; 
and your critic if you’ll but keep to the resolve 
you made yesterday in the cara,” he paded b ina 
lower tone. 

“To a part of it I will, most emphatically,” 
she answered. “I shall not allow you to escape.” 

“IT shall not make the attempt,” he replied, in 
an insinuating tone, which greatly added to Miss 
Addie’s confusion. 

But what is the use for me to say more, unless 
it be that Mr. Frank Havens, the “ carmadgeon” 
and “‘critic’ commenced his wooing in good 
earnest? It was a very short one, considering 
what a staid, dignified bachelor he had always 
been. But fuct is stranger than fiction they say, 
and in just three months from the time that be 
journeyed with Miss Addie as Mr. Hazen, he 
started off on a tour with her as Afrs. Havens! 
So Addie kept her promise of the cars, that “ she 
would have him yet!” 

——_+ 2-2 + 
RESIGNATION. 


‘There is no flock, however watebed and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 

‘There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair.—Loncrxiow. 
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BY WILLIE WARE. 








T long for one congenial heart 
My thoughts to always share: - 
A faithful breast to lean upon 
When overcome with care. - 


A heart that I can call my own 
: Amid earth’s busy throng: 
One that will never fear to chide 
‘Me when I’m in the wrong. 


O, with & fond and faithful heart, 
One full of sympathy, 

A paradise below, I ween, 
‘This earth to me would be. 


And when I tire of worldly joys, 
And seek a purer rest, 

I'd love to lay my weery head 
Upon that faithful bresst. 


O, is there not a heart to speak 
‘To me in love's own tone?— 
Or am I doomed to tread this life 

Obeerless, unloved, alone? 





{omterma.} i 


OUR FRONT ROOK. 





BY A. M. LOVERING. 





Mantua and I sat planning together through |" 


the whole long April afternoon; a part of the 
time with tears in our eyes (for we were not 
rich, and money came gradgingly to us), and a 
part of the time with our fuces radiant with smiles. 
Planning how this little debt could be paid, how 
that obligation could be liquidated, and how such 
asum of money could be made to go a great 
ways, and lastly, but not leastly, how we could 
woanage to furnish our “front room.” This last 
may secm very strange to you, reader, and even 
while writing it now, I cannot refrain from in- 
dulging in a little quiet, happy smile. But I'll 
explain how it was. 

“Martha and I were not sisters, only friends, 
though I doubt if sisters often live as harmoni- 
ously togetheras did we. We were but laborers, 
mere working-girls (so the lofty part of human- 

. ity would have dubbed us, I suppose), in the 
little city, upon which we could look as we sat 
there and talked together. We were of those 
who must; to be happy, have a home, some- 
where ; a little sacred place, or sanctuary, where 
the great breath of the world cannot sweep dese- 
cratingly in. So, in a plain little house, out of 
the town, we rented rooms, and made ourselves 


4 


as comfortable and happy as we could in a 
domicil of our making. i 
We should have got along finely (no, that is 
notthe word forit, since at the worst we were well 
gnough) ; j at any rate we should havo had things 
in much better fashion, and much more to our 
tastes, had not Martha been obliged to send a 
great share of her earnings to a sick brother. 

This was why we had to plan so much, and 
out of three demands for as many dollars wisely 
judge which was the strongest. All the winter 
we had talked of furnishing our “front room,” 
gotil it had got to be a sort of joke between us. 
Ahy event which we were anticipating with 
doubt in the future, was placed’on a level with 
the great one ‘of our front-room-furnishing. TI 
was to be married when that was fitted out, 
Martha would say, which meant that I should 
live an old maid all my life. 

But this afternoon, in particular, as the sun 
burned so warm and summer-like in the sky, and 
the April breezes carried a smell of the hills upon 
their invisible wings, we were more than ever in 
earnest about the little bird's nest of a place which 
we had wanted so long. © 

There’s the carpet !” Martha said, crossing 
her arms upon my lap and looking up into my 
face. “Let me see how much did you say that 
would cost?” 

“Twenty yards at sixty cents per yard—~ 
$12,00, Martha.”” 

"Dear me, how much! Then the curtains, 
plain white ones will do. If wecould only have 
lace! They look so like white mist, but then 
we can’t, so the plain ones will have to do.” 

“Then we want a table,” I suggested. 

“Yes, but not a mirror. Idon’t care to see 
my face any oftener than I can help. Nor does 
any one, that I knowof beside you.” 

Thé last was spoken a litte bitterly. I knew 
what that meant, because I knew how much of 
a woman Martha was, and how, in her true heart, 
she was cramping all the beautiful romance of 
her young life, not allowing it the first ray of 
sunshiny hope to warm itself in. I togk her 
face between my two hands, and raised it up so 
that the dying light could fall upon it. Whata 
sweet, dear face it was, with its thoughtful gray 
eyes, purely oval outline, and pleasant, firm 
mouth! Pushing back the heavy, dark hair 
from her forehead, I said : 

“I’m sure you do not mean what you say, 
dear!” — 

“Yes, I do every word of it, every word of it, 
Thessy ! (my name was Theresa, and she pottéd’ 
it to suit herself), and now I think of it, what a 
rare thing it is in thig wWotld to be poor, birt in- 


tor 
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telligent! Did you ever have anybody say such 
a thing to you?” 

I put my hand over her mouth (her cruel, little 
teeth were bruising the velvet of her lips), and 
shook my head slowly. In the soft twilight I 
could see how widely open her eyes were thrown, 
and how they gleamed and flashed like two beau- 
tifal stars ! 

“Never mind that, Martha, let us think about 
our room. What a dear place it willbe! We 
had talked of the carpet curtains and tables. 
What else do we want—O, chairs!” 

She did not answer me, but dropped her head 
upon my lap. I thought it would be wise in me 
pot to notice it, 80 I went on talking. 

“Yes chairs—not many, because our room is 
small. I’ve been thinking that we can buy the 
frames and fix them up to suit ourselves. You 
could embroider them beautifully, Martha!” 

“ Yes,” she said, without raising her head. 

“Then we want some pictures. We will have 
that little pencil sketch of yours framed, for me, 
I like it so much !” 

“Yes, and if we could only buy that land- 
scape painting that we saw yesterday. I mean 
the one where the water goes dashing down from 
a hillside, with a glimmer of sunlight upon its 
white bosom, and where the mountains lie linked 
along together, in the background, growing dim- 
mer and mistier in the distance, until it seems as 
though the last was but acloud from the soft 
heart of summer, melting away against the 
grand arch of blue! Mr. Preston thinks it is 
beautiful !” 

“Yes, and s0 it is, sweet, but it costs a great 
deal. But the face that we liked so mach. 
That would do!” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But I'd like it better if 
it wasn’t so quiet and soft in ita expressign. I 
believe, after all, that I don’t like these passion- 
less faces. I don’t care how calm the features 
are, if tho soul will but pour its intense light out 
from the eyes. I don't care that the face should 
be a perfect one, either, so that it has a strong, 
deep look, as though at times it could throw out 
to the enwrapt beholder the whole wide. inner 
life, throbbing itself onward to the music of the 
one great Masterhand. No, I don’t want that 
face. But you can have it, Thessy!” 

“No, we will find something else to agree 
upon. I don’t care a very great deal for that. 
How fine it will be, wont it? Then we will 
have the mantel-shelf covered over with little 
kuick-nacks, and the windows, do you remem- 
ber ?”” 

“©, yes, the moming-glory vines will nearly 
cover them. I like that the best of all because 


the scent of the flowers will bring the murmur- 
ing bees to us. Dear, dear! how can we wait! 
Then perhaps we ehall have a—”” 

“Canary?” I suggested, secing that she hesi- 
tated. 


“At least he said he should have to bring us ‘ 


one,” she answered, unconsciously nestling her 
head down in my lep. 

She did not peed to say more. I knew well 
enough who “he” was. 

“Is your heart beating very fast, Martha? ve 
Lasked playfully. “I have an idea that it al- 
ways makes itself remarkably busy while we are 
talking of a certain somebody. But listen a 
moment ; I thought I heard some one in the hall. 
If we have had a listener, they have been well 
entertained, without doubt. Let me go for a 
light—we wont sit in the dark any longer.” 

“Wait a little while, Theesy. Let's talk a 
few minutes longer, I can’t bear to have a light 
just yet. Tell me before you get one, how long 
you actually think it will be before we can fix 
our nest ?”” 

“0, five weeks, sotese: we get the fairies to 
help us.” 

“ Fairies will help us as much as any one, I 
take it,” she answered, while I raised her head 
from my knee and went aftera lamp. When 
the light was procured, I found a number of little 
chores that waited to be done, so I went about 
the house, and watched her as she sat by the low 
window looking eagorly out into the darkness. 

I knew well enough for whom she watched 
and waited, and [ smiled, a little quiet smile to 
myeclf, while I thought how poorly her separate 
actions agreed upon this one subject. Wher 
Rufus Preston was near her, she was as cool and 
unbending asa queen. She criticised him as 
though the right was hers, and tormented him 
continually in her quiet way with her sharp, 
pointed sarcasms. Once in a while she would 
be herself before, him it is true, but not often. 
For the momentary glimpse that she gave him 
of her heart she drew the bolts and bars a thou- 
sand times stronger than ever. And he was as 
unreadable as was she. Bat this evoning I knew, 
instinctively that she longed for his presence, 
although she did not tell meso. I knew, too, 
that all day she had been glad to see the hours 
fly by, because each one, in its going, brought 
the time of his calling nearer. Bat she waited 
in vain for him; he did not come, and the city 
bells chimed out the hour of nine. As she heard 
them she arose from her seat by the window, with 
a sad, half-cynical expression upon her face, and 
came towards me. 

“Well!” I said, smiling. 
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She looked me in the - face, and :thromgh her ; a sudden transformation -been brought abort ! 


eyes-her heart told me freely. of her secret. I 
thought then that her face was- like. the ideal 
picture of which she hed spoken. 

“Never mind,” I continued, “ there is another 
evening, Martha.” 

» “And I do not: care for that,” she answered, 
coloring. “I am glad everything is just as it 
is—that I am poor and plain, and that—” 

“Mr. Preston is handsome and rich,” I sug- 
geeted. . 

“Yes, anything. For being foolish we wo- 
men deserve to suffer, Thessy. Don’t let us 
say anything more about it, ever. IJ’ll put the 
whole subject in ‘a straight-jacket—let the light 
go out, and—that is all, dear.” 

Saying this, Martha took the lamp and togeth- 
er we went to our chamber; I to sleep, she to 
lie with eyes wide-sturing“intto the darkness—to 
hear the city clocks .tohl:for ‘the keurs as they 
died, and to foel what perhaps few women feel 
im life (because few are.as strong and true as was 
she), that if this one delicious cup of joy should 
pass from her lips, she should never find strength 
of heart to taste another. In all life there was 
bat one draught of nectar for her to sip. 

The night died away at last, and the san 
came up red and misty from the east, and with 
its rising life grew active again. We went into 
the city, Martha and I, to remain through the 
day (we were miltiners and the time was a busy 
one for us), and took our dinners with us. We 
talked a little of our room as we walked to town, 
but it seemed as far off as ever, the day when it 
should be fitted up to our liking. Dear, dear! 
it was so hard getting anything ahead, after all, 
and we had been trying the best we knew for 
months. 

It was quite late that night when we went 
home. Afur off the shadows were dusky upon 
the hills, and the tracks of the day were faint 
and dim in the west. How beautiful it was—i 
don’t know why I should remember it so plainly, 
but it seema to me that I shall never forget it. 
‘We did not speak of our front room through the 
evening, and did not go into it once to speculate 
upon the position of such a piece of furniture 
(imaginary of course), or the hanging of such a 
picture, as we had done evening after evening 
since the spring had come.. But in the morning, 
after we had eaten our breakfast, I said to Martha, 
putting my arm about her waist : 

“We must just take a look at our parlor before 
we go down town.” 

Se we went into it together. 

Goodness me! how we screamed as we threw 
open the door! How in all the wotld had éuch 





I rubbed my eyes to make sure that I was awakes 
Our room was furnished! Upon the floor thera 
was a handsome carpet, which looked, for all the 
world, like 9 beautiful bed.of flowers. In one 
corner a little damask-covered sofa was nestled, 
while to match it, about the room were scattered 
chairs and ottomans. At the windows there 
hang long, fleecy-white curtains, and upon the 
walls was the picture of the dashing water, and 
dim hills, together with the ideal face and a del- 
icate crayon sketch. . Under. the mirror (for 
there was one), was a table, and upon the table 
was a little writing-desk with a slip of peper 
hanging out from the side. Martha grasped it, 
while breathlessly we read : 

“The desk is, for Martha, the mirror for 
Theresa.” 

Martha’s face flushed crimson, and she ex- 
claimed, the, first: words that either of us had 
spoken since we entered the room : 

“ What can this mean !” 

“The fairies,” I answered, laughing. “Bat 
whose is the hand-writing ? is it familiar to you?” 

Martha shook her head. She was taking a 
peep into the little pearl-lined desk. 

“Who could have done this?” she murmured. 

“Sure enongh, who could?” I answered. 
“Mr. Preston wouldn’t do such a thing would 
he?” I added, laughingly. 

“T hope not, I’m certain!” she replied, pash- 
ing the desk away from her. (Privately speak- 
ing, reader, I think Martha had taken a sort of. 
heroic pleasure, the night before, in giving up 
every thought of the future connected with Mr. 
Preston. She did net relish the idea of taking 
her hopes out of their graves as bright and strong 
ae ever.) 

“And why?” I queried, a little roguishly. 
“Of course if he did do all those, which I must 
doubt somewhat, he did it for somebody ; and. 
since it could not be for you, it must have been 
for me, you know? You onght to be as happy © 
as a bird, Martha!” 

She did not quite fancy my way of reasoning, 
so she tarned her head away. Suddenly she 
said: 

“What can it mean about the mirror, Thessy! 
Do you remember what I said last night? O, 
dear, if—” 

She clasped her hands over her eyes and re- 
treated to the farthest corner of the room. 

“Some one did hear you, I know they did. 
Don’t you know I heard a noise in the hall, and 
our door was open all the evening. I guess Mr. 
Preston came, after all, but I take it that he play- 
ed the eaves-dropper.” 


“Bavos-dropper, Theresa * was that what you 
were saying?” said a voice, just at my elbow. 
. “Mr. Preston!’ I exclaimed. ‘We shall 
have to get our landlord (we hired the honse, 
with another small family, of him) to nail up our 
back door so that people can’t sly in upon us im 
this way. Never mind, your presence is quite 
acceptable. Come and see Martha's present.”” 

He was not expecting this, and so colored like 
& bashful girl, as I pointed him to the desk. 

“Isn't it beautiful?” I asked. “ But my gift 
is the mirror yonder. I take it that that means 
something.” 

(At this Martha came round at my elbow and 
gave me a sly nudge.) 

“ Where do you suppose all these things came 
from?” I queried, biting my lips to represe my 
laughter. 

“From the apholsterer’s, I’ll venture.” 

“0,1 didn’t doubt that. But how did they 
come here ?” 

“It must be that some one brought them !” 

« In—deed !” I exclaimed, taking breath. “I 
do not need to question you any farther. You 
have told us more than we were certain of, be- 
fore. We weren’t sure that they wore brought, 
even.” 

He laughed, and glanced at Martha. I was 
quite sure, then, he wanted me to leave the room. 

“I don’t think Martha is very well pleased 
with them,” I continued. 

“Why, Theresa!” she ejaculated, looking ap 
reproachfully. ‘ How could you say that!” 

“ You want more mirrors, you know you do, 
sweet!” I answered. “By the way, Mr. Pres- 
ton, shouldn’t you think Martha would have 
sense enough to leave the room? She knows as 
well as she wants to that you have something to 
say to me.” 

By the way that Mr. Preston and Martha 
colored, 1 knew that I had expressed their 
thoughts perfectly. Bat I did not care to 

“goin ahurry. 80 I staid awhile longer. When 
I went, perhaps I played eaves-dropper, and then 
again perhaps I didn’t. But certainly I have a 
distinct impression of hearing Mr. Preston say a 
great many fine things to somebody (I sup- 
pose it was to Martha), and of hearing her an- 
awer in a low, soft tone, that he was dearer than 
anybody in the world to her (the deceitful thing, 
she had always declared the same to me); and 
then I have a confused idea of sceing a door 
suddenly opened, and—who was it that ran as 
fast as their feet could fiy to get out of sight? 
and who didn’t succeed? And who was married 
that fall, in that samo front room t 

Ask Mr. Preston and Mar he! 
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THE CRANE GAMBLER. 


The following is published in several of the 
journals as « better from Hamburg: “A Span- 
ish gentleman, ome of the boldest over 
seen, keeps the bankers at the gaming-tables in 
the utmost alarm. He plays the maximum stake | 
nearly every time, and has so far won 1,500,000f. 
One of the directors of the bank has just returned 
from Paris, bringing a sum of two millions to 
increase the resources of the bank. Immediate- 
ly after his arrival, a notice was posted up at the 

aal, stating that the bank at rouge-ct-nolr 
would, for the future, consist of 300, instead 
of 200,000f., and that the maximum stake for 
each player would be 12,000f. instead of 8000f. 
People go in crowds from Frankfort to witness 
the daring and coolness of this i id gamester, 
who braves such a formidable bank, and bas 
given his word as a Castilian, that he will play 
till he has ruined it, or been ruined himself.”— 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
‘ 1 
Sc EREREREEEaaRenaeaRaEEEEEEEEE 
BOUGHT FRIEWDSHIP. 

“ Purchase not friends with ‘8; for when 
thou ceasest to give, ench fri will cease to 
Jove thee,” ia an old proverb which a friend of 
ours felt the full force of the other day. Some 
years ago, while in prosperity, he formed the ac- 
quaintance of a mn ly of intelligence and 
refinement. on whom showered presents with- 
out number and without. to cost. She in 
turn professed the most ardent attachment, and 
tho result was an engagement. Reverses recent- 
ly came, when Mr. +— and his presents ceased. 
Shortly his inamorate sent him a note statieg 
that as she was about to be married to anpther, 
it was time that the foolish flirtation carried on 
between herself and —— should cease. The sac- 
cessful rival is reported to be very wealthy. Poor 
—— is hesitating between suicide and whal- 
ing voyage.—New York Express. 





KIssmInG. 


Dr. Holmes says of kissing; “The memory 
of a kiss that Margaret of Scotland gave to Alain 
Chatier, has lasted four hundred years, and put 
into the heard of many an ilt-favored poet wheth- 
er Victoria or Eugene-weuld doas much by him, 
if she happened to pass him when he was asleep. 
And have we ever forgotten that the fresh cheek 
of young John Milton tingled under the lips of 
some high-born Italian beauty, who, I believe, 
did not think to leave her card by the side of the 
slumbering youth, but has beqeathed the memory 
of her pretty deed to all coming time? The 
sound of a kiss is not 60 loud as that of acannon, 
but ite echa. laste a deal longer.” 





HISTORY 
Hence, pageant history! hence, gilded chest! 
Smast planet in the universe of a 


Wide sea, that one continuous murmur breeds 

Along the pebbled shore of memory! 

Many old rotten timbered boats there be 

Upon thy raporous bosom magnified 

‘To goodly vestels; many a sd of pride, 

And golden-keeled, is left unlaunched and ayy. 
BATE. 


HAROLD. 
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HAROLD: 
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‘THE FALSE FRIEND! 
A TALE OF BOSTON. 





BY M. H. MAONAMARA. 





“Iurrisonep! Accused of murder! Good 
God, what fearful calamity is this!” 
The words were uttered, in a tone of exquisite 


anguish, by a gray-haired man who stood in the’ 


Ud 


saying that his opponent might make the best of 
it. He then departed from the place. Edward 
Harris was heard to say in the gambling-house 
that he would “fix him yet.” The clock struck 
two a few moments afterwards, and Harris 
departed. 

The next that was known of him, he was found 
bending over the body of his murdered opponent, 
and his clothes saturated with blood. The 
watchman who discovered him declared that he 
had heard a low shriek, and that, as soon aspos- 
sible, he had reached the spot and found Harris 
8s above described. There seemed a strong 


centre of a richly-farnished apartment of a large | probability of the young man’s guilt, from the 
mansion situated in the very heart of the city of ; fact that he had lost a large sum of money to the 


Boston. 
The old man’s hands were clasped wildly be- 


fore him ; his lips tightly compressed, and his | 


whole appearance denoting intense and painful 
agitation. 
He seemed but little affected at the personifica- 
tion of terrible grief at his side. Experience in 


his profession had hardened his heart, and what | 


he now bebeld was, to him, but am ordinary 
event of life. 
The officer had just brought intelligence that 


the son of Benjamin Harris, the old man above | 
méntioned, had been arrested upon a charge of | 


murder, perpetrated under peculiar circumstances, 
and in a manner that left but litde doubt of the 
guilt of the prisoner. 

Mr. Harris walked the room for 2 moment with 
an uneven step ; and at length, having somewhat 
calmed his agitation, he turned to the officer, 
and, in « broken voice, requested him to give the 
details of the terrible catastrophe. The officer 
did so, and the following is the substance of his 
narrative : 

Edward Harris had, at an early hour the 
evening before, entered a certain gambling hell 
of the city, and there he encountered a most no- 
torious gamester, with whom Harris, not knowing 
his character, at once commenced to play. Their 


game continued for some hoars, until at last | 
Harris detected his opponent at cheating, and | 
| large, white and brilliant. But his dark eyes 


boldly accused him of the fact; this the latter 
stoutly denied, and, upon the former reiterating 
his assertion, the latter boldly declared him a 
liaz. Harris. sprang to his feet, and with one 
blow of his fist, he felled the faleg gamegter to 
the ground. 

With muttered curses the latter arose and 
darting upon Harris, sought to pull him down. 
He was evaded, however, and Harris again struck 
him. The latter then seemed suddenly to recover 
his self-possession, and with a triumphant langh 
proclaimed that he had cheated, and ended by 


Before him stood an officer of the law. * 


murdered man; that he had threatened him, and 
followed him out shortly after his departure. 
When arrested, Harris coolly stated his entire 
innocence, and said, that the same shriek which 
had attracted the attention of the watchman, 
called him to the spot, and thet, arriving but 


* few moments before, he was detected in an ex- 





amination of the man’s wound, and arrested in 
that position. 

Such were the circumstances under which Ed- 
ward Harris was arrested ; and, to even the most 
unprejadiced and dispassionate observer, there. 
seemed a strong probability of guilt. 

When the officer left Mr. Harris, he carried the 


message to his son, that he would shortly visit ° 


him in his prison; not, however, before he had 
engaged the most eminent legal talent that money 
could command. 
_ Mr. Harris then seizing the bell rope, sum- 
moned a servant. 

“John, is my nephew in?” 

“Yes, sir.” f 

“Call him hither.” 

In a‘few moments the door opened, and a 
young man entered the apartment. Ho was a 
tall, finely built man, of about twenty-five or six 
years of age. His face was swarthy and of oval 
cast, with hair suiting his complexion, thrown 
back from a full and intellectual forehead. His 
features were nearly faultless in mould, his teeth, 


beamed with haughty and passionate fire, min- 
gled with a sinister gleam, which, added to the 
disdainful curl of the lip, gave to his face an ex- 
pression akin totreachery. In hie motions he was 
nervously rapid, retaining one position scarcely 
an instant. He was dressed faultlessly in a suit 
of black clothes, and came into the room with a. 
short, qujck step. 

“You sent for me, uncle—” 

“Yes, yes, to communicate fearful tidings! 
Your cousin is in prison, charged with murder!” 
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~’ Good heavens!” exclaimed the young man, 
with s sudden start, while the sinister glance 
came, with a transient flash, to hiseyes. “Good 
Reavens, has it come to this?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried the old man, in a voice of 
anguish. “Reckless of character, of life, and 
spurning my advice, and defying my control, 
he has given himself up to wild licentiousness and 
mad dissipation, until at last the prison impedes 
his farther progress !”” 

“Thad feared that some disaster would over- 
take him, but, great God! I had never expected 
so terrible a finale as this. My poor, unfortn- 
nate cousin?’ And the young man buried his 
face in his hands and seemed to give way to pas- 
sionate grief. 

Mr. Harris gazed on him for a few moments 
with a look of deep sympathy, seemingly forget- 
fal of his own sorrow and misfortune; and then 
going up to him, he placed his hand kindly upon 
Kis shoulder, saying : 

“Come, Harold, you take the blow too deeply 
to heart. Come, my kind boy, let us take meas- 
ures for his safety !’”” 

“You speak well, uncle, this is no time for 
grief ; I am glad that you bear up so bravely. I 
cannot believe that my poor cousin is guilty! 
With all his faults he would never, never con- 
ceive, much less execute so terrible a crime as 
this !”” 

” Ay, with all his faults my poor boy is inno- 
cent of this. I believe it, and God knows it !” 

When Harold lifted his face from his hands, 
No tears were visible ; but his face was flushed, 
and his dark eyes strangely gleaming. 

But buried in his own sad thoughts the old 
man noticed not the peculiar expression o his 
face, but hurrying on his outer garments, he and 
his nephew, left the mansion. 





Edward Harris, who now stood accused of the 
terrible crime of murder, was a young man about 
twenty-three years of age. In appearance he 
was the opposite of his cousin, Harold Stanly. 
He was of a tall and graceful figure; dark blue 
eyes, and brown, curling hair, with dignified and 
intellectual featares. ‘The expression of his face 
was manly and candid, and such as would win 
the’ confidence of every student of human nature. 
He was open and generous toa fau't ‘Nhe only 
child of his father, he had been spoiled by over- 
ihdulgence, and naturally of a quick, impulsive 
temperament, he could ill brook control. Early 
in life he was his own master, and over his actions 
his father seldom or ever attempted control. 

* fis father, one of the moét prominent of Bos- 
ton merchants, with nearly ‘a’ million of money, 
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never stinted his allowance, but was always ready 
to gratify his whims, forhe loved him witha 
deep and fervent affection. 

The coming of Harold Stanly, whose mother 
died long before he had attained his majority, 
gave an impetus to the extravagant desires of 
Edward, and his cousin it was who first intro- 
duced him, as it were, to the realities of life ; 
under a garb of friendship and generosity, 
Harold Stanly covered a corrupt and deceitfal 
heart. He lured Edward on, step by step, mnti¥ 
at last he was initiated into the darkest mys- 
teries of city life. He it was who first imtro- 
duced young Harris to 2 gambling hell; and 
who, when the latter, bound by his passion for 
play, turned about and hypocritically exposta- 
lated with him on the folly of his cotrse ; but not 
until he had convinced himself that, for the time, 
Edward was under the banefel control of his own 
passions. 

With his artfal ways and seeming steadmesd 
of dispesition, Harold Stanly had entwined him- 
self about the heart of his uncle, until at length, 
the latter thought him a ntodel youth, and placed 
in him the utmost confidence. 

When Mr. Harris mourned over the folly and 
extravagance ot his son, the point would be taken 
up by Harold, who would cheer the old man 
with the hope that Edward would one day give 
up his evil ways, and become a staid and exem- 
plary man. 

Edward never suspected the dark, designing 
nature of his false consin ; busied in seeking the 
gratifications of his own passions, and naturafly 
of an unsuspicions temperament, he never im- 
agined that such a thing as falsehood an¢ dectit 
could be nourished in a heart so nearly retated 
to his own. 

But a deep scheme Iny beyondalf this. It was 
no ordinary one. Hardld was actuated in his 
course, not so mach by ill will or hatred to Ed- 
ward, as by a determined intention of supersed~ 
ing him in the good graces ‘of his father; to 
make himself his heir; and, failing in this, he 
would not scruple to proceed to the ditest ex- 
tremities. Time passed oh: Bat all the folly 
and waywardness of Edward could not alienate 
the affection of his father. The latter expostn- 
lated with his son; he threatened, and implored ; 
all in vain—yet the old man loved him still. 
Harold Stanly at last became convinced that he 
could never achieve his desire by waiting for 
such an event; then he determined on another 
course—dark and consummate villain that he was 
—what that course was will soon be plainly 
evident to the reader. ' 

In the boudoir of a splendid mansion, standing 
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in a.fashionable quarter of the city, was seated a 
young and divinely beautiful woman. Her dark 
and lustrous tresses hung down upon shoulders 
pure as Parian marble. Her dark, lustroug eyes, 
beaming with pensive sweetness, were bent upon 
her embroidery, and her ripe, red lips were 
slightly parting, and her full round cheeks tinged 
with the rare beanty of the full blown rose. She 
was a being of more than ordinary beauty. Her 
heart ahone out from the liquid depths of her 
large and handsome eyes; and her smile was 
brighter than a sunbeam of a June morning. 
Rarely beautiful, she sat, ever and anon slightly 
lifting her head, as if listening for an approaching 
footstep. This beautiful being was Marion Lee, 
the beloved of Edward Harris. They had met 
under peculiar circumstances, at one of the fash- 
ionsble watering places. . Marion with some 
friends was out upon the river, and more than a 
mile distant from the shore, when the yacht in 
which she was, by some mismanagement was 
suddenly overturned. Edward was passing them 
in a small sail boat which he occupied alone, and 
seeing the catastrophe, he tacked about, and low- 
ering his sail rapidly, he cast out his anchor; 
and, seeing one of the lady passengers of the 
yacht—thore were but two—floating down with 
the current, he sprang into the sea, and swam 
rapidly towards her, while the rest of the passen- 
gers, three in number, remained clinging to the 
boat. He reached her as she was sinking for the 
seco time, and, grasping her securely with one 
arm, he made towards his boat, but ere he reached 
it, another yacht appeared upon the scene and he 
was lifted with his nearly senseless burden aboard. 

From that moment a warm and fervent at- 
tachment sprang up between them, and ere three 
months had passed over their heads they were 
affianced. Marion loved Edward with a most 
devoted affection. Buta period was approach- 
ing which was to test the strength of that love 
most cruelly. 

Marion was recalling this sweet reminiscence, 
with « fluttering heart, when the door opened, 
and the name of Horace Stanly was announced. 

He entered, and bowing gracefully, he said : 

“Miss Marion, I would not intrude my pres- 
ence upon you at such an early hour, did I not 
come on a sad and imperative mission !” 

“ You are welcome, sir ; but what has occurred 
that is so important, that you speak so formally ?” 

“T came on behalf of my unfortunate cousin.” 

“Heavens! What has happened? Is Edward 
ill! Speak, speak, in heaven’s name !” 

And Marion darted from her seat, clasped 
her hands and looked upon the dark face of 
Herold, with a wild gaze of entreaty. The sin- 
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ister gleam was in his eye, and he seemed gloat- 
ing over the suspense in which he held her. At 
last he said : 

“No, Edward is not ill, on the contrary he is 
in the best of health—” 

“Thank God!” cried Marion, gratefully, as 
she sank into a seat. 

“1 repeat,” continued Harold, “that he is in 
the best of health—but he is in prison.” 

“In prison!” mattered Marion, confounded. 

“ Yes, in prison !” repeated Harold, harshly. 

“ And for what!" asked Marion, recovering 
somewhat her composure. 

“For murder!” answered Harold, with ill-dis- 
guised triumph. 

“For marder!” shrieked Marion, springing 
wildly to her feet ; “for murder—O, God, it can- 
ttot, cannot be!” And the poor maiden clasped 
her hands, while to her face came an expression 
of most unutteruble woe. 

“Yes, for murder, committed lastnight. And 
he is guilty, for he was found bending over the 
body of his victim ?” 

“Tis false, ’tis false! My Edward would 
never, never be guilty of so foula crime! ’Tis 
the work of some wicked enemy! ’Tis false!” 

And the eyes of Marion Lee flashed proudly, 
and her fine form was drawn to its full height, 
and her breast heaved with indignant emotion. 
The eyes of Harold quailed before her proud 
glance, and a tremor passed through him as she 
cried: “’Tis the work of some wicked enemy !” 

“TI pray Heaven that he may be innocent; but 
the proof is terribly conclusive. His career for 
the past two month has not been croditable to 
him—he is a notorious gambler, a libertine—” 

“Peace, sir! Speak not of Edward Harria 
thus tome! It is enough for me to know that 
he is in prison! I know his faults, and I know 
his virtues. I know, for my heart tells me, that 
he is innocent!” And Marion moved proudly 
from the room. 

“By Jove, she’s a noble woman! I'd risk 
my life to win her, and Iwill!” And Harold 
Stanly left the house. 





In a narrow cell, containing nothing but an 
iron bed, on which was laid a hard mattress, a 
chair and a table, sat Edward Harris. His dark 
locks were dishevelled, his fine face palo, and 
marked with traces of suffering and anxious 
thought and his head was Yesting languidly on his 
open palm. His past life rose before him like a 
drama, And he shuddered as his follies passed 
in review before his conscience-stricken gaze. 

It was the first time for years that he had ever 
pondered upon the folly of his career; and now 
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as he thought, he felt himself visited with just 
‘punishment. His aged and indulgent father had 
just left his prison; his presence had touched 
Edward to the heart, and he bitterly regretted 
that he had ever given the old man cause for sor- 
row ; and, in his innermost soul, he determined 
that should he pass safely through the trying 
ordeal, his future life should atone for the follies 
of the past. 

Buried in his mournful reflections, he scarcely 
noticed the opening of his prison door, and it 
was not until a soft white hand was laid upon 
his brow, that he noticed the presence of a visitor. 
He looked up. 

“ Marion !” 

“Edward!” 

A moment more and they were clasped wildly 
in each other’s arms. 

“ Marion, dearest, do you love me still, do you 
believe me innocent? O, God, this is too much 
joy” 

«Yes, Edward, you are the same to me as 
ever—yes, my poor Edward, I believe you inno- 
cent, a8 firmly as I believe in God!” 

“ Heaven bless you, Marion! I fear not now 
to face the charge !’” 

“Fear not, Edward. God in his own good 
time will make your innocence apparent.” 

“Ay, Marion, that God whom I have so long 
forgotten, whose laws I have so often broken, is 
now my only dependence: I am involved in a 
strange and intricate web. A powerful chain of 
evidence is against me, and it is only with, God’s 
aid that I can substantiate my innocence.” 

“Te is our best and highest trust,” said Marion. 

Thus conversing, an hour passed rapidly away 
and Marion at length departed. Her maid 
awaited her outside the cell door, and in company 
they left the prison. 

The events related in the foregoing chapters 
were enacted many years ago. We must now 
Jeave the fashionable quarter of the city, and pass 
‘to that purlieu of crime and wretchedness, Ann 
Street, now North Street, somewhat more refined. 
.., In one of the dismal and wretched caverns of 
the place, we now find ourselves. The stone 
walls were mildewed with moisture, and the sick- 
ening smell of bad tobacco and worse liquor 
greets the nostrils, and the dense, close atmos- 
phere is nearly overpowering. A number of men 
and women are scattered throughout the cellar, 
engaged with cards, pipes and rum. Bacchan- 
alian songs are being sang by men whose throats 
are hoarse from the constant friction of fire-water ; 
and loud laughter, and obscure jokes, are being 

andied about, and all is noise, riot and confusion. 
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Ata rickety table in one corner of the difnrad 
place are seated three mien. One of them, wrapped 
in a heavy cloak and far cap, the broad visor of 
which nearly concealed his face, was earnéstly 
engaged in conversation, and his whispered tones 
and the fashioriable shape of his garments prd- 
claimed that his position in society but ill ac- 
corded with his presént place or company. 

“Did you have much trouble in sécuring the 
lady, or did she fall quietly into the trap ?” 

“Not mach, the night was dark, and we muf- 
fled her head before she could cry Pills! The 
team was handy, and we slipped her in, and in a 
few minutes we had the gal tight and sound in 
old Wilson’s crib,” replied one of the men in in- 
swer to the cloaked stranger. 

“ She’s a tough un, Bob, aint she? An’ cool 
as a cucumber,” cried the last speaker’s compan- 
ion, pulling fiercely at his long, black, bristling 
beard. 

“She is that, cuss her! She called the pair 
on us villains and scoundrels, and said as how 
she’d fix us—didn’t cry one bit, though !”” 

“ Well so much for that point, my plans are 
working right—” 

“Yes, we’s done your work well; so, now, 
come down with the dimes, this ete city’s gettin’ 
hot, and we must trayvel !” 

“That’s the talk! We wants double money,” 
cried the man with the beard. 

“I wont dispute but the job was done, well ; 
but the sum which you demand is much more 
than we agreed upon,” replied the stranger. 

“Well wot if it is?” cried one of the desper- 
adoes. ‘You'll make your fortin by the opera- 
tion. Men wont risk their necks now-a-days for 
nothin’. Sodown with the dust, or we'll blow !” 

“ That’s 60, by Jupiter !” exclaimed the other. 

“ And wot’s more,” continued the first speaker, 
“we ran awfal risk ; for when we laid the chap 
out, & watchman, and that ere Harris you wants 
be rid off, came down on our heels and we on’y 
’scaped by the skin o’ our teeth !” 

“ Just 80 eggsactly,” cried his companion, whd 
was content to endorse the assértions of his pal. 

“Well, well,” replied the ‘cloaked stranger, 
carelessly, ‘‘ we will not dispute the matter further 
—here’s the money.” And pulling a well staffed 
wallet from his pocket, he took ont a large roll 
of bills, and handed them to the villains, who 
carefally counted and divided them. 

“ Has yer got that ere Harris all right, d’ye 
think, sur?’ said one of the villains, as he 
crammed his money into a belt which he pulled 
from his breast. 

“ Yes,” cried the stranger, in a tone of exulta- 
tion, “no earthly power can save him now 1” 
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The strahgét now arose, and Whispering to 
- one of the men, he was about to move away fol- 
fowed by the Jatter, but his cloak, catching about 
his chair, was dragged down from his face atid 
he stood revealed, Harold Stanly! With a mut- 
tered curse, he wrapped his cloak again about 
him, and followed by thé man passed down to a 
distant end of the cavern. 

They then passed up a narrow flight of steps, 
and in a moment more found themselves ina 
long, narrow entry, lighted by a large oil lamp; 
they moved down this passage for a few yards, 
and at last paused before a door. Here the man 
took a key from his pocket, which he handed to 
Stanly, and then, with a sinister grin, he wished 
him luck, and departed for the place where he 
had left his brother raffian. Harold Stanly, plac- 
ing the key in the lock, turned back the bolt, 
opened the door, and found himself face to face 
with Marion Leet 





Let us return for a few moments to the cavern. 

Louder and more boisterous grew the noise, as the 
potent fire-water reached the brains of the revel- 
lers. Some of them, overcome with drink, drop- 
ped helplessly to the floor, others, maddened by 
its terrible influence, danced wildly around, shout- 
ing and shrieking, until they, too, fell senseless 
tothe ground. Bat the two villains who had 
received the money from Stanly, paid no heed to 
the noise ; but sat at a table with their bottle be- 
fore them, deeply absorbed in play. 
* At times they would dispute, and then their 
Dblasphemies were terrible to listen to. But they 
played on, each seeking to relieve the other of his 
share of the spoils. At last, the one called Bob, 
who took a second place in the conversation with 
Barold, won nearly all his companion’s money, 
and was now gloating over the pile as it lay be- 
fore him on the table. The eyes of the other 
were flashing with drunken rage. An instant he 
looked upon his companion with a deadly glare, 
and then sprang upon him with a detnon’s fury, 
and planged a knife deep into his breast! 

With a cry of pain and feat, the latter stagper- 
ed to the door and then rushed out into the street. 
He cried wildly for help, and in a few moments a 
crowd had collected about him, and a couple of 
‘watchmen, attracted by the noise, came hurriedly 
to the spot, atid in a short time he was taken to 
the hospital. His treacherous comrade effected 
his escape. 

‘We teft Harold Stanly, standing in the pres- 
ence of Marion Lee. Shé looked upon Stanly 
for a moment with much indignation. That he 
was the author of ker present misfortune she was 





well aware, ivilig gleasred the knowledge from 
the conversation of the raffians who had forcibly 
carried Ker away. The eyes of thé accomplished 
villain fetl before her flashing gaze; bat recovering 
himself, he forced a sneer to his lips and said : 

“T have caged you at last, my lady bird! 
You who have scotned my love, for the love of a 
boy! Ihad sworn long ago to possess you—and 
Ihave kept my wotd!” 

“It is to you, then, that I am indebted for my 
present confinement! I had suspected you were 
a villain, Harold Stanly—but never the deep 
villain thet you have proved! Perhaps your vil- 
lany is greater thdn even I dare imagine!” said 
Marion, significattly. 

“What, women f” cited Harold, whose face 
had suddenly grown deadly palv. “Do you dare 
to insimaate—” 

“J insinusite nothing, sit—but I suspect mach” 

“Suspect what you please, then, I care not! 
Ihave you safe—you are mine, mine! More 
than mine a few hours hence, when your boy 
lover will be swinging on the gallows !” cried 
Harold, fiercely. 

A shiver ran through the frame of Marion, and 
her face bécame a shade paler, but she faltered 
tot when she said : 

“« My treet is in God, Harold Stanly ; the in- 
nocence of Edward Hatris will be made manifest, 
to the confasion of his enemies—end that he has 
‘enemies, my present position atnply proves!” 

“Yes, yes! J am his enemy! The deadliest 
he has ever had—I hate him as fiercely as I love 
you, you, madam, who have scorned and trant- 
pled on my heart!” cried Harold Stanly, as he 
strode rapidly up and dowh the apartment. 

“Ha! I thought as much! It is throng 
your villanous machinations that he is now in 
prisot—my own heart ant your base actions tell 
me so.” . 

“You are right!” eriet Harold, boldly, as he 
paused before the dauntless Marion. “What 
more do you know, or wish to know ?” 

“No mote! Keep your dark secrets withia 
the recesses of your own bad heart. You #ill re- 
pent theee confessions by-and-by.” 

“Fear not,@mnadam, you will never breathé 
them! I shall make it a sacred duty with you 
fo keep them. I battle for a purpose !” 

“ Ay, and a dark, foul one!” said Marton, 
cotitemptiously. x 

‘The eyes of tlie villain were flashing with rage, 
Bus he was somewhst awed by the dignified and 
determined position of Marion Lee, whom, wher 
he first eritered the apartritnt, he had expected to 
see, spiritless and in tears. 

“JT shall leave you for « time Mation Lee! 





But when next I.see you, I shal] make you repent 
your language. Remember!” 

And without waiting for an answer, he turned 
about and left the room, locking the door careful- 
ly after him. He then left the house by a secret 
passage. 

Upon his departure Marion cast herself upon 
@ lounge, and gave way to tears. The courage 
which upheld her in the presence of the villain 
Stanly, now entirely deserted her. At length, 
recovering her composure, she threw herself upon 
her knees and prayed long and fervently. 





The merchant, Benjamin Harris, sat alone in 
his study. His face was paleand wan. Greatly 
had he changed the last few days. The lines 
about his mouth were deeper, his brow more fur- 
rowed, and an expression of helpless sorrow 
rested like a cloud on his countenance. At times 
he would heave a deep sigh and gaze mourofally 
about him, as though searching for the form of 
his imprisoned son. 

He had done all he could for his boy, but he 
felt he had little to hope for. The evidence 
against him was powerful, and, so far as circam- 
stantial evidence could be, conclusive. But he 
hoped against hope. He had another cause for 
‘orrow. The mysterious disappearance of Marion 
Lee. Her family was thrown into the profound- 
est misery. Search had been made for her every- 
where, but no tidings of her could be had. Her 
disappearance was kept a secret from Edward, 
and Mr. Harris, who loved her as his own child, 
was nearly broken-hearted at this accumulation 
of misfortunes. 

“While he eat thus, buried in his great grief, 
the door of his study was opened, and a servant 
announced, ‘ Dr. Bartoa !”” 

A fine, portly gentleman entered the room, his 
fat, handsofne face shining with satisfaction ; and 
walking quickly over to Mr. Harris, he.grasped 
his hand, exclaiming : 

“My poor’ friend, I’ve. grest good news! 
Don’t move, now, pray don’t! Keep cool!” 

And the good doctor, brimming full of excite- 
ment himself, sat down and wiped the dew from 
his brow, and endeavored to calnyhimself with a 
pinch of snaff. 

“ There is no good news for me, doctor, J fear, 
said the old merchant, sadly, “my poor boy—” 

“That's it, sir, that’s it—it’s all right—now 
don’t get excited, pray don’t—Edward’s innocent 
—full confession—villain dying—told all—now 
keep cool—pray do—here ’tis!”” 

‘While the kind-hearted doetor was giving vent 
to his thoughts in fits and starts, he had been fum- 
bling in his pocket, and be now Inid before Mr. 
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Harris a folded manuscript, which the latter 
eagerly snatched apd read. As he ran an, the 
face of the poor merchant gradually brightened, 
and soon a look of joy illuminated his whole 
countenance, and, wheu he had concluded, he 
cast it down, clasped his hands gratefully, and 
sank tearfully on his knees and thanked God. 

The good doctor laughed, rubbed his hands, 
snuffed eagerly, wiped his eyes and kept murmur- 
ing “good, good 1” 

He had brought a confession, which he had 
taken down at the request of a dying man in the 
hospital ; the man who had been so treacherously 
attacked and stabbed by his comrade in the cav- 
ern. The substance of the confession said, that 
Harold Stanly had hired himee|f—the dying 
man—and another, to watch Edward Harria, 
and to involve him in some difficulty which would 
eventually get him out of the way. That they 
had followed Edward into the gambling hase on 
the night of the marder, and were witnesses to 
his trouble with the gambler—heard the threat of 
Harris to “fix him,” and knowing that Edward 
must take the same road home, they followed the 
gambler from, the place, attacked and robbed him, 
and left him dead on the ground. That they 
had seen Harris from a distant hiding place, leave 
the gambling house, and stoop over the body of 
the dead man; and it said, furthermore, that if 
the watchman had not so suddenly appeared, they 
would have seized Harris for the murder. 

The confession also told of the abduction of 
Marion Lee, and her place of imprisonment. 
The confession was taken down in the presence 
of a number of witnesses, and shortly afterwards 
the man died. 

It was placed before the proper authorities 
and shortly afterward Edward Harris was liber- 
ated. The police in company with Edward, 
old Mr. Harris, and Mr. Lee, went down to Ann 
Street, broke into the place where Marion was 
confined, and found the brave-hearted girl upon 
her knees, and in tears. 

Ina moment Edward was at her side. She 
looked up, and with a joyful cry was clasped in 
his arms. He kissed the poor maiden’s cheek, 
but her face was cold. She had swooned upon 
his breast. When she returned to consciopsness 
she found herselfat home, and by her side him to 
whom she had, through all his trials, proved so 
faithful, Edward Harris. 

Marion and Edward were united a few weeks 
afterwards—a joyful ending to all their sorrows. 

Nothing was heand of Harold Stanly, byt it was 
rumored that, on the discovery of his villany, he 
had entered the army and fell, bravely fighting, 
at the memorable storming of Vera Cruz. 
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Ar a steamboat landing in ono of the beautiful 
towns on the St. Lawrence, there lay the large 
ang magnificent steamer Brockville, early one 
evening, jast ready to start wpon her course down 
the river. The shrill roar of the escape pipes, 


the busy movements of the crew, the arrival of | 


paseongers and freight, and the harried voices of 
command, inquiry and adieu, all served to form 
@ scone the most indifferent pbserver could not 
bave beheld without interest, in the ‘gathering 
twilight of that coming night. 

For thore is in the simplest embarkation some 
thitlg of the melancholy and uncertainty whieh 
belongs to the last great voyage of every humana 
being. The flags may wave, and the streamers 
float proudly from the masthead, and the son 
may shine, and the deep waters scarcely ripple as 
they kiss the shores, but we know that all our 
hopes of a prosperons and happy passage may 
be wrecked in an hour, so little has man, with ail 
his wanderful works, yet echicved towards taking 
his destiny from the most minute and continual 
providences of Ged. 

Among the last of the passengers coming 
board pf the Brockville on the trip to which-we 
now refer, was a young lady, scarcely seventeen 
years of age, and of such angelic beanty and 
grace that every eye restiug upon her followed. 
her movements with detight. She was the only 
child of the wealthy Colonel Ridout, of Mon- 
treal, one of the largest steamboat owners of the 
St. Lawrence, and was now retaming to her 
splendid home, attended by a singlomaid. Often 
had Ada been up and down the mighty etream, 
with her father, and well had she treasured up the 
intricate turns and windings of the channel amid 
ite rapids and its thousand islands, as wo shall 
soon have occasion to reveal. 

For a moment, as Ada Ridout came in over 
the planks, she bent a quick ard searching glance 
upon the faces of the passengers clustered on the 
guards. This glance sufficiently attested that 
she was in hopes of seeing some fumiliar counte- 
nance among them, and s look of disappoint- 
ment fliv®d over her lovely face, as she turned 
away in the.direction of the bedies’ cabin. 

“« Walter is not here, something evil -has‘hap- 
pened !” she could have been heard to. whisper to 





her maid, in qulek and gasphig tones. ‘He seid 
he would certainly come down in the Brockville, 
this very trip, and meet me as I came aboard, 
bue.Ido not see Ire 1” ‘ 

Again the expectant girl came to a halt, leok- 
ing around upon the fuces presented to her view, 
bus mo sign of recogwition appeared on her fta- 
tures or in her eyes. It was evident that her 
Walter was riot there. 

“It's too bad,” said-the maid. “But these 
men never have any regard for the feelings of as 
women—” i 

“Hash, Hetty,” interrupted Ada, as tears 
dimmed her eyes.‘ Walter would have kept his 
prontise if he had been able todo so. I feel that 
8 terrible calamity has happened. Some enemy 
who knew of his—of our approaching marriage. 
—ha!” and she started, as her eyes rested upoa 
& person who was just then coming aboard, ‘‘ that 
man, again! Let us hasten to the cabin!” 

But ere the poor girl could make her way 
through the surroanding crowd, the object of her 
dread and dislike advanced to her side, laying his 
hand as roughly as boldly upon her arm, and 
saying : 

“How dye do, Miss Ada? 
you agin, you may be sure!” 

He was one of the two pilots of the boat. Phe 
maiden turned towards him with sach a look of 
seorn and disgust'that he momentarily qusiled 
beneath it. But there was a something infernal, 
for all that,in the exprossion resting on his hang» 
dog visege, and something which Ada felt and 
feared had-some reference to her missing lover. 

“ You have.seen him?” she gasped. 

“ ¥oukin think so, miss,” was his reply. “Pr 
‘ape beqwas here a little while azo, comin’ dowa 
the river to meet you, ‘eording to’grecmeat. Guly 
be might have gone overbeard a little suddenly 
—througl somebody’s aid—so that he fn't likely 
to come to your sweet.arms jistat Present—that’s 
all!” 

“Fiend, you’ve mardered him! I will have 
you arrested |” 

“ Softly, mixes. You wont do nothing o’ 
kind. I’m the only chap that can pilot a AG 
down the Lachine Rapids on sich a uight as this 
Yere one that’s comin’, you know, and you 
wouldn’t be 60 cruel as:to keep all these peoples 
a-waitin’ bere titi. niorning, in course not. Be 
sides, you know that I was only a-joking! I 
dare say your doll “il turn up all right in good 
season. in any case, you know, there must be 
proof, nies, proof before you can do much in a 
legal line, and-whst is the proof agin me? . Sup- 
posing, now, jisséox tum, supposing I'd puba fele 


I’m glad to see 


\ ler I didn’t like-ootof the way, by fetehin’ hie 


ome on the guards and droppin’ him ever 
board—” 

Ada threw up her arms in'sueh a way as to 
check the ruffian’s speech, unable to hear more. 
‘Wish a low cry of anguish, and a countenance 
pale as death, she reeled into the: arms of her 
maid, and was slowly conducted away towacds 
the ladies’ cabin. 

“Gone, gone!” she moaned. ‘“ My dear Wal- 
ter has been killed by thas fiend! 0, God, have 
metcy upon me! Ard those pilots, did you see 
them both, Hetty? This manand the one look- 
ing down the companion way a thomeat ago, 
both deadly enemies of mine, while professing to 
be my lovers, and each regarding the other as a 
vival. Alas, alas, it’s wicked, Hetty, bat I wish 
these two wretches would now kill each other oa 
my sole account, I do !” 

The maid smiled through her sympathetic 
tears, and said a great many cheering things to 
her mistress, declaring that Walter Nerwood was 
young and strong, wary of people he did not 
Tike, and sure to take good care of himself if 
only for her sake—that God is merciful to those 
who traly love, and that Walter would come out 
safe in the end, whatever his present peril, and 
everything else her simple and faithful heart 
could suggest. More than that, in order to keep 
her mistress from brooding over her sorrow, Hiet- 
ty asked her to narrate how the two pilots, had 
dultivated her acquaintance while she was passing 
to and fro on the river, how they had preanmed 
to ask her hand in marriage, how they had been 
rejected, how they had both sworn to be revenged, 
and had become her most wicked and dangerous 
foes, as well as foes of each other. Thus the 
‘mistress and maid conversed about the past, and 
eommenced taking counsel for the future, while 
& sitlister occurrence was preparing between the 
two pilota, as we shall now duly record. 

‘The first of them, the one we have seen com- 
ing aboard of the steamer, on ascending to the 
upper deck, found himself in the.vieinity of his 
co-laborer and his supposed rival. He had been 
adboie, taking a number of drams at a liquor- 
boeth on the wharf, and had eome off with a 
fhushed face, a lowering brow and bloodshot eyes, 
allnow attesting that he was ready for any deed 
ef violence and blood. ‘Both he and his confrere 
were men of middle age, brawny-ernied and 
broad-shouldered, rude ahd rough in disposition, 
besides having enough of lawless eelfishnces and 
wmboly passion to seck possession of the colonel’s 
beaatiful child. Both professed to have had such 
® cause of hatred against the fother as to answer 
for any wrong they might show Miss Ada, and 
ee each had resolved. in-dis own. base heast that 
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the first fortunate hour should place her irrevo- 
cably ig his power. 

As the two pilots, after meeting on the upper 
deck, turned away towards the wheel-house, their 
eyes met in a cold and malignant glance of 
bitterness and rivalry. 

“Now that the youngster is out o’ the way!” 
said the one we have seen addressing Ada, “ the 
girl shall be mine!” 

“No, carse you,” smne the remorse, “she shall 
be mine !” 

‘Theoe brief words were uttered so plainly gud 
determinedly as to be an electric spark epplied.te 
all their long-slumbering hate. For a moment 
they seemed about to rash upon each other, tear 
ing and destroying, like two fierce bloodhounds, 
but the sharp voice of the captain broke the 
spell of violence, and they retreated sullenly to 
their pos’ of duty. 

The last box of freight was trandled sboerd 
of the steamer, the last passenger arrived, the 
fastenings were cast off, the mighty engines com- 
menced their labors, and the Brockville darted 
eway on her flight down the river. 

For three hours, and until the arrival of the 
steamer at the first of the Lachine Rapids, noth- 
ing of importanee occurred. True, the captain 
had heard the pilots swearing and recriminating 
each other at intervals, though not violeitly 
enoagh to forbid a hepe that they woujd grt 
quiet. But, about the tume when the Brockville 
began to feel the force of the rapids, it became 
evident that something was going wrong in the 
wheel-house, she veering first one way then 
the other, abruptly altering her cou veral 
points from the true one, and momentarily threat- 
ening to run against some one of the many 
sunken rocks clustered beside the narrow 
channel. 

“Thunder! what means all this?” inquired 
the honest captain (who was a new and inexper- 
ienced commander) of his elerk, as he started up 
in his office. 

“The pilots must be drank!” was the reply, 
a both prepared to visit the whoel-house. 

“(A fight, they’re having a rough and tumble, 
the pilots are, and the boy’s steering,” cried 


somebody on the upper deck. “Look out, there, 
somebody do something, or we shall be brought 
up standing !” 


Be the-trouble whatever it might, it was now 
plain that trouble had arisen in the. wheel-house, 
or that some accident had happened to the steer- 
ing apparatus, a general panic almost®instantly 
sped throughout the steamer. A score of men, 
among them the captain, made their way to the 
scone of disturbanee, when lond and savage cries 
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and oaths were heard proceeding-from the pilots, 
showing that they were engaged in a deadly 
struggle. E 

“ Stop them !” cried the captain. 

“Shoot them!” said somebody else, and 
score of voiees made confasion of the. attempt 
t0 suggest 2 proper relief. ‘ 

In the meanwhile the steamer was steering so 
crasily, and so abruptly poking her mose to the 
right and left from the only safe channel, that 
every one familiar with the pevils ef the rapids 
seemed paralysed with horror. 

The next instant, amid a volley of oaths, 
‘threats, and sounds of @ sanguinary encounter, 
the two combatants, covered with bloed, and 
locked in a furious embrace, reeled out of the 
wheel-honse, still fighting and cursing; the two 
presenting a most terrible and repulsive picture 
of the worst passions of maa. 

But not an instant had Captsin Batters to.gexe 
wpen the fearful scene. With a crash which 
shook her timbers to the keel, the huge steamer 
had been hurled against's sanken roek, and was 
now golug head on towards a black and jagged 
Jedge of rocks just showing itself above the upray 
td foam dashing so wildly around it. 

‘Help here, ail of you!” cried the captain, as 
he sprang to the assistance of the pilot-apprentice, 
& mére boy on his third or fourth trip. ‘ Hard 
up, hard up! There, so—#o! Now meet her. 
‘Bwady, boy, steady!” And the course of the 
steamer was sufficiently altered to clear“the 
eregged point, and send her back towards the 
channel. 

“Now for you,” wes then heard in thunder 
tones from one of the pilots, the words resotind- 
‘ing above the fearful roar of the rapids. 
“There’s your place, my hearty, in yonder foam- 
ing abyss! Look there!” 

Like lightuing thé steamer had been planging 
down the Upper Chates, quivering and crashing 
‘on its mad way, and now close ahead of her was 
seen, through the @arkiess, the Grand Rapids, 
rushing and spouting, leaping and tumbling, 
doiting like a vast cauldron, and roaring like a 
thonsand tornadoes. 

“There’s your next landing, my beauty, ha, 
ha!’ repeated the most powerful of the two 
raffians, as both, mangled and bleeding, and 
stil clasped in that deadly embrace, drew nearer 
and nearer to the steamer’s larboard side. 
* We'll see who has the fair Lady Ada now— 
ha, ha!” 

With one desperate effort, as the Brockville 
entered upon the dangerous passage, jarring and 


quivering, amidst the wild roar ‘ofthe waters, 


the speaker raised his antagonist bodily in his 
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strong arms, and sought to hurl him into the 
foaming abyes. Bat-the latter exerted all of his 
stvength, ‘and the struggle was prolonged for a 
moment, during which Captain Batters rdshed 
towards the infariated men, frantically wringing 
his hands, and erying in agonized tones : 

“The Grand Chute! the Grand Chute! I 
eatmost: pase tt, and the boy knows nothing of the 
channel. For God’s sake, men, give over ‘this 
foolishness, or the steamer and all of us will-be 
host. Back to your daty this minute, or it will 
too late” = 

One moment the combatants had pasieed, 
glaring at each other, but only to scize one 
another again ins more determined grasp, ere 
the words of the commander were concluded. 
There followed an interval of fearfal exertion on 
the part of each of the pilote—a shower of oaths 
amd curses, partly lost in the roar of the waters, 
a hasty rush towards'the eteamer’s side, a wild 
ery of triumph from one of the desperate 
‘wretehes, and a moan of despair from the other 
—and the next moment both went splashing 
down into the boiling waters, just forward of the 
wheel, and almost instantly vanished from view 
forever | 

“ Lost, lost!” cried Captain Butters, in the 
voice of a madman, es he rushed frantically 
here and there. “I know nothing of the chan- 
nol, in this darkness! We can never pase the 
Grand Chute!” 

And yet how madly that huge febric was sell 
sweeping on } 

“Lost, lost!” repeated a score of terror 
stricken voices, in tones sscending wild and high 
above the roar of the rapids. ‘A minute mose, 
aud we shall be dashed to pieces! For God’s 
sake, is there no ome here who ean pilot as 
down?” 

Echo was the only reply, as the:sbeamer still 
swept on with a velocity terrible to feel and 10 
bebeld. 

“There, there! Look at thoso rocks, that sea 
of foam shining through the darkness! Heaven 
have mercy upon our souls‘now! Help, help !”’ 

Even while theee despairing cries were ringing 
out on the air, a form of more than regal beanty 
had emerged from the ladies’ cabin and hastily, 
Yet gracefalty, taken its way to the upper deck. 
With a night glass grasped firmly in one hand, 
while the other showk back her jetty curls, and 
her eyes swept the river and the shores, and took 
in at & glance the perilous sitaation of the stexm- 
er, Miss Ada looked. eo ceurngeous and .com- 
manding in‘ that moment, that her appearance 
was hailed as gladiy aswould have been an omen 
in the heavens. 


“ Bear a hand here, half a dozen of you,” she ' 
qried, in clear and ringing tones, ss ehe bounded 


to the wheol. “Lively, my hearties, or we are 
oat 1” 
The order was instantly obeyed. 


“So, 80,” and she placed her own fair hands 
tothe whecl. ‘“ Keep her so—steady, steady !” 

Like a very angel did the brave girl appear to 
the affrilted souls beside her, as she drew a 
rough pilot coat around her fair shoulders, and 
calmly gave her orders, amidst the clank of the 
laboring engines, the roar of the rapids, the shrill 
notes of the escaping steam, and the voices of 
hope and thanksgiving on every band, from many 
a throat going up a hearty ‘Thank God! thank 
God!” - 

But the peril was not yet passed. Beyond all 
the dangers the Brockville had cncountered, there 
atill remained the greatest of all, the passage of 
the Grand Chate of the Rapids. Here the bot. : 
tom and sides of the channel are very jagged, 
and it is so narrow that 2 little deviation to the 
right or left must prove fatal. To the usual 
shadows of the night was now being added those 
of a coming snow storm, and the thick mantle of 
darkness had already thrown its folds so deeply 
over the scene, that the shores and the rushing 
waters looked ghostly and indistinct in its gloom. 

But the steamer, under the watchful guidance 
of the maiden pilot, still continued to speed safely 
on. Peril after peril was passed in rapid suc- | 
cession ; black and jagged cliffs left behind ; 
leaping and thundering rapids swiftly traversed ; 
and now the roar of the last chute began to fall 

* chillingly upon the ears of the passengers and 
crew. 7 

“One peril more,” cried a rough voyager, 
whose form would have been seen to tremble but 
for the darkness of the hour. “It’s that which 
will use us dp, my boys! No mere girl like that | 
can pilot us through the Grand Chute on such a 
night as this ’ere! Better to ease the engines, 
and drift gently down to our doom, my boys. 
Heavens !” 

This last exclamaion was caused by the ring- 
ing of the bell for the engineer to pat on more 
steam. A score of other interjections arose, but 
the order was obeyed. More fariously clanked 
the engines, and swifter sped the steamer down 
the narrow channel, till it seemed as if the shores 
were flying past with the lightness and unreality 
of mere mists. 

“ Heavens!” repeated the voyager, clinging to 
the bulwarks and peering over theside. ‘“Twen- 
ty miles an hour, if a single inch! W-h-e-w! 
And yet see how calmly and steadily that little 
angel holds her to it! See how erect she stands ! 
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And see haw boldly and confidently she sweepe 
the channel with her giless! Thunder and 
lightning—”’ 

Again the voyager suddenly breke off his re- 
marks with an excited exclamation, while the 
glass fell crashing to the deck from the maiden’s 
hands, and many a voice again gave utterance to 
acry of despair. 

The cause of this new excitement was visible 
ata glance. It was seen, just as the steamer 
reached-the middle of the Grand Chute, theta 
steamer was below the rapids! The glow of bec 
furnace fires coming through.the gloom, with a 
blood-red hue to every eye, while the roar of hen 
escaping steam came: stunningly upon every 

“My God! We are. done for now!” cried 
the voyager. “What, anether ring for meze 
speed? Surcly, that lithe dare-devil can’t have 
seen the vessels below |’ 

But the eyes of Ads Ridout had seenand com. 
prehended all at a glance. She knew that the 
commander of the steamer below the rapids had 
Not expected that any one would dare to descend: 
them on such a night, and hed accordingly con- 
sented to tuke in tow a couple of schooners 
which had been disabled in descending, and . was 


| just making fast to them. The three vessels 


were therefore huddled, not exactly in the chan- 
nel, but close beside it, so near that the slightest 
swerve of tho Brockville would destroy them and 
herd@if. 

Miss Ridout had realized all the facts in one 
brief instant, and again rang the bell for mere 
speed. Like some fabaloas monster that mighty 
thing of fire and of noise glowed and thundered 
down the narrow chaanel, amid the first puffs ot 
the coming snow storm, the wild strife of the 
waters, the excited exclamations of her passen- 
gers and crew, and the still more agonized cries 
proceeding from the decks of the holpless vessels, 
below. 

On one side were the tall and jagged cliffs, 
rearing themselves high above the sunken rocks 
which formed the shore of the river, while on the 
other lay those helpless vessels, every moment 
surging out from the shore towards the channel, 
between the two appearing @ narrow and boiling 
tide of water, as the only avenue of the steam- 
er’s cacape from an instant and fearful destruction. 

On swept the Brockville, like some huge bird, 
strongly and steadily in its terrible speed, for 
there was not only a pilot’s knowledge, but a wo- 
man’s noble heroism presiding at the wheel. 
Down the foaming chute, with a flashing and a 
roaring almost uuearthly in its wildness, sped the 
endangered steamer, and soon she was within 
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her length of the clustered vessels below, now in 

an awfal silence waiting their doom. 

“Port!” came in a smothered cry from one 
of them, as a raking glance showed that a coliis- 
ion of the steamers was inevitable, at the end of 
that dangerous passage, so much had the freighter. 
éwrged out into the chancel. “‘ You ate running: 
us down !” ’ 

Not a word escaped the maiden’s lips, as she 
measared the distance between the rocks on the 
one side, and the freighter on the other, and took 
an exact middle course between them. A mo- 
ment of anxious suspense succeeded, an inter- 
val of freezing silence, and then, seemingly 
volcanic monster of life amid all that strife and 

* motion around her, the Brockville, with a single 
wild crash, sped pas: the stranger, carrying away 
its larbeard wheelhouse and part of the wheel, 
but with no especial injury to either of the hults. 

A wild cry of wonder, of admiration and joy, 
arose from more than two hundred throats, as the 
maiden pilot rang the bell for the engines to 
cease working, the huge fabric trembling a mo- 
ment in the surges, then passing into the clear 
water below the rapids, becoming perftctly safu! 

“ Three times three for the maid of the Rap- 
ids!” cried the veyager, dancing joytully around 
the deck, and the cheers wore given with a will. 

And then, as all eyes wore turned towards the 
stranger steamer, a boat was seen pushing off 
from her, bearing two men who came aboard of 
the Brockville. The firstw as Walter Norwood, 
the lover of our heroine, and the other her father, 
beth of whom had , been prevented from joining 
her as intended by reasons we need not record. 

A week after this happy re-union, in one of 
those tine old suansions on Bayard Street, Mon- 
treal, thery was a joyous union of fates and for 
tanes whieh endares to this. day. The portrait 
of the maid of the Rapids hangs in the Academie 
des Arts, in that city, but is not more likely to 
perpetuate her he:oism than the gnitcful remem- 
brance of those scores of souls whom sife rescued 
from destruction on that awful night when she 
became a futal bone of contention to the Riva 
Piors. 

os 
OUR COAL-FINLDS. 

Professor Rogers, after showing the areas and 
solid cuntcnts of the various known cval-tields, 
estimates thut, at the present rate of consumption 
(100,000,000 of tons per annum), the coal-nelds 
of Pennsylvania alone would meet the demand 
for 8164 years. If the consumption were doubled, 
viz., 200,000,000 of tons, the great Appalachian 
field wouid meet the strain for 6937 1-2 years. 
If it were quadrupled, viz., 400,000,000, the 
productive coul-tielda of North America would 
suffice for the world's supply for 10,00U years yet. 
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A THRILEING STORY. 

The following incident actually occurred on 
board ofa British frigate, and was communicated 
to the writer, several years ago, by an old m 
of-war’s man: ‘ 


A timid boy, about fourteen years of age, hesi- 
tated to go aloft, but by the captain’s orders, was 
forcibly put in the main rigging, and then a hoat- 
swnin’s mate was commanded to lash him like # 
dog until he learned to run aloft. The poor fel- 
low’s legs and arms trembled, he grasped the 
shrouds, he cried, he prayed the inhuman captain 
for God’s sake to have mercy on him ; but all in’ 
vain. The bontswain’s mate was ordered to lay 
on harder, and harder, regardless of the boy’s 
piercing screams, which made even veteran ser- 
men turn from the brutal scene with disgust. 
His clothes were rent from his back, the blood 
followed the lash, and still the tyrant roared oat, 
“Lay on, boatswain’s mate !”” 

With one wild scream he sprang from under 
the Jash, and bounded up the rigging with amaz- 
ing rapidity. Be doubled the futrock rigging like 
a cat, passed up the topmast and topgullant rig- 
ging with urdiminished speed, shinned the unrat- 
tled royal rigging, and perched himself like a bird 
alongside of the pennant which streamed from: 
the masthead. Here ho paused, looking fearlessly" 
upon the deck below. All hands came up to see 
him—his cries and cruel treatment hud already 
enlisted their sympathy, and, if possible, had in- 
creased their hatred of the captain. 

The monster was smiling cumplacently at the’ 
success of his experiment ; he was one uf those 
tyrants who boasted that the cat, properly ap- 


, plied, could make men do anything. Still he was’ 
' apprehensive that the boy might destroy himself, 


and the circumstance be used against him ut the 
Admiralty, where he knew repreventations of his 
cruelty had already been made. ‘The men gazed 
in silénce, looking first at the boy and then at the 
captain, who was seated near the taffruil. ‘Th 
dared not to be scen speaking to one anuther—it. 
was a fogging offence ; even at night spics passed 
under their hammocks to ascertuin if they whis- 
pered. The officers walked the lee site ot the 
quarter-deck, occasionally casting their eyes aloft, 
but were as silent as the men. Stil the boy clang 
to the masthead, playing with the pennant, ap- 
parently unconscious of the interest he excited 

low. ‘Lired with guzing aloft, the captain 
sung out through the speaking- trumpet, “ Down 
from aloft! Down!” 

The boy sprang upon the truck at a bound, 
and raising himself erét, waved his cap around 
his head ; then, stretching his arms out, gave a 
wild, luughing scream, and threw himself forward. 
The captain jumped to his feet, expecting to see 
the boy dushed in pieces on deck; but when 
clear of the shade of the sails, he suw him sliding 
along the main royal stay towards the foretop- 
gallant masthead, and heard him laugh and chat- 
terlike a monkey, as if enjoying the sport. He 
reached the masthead in safety, and then descend- 
ed along the top-gallant backstay hund-over- 
hand. The captain looked at him, and was about 
to speak, but could not find words. ‘he 
frothed at the mouth and nose; his eyes seemed 
starting out of his head ; he rolled upon the deck 
in convulsions, staihing ft with the blood which 


@ 


still trickled from his -back. He was. a maniac. 
The surgeon’s skill in the course of a few weeks 
restored his bodily health, but not his reason. 
From that time forward he was fearless. In 
the darkest night, the fiercest gale, he would 
scamper along the deck like a dog, and bound 
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never recognized afterwards. He belonged to 
Cornwall, and probably found shelter from pur- 
suit in the mines until the excitement passed 
away. The lady stated at the-time, and many 
years afterwards, that the attack of the maniac 
was so sudden and silent that she knew nothing 


aloft with a speed which no one on board could*| of it until the curtains were pushed aside and she 


equal. He would run.over the yards without 
holding, pass from mast to mast on the stays, 
ascend and descend by the leeches of thie sailé, 
and run upon the studding sail booms. He was 
as nimble as a cat, and had forgotten fear. Some 
of the light duties aloft he learned to discharge 
in company with them—he did as they did. 
could not be trusted to do anything himself. 
One order he always obeyed wi i 
At the command, “Away alof 
never paused until he reached the masthead. 
As he was harmless and rarely spoke, the cap- 
tain kept him on board, and, in the course of a 

ear, sent him aloft for amusement. His strength 
increased with his bulk and height 








became a maniac. 

His ribs, breast and back seemed one case of 
bone, and his sinews and muscles made his legs 
and arms appear like pillared columns. He was 
fair, with light blue eyes and delicate skin ; bh 
and full, but void of expression—ni 
er love, fear, revenge nor pleasure could be traced 
to.its stolid outline, His eyes stared at every- 
thing without appearing to see, and, when he 
spoke, there was rarely any meaning in his 
words. He followed the men in their various 
duties like a dog following his master, When- 
ever he was struck or startled by a boatswain’s 
mate, he ran up the main rigging, screaming at 
the top of his lungs, and never paused until he 
had performed the first evolution, which had 
made him a maniac. 

As the sailor’s story runs, the ship arrived at 
Plymouth to be docked and refitted. The cap- 
tain, availing himself of the leisure, was going to 
be married, and the news was communicated by 
his servant to the cook, who soon circulated it on 
the berth-deck among the men, who cursed him 
and all his kin. His servant came on board of 
the hulk where the men were lodged, the evening 
when the captain was'to be married. Crazy Joe 
(the name the boy was known by) met him at 
the gangway, and asked intelligently if the cap- 
tain would be married that evening and where? 
‘The servant gave him the information he desired, 
and went about his business. 

That night, while the captain was undressing, 
he was seized by the throat and d. d to the 
bridal bed. “Look, fair lady, on me,’ said Crazy 
Joe, “but do not scream, or I will kill you. 
Look on me. I hold within my grasp a devil, 
who delights in cruelty—a merciless fiend who 
has scourged the backs of hundreds of brave 
men—a ruffian who has robbed me of my reason ; 
I hold him within the grasp of death, at the very 
moment his black soul thought itself within the 
reach of bliss. Monster! look upon your lady— 
think a moment of the heaven of earthly joy 
almost within your reach—then think of me, 
poor Crazy Joe! and of the hell to which I send 
you! Die, wretch, die!” 

When the alarm was given, the strangled body 
of the captain was found lying alongside of the 
bridal bed; but the maniac who killed him was 











felt the pressure of the captain’s body bent over 
the edge of the bed. Joe held his victim around 
the neck with the nght hand, and turned him from 
side to side as easily as if he had been a child, 
while the forefinger and thumb of the left hand 

her own throat, ready to extinguish her 
ife if she attempted to raise an alarm, His face 
was pale and deathlike, his eyes started, but 
were motionless, and every word he uttered seem- 
ed to issue from the very depths of his soul. 
The captain’s looks were terrible beyond deserip- 
tion—death left the impress of ferocity upon his 
darkened features. How the maniac entered or 
left the room she never knew ; his departure was 
as noiseless as his entrance. So paralyzed was 
she with fear, that an hour elapsed before: she 
could muster courage to cail for help; but she 
thanked God, when the captain’s Gual character 
became generally known ashore, that she had been 
rescued from his alliance—Zondon Nautical 


Magazine. 
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AFRICAN VILLAGERS. 

In well nigh every village we saw men spin 
ning cotton, while others were weaving it into 
strong cloth, in looms of very simple construc- 
tion. Both spinning and weaving are very. te- 
dious processes. They are all anxious to trade. 
The women were often up all night, grindin; 
their corn to sell to us. ne village we naseed 
without halting. The inhabitants followed us, 
calling upon our guide to return to trade with 
them, As a last argument they shouted, “ Are 
we to have it said that white people came to our 
country and we did not see them?” They are 
by no means tetotallers. Large quantities of 
beer are manufactured by them, and they are as 
fond of it as our people are of whiskey. ‘The 
chief of a village almost always presented us 
with a pot of beer. We passed a village one 
day, and saw a large party of men sitting smok- 
ing in the public square, who did not seem at ali 
communicative. After resting a little under a 
tree a short distance from them, they sent us a 
calabash of beer to see if we were friends, which 
was to be manifested by our partaking of it. 
We saw inany partially intoxicated people— tipsy 
chiéfs—and even members of the learned profes- 

" sions get “a little elevated at times.” A native 
doctor, with his cupping-horn hanging round his 
neck, who had evidently been making some deep 
potations, came out and scolded .us severely— 
“Is this the way you enter a man’s village, with- 
out sending him word that you are coming?” 
Entering a hut, he came ont staggering under a 
large pot of beer.—Mr. Charles Livingston (in a 
letter to Mr. William Logan, Glasgow.) 

+ 
AGE. 
‘What is 

But the holy place of life, chapel of ense 

For all men’s wearied miseries !—and to rob 

‘That of her ornament, it is accursed 

As from a priest to steal a holy vestment, 

Ay, and convert it to a sinful opvesiog. 

ESSINGER. 
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fometaas.} <. 
A WELCOME TO SPRING. 





BY Liza Wonee. 





‘Whooe breath is this, stealing along on the gales? 

‘Whose sigh is this, coming from flowerlighted vales? 
Gentle Spring! 

‘Whoee odors are these, like the twilight raf 

On the jassamine flowers that cover the plain? 
Thine, gentle Spring! 

‘Whe lightens the fringe on our nosthern pine? 

‘Who gives the pale gems to the MaySower vine? 
Gentle Spring! 

Who gilds o'er the moss with an emerald hue? 

Who wakes the young violets starry and blue? 
‘Thou, geatie Spring! 


‘Who hangs the long tassels o’er birchen trees gay? 

‘Who breathes through the tamarack boughs in their play? 
Gentle Spring! 

‘Who calls. the bright flowers of crimeon and gold, 

O’er the gnarled maple boughs all mosay and old? 
‘Thon, gentle Spring! 

‘Who blows on the willow buds silvered with down, 

And tinted leaves start from their coverings brown? 
Gentle Spring! 

‘Who calls up the osters dark green and rank, 

And the biue flags gay from the meadows dank? 
Thou, gentle Spring! 

AD trafi! thon ‘st awakened the rannel and stream; , 

Browgttt birds, anid Sowers, and strashine gleam, 
Lovely Spring! 

‘The herds are leaping on thousand hilis, 

Tramping down flowers by the winding rills: 

Hall, gentle Spring! 

os 

lomretwaL.] 


THE FALSE ORACLE, 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 








SEVERAL years ago, not long after the French- 
man Dagnerre astonished the worfd by the pro- 
duction of his sun pictures, and when dollars 
were given as freely as cents are now-a-days for 
a daguerreotype with not half the embellish- 
ment and finish of the plaitiest which now ap- 
pear in the show-cases at every street-corncr— 
two young persons might have been seen—not 
riding on horéeback down a steep hill—but emerg- 
ing from the shop of an itinerant daguerreotypist, 
who had temporarily set up his tent in the most 
fashionable part of one of the most populous 
towns in the interior of the Province of Ulster, 
in the North of Ireland. Of course they had 
been to have their portraits taken in the new 
style, which had cansed so much wonder atid 
excitement, that some superstitious people de- 
clared that the practice was uncanny, and that 
ita professors invoked the aid of the evil one, to 
enable them to work such miracles. 
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A brief record of the conversation that pasted 

‘| between the youthful comple, will enable the 

reader to understand the positions m which they 

|] Stood towards each other, after which I will pro- 
ceed with my story. 

“It’s wonderfal—astonistring * exclaimed the 
young woman—young lady, I should say, for her 
mammers, voice and attire all showed that she 
belonged to the upper crust of soeitty—“ Do you 
think the Itkertees good, Edward ¥” . 

“ery good indeed, Emity, only not half’ 
handsome enough,” was the reply of the youth, 
‘who was attired in sort of naval yriform, only 
in place of the crown and ‘avehor which appear 
on the navy button, the device on those which or- 
namented the young sailor’s coat-sleeves was a 
lion rampant, in heraldic parlance, above a single 
foulanchor. “Not half handsome enough,” he 
repeated. “One might imagine you were sta- 
tioned in the maintop of an Indiaman, on the 
lookout for land. You seem to be gazing into 
vacant space, and the expression of the featurcs 
is too thoughtful.” 

“Tt ie my fault, Edward,” said the young girl. 
“ T did look thonghtfal—I eannet Help thinking 
of your approaching departure. Have yon 
thonght of what we were speaking about Inet 
night? ‘It is not yet too late. What need have 
you to go tosea? Edward, dear, Ihave a strange 
presentiment of forthcoming evil. Don’t sail on 
this voyage, for my sake, Edward?” 

“T must, Emily,” responded the young man. 
“T should be ashamed to resign my appointment 
at tho last moment, and you know the Mozam- 
bique sails ten days from to-day. My resigna- 
tion would be attributed tS cowardice, 1 should 
become the langhing-stock of my friends and 
shipmates, and you would not wish that. I shall 
retarn in twelve months, and then you know you 
are to become my wife, and I promise to give up 
the sea forever. Is it not sufficient,” he langhing- 
ly added, “that I voluntarily give up the pro- 
fession I love so well, for the sake of such a 
little thing a8 you, whom I love eo much better t 
Would you have me break my promiee to the 
captain, and expose myself to ridicule and con- 
tempt, without having any reason to give for my 
fickleness ¥” 

“Not so, Edward,” replied the young woman, 
““ you know I would not ; but I don’t know why, 
I never felt #0 in my life before whet you were 
abouf to sril—bat now, something within me ~ 
seems to forebode approaching evil. I shall be 
wretched all the time you are away. I shall 
dream of storms and shipwrecks, and every time 
the wind lows heavy, I'shall fancy you are ex- 
posed to its fury, and in a position of peril. J 
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wish there was no such thing as the sea. I can- 
not conceive how any one who is not obliged to 
follow it for a livelihood, can take delight in 
passing day after day in the midst of discomfort 
and peril. To me it is inexplicable.” 

The young man laughed merrily. 

“ Emily, you little coward,” he said, “‘ you de- 
serve to be indicted for libel, for giving the sea 
such a character. Why, you never saw salt 
water in your life. “I am going to sail for the 
East Indies, and sometimes the sea during sach 
4 voyage is smooth as a mill-pond, and the wind 
so light that it would scarcely move one of your 
own long, silken. tresses. Come, cheer up.. Let 
us look forward to the happincss that awaits us 
on my return. You have not told me-what you 
think of my portrait.” 

“It is very like you,” said the young woman. 
“The smile upom your lips is so natural! I 
shall often look upon it while you are abseat, 
and fancy you are present in your own person.” 

“Not oftener than I shall look at your picture,” 
returned the young man, “ though I wish it did 
xot look so sad. Emily,” he continued, smiling 
at the conceit, “an idea has just struck me, by 
which you may learn to overcome your foolish 
fears. Look at the portrait every day, and as 
long as it appears happy and smiling as it does 
now, believe that I am also well and happy.” 

“I will,” replied the young woman, smiling in 
spite of herself at the notion; “but,” she added, 
“should sickness or trouble overtake you, Iam 
afraid the portrait would prove a false oracle.” 

Edward S—— and Emily G—— (the story I 
am about to relate, is true in regard to ita main 
facts, and therefore I shall not give the full names, 
since the relatives and friends of both are still 

* living), had known each other from childhood. 
Edward S—— was an orphan, whose parents 
had died when he was an infant, leaving him 
heir to a large property, and in charge of a guar- 
dian, until he completed his twenty-first year. 
At the period when my story opens, he still 
lacked six months of that age. As a mere 
child he had possessed an irresistible desire to 
go to sea, and at the age of fifteen his guardian 
had, at his own earnest request, exerted his in- 
fluence to obtain for him an appointmentas mid- 
shipman in the Honorable East India Company’s 
service, in which service he had already risen to 
the rank of second mate, a position at that pe- 
riod as honorable and much more lucrative than 
that of an officer of the corresponding rank in 
the royal navy. He, as well as Emily, was a 
native of a large city in the interior of Ireland, 
and thus it happened, as he had expressed him- 
self, that Emily hed never seen the sea. 
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The parents of Emily G-— were living, and 
in wealthy cirehmstances. They were awarp of 
the young man’s partiality to their daughter, and 
had given their consent to the marrisge of the 
young couple, as coon as Emily had completed 
her eighteenth year—she was at this period just 
seventeen—on condition that the young man 
should quit she sea-service, and settle down on 
his estate, which adjoined their own. 

It would be futile to attempt to explain the 
causes which tead to a reciprocity of affection 
between two young people of opposite sexes. 
There is something within us which attracts us 
to those who possess the qualities which we feel 
conscious we most lack. Asa general rule we 
seem to like contrasts, either in our love or hate. 
No two persons could be more unlike, mentally 
or physically, than Edward S—— and Emily 
G—. Edward was a tall, stout, broad-shoul- 
dered, light-haired, blue-eyed, musculir, yet 
withal, handsome young fellow, who laughed at 
the idea of fear, and who would at any time 
have volunteered to lead a forlorn hope by land 
or sea, for the mere excitement of the thing. 
Morally, he was straight-forward, honest and im- 
petuous, but as devoid of anything like senti- 
ment as it were possible for a youth of fuir edu- 
cation and good family, used in early life to re- 
fined society, to be. What could have led him 
to love Emily—and, to tell the truth, he almost 
worshipped her—puzzled everybody ; for Emily, 
though a very pretty girl, was slight and delicate, 
silent and reserved, and, as most young men of 
her acquaintance said, cold, impassive and im- 
mobile, possessing none of those little sym- 
pathetic enthusiasms eo charming in her sex. 
Her complexion was a clear olive, her eyes 
dark, and her hair thick, wavy, aud black 
as night—but those large, dreamy cyes of hers, 
though actually cast down and curtuiued beneath 
her long, silky eyelashes, were, when her feelings 
were awakened, full of inexpregsible tenderness. 
Ihave known her, when listening to a tale of 
wo, to sit silent and apparently heedless, while 
the young girls of her acquaintance were loud in 
their exclamutions of sympathy. 1 have seen 
little subscriptions got up, impromptu, to assist 
some poor creature recently widowed; some 
laborer lamed by accident, and hgving a wife 
and children dependent upon him fur support; 
or some poor orphaned child; aud all bestowed 
their dole with looks of tender pity. Emily would 
seem to draw within herself, and give nothing— 
not even a kind word—and her friends thought 
her heartless! . But the next day, or if the case 
were pressing, the same night, while those who 
had been profase with sympathies and liberul in 
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donations, which’ after af were wnfelt by them, 
Emily might have been found, patient watcher 
by the bedside of the sufferer, sceing that not 
only he or she, aé¢ the case might be, should 
want for nothing that money or the gentlest sym- 
pathy could provide, but that the children de- 
pendent upon them should lack no necessity or 
comfort. I have known her to sit up night after 
night by the bedside of a poor sufferer of her 
own sex, not only dispensing earthly comfort, 
but praying for her and with her, and thinking 
no privation too great for her so long as it eould 
afford her bodity or mental relief: And from 
these missions of angelic—no, of pure womanly 
love—she would retarn by stealth, fearfal lest 
her charity should be known and blazoned forth 
before the world, This was the young girl whom 
her companions called heartless; this was she 
who had given to the handsome young sailor lad 
& love as fond and true and unselfish as was his 
for her. . 

Singular presentiments come over us all some- 
times, for which we can in no way account. As 
I have said, Emily G—— had never seen the sea 
in her life ; but her imagination, probably kindled 
by reading in early life of some terrible calamity 
at sea, had pictured the ocean as a place of eter- 
nal storm, of waves rolling mountain high, and 
never in a state of quictude; of dreariness 
and desolation in its wide expanse, and of ship- 
wreck and death on its rockboand shores, and 
something whispered to her that her betrothed 
lover would surely meet with some terrible mis- 
hap, if, indeed, he ever returned to her, if he 
proceeded on this lust voyage. 

Had her parents not resolutely insisted upon 
her waiting until she had completed her eighteenth 
year, before they would give their consent to her 
marriage, she would have overcome the reserve 
of innocent maidenhood, and have offered at 
once to become Edward’s. wife, if then he would 
have consented to remain at home. Once she 
told him this in innocent confidence, and the 
young man had tenderly replied : 

“Phat indeed would be a temptation too strong 
to resist, dear Emily ; but, alas, neither my guar- 
dian nor your parents would consent to such a 


plan.” 
So the day drew near when Edward was to 


leave Ireland and rejoin his ship ia the East India 
docks, in London. He bade good-by to Emily 
and her only sister, a child of ten years of age, 
with forced calmness, for though Ae dreaded no 
unforeseen evil, her low spirits had neturaily a 
depressing effect upon him. But he assumed a 
gaiety he did not feel, and, like most people who 
have litele but what is practical in their nature, be- 
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him when conversing about the daguerreotype, 
he said, as he gave her'a farewell kiss: 

“Remember, Emily, darling, I leave a talis- 
man behind me. Look daily at my portrait, and 
so long as it smiles upon you, be sure that I am 
well.and heppy as I can be when absent from 
you; and believe that I shall carry your portrais 
in my bosom and study it at every moment of 
leisure.” 

Emily's little sister came. to bid farewell o 
her favorite. Edward, It only wanted a fort- 
night to ber birthday, when she was to give a’ 
grand child’s party. 

“Tam sorry, Carry, that I can’t accept your 
kind invitation to your party,” ho said, as he. 
lifted the child in his arms and kissed her; “ but 
I give my birthday present beforehand.” And 
he presented the little girl with a dull and baby- 
house, and bade her be a good child and take 
care of Emily in his abeonce, and he would bring 
her a handsome present from India. 

He eet forth for London, and two days after 
his arrival the Indiaman sailed. 

Emily, with all her dreamy thoughtfulness, 
was not given to superstition, yet-—we all will do 
such silly things—she felt as if there was some 
reality in what Edward had jestingly said re- 
specting his portrait, and day after day, and every 
hoor in the day, she gazed upon the daguerre- 
otype, and felt a secret. contfort in the handsome, 
smiling, cheery aspect of her absent. lover. 

A week had elapsed since the departure of the 
Mozambique, and the day was at hand when 
little Carry was to give her child’s party to com-. 
memorate the attainment of her tenth birthday. 
The children of all the gentry for miles around 
were invited, and many of the children of the 
more respectable of the tenants also received in- , 
vitations. It was to be quite a grand affair, and 
Emily was so much occupied in assisting her 
mother to prepare for this occasion, that she had 
little time to brood over her grief at Edward’s 
absence. It was a fortunate thing in that regard, 
that the party was to come off at this particular 
time. 

The day before the party was to meet, Coun- 
sellor Durcey, Edward’s guardian, who being a 
friend uf the G——s, had received and accepted 
an invitation to attend, was eitting at brenkfast, 
enjoying tho perusal’ of the morning paper, just 
fresh and dump from the press. Naturally the 
departure of his ward on a long voyage only a 
few days before, drew his attention to the ship- 
ping intelligence; and in the hope of seeing 
some notilication that the Mozambijue had been 
spoken by some vessel inward bound, off the 
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JLands-end, or in the Chops of the Channel, he 
tumed to the columns appropriated to furnishing 
such intelligence. Suddenly tw. hand which 
held the newspaper dropped on. his knees, and he 
let fall the dry toast with which he waa toying 
in the other hand, while the exclamation— 

“ Good God! can it be true? Poor boy— 
poor boy !” escaped his lips. 

The little paragraph which-caused the discom- 
fiture, ran as follows : 


“SHockIne INTELLIGENCE !—We to 
rt the sad intelligence received by the we 
Eleanor, of Bristol, arzived gt Portsmouth, home- 
ward bound from Jamaica, of the supposed 
total loss by fire of the Honorable East India 
Compeny’s ship’ Mozambique. The Mozam- 
bique, it will be recollected, sailed from the Downs 
on Monday night last, for Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Canton, with a cargo of immense value, and sev- 
eral passengers for Bombay. ‘The Eleanor saw 
a large vessel answering the description of the 
Mosambique in every particular, entirely enrel- 
oped in a sheet of Game which reached the height 
of her royal-mast-heads, on Thursday, at mid- 
night. re down to her as closely as possible 
ut imperilling the dafety of the barque; but 
while lying to at the distanee of a quarter of a 
mile, the ine of the burning vessel ex- 
plored, blowing her to fragments. Several tim- 
fa of large size were hurled aloft, apparently 
to twice the height of a ship’s mast-heads, and 
fell so.near the Eleanor as to risk that vessel’s 
safety. After the explosion the master of the 
Eleanor hove to, and lay off and on near the 
scene of the explosion till daylight, in hopes to 
save such of the crew or passengers as might 
have taken to the boats for safety. But though 
the weather was fine and the sea very smooth, no 
sign of a boat was seen. It is feared that eve 
soul on board the unfortunate vessel perished. 
At noon, on Friday, conceiving it useless to re- 
main longer searching for. those who it was 
hoped might have escaped with their lives, the 
master of the Eleanor made sail and came to an- 
chor in Portsmoath roads, on Saturday, at ten 
o'clock, A. M.” i . 


“ Poor boy—poor boy !—poor creatures! Ah, 
poor Emily!” Counsellor Darcey sat perfectly 
still, os if paralyzed, the newspaper still resting 
on his knees, his breakfast unheeded, repeating 
in parrot-like manner these and similar exclama- 
tions. Suddenly a faint gleam of hope enlivened 
hig features. He raised the newspaper again to 
re-peruse the paragraph. 

“Tt may not have been the Mozambique, affer 
all,” he said. “‘ The paragraph says a largo ves- 
sel resembling the Mozambique. All Company’s 
ships are much alike, and three have sailed for 
India within the fortnight. The wind has hung 
at the southwest, too. None of them could have 
more than got clear of the channel.” 

This faint, and it must be confessed, somewhat 
selfish hope—for, like. most people in such circum: 
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stances, Mr. Dagesy thought moro of the one 
life of his young ward. and favorite, than of those, 
of the whole three. ships’ crewa and passengers. 
besidee—was sonn.dashed to the ground, for low- 
er down in the same column, he read the follow- 
ing addendsm : 


“Tt is ascertained that the Indiaman seen on 
fire, and seen afterward to explode, by the master 
and crew of the Eleanor, supposed to have 
been the Mozambique, as recorded above, was. 
indeed that magnificent vessel. Late on Satur- 
day, the pilot-boat Skimmer of the Seas came 
into Portsmouth, and reports having picked up 
several pi of charred and floating wreck, 
among them a washboard and a ship’s fire-bucket, 


having the words ‘Mozambique of London 


inted thereon. The crew of the pilot-boat fell” 
In with no boats or refta from the burnt vessel, 
though she was cruising near and over the ground 
for twenty-four hours, and the reflection of the 
flames and the noise of the explosion were seen 
and heard on board. We fear it is too true that 
every soul on board the ill-fated Indiaman has 


perished.” . 


Again Mr. Darcey dropped the paper on his. 
knee and repeated to himself: ‘“ How shocking 1” 
Thon he began to consider how best to act. a 

“Tam to start by the mail for A——,,” he so- 
liloquized, “at ten, P.M. To-night is Carry’a 
party, and I have promised to attend. It seems 
a cruel mockery to allow the party to proceed 
under these terrible circumstances, for every 
grown person and child who will be there knows . 
poor Edward S——. I have no mind to ga, . 
and yet it is better that I should. They wont . 
hear the news to-night, but to-morrow it will be 
in the A—— Semi-weekly Journal, which tho 
G—+ take. Poor little Emily! should she 
chance to come upon it suddenly, it will kill ber 
instantly—she’ll drop as if she were shot! I 
know her well. O dear! O dear! what a shock- 
ing thing! Still, there is hope. There is al- 
ways hope until the certainty is known. Boats 
have been known to put off from burning vessels, 
and have not been seen or heard of for a week. 
Of course, they’d get as far from the burning 
ship as possible, anticipating the explosion. Had 
I best go down and hint the possibility of an ac- 
cident quietly to Emily—choosing my time, and 
by degrees—and after assuring her that there may 
be hope, tell her all? Or is it best to leave her to 
find it out herself? The first plan is the better 
of the two, though I don’t like the task; but, as 
I havo said, if she sees it suddenly, without pre- 
vious. preparation, it will kill her, poor child! 
Perhaps they may have already heard of it, 
though that’s not likely. I'll go at any rate. 
Dear me, dear me, how shocking! ‘In the 
midst of life we are in death.’ ‘Man that is born 
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of woman hath but a short time to live.’ ‘Though 
the wicked flourish like a green bay tree, he is 
cut down ’—no that’s not it—besides, Edward 
wasn’t wicked, as human nature gocs.”” 

And thas soliloquizing, intermingling some- 
what garbled, but what he considered appropri- 
ate texts of scripture, the good natured but 
somewhat eccentric counsellor rang for his ser- 
vant, and retiring to his dressing-room, com- 
menced to make preparations for his sad journey 
—his anticipated pleasure turned to anxiety and 
pain. 

All was gaiety and pleasing enjoyment at the 
seat of Patrick G——, Esq., near the city of 
A-——, county Armagh, when Counsellor Dar- 
cey, who had alighted from the stage at a cross- 
road, half a mile from the dwelling, entered 
the house. Many of the young folks had al- 
ready arrived, come of the youngest accompa- 
nied by nursery-maids, and every few minutes 
a fresh carriage stopped at the gate of the park, 
and discharged a happy juvenile band. Invita- 
tions had been issued to sixty children, and, as 
many were accompanied by their parents, these, 
with the nurses and other guests, raised thenum- 
ber to considerably over a hundred. Every con- 
esivable plan had been adopted to provide for 
the entertainment of the juveniles, both in and 
out of doors. Swings had been erected in the 
park ; ball-alleys had been formed ; kites, hoops, 
bats and balls, leaping-poles—in fuct, everything 
that could be thought of, had been provided in 
profusion. Chinese lanterns were suspended 
from the trees, to be lighted at night; a miniature 
stage had been erected and scenery hired for the 
occasion, from the theatre at A——-. Nothing 
that it was thought would afford pleasure and 
variety of entertainment to the children was want- 
ing, while indoors a large hall had becn prepared 
for dancing, and a band of music hired. There 
was also a large room appropriated for tho dis- 
play of a huge magic-lantern, the exhibition of 
which was to close the festival; and, as many of 
the children had never seen « magic4antern, this 

_ Spectacle was looked forward to with a kind of 
awful curiosity. 

The supper tables were abundantly supplicd 
with dainties and fruits of every description and 
amply garlanded with flowers. Such a juvenile 
entertainment had never been heard of in the 
neighborhood before, and the grown folks were 
almost as much excited as the little ones, The 
park had the appearance of a fair-ground. Ser- 
vants were bustling about in all directions, and 
amidst them were seen Mrs. G—— and Emily, 
a8 busy as bees, issuing orders and superintend- 
ing the various preparations going forward. 


Counsellor Darcey was very fond of children, 
and at another time he would have entered heart 
and sonal into the spirit of the thing. Now all 
these preparations for pleasure only increased his 
anxiety and sadness, and yet he thought it ad- 
visable, for the present, to disguise his apprehen- . 
sions and heart-burnings. He was speedily 
pressed, with Mr..G—— and other gentlemen, 
into the ladies’ service, and ead as he was at 
heart, was soon aa busy as those around him. 

“Ah,” he sighod¢ “as yet they have heard 
nothing, poor creatures! Poor Emily, little does 
he anticipate the sad tidings in store for her! 
But I will not spoil the party. ‘ Sufficient for the 
hour is the evil thereof.’ I will say nothing till 
I speak to Emily alone, at night.” 

Emily had grieved sorely over the departure of 
her lover, and scarcely an hour had passed that 
she had not “ consulted her oracle,” as she called 
it; slipping away to her own room to look at 
Edward’s portrait on each occasion, with a kind 
of feverish apprehension lest she should find the 
smile had faded away from the well-formed lips. 
For though she laughed at the superstition, and 
knew it was folly, sho reall} had attached an in- 
voluntary importance to Edward’s playful re- 
mark. Have we not all of us been as foolish at 
one time or other of our lives? 

But the portrait had smiled as cheerfally and 
lovingly as ever, and now to-day she was so busy 
that her cheerfulness had returned, and perhaps 
for the first time since Edward had left, she had. 
for a few moments at a time forgotten him. The 
counsellor sighed bitterly as he watched her fiit- 
ting to and fro, stopping now and then for a few 
Moments to greet some new arrival, or to caress, 
some little favorite, and thought how soon her 
renewed cheerfulness would be changed-into sor- 
row and distress, if, indeed, nothing worse oc- 
curred, If Edward had really perished, he feared 
the worst! The entertainments began. The air 
resounded with the joyous shouts and the merry | 
laughter of the children. Each distinct amuse- 
ment was brought into requisition by one party 
or another, and before dark the tea-table was 
spread upon the lawn, and all partook of the 
good fare provided for them. Then the Chinese 
lanterna were lighted, and the house was lit up 
at the same time. Those who chose to remain 
out of doors, amused themselves there; those 
who preferred dancing or indoor amusements 
adjourned into the house, and soon some scores 
of little feet were keeping time to the music of 
the band, while the older folks, unable to resist, 
the temptation, formed sets of quadrilles, or 
polkaed among themselves. Even the counsellor 
found himself compelled to dance with Emily, in 
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order to conceal his low spirits, which had al- 
ready caused much comment. As yet he had 
not been able to raise his courage sufficiently to 
hint anything to his young favorite, though he 
had more than once advanced towards her with 
that intention, but the words he intended to utter 
stuck in his throat. His was, perhaps, the only 
heavy heart in that large and happy assemblage. 

And now the crowning entertainment of the 
evening, the exhibition of the magic-lantern, was 
to take place. The room was darkened, with 
the sole - xception of the smallest possible jet of 
gas. The darkness increased the mystery, and 
even added to the terror felt by some of the 
younger children. A large sheet on which to re- 
flect the figures, was drawn across the farther end 
of the apartment, and chairs and forms were 
closely ranged, for all who desired to witness the 
performance to seat themselves upon. 

, While these preparations were being made, 
Enily, for the first time since morning, stole up 

_ Stairs, in order to have a peep at Edward’s por- 
trait. Her conscience seemed to reproach her for 
having allowed anything to cause her to forget, 
even for a few hours, him, whom her imagination 
pictared as battling with continuous storms and 
tempests, and all sorts of perils—the more terri- 
ble because she was so perfectly ignorant of the 
sea and all belonging to it, save what she had 
learned by reading, or had heard from Edward— 
and without any intention of alarming her, Ed- 
ward, like most sailors, old or young, when called 
upon to relate his experience on the salt sea-wave, 
had becn prone to tell stories of old ocean in its 
wrath and might, rather than in its more smiling 
moods, and, perhaps, in order to add to the dra- 
matic effect, and increase the wonder of his au- 
ditors, to “draw the long bow,” and indulge 
somewhat in exaggeration. 

The visage of the hearty, handsome, blue-eyed, 
curly-haired sailor, gaily attired in the uniform 
of the Honerable East India Company’s marine, 
looked happy and smiling as ever, and after 
pressing her lips to it, Emily restored it to its 
hiding-place, and returned to her company. Her 
short absence had, however, been remarked, and 
as her engagement to Edward, and her possession 
of his daguerreotype was no secret, she was ral- 
lied upon the cause of her leaving the room. 

Reserved and retiring as she was by nature, she 
was not one to be ashamed of her love, or to pre- 
tend indifference, coyness or pradery, when once 
she had given her heart into her lover’s keeping, 
and with a charming blush, which made her look 
traly beautiful, she confessed to the object of her 
visit. As i have said, neariy every one present 
had known Edward 8——, though a good many 
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of the grown people who had come from a dis- 
tance, had not seen the young man since he en- 
tered the company’s service. 

A desire was expressed to see the portrait, and 
Emily readily consenting, brought it down stairs, 
and with a mixture of diffidence and pride, ex- 
hibited it to her friends. Most recognized the 
features, all admired the portrait—and while a 
group of persons were still lookjng at it, the 
whole party were summoned to see the magic- 
lantern. The fears of the younger children soon 
gave way to loud mirth, as one after another, the 
grotesque, highly-colored figures were passed in 
review across the white sheet which served for a 
disc. Mr. Darcey had watched an opportunity 
to seat himself by the side of Emily, quite in the 
rear of the rest of the company, for he could not 
find it in his heart to witness the color fly from her 
cheek, and at the least, anxiety and alarm take 
the place of her innocent joyousness ; yet, time 
wns passing away apace. The morrow would 
bring the dreaded newspaper, and with it the 
shock which the counsellor wished to deaden, and 
at the same time inspire the poor girl with hope 
that Edward had escaped in one of the boats 
and was safe, and would soon be heard from, or 
perhaps would return to his home. He knew 
nothing of Emily’s singular presentiment of evil, 
or he would have found the difficulty of his po- 
sition enhanced. As it was, there was no time 
to lose; the company world soon disperse ; 
80 he, somewhat coward-like, chose the darkness 
of the room, and the abstraction of the host and 
guests, to give her the hint he desired. : 

The young man to whom the magic-lantern 
belonged, had exhausted most of his more comic 
figures and se d he now requested the mu- 
sicians to play soft music, and as the strains arose, 
an expanse of ocean beneath a bright blue sky 
appeared on the dise, and presently a ship was 
seen with all sail set, gliding gracefully over the 
blue water. Then the music changed to harsh, 
discordant strains—for a moment there wasa 
blank, and the’ appeared another ship, dismasted 
and with torn sails, tossed madly to and fro on 
the stormy billows, while overhead the lightning 
flashed—and the music gave forth sounds in im- 
itation of squalls of wind, rain and thunder. 
Emily trembled and shuddered as she gazed. 
Mr. Darcey noticed ber alarm, and forbore as 
yet to speak. : 

Again there was a blank, and the next mo- 
ment, to the accompaniment of a mournful wail 
from the music, there passed slowly across the 
disc @ scene representing a portion of rocky 
eea-coast. The heavens were again bright, the 





-8un shining, and the sea calm; but close to the 
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rocks lay portions of wreck, and on the sandy 
beach, partially immersed in the water, were seen 
the bodies of drowned men, their pale faces up- 
turned to the bright sky. 

“0, this is horrible f’” exclaimed Emily, with 
a shudder. . 

“It is but a fancy picture,” said Mr. Darcey 
“ Shipwrecks are rare, and the sea in low latitudes 
is more often caltn, and the sky bright, as in the 
first scene, th4n stormy and canopied by clouds.” 

“Now prepare—prepare—prepare to sec & 
ghost,” said the young man, in charge of the 
magic-lantern. Some of thé children uttered 
screams, more of affected than real terror, and 
others laughed and bade the ghost “Come on.” 

A ludicrous scene representing s parcel of 
country bumpkins flying in terror from one of 
their comrades, who had wrapped himself in a 
sheet, and had hoisted above his head a huge 
scooped turnip, into which a candle had been 
stuck, which reflected on the face of the turnip 
the outlines of human featares, passed across the 
disc. The laughter was loud and long—there 
was little of the terrible in this ghostly exhibition. 
Emily laughed with tho rest, and Mr. Darcey 
took this opportunity of speaking to her in re- 
lation to the subject which had been uppermost 
in his mind all day. 

“Would you be very much frightened, Miss 
Emily,” he commenced, “if you were to hear 
something which might sound to you like bad 
news?” 

Her alarm took the tarn he antifpated imme- 
diately. She seized his arm, and in a tone of 
piteous terror, cried out: 

“0, Mr. Darcey, you would speak of Edward ! 
Ah, that scene !—the storm, the shipwreck, the 
drowned men! Edward has been wrecked. Tell 
me—tell me all! I felt, I knew that evil was 
hovering over us!” 


“You are mistaken, dear Emily,” safd the- 


counsellor. “Ido not know that ffarm has hap- 
pened to Edward, and—and—there are other 
dangers to be met with at sea, besides shipwreck.” 

“6, tell me—tell me—he is drowned—he is 
dead—tell me! Do not—O do not keep me in 
suspense {” cried the agonized girl. 

“T have not said—I do not know that Edward 
has suffered harm,” replied Mr. Darcey. ‘To 
be sure, an accident is reported, but—” 

“ Prepare—prepare to see a second ghost,” 
cried the young man, who guided the magic- 
lantern, assuming a sepulchral tone of voice. 

Mr. Darcey was hesitating how, after all, he 
should hint to Emily the possibility of accident 
having happened to her lover, and at the same 
time inspire her with hope, when the outlines of 
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a gigantic human head began to show themselves 
on the disc, gradually becoming more distinct, 
till the ghastly, pallid features were clearly visible. 
A sense of terror affected all who gazed upon it. 
And now, as it a perfectty distinct, Carry 
gave utterance to a scream, and said : 

“O, it is Edward—it is Bdward 1” 

Others immediately recognized the features, 
Mr. Darcey among the ‘fest. The head was 
larger than life; it was of gigantic size The 
complexion was pale as niatble, and the features 
were slightly distorted, but they were unmistak- 
ably those of Edward S——. 

* Counsellor Darcey satd afterwards, that at that 
moment he felt assured: in his own’mind that 
Edward had really perished, although he could 
not account for the strange apparition on the 
disc. But there was other matter to call the st 
tention of all from the mummer'y of the magic 
lantern. On seeing the terrific figure which rep- 
reeented the features of her lover, pale and dis- 
torted in the agonies of death, immediately aftet 
Mr. Darcey had uttered his warning words, Em 
ily had arisen from her seat, and stood for a mo- 
ment erect and rigid as a statue. Then, with a 
fearful shriek which long rung in the ears of 
those who heard it, she felt senseless, lifeless to 
the floor. “All was confusion and consternation. 
‘The lights were turned on, and sympathizing 
spectators gathered around the lifeless form of 
the poor girl, who wae lifted from the floor and 
carried to a sofa. The young man who had con- 
ducted the magiclantern, came forward with the 
rest. 

” “Tam Very, very sorry,” he said. “I meant 
no harm. It was intended #8 a joke. I did not 
anticipate this. I thought to amuse, and perhaps 
for a moment to tertify the company by exhibi> 
ing the reflection of Edward S~-—’s daguerré 
otype on the disc. I took it ap anperceived, and 
placed it'in the slide of the Isntera—1 never ex- 

this.” ; 

His explanations were, however, tise: 
All were too basy in endeavoring to resuscitate 
the unfortanate Emily. But their endearers 
were useless. She lay rigid and motionlesse—« 
slight palpitation of the heart alone told that she 
was not dead. The lately happy party dispersed, 
all save one or two intimate friends, and two phy- 
sicians, who were among the guests. All throagh 
the night Emily lay in this condition, showing 
no signs of returning animation. 

In the morhing the expected newspaper came 
and brought the intelligence of ‘the burning amd 
explosion of thé Indiaman, bat Yong before that 
Mr. Darcey had told tho’ sorrewfat story, and 
though the cause of the strange apparition was 
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known to haya heen the unpardonable practical 
joking of a comparative stranger, all who heard 
the story were fully impressed with the belief that 
‘the young sailor had perished. 

Throughout the day Emily lay in the same 
condition. ‘The physicians shook their heads 
and said that the poor girl’s nerves had received 
such a shock that her vital system was destroyed. 
It was not likely that sho would ever recover. 
The distress of her parents may be conceived ; 
bat the counsellor, much as be loved and pitied 
her, thoughs secretly that it was perhaps all for 
the best. If she aiwoke to consciousness and 
heard the intelligence of the loss of the India- 
znan, he was satisfied that.a relapse would occur, 
and death ensue, 

So passed the dismal day, but just at nightfall 
acarriage drove up the avenue and stopped at 
the door. There came a rmg at the bell. The 
door was opened by a servant, and the next mo- 
amant all present in the room where Emily lay, 
started at the appearance of what they believed 
40 be Edward’s ghost. But it was no ghost, it 
‘was the young man himself! He had escaped 
in one of the boats from the burning ship, with 
most of the passengers and crew. As a matter 
involving their own safety, they had got as quick- 
ly as they could, as far as possible from the burn- 
ing wreck, anticipating the explosion. The wind 
sad current had carried them over toward the 
French coast, and two days elapsed ere they 
were able to make a port in the British Channel. 
Fearing the effect of the intelligence on Emily, 
Edward had immediately started for Ireland, but 
he only arrived to.find her. whom he loved dearer 
than life, already, as t were, in the cold embrace 
of death, His own feelings I dare not attempt 
to describe. I leave this to the imagination of 
my readers. He stood, too much with 
grief to shed a tear, over the couch of the un- 
conscious gitl, who since the fatal shock had 
not shown the faintest sign of returning anime- 
tiom. Only. onge, as be held her cold hand, he 
raised his voice in a wail of intense grief and 
called her by name. To the surprise of every one, 
ashe opened her eyes, and recognizing her lover, 
smiled with an expression.of ineffable joy. 

“Emily !” he cried again—“ Emily, speak, 
love—speak, my own darling. Say that you 
know me—that you will recover for my sake!” 

The lips of the dying girl moved tremulously, 
but for some moments no words were audible. 
Edward bent his head and placed his car close 
to her lips. Then he heard her marmar : 

“ Edward, dearest, my Jove, my husband, you 
did not expect me 80 soon, but I could not live 
om earth without you!” . 
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The lips ceased.to move... There was a slight 
convulsive tremor of, the frame, and the spirit of 
the loving girl passed away to Him who gave it ! 
Then Edward gave full vent to the long-sup- 
pressed grief which was consuming him, and 
throwing himself upon the. bosom of the pale 
corpse, beautiful in death, he wept long and loud, 
tears of the bitterest anguish ! 

From that hour he was a changed man, his 
once high spirits had departed.forever. He 
quitted the Honorable Company’s service, and 
took up his abode on his estate, contiguous to 
that of Mr.G——. But he avoided all society, 
and appeared to have retained no feelings in 
common with his fellow-men. Day after day he 
might have been seen, in all weather, lingering 
for hours in moody silence, over the tomb of his 
betrothed in A—— churchyard. 

At length this life of ingotivity became in- 
supportable, and the death he really prayed for 
would not come. At this period, Sir John 
Franklin was on the eve of sailing on his last 
fatal expedition to the Arctic seas. Edward sub- 
scribed liberally to the expenses of the expedition, 
and sought and obtained an appointment asa 
volunteer officer in the Erebus, commanded by 
the gallant and lamented Sir John Franklin in 
person. 

The expedition gailed, and long ere‘now the un- 
happy youth has found the death he craved for 
in the dreary region of eternal frost, with the 
rest of the noble band of heroes who perished in 
the performance of their duties, npcheered by 
the applause of their fellow-men—dying slowly 
of starvation one by one, with none to whisper 
hope or comfort—their corpees left to bleach un- 
interred, on the spot where they fell to earth and 
breathed their last breath, their only solace the 
consciousness that they had died doing their duty 
to the last! ‘Let us hope, if disembodied spirits 


.are permitted in another world to recognize those 


whom they loved on earth, that Edward and 
Emily have mot to part no more. 

The other day I saw the name of the young 
sailor honorably mentioned in Captain McClin- 
tock’s narrative. It recalled. the facts I have 
narrated to my memory, and that is the reason 
why I have written this touching story. 
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[onsarma.] 
THR CHIEFTAINS DAUGHTER. 





BY MABY PERCIVAL. 





A youthful Indian maiden strayed, 
In a lone forest wild; 

And there in natare’s solttude 
Her darker hours beguiied. 


For sorrow o'er her lonely path 
Tes darkened shadows flung; 

And in a sweet and plaintive tone, 
‘Her own wild’ lay she onng: 


“(My father bas to battle gone, 

And left me weeping here; 
Alas, no tender mother’s voice 

‘Is beard my grief to cheer! 


‘But the Great Spirit will protect s 
And guide my orphan child!’ ‘ 
*Twas thus he spoke, in moarnfal tomes, 
And accents sweetly mild. 


“T decked him with his wampum belt, 
And wrought his mocsins, too; 
‘While many a day his boat lay moored 
Within the still bayou. 


«He lingered but to blees his child— 
‘The dearest tle on earth ; 
‘What most could soothe or chem hin heen. 
Woes my own childish mixth. 


“In hope arid fear T bade adieu 

To thee, my darting friend ; 

Apd ever in my dally prayer 
Thy name shall sweetly blend. 


\ And when thy wandertogs all'are oer, 
‘Thou 'is sek, with faithful love, 
‘The image of thy dark-eyed queen, 
Who dwells in realms above.” 





(onteswas.) 


THE BROKEN WILL. 





BY MARY 4. KEABLES. 





James Roppins was old, and dying. Even 
the rich mast lay aside their costly velvet, leave 
their urgent business, close their eyes upon their 
merchandize, their broad lands, their yellow gold, 
and yield to the grim messenger, willing or un- 
willing. Squire Robbins had found little time to 
relieve the poor, attend the sick, read his Bible ; 
too buay had he been earning and laying upriches 
upon earth, but he was obliged to find time to 
die. 

Not that he was miserly or ungenerous; far 
from it, he was esteemed kind enough in his 
hurried buginess yway—byt he was dying now, so 
the neighbors said, and shook their heads, while 
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the physician hinted to him the necessity of his 
making his will, and the clergyman warned him 
to make his peace with. Heaven. ‘ 
The family of Squire Robbins consisted . of 
himself and two ebildren, # son of twenty-five, 
and a daughter perhaps twenty-one years of sge, 


“his wife having been dead many years. These 


two children were in the room when the physi- 
cian warned the old man he had but a few more 
hours to live. The son gazed coldly and carelass- 
ly from the window, and tapped his foot restlessly 
upon the velvet carpet, while the daughter busied 
her face in her hands and wept. 

“Don’t play the hypocrite, Em,” seid Harvey 
Robbins, turning to his sister with a lowering 
cloud upon his brew, and in a voice perfectly 
audible to the dying man—then adding in a low- 
er tone, “ If you’d tell the truth, you’d say.you 
are as glad as I, that—” 

“What, Harvey?” and the girl’s clear earn- 
est eyes were raised wonderingly, questioningly, 
to the young man’s face. 

“ Glad of what?” she repeated, for her brother 
hesitated. 

“That we shall soon be our own master: and 
mistress, since you are so dyll to understand; 
that we will be at liberty to go and come, when 
we please; and more than all that we shall have 
the pleasure of spending that which the old man 
has been eo long laying up for our especial use, 
this many years.” 

“O, Harvey!” 

There was genuine sorrow, anguish, in the 
gitl’s voice. . 

“0, Harvey, to talk 20 of our poor dear father.” 

“ Might as.well- say it, as to think it,” mutter 
ed Harvey Robbins, doggedly. 

“But you surdy—surely do not think such a 
thing os that?” questioned Emily, the teem 
starting afresh down her cheeks. é 

“, you’re very innocent, Lady Em!” snecaed 
the young man, “you know your fingers ache sa 
well as mine to get possession of the old man’s 
property, only you are too hypocritical to; tell 
the blunt, unpolished truth as I-do !”” 

“You are ankind, Harvey,” repliod the sister, 
sadly, again burying her face in her hands. 
“ God judge between us. He knows you have 
misjudged me.” 

“Humph!” ‘ 

Harvey Robbins yawned, and then arose and 
left the room; the physician gave a few direc- 
tions to Emily, and then followed the young. man 
down stairs ;the two met in a emall privase 
apartment on the firet foor. Harvey Robbins, 
after bidding the physician be seated, locked the 
door, produced two cigars, gave ong to Dr. Byam, 
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and lit the otHer himself, gave two ot three whiffs, 
‘and then said, in a low and guarded voice: 

“ What do you think, doctor?” 

“ That he cannot possibly last ‘but a few hours, 
until midnight I should say at the farthest, and 
this is—let me see—two o’clock, P.M?” : 

“Yes,” replied the young man, consulting his 
gold repeater. 

“Has your father made his will!” asked the 
physician, a little anxiously. 

“Yes.” 

* © When?” 

“ This forenoon at half-past ten, I put him off 
as long as I could, but—” 

* “©Whate” 

. “He sent unknown to me for an attorney and 
witnesses, and made the an in spite of my 
teeth.” 

“ He did?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know how it stands—in whose favor 
it is made?” questioned the physician, twisting 

_ Gneasily in his chair. 

“No.” 

“You're a fool, Harvey Robbins,” hissed the 
other from between his shut teeth, “you'll slip 
out of your rightfal property after all, and 

” 

“Then what ?” 

: ‘Where will be the five thousand J am to re- 
ceive?” 

“ Perhaps you can guess as well as I,” replied 
the young man, carelessly. 

“ You are insulting!” said Dr. Ryan, his face 
crimsoning ; “for the part Ihave taken in this 
transaction, I was to receive five thousand 
dollars.” 

* “T have not disputed it—but if I lose, of course 
you will. Qf course you will, doctor, and all you 
can do will be cither to extricate me from the 
difficulty, and thereby ensure yourself the reward 
T‘promised you, on—” 

. What?” 

“T shall find means to accomplish my ends 
without you, and I shall pay you nothing, not a 
red copper, Dr. Ryan !” 

“ You would fear to defraud me in that man- 
ner, Harvey Robbins,” returned the other, grow- 
ing pale with rage. 

“Fear?” questioned the young man, enapping 
his: fingers— fear, Dr. Ryan, not that, you are 
far more in my power than J in yours!” 

‘For a few moments neither spoke, the phy- 
sician bowed his head upon his folded hands in 
thought. Harvey Robbins puffed away at his 
cigar, perfectly cool and ‘unconcerned; finally 
the former said in a conciliatory tone : 
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“ Then what do you purpose to do?” 
“ What I do is my own business, Dr. Ryan.” 
-O, certainly—certainly.” 

“You may come in to-morrow morning at 
nine o’clock, I shall have breakfasted by that 
time, and then no doubt I shall be prepared to 
plan a little with you—till then, good afternoon, 
Dr. Ryan,” and the young man opened the door, 
and bowed the physician from the room. 

Harvey Robbins closed the door, and paced 


slowly up and down.the elegant room, with a 


lowering brow,. and a cold, cruel look in his 
eyes—“ Dr. Ryan was right,” he said, “I was a 
fool.” Then he went up to the room where his 
father lay dying. Emily sat near him holding 
one wrinkled Land in one of her own, and with 
the other she smoothed the gray damp hair back 
from the furrowed brow. 

“Let mecome here, Em,” said Harvey, touch- 
ing his sister upon the shoulder. “I wish you’d 
go away a few minutes, I want to talk with the 
old man alone.” i 

“ Can I do anything for you, father?” asked 
the girl, stooping and kissing the white lips of 
the sufferer. 

“Only a sip of water, Emily.” 

A glass of shat cooling and refreshing beverage 
was held to his'lips by the same hand that had 
smoothed his pillow, and supplied his wants dur- 
ing his entire sickness ; for Emily had allowed no 
stranger to perform these acts of kindness for her 
sick parent, love could 80 much better suggest 
and carry out. For more than a week, night and 
day, this devoted girl had watched over her dying 


| father, regardless of her own weariness—forget- 


fal that her own health was far from good, and 
that she was growing very pale, and weak, from 
the constant confinement. 

“T:haves faw words to ,say. to ay fether,”” 
said the young man, after his sister had left the 
room ; “a few questions to ask you.” 

The sick man pressed his hands over his eyes, 
and waited for his son to continue. 

“ You made your will to-day ?” 

“ Yea,” replied the old man, faintly. 

“ May I ask in whose favor ?” 

A sudden flush of animation passed over the 
pale shrunken face, and there was strength and 
energy in the voice that replied : 

* You have been an undutifal son to me, Har- 
vey Robbins; you have brought my gray hairs 
down to the grave in sorrow ; in return for all my 
kindness to you, you have requited me by disobe- 
dience and disrespect, and not one acre of my 
broad lands, not an eagle of my gold, not the 
slightest hold on this old homestead will you 
ever possess. Ido not fear to tell you this, Har- 
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vey Robbins, take the dolinr the law allows you, 
and buy a rope to hang yourself, I care not?” 

The old man sank back apon his pillow ex- 
hausted. 

“And you have made your will to that effect?” 
asked the son, his black serpent-like eyes glowing 
and scintillating, his voice ‘hard and cold in it 
tone. “ You have made a wifl to that effect? | 
‘Who then, may I ask, = to bé your heir or 
heiress 2” 

“I might question your right to ask this, Her 
vey Robbins—but I will tell'you; your sister 
Emily, but for whose tender care I should have 
Tacked for every comfott, she'is my heiress—and 
¥ do not fear to tell you 80.” 

“And I do not fear to tefl you such a will can 
wever stand,” replied ‘Harvey, a dark, wicked 
smile illuminating his eduntenance. ‘“T ‘shall 
break that wil, miserable, old man—Z swear it to 
you—” 

“You will®” cried Squtre Hobbitis, energet- 
ically, “you will? dare to'tell me that dgain, and 
I will curse you, bone, blood, sinew; curse you, 
body and soul, for time, and for eternity!” ° 

For a moment the young man stood irresolute; 
he did not reply, and the dying man continued : 
- “The will shall stand! dare to break it after 
Tam dead, snd asI hope for heaven, IT will 
haunt you until your dying day! I will give 
you misery and anguish of mind and body, day 
and night—I will make your friends your ene- 
mies—your own kindred shall turn from you. 
I wi!l haunt your dreams, your waking niet) 
beware, Harvey Robbins, beware!” 

“And I dare your power!” cried the young 
man, scornfully. “The dead cannot affect the 
fiving, change your will or destroy it, or by the 
powers that be—” 

“Then be the carse tpon your own head, 
Harvey Robbins, a curse’ upow your life, your 
Yiches, your dearest hopes—e father’s dying: 
curse it is, take it, you tare eblled it down upon 
your own head !” 

That night Squire Robbins died. 

The next morning Dr. Ryan ealled according 
to agreement, and was closeted with Harvey 
Robbins for an hour in private consultation. At 
the close of the conference the former departed 
with a look of satisfled determination ; the Int 
ter sought his sister whom he found in her dreas- 
ing-room, and addressed her with more of brother- 
ly tenderness in his tone than he had used for 
many years. 

“Iam sorry to see you looking so‘ ead and 
. if, Em.” 

‘Phe poor girl was indeed lodking weary and 
‘wan ; there were dark heavy semi-circles beneath | 
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her eyes—eyes that were large and unnatarally 
| bright, while her fice was very pale, except the 
spot of erimson that glowed in the centre of 
either cheek. To her brother’s greeting, she te- 
pried with a sad smile, and made room for pal 
on the sofa by her side. 

“Thave been talking with Dr. Ryan,” eiea 
i the young man at length, looking searchingty 
“into ‘the girl’s innoeant face with his wicked black 
eyes. 

“Have you?” replied the sister, abstractedly. 

“ Yes—shalt I tell you what he said in regttrd 
to father’s illness?” 

“ What was it, Harvey ?” 

You know Dr. Ryan graduated from one of 
the first medical colleges at the east?” queried 
Harvey Robbins, neting closely thé expressionbf 
the girl’s countenance as he spoke. io 

“Yes,” 

“Ts a‘skillfal practioner?” 

“Termed such, I believe.” 

“With an experience of some five years?” 
pursued Harvey, watching his sister’s every ex 
pression. ~ 

“Well!” 

“ You were satisfied ‘everything was done for 
our dear father that could be done, Em?” 
asked the young man, his great black eyes stil 
gazing intently into the girl’s face. 

“ What do yon mean, Harvey?” And Entily 
Robbins worked her hands together uneasily. 

“ Simply this, Em, thet I want to know if you 
have perfect confidence in Dt. Ryan ?” ' 

““ Why, yes, of course Ihave; but what makes 
you ask, Harvey 1” 

“Simply this; that Dr. Ryan has iatnaett 
me of something I had not guessed before, some~ 
thing that at first quite startled me. ‘He did not 
give methe English name of the disease which. 
he discovered had affected our father, and as] ant 
unacquainted with Latin, I cannot give the 
name he did. Enough, Em, that if he hed lived, 
he would have been a maniac the rest of his Fife.” 

“ How very dreaiiful ?’ shuddered the girl. 

“ Yes, indeed. He informed me also that this’ 
disease has been working in his system for 
months, perhaps years, dnd that he has not been 
in his right mind, that is to say perfectly sane, 
during his entire illness.” 

* “ And why does-he think so?” asked Emily, 
raising her brown, earnest eyes to her tents 
sober face. 

“I’m sure don’t Know ; ‘I never studied méd- 
icine, ‘Em, ybirvare aware, and come to think'of 

it, don’t you think father appeared rather out of. 
his right mid before -he died, especially the ie 
few days 1” 
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“Perhaps he did. Some of.the time he talked 
very curious,” said Emily, meditatively. 

“Yes, I recollect he did—very strange in fact. 
Don’t you think so, Em ?” 

“Come to think of it, I don’t know bat.that 
he did.” 

“ He said a great many things calculated to 
injare the feelings of the neighbors. Once im 
particular I remember—you were nat in the 
room, I believe—he fairly ordered some visitors 
from the apartment. I felt very badly, of course, 
bast what could I do?” said Harvey, falsely. 

“Did he really—pdor father ?” sighed Emily, 
tears filling her eyes. 

“And considering all this, I have thonght it 
would be as well for it to be understood he was 
out of his right mind during his recent illness, 
-as that was of course the case, and it will save 
the feelings of a great many whom he almost in- 
sulted, for no one could be heartless enough to 
bear ill-will towards an insane man—you under- 
stand, dear Em?” 

«© Yes? 

“ And it would be as well for you to mention 
it while speaking of his illness to any gne, that 
he was delirious most of the time, for as Dr. 
Ryan says that was the case, of course it must 
have been.” 

Emily was a good, kind-hearted. girl, and she 
took but a surface view of things. She did aot 
dream that beneath her brother’s words there lay 
a deep, cunning design ip the end to destroy her. 
She only understood the meaning of her broth- 
er’s words, not the motive which prompted them. 

In due time, the funeral of Squire Robbins 
took place. It was a grand aitais, for neither 
trouble nor expense were spared upon the orce- 
sion, and the overwhelming sorrow of she two 
young mourners, Harvey Robbins in particular, 
‘was noted by those who were present. 

“ What filial affection !” said the neighbors to 
each other. 

“ What an affecting scene—s son weeping so: 
bitterly over a father’s remains !”: remarked the 

an, , 

Harvey Robbins played his part well, Even 
hia sister was a stranger to the extent of his hy- 
pocrisy ; and yet, as the young man gazed down 
into the dead face for the last time, bad as he 
waa, conscience whispered reprovingly, and hig 
father’s curse sounded in his ears like a prophecy, 
“TI will haant you until your dying day! You 
shell have misery of mind and of body, both day 
and night, a curse that will be upon yoar life, 
your riches, your dearest hepes—a father’s dying 
curge, Harvey Robbins; you .hava celled it upon 


your own head !” . 
’ 
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Ic is not necessary fer the development of our 
story that we should minately describe the days 
intervening between the funeral of Squire Rob- 
bing and the reading of the will, in due time, im 
open court. Knongh to say that the validity of 
the will of the deceased was contested on the 
ground of the insanity of Squire Robbins dur- 
ing his illness, to which Dr. Ryan gave in his 
medical testimony, and as it was not disputed 
after a formal trial, the will was pronounced null, 
and the property was equally divided between 
Harvey Robbins and his sister Emily. 

With the curse of a dying father ringing in hie 
ears, the young man rejoiced in his good fortune, 
as be termed it, and in his secret heart set about 
anew plan, by which he hoped to come in pos- 
session of not only half bat the whole of his fath- 
er’s property. And now follows the strangest 
part of our story : 

One evening Dr. Ryan and Harvey Rebbins 
were closeted in private consultation—the for- 
mer came at dusk, and did not leave until after 
eleven o’clock, P. M. 

The next morning at breakfast, Emily did not 
appear. .Mrs. Elmer the housckeeper, fearing 
she was ill, sought her room, but, found it va- 
cant, but a note was upog the table, sealed and 
directed to any one who might desire to read it. 
And thus the note ran: 

“ Wher you read this note I shall be no more. 
Ever since my father’s death an uncontrollable 
melancholy has been stealing over me, and my 
existence has become a burden. I am tired of 
living, and I seck rest in that long sleep that 
knows no awakening. Farewell. 

“Emity Rossins.” 

 ofe course the whole neighborhood was aroused, 
and started ont upon s search for the unhappy 
girl, dead or alive. Mrs. Elmer testified that 
she had noticed Emily had of late appeared 
greatly depreased, and that she feared her grief 
had or soon would overpower her reason, and 
she believed that had been the case. She said 
also that she appeared rather more cheerfal than 
usual the evening before her disappearance, that 
she chatted pleasantly with her brother and Dr. 
Byan at the tca-table, at eight o’clock, P. M., 
retired to her room at nine, complaining of fecl- 
ing slightly indisposed; that she (the house- 
keeper) retired to rest between nine and ten 
o’ctock, and slept soundly until five A. M. This 
was all she knew concerning the subject. 

Harvey appeared overwhelmed with grief at 
the loss of his sister, offered a large reward for 
the recovery of her remains, if she had indeed 
committed self-destruction, and himself headed a 
large company of neighbors, who sought for ‘the 
unhappy girl. 
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A bonnet was recognized as belonging to Em- 
ily Robbins, » light scarf, and »-glove with ter 
name marked in it, and a small shaw! she had 
often been seen to wear, were found upon the 
bAnk-of a narrow, rapid river, # mile or so dis- 
tant from the Robbins mansion. The river 
was dragged, but the body of the girl was not 
found. The general impression was, that in a 
fig of melancholy she had-committed suicide by 
throwing herself into the river, and after atime 
the search was given’ up, and otherwise than'as 
a very sad cireumstance the affair was forgotton. 

*The Robbins estate lay some: mile or mile and 
a half from the village of Glenvale—a pretty 
little-village, by the way. The mansion was of 
dry limestone, two -stories high, surrounded. by: 
grounds artistically laid ont, and the broad mead- 
ow lands, fine orchard and‘ fields of waving 
grain, excited the envy of farmers for miles 
around. Harvey superintended the management 
of the farm, and had expressed. his determina- 
tion never to see the old homestead:sold; but 
seon after his sister’s myetérious disappearance, 
he changed his mind, and declaring that he hed 
lost all taste for farming, wished to sell owt or 
lease the place for a number of years, ad he desired 
to travel for some length of time. A purchaser 
or tenant, however, to suit the young man did 
not offer himself, and Harvey, although he ap- 
peared to be settling into a morbid melancholy, 
did not find an opportunity of seeking a change 
of. place and scenery, a8 he evidently wished to 
do. 3¢ was in harvesting time, and he was 
needed to overlook the work and direct the hands. 
Harvey Robbins grew pale and nervous; he was 
evidently laboring ueder some kind of mental 
depression, but what, could not be guessed, un- 
less it were the logs of his father and sisters 
Some said that insanity was hereditary in the 
family, that his father had died insano—his sister 
in a fit of madness had ended her own life, and 
that Harvey would ng doubt sooner or later be- 
come a raving maniac, 

A year had scarcely elapsed since the decease 
of Squire Robbins, and the curse was beginning 
its work! Harvey Robbins grew paler as the 
cool months advanced. His black eyes hada 
wild, strange gleam in them, and he could not 
be induced to be out after dark under any cir- 
cumstance whatever. The least noise frightened 
him—he started at his own shadow—et the re- 
flection of his faee in the mirror, and in his sleep 
he would groan and cry ont in such s manner 
as to alarm the housekeeper and servants, whose 
rooms were on the same floor with his own. 
The cause of Harvey Robbins’s strange conduct 
was attributed to his affliction at the loss of. his 
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tather and sister, and when questioned in regard 
to hie unusual actions, he would shiver, tarn pate, 
and give no answer whatever. 

“¢ Did you hear anything—any armsual noise 
last night in the hail, Mre. Elmer?” he asked of 
the housekeeper, one morning. 

“La, no,” replied the old lady, “did you?” 

Harvey :did not reply, only turned a shade 
paler; and arose to leave the room, when a seu! 
vant met him and informed him that Dr. Ryan 
was.in the parler and wistied to see him. This 
was the first time Harvey had met his friend the’ 
physician sinee his sister's mysterious disappedrs: 
ance, ‘for Dr. Ryan had been abeent from the 
village. He gasped rather than said, as they met :’ 

“ You back again, Ryan ?” 

“Fee.” - 

“For what? I thought never to have behield’ 
your fare again—but it is well enough.” 

Harvey Robbins locked the door, and ther’ 
drew 8 clair close to Dr. Robbins’s side. 

“Nell soe ali about it,” he said. 

“ About what? Talk plainly, so I can under* 
stand you.” 

“ About Emily,” whispered the young man, 
gtasping Dr. Ryan’s arm and gazing earnestly 
into his-face. 

“She is dead.” 

“ You swear this to me, Ryan? vy 

The physician tarned uneasily from his inter- 
rogator— Why do you ask ?” a 

“Do you swear to me she is dead? Answer’ 
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Harvoy Robbins’ # face grew very white. “The: 
property is all mine now,” he said. 

“Except the portion you are to pay to mé;' 
thet is what Ihave corhe to you for. Give me’ 
what yda owe me, and I'll never trouble you 

» 


“ How much is it, Ryan?” ‘. fi 

“The little sum of a thousand or 80, I believe. 
But you are looking miserable enough with il 
yonr property, Harvey.” 

“Yes, hang it! I'll tell you the trath of ft, 
doctor, I’m under 8 curse—the curse of a deat 
father, ‘and it crashes me down day and night. 
I don’s believe there is peaco for me again in this 
world; and most surely none in the next.” 

“ And why ?” 

Harvey Robbins aroso from his chair, went to 
the doer, opened ‘it, saw that there were no lis- 
teners, closed and locked it again. Then he 
paced the: room ‘several times with his hends~ 
pressed: upon his forehead, groaned heavily once: 
or twice, and ehen resumed his seat. 

“Tl tall you alt about it, doctor,” he oda at” 


length, removing his hands from his face, and 
speaking in a low, hurried, and excited manner. 
“ Perhaps I shall feel better to tell someone, than 
keep all hidden in my own heart. Ryan, I shall 
@ie if there is ndt a change seon. J am haunted 
‘to death !” 

It was the young man’s manner and tone, 
more than his words, that checked the sneering 
laugh Dr. Ryan was about giving utterance to. 

“How?” 

“Every way. It commenced the very night 
after-I had commenced the contestation of the 
old man’s will. You remember the night per- 
hape ; it was dark and stormy, the werst night 
of the season, in fact. You remember it, 
Ryan?” 

“ Perhaps I do—yes, I attended old Harmon 
Locker—disease of the lungs. 1 remember the 

-night because of its blackness. But go on, 
Harvey.” 7 

“Well, you remember it. Let me see where 
Iwas. O yes, I recollect now—I was saying 
the night was very stormy—I was in my room 
alone, and I could not sleep, though I was in 
bed, for I kept thinking, thinking of the old man’s 
curse, and how he had threatened to haunt me 
till the latest day of my life, if I ever contested 
that will. So I could not sleep, and there I lay 
listening to the winds, and the sleet as it dashed 
against the windows, and to the old clock in the 
hill—for, in spite of the storm, I conid hear its 
“ tick, tick,” as plain as I can hear it now if I 
listen. Iheard the old clock strike ten. An 
hour afterwards—it seemed an age—it sounded 
eleven. I arose from the bed,’ lit a candle and 
tried to read. Failing in this, I walked the 
floor for a while, then blew out the light and 
threw myself upon the bed. Then Larose again 
and lit the candle. The darkness seemed to op- 
press me, to choke, or suffocate me—I must have 
light. Again the clock strack. I counted every 
stroke and there were thirteen! I heard every one 
distinctly.” 

“ Yon are sure?” 

“Yes, Iam sure. Then I listened, and by- 
and-by I heard a tramp, tramp, tramp, and a 
noise that sounded like'the clanking of a heavy 
chain upon the stairs. Nearer and nearer it 
came, and finally stopped directly in front of my 
chamber door. I heard it.” 2 

“All imagination,” said Dr. Ryan, insolently. 

“No, it was not imagination. Do you take 
me for a fool, Ryan? I tell you it was not im- 
agination. I heard the clock and the tramp just 
as plain as I ever heard anything in my life. I 
lay and listened until I heard it stop in front of 
my chamber; then there came a: thundering 
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knoek at my door; that seemed to jar the whole 
house; thea I heard the clanking of the chain 
again, and—” 

“What?” 

“I did not believe in‘ ghostly visitations, but 
somehow I thought of Marley's ghost, and al- 
most expected to see a wierd, airy, transparent 
spirit come in threugh the keyhole; but after a 
moment’s reflection, I regained my courage, 
sprang from my bed and dashed oat into the 
hall, Nothing was to be seen—all was still and 
quiet. I went down stairs and looked at the 
clock.. The tame was ten minutes past twelve! 
The onter door was locked, and everything.as 
usual. I went back to my room, threw myeelt 
upon my bed, and then again I heard in the hall 
the.tramping and the clanking. I tell you, Ry- 
an, it was terrible !’” 

Harvey Robbins shuddered. 

“That was the beginning, but not the end. 
I tell you, Ryan, since then I have not enjayed 
one night of undisturbed sleep. Sometimes I 
awake with a sensation of choking, or suffoca- 
tion ; at other times I see lights dancing across 
the reom in the midnight darkness. 1 hear steps 
about my chamber—asteps sometimes too heavy, 
and then too light for a mortal. In the daytime 
Ineem to see faces, white, dead ones, just like 
the old man’s as it looked in the coffin—ench 
faces peep over my shoulder, and I hear strange 
voices whenevor I am alone. 1 have not had 
one hour of peace and happiness—not one. I 
am, I have been ever since that will was broken 
—haunted !” 

Harvey Robbins concluded with a shudder. 

“T have not told you all,” continued the 
young man. ‘Since the disappearance of Em- 
ily I have been more tormented than ever; 
Ihave dreamed of her, and waking, I heave 
heard her voice as plainly as I hear my own. 
Last night—” Harvey Robbins paused. 

“ What of last night ?” questioned Dr. Ryan. 

“Last night I heard steps all along the hall, 
up stairs and then down, up stairs and down. I 
could not sleep—how could I? And then, in 
the darkness I heard my door open ; then I felt 
rather than heard something moving about the: 
room; then I had a consciousness of a cold 
hand passing over my face--ah, so cold, s0 icy 
cold—then, I do believe I fainted, for, for a long 
time | knew no more. When I did retarn to 
my senses, the clock struck three, and it could 
not have been more than eleven when it came 
first. How long I lay shivering with terror after 
I haif awoke to consciousness, I cannot tell. 
The moonlight streamed in at the window, and- 
there, where I could. see perfectly distinctly, 
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stood—-Emily !—ah, co white—so very deathly 
white, her sad eyes looking straight into. my 
face—O, Ryan, it was no dream, and you say 
she is dead!” 

For a moment the young man paused, buried 
his face in his hands, and then groaned aloud; 
then he arose from his chair and paced the room 
several times hurriedly, excitedly; finally he 
went to the mantel-shelf, bowed his head upon it 
over his fulded hands, and said, in a voice hoarse 
and tremulous : 

“Yes, I saw her!” ; 

Dr. Ryan was not unmoved during the young 
man’s recital; his face rapidly changed its ex- 
pression and color, and his foot tapped the car- 
pet nervously. 

“And what then?” he asked, after waiting a 
time for Harvey to continue his narrative. - 

The young man shuddered. 

“ You do not believe in spiritual manifesta- 
tions,” he said at length. 

“And what if Ido nos?” . 

“Then I need not tell you any more; I have 
said too much already. Forget what I have 
said, Ryan—forget it. Iam nearly wild—but I 
heard her voice as plain as you hear mine now— 
«Marderer! murderer! my father’s murderer!’ 
Yes, I heard her say that, and her dead eyes 
looked irfto mine—so cold and stony—and then 
she left the room, and all the rest of the night I 
lay and trembled and trembled— But what ails 
you, Ryan?” 

The young physician was paling and trem- 
bling. 

“Nothing.” 

“Yes there is—but listen! did you hear noth- 
ing? I thought I detected a step in the entry.” 
And Harvey Robbins arose and opening the 
door, glanced out into the hall; but seeing no 
one, he returned and resumed the conversa- 
tion. 

“ How did Emily die?” he asked, hoarsely. 

Dr. Ryan turned from his interrogator. 

“JT mast go,” he said. “There is a little ac- 
count between us, I believe. The night I per 
formed that last matter of business for you, I 
‘was promised—” ‘ 

Before Dr. Ryan had time to conclude his sen- 
tence, steps were heard in the hall, and the next 
moment the door was burst open and a sheriff, 
accompanied by several other men, entered the 
room, foliowed by Mrs. Elmer the housekeeper. 
The two young men turned pale, and tremblingly 
attempted to escape ; but this they were prevented 
from doing, and were arrested in due form tor 
the murder of Squire Robbins. 

Driyen to desperation, Harvey Robbins made 
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a fall confeasion ; and Dr. Ryan, secing -that com 
cealment was useless, did the same. They were 
both afterwards convicted upon their own evi- 
dence, and sentenced to the penitentiary. ‘ 

It seems that Harvey Robbins, disliking the 
restraint of his father’s presence, and coveting 
the possession of his broad lands and yellow 
gold, had bribed Dr. Ryan to administer poison 
to his father in such a manner as to excite no 
suspicions, and afterwards to swear in cogrt to 
his father’s insanity at the time of making his 
will. Afterwards, wishing to possess the whole 
of the Robbins estate, Harvey Robbins employed 
his confederate to deapatch Emily. He himself 
drugged her tea the night of her disappearance, 
wrote the note which purported to have been 
from the unhappy girl, and assisted Dr. Ryan to 
convey her, in her insensibility, from her room to 
the physician’s carriage which was in waiting. 

The plan was to consign her to the cold waters 
in her unconsciousness; but Dr. Ryan, having 
been smitten with the charms of the young girl, 
conceived the idea of sparing her life and reaerv- 
ing her for a fate far worse than death. 

In a fit of drunken insanity, oue day, Dr. 
Ryan revealed his intentions in regard to herself, 
and the part taken by himself and her brother in 
her father’s death, to the poor girl, who took the 
first opportanity presented and escaped from her 
captor. 

It was the night before the arrest of the young 
men that she arrived at her native village, and it 
was Emily Robbins in the body, rather than in 
the spirit, who visited Harvey as he himself re- 
lated. Making herself known to the house- 
keeper, she. remained secreted, wishing to wait 
for the coming of Dr. Ryan, as she doubted not 
he would sooner or later. She is married now, 
and is the mother of several blooming children, 
ang leads a happy life in the old family 
mansion. 

As for Dr. Ryan, he is still an inmate of the 
penitentiary—his term of ycars not half expired 
—but it is of Harvey Robbins we would speak 
in conclusion : 

“T saw him,” said a friend, speaking to me one 
day, “I saw him as I was passing through the 
prison—a wild-eyed, pale, emaciated-looking 
being—pointed out to me by the keeper as one 
tornfinted by some great mental suffering. He 
said that this man would pace bis cell almost 
distractedly nights, scarcely ever sleeping, and 
when he did, crying out as if in the most acute 
bodily misery, and remarked that he had often 
thought him a more fit subject for a lanatic 
asylum, than a State prison.” 

There is more I have heard of Harvey Rob- 
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bins—that he died, a short time since, in the 
greatest physical and mental anguish, crying 
out: 

“Haunted ! hannted ! a dead father’s curse has 
been visited upon me! It crashes me even now, 
down, down, pown !”” 

We may add that all the mysterious and 
ghostly visitations experienced by Harvey Rob- 
bins, before the arrest, were easily accounted for 
from natural causes, viz., the trickery of a juven- 
ile servant in the family. Yet many there are 
who to this day believe the old house to be 
haunted, and relate to wondering listeners, in a 
more marvellous but less truthful manner than 
ours, the story of the dead man’s curse. 





DONT FRET. 


This is a world of ups and downs, of crosses 
and contradictions. Every day turns up some- 
thing to disturb the equanimity of one’s temper. 
Bus it is worse than useless to fret. Fretting is 
like a caustic applied to a sore. It inflames but 
never cures. z fretful spirit is never happy, 
and it drives happiness from all other spirits 
with which it comes in contaet. We say, then, 
if the world goes wrong, and it does that pretty 
often, don’t fret. If a man cheats, and then 
laughs at you for a verdant one, make the best 
of it and keep cool. Fretting will only make a 
bad thing worse. If you break your leg, or find 
your favorite seat at the lyceum occupied ; if the 
stage upsets, or the cars leave you behind ; if the 
cook spoils your dinner, or the thick-headed ser- 
vant mis-delivers an important message ; if “the 
dear imege of its beautiful mother” repays your 
caresses by thrusting its tiny fingers into your 
plate of soup and wiping them on your “snow- 
white” shirt bosom; if banks fail an suites 

udiate, kee] ar temper. Repeat alpha- 
be read whe Hea hundred and nineteenth 
psalm, do and say anything, “lovely and 
of good report,” but as you value quietness of 
mind and the good temper of others, don’t fret. 
It is marvellous how much good nature and 
patience will do towards curing the ills to which 
flesh and spirit are heirs —Salem Observer. 





THE COST OF AN ARGUMENT. 


Sheridan had been driving out three or four 
hours in a hackney coach, when, seeing Richard- 
son pass, he hailed him and made him get in. 
He instantly contrived to introduce a topic upon 
which Richardson (who was the very soul of dis- 

utatiousness) always differed with him; and at 

t, affecting to be mortified at R.’s arguments, 
said : | 
“Yon are really too bad; I cannot to 
listen to such things—I will not stay in the same 
cvach with you,” and accordingly got down and 
left him. 3 

Richardson halloed out triumphantly after 
him: “Ah, you're beat, you're beat !”” nor was 
it till the heat of his victory had a little cooled, 
that he found out he was left in the lurch to pay 
for Sheridan’s three hours’ coaching.—Afoore's 
Diary. 


THE BROKEN WILL. 


NEVER DO TOO MUCH AT A TIME. 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in a lecture re- 
cently delivered, gave the following history of 
his literary habits:—Many persons seeing me 
so much engaged in active life, and as much 
about the world as if I had never been a student, 
have said to me, “‘ When do you get time to write 
all your books? How on earth do you contrive 
to do so much work?’ I shall surprise: you b 
the answer 1 make, The answer is this; “ 
contrive to do so mnch by never doing too much 
ata time. A man, to get through work well, 
must not overwork himself, for, if he do too much 
to-day, the re-action of fatigue will come, and he 
will be obliged to do too little to-morrow. Now, 
since I began really and earnestly to study, which 
was not till I had left college, and was actually 
in the world, I may perhaps say I have gone 
through as large a course of general reading ag 
most men of my time. Ihave travelled much, 
and Ihave seen much; T have mixed much in 
politics, and the various business of life; and, 
in addition to all this, I have published somie- 
where about sixty volumes, some upon subjects 
requiring much research. And what time, do 
you think, as a general rule, I have devoted'to 
study—to reading and writing? Not more ‘than 
three hours a day; and, when Parliament is: sit- 
ting, not always that. But then, during those 
hours, I have yiven my whole attention to what 
I.was about.”—Zondon Examiner. 


r+ 
WOULDN'T KNOW IT, 


A certain Sunday school teacher waggin the 
practice of taking up a collection in his juvenile 
class for missionary objects every Sunday; and 
his box received scores of pennies which might 
otherwise have found their way to the drawers 
of the confectioner and toyman. He was nota 
little surprised, however, one Sunday, to find a 
bank-bill crushed in among the weight of copper, 
He was not long in finding it to be of a broken 
bank; and on asking the class who put it there, 
the donor was soon pointed out to him by his 
classmates, who had seen him deposit it, and 
thought it a very benevolent gift. “Didn't you 
know that this bill was good for nothing ?”’ said 
the teacher. “Yes,” answered the boy. “ Then 
what did you put it in the box for?” “TJ didn’t 
s’pose the little heathen would know the differ= 
ence, and so it would be just as good for them.” 
—Kanickerbocker. 








ANALYSIS OF WINE. 

A chemist of New York, by a recent analysis, 
found a bottle of champagne to contain one quar- 
ter of an ounce of sugar of lead, and in sixteen sam- 
ples of so-called Port, Sherry and Madeira wines, . 
was found everything but grape juice. The fol- 
lowing astonishing receipt for making port wine, 
is taken from an Senelis book: “To 12 galls, 
of port add 6 galls. of rectified spirit, 3 galls. of 
brandy, 42 gees of firm rough cider, and red 
sanderswood or budbear to color the mixture.” 

si _ 
CONSCIENCE. 


Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our piace, have sent to peace, 
‘Than on the tortare of the mind to lie 
In restless ecatacy. SuaKsPEsBe. 


THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes danclog rom the east; and leads with Ler 
‘The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 


The yellow ip and the pale primrose.—Mizron. 





How to succeed with the Rose. 

To succeed well with this flower thé ground should be 
trenched two feet deep, and enriched with good manure. 
For the finer sorts of perpetuals six or eight inches of 
small stones may be advantageously thrown into the bot- 
tom of the bed, to drain off the surplus moisture. With- 
out such drainage the plants will not grow and bloom 
satisfactorily, and, unless the soil {s naturally quite dry, 
they will die in winter. During the growing season the 
ground should be kept loose and free from weeds; and in 
dry weather an occasional watering of soap-suds, or weak 
guano-water, will have a beneficial effect. In the fall the 
beds should be covered with several inches of manure, to 
Serve as a winter protection for the roots, and for the en- 
richment of the soll; the manure may be forked into the 
ground in the spring. 


The Sensitive Plant. 

There-is no annual which we cultivate that excites s0 
lively an interest as the mintosa sensitiea. The peculi- 
azity of the plant consists in ite shrinking up or drooping 
at the touch, or even if blown on with the breath, which 
4s the more singular, as the gentle winds of heaven have 
no effect. By light touches with s small stick each leaflet 
will close, independent of the rest; a harder touch will 
cause all the leaves and footatalk together, or in succes- 
sion, to close up and droop as if dead, and #0 on, of the 
whole plant. The cause of this singular property has 
never been discovered. It is one of the mysteries of the 
Vegetable kingdom. It is perfectly easy to raise. 
Dahlias. 

It may well be said that the subjects connected with 
the garden are inexhaustible, like the notes in musio— 
different combinations are as fresh as they would have 
been before the millions of tunes now extant were com- 
poeed. 80 it is with flowers, every season produces some 
novelty. A few years back, and in the recollection of 
many, the dahlia was introduced—s single flower, of vel- 
vet-like texture, with only halfa dosen petals. For years 
we bad no double ones of any color, But when they, 
among a succession of seedlings, began tp give now and 
then s species of double flower, by saving seeds from 
them we wore not long without perfectly double, full 
flowers. There are now any number of beautiful bloasams. 


Brysimum. 
Hedge Mastard. Most of the kinds are weedy plants, 


generally biennfals, and seldom grown in gardens. One 
species, E. Perofskianum, is an annual, with dark orange 
flowers, and since 1888, when it was first introduced, has 
besome a favorite from its beauty. Theee plants grow 
Dest in sandy pest, mixed with a little loam. They are 
quite hardy, and very showy. 








To save frozen House-Plante. 

‘When plants are found to have been frozen during the 
night, they should not be removed to a warm place, but 
‘on the contrary, they should be dipped In eold water, and 
set in some cool place where they will not freese, and also 
in the dark. They will then have a chance to recover, if 
not completely dead. 
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Flower-Plants in Pots. 

Many personé find it more dieult to keep their pot- 
plants in summer than in. winter. And the pfinsipal 
cause of this is, allowing the soil in the pots to bevome 
too dry before they are watered, owing to the sun striking 
against the aldes of the pots and scorehing the roots; for 
when they are injured by drought, their roots usually 
decay on the application ef water. When a plant appears 
slokly, it ehowid be taken eut of the pot, and its reots 
examined, and all that are decayed should be cut off; the 
Plant should then be re-potted in fresh soil, and kept s 
little moist, but not too-wet, and, if not much injared, it 
will soon reobver.’ When plants are-kept too wet, or in. 
too damp 8 ettuation, worms are apt to get at their roots 
amd injure them. If the ‘plants are sinall, they may B¥ 
takem out, and the worms picked cut of them, and the 
Plants replaced. If the plants are too large to permit 
that, the worms may be got out with lime water, apply- 
ing it two or three times, in @ clean state. 





The Tuberose, 

The tuberoge has long whitish green leaves, with the 
flower stem from four to five feet high, terminating in » 
sparse spike of white flowers of a very powerful fragrance. 
The double kind only should be grown, as the single, 
though equally fragrant, is not near so beautiful. 

‘The subsrose, with her silver light, 
That in the gardens of Malay 
* Ie called the mistress of the night, 
Bo like a bride, scented and bright, 
Ble comes out when the sun’s away.” 


Pansies. 

‘The qualities of a good pansy are size, roundness, thick- 
ness of the petal, svenness of edges and color. Prepare 
ground by the middle of June—select deep moist, soil if 
possible. Put on six inches cow manure and three inches 
of sand, dig deep, and incorporate these dressings thor. 
oughly with theaoil. Then plant one foot apart. After 
planted draw up sand round each plant in the form of # 
saucer. This, and frequent waterings with mid lquid 
manure will ensure good pansies. 7 
Diosma. 

Cape shrube, with hair-like roots, which require to be 
grown in pots ina greenhouse, or in room, in sandy 
peat, well dreined and frequently watered. They have a 
very, peculiar smell, which some perrons like, and which 
remains on the gloves or any article of dress which may 
have touched the plant foralong time. The Hottentot 
belles are said to use it as perfume. The. plats have 
heath-like leaves, and small but pretty flowers; they are 
propagated by cuttings, which root freely in sand under 
glass. i 
Flowor-Stems. 

Flower-stems should always be cut with « knife, and 
never with scissors, as ‘the tubes will not draw up the 
wifter, if they are bruised and lacerated, and partly cloned. 
Two @ three drops of camphor in every ounce of milk- 
warm water, will often restore faded flowers, as it does a 
fainting person. 

Francoa. ‘ 

Handsome plants, most of which may be trented cither 
as annuals or perennials, and may always be raleed from 
the ceed. They are nearly hardy, and will grow in any 
common garden soli. F. remosa, with white flowers, is 
generally kept in the greentionse, and will not admit of 
being treated as an annual. 
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2 Curious Matters. 


Curious Fire. 

The coach carrying the mail from Lock Haven to Ty- 
Tone, Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania, recently took 
fire between Lock Haven and Bellefonte, and was entirely 
consumed, together with the malls and the baggage be- 
longing tothe passengers. The socident occurred through 
the negligence of one of the passengers throwing a lighted 
match into the straw in the bottom of the cosch. In an 
instant everything was enveloped: in flames. It was with 
difficulty that the passengers escaped from the stage un- 
hurt—and to make matters worse, the horses took fright 
and ran. Before they could be stopped the coach was so 
much burned that nefther malls nor baggage could be 
saved. It was fortunate that no ladies were on board, as 
they could not have been rescued, the flames spread so 
rapidly. We doubt whether there iss similiar accident 
on record. 


Rare Bird. 

A beautiful bird known as the White Heron (Ardea 
Candidissima), was shot at or near the pond in West 
Brookfield, recently. They are common on Long Island, 
and are called by the gamers, ‘ White Poke.” They fre- 
quent the salt marshes, mud-fiate and sand-bers, in 
search of crabs, lisards and worms—which, with aquatic 
plants, furnish thelr subsistence. They usually visit 
Masachusetts late in the spring or in the summer. Wil- 
son found them breeding among the branche of the red 
cedars of Somers Beach, on the coast of Cape May, some 
trees having three or four nests, built of sticks, each con- 
taining three eggs, of a pele, greenish-blue color, being an 
inch and three-fourths in length, and deemed a table 
luxury. The bird migrates to the South in September. 
A queer Character. 

A grocer woman died recently in Glasgow, Scotland, at 
the age of elghty-one, who left a fortune of £28,000, col- 
lected from earnings frome small shop which she had 
rented for about forty years. She was never married, and 
studiously avoided parting with a single farthing that she 
could avoid. She bequeathed the sum in £4 annuities 
to destitute people of good moral character, who are na- 
tives of, and have lived in, the Gorbals parish of Glasgow 
forty years, and who have attained the age of 65 years. 
‘As the parish is small, but few claimants can exist. She 
Ief nothing to any of her relations. 

Singular Discovery. 

The California papers notice the discovery of the fossil 
remains of « large sised whale, in Sante Crus, in that 
State. It was found embedded in chalk rock, about 12 
feet below the surfice. The upper strata of chalk is cov- 
ered with soil varying from one to two feet in thickness. 
No part of the whale, except the vertebre, retains its 
original shape, it having become so identified with the 
surrounding rock as to be almost indistinguishable. 
Some portions of the vertebree, however, are in quite a 
good state of preservation. 





‘Wonderful Dexterity. ; 

‘The Albany Journal says that Hezekiah Dubois, who is 
about eighteen years of age, and now confined in the pen- 
itentiary, makes daily forty-three pairs of brogans with 
‘epparent eare. The person who saw him on the bench at 
work, says ‘that he appesred to blow the pegs from his 
mouth into the shoe, and never made a miss while he was 
looking at him.” 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Awful Alternative. 
The last will of a queer old miser, who has jnst died, 
{s much talked of at Vienna. He cut off all his nearest 


zelatives, and made a very distant one, an extremely 


handsome young girl, sole heiress of his considerable 
property. So far there is nothing extraordinary; but 
there is a condition added to it. The testator was a 
hunchback, and had s club-foot, which defects probably 
had obstructed many attempts of histo marry. He has 
made {t, therefore, a condition, sine gua non, that the 
heiress is to get the property only when she marries a 
man shaped as he was. She is, besides, to live in a con- 
vent three months in each year, to pray for his soul. The 
heirs-at-law have attacked this odd last will, on the plea 
that when it was made the testator must evidently have 
been mad. As there is, however, no equity jurisdiction 
in Austria, they may find thelr task not an easy one. 


Ourious Formation. 

In a limestone quarry, in Scatland, a cave comparatire- 
ly uniform in breadth, but very irregular in height, has 
been brought to notice, the chief objects of interest being 
the stalactites which cover the sides and roofs, some of 
them in shapes which arrest the attention of the specta- 
tor. One bas the form of a human skull, another bears 
an exact semblance to a horse’s jaw-bone, while a little 
farther on one is struck by the appearance of a complete 
set of organ-pipes. In other places the sides and rcof 
look as if they had been carved by some sculptor of re- 
markable skill but erratic genius; and as the visitor pro- 
ceeds this changes, and on looking up the place resembles 
an arched passage richly hung with drapery. The explo- 
rations so far have only extended some forty or fifty yards. 


A curious Case. 

The reporter of the Memphis Avalanche was precent, 
recently, at the disinterment of the body of a young lady, 
who had been buried more than five years. The body 
was enclosed in s metallic case, which, when opened, re- 
vealed the following singular phenomens :—The body was 
in an excellent state of preservation—the hair, particu- 
larly, was very lifelike; and, what was more astonishing, 
® fall-blown camelia japonics, which some affectionate 
band had twined in the tresses of the hair, was remark- 
ably fresh looking—the leaves retaining thelr soft, green- 
ish hue to perfection. 

Strange Accident. 

At Buffalo a Mr. Lohouse and his wife had been away 
from home during the day. On their return they found 
the houee fall of gas, which bed escaped in some way. 
Mr. L., without suspecting danger, lighted a match, and 
& terrific explosion instantly occurred, blowing out the 
windows in the building and shattering it ina serious 
manner, and even blowing out the windows in buildings 
across the street. Mr. Lohouse was badly injured, though 
not fatally. The explosion made s report like heavy 
artillery, and startled the whole city. 


Singular Incident. 

A daughter of Mr. Meredith, who resides near Ludlow, 
England, recently met her death from the following inci- 
dent:—Returning from Ludiow, and finding her lip much 
chapped from the wind, she applied some tallow to it, 
which {s supposed to have contained some poisonous mat- 
ter, or fat that had been much decomposed. Her lip 
shortly afterward begen to swell, and increased every day 
for a week, when she expired in the greatest agony. 





CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Remarkable Incident. 

A°curtous circumstance occurred on a Central Railroad 
freight train. The train was drawn by the locomotive 
“ Ledyard,” W. W. Rogers, engineer. About four miles 
west of Batavis, while the train was running at good” 
speed, suddenly s crash occurred forward, and the head 
light was extinguished. After the first surprise subsided, 
Mr. R. direeted his fireman to go and re-light the lamp, 
but subsequently concluded to wait till he arrived at 
Alden, for fear an accident might occur to the man. , On 
Teaching the latter place, a wild pigeon was found inside 
the lantern, dying. It had a broken wing, and was oth- 
erwise injured. The glass in front, three-sixteenths of an 
inch in thickness, had s hole broken through it just large 
enough to allow the bird to enter; and the appearance of 
the aperture was similar to that usually made when a rifle 
ball is shot through glass. It is supposed that the train 
encountered @ flock of pigeons, and that one of them, 
dazzled by the powerful light of the head lamp, dashed at 
it, and was caught as above related. 

A Dog’s Tale. my 

A Mr. Esler, of the Johnson Reef, Australia, recently 
Went overland to Adelaide, taking with him his brother's 
dog. On arriving the dog appeared JH at ease; he deter- 
mined to see if he would return, and accordingly wrote » 
letter to his brother, and wrapping It up, tied it to the 
dog's neck, which then started. A letter was then posted 
to the brother, which read as follows:—‘‘ Dear brother— 
Arrived here safely. For further particulars see dog.” 
‘This was, of course, perfectly unintelligible to him; but 
the day after receiving the letter, the dog arrived with his 
“farther particulars” round his neck. After his Journey 
of six hundred miles he did not appear much fatigued, 
but seemed overjoyed at regaining his own town again. 


An eccentric Will. 

Acurious will case has just been decided after a long 
tzial in the Superior Court at Norwich, Ot. The will of 
Stiles Park, disposing of property amounting to $24,000, 
contained a provision that none of the money should be 
applied in any manner whatever, directly or indirectly, 
to the support or for the benefit of any religious teacher, 
society, church or denomination, on condition of revert- 
ing the property to the Retreat for the Insane, In Hart 
ford, for the support of the insane poor. The validity of 
the will was sustained. 


An ancient Watch. 

Mr. Solomon True, of Freeport, Me., has a watch and 
chain which have been in the possession of his family for 
two hundred and five years. The watch is allver-cased, 
with a silver face, and appears to have been manufactured 
by ‘Robbins, London.’ There is a watch-paper Inside 
the case of “Joseph Lovis, Watchmaker, at the sign of 
the Gold Watch, Fish Street, Portland.” Lovis probably 
repaired the watch the last time it had anything done to 
it. It isan antique-looking thing, and a high price has 
been refused for it. 


Old Wedding-Cake. 

The Elmira Press says there is an elderly lady reéhiing 
in that place, who has in her possession the remains of 5 
piece of her own wedding-cake, which she has preserved 
for over forty years! It is wrapped in the same piece of 
Paper that was put arcund it to ‘dream by” on the 
night of her wedding. There is also some writing on it, 
Dut its age has so obliterated it, that ite chirography is 
scarcely perceptible. 
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The Shirt-Tree. 

‘The accounts of travellers have made us well acquainted 
with the “ bread-tree,” but it remained for the Indefat 
gable Humboldt to discover, in the wilds of South Ameri- 
ca, a tree which produces ready-made shirts. We copy 
this account of this tree:—‘‘ We saw on the slope of the 
Cerra Duida,” says M. Humboldt, “shirt trees fifty feet 
high. The Indians cut off cylindrical pleces two feet in 
diameter, from whict they peel the red and fibrous bark, 
without making any longitudinal incision. The bark 
affords them a sort of garment, which resembles sacks of 
a very coarse texture, and without @ seam. The upper 
opening serves for the head, and two lateral holes are cut 
to admit the arms. The natives wear three shirts of ma- 
rin in the rainy season; they have the form of the pou 
chos and ruancs of cotton which are s0 common in New 
Grapada, at Quito, and in Pera.” 


A Gipsey Queen. 

A tribe of gipseys, numbering between three and four 
hundred, was lately encamped at Forest Grove, near 
Cleveland. The Herald says:—‘‘ This is the tribe, the 
death of whose king, Stanley, has attracted so much no- 
tice. Lady Stanley. wife of the late king, is a superb 
looking woman. She is tall and majestic in appearance, 
with regular and really beautiful features, and converses 
fluently in half a dosen different languages. She is with 
the tribe lately encamped at Forest Grove, as are also her 
sisters, two dark-eyed gipsey beauties. The appoint- 
ments of the tribe are extensive, embracing some fifty 
horses, # large number of baggage-wagons, tents, etc.” 


The oldest Belgian Book. 

A book connected with the history of Arras was lately 
sold by auction at Cologne. It is the treaty concluded at 
Arras on the 8th of April, 1483, by which Charles VIII. 
repairs part of the disasters Inflicted on the Artesian cap!- 
tal by the violence of Louis XI. This treaty, which is 
found in all diplomatic collections, and bas been published 
many times, was sold on the present occasion for 480 
francs. It consists of twelve pages only, but is valuable 
as being the first book printed at Ghent. The book hith- 
erto supposed to be the first was published in September, 
1488; but that now disposed of, as sppears from a note on 
the back, appeared in April of that year. 








Yellow Bees. 

At the last. meeting of the British Apiarian Society, Mr. 
‘Tegetmeter, the honorable secretary, stated that the apis 
ligustica, or yellow Ligurian bee, bad been recently intro- 
duced with success into England, and also into Germany 
and America. It is regarded as a more valuable species 
than the ordinary honey-bee (apis mellifica). It is singu- 
lar that a epecies that has been known and preferred 
since the time of Virgil, who, in the fourth book of the 
Georgics, described the best bees of a golden color, should 
only recently have been diffused over Europe. 





An eccentric Character. 

The Marquis de la Coussaye, who died lately at his 
villa, near Paris, bequeathed a sum of fifty thousand 
francs to the commune of Engheln upon trust, to pay the 
Interest thereof to some well-conducted git! for herman 
riage portion—but upon this condition, that the maiden 
to be annually elected shall, in‘the month of May, place a 
garland upon the testator's tomb with one hand white xbe 
receives her fortune with the other. 
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To stew a Breast of Veal. 

Cut it in pleces, and put it into s pot with a bunch of 
sweet herbs, s small plece of bacon, a little mace, and a 
few biack peppercorns, salt, and one or two onions, and 
as much water as will cover it; let it stew well over a 
slow fire; boil some peas and lettuce by themselves, and, 
when the veal is stewed enough, strain the liquor from it, 
‘and put it into a stewpan with part of the liquor, the 
peas, lettuce and « plece of butter, and let them stew 
again; thicken with the yolks of two or three eggs and a 
little flour. 





Victoria Pudding. 

Pound two ounces of orange-peel with one of bitter 
almonds. Put it on the fire in brass pan with an Eng- 
lish pint of’ sweet milk; stir till it boils five minutes 
Pour through a fine drainer, add half pint of cream, stir 
oecasionally till nearly cold. Have a quarter of » pound 
of ground white sugar beat up with six eggs. Mix all to- 
gether. Butter and ornament s mould with raisins, pour 
in the pudding, steam‘two hours. Serve with a custard 
‘and sweatmeats round It. 


Snow Pudding. 

Dissolve half of a small package of gelatine in half a pint 
of water; add s pound of ground white sugar, the juice of 
four lemons, and the whites of two eggs. Beat all up till 
very light and spongy, then pour intoa mould. When 
wanted, turn into a crystal dish, and serve with a custard 
round it made of the yolks of two eggs. 





South Carolina Johnny Cake. 

Half « pint of boiled rice or hominy, two eggs, one 
tablespoonful of butter, a lttle salt, flour enough to 
make a stiff batter; spread on an oaken board, and bake 
Defore a hot fire; when nicely baked on one aide, turn, 
and bake the other; cut through the centre, and butter 
well. It pays for the trouble. 





Por removing Mildew and Iron-Mould. 

‘When the clothes are washed and ready to boil, pin » 
few leaves of the common Jamestown weed on the mould- 
ed part, and boils usual. If theerticle is badly mildew- 
ed, throw a handful of leaves in the bottom of the kettle; 
Jay the solled part next to them. When rinsed, they will 
be clear from defect. 


Bakers’ Yeast. 

Boil two ounces of hops otte hour in nine quarts of 
water; take seven pounds of mashed potatoes, when the 
Hquor is milk-warm, and add one pound of sugar, two 
ounces of carbonate of soda, half an ounce of spirits of 
wine, one pound of flour; and half a pint of brewers’ 
yeast to work it. 


Soda Biscuits, 

One pound of flour, half pound of sugar, quarter of a 
pound of butter, a little carbonate of soda, one gill of new 
milk or two eggs. Mix well; then roll out until it is 
about half an inch thick, and cut with a tin into small 
cakes. Bake in a quick oven. 


Method of fixing Frenoh Pastry. 

‘This pastry is fixed by white of egg. A veil is formed 
over the whole by white of egg aud white sugar boiled 
briskly, stirred when it has boiled, and poured over while 
in s froth. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Yule Onke. 

‘Take one pound of fresh butter, one pound of suyar, 
one pound and a half of flour, two pounds of currents, a 
glass of brandy, one pound of sweetmests, two ounces of 


“sweet almonds, ten eggs, 8 quarter of an ounce of allspiee, 


and o quarter of an ounce of cinnsmon. Melt the butter 
to a cream, and put in the sugar. Btir it till quite light, 
‘adding the allspice and pounded cinnamon; in a quarter 
of an hour take the yolks of the eggs, and work them two 
or three at s time; and the whites of the same must by 
this time be beaten into a strong mow, quite ready to 
work in. ‘As the peste must not stand to chill the butter, 
or it will be heavy, work in the whites gradually, then 
add the orange-peel, lemon and citron, cut in fine stripe, 
and the currants, which must be mixed in well with the 
sweet almonds, then add the sifted flour and the gisss of 
brandy. Bake this cake in a tin hoop in a hot oven for 
three hours, and put twelve sheets of paper under it, to 
Koop it from bursing. 


Luncheon Cake. 

Take of white flour, one pound; bi-carbonate of soda, 
two drachms; sugar, three ounces; butter, three ounces ; 
sour buttermilk, half s pint, or ten ounces. Mix as above, 
and bake ina quick oven, ins tin, one hour. Or, one 
pound of flour, half a pound of butter, half a pound of 
moist sugar, half a pound of currents or raisins, three 
eggs, half a pint of warm milk, one spoonful of carbonate 
of soda; rab in the butter well with the flour and sugar, 
edd currants and soda, then the eggs and milk, well 
mixed; bake it two hours ina slow oven. This isa very 
good receipt, and the cakes keep fresh and nice for s 
fortnight. 

Beef Collops. 

‘Take some beef that is tender and free from skin, cut it 
into small thin pieces, heck it with a knife; then butter 
a stewpan, and put in as much beef'as will cover the.pan, 
‘with a ttle onion, some cucumber cut small, and: salt 
and pepper; put it over a quiek fire, and give it two or 
three tosses about; two or three minutes will do them; 
add a little flour, butter and water to the etewpan, after 
taking the collope out, to make your gravy. Garnish, if 
apptoved, with pickles. 


To make Orange Pudding. 

Put sfx onneces of fresh butter and eight ounces of lump 
sugar, pounded, ina mortar. Then grate in the rind of 
& Beville orange; beat the whole well together, and as you 
do thie, gradually add eight eggs, well beaten and strained. 
Scrape a hard apple, and mix it with the other ingredi- 
ents. Put paste at the bottom of the dish, put in the 
mixture, and then put over it cross-bars of paste. Half 
an hour will be sufficient to bake it. 





Snow Pudding. 

Dissolve half of a sizpenny package of gelatine in half a 
pint of water; adda pound of ground white sugar, the 
julce of four lemons, and the whites of two eggs. Beat 
all up till very light and spongy, then pour into a mould. 
When wanted, turn into «crystal dish, and serve with a. 
custard round it made of the yolks of the eggs. 


Blano-Mange. . 

Boil one ounce and a half of isinglass, the thin rind of 
‘ lemon, find some loaf sugar in a quart of good new milk, 
stirring it frequently till the isinglass is all dissolved; 
cleanse it through # piece of muslin, and when nearly 
cold, add half s pint of aherry and brandy. 
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Whipped Syllabubs. 

‘Stir gently one pint of scalded cream the same way un- 
til it becomes smooth and thick, but not to let It curdle; 
then add, while stirring, four ounces of loaf sugar rolled 
and sifted, the grated rind of one lemon and the juice of 
two, two glasses of sherry wine, and, finally, the whites 
Of three eggs beaten toa high froth witha small pine 
Whisk. Fill your glasses, and having left some syllabub 
in your bow! to raise the requisite froth for the tops of 
your filled glasses, begin and whisk {t well, taking off 
every bubble as it rises with a teaspoon, placing it on the 
giass, avd continuing to raise a pyramid of bubbles. on 
each till enough to complete the light appearance. Bylla- 
bubs should always be made the day before they are to 
‘be eaten, and form a very pretty addition to the supper 
table. 


Apple Oustard. 

‘Peel, cut and core a dozen large apples. which put into 
an earthen-lived saucepan, with a small teacupful of cold 
water; as they heat bruise to a pulp, sweeten with molst 
sugar to taste. and grate amongst it the peel of one 
lemon; when cold, press the fruit bard into a ple dish, 
and pour over its pint of thick custard made with the 
best: part of the core,» pint of new milk, four eggs well 
beaten, yolks and whites together, and two ounces of loaf 
sugar to sweeten; place the dish in a moderate oven, and 
bake from twenty minutes to half an hour, secording to 
the size. This is a most delicious and sweet dish. 
Arrowroot Pudding. 

Take two tablespoonsful of arrowroct and two quarts 
of fresh milk; mix the arrowroot with a small portion of 
the milk, and when the remaining part of the milk has 
boiled, add it to the former; when nearly cobi, add the 
yolks of three eggs well beaten, three ounces of sugar, two 
Ounces of butter, and a Attle grated nutmeg. Stir the 
ingredients well together, turn them into a buttered dish, 
and beke for a quarter of an hour. 


To eook Shad. 

With {ron the shed should never come in contact, A 
piece of planed plank, two feet long and one foot wide, 
with s skewer to impale the fish upon it, are all the cull- 
nary implements required. A fire of glowing cosis, in 
front of which the shad is placed, gives you » shad cooked 
ea chad should be. Apicius himself could desire nothing 
more delicious. 


German Method of keeping Cucumbers. 

Pare and slice (as for table), sprinkle well with salt, in 
which leave the cucumbers twenty-four hours; strain the 
Hquor well off, and peck In jars, a thick layer of cucum- 
ber and then salt alternately ; tle close, and when wanted 
for use take out the quantity required. Rinee in fresh 
water, and dress as usual, pepper, vinegar, ete. 


‘To make Cream. 

Beat up two eggs with a tebiespoonful of cold milk; 
have ready half a pint of milk bolling hot, to be poured 
gradually on the eggy, stirring all the time; pour beck- 
‘wards and forwards in the saucepan. If not sufficiently 
thickened, place on the fire for a moment, but be careful 
It does not boil, or it will curdle and be apoiled. 





Bock Cakes. 

Best well two eggs, and then add one pound of crushed 
lump sugar, and lt it stand for am hour; then add nine 
ounces of flour and a few drops of the essence of almonds. 
Bake in a alow oven. 


Tipsy Cake. 

Cnt a small savoy cake in slices, put them into a basin, 
and pour some white wine and a little rum ever. Let it 
soak for a few hours, put into a dish, and serve with some 
custard round. It may be decorated with a few blanched 
almonds, or whipped cream and fruit. Or it may be 
made with small sponge cakes, by soaking them in some 
white wine In which some currant jelly has been dissolved. 
Take twelve of them, stale. Soak them well, put them 
ina dish, cover them with jam or jelly, and thus make 
four layere, decorating the top with eut preserved fruit. 
Dish with custard or whipped cream around. 





Another Recipe. 

. Pour a pint of mareals over a sponge cake, let it stand 
till thoroughly moistened. Blanch and cut in strips half 
an ounce of sweet almonds, stick them in the cake; lay 
round it some ratafias. Pour over the whole a custard, 
made as follows :—Boil in a pint of milk, with a hay-leaf, 
bit of cinnamon, and loaf sugar to taste. Mixa table- 
spoonful of ground rice in a teacupful of cold milk; best 
in the yolks of three eggs; gradually mix it with the 
doling milk; strain, and stir It over a clear fire till thick; 
ft must not boil. When cold, add two tablespoonsful of 
brandy, and pour over the cake. 

Bock Biscuits. 

Five yolks and two whites of eggs, beat half an hour 
with a wooden spoon; add one pound of lump sugar, 
beuised, not very fine, and beat with the eggs; then add 
one pound of flour and a few caraway seeds. Mix all well 
together. Put it with a fork on the tins, making it look 
as rough as posible. Bake them in # quick oven. 


To detect Copper in Pickles or Green Tea. 
Put a few leaves of the tea, or some of the pickle, cut 
small, into a phial with two or three drachms of liquid 
ammonia, diluted with one half the quantity of water. 
Shake the phial, when, if the most minute portion of cop- 
per be present, the Hquid will assume a fine blue color. 


Btye on the Byelid. 

Pat « teaspoonful of black tes in e-mail beg; pour on 
it just enough boiling water to moisten it; then put It on 
the eye pretty warm. Keep it on all night, and in the 
morning the stye will most likely be gone; if not, a second 
application is sure to remove it. 


Cambridge Pudding. 

‘Fwo ounces of loef-sugar pounded, two ounces of fine 
flour, two ounces of butter, the yolks of three eggs, the 
whites of two, and half a pint of new milk. Melt the but- 
ter in the milk, and mix the whole together. Put it in 
teacups, and bake halfan hour. Serve with wine sauce. 
Receipt for Burns. 

Lay a thick plaster of soft soap on the burn; renew it 
constantly during half an hour, or « shorter time, until 
the heat is drawn out. It should be applied as soon as 
possible. The wound will heal in a few days. 


Block Biscuits. 

Half a pound of butter beaten up to a cream, half a 
pound of ground rice, three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
half a pound of loaf-sugar, four eggs, and a little sal yola- 
tile. 


Ghitor’s Table. 





MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proraiztor. ‘ 





VOLUME TWELVE. 

With the present number of Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly, we commence the twelfth volume of the 
work. Its continued and increasing popularity 
leaves us nothing to desire as it regards its suc- 
cess, but a8 our list of subscribers grows larger 
and larger each month, we strive by increased 
liberality and care to merit the extended patron- 
age which the work has received. That it is 
valued even for preservation we know very well 
from the thousands of volumes which we are 
called upon to bind up for our patrons. We 
placed the rate of binding, per volume, at the 
low price of thirty-eight cents, because we desired 
to make it an object for eur friends to preserve 
the Magazine. In renewing subscriptions for the 
Magazine, our patrons will please remember that 
we send Ballou’s Dollar Monthly and The Wel- 
come Guest (the largest weekly journal in the 
country), together, for $2 50 a year. 





Acquiring WEALTH.—Wealth is not ac- 
quired, as many persons suppose, by fortunate 
speculations and splendid enterprises, but by the 
daily practice of frugality and economy. He 
who relies upon these means will rarely be 
found destitute, and whosoever relies upon any 
other will generally become bankrupt. 


or + 


A Faxstarr.—An immoderate drinker of 
lager beer died lately in Baltimore, weighing 460 
pounds. Ten years ago, he weighed but 150 
pounds. It is probable that he tested his body’s 
‘power of expansion to the utmost, and then ex- 
pired like the frog in the fable, who sought to 
emulate the ox. 





Trux Cuaritr.—All ngble natures are hope- 
fol. It is a remarkable fact, that the purest peo- 
ple are the most charitable people. 





Worx anv xo Work.—Where hard work 
kills ten, idleness kills a hundred men. 











OFFENSIVE MOTTO. 

In an article in Blackwood, on the rejoicing 
which took place in celebration of the short peace 
concluded between England and France in 1800, 
the following characteristic anecdote occurs: In 
the evening London was illuminated, and looked. 
as brilliant as lights and transparencies could 
make it.’ An odd incident during the day, how- 
ever, showed of what tetchy materials a great 
populace is made. Otto, the French resident, in 
preparing his house for the illumination, bad 
hung in its front a characteristic motto, im col- 
ored lamps, consisting of three words, “ France, 
Concord, England.” A party of sailors, who 
had rambled through the streets to see the prepar- 
ations for the night, could not bring their tongues 
to relish this juxtaposition, which they read as if 
it were— France conquered England.” The 
mob gathered, and were of the same opinion. 
Jack began to talk loud, and to speak of the motto 
asa national insult. Fortunately, however, be- 
fore the latter could proceed to breaking windows, 
or perhaps worse, some of the envoy’s servants 
informed their master of the equivocal nature of 


-| his motto. The obnoxious word was changed 


accordingly, and the illumination in the evening 

(which was most splendid) displayed the motto, 

“ France, Peace, England.” 
es 

Tas Werp.—The Emperor of Austria is not 
a member of the anti-tobacco society, for he is 
encouraging the cultivation of the weed in all of 
his provinces. 

——————— 

Errecr or Controversy.— People that 
change their religion from reading books of con- 
troversy, are not so much converted as outwitted. 

ore 

Loss or Swerrs.—Several sugar estates in 
the valley of Trinidad, Cuba, have been burned 
over. Loss estimated at half a million. 

orn 

Fast Worx.—In the California pony ex- 
press, 1800 miles is passed over in ten days, 
through an unbroken country. 

es 

Barnum aT Quakerpom.—lIt is said that 
Mr. Barnum will oper a museum in Philadelphia 
next winter. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


OOURT COSTUMES. 

- The subject of the dress of our American rep- 
resentatives at foreign courts, has recently been 
revived by a resolution of the United States 
Senate and a reply of the President transmitting 
an official correspondence relating to it. Prior 
to 1853, our ministera and other diplomatic 
agents were wont to comply with the customs of 
the courts to which they were accredited, and to 
wear the dress prescribed for official receptions— 
usually a sort of uniform coat, chapeau, sword, 
dress pumps with buckles, etc.; costume, by 
the way, not a whit more dashing and extrav- 
agant than those Worn by the fathers of our re- 
public in the days of Washington. But.on this 
side of the water a hue and cry was raised about 
the wearing of this uniform. It was called a 
“livery,” an insult to free-born American cit- 
zens, a “degrading badge of servility,” etc., 
etc.; and such was the popular feeling about 
this trivial matter, that the late Mr. Marcy, when 
Secretary of State, issued a somewhat famous 
circular, dated June 1,853, in which our foreign 
minister, charges, secretaries of legation, etc., 
were recommended to appear at court ‘‘in the 
simple dress of an American eitizen.” It ap- 
pears that this order was construed in various 
ways by our diplomatic servants abroad. Some 
continued the old official uniform ; others strictly 
obeyed the circular, and clothed themselves in 
the deep black which is the popular garb of the 
American citizen, worn alike at bridals, fanerals, 
Fourth of Julys and other festive occasions, 
while others again invented “stunning” cos- 
tumes not known in any military or civil service. 
We know one gentleman who allowed himself 
to be presented at the French court (that wns in 
Louis Philippe’s time, and years before the cir- 
cular) in a long-waisted black frock coat radiant 
with brass eagle buttons, yellow gauntlets, a cav- 
alry sabre, a tall chapeau with a red artillery 
plume, aiguilettes, epaulettes and brass spurs. 
His only claim to any uniform, by the way, was 
that he had been chaplain to a militia regiment. 

“The simple garb of an American citizen” 
strikes us as being too indefinite; for American 
citizens dress in a variety of ways, and as our 
diplomatic representatives come from all parts of 
the republic, if they followed local fashions, they 
would create, occasionally, no little astonishment 
in European courts. For instance, the “simple 
dress of an American citizen’ who happens to 
be a California miner is a slouched hat, a red 
shirt, and India rabber boots reaching: galf way 
up his thighs. Mose of the Bowery, who thinks 
himself as good as the President, wears a red 
shirt, a white hat with a weed on it, trousers 
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tucked into his boots, and his coat thrown grace- 
fally over the left arm. A fringed hunting-shirt, 
leggings and moccasins, are the habitual wear 
of many an American citizen. Other American 
citizens wear Panama hats, and luxuriate in cool, 
white linen coats and pantaloons. Other Amer 
ican citizens, again, are fond of pepper-and-salt 
coats, shawl-pattern waistcoats and checker-board 
peg-tops. But the usual full-dress suit worn by 
the gentlemen of, our older Atlantic cities, and 
we presume that is the standard of diplomatic 
dress, happens to be, as Mr. Buchanan remarks, 
“exactly that of the upper court servants in 
England,” so that the American minister at Sts 
Jamee’s, if he follow the suggestions of the cir- 
cular, would present precisely the same external 
appearance as her majesty’s flunkies. 

In our view, the outcry . raised about our min- 
isters abroad wearing a court dress, is “much 
ado about nothing.” We are of opinion thata 
foreign sovereign has just as much a right to 
prescribe the costume of his visitors, as a private 
gentleman has to regulate the details of a party 
he gives. A protest against the attire usual at 
any court, and worn alike by all who appear at 
it, strikes us as absurdly snobbish. We think 
there are better ways of exhibiting American in- 
dependence than by the cut and color of a coat, 
and the hue and form of @ pair of pantaloons ; 
and if a man’s nationality is shown in every 
other way, let us not consider him an outlaw and 
a traitor, if he is willing to hold a chapeaa under 
his arm, or wear a sword at his side, when it is 
usual for other gentlemen holding the same 


official position to do so. 
$+ 2-2 


A centLe Hint.—Don’t undertake to writé 
skim-milk poetry when you fecl a little disposed 
towards enthusiasm. Go and doa kind action, 
or speak an encouraging word to somebody, if 
the feeling must have vent. Depend upon it, 
you’ll be better satisfied afterward. 





Aw INTELLIGENT CHILD.—At an examina- - 
tion in the primary department of a Pittsfield 
school, the listeners were “brought down” by 
the answer ofa juvenile, when asked of what use 
whales were. One little miss replied that they 
were “good for hooped skirts !”” ° 








Wonperrct.—A teacher of penmanship, in 
twelve lessons, taught a lawyer to read his own 
writing. Give us his name, and we'll make him 
President of the United States. 

ce 

New Oxnvxcts.—The mind requires constant 
enriching by new objects, as the land needs fer- 
tilizers. Without replenishing, the intellect wilts. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


DU CHAILLU AND THE GORILLA. BARLY MSTHODIST MINISTHES. 


‘Those of our readers who have seen the skel- 
eton of the full-grown male gorilla in School 
Street, will readily plead guilty to a disinclination 
to meet a live one in a lonely place. How Du 
Chailtu raised one of those skeletons he tells us in 
his journal : “ Gambo and I rose early this morn- 
ing, rather discouraged, as we had spent the two 
preceding days looking in vain for the gorilla. 
We had seen their tracks, but nothing of them. 
Before leaving our encampment, which was sim- 
ply made with afew branches scattered on the 
ground, on which we slept during the night, we 
fesolved to spend the day in the ravines of the 
mountains, where we intended to hunt the gorilla. 
Gambo made great preparations. He cut his 
hands in many places, in order fo let the blood 
ron freely ; afterward he rubbed them with some 
charmed powder, which was to make his hands 
sure if called to shoot; he painted his body, and 
covered himself with his war fetiches. As for 
me, I was dressed in my usual hunting costame, 
made of dark blue cloth. I blackened my face 
and hands, in order not to be easily seen; and 
was, as usual, very carefal in loading my gun, in 
order that it should not miss fire. We spent 
the greater part of the day in the midst of these 
impenetrable forests. At last we met, near a 
spring, tracks of a gorilla which had just left. 
His footprints were very large, and we foresaw 
that we would soon have to encounter a most 


The early ministers of the Methodist church 
were restricted in their salary to sixty-four dol- 
lars a year, which was to include all presents and 
Marriage fees, and ont of which they were to 
provide their own horses, saddies, clothing and 
books. Marriage was discouraged amongst 
them, as their official duties required their whole 
time. Of Bishop Asbury, Mr. Milbarn says: 
“With all respect to Jonathan Edwards, Dr. 
Dwight, Dr. Channing, and all other eminent 
and pre-eminent men of New England—I have 
read them all, and knew some of them—I think 
that Francis Asbury, the first superintendent and 
bishop of our Methodist church, was the most re- 
nowned and redoubtable soldier of the Cross that 
ever advanced the standard of the Lord upon 
this continent. Yet you will not find his name 
ina single history of the United States, that I 
know of; and it is a burning shame that it is 
80. He travelled for fifty years, on horseback, 
from Maine to Georgia, and from Massachusetts 
tothe Far West, as population extended, jour- 
neying in that time, as was computed, about 
three hundred thousand miles. He had the care 
of all the churches; was preaching instant in 
season and out of season; was laboring inde- 
fatigably with the young men to inspire and 
stimulate them; winning back the lost, and 
bringing amorphous elements into harmony, in 
a church, whieh, when he began with it m 1771, 


formidable animal. We were not mistaken, for |.nambered probably not fifty members, and 


after a while we were startled by the tremendous 
roar of the monster. At our approach he raised 
himeelf erect, beat with his powerful hands his 
tyemendous chest, and advanced boldly toward 
us, looking with his fiery eyes straight into our 
faces, as if to bid us defiance. He showed us at 
the same time, his powerful teeth. There was 
no time to be lost. We levelled our guns at the 
monster togethes and fired. He fell to the ground, 
uttering a tremendous groan, and was soon a 
_ lifeless corpse.” 
+o 

TrRRiste.—We dread the political squabble 
to come off between now and the Presidential 
election. It will be worse than the late inter- 
national prize fight. 





Puivape.ruia.—The Press says the present 
population of Philadelphia, counting none but 
those who actually sleep within the municipal 
limits, exceeds 650,000. 

rr 

Enxoianp.—England ought to be called the 
Great Water-Power, for she claims to be the mis- 
trees of the seas. 


which, when he was an old man—he died in 1816 
—numbered, white and black, from Maine to 
California, and from far Northwestern Oregon to 
sunny Southern Florida, nearly a million of 
members.” 
ore 
Goop Wives.—There is nothing men like to 
write about better than good wives. This is 
reasonable enough, for there is nothing, certainly, 
in which mankind are more interested. “A 
good wife,” says one, ‘is toa man wisdom and 
courage, and hope and endurance.” 
$a 
Happixess.—lIt is a great blunder in the pur- 
suit of happiness not to know when we have got 
it; that is, not to be content with @ reasonable 
and possible measure of it. 





Mixnesota.—More than double the usual 
number of acres have been sown with wheat this 
year in Minnesota, we see it stated. 





A Qurstron.—A waggish fellow asks if a 
trade-wind {s the same thing ss a financial storm ? 


EDPTOR’S TABLE, 


THE FIRST DEBT. 

Admiral Jervis, of the British Navy, after- 
wards Earl of St. Vineest, in telling the stery of 
his early struggies, speaks, among other things, 
of his determination to keep out of debt: “ My 
fother had a large family,” said he, “wish 
limited means. He gave me twenty pounds 
eterling at starting, and that was all he ever gave 
me. After I had been a considerable time at tha 
station (at sea) I drew for twenty more, but the 
bill came back protested. I was mortified at this 
rebuke, and made a promise which I have ever 
kept, that I would never draw another bill with- 
out a certainty of ite being paid. I immediately 
changed my mode of living, quitted my mess, 
lived alone, did took up the ship’s allowance, 
which I found quite sufficient; washed and 
mended my own clothes; made a pair of 
trousers out of the ticking of my bed; and, hav- 
ing by these means saved as much money as 
would redeem my honor, I took up my bill, and 
from that time to this have taken care to keep 
within my means.” Jervis for six years endured 
pinching privation, but preserved his integrity, 
studied his profession with success, and gradually 
and steadily rose by merit and bravery to tho 
highest rank. It is easy for a man who will ex- 
excise a healthy resolution to avoid incurring the 
first obligation, bat the facility with which that 
has been incurred often becomes a temptation to 
a second, and very soon the unfortunate borrow- 
ex becomés so entangied that no late exertion of 
industry can set him The first step in 
debt is like the first step in falsehood, almost in- 
volving the necessity of proceeding in the same 
course—debt follows debt, as lie follows lie. 





Litgrarr Hasits.—Sehiller, during his 
hours of composition, kept at his side a bottle of 
champagne, or Rhenish wine, or a cup of strong 
coffee. Horace Walpole wrote usually from ten 
to two o’clock at night, always having strong 
coffee by him. Sir William Jones drank a 
great deal of coffee to support him in his noc- 
turnal studies. 

ane 

Easy To rearn.—The Chinese language con- 
tains only 42,713 characters, and a knowledge of 
about one-tenth of these is sufficient to enable 
Chinese works to be understood. The rather 
startling proposition is advanced that the Chinese 
is as clear as the easiest of the modern languages. 





A Facr.—if all men knew what they say of 
one another, there would not be four friends ia 
the world. This appears by the quarrels which 
are sometimes caused by indiscreet reports. 








- AMATEUR SATLORS. 

We have often felt some little nervous trepita- 
tion in sailing on our bay, when we have accepted 
the invitation of come amateur salt of our ac- 
quaintance to take a trip among the islands, and 
have been seduced into his craft, by the natty and 
‘shipshape ” appearance of our friend’s “‘ togs,’’ 
the rake of his tarpaulin, the breadth of bis blue 
shirt collar, the multitude of his buttons, the tie 
of his cravat, and above all the professional sea- 
soning of his discourse. Always eschew an 
amateur who talks about his “tarry toplights,” 
and “ miszen to’ g’ant eyebrows.” Be sure be 
knows nothing of the rocks and sandbers, is per- 
fectly innocent of the mysteries of “tacking,” 
and unconsciously courts a capsize by “ belaying 
his sheets taut ” in a gale, and refusing to “Inff”” 
even if the wind “blew great guns.” What 
then mast be the danger of the crew of a line-of- 
battle ship when s crowned head undertakes to 
play the tar, and that crowned head an autocratic 
sovereign? That these things be, the following 
case in point illustrates. 7 

It is stated in a recent work upon Russia, that 
the late emperor on visiting the ship of the line 
“ Russia,” while on the stocks, thought there was 
not sufficieat room to walk about, aud accord- 
ingly commanded the space to be enlarged, even 
enforcing his opinion against competent judges. 
Consequently this vessel is the worst sailer in the 
whole Russian navy, and is very seldom em- 
ployed. When he took it into his head to com- 
mand the movements -of a ship, which he did 
almost every time he went to sea, the captain of 
the vessel took care always to keep behind him, 
in order, by counter signals, to prevent the strict: 
execution of his majesty’s orders, which would 
inevitably have led to the logs of the ship and ite 
august passenger. 

ore + 

A Pomotocicat Concreses.—A grand dis- 
play will be made by the fruit-growers of the 
United States, on the 12th of September next, 
at Concert Hall, Philadelphia, on the occasion 
of the United States Pomological Congress, 
which will assemble in that city at that time. 
Some of the most eminent fruit-growers of the 
country are concerned in this enterprise. 

ooo 

A Trurs.—You may outlaw the friend of 
trath, but truth remains; you may humble the 
poet, the artist and the Christian, but you cannot 
debase poetry, or art, or Christianity. 





Portry.— Building the lofty ryhme,” has 
been explained to be writing verses in a 
garret. ° 
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PREDICTED DEATHS. 

In all ages, astrologers, fortune-tellers, diviners 
and the like, have ministered to the passion of 
mankind for prying into futarity, by undertaking 
to foretell the hour and the manner of death of 
certain individuals, and history is full of the 
records of the accomplishment of such prophe- 
ciea. In many of these cases, there is little 
doubt that the prediction has been forged after 
the event, in others that the death has been pro- 
duced by the prophecy, that is, the victim dwelt 
upon the prediction till imagination destroyed 
him, while in yet other cases the seer or prophet 
made a lucky guess. For, although accom- 
plished prophecies are faithfully recorded, unac- 
complished prophecies are forgotten, and the ratio 
of the former to the latter is probably as one to 
a million. Yet such is the superstition and 
credulity of mankind, that probably not one in a 
thousand could listen to a prediction of his death 
by an ignorant, strolling gipsey without a secret 
terror. We remember in our boyhood hearing 
an old lady tell the story of a girl of whom a 
certain fortune-teller predicted that she should 
die at noon on a certain day. On that day she 
‘was out shopping, and was in the act of leaving 
@ store in Province House Row, when the bell of 
the Old South struck the hour of twelve she fell 
doad upon the sidewalk. Supposing this story 
to be authentic, it may be supposed that the pre- 
diction of death, acting on a nervous and excit- 
able temperament, produced the result. Let us 
cite a few cases of predicted deaths. 

“Tn the autumn of the year 913,” says the 
Russian historian, Nestor, “Oleg, Grand-Duke 
of Russia, bethought himself of a horse which 
he had sent to be kept, but which he had ceased 
to ride. This came about because, one day, see- 
ing a sorcerer, he said to him, ‘ How am I to 
die?’ And the enchanter or sorcerer had an- 
swered him, ‘Prince, this horse that you love, 
and on which you are riding, will be the cause of 
your death.’ Oleg trembled, said to himself, ‘I 
will neither ride him nor see him any more.’ 
He accordingly ordered a servant to feed him, 
but never to bring the horse before him. Some 
years passed without his seeing him, until the 
war against the Greeks. On his return to Kief, 
and five years after the prediction, he thought of 
the horse, which, according to the soothsayer’s 
declaration, was to be the cause of his death. 
He sent for his old groom, and said to him, 
“What has become of the horse-I gave you to 
feed and take care of?” The latter answered, 
‘He is dead.’ Oleg then began to mock the 
prophet, reproaching him with his ignorance, and 
said, ‘All that these sorcerers prediet is false. 
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My horse is dead and I am still living.’ And he 
had a horse saddled and rode forth to sce the 
bones ; and when he had reached the place where 
the bones and the carcass lay, he dismounted, 
and said, ‘ There is the beast that was to cause 
my death.’ Thereupon he gave the skall a pash 
with his foot ; but immediately a serpent came 
out of his head, and stung his foot and inflicted a 
grievous wound of which he died.” 

‘When Alvaro de Luna, the celebrated minis- 
ter and favorite of John II., King of Castile, 
was beheaded, July 5, 1452, “the rumor spread,” 
says the historian, Mariano, “and .it was com- 
monly reported that Dor Alvaro, having con- 
sulted a certain astrologer on his destiny, the 
latter said that he would die at @adahalo ; he 
did not then understand that cadahalso signified 
8 scaffold, and that he would lose his head there ; 
but he thought it meant a little town of that 
name which he owned in the kingdom of Toledo 
and which he was never willing to enter. 

The responses of the classic oracles were 
worded with such ambiguity that however the 
event turned out, their reputation was saved. 
Thus tho famous response of the oracle to 
Pyrrhus, “ Thou shalt go; thou shalt return. 
Never in battle shalt thon perish.” Trasting to 
this prophecy, Pyrrhus went boldly into the 
campaign and perished ; the oracle claiming to 
have predicted, ‘Thou shalt go; thou shalt re- 
turn never. In battle shalt thou perish.” Here 
@ mistake in punctuation put & “period ” to poor 
Pyrrhus’s career. e 

When James I., King of Scotland, hated by 
the nobility whose arrogance he labored to re- 
press, was repairing. to Perth, in 1437, while a 
conspiracy laid by Robert Grahame was organiz- 
ing against him, a Highland woman tried to pre- 
vent him from entering the city, and predicted he 
would perish if he persisted in his resolution. 
James was etruck with these words, which tallied 
with a prophecy according to which a king would 
be killed in Scotland that year; but, without - 
attaching much importance to it, he said Jaugh- 
ingly, to one of his knights, who was surnamed 
the “ King of Love,” ‘ Well, one of us is to die 
this year, for we are the only two kings in Scot- 
land.” Still the event justified the prediction, 
and James was assassinated on the 20th of 
February. 

The deaths of several princes have been pre- 
dicted in different ways. Philip le Bel and 
Clement V. were, it is said, summoned to the bar 
of God by the Templars whom the King of 
France had with the consent of the pope, doomed 
to perish at the stake, and both actually died in 
1314, 
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“In 1812,” says Mariana, “Ferdinand IV., 
king of Castile, caused to be arrested two 
brothers, Don Pedro,and Don Juan de Carvajal, 
who were accused of having assassinated a lord 
of the House of Benevides, at Valencia, as they 
were leaving the palace. It was not certainly 
known who the assassins were; many persons 
were suspected of the deed, and withal thoroughly 
examining whether the suspicion was well or ill- 
founded, they were treated in their prison with 
the extremest rigor ; but finally the two brothers 
Carvajal suffered for all the rest. In vain did 
they repel the charge; no attention was paid to 
the reasons they alleged in the defence ; they 
were,declared guilty of leze-majesty, and as such 
eondemned to death, without having been judi- 
cially convicted, and without having made any 
confession. They were sentenced to be thrown 
from the top of a steep rock near Martos, with- 
out any one daring tospeak in their favor, for the 
king was intractable in his anger when the offence 
was recent. As the two brothers were led to 
punishment, they declared with a loud voice that 
they died innocent, calling on heaven, earth and 
God himself to witness their innocence, and say- 
ing that, since the king was deaf to their just 
complaints, they appealed to the tribunal of the 
sovereign jadge before whom they cited King 
Ferdinand to appear in thirty days. At first lit- 
tle attention was paid to these words, but what 
happened afterwards, either by chance or other- 
wise, awakened profound reflection. The death 
of the king was attributed to excessive eating, 
gluttony being a common failing of his; but 
others regarded it a just punishment for the exe- 
cution of the Carvajals, the more 80 since exactly 
thirty days elapsed from their execution to the 
king’s death ; hence it comes that he was called 
‘Don Ferdinand the Summoned.’ ” 





A stzapy Gork.—An old lady was asked 
by a parson to what religious denomination she 
belonged. “I don’t know,” she replied; “and 
I don’t care anything about your nominations ; 
for my part, I hold on to the old meetin’-house.” 





A Puenomenon.—A Scotch girl, with two 
distinct noses, lately passed through Detroit on 
her way west. How she escaped Barnum, is a 
miracle, 





An Amenican Ducuess.—The Duchees of 
Leeds is one of the grand-daughters of Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton. 

—— oo 

Mexico.—A severe drought is prevailing in 

Northern Mexico. 
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FAOTS FOR PARENTS. 

A number of physicians, practising in New 
York and im Brooklyn, having “compared 
notes,” have come to the conclusion that one 
leading cause of the great mortality among chil- 
dren arises from their being left too much to the 
care of servamis. It has beon observed that chil- 
dren who are taken care of by their parente— 
undressed and put to bed by them, and by them 
dressed in the morning, and kept under a loving 
mother’s eye during the day—are, as a general 
thing, far more healthy, good-tempered and in- 
telligent than such as are left almost exclusively 
to the caro of servants. In addition to this, it 
must be remembered that most of the accidents 
which happen to children, whereby they are se- 
riously injured, and sometimes crippled, maimed 
or rendered idiotic, occur through the negligence 
of those in whose care they are left by anthink- 
ing or unloving parents. Parents who love their 
children would do well to give these statements 
their earnest consideration ; for, if they are true, 
the facts on which they are predicated lie at the 
very basis of domestic well-being and happiness. 

a 

“True TRIES ALL Tu1xes.”—An old but 
true saying, as shown in the instance of Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, now acknowledged to be 
the remedy par excellence for the cure of coughs, 
colds, croup, whooping-congh, bronchitis, asthma, 
phthisic, sore throat, influenza, and last, but by 
no means least, consumption. Years of steady 
trial have placed this remarkable medicine in a 
position rarely attained by any patent compound, 
and it has become an article of household neces- 
sity everywhere. Buy none unless it has the 
written signature of “I. Butts” upon the wrap- 
per, which is always the case with the genuine. 

ror en 

Op Vorumes.—Any person having old vol- 
umes of books injured, torn or defaced, can have 
them rendered as firm and perfect as when new, 
by handing or sending them in to our office. 
Bound and returned in one week. Persons out 
of the city can hand their packages, with direc- 
tions enclosed, to the express, and be equally 
well served. ‘ 





Gone Down.—A St. Louis market report 
states that “ whiskey has adownward tendency.” 
Whiskey always has a “downward tendency” 
when topers get hold of it. 


——— re 

New Parer.—An American weekly journal 
is to be started in London, and contributed to by 
American gentlemen, political and commercial in 
its character. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


An American bar-room has been opened at 
Hakodadi, Japan. Bowie-knives will come next. 

The English mney has of late become a 
compulsory branch of education in the public 
schools in Norway. 

Peace has at last been established in Venezu- 
ela, and that government has effected a loan of 
$1,000,000 in England. 

The Cunard Company intend ia June noxt to 
resume regular sailings to New York with their 
screw fleet, and will then, in addition to goods, 
carry all classes of passengers. 

The editor of a satirical journal of Turin has 
been condemned to two months’ impri 
and a fine for publishing di 
against the Emperor of the French. 

The Morocco traders with Timbuctoo do a 
profitable business. In return for goods valued 
at a million and a half of dollars they get pro- 
duetions worth eighteen millions. 

Macaulay's death has given a sudden impetus 
to the demand for his works in England, and the 
publishers there are busily engaged in satisfying 
this demand. 

A machine for weaving by means of electro- 





magnetism, invented by Mr. Bonelli, was on ex- 
hibition in London. st important advantages, 
and saving in time and money, are pre- 
dic from it. 


Lord John Russell lately stated in the House 
of Commons that the government was cxerting 
all its power to stop the trade in coolies between 
China and Cuba, and had opened negotiations 
with Spain on the subject. 

The English scandal-mongers says that the 
young Prince of Wales is coming to Canada to 
escape consequences of injudicious promises 
made to a lady, Clara Vane. She is about to 
commence a suit against him, it is said. 

The twelfth session of the Congress of Learned 
Societics has been opened in Paris. The con- 
gress is composed of 150 delegates, representing 
the academies and learned or agricultural socie- 
ties from various parts of France. 

‘Fhe Emperor of France has decided on two 
military expeditions which are to set out, one 
from Algeria and the other from Senegal, to pro- 
ceed to Timbuctoo, where they are to unite. A 
large sum has been placed to the credit of the 
Minister of War to defray the expenses. 

One of the leading London papers says that 
the Armstrong battery, sent to China, has been 
so unskilfully shipped as to be useless, or nearly 
eo. This mishap is made the vehicle of a strong 
attack on the government, whose administrative 
skill, it is contended, has in no wise been im- 
proved since the disasters in the Crimea. 

Two Swedish ladies, the teacher, Miss Henri- 
etta Cortongren, and the singer, Miss Sarah 
Magnus, have received travelling stipends from 
the King of Sweden to the amount of 1000 
reichsthalers each, in order to continae their 
stadies abroad. The first named of these ladies 
is especially to acquire knowledge in the different 
countries of Europe on the best methods of fe- 

, male instruction. 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The Empress Eugenie lately Sppesredete fancy 
ball as an oyster-girl, dispensing bivalves. 

An interesting medallion of Kirke White, by 
Chantry, has recently been added to the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery. 

The Imperial Library at St. Petersubrg con- 
tains 29,569 volumes written by foreigners about 
Russia. : 

The majority of the female inmates of the far 
mous insane asylum, known as the Bethlebem 
Hospital in England, is said to be by a recent 
writer, either governesses or maid servants. 


The latest Irish bull we read of is the case of 
an Irish gentleman who, in order to raise the 
wind whereby to relieve himself from pecuniary 
embarrassments, got his life insured for a large 
amount and then drowned himeelf. 


.. 

The pulpit in which Jeremy Taylor used to 
reach is now in the library of the Bishop of 
Down and Connor, at the Palace, Holywood, 
having been placed there by his lordship’s prede- 
cessor, Bishop Mant. ‘ 


In the district of Eris county, Mayo, Ireland, 
twenty thousand people are said to be in a state 
of absolute destitution, and the able-bodied of 
both sexes are running for their lives from the 
famine-atricken locality. 

The magnificent ball which the Empress 
Eugenie gave in the Duchess d’Albe’s palace in 
Paris cost a lively figure. The decorations alone 
required $80,000. The empress doce right to 
progress during her juvenility. 

It is announced that among the petitioners 
for annexation to France at Nice are the Jewish 
fraternity, on account, as they say, of “completo 
civil equality, without distinction of creed,” 
guaranteed by the French constitution. 


Exerish Sewrno-Macaines.—It spears 
that no fewer than two hundred patents for the 
manufacture of sewing-machines in Great Britain 
have been taken out, but that not more than 
twenty have been brought into use, and that only 
eight firms are now making the article. 


All told, there are, large and small, some 
thirty-five opera-houses, theatres and hippo- 
dromea in the city of Paris, with its 1,250,000 
inhabitants. In the city of London, with about 
3,000,000 inhabitants, there are twenty-seven 
similar places of amusement. 


According to Dr. Forbes Winslow, there are 
in London 16,000 children trained to crime, 
5000 receivers of stolen goods, 15,000 gamblers, . 
25,000 begwars, 30,000 , 180,000 habit- 
ual gin-drinkers, 150,000 persons. subsisting on 
profligacy, and 50,000 thieves. This would make 
an interesting colony; fancy the state of society 
that would exist in a city occupied exclusively 
by this list. ee 

The Emperor Napoleon has ved the mo- 
del of a gunboat, constructed mae stem to be 
propelled without steam, and has ordered boats 
to be built on this plan. The power intended to 
be substituted for steam, is hot air. It will pro- 
duce as much rapidity, and be far more econ- 
omical than steam. It is calculated that the 
yearly saving in the cost of fuel for the French 
navy, will be about 80,000,000 francs, 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


The debt of the city of Hartford, Conn., ex- 
ceeds $1,100,000. 

The cost of delivering letters from the New 
York post-office was $97,000 last year. 

There are at this moment more persons profit- 
ably employed throughout the United States than 
at any previous date in the history of the country. 

Two rowdies arrested in Philadelphia for being 
engaged in a prize fight, have been sentenced to 
two years’ hard labor in the Penitentiary. 

The Governor of Virginia gets $5000 annual- 
ly, and his term of office lasts for four years. 
He has also a fine house furnished rent free. 

The public sales of land, 2,700,000 acres, will 
take place in Kansas in August and Septet, 
and in Nebraska, more than four athird 
millions, in August. 

The Mormons are to receive a reinforcement 
of nearly six hundred from England. 
Most of these are recruits from Eng! and 
Scotland. 

Scrofula among children, a medical authority 


informs us, often proceeds from the habit of 
sleeping with the covered with the bed- 
clothes. 


The Pennsylvania say that already two 
hundred oil, wells Fave been found i= that 
State, and that speculation is increasing with 
each newly discovered deposit. 

The Madison (Wisconsin) Argus says that 
the number of mortgages upon farms to railroad 
companies in that State is 4500, the average of 
the mortgages is $1200, and the total amount 
is $5,400,000. 

A New Orleans surgeon complains through 
the newspapers that he has been in attendance at 
fifteen duels where nobody was hurt. The thrust 
and parry is the style there, and hot-blooded 
youths are skilful. 

Coal has been discovered near the Cascades, 
and also on Mill Creek, about twenty miles from 
Salem, Oregon. At the latter place the vein dis- 
covered was eight feet thick, and the coal of 
good quality. 

‘There is a noble organization of true women in 
Philadelphia, who, under the name of the Rosine 
‘Association, have, during the twelve years of 
their existence, rescued and restored to their 
friends 684 of the fallen of their own sex. This 
has all been accomplished unostentatiously and 
as a labor of love. 

Professor Greenough of New Orleans has‘suc- 
oveded, after much investigation, in impregnating 
common burning fiuid, or camphene, with car- 
bonic acid gas, as a neutralizing agent, which, 
leaving the inflammable nature of the fluid un- 
changer makes it unexplosive, and consequently 
harmless. 


A block of silver ore, estimated to weigh five 
hundred pounds, has been taken out solid from a 
new mine discovered by the Stone surveying 

arty, as a contribution to the Washin, 
. fonument, Mr. White, the sutler at Fort Bu- 
chanan, having generously offersd to defray the 
entire cost of transportaticn, 


vr 


A company with:$200,000 iis to test thoroughly 
Mr. Fawkes’s new steam plough. 

Itis estimated that $100,000 were bet on the 
Philadelphia mayoralty election. 

One New York store sells 100 pounds of snuft 
daily to female “dippers.” Faugh! 

Hillsboro’ County, New Hampshire, is said to 
be the richest county in that State. 

A Frenchman wishing to compliment a girl as 
& “little lamb,” calted her a “smail mutton.” 

The Jews are raising funds for the erection of 
a hospital, at Cincinnati, for widows and orphans. 
The sum required is $30,000. 

It is settled now that the capitol of California 
will not be removed to San Francisco, but will 
remain at Sacramento. 

An old boot buyer lately purchased a pair of 
boots of a Northampton lady, for twelve cents, 
and afterwards sold them to her husband for half 
a dollar. 

A western editor has placed over his marriages, 


& cat representing a large trap, 6] g, with this 
motto: “The trap down—enother ninny ham- 
mer caught.” 


The Magdalen Benevolent Society in New 
York rts, that since the establishment of the 
asylum in 1833, eleven hundred fallen women 
have been gathered to that institution and saved 
from their shame. 

The visdisboroazh Gazette estimates that 
there are now in Middleborough 3000 acres of 
woodland more than there were in the year 
1800, and still the old fields are coming in to 
pines more rapidly than ever. 

The Northampton Gazette says that a couple - 


.from a neighboring town were recently married 


at a hotel there, and after the ceremony the land- 
lon was tendered twenty-five cents for the use 
of his house, and the clergyman fifty cents for 
his services. 

The largest circulation of any one bank in the 
United States is that of the Citizens’ Bank, New 
Orleans, viz., $5,535,000. Others in that State 
have large issues, viz., Bank of Louisiana, 
$1,065,000; State Bank, $2,898,000; Canal 
Bank, $1,623,000. 

The people of Davenport, Towa, were beauti- 
fally “taken in” recently, by a young man who 
pretended to be a cousin of William B. Astor, of 

lew York, and to be ed of untold wealth, 
but they were not “done for,” because they found 
him out before he got hold of any of the large 
purchases which he made on forged drafts. 

General Miles, of New Orleans, was recently 
robbed of a set of diamonds worth $10,000, by 
a servant girl, who ran away and secreted her- 
self. Her hiding place was discovered, and she 
was arrested ; but the girl says she gave the dia- 
monds to two free negroes, and they are probably 
irretrievably lost to the general. 

The Bennington Banner says that John Sher- 
man, in Pownal, Vt., had born to him, on the day 
he completed his seventieth year, a son, and he 
called his name Levi; and on the same day were 
born unto him a grandson and great grandson, 
the parents at the time residing in three different 
States. All three of the boys are living 
now. 
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Merrp-Making. 


A splendid ear but a very poor voice, as the 
organ-grinder said to the donkey. 

When an actor “ brings down the house,” 
where does he take it to ?” 

What people may be sup; to have iron 
nerves ?—the Castilians. ( steely ’uns.) 

A cobbler ought to become a Petter man be- 
fore he dies, for he is all the while a-mending. 


The wind is responsible for many an unlucky 
blow. 

What is the best to prevent old maids from 
despairing 7—pairing. 

Shrewd inquiries are being made whether the 
cup of sorrow has a saucer. 

Poverty is, in some countries, merely an ina- 
bility to make one’s mark. 

The Queen of Spain, when she reviews her 
troops, treats them to cigars; of course they are 
bound to back her quarrels. : 

Why is a tender-hearted person like a house- 
keeper with little farniture? Because he is easily 
moved. 

The mischievous winking of a beautiful co- 
quette, from under a smart hood, Prentice thinks 
is a pleasant kind of hood-winking. 

To “ see as far into a millstone as the man 
who picks it,” requires you to weigh every barrel 
of flour you purchase. 

Simkins remarked that money is a great lever 
in the athairs of mankind. ‘A very great leaver 
indeed,” replied Blinks ; “I never can keep it.” 


Flour is an article well enough in its sphere, 
but we deprecate the rubbing of it on Indies’ 
faces. 


Why is a cannon ball one level plain like a 
lump of baker’s dough? Because when /ired 
it generally ends in a roll. 

Aman in Monson, upwards of seventy five 
years of age, has a third set of front teeth grow- 
ing. Some gum about that. 

A live lobster is a perfect puzzle, which can 
only be red, ‘inwardly digested,” and fally 
solved after it is dead. 

“JY have learned this profound truth,” said 
Alderman Johnson, “from eating turtle, that it 
shows a most depraved taste to mock anything 
for its greenness.” 

Mrs. Partington thinks the pillows of liberty 
are stuffed with the feathers of the American 
eagle. The superintendents of the United States 
Mint ere investigating the matter. 

A man was offered a glass of soda-water, the 
other day, but he rejected it with great indigna- 
tion. “Do you think I-am a salamander,” said 
he, “to drink water bilirig hot?” 

It is said of the French ladies, that their fond- 
ness for effect runs to such excess, that widows 
who have lost their husbands, practise attitudes 
of despair before a looking glass. 

The question is discussed in some of the Mis- 
souri papers, whether raising hemp is a good 
business. A much better business than being 
raised by it. 








MERRY MAKING. 


Why are jokes like nuts /—Because the drier 
they are, the better they crack. 

One of our contemporaries says he “dropped 
a remark.” Had he better advertise for it ? 

A hungry man does right well to eat the egg ; 
for he might starve before it got to be a pullet. 

There is a firm in Boston who rejoice in the 
names of Salmon and Ham. 

The fellow who got intoxicated with delight 
has been turned out of the temperance society. 

How is it that lasting buttons have to be renewed 
80 often ? 

A bad hat, taken to an evening party, fre- 
quently comes out the next day as good as new. 

He who asks no questions at all, is queer; but 
he who asks many questions, is the querist. 

Why is Berlin the most dissipated city in Eu- 
rope? Because it is always on the Spree. 

Things bought at “great bargains,” are 
mostly parted with afterwards at “‘ a tremendous 
sacrifice.” 

A practical joker eught to be the best of anc- 
tioneers—judging by his success in selling his 
friends. 

What means of conveyance by land, and 
what by sea, aro ladies fondest of? Busses and 
smacks. 

Laughing after dinner is a better “ stomachic ” 
to promote digestion, than cheese, champagne or 
pills. 

A hermit prefers always to be “left alone,” 
but as for us, we would rather be “left a 
fortane.”” 

Why is a man paying his note at the bank like 
a father going to: see his children? Ans.—Be- 
cause he meets his responsibilities. 

There is aman in Totnes so witty, that his 
wife manufactures all the butter that the family 
uses from the cream of his jokes. 

One of our political parties is getting up clubs 
all over the State. We suggest that the opposi- 
tion get up Shillelahs, and beat them. 

The boy who was caught looking into the fu- 
ture has been arrested for trying to see the show 
without paying. 

“Do you believe, sir, that the dead ever walk 
after death?” ‘No doubt of it, madam ; I have 
heard the Dead March in Saal.” 
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A OHAPTER ON DOGS. 


Ir it were necessary to give a reason for de- 
voting a dozen pages of our Magazine, and as 
many engravings, to the subject of domesticated 
dogs, we need only quote the words of Sir Walter 
Scott—clarum et venerabile nomen—as authorit 
for the importance of our theme: “The Al- 
mighty, who gave the dog to be the companion 
of our pleasures and our toils, hath invested him 
with a nature noble and it le of deceit. He 
1 neither friend nor embers, and 
with accuracy, both benefit and injury. Ho 


hath a share of man’s intelligence, but no share 
of man’s falsehood. You may bribe a soldier to 
slay a man with his sword, or a witness to take 
life by false accusation, but you cannot make a 
dog tear his benefactor. He is the friend of man, 
save when man justly incurs kis enmity Pope, 
too, says—‘‘ Histories are more full of exam 

of the fidelity of dogs than of friends.” e 
might, indeed, embroider our text with a thou- 
sand quotations from distinguished authors, all 
eulogizing the important services of dogs, and 





PERSIAN GREYHOUND. 


106 A CHAPTER ON DOGS. 





KING CHARLES SPANIELS. 


their admfrable qualities. The theme is a pro- 
lific one. 

The original parentage of the dog is an un- 
settled question ; some writers attribute it to the 
Dhole or the Buansuah; others to the wolf and 
others again to the fox. Each of these theories 
has warm advocates, but the point is still a bone 
of contention. Be that as it may, there are few 
parts of the world in which the dog is not found, 
and wherever found, he contributes either to the 
pleasure or profit of man, his master. 

Our first engraving represents the Persian 
Greyhound, the noblest representative of the 
greyhound family—# truly beautiful and graceful 
animal. Powerful of jaw, quick and supple of 
limb, the Persian greyhound is chosen to cope 
with that swift and daring animal, the wild ass, 
as well as with the no less rapid antelope, and 
the slower, but more dangerous, wild boar. 

Of all these creatures, the wild ass gives the 
most trouble, for it instinctively keops. to rocky 
and mountainous neighborhoods, which afford a 
refuge unassailable by the sure-footed Persian 
horse, and from which it can only be driven by 
such agile creatures as the native greyhounds. 
So untiring is the wild ags, and so boldly does it 
traverse the rocky mountain spurs among which 
it loves to dwell, that s single ass is so agile as to 
baffle the best hounds, and away fairly into 
cover, from whence the greyhound, working only 
by sight, is unable to drive it. Naturally, the 
greyhound of pure blood is not possessed ofa 
very determined character, and it is therefore 
found necessary to give these creatures the proper 
amount of endurance by crossing them with the 
bull-dog, one of the most determined and cour- 
ageous animals in existence. As may be sup- 
posed, the immediate offspring of a bulldog and 
a greyhound is a most ungainly animal, but hy 
continually crossing with the pure greyhound, 





the outward shape of the thick and stardy bull- 
dog is entirely merged in the more graceful ani- 
mal, while his stubborn inacity remains im- 
lanted in its natare. The skeleton of the ery: 
ound is a curious one, and when viewed from 
behind, bears a marvellous resemblance to that of 
the ostrich. The narrow head and sharp nose of 
the greyhound, usefal as they are for aiding tho 
is of the animal by removing every im- 
pediment to ite passage through the atmosphere, 
yet deprive it of a most valuable faculty, that of 
chasing by scent. The muzzle is so narrow in 
proportion to its length, that the nasal nerves 
ave no room for proper development, and hence 
the animal is very deficient in its powers of scent. 
The same circumstance may be noted in many 
other snimals. 
In England the greyhound is used for coursing 
hares. Jesse, in his “Anecdotes of Dogs,” says: 
“Various have been the opinions upon the 
difference of speed between a well-bred grey- 
hound and a race-horse, if opposed to each other. 
Wishes had been frequently indulged by the 
sporting world, that some criterion could be 
adopted by which the superiority of speed could 
be fairly ascertained, when the following circum- 
stance accidentally took place, and afforded some 
information upon what had been previously con- 
sidered a matter of great uncertainty. In the 
month of December, some years ago, a match 
was to have been run over Doncaster race-coureé 
for one hundred guineas; but one of the horses 
having been drawn, a mare started alone, that 
by running the ground she might ensure the 
wager, when having run about one mile in the 
four, she was accompanied by a greyhound bitch, 
which joined her from the side cf the course, ani 
emulatively entering into the competition, con- 
tinued to race with the mare for the other three 
miles, keeping nearly head and head, and afford- 
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ing an excellent treat to the field by the energetic 
exertions of each. At passing the distance-post, 
five to four was betted in favor of the greyhound ; 
when parallel with the stand, it was even betting, 
and any person might have taken his choice 
from five to ten: the mare, however, had the 
advantage of a head at the termination of the 
Orth d spirtt of these d 

“ The courage and spirtt of t! is very 
great. A greyhound ran a hare single-handed 
and raced her’so hard, that, not having time to 
run through an opening at the bottom of some 
paling, she and the greyhound made a spring at 
the same moment at the top of the pales. The 
dog seized her at the instant she reached it, and 
in the momentary struggle he slipt between two 
broken pales, each of which ran into the top of 
his thighs. In this situation he hung till the 
horsemen came up, when, to their surprise, 
he had the hare fast in his mouth, which was 
taken from him before he could be released. 

“ T saw a hare coursed on the Brighton Downs 
some years ago by two celebrated greyhounds. 
Such was the length of the course, some of it up 
very steep hille, that the hare fell dead beforo the 
dogs, who were so exhausted that they only 
reached to within six feet of her. This was one 
of the severest courses ever witnessed. 

“On another occasion, two dogs ran & hare for 
several miles, and with such speed as to be very 
soon out of sight of the coursin, . After a 
considerable search, both the dogs and the hare 
were found dead within a few yards of each 
other; nor did it rr that the former had 
touched the hare. . Daniel, in his ‘Rural 
Sports,’ states that a brace of greyhounds, in 
Lincolnshire, ran a hare from her seat to where 
she was killed, a distance, measuring straight, of 
upwards of four miles, in twelve minutes. Dur- 
yng the course there was a good number of turns, 








which must have considerably increased the 
space gone over. The hare ran till she died be- 
fore the greyhounds touched her. 

“Tn the 1798, a brace of hounds, the 
property of Mr. Courtall of Carlisle, coursed a 

are from the Swift, near that city, and killed 
her at Clemmeill, seven miles distant. Both 
greyhounds were so exhausted, that unless the 
aid of medical men, who happened to be on the 
spot, had been immediately given, they would 
have died, and it was with difficulty they were 
recovered.” 

The King Charles Spaniel takes its name from 
the merry monarch, Charles II. of England, who 
took great delight in these delicate and playfal 
little creatures, and used to walk in Hyde Park, 
surrounded by a host of them. It is a very small 
animal, as a really fine specimen ought not to 
exceed six or seven pounds in weight. Some of 
the most valuable King Charles Spaniels weigh- 
as little as five pounds, or even less. These 
Bele creatures hare reer trained eect for 

put up game manner of their larger 
relatives, the springers and cockers, but they 
cannot codure severe exercise, or long-continued 
exertion, and ought only to be employed on very 
limited territory. On one occasion, one of these 
little dogs was the means of saving the life of his 





. Mistress. 


« About the year 1800, Mrs. Osburn, who lived 
a few miles out of London, went to town to re 
ceive a large sum of money granted her by Par- 
liament for discovering a lithontryptic medicine. 
She received the money, and returned back with 
it in her own carriage to the country, without 
anything particular happening to her on the road. 
It was evening when she arrived at home; and 
being fatigued with her journey, she retired early 
to rest. On her stepping into bed, she was some- 
what surprised at the importunities of a small 
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King Charles’s dog, which was a great pet, and 
always slept in her bedchamber. He became ex- 
ceedingly troublesome, and kept pulling the bed- 
clothes with all his strength. She chid him 
repeatedly, and in an angry tone of voice desired 
him to lie still, that she might go to sleep. The 
dog, however, still persisted in his efforts, and 
kept pulling the bedclothes ; and at length leaped 
on the bed, and endeavored with the most deter- 
miued perseverance to pull off the bedclothes. 
Mrs. Osburn then conceived there must be some 
extraordinary cause for this anusual conduct on 
the part of her dog, and leaped out of bed; and 
being a lady of some courage, put on her petti- 
coat, and placed a brace of pistols by her side, 
which she had always ready loaded in a closet 
adjoining her bed-room, and proceeded down 
stairs. hen she had reached the first landing- 
place, she saw her coachman coming down the 
private staircase, which led to the servants’ 
rooms, with a lighted candle in his hand, and 
full dressed. Suspecting his intentions were bad, 
and with heroic presence of mind, she presented 
one of her pistols, and threatened to lodge the 
contents of it in him, unless he returned to bed 
forthwith. Subdued by her determined courage, 
he quietly and silently obeyed. She then went 
into a back-parlor, when she heard a distant 
whispering of voices; she approached the win- 


. dow, and threw it up, and fired one of her,pistols 


out of it, in the direction from which the noise 
proceeded. Teverything became silent, and not a 
whisper was to be heard. After looking through 
the different rooms on the lower floor, and find- 
ing all right, she proceeded to bed and secured 
the door, and nothing further occurred that night. 
Next morning she arose at an early hour, went 
into the percent, and in tho direction which she 
had fired the preceding night she discovered 
drops of blood, which she traced to the other end 
af the garden. This left no doubt on her mind 





of what had been intended. Thinking it impra- 
dent to keep so large a sum of money in her 
house, she ordered her carriage to drive to town, 
where she deposited her cash. She then repaired 
to the house of Sir John Fielding, and related to 
him the whole affair, who advised her to purt 
with her coachman immediately, and that he 
would investigate the matter, and, if possible, 
discover and convict the offenders. But the par- 
ties concerned in this affair were never discovered ; 
for the mere fact of the coachman being found 
coming down the stair was not sufficient to im- 
plicate him, although there were strong grounds 
of suspicion. Thus, by the instinct and fidelity 
of this little animal, was robbery, and most likely 
murder, prevented.” 

The Pomeranian Fox Dog, of which we 
prcent a good engraving, is much fancied as a 

jouse-dog and companion. It is very intolligent 
in its character, and its long white fur and bushy 
tail give it quite a distinguished appearance, of 
which the animal seems to be thoroughly aware. 
Sometimes the coat of this animal is a cream 
color, and very rarely is deep black. Tho pure 
white, however, seems to be the favorite. It isa 
lively little creature, and makes an excellent com- 
panion in a country walk. 

The Spaniel is a favorite dog with sports- 
men, and is a beautiful and intelligent creature. 
The following old, but interesting anecdote of 
the spaniel, is taken from Daniel’s ‘Rural 
Sports:” “A few days betore the overthrow of 
Robespierre, a revolutionary tribunal had con- 
demned M. R—,, an upright magistrate and a 
most estimable man, on a pretence of finding 
him guilty of a conspiracy. — His faithful dog, a 
spaniel, was with him when he was acized, but 
was not suffered to enter the prison. He took 
refage with a neighbor of his master’s, and every 
day at the same hour returned to the door of the 
prison, but was still refused admittance. He, 
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however, uniformly some time there, and 
his unremitting fidelity won upon the porter, 
and the dog was allowed to enter. The meeting 
may be better imagined than described. The 
Jailor, however, fearfal for himself, carried the 
dog out of the prison; but he returned the next 
morning, and was regularly admitted on each 
day afterwards. When the day of sentence 
arrived, the dog, notwithstanding the guards, 
pee into the hall, where he lay crouched 
tween the legs of his master. in, at the 
hour of execution, the faithful dog is there: the 
knife of the guillotine falls—he will not leave 
the lifeless and headless body. The first night, 
the next day, and the second night, his absence 
alarmed his new patron, who, guessing whither 
he had retired, sought him, and fonnd him 
stretched upon his master’ grave. From this 
time, for three months, every morning the 
mourner returned to his prote-:tor merely to re- 
ceive food, and then again retreated to the 
grave. At length he refused food, his patience 
seemed exhausted, and with temporary strength, 
supplied by his long-tried and unexhausted 
tion, for twenty-four hours he was observed 
toemploy his weakened limbs in digging up the 
earth that separated him from the being he had 
eerved. His powers, however, here gave way; 
he shrieked in his struggles, and at length ceased 
to breathe, with his last look turned upon the 
ve.” 


sellis, of Wivenhoe, in Essex, had ay old game- 
keeper who had reared a spaniel, which became 
his constant companion, day and night. Wher- 
ever the keeper appeared, Dash was close behind 
him, and was of infinite use in his master’s noc- 
turnal excursions. The game at night was 
never regarded, althongh in the day no spaniel 
could find it in better style, or in a greater quan- 
tity. If at night, however, a strange foot en- 
tered the coverts, Dash, by a significant whine, 
informed his master that an enemy was abroad, 
and thus many poachers have been detected. 
After many years of friendly companionship, the 
keeper was seized with a disease which terminated 
in death. Whilst the slow but fatal progress of 
his disorder allowed him to crawl about, Dash, as 
usual, followed his footsteps; and when nature 
was nearly exhausted, and he took to his bed, 
the faithful animal unweariedly attended at the 
foot of it. When he died, the dog would not 
quit the body, but lay on the bed by ita side. It 
was with alflenlty he could be induced to eat 
any food; and though after the burial he was 
caressed with all the tenderness which so fond 
an attachment naturally catled forth, he took 
every opportunity to steal back to the room 
where his old master died. Here he would re- 
main for hours, and from thence he daily visited 
his grave. At the end, however, of fourteen 
days, notwithstanding every kindness and atten- 
tion shown him, the poor, faithful animal died, a 





Jesse says: ‘The late Reverend Mr. Cor- 


victim of grief for the loss of his master.” 
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Buffon was of opinion that the Danish Dog, 
which is chiefly foand in Denmark, Russia, and 
Northern Germany, is only the Matin (the usual 
sheep-dog of France) transported into a northern 
latitude. The color of this dog is generally 
white, marked all over his body with black spots 
and patches, in larger than those of the 
Dalmatian, of which some have supposed him 
to be a congener. His ears are for the most part 
white, while those of the Dalmatian are usually 
black. The great Danish dog is a fine sprightly 
animal, but is of little use either for sporting or 
watching. Like the Dalmatian, he is chiefly 
used in this country as an attendant on carriages, 
to which he forms an elegant appendage. Mr. 
Johnson, a traveller from Manchester, on his 
route through Scotland on horseback, was be- 
nighted, and coming to a small public house on 
the road, he thought it better to take up his 
lodgings there, if possible, than to proceed 
further that night. On entering the house, he 
found only an old woman, who, to his inquiries, 
answered she would accommodate him with 
a bed, and provide for the horse in a small shed, 
if he would assist her in carrying hay and litter, 
as there was no other person then in the house. 
This was readily agreed to by Mr. Johnson, who, 
after having done so, and taken a little refresh- 
ment, was shown by the old woman to his bed- 
room. A large Danish dog, which accompanied 
him on his journey, offered to go up to the room 
with him, which the old woman strongly objected 
to; but Mr. Johnson firmly persisted in having 
him admitted. The dog, on entering the room, 
began to growl, and was altogether very unruly. 
His master in vain attempted to quiet him—bo 
kept growling and looking angrily under the 
bed, which induced Mr. Johnson to look there 
likewise, when, to his utter astonishment, he saw 
aman consenled & the farther end. On encour- 

ing the dog, he sprang immediately at him, 
whilst Mr. Jol neon seized his pistols, and pre- 
senting one at the stranger, who had a large 
knife in his hand, and was struggling with the 
dog, declared he would instantly shoot him if he 
made farther resistance. The man then sub- 
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mitted. to be bound, and acknow!l- 
edged that his intention was to 
rob and morder Mr. Johnson, 
which was thus providentially 
prevented by the wonderful sa- 
gacity of his faithful dog. Mr. 
johnson, after securely binding 
the man and fastening the door, 
went (accompanied by his dog) 
to the shed where his horse was 
left, which he instantly mounted, 
and escaped without injury to the 
next town, where he gave to a 
magistrate a full account of the 
mourderous attempt, and the cal- 
prit was taken into custody and 
afterwards executed. A game- 
keeper belonging to the castle of 
Holstein (in Denmark), returned 
one evening from a long and 
fatiguing chase, and deposited 
the game in the larder, without 
being aware that he had locked 
up his dog at the same time. 
Business of importance unex- 
pectedly called him away immediately after- 
wards, and he did not return for five days, when, 
mindful ofhis game, he went to the larder, and be- 
held his dog stretched dead at the door. The game- 
keeper stood extremely affected; but what were 
his sensations, when he saw on the table eleven 
brace of partridges and five grouse, untouched * 
This admiration increased his grief, when he 
found the poor dog had suffered starvation, 
rather than transgress his duty. 

The Maltese Dog, as its name implies, was 
originally brought from Malta. It is the pretti- 
est and most lovable of all tiny pet dogs. It is 
a very scarce animal, and at one time was 
thought to be extinct ; but there are still speci- 
mens to be obtained by those who have no objec- 
tion to pay the price which is demanded for these 
pretty little creatures. The hair of this tin 
creature is very long, extremely sii ane al 
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most unique in its gl sheen, utifally 
fine as to resemble spun In proportion to 
the size of the animal, the far is so long that 


when it is in rapid movement, the real shape is 
altogether lost in the streaming mass of flossy 
hair. One of these animals, which barely ex- 
ceeds three pounds in weight, measures no less 
than fifteen inches in length of hair across the 
shoulders. The tail of the Maltese dog curls 
strongly over the back, and adds its wealth of 
silken fur to the already superfluous torrent of 
glistening tresses. It is a lively and rery good- 
tempered little creatare, endearing itself by san- 
dry curious little ways to those with whom it is 
brought in contact. 

Every one is familiar with the Poodle, one of 
the most intelligent and teachable of animals. A 
doz of this kind is one of the heroes of Bulwer’s 

opular novel —‘ What Will He Do With It?” 
Jesse says: “A shoe-black on the Pont Neuf at 
Paris ha le-dog, whose sagacity brought 
no small it to his master. If the dog sawa 
rson wih. well-polished boots go across the 
ridge, he contrived to dirty them, by having 
first rolled himself in the mud of the Seine. His 
master was then employed to clean them. An 
English gentleman, who had suffered more than 
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ones from the annoyance of having his boots 
dirtied by a dog, was at last induced to watch his 
proceedings, and thus detected the tricks he was 
playing for his master’s benefit. He was so 
much pleased with the animal’s sagacity, that he 
purchased him at a high price and conveyed him 
to London. On arriving there, he was confined 
to the house till he ap perfectly satisfied 
with his new master and his new situation. He 
atlast, however, contrived to escape, and made 
his way back to Paris, where he rejoined his old 
mastor, and resumed his former occupation. I 
was at Paris some years ago, where this anecdote 
was related to me, and it is now published in the 
records of the French Institute.” 

The Newfoundland Dog, delineated in ono of 
our engravings, is a truly noble animal. When 
we reflect on the docility of the Newfoundland 
dog, his affectionate disposition, his aptitude in 
receiving instruction, and his instantaneous sense 
of impending danger, we shall no longer wonder 
at his being called the friend of his master, whom. 
he is at all times ready to defend atthe risk of his 
own life. How noble is his appearance, and at 
the same time how serene is his countenance! No 
animal, perhaps, can show more real cow 
than this dog. His perseverance in what he un 
dertakes is so great, that he never relinquishes 
an attempt which has been enjoined on him as 
Jong as there is a chance of success. We allude 
more particularly to storms at sea and consequent 
shipwreck, when his services, his courage, and 
indefatigable exertions, have been truly wonder- 
ful. Numerous persons have been saved froma 
watery grave by these dogs, and ropes have been 
conveyed by them from a sinking ship to the 
shore amidst foaming billows, by which means 
whole crews have been saved from destruction. 
Their feet are particularly well adapted to enable 
them to swim, being webbed very much like 
those of a duck, and 
they are at all times 
ready to plunge into 
the water to save a hu- 
man being from drown- 
ing. Some dogs de- 
light in following a 
fox, others in hunting 
the hare, or killing 
vermin. The delight 
of the Newfoundland 
dog appears to be in 
the preservation of the 
lives of the human 
race. A story is re- 
lated, on good author- 
ity, of one of these 
dogs being in the hab- 
it, when he saw per- 
sons swimming in the 
Seine at Paris, of seiz- 
ing them and bringing 
them tothe shore. In 
the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Windsor, 
England, a servant 
was saved from drown- 
ing bya Newfoundland 
dog, who seized him 
by the collar of his 
coat when Le was al- 
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roost exhausted, and brought him to the banks, 
where some of the family were assembled watch- 
ing with great anxiety the exertions of the noble 
“The English Pi 1 a 
e Eng! ‘ointer is a capital sporting dog. 

While it possesses a sufficiently wide muzzle to 

rmit the development of the olfactory nerves, 
its limbs are so Hight and wiry that it can mate 
almost any dog in speed. Indeed, some of these 
animals are known to equal a slow greyhound in 
point of swiftness. This quality is spectall 
useful, because it permits the sportsman to wal 
forward, at a moderate , while his dogs are « 
beating over the field to his right and left. The 
sagacious animals are so obedient to the voice 
and gesture of their master, and are so well 
trained to act with each other, ‘that at a wave of 
the hand they will separate, one going to the 
right and the other to the left, and so traverse the 
entire field in a series of “tacks,” to 38] 
nautically, crossing each other regularly in front 
of the sportsman as he walks forward. When 
either of them scents a bird, he stops suddenly, 
arresting even his foot as it is raised in the air, 
his head thrust forward, his body and limbs fixed, 
and his tail stretched straight out behind him. 
This attitude is termed a “ point,” and on ac- 
count of this peculiar mode of indicating game, 
the animal is termed the “pointer.” The dogs 
are so trained that when one of them comes toa 
point he is backed by his companion, 60 as to 
avoid the disturbance ot more game than is 
necessary for the pi of the sportsman. It 
is a matter of some difficulty to teach their les- 
son rightly, for the dogs are quite as liable to 
error through their over-anxiety to please their 
master as through sluggishness or carelessness. 
Such dogs are very provoking in the field, for 
they will come to a point at almost every strange 
odor that crosses their nostrils, and eo will stand 
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at pigs, sparrows, cats, or any other creature that 
may.come in their way, will hold eo firmly 
to their “point” that they cannot be induced to 
move, except by compulsory means. This ex- 
treme excitability seems to be caused by too close 
adherence to the same stock in breeding, and is 
set right by a judicious admixtare with another 
family. According to “ Stonehenge,” the marks 
of a good pointer are as follows: “‘ A moderatel: 

large head, wide rather than long, with a hig! 

forehead and an intelligent eye, of medium size. 


Muzzle brosd, with its outline square in front, 
not receding as in the hound. Flews (i. e. the 
overhanging lips) manifestly present, but not 
pendent. "Bho ead should be well set on the 
neck, with a peculiar form at the junction only 
seen in the pointer. The neck itself should be 
long, convex in its upper outline, without any 
tendency to a dewlap or a ruff, as the loose skin 
covered with long hair round the neck is called. 
The body is of good length, with a strong loin, 
wide hips, and rather arched ribs, the chest being 
well let down, but not in a hatchet shape as in 





tie greyhound, and the dept in the a ribs 
ing proporti greater than in that dog. 
The ‘ail py stern,’ rf it is technically pare 
strong at the root, but, suddenly sininishing; it 
becomes very fine, and then continues nearly of 
the same size to within two inches of the tip, 
where it goes off to a point, looking a8 sharp as 
the sting of a wasp, and giving the whole very 
much the appearance of that part of the insect, 
but magnified as a matter of course. This pe- 
culiar shape of the stern characterizes the breed, 


WEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


and its absence shows cross with the hound or 
some other dog.” The author then proceeds to 
recommend long, slanting, but muscular shonl- 
der-blades, a long upper arm, a very low elbow, 
and a short fore-arm. The feet must be round 
and strong, and padded with a thick sole, the 
knee strong, and the ankle of full size. The 
color is of comparativel small importance, bul 
onght, if possible, to be white, so that the ani- 
mal may be visible while beating among heather, 
clover, or turnips. Black or liver-colored dogs 
are.very handsome to the eye, but often canse 
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touch trouble to the sportsman, on account of the 
difficulty of distinguishing them among the 
herbage. White dogs, with lemon-colored Feads, 
are the favorites of this author. 

The Esquimaux Dogs are extremely like 
the gray wolves of the Arctic circle in form and 
color, and nearly equal to them in size. To the 

juimaux Indians the services of this animal 
are invaluable. He assists them to hunt the bear, 
the reindeer, and the seal ; in summer, while at- 
tending his master in the chase, he carries a 
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weight of thi nds ; in winter he is yoked 
to # sledge, and conveys his master over the 
trackless snows. Several of them drawing to- 
gether will convey five or six persons, at the rate 
of seven or eight miles an hour, and will travel 
sixty milesin aday. In winter he is ecantily 
fed, and roughly treated, yet his fidelity remains 
unshaken, The Esquimaux dog does not bark. 
In appearance he comes nearest to the shepherd’s 
dog and the wolf dog. His ears are short and 
erect, and his bushy tail curves elegantly over his 
back. His average stature is one foot ten inches, 


and the length of his body from the back of the 
head to the commencement of the tail, is two 
feet three inches. His coat is long and furry, 
and is sometimes brindled, sometimes of a dingy 
red, sometimes black and white, and sometimes 
almost wholly black. The manner in which the 
sledge is drawn by these animals is thas deacribed 
by Captain Parry: “ When drawing a sl the 
dogs have a simple harness of deer or seal skin, 
going round the neck by one bight, and another 
for each of the fore legs, with a single thong 





leading over the back, and attached to the sledge 
asatrace. Though appear, at firet sight, 
to be huddled together without to 
ity, there is, in fact, some considerable attention 
paid to their ent, particularly in the 
selection of a dog with a very peculiar spirit and 
sagacity, who is allowed, by a lo ‘ace, to 
recede the rest as leader, and to whom, in turn- 
ing to the right or left, the driver usually ad- 
dresses hit "Phe choice is made without 
weer to age or sex, and the rest of the dogs 
©. precedency according to their training or 
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* sagacity, the least effective being put nearest the 
sledge. The leader is usually from eighteen to 
twenty feet from the forepart of the el and 
the hindmost dog about half the distance; so 
that when ten or twelve are running together, 
several are nearly abreast of each other. The 
driver sits quite low on the fore part of the 
sledge, with his feet overhanging the snow on 
one side, and having in his hand a whip, of which 
the handle is plaited a little way down to stiffen 
it, and give it a spring, on which much of its use 
depends ; and that which composes the lash is 
chewed by the women, to make it flexible in 
frosty weather. The men acquire, from their 
youth, considerable expertness in the use of this 
whip, the lash of which is left to trail along the 
ground by the side of the sledge, and with which 
they can inflict a very severe blow on any dog at 
pleasure. Though dogs are kept in training 
entirely by fear of the whip, and, indeed, with- 
out it, would soon have their own way, its im- 
Mediate effect is always detrimental to the 
draught of ‘the sledge; for not only does the in- 
dividual that is struck draw back, and slacken 
his trace, but gooerelly turns upon his next 
neighbor, and ne passing on to the next, occa- 
sions ageneral di ney, accompanied by the 
usnal yping and showing of the teeth. "The 
dogs come together again by degrees, and 
the draught of the sledge is accelerated ; but even 
at the best of times, by this rude mode of draught, 
the traces of one third of the dogs form an angle 


of thizty or forty degrees on each side of the di- 
rection in which the sledge is advancing. 
Another great inconvenience attending the Es- 
quinenc. method of putting the dogs to, besides 

at of not employing their strength to the best 
advantage, is the constant entanglement of some 
of the traces, by the repeatedly doubling 
under from side to side to avoid the whip; so 
that after running a few miles the traces always 
require to be taken off and cleared. In direct- 
ing the sledge, the whip acts no very essential 
part, the driver for this pw using certain 
words, as the carters do with us, to make the 
dogs turn more to the right or left. To these a 
goed leader attends with admirable precision, es- 
pecially if his own name be repeated at the same 
time, looking behind over his shoulder with great 
earnestness, as if listening to the directions of the 
driver. On a beaten track, or even where a 
single foot or sledge mark is occasionally discern- 
ible, there is not the slightest trouble in guiding 
the dogs; for even in the darkest night, and in 
the heaviest snow-drift, there is little or no dan- 
ger of their losing the road, the leader keeping 

is nose near the ground, and directing the rest 
with wonderfal sagacity. Where, however, there 
is no beaten track, the best driver among them 
makes a terrible circuitous course, as all the Es- 
quimaux roads plainly show; these generally 
occupying an extent of six miles, when with a 
horse and sledge the journey would scarcely 
have amounted to five. On rough ground, as 
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among hummocks of ice, the sledge would be 
frequently overturned, or altogether stopped, if 
the driver did not repeatedly get off, and by 
lifting or drawing it on one side, steer clear of 
those accidents. t all times, indeed, except on 
@ smooth and well-made road, he is pretty con- 
stantly employed thus with his feet, which ren- 
ders the driving of one of these vehicles by no 
means a pleasant or easy task. When the driver 
wishes to stop the sledge, he calls out, ‘Wo, 
wos,’ exactly as our carters do, but the attention 
paid to this command depends altogether on his 
ability to enforce it. Six or seven dogs will 
draw from eight to ten hundred weight, at the 
rate of seven or eight miles an hour, for several 
hours together ; and will easily, even under these 
circumstances, perform a journey of fifty or sixty 
miles a day over the snow and ice.” 

The Bloodhound is a noble and intelligent an- 
imal, - Tare sagacity in tracking a thoes the 
good old times of “merry England,’ were 
used in hunting men, but now they are chiefly 
employed in that country in deer-shooting, aid- 
ing the sportsman Oy singling out some animal, 
and keeping it ever before him, and by driving it 
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in certain directions, giving to its master an op 
portunity for a shot from his rifle. Should the 
deer not fall to the shot, but be only wounded, it 
dashes off ata tly increased pace, followed by 
the bloodhound, which here displays his quali- 
ties. Being guided by the blood-dvope that stud 
the path of the wounded animal, the hound has 
an easy task in keeping the trail, and by dint of 
persevering exertions is sure to come up with 

‘is prey at last. The bloodhound is generally 
irascible in temper, and therefore a rather dan- 
gerous animal to be meddled with by any one ex- 
cepting its owner. So fierce is its desire for 
blood, and so utterly is it excited when it reaches 
ite prey, that it will often keep its master at bay 
when Be app! , and receive his overtures 
with such unmistakable indications of that 
he will not venture to ap) until his dog has 
satisfied its appetite on carcase of the animal 
which it has brought to the ground. When 
fairly on the track of the deer, the bloodhound 
utters a peculiar, long, loud, and deep bay, which, 
if once heard, will never be forgotten. The 
modern bloodhound is not the same animal as 
that which was known by the same title in the 
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days of early English history, the breed ot which 
is supposed! be extinct. The ancient blood- 
hound was, from all accounts, an animal of ex- 
tremely irritable temper, and therefore more dan- 

ous a8 & companion than the modern hound. 

he color of a good bloodhound ought to be 
nearly uniform, no white being permitted, except 
on the tip of the stern. The prevailing tints are 
a blackish tan, or a deep fawn. The tail of this 
dog is long and sweeping, and by certain expres- 
sive wavings and flourishings of that member, 
the animal indicates its success or failure. 

Jesse says: “In 1803, the Thrapston Asso- 
ciation for the prosecution of felons in Northamp- 
tonshire, procured and trained a bloodhound for 
the detection of sheep-stealers. Inorderto prove 
the utility of the dog, a man was despatched from. 
spot where a great concourse of people were 
assembled, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, and an 
hour afterwards the hound was laid on the scent. 
After a chase of an hour and a half, the hound 
found him secreted in a tree many miles from the 

lace of starting. The very knowledge that 
Farmers could readily have recourse to the assist- 
ance of such a dog, would serve to prevent the 
commission of much crime. To try whether a 
young bloodhound was well instructed, a noble- 
man (says Mr, Boyle) caused one of his servants 
to walk to a town four miles off, and then to a 
market-town three miles from thence. The dog, 
without seeing the man he was to pursue, fol- 


lowed him by the scent to the above-mentioned 
places, notwithstanding the multitude of people 
going the same road, and of travellers that had 
occasion to cross it. When the hound came to 
the chief market-town, he passed through the 
streets, without noticing any of the people there, 
till he got to the house where the man he sought 
was, and there found him in an upper room.’ 

The Scotch Greyhound, a picture of which 
closes our series of illustrations, is a noble and 
powerful animal, of great fleetness and highly 
valued for his services in the hunting-field. 

In addition, likewise, to the beauty, elegance, 
high spirit, and speed of the greyhound, may be 
mentioned his mild and affectionate disposition, 
as well as his fidelity and attachment to those 
who treat him with kindness. We might give 
many anecdotes illustrating these and many o! 
traits, especial to the whole dog tribe, but all of 
our readers are familiar with such facts, and we 
bring this article to a close, believing that we 
have given enough to farnish a topic of interest 
and information worthy of attentive perusal. 





CRUELTY. 
The spring-time of our years 
Ia soon dishonored and defiled in moat 
By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 
To check them. But, alae, stone sooner shoot, 
If unrestrained, into luxu: Sere 
Than cruelty, most devilish of all!—Cowrze. 
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BERNARDO DEL OARPIO. 


BY FELICIA HEMANS. 





We present in this number of the Magazine a 
series of fine designs, executed expressly for ns, 
illustrating the most striking points in this most 
popular of Mrs. Hemans’s lyrical poems. The 
story, which the poetess has made immortal, is 
thriltia ling and touching. Bernardo del Carpio, a 
renowned Spanish chieftain, had made frantic 
efforts to que the release of his father, the 
Count of Saldana, who had been kept in prison 
by Alfonso, king of Asturias, almost from the 
hour of Bernardo’s birth. Bernardo made war 
upon the crown with such success, that the lead- 
ing nobles urged apon the king to compromise 
the matter. Alfonso agreed to restore the count 
to his son on condition of the latter surrendering 
the fortresses and prisoners he had taken—and 
the champion faithfully fulfilled his part of the 
contract. He rode forth to meet his father—the 
ballad informs us of the result. The early chron- 
icles and romances leave.us entirely in the dark 
with regard to the ultimate fate of Bernardo. 
Onr artist has sketched five designs—the first, 

resenting Bernardo appealing to the king to 
release his fathor ; the second, showing him on 
his way to meet the count; the third, the unhap- 
Py discovery of the truth; the fourth, the cham- 
pion bringing the king and his victim face to 
face; and the last, the tomb of Count Saldana. 
The drawings are full of spirit, and the engrav- 
ings beautifully executed. 


The warrior bowed his crested head 
And tamed his heart of fire, 
And sued the haughty king to free 
His long-imprisoned sire. 
“I bring thee here my fortress-keys, 
1 bring my captive train, 





I pledge thee faith, my liege, my lord, 
O, break my father’s chain re 


“ Rise, rise! even now thy father comes, 

A ransomed man this day ; 

Mount thy good horse, and thou and I 
Will meet him on his way.” 

Then lightly rose that loyal son, 
And indec on his steed, 

And urged, as if with lance in rest, 
The charger’s foamy speed. 


And lo! from far, as on they passed, 
There came a glittering band, 

With one that ’midst them stately rode, 
As a leader in the land. 

“Now haste, Bernardo, haste! for there 

In very truth is he— 

The father whom thy faithful heart 
Hath yearned so long to see.” 


His dark eye flashed, his proud breast heaved, 
His cheek’s blood came and went; 

He reached that gray-haired chieftain’s side, 
And there dismounting bent. 

A lowly knee on earth he bent, 
His father’s hand he took— 

‘What was there in his touch that all 
His fiery spirit shook ? 


The hand was cold—a frozen thi 
It dropped from his like lead ; 

He looked up to the face above— 
The face was of the dead! 

A plume waved o’er the noble brow— 

‘he brow was fixed and white; 

He met at last his father's eyes, 

But in them was no sight! 


Up from the ground he sprung and gazed ; 
ut who contd paint that gaze? 
They hushed their very hearts that saw 
Its terror and amaze. 
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They might have chained him as before 

That stony form he stood, 

For the power was stricken from his arm, 
And from his lip the blood. 


“Father!” at length he murmured low, 

And wept like childhood then : 

Talk not of grief till thou hast seen 
The tears of warlike men! 

He thonght of all his glorious hopes, 
And all his young renown— 

He flung the falchion from his side, 
And in the dust aat down. 


Then covering with his steel-gloved hands 
His darkly mournful brow, 
“No more—there is no more,” he said, 
“To lift the sword for now. 


And sternly set them face to face— 
The king before the dead ! 


“Came I not forth upon thy pledge, 

My father’s hand’ to kiss ? 

Be still, and gaze thon on, false king, 
And tell me what is this! 

The voice, the glance, the heart I sought— 
Give answer, where are they ? 

If thou wouldst clear thy perjured soul, 
Send life through this cold clay! 


“Into these glassy eyes put light— 
Be still, keep down thine ire— 
Bid these white lips a blessing speak : 
This earth is not my sire ! 
Give me back him for whom I strove, 
For whom my blood was shed; 
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My king is false, my hope betra: 
y father, the worth, sete 
The glory and the loveliness 
Are passed away from earth ! 


“T thought to stand where banners waved, 

My sire! beside thee yet, 

T would that there our kindred blood 
On Spain’s free soil had met ; 

Thou wouldst have known my spirit then, 
For thee my fields were won— 

And thou hast perished in thy chains, 
As though thou hadst no son !” 


Then, starting from the ground once more, 
He seized the monarch’s rein, 

Amidst the pale and wildered looks 
Of all the courtier train ; 

And with a fierce, o’ermastering grasp, 
The rearing war horse led, 


Thou canst not—and aking! His dust 
Be mountains on thy head !” 


He loosed the steed ; his slack hand fell ; 
Upon the silent face 

He cast one long, deep, troubled look, 
Then turned from that sad place: 

His hope was crushed, his after-fate 
Untold in martial strain— 

His banner led the spears no more 
Amidst the hills of Spain. 





The smallest natural magnets generally pot 
seas the greatest. proportion of attractive power. 
The magnet worn by Sir Isaac Newton in his 
ring, weighed only three grains; yet it was able 
to take up 746 grains, or nearly 250 times its own 
weight, whereas magnets above two pounds sl- 
dom lift more than five or six times their weight 
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BEAU BRUMMELL. 

Brummell contrived, like the duke, to 
some five months of every year in the very best 
country houses in England. The Dukes of Bed- 
ford, afort, Devonshire, Dorset and Ratland, 
were especially gratified by his condescending to 
visit them—he, the leon of the London con- 
fectioner! He had little taste for rural sporta, 
thongh he shot well and was a good show-rider. 
Hunting, he did not care for, alleging that a man 
got nothing for it except having his boots and 
garments splashed. Even in the field he wore a 
white neckcloth, and his boot-tops were white, 
the brown color being discharged by oxalic acid, 
after which they were spon; with champagne. 

‘At a time when it was fashionable for a noble- 
man belonging to the four-in-hand club, to wear 
the dress and affect the manner of a stage-coach- 
man, Brummel made a dead set against the 
Squire Westerns species, nataral or artificial ; 
and when he objected to some country squires 
being admitted into Watier’s club, justified hie 
exclusiveness by declaring that their boots always 
smelt of bad blacking and the stable. 

In London, so great was Brummell’s ascenden- 
cy in society before he was twenty-five years old, 
whenever the fashionable journals gave an ac- 
count of a ball or rout, always put his name first 
in the list of untitled guests. He was the dicta- 
tor of fashion, retaining his power by frequent 
exercise of hie strong power of satire. At one 
of these parties, where the young daughter of a 
dake appeared for the first time, her chaperon said, 
“ You see that gentleman next to the door? If 
he should speak to us, endeavor to make a favor- 
able impression. That is Mr. Brummell, whose 
smile or sneer can make or unmake your posi- 
tion in society.” 

He prided himself on saying rude things. 
Dining with a gentleman who vulgarly boasted 
of his wine and its high price, Brammell refused 
his glass when the servant brought him the bottle 
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AT THE FRET OF THE CORSS- 


a second time, with—“No, thank you, I don’t 
take cider.” 

‘Another time, ina country house, where his 
host piqued himself upon disliking French wines, 
which Brammell greatly affected, he was saluted 
with, “Don’t take that thin claret, but have 
some of this old port.” The Beau exclaimed: 
“ Port !—O, I remember now—a dark, intoxica- 
ting fluid, much drank by the lower classes !” 
Assuredly, had Brummel! lived in our day, he 
would have had his nose pulled, if he were thus 
impertinent. : 

nce he dined in the city, to the wonder of 
those who knew how exclusive he was, and said : 
“Yes, the man wanted me to bring him into no- 
tice, and I desired him to give a dinner, to which 
J invited Alvanley, Mills, Pierrepont, and a few 
others.” He was asked how the party went off. 
“Very well—only for one mal-a-propos—the man 
who gave the dinner positively bad the assurance 
to seat himself at the table with us.” 

Another time, speaking of a city millionnaire, 
said, ‘‘ Ungrateful wretch! Once I gave him my 
arm down St. James Street, and he actually has 
refused to discount a little bill for s thousand 
pounds !” 

Meeting a rich but undistinguished young gen- 
tleman at dinner, Brummell asked the loan of 
his carriage to take him to a ball at Lady Jersey's. 
“Tam going there,” was the reply, “ and shal 
be happy to take you.” Brummell answered in 
his most delicate tone, “‘ Still there is a difficul- 
ty. You can’t well ride behind your own car- 
riage, and how would it do for me to be seen in 
it with you?” Here, most certainly, a gay man- 
ner of speaking, alone could have carried off this 
impertinence. 

“You have a cold,” said some one. “ Yes,” 
said Brummell, “J was in to Hutchett’s coffee- 
room yesterday, waiting for Lord Alvanley, and 
the wretch of an innkeeper brought in a damp 
stranger.” 


of 
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* In the month of a very cold August, he was 
asked if he had ever seen such a summer day? 

“Yes—I cet winter.” 

“Are you fond of vegetables ?” asked a press: 
ing host in the country. Brommell s lowly 
drawled out, “I think—that—I once ate a pea !” 

-On one occasion, when he declared that fe dia 
not like the cut of the prince's coat, that exempla- 
ry, corpulent hero blubbered like a whipped 
school-boy. Brammell, with all his frivolity, real 
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or assumed, contrived to conciliate the favor of 
many very intellectual persons, among whom 
may be named Lady Hester Stanhope, the bean- 
tifal and poetizing Duchess of Devonshire, Lord 
Erskine, Crabbe, Moore, Sheridan, and Byron. 
He had some literary talents, for he wrote occa- 
sional verses very bly. It was Brammell’s 


A8S8a 
fancy to keep an ‘bum, in which the leading wits 
and belles of his time were very proud to write. 
—Philadelphia Press. 
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LOWLY GRAVES. 





BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 





While the sun goes down In the crimson wert, 
Let me take you by the hand; 

And we’ll wander adown to the ‘‘sllent town,” 
Which is in the voiceless land. 


No, we'll pause not by the sculptured urns 
That tell of pomp and pride, 

But pass along mid the silent throng, 
Over to the other aide. - 


» Nay, turn not back ‘cause weeds have grown 
Above the lowly graves, 
But come with me to yon cypress tree 
‘That the golden sunset laves. 


See these three graves where the grass grows green, 
‘And the early violets bloom ; 
Affection’s tear is oft shed here, 
‘Yet seldom at yonder tomb. 


‘The hands of love o’er this silent group 
Have planted the flowers at even; 

And the tears they shed oer their household dead 
Were more precious in sight of Heaven 


‘Than the marble shaft that proudly tells 
‘That a rich man sleeps below, 

Or a warrior brave, that’s found a grave 
Close where the cypreases grow. 


Ah, the lowly mound o’errun with flowers 
Speaks to the heart far more, 

That the pure white dove of household love 
Thinks of those who ’ve “ gone before.”” 
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FRED LYNDE’S FLIRTATION. 





BY MARY A. KEABLES. 





Sue was a pretty girl; I might have said beau- 
tiful, and not gone astray from the truth. Her 
eyes were of a deep, dark blue, fringed with long 
brown lashes ; her complexion was a blending of 
the rose and the lily; her features were fault- 
lessly regular, and well defined, while her abun- 
dant brown hair—black in the shadow, golden in 
the sunshine, but a dark beautiful brown seen in 
a medium light—was parted smoothly from a 
low, girlish forehead, and half drooping upen 
the swan-like neck, looped back and fastened in 
rich braids around her well-shaped head. 

Gertie Eldridge was beautiful, her mirror told 
her go, as well as the weak, foolish woman who 
loved the bright, fair girl beteer than her life, and 
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1a 
who lavished upon her praises and compliments 
that were enough to turn the poor child’s brain. 
Mrs. Eldridge worshipped her daughter, and her 
ill-timed, illdirected flattery proved her to be 
entirely unfit to guide the young and sensitive 
spirit looking to her for direction. 

Mrs. Eldridge was a widow, supporting herself 
and daughter with her needle. They lived in a 
little brown house in the outskirts of a pleasant 
country village, Glenvale—brown and low to be 
sure, as seen from the street, but within, neat 
and cosy, and furnished with a simple elegance. 
There were three rooms in the cottage, a kitchen, 
parlor and bedroom ; but all three were clean and 
cheerful, and, although the little front room 
boasted but a home-made rag carpet, ten-cent 
muslin curtains, and the jounge was covered with. 
the cheapest chintz, still there was no lack of 
visitors to make it resound with merry laughter, 
for Gertie was the attraction. 

Now although she had attained the respectable 
age of seventeen, and was the prettiest of all the 


. Glenvale lasses, strange to.say, Gertie Eldridge 


had never hada real lover. There was a pretty, 
scornful way about her that I do believe made 
the young men afraid of her ; for, although they 
admired at a distance, they blushed and stam- 
mered like bashfal girls when they tried to ad- 
dress her upon the most trivial subjects, and 
when one or two, more daring than the rest, 
offered themselves, at different times, of course, 
to escort her to some party or picnic, they imme- 
diately received a ‘‘No, I thank you,” for their 
pains. Some called her coquetish, but we are 
sure, whatever her faults were, this was not one 
that could be rightly laid to her charge. 

The Academy of Glenvale was an institution 
noted for miles around for the excellence of its 
discipline, the capability of its teachers, and the 
rapid advancement of its pupils. This school 
Gertie was attending at the time of which we 
write, endeavoring to fit herself for the capacity 
of a teacher, and she hoped in a short time to re- 
lieve her mother of a burden that had been 
weighing heavily upon her hands, and to be able, 
not only to maintain herself, but to render it un- 
necessary for her mother to work constantly at 
her needle, an employment that was cvidently 
destraying her health. 

This was the state of affairs when Fred Lynde 
entered the Glenvale Academy as a pupil. He 
was a handsome young man, with strange, fas- 
cinating eycs, the color of which it would be 
impossible to determine; a fine-figure, and man- 
ners bespeaking the thorough-bred gentleman. 

It was eoon rumored that this new comer was 
wealthy, heir to a large estate that would come 
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into his possession upon his twenty-first birthday, 
as he had not quite attained his majority. He 
was from a neighboring State ; more than this was 
not known of him. He was a thorough student, 
so the teachers said, and altogether he was de- 
clared quite an addition to this flourishing and 
popular school. Among the young men he was 
considered a first-rate fellow, the girls thought 
him a charming young gentleman, but old ladies 
and old gentlemen shook their heads and mut- 
tered “too wild, too wild.” 

Now, to make a long story short, when Fred 
Lynde’s eyes first rested upon the beautiful face 
of Gertrude Eldridge, he made up his mind she 
would be a charming lassie to flirt with for a sea- 
son; and the assurance he received from his 
classmates that he would waste his time while 
thus engaged, only strengthened him in his 
determination. 

“¢¥Faint heart never won fair lady,’” he 
laughed; “‘if that pretty ring my lady wears 
upon her finger isn’t upon mine in less than two 
months, expel me from Glenvale Academy, 
mark that! And mind ye, the firstone whotells 
Miss Scorn of what I have said, shall receive his 
reward, remember that, boys!” And those be- 
wildering eyes fairly shot glances of fire. 

Of course the said boys did not care after this 
to inform the young lady of the young gentle- 
man’s boast, and waited for future developments 
impatiently. 

They came soon enough, too soon. The sec- 
ond week after young Lynde’s entrance into 
school found him at the Widow Eldridge’s cot- 
tage. He wished a little sewing done, some 
handkerchiefs hemmed, he had heard she was a 
beautiful seamstress, and therefore he had 
troubled her. 


Mrs. Edridge’s vanity was aroused; she, 


assured Mr. Lynde his handkerchiefs should be 
hemmed in the neatest manner, that her daughter 
Gertrude was a much prettier seamstress than 
herself, and that she should hem them and mark 
them for him also if he desired. 

Mr. Lynde observed that nothing would give 
him greater pleasure, that he had lost a great 
many handkerchiefs in his short lifetime, because 
they were not marked, and then asked if the 
charming and talented Miss Eldridge who at- 
tended the Glenvale Academy was her daughter ? 
The vain mother answered in the affirmative. 

“T should be delighted to make her acquaint- 
ance, my dear madam,” said young Lynde, in 
his most condescending manner ; “ the rules of 
the academy are so strict I have not been forta- 
nate enough to secure even an introduction.” 

“Then I beg you will stay and take tea with 
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us, Mr. Lynde,” replied Mrs. Eldridge, with a 
low and deferential bow, and a smirk of self- 
complacency upon her faded but no doubt once 
pretty face. f 

Mr. Lynde regretted he could not accept the 
invitation as he was engaged very busily at that 
hour with his studies ; but if Mrs. Eldridge would 
permit him, he would call around in the eve- 
ning; there would be a lecture at the academy, 
and perhaps Miss Eldridge would like to be pres- 
ent, as it was upon the very interesting and 
profitable subject of metaphysics. Did Mrs. 
Eldridge think her daughter would like to 
go? 
Mrs. Eldridge was very sure she would, and 
Mr. Lynde took his leave, taking good care to 
display to view a costly jewelled watch, a mas- 
sive gold chain, and on ornamental seal, which 
impresed Mrs. Eldridge so much with the young 
man’s importance that she made up her mind he 
would be the most eligible match in the world for 
her daughter, and when Gertie returned from 
school, informed her of the good fortune that no 
doubt awaited her. 

Now any one at all acquainted with human 
nature will understand Mrs. Eldridge took en- 
tirely the wrong way to impress her daughter 
with an idea of this “good fortune.” Girls are 
contrary, of course they are, and if the mancuver- 
ing mama had only informed her pretty daughter 
she should not associate with Mr. Fred Lynde, 
ten chances to one she would have eloped with 
him in a month ; as it was immediately after tea, 
Gertie tied on her pretty sun bonnet, and ran 
over to spend the evening with her dearest friend, 
Lucy Dwight, leaving Mr. Lynde to be enter- 
tained by her mother, who had taken so great a 
fancy to him. 

Now Lucy Dwight had a brother, Harry, a 
fine fellow, by the way, and he loved pretty 
Gertie Eldridge with all his heart; but, alas, 
Harry was neither handsome, learned nor 
wealthy, awkward 4s he was good hearted, and 
as shy and bashful as Gertie was scornful and 
distant. She never imagined the great over- 
grown, ungainly lad loved her, and so treated 
him as she would any other shy and awkward 
fellow, that is to say, she didn’t treat him at all; 
and this particular evening, as she ran up the 
little grassy, rose-bordered path, and met Harry 
upon the steps, she failed to notice him in the 
least, pushed past him, opened the door, and ran 
lightly up stairs to her friend Lucy’s room. 

Now we might describe Lucy, and after saying 
that she was exactly the opposite of Gertie, say 
also that she was possessed of as warm and gen- 
erous @ heart as ever throbbed in a human breast ; 
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but our story is not of Lucy this time, although 
her’s was no tame, common place life, “and 
thereon hangs a tale.” 

Gertie found Lucy busy arranging a bouquet 
of flowers upon her toilet table, and ere she was 
aware of an intruder, a pair of white arms were 
around her neck and a pair of rosy lips were 
pressed upon her cheek. Lucy gave a little start 
of surprise, but regained her composure when 
she saw it was only Gertie, and then the two sat 
down, school-girl fashion, to chat, and Harry 
Dwight, his heart thumping loudly against his 
home-made jacket, looked up to the window 
from whence he could hear her voice, listened for 
®& moment, and then walked away to the orchard 
to find the largest and reddest apples to send to 
her mother ; for he wouldn’t give them to Gertie 
for the world, and he knew if he sent them to 
Mrs. Eldridge, Gertie would be very likely to ap- 
propriate as many to her own use as she desired. 

So the apples were gathered, and placed in a 
little basket on the steps where Gertie would find 
them ; then upon second thoughts, he concluded 
he would ran down to Mrs. Eldridge’s with them 
himeelf, and have a little chat with her to while 
away the time. But sad to relate, as Harry ap- 
proached the cottage he espied the accomplished 
Mr. Lynde sitting by the window in the little 
parlor, so he passed, and turning a corner, re- 
turned home again. 

Then he left the basket of apples upon the 
steps where he first intended, and hearing the 
academy bell ring, decided he would go to the 
lecture, just to pass away the time, which he did, 
and yet he never thought of inviting pretty Gertie 
Eldridge to accompany him. As he was re- 
turning home that evening in the darkness, he 
heard Fred Lynde’s voice behind him. 

“Never mind, never mind, boys, not foiled 
yet! But Gertie Eldridge shall pay dearly for 
this !”” 

“Perhaps,” suggested another voice. 

“No ‘ perhaps’ aboat it,” returned Lynde, “ if 
I don’t walk to school with Miss Scorn to- 
morrow morning, call me a fool for my pains, 
that’s all.” 

And Fred Lynde did as he had boasted he 
would do, for apparently very accidentally he 
fell into her company the next morning, intro- 
duced himself, spoke of the beauty of the weather, 
the loveliness of the scenery, and parted with her 
in the hall. 

All this looked very presuming, very audacious 
to Gertie Eldridge, but then what could she do ? 
Stop in the street to rid herself of his company ? 
He possibly would stoptoo. Walk faster? She 
tried that, but Mr. Lynde was her equal there. 
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She answered his questions haughtily, and in 
monosyllables, and turned her pretty head scorn- 
fully, but Fred Lynde would not take the hint 
that his presence was disagreeable, he did not 
care to. And this was Fred Lynde’s first victory 
over Gertie Eldridge, the prettiest girl in Glen- 
vale Academy. 

The old saying is, “ we first endure, then pity, 
then embrace.” At first Gertrude merely tol- 
erated Fred Lynde’s society, next she thought it 
really pleasant, and finally fully agreed with her 
mother that Mr. Lynde was charming company. 
We do not mean that Gertie was guilty of say- 
ing this, even to her dearest friend, Lucy, but we 
do maintain she admitted it to her own proud 
and sensitive heart. And this was Fred Lynde’s 
second triumph. 

Two months had nearly elapsed since the 
young man’s rash assertion in regard to gaining 
possession of Gertrude’s ring; but he accom- 
plished it in due time in this wise. 

He asked her for it to look at one day, and ac- 
cidentally (7) broke it. Of course he was pro- 
fuse in his apologies, begged her to wear one of 
his until he had hers mended, whith he would 
have done shortly ; took a pretty, jewelled ring 
from his own Queer, and placed it upon her’s so 
gallantly she could not refuse. 

Two days afterwards the students of the 
Glenvale Academy beheld upon the young man’s 
finger the fair Gertie’s ring. And thus it was 
Fred Lynde gained his third victory. 

Poor Gertrude Eldridge, if she had only known 
the net that this young and unprincipled man 
was weaving about her, she might have broken 
the meshes ere they had grown too strong for her 
feeble strength. She judged others by herself; 
because her own heart was pure and innocent, she 
imagined all others to be so likewise. Fred 
Lynde flattered her vanity by his preference, by 
his skilfal flattery, by his carefully worded com- 
pliments. She had not the benefit of a prudent 
mother’s counsel but believed all the young man 
told her. Her love became infatustion, she was 
blind to everything except the fact, as she be- 
lieved, that she loved, and that she was beloved. 
And this was Fred Lynde’s fourth victory. . 

Gradually an estrangement grew up between 
Gertie Eldridge and Lucy Dwight. Howit began 
it would be hard to determine; perhaps it was 
when Lucy said that she did not think Fred 
Lynde unexceptionable ; her strong, penetrating 
mind had read well the young man’s character, 
and from the first she believed he was but trifling 
with Gertie’s-affection; we say perhaps it was 
then the estrangement commenced. 

Be that as it may, but a few weeks elapsed 
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before Gertie’s visits to Lucy became very rare, 
and when together the young girls appeared con- 
strained and embarrassed in each other’s society. 
About this time Lucy left the village on a visit 
to a distant relative, and Gertrude’s calls at the 
Dwight mansion were diseontinued entirely. 

The reason we mention this is because we do 
believe, had the friendship existing once between 
these young girls remained anbroken, the sad cir- 
cumstances about to follow had never taken 
place. 

“Tl, tell you what it is, boys,” said Fred 
Lynde to his classmates, one day, ‘‘she’s a ver- 
dant little puss. I think of calling her ‘my ever- 
green,’ for she will be one, I’m very sure! Ha, 
ha! ha, ha’? And the young man laughed 
lightly. 

“You're a magician, Lynde,” langhed one. 
“ Now that same Gertrude Eldridge would have 
Tmaittened you as quick as any of us three months 
ago, and now—” 

“She thinks more of me than her life! Ha, 
ha, boys, nothing like understanding the busi- 
ness! Now I’ve made flirting « study, as mach 
as Lever did the sciences. I shall keep Miss 
Gertie at my feet as long as oer and 
then—” 

“What?” 

“ Go home and marry the beautiful and wealthy 
Miss— Ahem, I don’t care to mention her name 
just now and here.” 

“ And Gertie Eldridge ?” 

“Ha, ha, don’t mention her ; what do you sup- 
pose I care for the future of a cast-off sweet- 
heart 3” 

* You shall not mention Gertrade Eldridge in 
that manner,” said @ slow, deliberate voice, and 
Harry Dwight laid his powerfal hand upon Fred 
Lynde’s shoulder. “If Miss Eldridge knew the 
manner you abuse her confidence, I am very sure 
she would treat you with the scorn and contempt 
yon deserve.” 

“ Perhaps you will be kind enough to take up 
the gauntlet in defence of a girl who despises you 
as she does the worm beneath her feet? Ha, 
ha!’ And Fred Lynde twisted himself from 
Harry Dwight’s grasp, and laughed sneeringly. 

The hot blood rashed to the young man’s 
honest face, ahd his browa eyes fleshed. 

“Té she despised me in a tenfold manner, I 
should take up the gauntlet in her defence,” he 
said. ‘She is fatherless, and brotherless, and I 
have not forgotten that I have s mother, and a 

sister, Fred Lynde, whose good name I value 
more. than my life. For their sakes I will not 
‘hear a defenceless woman spoken evil or lightly 
of, and tho man who speaks of a young and in- 
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necent girl, whose only fault is that she has too 
much faith in a lover’s truth, as you have done 
of Gertrade Eldridge, is a coward and ‘a 
villein Y” 

“Do you mean to apply these epithets to me 1” 
inquired Fred Lynde, pale with rage. 

“« As you please to understand me; but speak 
lightly of Gertrude Eldridge in my presence 
again at your peril |” 

It would have been hard to recognize in the 
resolute, fearless youth, whose eyes scemed to 
blage with indignation, and whose lips curved 
proudly with feeling, the bashful youth who 
Dlushed at the sound of Gertie Eldridge’s voice, 
and whose heart went pit-a-pat at hearing the 
sound of her footsteps as she passed by his fath- 
er’s on hee way to school. 

Fred Lynde’s companions were astonished, 
and fearing a serious quarrel would ensue, and 
knowing their favorite Fred was no match for the 
strong and vigorous young farmer, they inter- 
posed, and taking him by the arms, almost 
dragged him away. 

As for Harry Dwight, after the young man 
had left him alone, he stood as if rivetted to the 
spot, his eyes resting upon the ground, his arms 
folded tightly across his bosom, his high, fall 
forehead now flushing, and then paling, stood 
there, while, like-the ocean waves in a tempest, 
tumultuous thoughts surged wildly through his 
brain, and his heart heaved and throbbed pain- 


fally, as if it longed to burst from its confine- 


ment. Harry Dwight was not easily excited, 
but when once aroused his strong nature felt it 
to the utmost; a variety of emotions contended 
in his bosom for mastery now—love, jealousy, 
hate, anger—yes, we will say—pity. 

Pity for the poor dove being drawn into the 
destroyer’s net. Harry Dwight crushed back 
with a mighty effort all other passions, and pity 
gained the mastery. 

“ There is but one way,” he murmared to him- 
self,, ‘but one way to save her; some one must 
goto her and tell her of her danger. But who? 
Yes, who ?” 

For a long time he pondered, but could arrive 
at no satisfactory conclusion. 

“She is becoming the talk of the town, even 
now many svoid her as evil; soon her character 
will be entirely lost in the eyes of the pure and 
good; but what shall bedone? Who will go to 
her and tell her—tell her all 7” 

Harry Dwight sought his mother, and after 
informing her of the state of affairs, besought 
her to go to Mrs. Eldridge, and tell her of the 
danger her daughter was in; but Mrs. Dwight 
was one of those rarely-found individuals who 
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strictly mind their own affairs, and declined to 
have anything to do im the matter. She thought 
herself able to attend to her own ohildren, she 
said, and no donbtt Mrs. Eldridge hada like 
confidence in herself. No, if Gertrude’s mother 
could not see her daughter's danger without hav- 
ing it pointed out to her, all the people in the 
village could not mtake her see it. Mre. Dwight 
was a kind-hearted woman, and really pitied 
Gertie; but as for stepping out of her own 
sphere, and meddting with the affhirs of others, 
she would not do it. F 

Harry Dwight left his mother’s reom with a 
Yook of determination wpon his countenance, and 
a resolute expression in his firfe brown eyes. 
Mechanically he attended to “doing up the 
chores,” and then going up to his small room, 
he made his toilet in a neat and simple manner, 
and then went down stairs, down the narrow, 
rose-bordered path, strewn over with the yellow 
autumn leaves, out of the little wieker gate that 
he closed thoughtfully behind him, and then 
down the road leading to the Widow Eidridge's 
cottage. 

He paused « moment as he reached the little 
brown honse, half irresolute as to the course he 
should pursue, weighing all over in his mind, 
and again pity and love gained the mastery. 

The stars were beginning to come out in the 
September sky, as Harry Dwight opened the gate 
in front of the little cottage, and walked resolute- 
ly up to the door; it was open, so he walked in 
and sat down on the chintz-covered lounge to 
await the coming of Mrs. Eldridge or her 
daughter. 

The latter came in at length with a lamp, 
which she shaded from the evening air with her 
hand. Harry saw Fred Lynde’s ring glittering 
upon her finger in the Hght. It unnerved him, 
for a moment, and only for a moment he regret- 
ted that he had come. 

Gertrude set the lamp upon the table, and 
then began to roll up some sewing which lay 
scattered around. Harry srose‘and approached ; 
his steps startled her, she turned, expecting it 
was Fred, who visited her nearly every evening, 
turned with a smile that darkened into a frown as 
she observed her mistake. 

“You, here, Harry Dwight ?” _ 

“Yes.” 

For an instant she stood irresolute, without 
speaking, then she said, inquiringly : 

“ Mother will be in, shortly.” 

“But I don’t want to see her; but you, 
Gertrude.” 

“Me?” questioned the girl, scornfaly, “and 
what, pray, do you wish with me!” : 


‘ 
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“T want to talk to you a few minutes, may 
I” 

She did not say ‘no,’ so he proceeded. “I 
have come to talk to you about Fred Lynde.” 

“And what of him ?” asked Gertrude,haughtily. 

“You will pardon me for what I say, I hope 
you will, Miss Eldridge, but I am sadly afraid—” 
The youth paused. 

“Of what, Harry Dwight ¢” 

.“ That Fred Lynde, handsome, pleasing as he 
is, is trifling with yeu.” 

“ Thank you for mindmg my bosiness, Harry 
Dwight!” cried the girl, contempt and scorn 
depicted upon her countenanes. “Is that all, 
and if so, may I ask you the facts upon which you 
found your suppositions ?” 

“ Certainly,” ‘he replied, ‘‘ I have no hesitation 
in telling you; first, I am quite sure he is ea- 
gaged to be married to a young lady in his native 
State ; secondly he makes your name a by-word 
in company, and has even gone 50 far as to boast 
of the power he has over you.” 

For a moment the. young man pacsed, and 
waited to see what Gertrude would say, but over- 
come with a variety of emotions, the poor girl 
remained silent. 

At jength she said, looking up into Harry 
Dwight’s face, her own crimson with wounded 
feeling and mortification. 

“ Are you sure, sure of what you are telling 
me, Harry Dwight ?” 

“Tf I had not been very sure, I should not 
have troubled you with this informetion,” he 
said. 

For a moment she etood still, her hands pressed 
tightly over her face; when she removed them 
her cheeks and brow were white with very rage. 

“T do not believe you, Harry Dwight!” she 
said. “This is a base plan to injure Fred 
Lynde in my estimation. I thank you for noth- 
ing, Mr. Dwight. Go! I hate you!” 

The hot blood mounted to the high brow of 
the young man, then receded and left it marble 


“Tf you hated me ten times as much as you 
do,” he eaid, “I should again pray of you as you 
value your good name, to beware of Fred Lynde ; 
he does not love you ; he is a base traitor to you 
—he is only seeking your destruction 1” 

It was a beantiful faith Gertie Eldridge had in 
the man she loved. Beautiful, we say, and yet, 
alas, misplaced. Hed Fred Lynde been worthy 
such devoted, such absorbing, such faithfal love, 
it had been well; but he was not. And that 
faith in his truth, his constancy, caused Gertrude 
Eldridge to answer : 

“T do not believe you, ‘Harry Dwight! For 
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some cause you hate him, and misrepresent him 
to me. Go, I will not listen to you, for you 
speak falsely !” 

“Gertrude Eldridge,” again said the young 
man, with a strange, wavering tenderness in his 
tone, ‘ next week I leave Glenvale, perhaps for 
ever. I have no reason to wish to misrepresent 
Fred Lynde to you, andI have not. You will 
know at some future time that I have spoken 
trathfully, and at the sacrifice of my own feel- 
ings. I say you will remember this all at some 
futare day, and perhaps then, even if too late, 
you will in your heart thank Harry Dwight that 
he tried his utmost to save you.” 

Gertrude gave her pretty head a toss and said, 
scornfally : 

“You are quite sentimental, Mr. Dwight; 
allow me to bid you a good evening.” 

“Be ito,” said the young man, bitterly ; “we 
may never meet again, Gertie Eldridge; but 
sometimes think kindly of the unprepossessing lad 
who would have given his life willingly to save 
you from ruin. Good-by! Heaven protect you, 
Gertrade !” 

A moment more and the young gir! was alone. 
The little brown gate slammed as Harry Dwight 

, @losed it behind him, then she listened to his 
footsteps until the sound died away in the dis- 
tance, then she threw herself upon the little chintz 
covered lounge, buried her face in her hands, 
and cried bitterly. 

How long she lay there sobbing she could not 
tell, but the sound of advancing footeteps along 
the road, and then the click of the gate, wamed 
her that a visitor was approaching. It was Fred 
Lynde, handsome, smiling, bewitching as ever. 

“In tears, my darling?” he said, tenderly. 
“In tears! And who, pray, could be heartless 
enough to provoke them ?” 

Then Gertrude Eldridge, weak and trusting 
girl as she was, laid her tearful face upon his 
shoulder, and told him all. 

“The villain!” hissed the young man. 

“I knew it was all false, dear Fred,” said Ger. 
trade, raising her beautiful eyes to his face; 
“only tell me, assure me once that there is noth- 
ing to found such stories upon.” 

“ Do you doubt me, then ?” asked Fred Lynde, 
his brow darkening. 

“No, O, no, not doubt you, Fred, but then— 
bat then—” 

“ What, my daisy ?” 

“Ty 

“ You did not know but what Ireally deserved 
all that you heard ill of me? Forget itall, dear 
Gertrude—my own Gertie—believe me to be true 
until you know me to be false.” 
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“I will,” said the trusting, deceived girl, “I 
will always trust you until then, Fred Lynde.” 
And Gertrade Eldridge fulfilled her promise. 

The next week Harry Dwight left Glenvale 
for a distant State. Leaving him to Dame For- 
tane’s trowns and smiles, let us follow Gertie 
Eldridge even down into the dark valley of ad- 
versity and sorest trial, the valley her tender feet 
trod painfully and alone. 

Gradually the young people of the village left 
Gertrude to herself ; old people shook their heads, 
and said they never thought Gertie Eldridge 
would come to that, so pretty—what a pity ! 
Young men laughed when her name was men- 
tioned, and even little boys and girls did not care 
to be seen going with her to school. Gertrude 
wondered concerning the cause of this change, 
but as no one cared to deal as honestly by her as 
Harry Dwight had done, the mystery to her re- 
mained unsolved. 

The school term was drawing to a close, and 
all was bustle and excitement, preparing for a 
grand exhibition, which came off in due time 
and in fine style. 

Fred Lynde delivered the valedictory, and 
was enthusiastically applauded by the delighted 
audience, while Gertrude, who took no part.in 
the exercises, sat with the assembled multitude, 
her eyes filled with happy tears, her trae wo- 
man’s heart overflowing with joy at his success. 

That evening Fred Lynde walked home with 
Gertie Eldridge beneath the quiet stars, the pale, 
winter moon casting her silver rays over the 
frosted fields, and the quiet, snow-wreathed vil- 
lage. Very little was spoken by either until they 
reached the brown wicket gate in front of the 
cottage, when Gertie said : 

“Wont you come in, Fred ?” 

“Yes,” he said, abruptly, “ and I want to talk 
to you, Gertrude.” 

Mrs. Eldridge had retired, but the lamp was 
burning brightly upon the table, and a warm fire 
was blazing cheerily in the grate. Gertrude 
wheeled the two large arm-chairs close to the 
crackling fire, took one herself, and motioned 
Fred to take the other. For a time neither 
spoke, finally Fred Lynde said, hurriedly : 

“Y’m going away to-morrow, you know, 
Gertie.” - 

“Yes.” 

There were tears in the girl’s eyes. Fred 
Lynde saw them, and his own lit up with a 
strange, wicked, cruel light. 

“ Do you care, Gertie ?” 

“Iam sure I shall be very lonely,” she said, 
evasively. 

“ Will you care, Gertie?” 
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He asked the question again, leoking straight 
into his face with his strange, bewildering eyes, 
watching her every expression as the tiger does 
the motions of his helpless prey. 

“Yes, certainly I shall care, Fred,” she re- 
plied, a vivid flush mantling cheek and brow. 

“Then you do care for me a little, Gurtie?” 
he continued, with a soft, bewitching smile. 

“ Certainly I do,” she said. 

“Is it only a ttle you care for me, Gertie?” 
he questioned again. “Am I asking too much 
when I say I want your love, your whole love, 
Gertrade Eldridge ?” 

“And supposing I cannot give it to yout 
Supposing you have it now already, Fred?” 
ahe asked, timidly, while her whole face flushed 
crimson. é 

She was not looking into the young man’s 
countenance, or she could not have mistaken its 
expression—eo perfectly heartless and mocking, 
that it would have startled her. 

“Then you do love me, Gertie!” he ques- 
tioned. “‘ You will always love me, Gertrude ?” 

And her answer was just what aay other inno- 


cent, trasting girl would have given to the object | 


of her heart’s first, best and purest affections— 
“Yea!” 

He drew his chair to the other side of the fire- 
place, leaned his head back, and half closed his 
eyes. Then he said in a tone very hard for the 
poor girl to understand : 

“ Did I ever tell you that I loved you, Ger- 
trude 1” 

He never had in that set phrase, though a 
thousand words and actions had implied it. 

“ So you see I have the advantage of you there. 
To tell the truth, I geterally gain the affections 
of the fair portion of community without any 
trouble, and now what I want to tell you is this 
—that I am to be married to a young and beau- 
tifal girl immediately upon my retarn home.” 

Had a thanderbolt fallen at the feet of the poor 
girl, she could not have been more astonished. 


“ Married ?” she whispered, at length. “ You 
are surely jesting, Fred Lynde?” 
“No, Iam not jesting!” he replied. “Trae 


as gospel, every word. Did you imagine I would 
ever marry you, my little puss? I have enjoyed 
may flirtation immensely. Allow me to thank 
you for the amusement it has afforded me, for 
without it, I am sure I shoald have died of 
ennui I’? 

O the tone—the bitter, sneering, contemptuous 
tone! It was more the tone, than the words, 
that cent that thrill of hopeless anguish through 
the young girl’s frame. She had dreamed, and 
the awakening was like death. 
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She started from the great rocking-chair—her 
| face whiter than the snow that lay drifted upon 
| the house-tope—her blue eyes dark with pent-up, 
agonizing, hopeless distress—her hands clasping 
each other so tightly that the pink nails wounded 
the tender fleeh—started from her chair, and go- 
1 ing up to Fred Lynde, she said with a strange, 
forced calmness : 

“ Then you have never loved me? You have 
trifled with me all this summer? Tell me this 
is so, Fred Lynde!” 

He laughed scornfully ; her beautiful despair 
pleased him. 

“ Yes,” he answered ; “only trifled.” 

She pressed her hands over her heart. The 
action was involuntary—ehe thought it was break- 
ing. Poor child! she did not know how much 
the human heart can bear and not break. She 
‘ did not know then. 

What she might have said, we do not know; 
but at that moment a shriek from her mother’s 
bedroom drew her attention in that direction. 
The poor, weak mother had been listening to the 
conversation, and heard all. The shock was too 
great for her, and that scream of agony was the 
| last sound that ever passed the poor woman’s 
lips. The first part of the night she lingered in 
a dreadful stupor, and the skill of the village 
physician, and the care and solicitude of the al- 
most distracted daughter, were without avail ; 
for a little after midnight she breathed her last, 
and Gertrude Eldridge was motherless. 

“A stroke of apoplexy,” so the physician eaid. 
Only Fred Lynde and the miserable daughter 
knew the real cause. 

The young man left Glenvale thenext day. It 
would be strange if his conscience did not up- 
braid him ; we do not doubt it did. As for Ger- 
trade, after the funeral she gathered together 
what little money was left to her from her moth- 
er’s hard earnings, and after parting with various 
articles of household farnitare to pay debte that 
had been contracted, she packed up her trunk 
and, three days after her mother’s burial, took 
the stage-coach for the station of B——, some 
twelve miles distant, intending to there go by 
rail to the city of S——, where a relative of her 
mother’s resided, hoping that there she might find 
ahome at least for a time. Bat how little we 
poor mortals know of the future! ‘“ Man pro- 
poses, but God disposes.” 

As for Fred Lynde, he arrived home in due 
time without any particular adventare. Had it 
not been for the brilliant hopes before him, his 
glowing snticipations, it is possible his con- 
science might have troubled him more. As it 
was, he pictured to himself the warm reception 
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he would meet with from his affianced bride, the 
wealthy and beautiful Miss Louise Allen, to 
whom he had been betrothed from his childhood 
—imagined, we say; but, sad to relate, it never 
met with a realization. 

Fred Lynde had carelessly, thoughtlessly, in 
a letter to Lonise’s brother, related the story of 
his country flirtings—a letter that Louise had the 
pleasure of perusing. So Mr. Lynde was in- 
formed by his afflanced that a gentleman who 
made a boast of winning a young and beaatiful 
girl’s affections merely to cast them aside as 
worthless, could never be her husband. Miss 
Allen was firm and decided, and so Fred was 
compelled to submit. Ah, Fred Lynde, Fred 
Lynde ! you did not guess then what the future 
had in store for you, and what more would come 
of your country flirtation ! 

As we said, three days after her mother’s 
burial Gertrnde Eldridge took passege in the 
lumbering stage-coach for a railroad station some 
twelve or fourteen miles distant. The driver 
assisted her into the old coach and then busied 
himself with strapping on the small trunk con- 
taining her scant wardrobe. 

Gertrude Eldridge sat back in the coach, her 
veil drawn tightly over her face—for there were 
tears in her eyes that she did not care that the 
peering, prying world should see. We say she 
sat back in the old yellow stagecoach weeping 
silently and bitterly, for there was no loved 
voice to say “God speed you, Gertie!” She 
was an orphan—ay, and more, it was a great 
sorrow that crushed her—a great grief snch as a 
young and innocent girl can know but once in 
her whole life. She had loved too blindly—she 
had dreamed, and her dream had had its 
awakening. 

“All aboard! all aboard!” shouted the sten- 
torian voice of the driver. 

There was a slamming of the coach doors, a 
“ready! all’s right!” from the stage-agent, a 
sudden starting of the lumbering vehicle, and a 
few minutes sufficed to leave the pretty village of 
Glenvale far in the distance. 

The day was cloudy and cold, and before long, 
& heavy snow-storm set in. The wind whistled 
in at the broken coach windows, ladened with a 
burden of sleet, and poor Gertrude, weak and 
exhausted, felt every blast to her very heart. 
Her shawl was very thin for the season and for 
travelling, and before she had proceeded half a 
dozen miles, she found herself nearly frozen. 

There were four occupants of the miserable 
conveyance, besides Gertie Eldridge; of three 
of them it is unnecessary to speak—they were 
gentlemen well wrapped in shawis and great 
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coate—while the fourth was an old lady attired 
in a warm and heavy travelling costume, rich 
furs, and a heavy veil that bade defiance to King 
Frost in whatever guise he should choose to 
appear. 

“Snowing to kill!” exclaimed one of the 
three gentlemen, drawing his mnffler closer 
around his ears. 

“Probably’ll take runners before long,” re- 
marked a second; while the third merely gave 
vent to an expressive “ugh {” 

The old lady drew aside her veil to look ont, 
but the frosty air caused her to replace it in 
haste. Then the coach rambled along slowly 
over the frozen road, the wind blew colder and 
colder, a numbing sensation stole over poor 
Gertrude Eldridge, the tears froze upon ber 
cheeks, and leaning her head back upon the side 
of the old coach, she fell into a strange lethargie 
slamber. And still the old coach rnmbled on, in 
ita snowy way. 

‘*Jerden’s a hard road to travel, J believe,” 
sang the driver, clapping his hands against his 
sides to prevent them from freezing. 

By-and-by he became less musical, and exer 
cised his hands more industriously; while the 
three gentlemen inside the old yellow coach pon- 
dered over the rise and fall of stocks, the de- 
preasion of the meney market and the mercary, 
the rise of provisions and the increasing storm. 
The old lady was wondering quietly to herself 
why such public conveyances were allowed to 
impose upon travellers, and how much farther 
it could be to the next station ; and Gertie, poor 
Gertie Eldridge, was dreaming of her mother 
and Fred Lynde—and the sad, reproachfal brown 
eyes of Harry Dwight would intrade themselves. 
Poor Gertrude! in the numbing lethargic slam 
ber, she was happy. 

By-and-by there was.a stopping of the coach 
wheels, a “whoa, whoa!” in the half frosen 
articulation of the driver, and a— Here we are 
at last, pity save us all!” as the stage doors were 
thrown open and the steps let down. 

The three gentlemen descended the lemberiag 
vehicle first, then the old lady in her costly 
wrappings, but Gertie Eldridge neither moved 
nor spoke. 

“Come, ma’am, be quick!” cried the driver, 
impatiently. Then he added, with an exclame- 
tion of affright: “Good heavens! the girl is 
frozen !” 
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Some seven or eight years athe the events last 
narrated, in a handsomely farnished apartment 
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in alarge “brown stone front” on Broadway, 
sat alady and geutloman earnestly engaged in 
conversation, The former might have been 
twenty or twenty-five years of age; it would 
have been impossible to determine exactly. Her 
manners were fauttlessly gracefal, and her face 
and form displayed uncommon, beauty and sym- 
metry. Miss Allwin the heiress—the belle of the 
day—kind reader, and her eompanion was none 
other than our friend Harry Dwight, now a 
rising and popalar young lawyer, and a nominee 
for the legislature at the.coming election. Report 
said that it was very probable he would be elected, 
for, young as he was, he possessed the confidence 
of the people, as well as the respect and ceteem 
even of his political epponente. : 

‘Energy and perseverance had done much for 
Harry Dwight, the onco ewkward and unpre- 
possessing lad of Glenvale Academy. Harry 
Dwight had changed much in these eight years; 
and yet the clear, earnest brown eyes were the 
eame—fall of deep, kind, truthful feeling, that 
welled up from a generous and noble heart. 
Fiattery and applause had mot speiled him; he 
had not grown vain and eelf-important, as many 
‘another might havedene. Harry Dwight had a 
mother and sister, and their advice, their coun- 
sel, had proved a safeguard against the follies and 
fashionable evils of a large city. 

The full-lighted chandelier cast a cheerful glow. 
over the magnificently furnished apartment, with 
its statues and pictures from the stadios of the 
best artists, its mirrors and curiosities all ar- 
ranged with faultless taste and order. Miss 
Allwin and her lover, for sach was her compan- 
ion, eat upon a luxurious sofa. The former was 
toying carelessly with her fan, while the latter 
was speaking of his ambitious dreams—dreams 
that he had woven when a boy, and that he fondly 
trusted would be more than realized, should his 
life and health be spared. 

“And yet,” he said, in conclusion, “ after all, 
fame is but a bauble. It is unsatisfying; it fails 
to ansWver the cravings of the heart. A maa 
turns wearily from the applause of the multitude, 
and longs for a quiet, happy, peaceful home, 
where the woman he loves reigns supreme.” 

Miss Allwin’s eyes were downcast, and her 
face averted from the speaker. 

“Love is mightier than ambition,” continued 
Harry Dwight. “My dear Miss Allwin, I 
would gladly give up my dearest dreams of fame, 
could I thus secure for myself the dearer realities 
of domestic love and peace.” 

The fair maiden turned her face towards the 
young man and gazed full into his brown, trath- 
ful eyes ae he spoke. ss 
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“Aad why do you net?” she asked, blushingty. 

“ Because,” he answered, “I have until this 
evening lacked courage sufficient to ask of you 
this great boon. Will you be my wife?” 

The beautiful face of Miss Allwin turned first 
crimson and then very pale; the proud lips 
worked convalsively ; the white, jewelled fingers 
clasped each other almost painfully. Finally, 

her eyes, and gazing full ‘into his, sho 


asked : 

“Have you given me your heart’s first love, 
Harvy Dwight?” 

For a moment he paused. Then he said ear- 
nestly, truthfally : 


“No, Miss Allwin, I will not deceive you. In 
my boyhood, Gertrude Eldridge was dearer to 
me than my life—Gertie Eldridge, I used to call 
her. She was my idol then; but my idol was 
clay, God forgive me!” 

“And now—” 

“ I offer you such a love as a man may offer a 
mortal. Will you accept such an one, Miss: 
Allwin?” 

“I will never be second in the heart of any 
man,” she said, scornfully. “Go, Harry 
Dwight! perhaps Gertie Eldridge, the rastic 
maid of your dreams, may prove the bright star 
that shall illumine your domestic horizon.” 

The young man arose and said, badly: 

“LT mistook your character, Miss Allwin. I 
fancied you loved candor and truth, and very 
few men will you find who have not hed their 
boy loves. I might have asked you if your girl- 
hood had none, but that is nothing to me; your 
present, and not your past love, was all I asked of 
you.” 

“While I ask both of the man I wed,” said 
Miss Allwin, haughtily; then she added, in a 
softer and rhore womanly tone: “Favor me 
with a call to-morrow morning at nine o’clock, 
Mr. Dwight, if you please. Till then, adieu!” 

A moment more, and Harry Dwight found 
himself alone; another, and he was descending 
the broad stone steps of the mansion and was 
soon traversing the great thoroughfare of the 
metropolis. 

A few moments more, and in the privacy of 
his own room Harry Dwight took up his pen 
end ‘wrote : “Another dream is over! Heaven 
help me!” 


In another part of the city, in one of the fash- 
ionable billiard and drinking-saloons that are the 
curse of every large city, enticing young men 
and elder ones too, in fact, to destruction, and 
wasting money that should supply widowed 
mothers, perhaps, and starving children—in such 
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& place, at the precise time Harry Dwight wrote 
“Heaven help me!” two young men sat near a 
card table, one shuffling a pack of “kingly” 
and ‘queenly” pictures carelessly, the other, 
whose brow was darkened, and whose eyes 
flashed angrily, in the act of counting out the 
contents of a nearly emptied purse, which he 
piled upon the table, muttering : 

“There, that’s the last I have in the world! 
One more game!” 

Again the cards were shuffled and the game 
began. Again was the agitated young man the 
loser, and again the tempter cried out to him— 
“One more game may retrieve all.” But the 
tempter spoke falsely ; when Fred Lynde left the 
saloon, he was in debt to the amount of several 
thousand dollars. 

Fred Lynde reeled to his boarding-house, mad- 
dened with loss and with wine. When he reached 
his room, he threw himself upon his bed, and, 
falling into a deep slumber, did not awake until 
nearly eight o’clock the next morning. 

Alarmed at finding the hour ¢o late, he pro- 
ceeded to make his toilet. The cause of his 
haste may be inferred from the contents of a 
note that lay upon the table, which had come in 
answer to a letter written by himself, a few days 
before, to the lady whose favor he sought. 


“Call to-morrow morning at nine o’clock, Mr. 
Lynde; then you shall receive your answer.” 


And this note was in the hand-writing of the 
beautiful and accomplished Miss Allwin, whose 
love he had sought. Again Fred Lynde and 
Harry Dwight were rivals—although each was 
not aware of the other’s feelings. 

Fred Lynde made a hasty but careful toilet. 
This morning, he felt, would decide all. If he 
received, as he fondly hoped, a “yes” to his 
important question, Miss Allwin’s property 
would fall into his hands, and after paying all 
his debts of “honor,” he would be a rich man. 
“Otherwise”—Fred Lynde, handsome, heart- 
less Fred Lynde shuddered ; “otherwise ”—bat 
the sentence remained unfinished. 

Fred Lynde was esteemed a fashionable, ele- 
gant young gentleman in society. Young ladies 
and their mancuvering mamas considered him 
unexceptionable ; dear things, they didn’t know 
of his dissipated habits—how should they? and 
if they had, why “the young men of these days 
are rather fast, you know—and then he’s rich!” 
‘That would have been the comment in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred. A 

Now whether Miss Allwin was that one excep- 
tionable case, remains to be seen. She had 
treated him, to be sure, with.considerable favor, 
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emiled upon him—end #0 she had upon Harry 
Dwight, poor fellow !—bat then, in his elegant 
note, Mr. Fred Lynde had informed Miss Allwin 
that she was his first and only love; that all the 
bright faces he had ever seen in his lifetime had 
failed in winning the heart he humbly laid at her 
feet. He told her that he did not seek her be- 
cause of her wealth or station—that it was for 
the love he bore her on account of her gentle- 
ness afd beauty, and the purity of her heart. 
All this Mr. Lynde said in his elegant, per- 
famed, embossed note. All this Miss Allwin 
had read, with a quiet smile and a toss of the head. 

Just exactly five minutes to nine o’clock, Fred 
Lynde stood upon the broad marble steps in 
front of Miss Allwin’s mansion, with his hand 
upon the bell-knob. A servant opened the door 
and ushered him into an elegant parlor, where he 
was left to await the coming of the mistress of 
the mansion. Z 

Just at nine o'clock the bell rang again, and to 
the astonishment of Fred Lynde, Harry Dwight 
was shown in by the self-eame servant. 

“The deuce! you here, Dwight?” muttered 
Fred Lynde, in astonishment. 

“ Fred Lynde!” ejaculated the other, in a sur- 

ised tone. 

“And may I ask for what?’ queried Lynde, 
with a sapercilious glance. 

“ Certainly you may,” replied Harry Dwight, 
compoeedly taking a seat upon the sofa, “though 
I shall of course reserve the privilege of answer- 
ing you or not, as I see fit.” 

“Then let me say that your presence is unnec- 
essary here, this morning,” said Fred Lynde. “I 
come here, by appointment, to see Miss Allwin,”” 
he continued, triumphantly. 

Harry Dwight’s brow flushed, but he made no 
reply. 

“have yet the pleasure of thanking you for 
aservice you did roe eight or nine years ago—of 
meddling with my business in my affair with 
Gertrude Eldridge. I have not yet forgiven you 
for that, and if duelling was not contrary to law 
I should most assuredly call you out.” 

The memory of the olden days came back 
with an overwhelming rush to Harry Dwight. 
With a mighty effort, he controlled his feelings. 

“T shall consider the source from which such 
language emanates—but it will be sad for you, if 
you mention Gertrude Eldridge’s name thus in 
my presence again.” 

Fred Lynde arose to his feet with a show of 
courage ; but the words he was about to utter 
were cut short by the entrance of Miss Aliwin, 
who smiled blandly upon the two young men, 
merely saying: “Mr. Lynde—Mr. Dwight.” 
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Of course Fred Lynde expected she would ap- 
pear surprised at the intrusion of Harry Dwight, 
while the latter waited impatiently to see why 
he had been invited to call upon her at the pre- 
cise hour as his rival. He waited, we say; but 
the denouement came full soon. 

“T invited you both here this morning, gen- 
tlemen,” began Miss Allwin, seating herself at a 
short distance from her rival lovers, “‘in the 
first place, to thank you for the preference you 
have shown me, and secondly, to tell you a little 
story—a story a part of which may not be unfa- 
miliar to you. 

“ Nearly nine years ago, ina little quiet village, 
lived a young girl with a widowed mother. This 
daughter was the poor woman’s all; to her she 
looked as the staff of her old age—the one who 
should smooth the rough path of life as she jour- 
neyed on towards the grave. The daughter was 
young and trusting. I need not repeat the story ; 
you both know it. You, Fred Lynde, know who 
won that love and cast it away as worthless. It 
‘was you, my mother’s murderer! Go! know now 
I have waited for my hour of triamph. It has 
come, at length. You know me now! J am 
Gertrude Eldridge !” 

Both young men atarted to their feet in sur- 
prise—Fred Lynde, pale, trembling, with an 
abject, miserable terror that seemed to call down 
the speaker's disgust and indignation. 

“Go!” she said, pointing to the door; “go! 
and let this be a solace for your disappointment, 
that Miss Allwin hates, far more than Gertrude 
Eldridge ever loved you!” 7 

Like a whipped cur, young Lynde sneaked 
from the apartment, and then it was that Ger 
trude, for so we may now term her, turned to- 
wards the astonished Harry Dwight. 

“Harry,” she said, sadly, “ Harry Dwight, 
tell me—tell me that you do not despise me !’”” 

“ I never could do that,” he replied. 

“ Now that you know me as I am, can you re- 
peat truthfully that which you said to me last 
night 1” 

© “On one condition,” he answered ; “ that you 
reconsider your answer.” 

“T have nothing to reconsider,” she replied. 

» “If Miss Allwin does not accept the second, 
Gertie Eldridge will the jirst love of your heart, 
Harry Dwight!” 

Reader, we need not repeat what followed ; 
lovers dislike a third person, so we will step 
aside for a few moments. 

“And now tell me all about this strange meta- 
morphosis,” said Harry, at length. 

And then Gertrude told him the whole story 
of her mother’s death and burial—her determi- 
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nation to leave Glenvale and seek a home in the 
family of her mother’s uncle, who lived in a 
neighboring State—her narrow escape from 
freezing in the old coach that bitter cold day— 
the pity for her expressed by the rich old lady, 
ber travelling companion, who, being a widow 
and childless, adopted her as her own, with this 
condition, that she should adopt her name, which 
she did—of the life of peace and happiness she 
had led beneath Miss Allwin’s roof, up to the 
present time. All this Gertrude Eldridge told 
her lover, as they sat side by side upon the sofa ; 
and she did not forget to tell him, too, of her 
blind, youthful love for Fred Lynde, with a crim- 
eon blush of shame, and begged Harry to forgive 
her for the deception she had practised in keeping 
him in ignorance of her identity. 

Of course all was forgiven—certainly it was ; 
and ere long, an announcement something like 
the following appeared in one of the city papers : 

“Marrizp.—On the 15th inst., by the Rev. 
Dr. , Mr. Henry L. Dwight to Miss Ger- 
trade Eldridge Allwin, all of this city. We un- 
derstand that the happy sonple ate to spend their 
honey-moon travelling. best wishes go 
with them.” 

The day after their return home, in looking 
over the morning’s paper, Gertrade Dwight read 
@ paragraph that caused her cheek to blanch, and 
her hand to tremble. She passed the paper to 
her husband, and he read aloud: 


“Dreaprot AFrrray.—We are sorry to no- 
tice, in our columns, the deeds of wickedness 
daily and nightly committed in our city, which 
call for some active measures on the part of our 
police. This morning, at half past two o’clock, 
an affray several noted blers took 

lace at an infamous drinking and billiard saloon, 
tween —— and —— Streets, in which two 
men were mortally wounded, and one killed. 
‘The murdered man’s name was Fred iuynde, and 
was, we think, the originator of the difficulty.” 

“Heaven forgive him!” murmured Harry, 
letting the paper fall. 

“Amen!” responded Gertrude Dwight, fer- 
vently. “May Heaven forgive him, even as I 
do.” 

Harry Dwight is now a: member of Congress 
—his wife, one of Washington’s “bright, par- 
ticular stars.” Only the names wo have used are 
fictitious. 

+22 + —___—_—. 
KINDNESS 18 POWER.“ 
A is kindness; far beyond 
Tho armed victor, who ven taoaering preech 


Woe-bought delights and bloody benefits. 

A gentle word begets a gentle thonght— 

Drawing the sting from malice. Better thus 

Than bruise with hate the ignorant serpent’s 

Who knoweth nothing till you teach it him. 
Baazy Comnwatt. 
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BELLE ASHLEY. 


BY MES. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 








“Dea, dear, dear!” And with a curlon 
her crimson lip, Belle Ashley tossed the mag- 
azine she had been reading half-way to the ceil- 
ing, and then flirted her tiny, slippered foot so 
impatiently against a cushioned stool, that it 
turned a noiselees somerset on the velvet carpet. 

“ What is it, Belle?” And the inquirer, a 
gentleman who had been for some time fartively 
watching her from behind his evening paper, 
now looked her fairly in the faee. 

“ Why, that story, guardy—it has exasperated 
me beyond the powers of endurance.” 

“« Why did you read it?” 

“Why? A pretty question to ask me. You 
-know as well asI do, that I had to readit. I 
Must pass away my time somehow or other.” 

“And there was nothing in this wide world for 
you to read but that silly story, Belle?” And he 
glanced at the draperied alcoves of the library, 
for it was there they sat. 

“ I know what you mean,” she said, quickly ; 
“but I haven’t brain enough for those ponderous 
tomes, and if I had, what good would it do me 
to know just how many soldiers have been killed 
since the world was created, or why I am what 
Iam, and why everybody isn’t somebody else— 
pshaw! I detest history and philosophy, and 
metaphysics, theology and the like. The truth 
is, guardy, I am dying of ennui. I want some- 
thing to do.” 

“Why don’t you sew ?” 

“Sew! What would become of poor little 
Emily Bird then? Don’t she half support her- 
self and mother out of what I pay her to keep 
my wardrobe in order. No indeed; I should 
feel as if I had been oe lambs if I took a 
stitch for myself.” 

“ Practise then.” 

“I do,” she answered, hotly. “Practise! 
There isn’t a key on the piano that I didn’t 
thumb and finger forty times this morning before 
you were up.” 

“ Paint—draw.” 

“I spent two hours at my easel this forenoon. 
That is as long as I can endure the smell of oil.” 

“Walk.” 

“T’ve worn out a pair of boots every month 
the last year, tramping over the hills and dales of 
this wretched country town.” 

« Rida” 

“T gallop ten miles every day of my life.” 

“ Assist Mrs. Gray.” 
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“Bbhe wont tet me; says I make her more 
trouble than I do good—ealt the custards and 
sugar the soups. It’s a fib too, I could beat, her 
if I'd try. Wait till I keep house. You see 
how it is, guardy, now—I am really and literally 
dying for the want of something to do. Isome- 
times wish I was poor, poor as a church-mouse. 
Then I’d have something to do; then my life 
wouldn’t be such a ainfal waste of time; then—” 

“What would you do, Belle, if you were 
poor ¢” 

“Do! Why I’d work!” She spoke energet- 
ically, and as she did, her whole expression 
changed, and she seemed transformed at once 
from a giddy girl to a thoughtful woman. “I'd 
have to, you know ; because I haven’t a relative 
in the world to look to for help.” 

“But what would you do? Make shirts at 
six cents a piece, be snubbed about as a gover- 
ness—be—”” 

“No, guardy, no; neither of them. Indeed, 
I hardly know what I would do, but God would 
open some way for me, in which to earn an hon- 
est livelihood, and how I should enjoy it. Iam 
so weary of this do nothing life.” And she 
folded her arms over her heart, as if to still its 
impatient throbbings. 

“ And meanwhile, Belle, what would become 
of me?” 

“Of you?” And she looked up quickly. 

“Yes, of me. Who would pour my coffee 
for me at breakfast; bring me my dainty lunch 
at eleven o’clock—my fruit and cream ; help me 
to soup af dinner; make my tea at evening; air 
my dressing-gown and slippers; keep my buttons 
on my wristbands, and the strings on my coHars ; 
Acnit me soft lambs-wool stockings, embroider me 
smoking-caps and hem my handkerchiefs ; who 
would read to me when I am weary, nurse me 
when I am sick, sing t0 me when Iam sed? 
Belle, my little ward, the old house would be 
very lonely without you.” He might have add- 
ed, “and my heart too.” 

The color came and went in her cheeks while 
he was speaking, but when he paused she was~ 
pale as death, with a mist upon her eyes. Mur- 
muring plaintively, “I’m glad if I am good for 
anything,” she left her seat and walked quietly , 
out of theroom. Her guardian rose as if to fol- 
low her; then, abruptly checking his steps, he 
dat down again and hid his face in his hands. 

“We pluck not cherries in autumn-time.” The 
words came from his lips with a low, moaning 
tone, which spoke eloquently of the struggle in 
his heart. 

But was it autumn-time with Herbert Sidney ? 
True, he was past thirty, but not a single thread 
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of silver glistened in the glossy masses of raven 
hair which his little ward had 60 often pushed 
back from his high, white forehead in his hours 
of headache ; not a wrinkle seamed his face ; his 
eye was like an eagle’s; his heart warmer now 
than in his boyhood. He loved Belle Ashley 
with all the depth and fervor of his strong, pas- 
sionate nature, but he had never whispered a 
word of his feelings to her ; a grim sense of their 
disparity of years made his lips dumb. 

And Belle, a beauty of eighteen, an heiress, 
too, whom a score of suitors had already strove 
to win, Belle loved her guardian as only a wo- 
man of her temperament can love. She would 
have died to save him acorrow. Yet she had 
her secret so deep down in her heart, that even 
her own keen eyes could scarcely see it. 
Now she lay panting on her bed, her face wet 
with tears, her white lipe crying continually, “to 
him I am but a child.” 

A month later and she sat alone in the library 
reading; not out of a magazine, though they 
lay scattered all about her, but from one of those 
very ponderous tomes of which she had spoken 
80 disdainfully to her guardian. It was one she 
had seen often in his -hands, amd now secure of 
interruption, for he was many miles away, she 
was bending all the quick powers of her mind to 
the erndite pages. 

A servant entered bearing a silver salver. Me- 
chanically she took the letter itheld. One glance 
at her name, so boldly written, and a glad cry 
dropped from her lips. 

“It is from Herbert, bless him.” And she 
read it. Her cheek lost its crimson as she took 
in the import of the message. 


“My uittte Warp :— But that I fear you 
will be torturing yourself with anxieties about 
my health, I would not write you at all, but re- 
serve my tidings until I see you, which will be 
in a week’s time. I am well, perfectly well, 
only a little tired. Belle, prepare yourself now 
for unpleasant news. Perhaps you do not know 
it, but I have been for a long time distrustful of 
the integrity of the firm to whom your uncle 
loaned your money. I came here to satisfy my- 
self. Belle, not a dollar of the immense sum 
loaned them is now in their hands. I have been 
ery busy unravelling the affair, and will give 
you the particulars when I come home. Do not 
worry, Belle, over the matter, and above all 
things, do aothing rashly. Wait till I meet you 
and talk it over. Now as ever, yours, 

“H. Sipner.” 


‘What she had so often lightly wished for, had 
come to pass. She was poor; an orphan and 
poor—no blood of hers in the veins of either 
manor woman. Poor and alone in the world. 

Did she weep? Not a tear. She read the 
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letter thrice over, then folded it in its original | 


creases, replaced it in the envelope, and put it in 
herbosom. Pushing aside the table, she rose 
and paced the room back and forth ; first with 
quick, nervous steps, afterwards with slow, quiet 
ones. At midnight she ceased and went care- 
fally about the room, gathering up the books and 
ornaments which belonged to her. She made 
several trips to her chamber ere she had carried 
them all. Locking herself in, she drew her trav- 
elling tranks from the closet and commenced 
emptying her bureau and wardrobe, folding and 
packing. It was nearly daylight when she 
turned the keys and buckled down the straps. 
Her plainest travelling suit was left out. Then 
she counted her money; the quarter was nearly 
gone, and she had but forty dollars left. She 
smiled half sadly as she put back the little roll 
of bills and the silver change. Then she went 
back to the library and took up a pen, but as she 
traced a few lies on the sheet she had chosen, 
her features worked convulsively. For the first 
time she realized that she was leaving Aim, her 
guardian. Dashing off the burning drops that 
streamed over her face, she compelled her fingers 
to be calm, and wrote: 


“My pear Gcarpran :—Your note reveal- 
ing the loss of my wealth, was received last eve- 
ning. Alone, poor, there is of course but one 
thing for me to do—work—earn my own living. 
I know all your fenerons, noble heart wor 
tempt you to say, bat, Herbert, I cannot brook 
dependence, even from you. Do not seek to find 
me, or, if you do come across me in your wan- 
derings, do not seek to break my resolution. 
When I have proved to you that I am no longer 
a child, but a woman—a woman capable of car- 
ing for herself, then I will write you. Till then, 
adieu. Your little ward, Brus.” 


To the servant who came in to clear the grate, 
and who looked surprised to see her there dressed. 
for a journey, she said, briefly : 

“ Order the carriage for me. I must be at the 
station in half an hour, and ask the cook to send 
me a cup of coffee and some crackers.” 

An hour afterwards, and she was speeding by 
express to a city a hundred miles off. She had 
been there before, and ordered the porter to carry 
her luggage to the same hotel she had before fre- 
quented. Before her bonnet and cloak were laid 
aside, she had written this note and despatched 
it to the office of a daily paper : 


“WantEp.—By a young lady, a situation as 
companion to some invalid lady. Wages not so 
much an object as a comfortable home. Apply 
at room No. 57, A—— Hotel, between the. hours 
of ten and five.” : 


Then changing her dress, she sat down quietly 
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by the window and watched the passing crowd. 
‘As soon as the fashionable dinner was over, she 
retired to the conch, and wearied with excitement 
and travel, slept soundly till morning. She 
dressed herself with more than usual care that 
day, and with a book in hand which she vainly 
strove to read, she awaited the issue of her ad- 
vertisement. Slowly, tediously, the day wore 
on. Her face began to be troubled, and her 
heart to sink. But at three o’clock there came 
arap at her parlor door. She opened it, and 
bowed courteously to the middle-aged gentleman 
who entered. 

“This is yours, I believe, handing her a slip 
of newspaper. 

“ Yes, sir, I am the young lady. My name is 
Isabella Ashley, and my references are these—” 
and she handed him the cards of the different 
teachers whose tuition ahe had enjoyed from 
time to time. 

He looked at them carefully, and was apparent- 
ly satisfied, for he said atonce: “My name is 
Olmstead, Ralph Olmstead, of the firm of Olm- 
stead & Baring. I come in behalf of my moth- 
er, who has been an invalid for years, though but 
lately debarred society and confined to her cham- 
ber. We have succeeded in procuring an ex- 
cellent nurse, but she needs something more—at- 
tentions such as a daughter or interested friend 
might give. It will be an arduous task for you, 
if you conclude to undertake it, but she as well 
as myself is wealthy, and will amply remuner- 
ate you for the time you may spend with her.” 

“ When can I see her ?” 

“Now, this afternoon, if you will. My car- 
riage is at the door.” 

“T will go with you, sir.” And she was soon 
rattling over the paved streets. 

They stopped at a palatial home, and Belle 
was soon ushered into a darkened chamber. A 
strong smell of camphor greeted her first, then a 
medley of odors, anything but agreeable to one 
whose life was the breath of flowers. An aged 
woman, wan and wasted, lay upon the couch 
towards which she bent her hoiseleas footsteps. 
She moaned as if in pain, and frequently threw 
her hands to her head. Belle noticed that her 
gray hair was sadly disordered, and the cloth 
which lay upon it stiff and dry. 

“Your head aches badly,” she said, in her 
lowest, sweetest tone. 

“Tt crazes me almost. But who are you?” 
And the half-closed eyelids opened wide. 

“Tt is the young lady whose advertisement I 
read to you, mother. She has called to see if 
she and you can agree to keep company a 
while.” 
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“Her voice suits me. 
she, Edward ?” 

“ Gone out a moment.” 

“ She nearly kills me with her tones, so shrill 
and owl-like.—Child,””—and she put her wrinkled 
hand in the soft palm of the stranger—“ it will be 
a weary task for you, for I am grown querulous 
with suffering, and should try an angel’s patience. 
My eyes are weak, too, and my room has to be 
kept very dark. Think well, ere you decide to 
come.” 

“ Do you think I shall suit you, ma’am *” 

“ Yes,I do. Your step is light, your touch 
gentle, and your voice low and musical. ‘Yes, 
you will suit.” 

“Then I will come at once.” 

“T will pay you just what I used to Ralph’s 
governess, six hundred a year. I shalt be more 
trouble though than he was, but I will make it 
right. Can you stay now? 0, my head! my 
head!” And aspasm convuleed her face. 

“ You will see to my trunks, sir. I will give 
you an order. Your mother needs me now if 
ever.” And penciling a line, she gave it to him, 
and then laying aside her bonnet and shawl, 
went again to the bedside. 

“Bring me some cool water, and a bit of soft, 
fresh linen, and a comb and brush,” she said, 
quietly to the nurse. 

“O, yon mustn’t touch her hair ; it will kill 
her at once.” 

“ Please do as I say; I will be responsible.” 
She spoke gently, but there was something in the 
tone that enforced obedience. 

Very grateful to the fevered skin was the soft, 
cooling touch of the damp linen, as Belle wiped 
the face and hands, and like mesmeric touches, 

, the parting and smoothing of the long, thin locks. 
She was half asleep ere the cap was tied on, and 
a few lulling words, such as 8 mother half-sings, 
half-whispers to the babe ag she puts it in the 
cradle, finished the charm and the lids were closed. 

“She is sleeping very quietly,” said the phy- 
sician to her son, an hour afterwards, as he stood 
at her bedside. “Ihave not seen her so calm 
since she was taken down. How is it?” 

“She has done it,” said the nurse, a woman 
nowise disposed to be jealous. ‘‘ She under- 
stands her case better than I do.” 

The physician glanced. at Belle, who timidly 
shrank from observation into the darkest corner. 
Crossing the room, he came directly to her. “I 
do not know what you have done, my friend, 
but your prescriptions are more powerful than 
mine. No opiate has ever made her so quiet. 
Continue your attentions and watch her symp- 
toms carefully.” 
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Then taking the son by the arm, he led him 
from the room, saying earnestly, “‘ You must re- 
tain her, though it cost five dollars aday. Your 
mother can never be well again; all we can do 
is to smooth her passage to the grave. That 
young girl can do it better than you or I. Mind 
what I say ; keep her, and let the other go. ‘They 
will only come in conflict.” 

The next morning the nurse was dismissed 
with presents that gladdened her heart, and Belle 
was left alone with the invalid. It was, as the 
aged woman said, an arduous task she had un- 
dertaken, but she never faltered, though her face 
grew/pale as the sick one’s, and her cheeks lost 
their roundness and her eyes their brightness. 
She had never known confinement or restraint, 
and the close air of that darkened chamber 
seemed to poison her blood. Many things she 
missed ; the fragrance of the spring flowers which 
she knew were now sunning themselves in the 
mossy deptha of the woodland; the breath of 
the April breeze as it lingered in the green boughs 
of the trees ; the morning and evening sky-tints, 
and the golden banners of noonday; the music 
of the wild birds ; the long rambles in the coun- 
try; the gay gallops on the jet-black pony; the 
precious hours in the library with her guardian 
to talk to, and the yet more precious ones in the 
parlor at eventide, when they sang together the 
badlads of olden times. 

Mr. Olmstead was kind and thoughtful, ten- 
dering her every attention in his power; the 
servants smoethed her way all they coald, for 
they soon came to dote on the young mistress, a8 
they called her, and even the invalid, worn and 
worried with years of suffering, suppressed many 
@ moan to spare her little nurse. And yet, with 
all they did for her, it was a sad, sad life Belle 
Ashley led in that darkened room. Not as in 
other times, was she weary because she had noth- 
ing to do, but tired now with having so many 
duties. 

Spring brightened into summer; that faded 
into autumn, and then her vigils were over, for* 
the tremulous nerves and the unsteady heart of 
the sick woman were quiet under the shroud-folds. 
Belle was once more at liberty, and as she count- 
ed the contents of the purse the mourning son 
had placed in her hands—six hundred dollars all 
told (for such had been the request of the dying 
mother), though but half the year was up, she 
felt an irrepressible desire to exhibit her earnings 
to her guardian. She longed to have him know 
that she was something more than he had ever 
thought her—stronger, better, nobler. As though 
he did not know all about her, the cautious spy. 
As though he would have let his one ewe lamb 
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wander a moment from his fold without his 
guardian care. 

He eat alone in his library, Herbert Sidney— 
but though his eyes rested on the page before 
him, his thoughts were far away in that distant 
city, where his little ward was losing her health 
and strength, and learning the great lesson of 
life—patience—patience. The bell-wire tinkled 
softly. He did not notice it; that, nor the little 
bustle in the hall, and when half an hour after- 
wards, there came a light footfall on the carpet, 
and the rustle of a woman’s garment as it brushed 
the furniture, he did not stir or look up. He was 
lost to outward sounds and sights. Away down 
deep'in his heart nestled a bonny love, and he 
was doting on it, his hidden, darling treasure. 

“ Are you deaf,dumb, blind, guardy? Have 
you no word of welcome for your little ward ?” 

How he started, and what a crimson flushed 
his face as he caught her for a moment to his 
heart. 

“ So you have come back to me,” he said, as 
she sat down beside him; “I always believed 
you would.” ‘ 

“But I have not come fo stay,” she said, 
quickly. 

“ And why not, Belle? It’s very lonesome 
living here with no one but Mrs Gray and the 
servants to speak to day after day. Why can’t 
you keep me company ?” 

How her heart swelled! How her pulse 
quickened! But she shook her head resolutely, 
and forcing calmness into her voice, she said : 

“Because it is impossible. I am poor and 
must work.” 

“ And isit pleasant, Belle, to earn your own 
living ?”” 

“ Pleasant—pleasant,” she murmured ; “no, 
it is not pleasant, but then itis my duty, and I 
shall learn by-and-by to be satisfied with that.” 

“Tell me of your wanderings, Belle. Sit 
down here as you used to.” And he dropped a 
velvet cushion at his feet. 

She did so, and told him all. Had she looked 
into his face, she would have seen it wet and 
pale as she spoke. 

“ And your earnings, Belle?” 

She showered the bills and coins into his hands. 

“You can afford to rest awhile,” he said, 
quietly, as he counted them. 

“I know it, guardy, and have come to visit 
you.” é 

A month passed on. They two went on in 
the old way pretty much, save that Belle did not 
tease him quite as much as of old, and was never 
heard to complain of ennui. 

They stood together beside the mantel one 
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evening, both looking into the blazing grate— 
both thinking of the great and holy love they 
bore each other. 

“Have you looked you up a new situation 
yet, Belle?” ‘Mr. Sidney spoke quietly, as any 
man would remark of a purely business matter. 

Belle’s lips quivered aud her eyes grew dim, 
but she was growing strong, and soon answered 
gently, ‘I wrote an advertisement to-day, but 
T have not sent it.” 

“ And what do you propose to do now?” ~ 

“Keep house for some old grandfather, 
guardy.”” 

“ Keep house?” He spoke quizzically. “Can 
you tell me the ingredients of aloaf of bread ?”” 

“Flour, salt, yeast and milk or water, as you 
can afford, guardy. I have been taking daily 
lessons of Mrs. Gray for four weeks, and she says 
she can recommend me.” 

“I wonder she didn’t mention your name to 
me this morning then.” 

Belle looked up inquiringly. 

“ You see, she gave me notice she was going 
to leave in a month. She has hada legacy, and 
is ‘going to set up: housekeeping for herself. 
She named several who she said would suit 
me. Strange she did not mention you.” 

“Would I suit you?” 

“ Would you suit me?” He lingered on the 
syllables—he repeated them; then looking into 
her face, he said, gently: ‘“ Yes, Belle, I think 
you would suit me.” 

“ Whatare your terms?” She spoke gravely, 
though something like a dimple wavered in her 
cheeks. 

“Four hundred a year, with a snite of rooms 
to yourself. Are they satisfactory ?” 

* Perfectly.” 

“Yon are then engaged, Belle.” The empha- 
sized word brought a brighter flush to her cheek, 
and involuntarily it seemed, she murmured : 

“Yes, engaged.” 

Mr. Sidney looked at her earnestly awhile; 
then taking from the mantel one of the hands she 
had rested there, he held it a moment in his own. 
Then, slipping a jewelled ring upon one of the 
slender fingers, he said, in a voice that fruitleasly 
strove to be calm, “and this seals our engage- 
ment, Belle.” 

An instant her eyes met his; then he drew 
‘her to him and pressed a holier seal upon her 
lips, whispering, “you are too young, darling, 
to be my houstkeeper—just old enough to be my 
wife.” 

“T will be both, sir. 
something to do.” 

There was a dash of her old playfulness in 
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the tones, yet Mr. Sidney felt she was in earnest. 

Little Emily Bird was very busy the next 
month cutting and sewing, for the whole bride} 
wardrobe was given up to her, and quite a little 
fortune did she earn in preparing the dainty gar- 
ments. Old Mrs. Gray, too, was very busy, for 
every room in that spacious mansion had to be 
torn upside down and put to rights, and if she 
did. not earn, she certainly spent quite a little 
fortune in baking and icing wedding cakes. Mr. 
Sidney and Belle were very busy, too, it seemed, 
telling and hearing the old, yet ever new and de- 
licious story of human love. They sat together 
in the twilight the night before the bridal, not as 
in olden time, he by the table, and she in the re- 
cess of a window, but side by side upon a sofa 
drawn near the fire. 

“ Belle,” asked he, after a long silence, “ what 
did you ever do with that letter I wrote you once, 
the one that sent you wandering over the world?” 

“T have it yet.” 

« Bring it here.” 

She did so. “ Read it to mo by the firelight, 
can’t you, darling?” She obeyed. “Once 
more,” he continued. 

A sudden light flashed over ber mind, and she 
said, looking him closely in the face, “ You wrote 
that to try me, Herbert. I am not poor—never 
was. It was a precious little fib !” 

“One that cost me many a pang, darling. Bat 
the temptation to try the strength of your woman- 
hood was too strong to be resisted. But I little 
dreamed you would run away as you did; and 
Belle, when you came back to mo, thin and pale 
and careworn, I almost cursed myself tor yield- 
ing as I did to the temptation of a moment. A 
lifetime of devotion can only half atone for the 
great wrong I did you.” 

“ Do not call it wrong, Herbert. It was s great 
good ; the greatest that ever befell me. In my 
lonely watches beside the sick bed of my mother- 
friend, I learned lessons that will go with me 
through life, that will guide me to heaven. I 
was fast lapsing into a selfish woman of the world, 
but that letter started up my latent energy, mY 
hidden goodness. Then did I realize whats 
blossing it is to be rich, and that the rich man or 
woman can never truly say they have nothing t0 
do. There is ever something before them that 
cries piercingly, ‘‘help, help!” I am glad 
to know that my money is not lost, because Ioan 
answer those cries now, and shall always have 
something to do.” 

“©The poor ye have always with you,’” seid 
her lover, solemnly. And then he folded her to 
his heart and blessed God for this last, best gift 
to him—a noble. woman’s love. 
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THE TWO CLOUDLETS, 


BY Id. AMEND BOKAMARE. 
0, do you remember, dear Mary, 
‘An evening in beautiful June, 
When we sat in a bower of roses, 
And gused on the rising incen? 
+ And do you remember the cloudlets 
‘That hung in the slivery light? 
‘They looked like the beds of angels, 
So beautiful, pure and white. 


‘They seemed to be wooing eath other: 
And somehow we chanced to see, 

In the happy and love-laden cloydlets, 
A picture of you and me. 


I never could tell how we knew it, 
But both seemed to feel that a heart 

Was lodged in each cloud, and we trembled, 
And feared the bright cloudlets would part. 


But while we were ansfously gazing, 
And love-glances trembled in sight, 
The beautifal cloudlets were waning, 
And faded away in the light. 
To-night I was silently sitting 
Beside the same roses of Jume, 
Aend lo, the same beautiful cloudiets 
Came wooing the love-wedded moon! 


And still they grew langer and beighter, 
Each gleamed like » rising sun; 

And. drawing still nearer each other, 
They mingled, and now they are one. 


O, say, must the love we have cherished 
Grow fainter and vanish away? 

Or may it, like yon bappy cloudlet, 
Grow heavenward and brighter each day? 
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THE ITALIAN PHYSICIAN, 
SUGGESTED BY RUFPINTS “DOCTOR ANTONIO.” 





BY MRS. M. T. GALDOR. 





In the month of April, 18%, a travelling- 
carriage dashed rapidly down the steep, neg- 
lected road leading from B——, a small vitlago 
in Southern Italy, toward Naples. The Sicilian 
postilion was in exuberant spirits, snd rathor 
recklessly endeavored to convince the tall, stiff 
English valet on the box with him, of his supe- 
rior ekill in handling the reins, which proceeding 
the latter regarded with mingled alarm and dis- 
gust, muttering something about “tearing over 
such heathenish roads at that rate,” and conclad- 
ing with an affecting remimiecenee of the smooth 
drives in his own unrivalled land. 

Notwithstanding their mutual sentiments were 
80 unintelligible through the common medium of 
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language, yet, spite of his ignorance of Itulfan, 
Tom Dexter had managed to give Antoine a 
clear view of his own supreme contempt for 
Italy and the hapless race who owned it for theit 
country. So Antoine, in wicked retaliation, 
snapped his long whip about the horses’ ears and 
set the animals into a hurried canter, the more 
delighted'as the alarm on tho valet’s face became - 
More apparent, for the narrowness and sudden’ 
descent of the road made it as dangerous, as the 
rough, uneven ground caused it to be uncom- 
fortable and annoying. 

A commanding voice, in angry expostulation, 
came from the coach window, and Antoine was 
obliged to check his revengefal pleasantry and, 
if he could, his awakened horses—which last was 
quite another thing, for, though the creatures had 
come quietly enough thus far, yet Antoine’s whip 
seemed to have inoculated them with some of his 
own vindictiveness. Away they sped, plunging 
and dashing along the highway, threatening 
every moment to upset the reeling coach down 
the narrow, rocky precipice which separated the 
road from the beach (where the blne Mediterra- 
hean waves came surging up in short, fifll swells, 
curling away in snowy drifts among the sands), 
and then nearly crashing the stout crested panels 
agaimst the mountainous wall on the other side. 

Just where the street turns abruptly around 
the brow of the hill and leads into the straggling, 
retired little village of B——, the catastrophe 
came. An antiquated one-horse vehicle was just 
then, unluckily, upon the curve of the road : 
and the furious steeds, qrite unmindful of An. 
toine’s vigorous, desperate pull at the reins, made 
a plunge for the centre of the Approaching gig. 
Such a scene as ensued! Such voluble shrieks 
of Italian, and roand, sturdy oaths of English, as 
from this untoward mixture of nations and 
classes one after another prostrate figure disen- 


| 8aged itself from the promiscuous heap of broken 


panels and giass, baskets and books, and looked 
around, in indignant inquiry, as to the cause and 
extent of the calamity ! 4 

First and foremost, like all true Englishmen 
prompt to act in the hour of danger, however 
timid before, John Dexter sprang up and held 
the violently struggling horse still left in the 
shafts, until hie fellow-travellers had likewise an 
Opportunity to extricate themselves. The other 
horse had fortunately cleared himself and was 
dashing away out of sight, long before Antoine’s 
bruised and rueful face was raised from the dust 
of the highway. Next, as stout and nationally 
expressive a Briton as ever wandered away from 
the Thames, raised himself from his undignified 
position, bearing a slender, girlish form .in his 
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arms. At the same time, a tall, spare lady’s 
maid emerged from the other side, with a face as 
dubious and rueful as the erushed band-boxes at 
her feet. 

Sir Richard Hereford laid his helpless burden 
tenderly on the turf by the roadside, and turned 
fiercely to the luckless Antoine, who stood mate 
and motionless with consternation ; but he was 
interrupted by a tall, singularly handsome, yet 
coarsely-dressed man, who addressed him in 
Italian, while be bent anxiously over the insen- 
sible girl. 

“T don’t understand half your jargon,” cried 


the excited barénet. “All I wish, is to finda 


physician and another carriagn; but I suppose 
neither is to be found in this accursed country, 
short of Naples.” 7 . 

To his equal relief and surprise, the stranger 
(who was no other than the driver of the stout 
gig which had escaped the collision with no 
other harm but that of an overturn) addressed 
him in respectable English. 

“ That is what I say, sir—that I am a physi- 
cian, and, with your permission, will examine 
into the amount of injury the lady has received.” 

Sir Richard eyed him sharply ; but somewhat 
mollified by hearing his native language, and 
forgetting his dignity and haughtiness in his 
anxiety for his daughtor, replied eagerly: 

-“Do 60, at once. You don’t imagine it is 
anything serious, do you ?” 

The Italian doctor had explored the delicate 
wrist and lifted the fair, drooping head; and 
glancing over at the father’s troubled face, he 
forgave the discourteous treatment he had re- 
ceived himself, in pity for his anxiety, and 
replied, soothingly: * 

“Be not alarmed, signor; there is life and 
strength here.” 

Just then the sufferer’s snowy lids unclosed, 
and a pair of wondrously soft blue eyes looked 
into the speaker’s face. He bowed smilingly, 
and said, in a tone tender as a parent might use 
to a suffering child: 

“Don't be alarmed, dear lady! You have 
fainted from a little fright.” 

A eweet, childish smile wreathed the pale lips, 
and she made an effort to rise ; but wincing with 
pain, and half suppressing a shriek, she sank 
back again. 

He looked instantly and anxiously at the slen- 
der ankle, passed his hand lightly across it, and 
then leaving his patient half supported by the 
maid, drew Sir Richard one side to say: 

“The lady’s ankle is fractured. Rather a dif- 
ficult case, but I have no doubt careful treatment 
and perfect quict will restore it, in due time, to 
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its original strength. You shall have the most 
comfortable quarters the village can offer.” 

Sir Richard Hereford looked almost as much 
annoyed at the last, aa the first sentence. His 
brow was as gloomy as if fate had conspired to 
thwart every plan he could propose for his own 
enjoyment. 

“ Good heavens! poor dear Edith!” was the 
first ejaculation. Then he muttered : ‘‘ What is 
coming next? That horrible steamboat deten- 
tion, the murderous drivers of these abominable 
roads overturning, and now lodgings in that 
miserable village! I tell you, I never can stand 
it! We must get on to Naples someway, where 
there’s a chance of finding Christian comforts in 
this heathenish land.” His voice grew louder 
and angrier as he proceeded. “Stay here, in- 
deed! Don’t I know all about it? I dare say 
there isn’t a pot of butter, or a bowl of milk, im 
the whole village—nothing but olives, and that 
villanous oil for one’s bread.” 

The doctor’s keen eye had been scanning the 
florid face, and he obtained a very fair estimate 
of the character of the sturdy baronet, not so 
much, perhaps, to his own awe and admiration 
as that dignified individual might have imagined. 

“ Well, sir,” said Dr. Pietro, with quiet dig- 
nity, “what have you decided? Shall I attend 
to the lady? I assure you speedy attention wiil 
relieve the pain very much, and any attempt to 
go on to Naples will be as dangerous as 
unnecessary.” 

But Sir Richard could not all at once relin- 
quish his British dignity and obstinacy ; so he 
kept the whole party, around whom a group of 
peasants had by this time gathered, waiting there 
in anxious suspense. 

‘‘ How do I know it is dangerous?” he mut- 
tered, testily. ‘‘Alldoctors are ready to make 
out a desperate case, for their own curing. And 
then, again, if it is a serious case, how dare I 
trust her to an Italian quack ?”” 

Bat a flesh of the Italian’s eye and a groan 
from his daughter, compelled-him to a decision. 

“Stay, stay!” he cred, hastily, as the former 
was turning proudly away. “‘Attend to her, by 
all means, and use your utmoet care and skill. 
Your patient is Mise Hereford, of Hereford 
Manor. And Iam Sir Richard Hereford.” 

A slightly sarcastic smile curled the young 
physician’s lip; bat it faded off, as his glance 
wandered to the pallid face of the lonely suf- 
ferer, and he replied at once :, 

“ Very well. Iwill do the best I can. I as- 
sure you I am not one to attempt anything I can- 
not carry through, although I am only the par- 
ish doctor of this poor little town.” 
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An hour afterward, the street was cleared of 
the carriage wreck, and the whole party safely, 
and, despite the ungracious Englishman’s mood- 
inesa, comfortably situated in a queer little box 
of a house, half hidden by myrtle and orange 
trees, and commanding a refreshing view of the 
sea. The house was occupied by a poor widow 
and her daughter, who were as delighted, and 
sensible of the unusual honor and privilege 
granted them through such noble guests, as even 
Sir Richard himself could ask. 

The pale English girl was lying on a snowy 
couch, half covered with flowers (the graceful 
offering of pretty Francesca’s warm southern 
heart to the suffering English signora), just as 
the doctor had left her when the painful opera- 
tion was completed, and the ankle carefully ban- 
daged. Opening her eyes from a drowsing 
slumber, she found him standing by her side 
sorting out the flowers, some of which he left 
her, but by far the greater portion he had thrown 
away. 

“ These ardent orange buds are too powerful 
for a sick room,” hesaid. ‘“ Francesca must not 
bring you any more. How dol find you? has 
the pain abated ?” 

Miss Hereford smiled back into the kindly face 
with a touching expression of confidence and 
trust doubly refreshing, in contrast with her 
father’s suspicious, distrustfal manner. 

“Thanks to your kindness,” she said, “I am 
much relieved. How long do you think. it will 
be before we go on to Naples ?” 

He shook his head. . “Not for many weeks, 
certainly. Do you care so much?” he asked, 
seeing the blank dismay her fuce expressed. 

“O, no—not for myself, but papal How will 
he ever manage fo be contented? Becanse— 
you see”’—she paused, at a loss how to express 
her meaning without wounding his national 
pride—‘‘ he has been used to such: different ways 
of living !” 

“0, yea!” interrupted Dr. Pietro, good hu- 
moredly. ‘I understand your doubts, but Fran- 
cesca and her mother will do the best they can. 
There is his own valet, and your waiting-woman, 
and last—not least, in this case—myeelf. Be- 
lieve me, Misa Hereford, your father will enjoy 
himself much better than he imagines. The 
greatest difficulty he anticipated will soon be 
obviated. I have despatched a peasant to one 
of the farms in the neighboring town for a cow, 
and you shall soon enjoy your accustomed lux- 
uries, milk and butter, which I confess are sel- 
dom found in thig benighted place. For us, the 
oil answers every purpose. Habit is second na- 
ture,” he added, laughing at the raeful face she 


wore at mention of the oil. “ Now, then, I must 
try my hand at upholstering.”’ 

hereupon he opened the bundle he had 
brought, and produced hammer and tacks, a roll 
of carpeting and chintz, and several other little 
trifles. Then, while Edith watched him smiling- 
ly, he quietly and noiselessly hung up curtains at 
the window, pasted over all cracks that admitted 
the air in treacherous dmaghts, spread down a 
carpet on the floor, and finally hung up an ex- 
quisite painting on the wall opposite the couch. 

“‘ Now, then, Miss Hereford, you will seem a 
little more comfortable.” 

She had been quietly following with her eye 
the busy, flitting figure, and wondering what 
nameiess charm he possessed, that had so com- 
pletely won her confidence and friendship. 

“Thank you, I have no fears for my own 
comfort or contentedness. Is there a shop in the 
village where you found the chintz 1” 

He shook his head. “Our poor little town is 
far more limited in its resources than you 
imagine. In fact, you English people have very 
little idea of how few are the requirements of 
simple living, in cheerfulness and usefulness, at 
thas.” 

He did not tell her how his ruthless hand had 
left his own room desolate, to make up for the 
deficiencies of hers. 

So day after day passed on. Dr. Pietro was 
constant and thoughtful in his attentions to the 
invalid, not more in his professional . character 
than.in the light of a tender and watchful friend 
trying every means to amuse and beguile the 
tedious bours of confinement. And Edith Here- 
ford became more and more impressed with the 
singular beauty and simplicity. of a character so 
fall of fire and genius, and a mind so stored with 
deep and varied knowledge, and yet contented to 
minister to the needs of.the poor, oppressed, 
ignorant population about him. 

Sir Richard, too, began to reccive him with 
his natural hearty cordiality, when his tall form 
appeared in the doorway, and Dr. Pietro’s arrival 
kindied a glow on his ruddy face almost as vivid 
as the pink tinge that transformed Edith’s cheek 
from a waxen lily toa warmly-tinted rose. In 
fact, Sir Richard had grown to be not only con- 
tented, bat even charmed with the pastoral life 
he led—more especially since he had purchased a 
fine horse, sent down for his inspection from 
a neighboring town-at Dr. Pietro’s suggestion, 
and received a liberal supply of accustomed lux- 
uries from Naples. 

Possibly, too, the magie of the air and sky had 
imparted Halian languor and love of easo, in 
place of his usual restless, bustling life. Edith 
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was rejoiced to find he no longer murmured at 
their detention, or railed at the uncomfortable 
accommodations offered him. 

And for Edith herself, a new life seemed to 
have dawned. Although debarred from the in- 
yigorating walks she had hitherto accustomed 
herself to take, yet the soft fresh air had worked 
magically upon her constitution, and the pallor of 
her beautiful face was rapidly disappearing be- 
neath a healthy bloom. And when, at length, 
she was able to bear wheeling her couch into the 
verandah, to catch, with the glimpse of the 
sparkling water, a fresh sea-breeze on her fore- 
head, her girlish vivacity was charming to be- 
hold. At least eo thought her delighted father 
and her gratified physician, as well as the admir- 
ing Francesca peeping out from the basement 
window to enjoy the scene. 

Rarer days came, when the cautious Dr. Pietro 
coneented she should try walking, with his steady 
arm for her support; and charming strolls and 
drives followed, and, even after Miss Hereford 
was quite able to bear the journey to Naples, 
neither her father mor herself made any allusion 
to forsaking their pleasant retreat. 


Occasionally, to be sure, Sir Richard’s con-, 


science accused him of indolence, warning him 
bow time was slipping away, while their tour on 
the continent remained so incomplete and unsat- 
isfactory ; but the. wonderfully beneficial effects 
of the air and manner of living upon Edith’s 
delicate constitution was sufficient excuse for 
their prolonged stay, and so he relapsed into his 
delicious reveries, his quiet morning canters and 
afternoon siestas, 80 entirely foreign to his active 
English habits, 

A rade interruption to all this peaceful tran- 
quillity came in the person of Captain Edward 
Hereford, the only son and brother, who had 
slipped away from his regiment at Dover and 
come down, post haste, to see what had become 
of his relatives, whom his Naples acquaintances 
Teported as buried in .some retired, benighted 
spot, out of sight and sound of humanity—i. e., 
English people. A roagh, tyrannical, pompous 
fellow was Ned Hereford, with all his father’s ob- 
Stinate. prejudices deepened into actual passions. 

The first glance he caught of his sister, aitting 
in her shady, green-strewed room, eo fair and 
smiling and happy, listening to a poem Dr. 
Pietro was translating, he gave a terrible frown 
with his huge, dark eyebrows, and a low, signifi- 
cant whistle, forming at thas very moment a 
cruel plan which he was not jong in executing. 

The moment she beheld ker brother, poor 
Edith’s innocent heart felt a foreboding chill. 
Too well she knew hia relentless determination 
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that with his presence vanished peace and 
quiet—and nerveless and trembling, she sank 
back in her chair, while Dr. Pietro bowed with 
dignified courtesy, in answer to the captain’s 
insolent stare,and quietly retreated from the house. 

“Edith,” said Captain Ned, the next day, 
“that Dr. Pietro is a fine-looking man. By 
Jove, I wish he was an Englishman and a 
count !” ; 

Edith’s glowing cheek was veiled by a myrtle 
bough, as she returned : 

“Why do you wish that? He seems perfectly 
contented as he is, and the people around here 
almost worship him.” 

“T dare eay; but in case he was a British 
peer, you see, you and he would make a splendid 
couple. As it is’’—he paused; his stern, cruel, 
Pitiless face was bent close to the shrinking girl’s 
—“‘as itis, I would rather see you deut and 
buried, than married to such a low-born adven- 
turer! You understand? I shouldn’t be long 
disposing of him.” e 

She did understand. Full well she knew the 
tyrannical persecutions before her, his iron will, 
that so pitilessly could crash her unyielding die- 
Position, and her own sad fate. Pale and droop- 
ing, like a bruised lily, she crept to her easy- 
chair, not daring even to indulge her heart, 
parched and scorched with the sudden fever of 
grief, with even the cooling shower of tears. 

And in this rude, unfeeling manner was the 
veil torn from Edith’s gentle heart; and with 
the first discovery of her love, came the knowl- 
edge of its utter hopelessness ! 

A week from the day of Captain Hereford’s 
arrival, another coach stood before the door, and 
from the window Edith’s sweet face, as pale as 
when she was borne in from the accident, looked 
forth a mute, agonized farewell to the upright 
form and sternly controlled features of Dr. Pietro. 
Never a word had been exchanged between them, 
except upon the most indifferent topics, before 
her father and brother—and yet how well each 
torn and bleeding heart comprehended the depth, 
as well as hopelessness, of the love only their 
eyes had dared to speak! 

Pietro was left to toil on, in patient self-abne- 
gation, for his humble, hapless brethren, and to 
work silently and’ steadily for the relief of his op- 
pressed, downtrodden country. His was one of 
those rare and noble minds, content to see their 
genius and worth remain unknown and obscure, 
if thereby they can more steadily advance the one 
grand aim that swallows up all personal joy and 
comfort, Hoe was left alone—bat in the midst of 
the acenes her presence had hallowed and beauti- 
fied! How sweet, and yet how torturing, his 
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Gaily passing to and fro to his patients, before the 
house from whose deserted balcony no longer 
shone the soft blue eyes whose gaze could never 
be effaced from his heart! And now the energics 
and strength wasted upon a hopeless passion, 
were bestowed with redoubled vigor in the service 
of his hapless country. 

And Edith—languid, silent and uncomplein- 
ing, she was borne away to gay society and bril- 
liant scenes and endless festivities! Perhaps 
Captain Hereford believed the whirl of gaiety, 
into which she was plunged, would shut out from 
her remembrance the mellow, Italian voice and 
handsome, manly face. How little he knew gen- 
tle Edith’s loyal heart, that sickened, amid the 
splendor and adulation around her, for the low, 
vine-wreathed walls and homely rooms and lux- 
urious quiet of the hamlet honse at B——. 

Never a word of complaint, however, escaped 
her lips. The magic talisman that held Edith 
captive to her brother’s cruelty, was her fear for 
Pietro, and she did, what many another weak, 
yielding woman has done before her, she quietly 
sacrificed her own happiness for the safety of the 
one beloved. 

So when, one day, her brother said, in his ab- 
rupt way, “ Viscount Englington will lay before 
my father and you a proposal of marriage, to- 
morrow—he is a most suitable husband for you 
—if you decline I shall soon understand the 
reason why, and remove the obstacle by relieving 
Italy of one of her fortane-hunting beggars,” she 
only shivered, pressed her hand closely against 
her fluttering heart, and answered the noble vis- 
count as cheerfully as possible, accepting the hand 
and name he offered her. 

The aching heart was hidden beneath jewelled 

. bands and costly lace, and that marvel of misti- 
ness—woven, one would think, of moonbeams— 
the bridal veil, concealed the wildly gleaming 
eye and ashy cheek from the happy eyes of the 
noble bridegroom. 

But once Viscountess Englington, Edith tried 
to fulfil every duty with heroic faithfulness. And 
she succeeded. Never was wife more beloved 
and vencrated than she, and little enough did her 
husband suspect the pining, shivering, remorse- 
ful heart that throbbed and tortured iteelf away 
because of the little it had to give in return for 
his devotion. And while the sensitive, newly- 
awakened conscience suffered, the cheek paled, 
the eye dimmed, the rounded form grew thin and 
attenuated, and Edith’s health grew every day 
more feeble. 

In anxious solicitude the viscount gathered a 
bevy of physicians around her. They shook 
their wise heads with portentous gravity, and 
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declared it a most simgalar case, threatening td 
baffle all their skill. Then Sir Richard suggested: 

“Go to B——, Edith; you remember how 
wonderfully the air agreed with you, and how 
well Dr.Pietro seemed to understand your illness.” 

A hectic glow shone a moment on Edith’s 
faded cheek, but she shook her head sadly. “ She 
should never see B—— or Italy again.” 

But who can foretell the future? The deli- 
cate wife was still pale and drooping, when a 
sudden and violent fever laid low the stout and 
healthy viscount, and at twenty-six Edith was a 
widow. 

Then once more was her face turned to Italy, 
a8 a last hope for her failing strength, and eight 
years from the day the overturned carriage drew 
such attention in B——, the handsome private 
equipage of Viscountess Englington passed 
down the same steep road, with the Mediterra- 


 nean on one hand, and the rising mountain side 


upon the other, while the sweet-faced invalid 
gazed wistfully and tearfully upon the unaltered 
scene. Unaltered? Nay, not 60, for she starts 
nervously to find only a blackened ruin, where 
arose the vine-wreathed, well-remembered walls, 
and directs the postilion to panse at the neigh- 
boring cottage. The bright-faced mistress of the 
house comes to the door, and the viscountess 
asks faintly : 

“ What has become of Dame Marguerite and 
Francesca, who lived in that house eight years 
ago?” 

The woman stares. “Eight years, signora 
pardon me, bat I have never heard of such 
people, for I’ve only been here five years back.” 

Edith’s trembling lip tries twice vainly, ere it 
articulates : 

“ And Dr. Pietro, is he not here ?” 

The forefinger of the peasant rests musingly 
on the fresh, scarlet mouth. 

“Dr. Pietro! Dr. Pietro! We've no such 
person here. Oar parish doctor is Dr. Giovanni. 
But signora will please wait. Is she the great 
English lady who was hart here so long ago, and 
did so many generous deeds? I've often ‘heard 
of her. And now I remember, Dr. Pietro was 
the poor man’s name who was left behind, and 
he went away very soon to Naples.” 

The viscountess could ask no more, she had 
sunk back in one of the fainting fits so common 
with her of late. Assoon as she had recovered, 
the carriage moved on to Naples, where the lodg- 
ings and luxuries, suitable to her rank and posi- 
tion, were at once secured, and very soon, not- 
withstanding her feeble health, the Viscountess 
Englington became well-known throughout the 
city, because of her constant appearance, here, 
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there, and everywhere, at all public places and 
assemblies, and some little comments made, in 
her own circle, upon the excited curiosity the 
lovely invalid betrayed to see all the sights where 
medical or-military men were prominent. 

At length, by means of an attache who had 
obtained his position through the exertions of her 
late noble husband, she obtained cards for the 
reception levee of the king, and there, amid the 
crowd, she beheld a face that gladdened her 
vision like a flash of sunshine. Clad in garments 
very different from the coarse habiliments of the 
parish doctor, still she recognized at once, that 
tall, upright form, so light and airy of carriage, 
yet so strong and powerful, with its muscles of 
steel-enduring energy. 

Her heart beat wildly. Would he recognize, 
in the pale, drooping woman of te-day the youth- 
ful patient he had cared so tenderly for? She 
did not know what a sudden bloom, like the rose 
of youth, had blossomed on her cheek, nor what 
unwonted gleam of joy had kindled the old light 
in the clear blue eyes. His face caught the illu- 
mination of hers, and he came instantly to her 
side. 

“Ts it possible I see you again?” ‘The keen 
eye, as of old, was searching her face. ‘“ And 
ili, too. Have you come to try the benefit of 
Italian air a second time ?” 

She gavea smile of inexpressible thankfulness 
and relief. 

“Yes, I have returned to be cured again by 
my old doctor, whose care is not yet forgotten. 
I went to B—— for you, and then continued the 
search in Naples.” 

While she spoke he was scanning her sable 
dress, and wondering. 

“Is it possible she is free again? I saw her 
marriage, years ago, among the fashionable news 
from England. What has become of her 
husband ?” 

Yet he went on quietly giving her directions 
for selecting a more salubrious residence than her 
present situation in the grand square of the city, 
and ere long discovered the troe state of affairs. 
And how could he conceal his delight and satis- 
faction, when he learned that she had left home 
especially to seek his aid, and percefved the 
childish trust and confidence she reposed in his 
kindness and skill ? 

Something like the renewal of old times fol- 
lowed. The girlish laugh Edith had believed 
forever silenced, echoed again, and the morbid, 
gloomy oppression vanished” before the light, 
elastic spirits of returning happiness. Not a 
word of past sorrow and struggle, or of future 
hope and joy, had passed the lips of either. They 
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seemed willing to live only in the freedom and 
peace of the present. 

Dr. Pietro related all his patriotic hopes and 
fears. He acquainted her with his efforts to ob- 
tain the abolition of certain tyrannical laws, that 
crushed down so many of his hapless country- 
men, and confided to her his belief that he was, 
even then, near the successful removal of one of 
the most obnoxious measures, and Edith listen- 
ed with kindling sympathy, and unbounded 
admiration, and in return, laid before him the 
gloomy presentiments that had haunted her when 
she left England, and her firm belief that she was 
only journeying to find an Italian grave, grate- 
fully assuring him, that even then his skilful care 
was restoring strength and hope. 

One rare month of unsullied happiness was 
granted them, wherein they read, they sang, they 
rode together, and talked of all things else but 
the one great love that throbbed in either heart. 
Then came the cloud, the crash, the lightning 
stroke, suddenly, as from a harrying summer 
tempest. 

They were sitting together in the shaded bal- 
cony of the charming retreat on the outskirts of 
the city, which the limitless wealth of the viscoun- 
tess had enabled her to secure, talking upon 
Pietro’s favorite theme, the hope of future free- 
dom for down-trodden Italy, when a sudden 
tumult, and firing in the populous portion of the 
town arrested an eloquent sentence on Pietro’s 
lips. He sprang to his feet, his black eye flam- 
ing, his firm lip ashy white with the retreat of the 
startled blood to his heroic heart. 

“Edith,” he said (it was the first time he had 
ever addressed her thus), “he has deceived me! 
My friends are quartered there. There is trea- 
son, mutiny, betrayal, or there would be no such 
commotion. My place is with them. I must 
go!” 

The viscountess clung frantically to his arm. 
In her sudden fright at the dangerous exigency 
his face betrayed, womanly pride and reserve 
were swept away. 

“Pietro, Pietro,” she cried, “it will be of no 
avail for your single arm to interpose. Your 
life may be the forfeit. Do you not know mine 
hangs on yours—will you crush them both? 
Remain with me, for my sake, stay |” 

A soft, lambent glow quenchod the fire in his 
eye. Solemn and earnest was the reply. 

“Edith, from the moment I beheld you first, 
your image has been the dearest and most sacred 
earth could find for me. The love I bear for 
you is too strong and pure for words to express 
it, but that love, I have always believed a hope- 
less one, and therefore to Italy have I consecrated 
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what heart, and life, and strength was left me. 
Now my mistress calls me, I must go. Nothing 
else in the wide world, Edith, before you, but 
Italy, my poor, down-trodden Italy !” 

The noble, heroic spirit penetrated even her 
gentle heart. She received calmly the first thrill- 
ing kiss—alas, so plainly the last farewell caress 
likewise!—comprehended his meaning as he 
said, “I will return to-night, or—” pointing 
silently upward—and sank down mute and tear- 
less, as his firm, ringing tread died away in the 
distance. 

But with the long, weary hours of suspense 
the enthusiasm of lofty emotion died away, and 
horrible fears and sickening doubts filled the 
poor heart so lately returned to peace and hope. 

Evening saw a pale face peering anxiously 
from the palazzo window, but no Pietro’s grace- 
fal form disturbed the myrtle shrouded portal. 
The stars shone down, serene and bright, 
throughout that livelong night, but gave no 
answer back to the imploring agony of those 
wild, watchful eyes. 

Weeks came and went, and notwithstanding 
her cantious inquiries, and the efforts of a few 
influential English friends, no tidings of Dr. 
Pietro’s fate could be obtained. 

‘Who does not know the terrible scenes, so 
hidden from sight, and yet so plain to a careful 
examiner, which the people of Italy and Sicily 
have known for the last twenty years, without 
daring to breathe a word of complaint, sur- 
rounded as they are in all directions, by the spies 
of government ? 

The sinking, hopeless invalid had no faith that 
Pietro was living, but some of his friends cher- 
ished a forlorn hope that he might be one of the 
prisoners who were saved from the summary 
punishment of most of those engaged in the re- 
volt. Not shot down like cattle, but immured 
amid tenfold horrors through a live-long death. 
Those who were accused, as most active in op- 
Position to the royal decrees, were granted the 
insult and mockery of a trial where neither 
justice nor pretence of fairness reigned. 

And among the crowd, in the gallery, Vis~ 
countess Englington, closely veiled, and accom- 
panied by her servant, and the attache, found 
her way to catch a glimpse of the prisoners. 
Yes, he was there. And when the dread sen- 
tence of imprisonment for life was pronounced 
upon them all, a woman’s shriek disturbed the 
sudden silence, and a fainting form was borne 
out from the hall, while a tall figure, amid the 
condemned, started up wildly, wrenching at the 
manacles that fettered the muscular wrists. 
Hapless Pietro! Wretched Edith ! 
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The prisoners were borne away to the guarded 
fort, on one of the neighboring islands. There, 
also, in sight of the frowning prison walls, the 
viscountess finally removed, for the sake of her 
extremely delicate health, the world said. Her 
physicians had likewise recommended constant 
indulgence in sea air. The Viscountess Eng- 
lington was fabulously wealthy. The whims and 
caprices of such are never wondered at, 80 it ex- 
cited little attention when a fino little steamer 
yacht, with luxurious accommodations, arrived 
for her especial use. So Edith was living al- 
most constantly upon the water, steaming around 
from one bay to another, until she had become 
well-known to all the harbor officials, and they 
ceased to interroyate, or investigate, when the 
graceful little yacht appeared in view, and they 
caught sight of the sick lady’s sweet, sorrowfal 
face from the couch on deck. 

So cautious were their movements, no one was 
aware, either, of the servant who assisted the 
jailor at the prison, and came to buy fish at the 
wharf where the steamer was moored once at 
least every week, so none mistrusted how every 
package of fish was wound about with a long 
loop of strong, nicely twisted silk, carefully pre- 
pared by the fair hands of the gentle English- 
woman, only kept alive by this one last, forlorn 
hope. 

Came at length, a dark, rainy night, when the 
little steamer lay anchored far. out in the bay, 
with the viscountess pacing the deck, unmindfal 
of the falling rain, crying restlessly : 

“ What ‘has delayed him? Why docs he not 
come ?” 

Just before the gray morning broke, a boat 
that had been lying in the shade of the rocks, 
below the fort, came off to the stenmer, and with 
a sorrowfal glance at the haggard, excited face 
of her ladyship, the attache handed her a tiny” 
fragment of paper with these words scrawled with 
a coal: 


“Tet will not do. I cannot leave these four. 
tried comrades. They will suffer so much 
worse, if I escape. God keep you !” 


The disappointment was terrible, but Edith’s 
pale lips repeated feebly : 2 

“ We will save all three.” i 

But the next day the steamer received a visit 
from the superintendent of the prison. The 
viscountess felt her heart throbbing wildly, as he 
entered the cabin, and chatted gaily over the 
news and gossip of the town. Although it 
seemed only a friendly call, too well she knew 
their treacherous policy to doubt there was a 
motive for the visit. At length he said : 
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“ What a fine little steamer your ladyship has! 
You were ont in the bay, last night, pray did you 
know it was rather dangerous? We learned 
this morning some kind of a craft was about to 
rescue the prigoners in the fort. So, to-day we 
have ent them off to a more secure retreat.” 

Edith forced her quivering lip to say, calmly : 
“ Ab, indeed, but pray where can you find a 
safer asylum 7” 

An exulting, meaning smile broke over his 
face, as he replied : 

“Ah, madame, that is my secret, and you will 
scarcely follow them this time.” 

‘When he was gone, the viscountess sank back 
upon the velvet sofa with a white, heart-broken 


misery stamped upon her face, too deep and ter- | 


rible for sighs or tears. She rested her cold 
cheek against the pillow, closed her eyes wearily, 
and folded the thin, white hands in prayer. One 
only burden the petition bore: “ Let me die, O, 
my Father, let me die!” 

She might have died, then and there, from very 
languor and exhaustion, the chilled blood stag- 
nating about the heart, too hopeless to care to 
throb another pulse of life. All day her attend- 
ants ministered to her, and with anxious pathet- 
ic affection entreated her to rouse herself, but not 
a word or look could they obtain. At dusk the 
attache came on board and hurried to her side, 
shocked and alarmed at the change. He called 
her name. The white lids raised, and the blue 
eyes looked wistfully into his face, then closed 
again, E 
“It is all right,” he cried, putting his lips to 
the heedless ear; “they are all saved. Does 
your ladyship hear me? They are all safe, and 
the steamer must sail to-night.” 

He might as well have talked to the marble 
statue hy the couch. In frantic distress he hur- 
ried to the shore again. When he returned, a 
rough, uncouth-looking boatman assisted him at 
the oars; but the moment the deck was reached, 
the boatman hastened into the cabin, threw off 
the rough jacket, and brushed carefully the wild, 
neglected hair, and then bending over the pros- 
trate figure on the couch, kissed softly the pale, 
speechless lips. As he chafed the chilly hands, 
and moistened the parched lips, his warm tears 
fell upon the fast closed lids. 

“Edith, Edith,” he cried, “do not die, now 
that all is safo. Itis I. Itis Pietro who speaks 
to you.” 

As the ringing, well-known voice echoed 
through the cabin, the viscountess started, opened 
her eycs wildly, glanced at the worn, yet still 
handsome face bending over her, burst into a 
flood of tears, and then fainted. 
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“£T¢ is all right now,” said the calm physician, 
forgetting the agitated lover in the offices of hie 
ald vocation. 

At midnight another boat came off frem the 
shore with the four escaped prisoners, and the 
little steamer, so many weeks before in secret 
readiness for her departure, quietly slipped out 
from the bay, on her way to England. 

When Edith awoke from her long, refreshing 
slumber, she found her hand clasped tightly in 
that of Pietro, and his anxious eyes bent tenderly 
and assuringly upon her bewildered face. 

“ Lie quiet, dearest,’’ he said, with his aeeus- 
tomed playful peremptoriness, ‘do not try to 
talk, and I will tell you what you do not under- 
stand. Your friend, as well as you and J, be- 
lieved all hope of escape lost, and was on his way 
to Naples, lest the superintendent of the prison 
should call on him to make farther investigations, 
when he stumbled upon oar escort, taking us, 
still fettered, from the prison to a boat, to remove 
us before daylight. There were only half a doz- 
en soldiers for us five men. He hurried away 
for his employes, found four vagabondé willing to 
sell their liberty for gold, and the moderate fare 
of a prison, and with them overtook our train, 
mixed in with us apparently accidentally, and, 
covered by the darkness, left the others locked 
into the cells on board the frigate in yonder har- 
bor, and brought ws away with them. The sol- 
diers were stupid hirelings, or such a shallew 
stratagem would never have succeeded. It will 
be likely to become known to-night; bat we are 
far on our way, and I have little fear of further 
molestation, for once out of Italy, the govern- 
ment bears no malice toward us. Alas, poor 
Italy, I never thought to flee from your shores! 
But, Edith, for your sake—” 

Her touching, joyous smile answered him, and 
the English shores were safely won,and health and 
happiness returned ; but Captain ‘Hereford was 
not there to frown or storm, when at a quiet 
wedding in London, the wealthy Viscountess 
Englington laid aside her title and widow’s 
weeds, to become the beloved and happy wife of 
Dr. Pietro. Captain Hereford had been thrown 
from his horse and instantly killed, while riding 
out with a pretty actress who had created a great 
sensation in town. But Sir Richard was there, 
the most jovial and delighted of all the guests, 
declaring to all he had prophesied rightly when 
he assured his daughter that Italian air and Dr. 
Pietro could restore her fading bloom and 
health. 

oo 


That man lacks moral courage who treats 
when he should retreat. 


YEE OLD LADY’S STORY. 


WAITING. 


BY ANNIE CHAMDERS KETCHUM. 





‘Waiting for health and strength 

Counting each fiiekering pulse, each passing how, 
And sighing when my weary frame at length 

Binks like a drooping flower. 


Waiting for rest and pesoo— 

Rest from unravelling life's perplexing woof; 
Peace from the doubts that crouch like hidden foes, 
+ And glare at me aloof. 


‘Waiting for absent eyes, 

Brighter than sunrise to the lonesome éea ; 
Lovely as life to youth's expectant gese, 

, ‘And dear as heaven to me. 


Thou who didst watch and pray, 
Quicken the pulse, bid doubt Sa Spcgel 
Or, if these must abide, still let me ery, 
Bring back the loved to me! 
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THE OLD LADY'S STORY. 





BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 





Lisrey to my story; simple it is to be sure, 
but then it may not be altogether aninteresting. 

Far away in the country, in the depths of a 
green valley can be seen the little village of 
Bradford. I lived close by the roadside at the 
entrance to the valley, and from my own door I 
eeuld see into Widow Clare’a thatched cottage 
embowered umong fragrant shrubs and a garden, 
full of flowers. Farther down the valley, the 
tower of the old church overtopped ‘the massive 
oaks and elms that were the pride of all the coun- 
try round. 

Mw. Clare was the widow of the late curate, 
who had died some years before, leaving a alight 
provision for his wife and only child. But 
though poor they were respeeted, and Ally 
Clare, “little Ally” as she wae called, grew up 
petted by all Bradford. Fair in face, gay ase 
lerk, a little wayward, perhaps, yet with a tem- 
per as sweet as the roses in June, her preseace 
was welcomed at every fiyeside in our village. 

Many and many a time would she come up 
to my cottage of an evening, to hear me tell 
over and over again all about the queen’s cor- 
onation. Ah, my paor James, now dead and 
gone, had carried me ull the way to London, a 
good three days’ journey, then, to see the crown- 
ing of the young queen, God bless her! 

Little Ally would never tire of hearing all that 
Thad to tell of the great city, and thanking me 
in her gentle way, she would go away sighing 
because her lot was cast in such an out of the 
way place as Bradford. 
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Well, Time went -wandéring on through the 
world, making his wonderful changes in young 
and old ; and while the silver threads of age were 
gathering fast on the comely head of Widow 
Clare, her sweet daughter, now the tallest and 
prettiest maiden in the parish, was causing many 
8 heartache among the merry swains of 
Bradford. 

Among them all there wasn’t a more likely 
youth than Philip Hart. Poor lad, his was a 
hard Jot. At the tender age of nine he was 
motherless, and his father marrying soon after a 
woman of ungovernable temper, the little orphan 
Met with nothing but blows and abuse from his 
cruel step-mother. The greatest sorrow of the 
poor child’s life was, that his father, once fond 
and indalgent, now turned to dislike him, lav- 
ishing all his love on the young children gives 
tohim in this second marriage. 

Notwithstanding all the unkind treatment that 
he had received, Philip grew up to bea hand- 
some, active and. intelligent young man; and 
sow that he was able to do for himself, he would 
bave emigrated to America, where he had an 
uncle settled for many years, but that old asso- 
ciations and old memories bound him to the 
place of his birth. So said the villagers, thongh 
it was a plain case that Philip had fallen in love, 
as the saying is, with Widow Clare’s pretty 
daughter. % 

Well, it was hard to say whether little Ally: 
favored young Philip or not. Atone time she 
seemed to prefer him above all others, delight- 
ing his heart with her sweet words, as he stood 
waiting for her at the church porch after the 
Sabbath service. Then it would do one’s heart. 
good to sce them both, side by side, so young, 
80 eomely and so happy. Why did a cloud 
lower upon them, darkening all the sunshine of 
their youth? Qn more than one of those blesa- 
ed Sundays have I seen littl Ally place her 
hand in Phikp’s, and while her mother lingered. 
behind im friendly chat with the neighbors, the 
two would trip away across the meadows, where 
the grass was green.and bright beneath their feet, . 
and the birds sang around them as if they shared 
in their happiness. At other times again, that 
savae pretty hand would be refused to Philip im 
tha dance, and mischievous Ally, tossing her 
head with affected indifference, would turn away 
with some more fortunate swain to join in the 
merry reel. 

Well, things had beon geing on in this way 
for some time, when one soft sammer evening as. 
litele Ally sat at the door of her mother’s cottage, 
singing like a lark, and spinning in the mean- 
time, a foreign looking gentleman suddenly stead - 
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before the startled girl. He held his hat in his 
band with as much respect as if he was speaking 
to a lord’s daughter, and with a voice low and 
soft as a woman’s, asked her some trifling ques- 
tion about the village. 

‘The Widow Clare, who prided herself on her 
good manners, on hearjng the stranger’s voice 
was at the door in an instant. And well pleased 
was she to see the respect that was paid her 
daughter by one whose dress and appearance be- 
tokened a gentleman. She immediately invited 
him to rest himself in the cottage, saying that 
she hoped she would be able to give him the 
inforntation he desired. As may be supposed, 
this wasn’t his last visit to the cottage. His 
name was Colamber Fitz Arthur, and he hed 
taken lodgings in the village, as he intended re- 
maining fora few weeks taking aketches. He 
was no painter, as we had supposed at first, but 
a gentleman from Shropshire, travelling for his 
amusement. 

The whole village was full of surmises about 
the stranger, and while some were greatly taken 
with his handsome face and winning manners, 
others again would shake their heads and say, 
“Time will show who and what he is.” As to 
Widow Clare, she was highly indignant that 
anybody should look with suspicion on so grand- 
looking a gentleman; though I smiled at her 
notion of his being a great lord in disguise, I 
agreed with her in blaming those who were so 
hasty in declaring their judgments on the 
stranger. 

The following Sunday, Mr. Fitz Arthur was 
bright and early in the little church, but instead 
of paying attention to the service, he never took 
his eyes off of Miss Ally’s sweet face, that droop- 
ed lower and lower under his steady and admir- 
ing gaze—ao everybody said, and, moreover, 
that the young girl felt flattered by his notice. 
Didn’t everybody in the church remark the half- 
triumphant smile that played around her pretty 
mouth all the time that Mr. Fitz Arthar’s two 
eyes were upon her? Yet everybody seemed as 
attentive to the services as little Ally herself. 

Mr. Fitz Arthur went out with the congrega- 
tion, not without casting a lover-like look to- 
wards Widow Clare’s pew, where little Ally still 
sat with her head bent over her book, though I 
fear me that she knew little of its holy contents 
that blessed day. When a minute afterwards 
Philip Hart approached her and spoke to her in 
a low voice, she started as if wakened out of a 
trance. 

‘What passed between them, I never knew, but 
Philip went alone across the meadow that day. 
Little Ally had pleasant company though, for 
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Mr. Fitz Arthur joined her and her mother as 
soon as they left the church. He walked as‘far 
asthe cottage with them, and, of course, on 
being asked in as before to rest himself, he was 
but too glad of an excuse to enter and gain a 
firmer footing in the cottage. 

I could see all from my own cottage-door, 
where I was standing, looking at the people pass- 
ing along the road on their return from church, 
when I was startled by the form of a man rising 
up from a clump of bushes that had hidden him 
from view. Ina moment, I knew Philip Hart, 
and on seeing thathe was observed he came 
quickly towards me, saying, in a broken, hurried 
voice : 

“ Mrs, Malahide, you always pitied me when 
a boy—do so now.” 

He was off in an instant. Never shall I for- 
get the look of hopeless love, grief and anger 
that was stamped upon his face—and that face 
itself deadly pale—nor the strange harshness of 
his tones that used to ring on my ear like rich 
music. While the tears stood in my eyes aa I 
watched the poor lad dashing away across the 
meadows towards the home that was no home to 
him, I was wicked enough to wish Mr. Colam- 
ber Fitz Arthur at the bottom of the Red Ses. 

The next day and the next, found Mr. Fitz 
Arthur wandering around the widow’s cottage 
with his sketch-book under his arm, though no 
one ever saw him making any use of it. As for 
Ally Clare, she was the envy of all the pretty 
girls in Bradford, who tried in vain to win the 
notice of the distinguished-looking stranger. 

One by one, the suitors for the hand of the vil- 
lage beauty were dropping away before so great 
arival. Bat Philip, who was proud to a fault, 
hid all his love and jealousy under a look of cold 
indifference. Then people said that Philip Hart 
cared very little for the fair young girl who it 
was thought would be his fature wife. Ah, 
could they have seen him crouching among the 
bushes on the roadside, watching his little Ally 
bestowing her emiles and sweet words on a 
etranger—words and smiles that should be his— 
they would have felt for him as I did. 

Well, things went on in this way for about a 
fortnight. The Widow Clare was in high glee, 
and went singing about her cottage like any 
young girl. Being an old friend of Mrs. Clare, 
and loving her child as if she were my own, I 
took the first opportunity to speak a good word 
for my favorite, Philip. Great was my surprise, 
when she said in an offended tone: 

“ You know, Mrs. Malahide, that Philip Hart 
wouldo’t make a suitable iisband for my daugh- 
ter. He hasn’t the means. of supporting a wife, 
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and will not have for some years to come. In- 
Weed,” she added, in'an exulting tone, “I have 
far different prospects in view for her. It was 
but half an hour ago that her hand was claimed 
from me in marriage.” 

“Mr. Fitz Arthur ?” I ventured to ask. 

“Mr, Colamber Fits Arthur,” she went on to 
say, with a vain effort to conceal her pride and 
gratification, “ wishes to make Ally his wife—be 
has my full consent, having fully satisfied me as 
to his rank and prospects.” 

“And does Ally give her consent?” I asked, 
in atone of disappointment, not having so strong 
a faith in the gentleman’s “ rank and prospects ” 
as the hopeful mother. 

“Why, what do you think?” she returned 
coldly. “If you glance through the back win- 
dow you can see the two levers walking together 
in the meadow.” 

A deep groan startled us both, st the same 
instant that we observed Philip Hart standing at 
the half-open door. He was sadly changed ; his 
eyes looked sunken, his cheeks hollow, and a 
deadly paleness overspread his face. 

*« Mrs. Clare,” he eaid, in a heart-broken voice, 
“T have heard all. I came hereto see Ally and 
know the worst. But, for God’s sake tell me 
truly, will she marry this—this stranger ?” 

“What right have you to ask that question, 
Philip Hart?’ she returned, reddening with 
anger. ‘ This stranger, indeed. You must know 
that Mr. Fitz Arthur can buy all Bradford. I 
hope,” she continued in a different tone, taking 
some pity on his wretched looks, “that you will 
not cloud my daughter’s happiness by troubling 
her with a profession of your love, which can 
never find a return.” © 

“You need not fear it,” he said, bitterly. “She 
shall never see me again.” 

The poor fellow turned round, wished me 
good-by, in a choking voice, and hurried ont of 
sight. As I arose to go, old Madge the village 
gossip entered, and I felt sure then that Mr. Fitz 
Arthur’s proposal would be the talk of every 
fireside in Bradford before evening. 

Of course, the news spread about, and every- 
one wished well to little Ally. But while the 
many thought her fortune was made, a few, and 
myeelf among the number, had a suspicion that 
Mr. Fitz Arthur wasn’t what he represented him- 
self to be. ; 

To the surprise of every one, little Ally herself, 
‘was the first to contradict the report of her en- 
gagement with Mr. Fitz Arthur—and though it 
‘was easy to see that the widow’s heart was set 
upon the match, She loved her child too well to 
force her to wed against her inclinations. 
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The next day it was ramored through the vil- 
lage that Mr. Fits Arthur had suddenly and mys- 
teriously disappeared ; and later still in the day, 
the news went about that Philip Hart had not 
been seen since the previous noon. 

I was alone in the cottage that same after- 
noon; pondering on the strange disappearance of 
Ally Clare’s two lovers, and dreading the worst— 
it was now the belief of all that they had met 
and quarrelled, though none offered a conjecture 
as to the restit—when the door was flung open, 
and Widow Clare and her poor child stood be- 
fore me. They were both very pale, and Ally 
looked bewildered, almost breathless, with grief 
excitement. 

I saw at a glance that the pride of yesterday 
had vanished, while the good widow was now 
humbled and sorrowful. She had come to learn 
if I knew anything of Philip, and on telling her 
that I had seen him last under her own roof, she 
shook her head with something of asad meaning, 
saying: 

“Ah, my heart misgave me yesterday when 
he broke away so, with his wild looks and tones. 
May Heaven preserve us from every danger! I 
trust and pray that the poor boy hasn’t fallen 
into any sin.” + 

A low, heart-breaking cry from Ally checked 
her. I knew then, as well as I did afterwards, 
that the foolish child loved none other than Philip 
Hart; but piqued at his seeming indifference, 
with a young girl’s desire for admiration, she 
had permitted the attentions of Mr. Fits Arthur. 

Before night the mystery was partly cleared 
up, giving the good people of Bradford food for 
talk for many a long day. Two strangers had 
arrived in the village, and at once sought out old 
Dan Brown, from whom Mr. Fitz Arthur had 
taken lodgings. They were closeted with him 
for half an hour, and after spending a shorter 
time at Widow Clare’s, they rode away in anoth- 
er direction from that in which they had come. 

After that, the news spread like wild-fire 
through the village that they were two detective 
policemen from London, who had been for weeks 
in search of a noted swindler. His real namo 
was Mike Grigs, they ‘said, but he had passed 
under a dozen others, the last of which was 
known to be Colamber Fitz Arthur. The next 
morning early they were seen riding through 
Bradford, with Mr. Grigs mounted between them, 
his sketch-book before him on the saddle, and his 
whole air showing the utmost effrontery. It was 
supposed he had learned by some means that the 
police were in pursuit of him, and left Bradford 
immediately. 

At the endof & week, a long, droary week to 
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poor Ally, a lettercame to her from Philip, dated 
from Liverpool, and written on the day of his 
departure for America. In it he told her of his 
love and disappointment, bade her a long fare- 
well, and ended by wishing her the happiness 
that was lost to him forever. q 

After that a fever seized upon the poor girl, 
and kept her prostrate for six long weeks. The 
‘Widow Clare herself looked wasted and baggard, 
and while she felt grateful to Heaven for saving 
her child from the wiles of that wicked impostor 
Grigs, she repented her harsh words to the up- 
right Philip. 

“Ah! if he would come back now, he should 

, have my child with a mother’s blessing,” she 
would sigh, when her eyes rested upon the pale 
face of her darling. 

For two years nothing was heard of Philip, 
until a son of old Dan Brown’s, who had been in 
America, returned home and reported that he 
had seen him in Philadelphia, where he was in 
partnership with his uncle, a wealthy commis- 
sion merchant. Philip was much respected, and 
he had heard it said that Mr. Hart would soon 
bestow his name on a beautiful rich young lady. 

Poor little Ally—she had been hoping all 
along that Philip would return, and that they 
would yet know true happiness. This news fell 
heavily upon her heart, and every one in that 
happy valley grieved to see ita fairest flower 
drooping slowly into the grave. 

Time changes us all; I was even then an old 
woman, and that is ten years ago—when I turn- 
ed my back upon the old place forever. My 
two sons were married and living in Manchester, 
where they were very well off, and I was now 
going to them, so as to end my days by my chil- 
dren’s hearthstone. 

Thad gone to break bread for the last time 
with my old neighbor, Widow Clare. Fall three 
months had passed since young Brown’s news, 
of the approaching marriage of Philip Hart, had 
struck a final death-blow to Ally’s hopes. She 


now exerted herself to appedr cheerful, not wish- | 


ing that I should carry away a sad impression of 
my parting visit. Well, we had been sitting over 
our tea for some time, and talking of old times, 
when the door was suddenly pushed open, and 
Madge, the news vender of the entire parish, put 
in her head, and said: d 

“Hah! I see by your faces that you haven’t 
heard the news? Philip Hart has returned home 
from America with his young bride. He arrived 
two hours ago at his father’s ; but after spending 
the honey-moon in England he will go back 
again.” 

‘Without saying another word she was off to 
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spread the news elsewhere. I glanced at Ally, 
she was ileadly pale and held the cup to her lips 
to hide the tears that were flowing down her 
cheeks. Not a word was spoken for many min- 
utes; then the sound of footsteps startled us, for 
they had pansed outside the cottage door. A 
slight knock followed, and as Mrs. Clare look- 
ed agitated after old Madge’s visit, I opened the 
door. A gentleman stood there, young and 
handsome, with a very beaatifal girl beside him. 
A second look brought my heart into my mouth, 
for I recognized Philip Hart. 

“Am Iso changed that you have all forgotten 
me?’ He entered the room without ceremony 
as he spoke, and I had left a motherly, wetcom- 
ing kiss upon his cheek as Mrs. Clare came for- 
ward and greeted him, appearing quite embar- 
rassed as she did 0. Poor Ally stood leaning 
against the wall for support, but calling all a wo- 
man’s pride to her aid, she received him with a 
cold and distant manner. He appeared not to 
notice it, but said, in a tender and manly way: 

“Ally, it is a long time since we met—I never 
inquired for you, because I thought you was the 
wife of another.” A low eob burst from poor 
Ally. “An old neighbor arrived from Bradford 
some six weeks since, and stopped in Philadel- 
phia. From him I learned all. I am now here 
to ask your forgiveness for ever having wronged 
you in thought.” 

“Why should you ask my forgiveness, Mr. 
Hart?” she said, proudly. 

The young stranger had come close to Philip 
and placed her hand beseechingly upon his 
shoulder. 

“Ally,” said he, “let this sweet girl plead in 
nty behalf. Wont you listen to my—” But 
Ally had fainted. 

What is the use of prolonging the story? You 
can imagine the happy scene that followed, bet- 
ter than I can describe it. Little Ally recovered 
to learn that Philip’s cousin wasn't his wife, and 
that he had ever remained true to her ; the report 
of his approaching marriage having been mere 
idle talk. He had come to England to claim lit- 
tle Ally for his wife, and his cousin had accom- 
panied him, to see the land that was hallowed in 
the memories of her parents. 

I delayed my journey for another week in order 
to attend my little Ally’s wedding. It was a 
merry affair, and every one enjoyed himself to his 
heart’s content. Well, if I had remained in Brad- 
ford how lonely I would have been bfter my dear 
friends. Three weeks after the wedding Mrs. 
Clare accompanied her children to their home in 
the New World, where she is now the happiest 
grandmother living. 


MY COUSIN ADA. 
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MY COUSIN ADA. 
BY MARGARET VEENE. 


Wuen papa forbade Charley Hamilton the 
house, I was both glad and sorry—so much 60, 
that I could hardly tell which feeling predom- 
inated. Glad, because although every one cleo 
in the house (with one exception) supposed his 
visits were on my account, J knew that Ada, my 
little pink and white faced doll of a cousin, was 
the magnet which attracted him, and it did me a 
world of good to spite her; yet sorry for the 
reason that his handsome face had bewitched 
me, and to have it banished from my sight was a 
continual pain which only those who love can 
understand. To be sure, I might have set it all 
right and had him back in a twinkling, if I had 
had the will or the wish to explain ; for, alhough 
papa objected to having a poor clerk for a son- 
in-law, he wouldn’t have uttered a word of re- 
monstrance, or raised a single obstacle in his 
way, had he known him to be only a suitor for 
the hand of his penniless niece. The match was 
a very suitable one for her, and we were all tired 
of having her in the family. 

Perhaps I ought not to say all. The children 
were mighty fond of her. She had a fawning, 
sweet way with them, that mado them take to 
her wonderfully. The baby would lie in her 
arms and coo and laugh by the hour together, 
while if I touched it, it would squall itself black 
in the face (the obstinate little thing!) and kick 
ita feet-—vigorous ones they were too, let me tell 
you, for such tiny ,bits of things—into my side 
and stomach, till I was glad enough to drop 
her; though perhaps that wasn’t much to be 
wondered at, seeing that I never noticed it only 
when we had visitors, and even then was mor- 
tally afraid of her tumbling my silks and tearing 
my laces. 

And then papa himself—hard and unyielding 
as he was to the rest of us—his own family, too 
—was always kind to Ada, and never thought 
his dressing-gown properly aired, or his slippera 
half warmed, unless she was around to see to 
them. I don’t think he half understood, him- 
self, the influence the artful creature had gained 
over him, with her pretty, wheedling ways and 
soft words. I have known him to take her in 
his arms, or draw her down upon his knee, as I, 
his own daughter, could not remember of being 
taken since I was a little child, and fondle her 
bright hair (I used to envy her her hair—it was 
so long and thick and golden!) and kiss her 
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cheeks and oyes and lips, right before mama’s 
face and mine; and if we ventured to say & 
word about it, he would turn upon us with one of 
those queer, stern looks of his, which always 
maade me feel so uncomfortably, and ask us if he 
was to be compelled to beg our permission every 
time he wished to kiss his dead sister’s child— 
his dead sister, who had been kinder to him 
while she lived, asd trner to him, even in her 
memory, after she was dead, than his own wifo 
and daughter. 

I think this was why we hated her so—mama 
and I! At any rate, I had determined to thwart 
her in her mancuverings after Charley Ham- 
ilton—partly because I knew (though she had 
never given me her confidence—trust a woman 
to read another woman’s heart!) that there was 
no other way I could wound her eo deeply and 
surely, and partly, as I said before, because I 
was bewitched, ‘and in spite of his poverty and 
my aristocratic breeding, would sooner have 
married Charley than @ lord duke. 

“T can’t see why a man is the worse for being 
poor!” I said, defiantly, at the breakfast-table 
the next morning after papa informed us that he 
had warned Mr: Hamilton to discontinue his 
visits. 

My remark occasioned quite a variety of. feel- 
ing among my hearers, if I may judge from the 
different expressions of countenance. I saw 
Ada’s face brighten, and there was a cordial 
“thank you, cousin,” in the sparkling blue eyes 
she turned towards me. Mama gave her plates 
listle push, as if in her astonishment she could 
think of nothing else to do, andthen leaned back 
in ber chair with a surprised—“ hear the child!” 
Brother Frank held up both hands and whistled, 
and papa, abstractedly soaking a burnt maffin in 
his coffee, asked me a little curtly if “1 hadn’t 
changed my mind since the time I broke off my 
engagement with Henry Kimball because his 
father failed in business ?” 

“But Henry Kimball and Charley Hamilton 
are eo unlike each other, I persisted, pretending 
not to notice the half smile that ran round the 
table-at my father’s words, though I couldn’t 
help the angry color mounting up to my cheeks. 

“To be sure,” my father replied, crustily. 

“Tf a man is honorable and intelligent and 
manly, I can’t see the wisdom or beauty of tarn- 
ing him out of doors, simply because he is poor, 
which is plainly no fault of his, since every- 
body would be rich if they could.” 

T had that grateful light smiling out of Ada’s 
eyes again, and for a moment I thought she was 
going to reach her hand across the table to me 
for very sympathy and gladness, because I was 
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Charley’s champion. Her little white, tender 
hand! I could have set my teeth through it that 
blessed instant with envy and rage. 

“Can any one inform me of the exact time 
when the democratic principle began to germi- 
nate in Miss Helen’s character?” inquired my 
father, with an unmistakable touch of irony in his 
voice. 

There was no reply to this pleasantry, and 
after a moment’s silence, he continued, speaking 
in a graver tone: 

“Perhaps I was a little hard on the boy, and 
rather hasty—what do you say, puss? ’tisn’t too 
late to have him back yet.” 

Puss was his favorite name for my cousin, and 
a stranger seeing the fond, half-playfal smile with 
which he turned towards her as he spoke, would 
have thought her a favorite daughter, and me the 
dependent niece. 

“Why, uncle—” she began, in her gentle, 
coaxing voice. 

I knew it would never do to let her go on with 
what she had to say. 

“La, papa!” I exclaimed, interrupting her— 
how the warm, resentful color flickered up to her 
brows at my rudeness !—‘ you needn’t ask Ada. 
She can’t be supposed to make an impartial 
judge, since she hates the very ground he 
treads on.” 

“ Whew! It isn’t like puss to hate anybody! 
‘What's the reason ?”” 

“I don’t know, Iam sure, papa,” I answered, 
laughing maliciously to see Ada drop her head, 
60 that her curls would screen the vivid crimson 
of her cheeks, “unless she overheard what he 
said to me yesterday about her being vain and 
verdant. It was rather cruel of him, after flirt- 
ing with her so steadily for the past three weeks. 
It’s a wonder I haven’t been jealous. I 
shouldn’t have allowed it, only Ada, little goose, 
was so unsophisticated and received his attentions 
80 seriously, and it was such rare sport for him, 
that I enjoyed the fan from nothing but 
sympathy.” 

Ada lifted her face and turned it full upon me 
with such a white, shocked look, that I saw in- 
stantly she put full faith in all I had said, and 
did not so much as mistrust the game I was 
playing. Hor babyish mouth whitened and 
quivered for a moment, and she put her hand up 
suddenly to her forehead, as though a quick pain 
had flashed through it. Then I saw her eyes 
dilate and brighten, till they seemed fairly to 
emit sparks of fire. Her face flushed up hotly 
(I never knew her to have such a magnificent 
color before), and rising hastily from the table, 
she ran from the room, without a word. 
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“By Jupiter, if he has been trifling with that 
child, I’ break his neck!” exclaimed papa, ex- 
citedly, bringing his hand down upon the table 
violently, as the door closed after her. ‘“ The 
rascally, sneaking young—” And leaving the 
sentence unfinished, he also arose from his seat 
and left the room. 

After that, I had a part to play, and I threw 
my whole soul into the effort of playing it well. 
I had staked everything on one desperate throw. 
If I won—well and good. If I lost!—but I 
dared not think of the depths of shame and self- 
humiliation into which I should sink in such a 
case. 

For a time, I was successful. If Charley sent 
tender billet-doux to my cousin, they passed 
through the servant’s hands into mine, but went 
no farther. An old cast-off silk gown or two 
repaid Bridget for her share in the duplicity. If 
he sent her flowers, I wore them on my bosom 
and in my hair, as proudly as though they had 
not rightfully belonged to the woman I detested. 
If, once in a while, she came down pale and 
heavy-eyed of a morning, as though she had 
wept all night, I noticed it was invariably after I 
had boasted to her of his gallantry and devotion, 
and begged her in pretended terror not to betray 
me to my father. Evidently though she believed 
he held her in contempt, her womanly pride 
could not quite conquer her love, and it gave me 
a kind of fierce triumph to know it. 

As for Mr. Hamilton, I shunned him at firet, 
and that was no hard matter, as he never came 
to the house, and we seldom mit incompany. I 
dared not make my plot too intricate at the com- 
mencement, for although I had determined to 
win him atall hazards, I thougkt it wiser to work 
cautiously. When I had managed Ada—killed 
ont by deception and intrigue the last particle of 
affection from her heart (in my spite, I was quite 
willing to have the task a lingering one), it would 
be time to work out the other half of my 
scheme ! 

But one morning—it was about six woeks 
after the conversation above recorded—there 
came a note of more than usual importance. It 
contained a passionate avowal of love—not a 
labored and wordy affair, but brief, manly, elo- 
quent, and sweet cnongh to have won a different 
heart from hers. In conclusion, he said he could 
bear her silence and apparent indifference no 
longer. It was getting to be nothing short of 
torture. He loved her—he helieved she loved 
him. If she was afraid of that old ogre of an 
uncle, just let him (Charley) know. He would 
turn the world upside down bat he would win 
her, if she cared enough for him to let him make 
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the attempt. Would she not grant him an inter- 
view? If she would only ran down to the foot 
of the garden while the rest of the family wore 
at dinner, he— 

I stopped there, and thrust the note into my 
work-basket, for I heard Ada’s step at the’ door. 
She came in, looking so downcast and meek that 
1 hated her worse than ever. She had taken the 
baby from the narse’s arms in the hall, and was 
laughing at and caressing it as she entered the 
room. But when she saw the bouquet in my 
hand (it had come with the note), the smile 
faded from her lip and the sparkle from her eye. 
She seated herself silently and bent her pale face 
down over the child, to conceal, as I thought, a 
gush of tears. I doubt if she had known the 
whole truth even then, whether she would have 
had sufficient spirit to forego her affected amia- 
bility long enough to resent it. As it was, she 
sighed heavily, while the baby, as if understand- 
ing her change of mood, put its little hands up 
against her cheeks in mute, infantile pity, and 
then crowed with all its might to attract her 
attention. 

My plan was formed on the instant. When 
the dinner-hour arrived, I excused myself on the 
plea of a headache, and declaring that I needed a 
breath of sweet out-door ‘air to freshen my spirits, 
put on my hat and ran into the garden. How 
redly the June roses blushed along my path ! and 
with what shy grace the pansies—those untiring 
little milliners—held up their gold and purple 
hoods for the sun to criticise! But somehow 
flowers and sunshine, and even the gay birds 
twittering in the branches above wy head, con- 
nected themselves, in spite of me, with my 
thoughts of Ada, and so displeased me. 

Once out of sight of the house, I strolled on 
more leisurely, till 1 came in sight of a tall, 
waiting figure, standing in the shadow of the 
high shrubbery at the foot of the garden. It 
needed but one glance to assure me that Charley 
Hamilton was true to his appointment. That 
handsome, erect form and proudly carried head, 
could belong to no one else in the world. 

He sprang forward eagerly when he heard my 
step, but I was not slow to notice the shade of 
disappointment that crossed his face as he dis- 
covered that it was I, and not my cousin, who 
approached him. I enjoyed his discomtiture for 
& moment, and then suid softly, putting my finger 
on my lip with a playful signal of secrecy : 

“Ada sent me, Mr. Hamilton!” 

He was all gratitude in an instant, and then all 
anxiety, overwhelming me with questions. Was 
Ada ill? No, quite well. Was she afraid of 
displeasing her uncle ? 


Not at all. He looked 
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a little discori¢erted and uneasy at that, as though 
thinking nothing short of some such motive 
could excuse her for sending a substitute, instead: 
of coming herself. I liked to prolong his stay, 
and so gave him no information beyond what he 
asked. 

“My note was received, I suppose?” he in- 
quired at length, biting his full under-lip with ill- 
concealed impatience. 

“O, yes!” I answered, readily. If he had 
only known by whom ! 

“And you are in her confidence, Miss Draper?” 

I bowed acquiescence. If he had only imsg- 
ined how! 

“And you have a message for me?” 

I bowed again. If he had but suspected what! 

There was a short, embarrassed silence after 
that. I saw the proud color creep slowly up to 
his face, showing its unsteady stain even through 
the brown and silken beard; and the hands, 
which he had unconsciously clasped together in 
his eagerness, trembled visibly. I knew what 
hope and what fear it was that agitated him so, 
and the knowledge gave me a desperate and 
unscrupulous courage. 

“What if I should tell you that my cousin 
Ada was as false and heartless, as she is beauti- 
ful and bewitching ?” 

The crimson wavered to white in his face, but 
that was the only effect my words produced. 

“should say you told an untruth!” he an- 
swered decisively, without so mach as changing 
his position or removing his eyes from mine. 

‘The cool hauteur of his manner, and his firm 
faith in Ada, baffled me. I hardly knew how to 
proceed. 

“J see you are not prepared for what I came 
to communicate, Mr. Hamilton,” I said, affect- 
ing a sadness I did not feel, and turning slowly 
away from him. ‘I will be merciful.” 

Bat as I was moving off, he sprang forward 
and caught my arm. 

“Tell me all you came to teH, whatever it is,” 
he said, in a hurried, agitated way. : 

“T cannot. I have not the courage.” 

“Tell me!” he persisted. 

“You will not believe me if Ido; you have 
said as mach.” 

His hold of my arm tightened. 

“Tell me!” he repeated, imperiously. 

“ You cannot bear it.” 

“Tell me!” He fairly shook me in his impa- 
tience. “Iam not in a mood tobe trifled with.” 

“ Well, then, release my arm,” I suid. 

He stepped back, loosening his hold of my 
wrist a9 he did so, and coloring at his own 
vehemence. . 
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“But just let me assure you,” I said, softly, 
drooping my eyelids before his earnest gaze, 
* that you have my sympathy and respect. If 
the rest of my family have a false pride that 
would keep them back from seknowledging you 
as an equal, I, at least, am capable of appreciating 
and admiring true worth and manliness, asiile 
from pecuniary distinctions. Please remember 
that, Mr. Hamilton.” 

I reached out my hand to him asI spoke. He 
lifted it respectfully to his lips, and though I 
knew it was only a formal gallantry, the kiss 
thrilied throayh my blood electrically. 

“And now let me tell you that it was ‘at Ada’s 
instigation that papa forbade you the house. 
She made your attontions the matter of common 
jest, and when a richer lover came along, took 
this method of ridding hetself of them. You—” 

“It is false! Do not believe her, Charley! 
As God hears me, it is false!” 

I whirled suddenly about. Behind me, with 
an open note in her hand, stood Ada—waxen- 
white as though risen from the dead—her great, 
dilating blue eyes looking straight beyond me to 
her lover, with a wistful, adoring glance I shall 
never while I Jive forget. The next moment he 
opened his arms to her, and with a faint cry she 
sprang past me into them. 

Even then I might have conquered, had I set 
my woman’s wit to work. But to sec her lying 
there, clinging to his heart, nestling her face to 
his shoulder ; to see him hold her im that strong, 
close clasp, as though he defied death itself to 
wrest her from him, was more than I could bear. 
In my mad fury I sprang forward and struck lier 
fall in the face with my clenched hand. I would 
hare repeated the blow, bat Charles Hamilton 
snatched my hand with @ gripe that made me 
wince, and held me off. 

“It is well for you that. you are a woman, 
Helen Draper!” he exclaimed, trying to con- 
trol his voice, which, in spite of him, was husky 
with passion. “I advise you to go into the house.” 

And I did go, not because he advised me to, 
but for the reason that just then I conld think of 
nothing better to do. O, how I hated them botlr! 

The worst had not come even then, I have 
not been able to solve the mystery of my father’s 
conduct to this day, bat when Ada refused to be 
married without his sanction, and Charles went 
to him, he not only yielded a ready consent, but 
gave Ada a handsome dowry, and the next day 
announced his intention of taking Charles as a 
partner. .What he meant by it, I am at a loss to 
know. I suppose it was some of that artful 
Ada’s doings. And I was forced, out of consid- 
eration for our relationship, to go to the wedding! 


c 
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NEVER ACT A FALSEHOOD, 

Many respectable people, think lightly of the 
sin of deception, if no words of falsehood are. ut- 
tered. But the Bible recognizes no moral dis- 
tinction between lying acts and lying words, and 
a stern moral integrity will judge them equally 
blameworthy. The following anecdote illustrates 
the uprightness of the Duke of Wellington: 

Being afflicted with deafness in his left ear, he 
applied to Mr. Stevenson, an aurist, whose oper- 
ation not only failed, but placed his patient in 
imminent danger, from which he was. sayed by 
the timely aid of Dr. Hume. The grief and mor- 
tification of Mr. Stevenson, when he heard of the 
results of his practice, knew no bounds. He has- 
tened to Apsley House, and being admitted’ to 
the duke’s presence, expressed, himself, as any 
right-minded person under the circumstances 
would have done. But he was instantly stopped, 
though in the kindest manner. 

“Don’t say a word about it; you acted for 
the best; iphas been unfortunate, no doubt, for 
both of us, but you are not to blame.” 

Grateful for this reception, Mr. Stevenson went 
on to say, “ But it will be the ruin of me. Nobod: 
will employ me any more, when they hear that 
have been the cause of such suffering and danger 
to your grace.” 

“ Why should they hear anything about it?” 
replied the duke; “keep your own counsel, and 
depend upon it I wont say a word to any one.” 

“ Then your grace will allow me to aitend you 
as usual, which will show them that you haye 
not withdrawn your confidence from me.” 

“No,” replied the duke, still firmly; “I can’t 
do that, for that would be a lie.” 

So strong, even in a case which made no com- 
mon appeal to his generosity, was the duke’s love 
of truth. He would not act a falschood any more 
than he would speak one.-—Life of Wellington, 








———— 
INDUSTRY IN SWITZERLAND, 

A correspondent thus writes from Geneya, 
Switzerland :—“ The whole population appears 
to be prosperously engaged in some kind of in- 
dustrial occupation, chiefly in jewelry and watch 
making. Women and children even are able to 
earn money by some particular branch of these 
manufactures. Children of ten years éarn five or 
six francs a week, and after a little time as much 
as ten or more, Many girls support themselves 
by painting on enamel, or by engraving, and al- 
most every member of a family contributes a por- 
tion towards the common stock. Upward of 
100,000 watches are manufactured annually by 
the 6000 workmen engaged in the business. The 
town has besides 60 goldsmiths’ shops. ‘Trinkets 
and jewelry are nowhere so cheap as in Geneva. 
A good journeyman earns from 80 to 40 francs a 
week. Division of labor is carried to a great ex- 
tent, since about 80 different-machines unite their 
labor ia the production ofa watch. Perhaps there 
is no provincial town in Europe having a greater 
amountof wealth. I haveseen an estimate made 
by one of the bankers, which gives eighty-one 
millionaires in a population of less than 60,000, 
the inhabitants of the Canton.” —Lclectic. 





AFFLICTION. 
Heaven but tries our virtue by affliction; 
As oft the cloud that wraps the present hour 
Serves but to lighten all our future days.—Brownn. 
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[oarerma.)] 
TO MARTI. 








Come home to me! 
Live watched for thee, 
‘And my heart is weary with waiting long; 
The moonlight falls 
On our cottage walls, 
Bat I hear not, as erst, thy famillar song. 


Have I watched in vain? 
Shall I never again 
Hear thy light, quick step on our cottage floor? 
‘Will thy soft, luw voice 
‘Make our hearts rejoice, 
And thy presence cheer us, nevermore? 


Will thy footsteps free 
Never stray with me, 

To gather bright flowers to wreathe thy brow? 
Loop up thy hair, 
‘With ite ringlets fatr, 

For thou art a wife, and a mother, now! 


Let thy baby rest, 
As now, on thy breast: 

‘Thou mayst look on her with a mother’s pride; 
And thy fond eyes gase 
On the noble face 

Of him who now walks by thy side. 


He is good and true— 
0, joy to you! 
‘Though you have left us, our elster-band : 
‘We may never tell, 
For we loved thee well, 
How we miss at home thy busy hand. 


Let the little bird, 
Who thy glad voice heard, 

And flew from heaven to cheer thy home; 
Let her leave « place, 
For each loved one's face, 

In thy heart, when the olden memories.come. 


Let no care-cloud now 
Hover over thy brow, 
For care makes wrinkles, people say ; 
But sunshine shed 
Round Joshua's head, 
‘Thy mpiles will brighten the darkest day. 
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BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 


Ow a fine morning in the month of October, 
the large clipper ship White Swan, commanded 
by Captain Edward Morton, and bound to Cal- 
cutta, was standing out of Boston harbor under 
topsails and courses. The active crew were bus- 
ily at work, loosing topgallantsails, royals, jibs, 
and staysaile, in obedience to the rapid com- 
mands of the pilot; and the deck presented the 
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usual scene of direful confusiert, inseparable 
from an outward bound vessel just leaving port. 

The commander of the ship, a fine-looking 
mean somewhat past the prime of life, stood be- 
aide the weather mizzen rigging engaged in com- 
versation with a young geatleman who had taken 
passage in the ship, hoping that his health, which 
had been considerably impaired by dissipation 
and a free indulgence in fashionable vices, might 
be restured by a sea veyage. A lovely maiden, 
apparently abont seventeen years of age, leaned 
upon the captain’s arm and gased with great im 
terest upon the scene around her, and the busy 
operations of the crew on deck and aloft.. She 
whs the only daughter of Captain Morton, who 
was a widower, his wife having died when t wir 
daughter was but an infant. He had nevermar 
ried again, but had bestowed his individual affec- 
tion upon Cora, whom he almost idolized. Until 
the present time, she had romaimed at various 
seminaries and academies during her father’s 
absence at sea; but, feeling unable to be longer 

deprived of her presence, he had at length de- 
cided that she should accompany him upor his! 
next East India voyage. 

Foremost among the crew in springing aloft, 
or laying out upon the yards at the pilot’s com- 
mand, was a handeome, athletic youth, whose 
whole appearance indicated that he was infinitely 
superior, in every respect, to seamen in general; 
while his graceful and easy bearing was such as 
to warrant the belief that he had been accustomed 
to society far more réfined than that of a ship’s 
forecastle—and yet his intelligence in compre- 
hending the pilot’s orders, and promptness and 
skill in obeying them, proved him to be “ every 
inch a sailor.” 

He had already attracted the notice of Captain 
Morton, who hed pointed him out to his passen- 
ger, Mr. Atherton, as a fine specimen of the 
young American sailor. Cora, also, had ob- 
served him, as sheeame aboard the ship and had 
scarcely lost sight of him during the passage 
down the harbor. But it was neither his hand- 
some figure and classic features, nor his grace- 
ful and agilo motions as he passed from one por- 
tion of the rigging to another, that caused her to 
regard him so constantly and with such evident 
interest; for as she gazed after. him, as he as- 
cended the rigging with a firm and confident 
tread, an expression of doubt and perplexity 
passed over her fair countenance, as if she had 
reeognized in the young sailor a familiar ac- 
quaintance, and yet was at a loss to account for 
his appearance at that time and place. 

Such was indeed the fact. The young man’s 
features, even at a distance, seemed familiar to 
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Cora, and only the sailor’s dress which he wore, 


caused her to doubt his identity with the person 
whom he 80 closely resembled for a single 
moment ; but when the order was given to loose 
away the mizzen-topgallanteail, and the young 
sailor bounded aft to obey it, passing close by the 
side of Cora, and her eyes met his for an instant 
in a quick glance of recognition, all doubt im- 
mediately vanished ; for in him she recognized a 
former schoolmate for whom she had entertained 
a strong friendship, and a bright blush suffused 
her cheek at the thought of his probable motives 
in joining her father’s ship in the capacity of a 
foremast hand. 

At length the pilot left the ship, under fall 
sail, and shortly afterward she had sunk the last 
point of the familiar coast astern, and was fairly 
atsea. Cora soon retired below to escape the 
bustle and confusion of the deck, and ere many 
hours, had begun to experience the prostrating 
effecta of that terror of ocean voyagers—le malade 
du la mes. Several days passed before she was 
able to appear again on deck; but in the mean- 
time she had received, through the steward, a 
note from the young sailor whose real name was 
Henry Bernard, but who had shipped under the 
alias of Frank Wileon, begging her to grant him 
an interview at the earliest possible opportunity, 
that he might explain to her his motives in be- 
coming a sailor on board the White Swan, and 
informing her that such an interview might be 
secretly arranged by the assistance of the 
steward. He aiso requested ber to keep his se- 
cret, and not by word or look betray to her father 
the fact that she had ever known him. 

This note created a strange tumult in the 
young girl’s bosom ; but it did not, in the least, 
displease her. She had known Henry Bernard 
for two years, and had perfect confidence in his 
honor ; and, although she could not fuil to com- 
prehend that he had joined her father’s ship on 
her account, and that such a course looked very 
mach like a tacit declaration of love, she 
answered his note and consented to grant him 
the desired interview at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

Henry Bernard had been a student at the 
same academy with Cora Morton for the past two 
years; but no one, either among the faculty or 
his fellow-students, knew anything of his ante- 
cedents. His manner was somewhat reserved, 
and he had never spoken, even to Cora, of his 
family connections. Many of his schoolmates 
attributed his reserve to pride, and disliked him 
accordingly ; but between Cora and himself the 
warmest friendship had always existed. They 
had been drawn together by that mysterious 
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instinct which enables one to recognize a conge- 
nial spirit upon the briefest acquaintance, and 
their friendship had daily strengthened, as their 
intercourse grew more and more familiar. But 
althougt they had become strongly attached to 
each other, Henry had never spoken to Cora of 
love ; and perhaps neither had ever realized that 
their’s was anything more than a common 
friendship. 

As soon as Cora was able to come on deck, 
she found opportanity for a private interview with 
Henry Bernard, and eagerly listened to his ex- 
planation of the causes which had led him to 
leave his studies and become a common sailor. 
He informed her that he had never known the 
nature of his attachment to her until after their 
separation ; that he had then discovered that he 
loved her with his whole heart and soul, and 
could never be happy without her. Previous to 
his acquaintancé with her, he had made one sea- 
voyage—intending to follow the sea as a profes- 
sion ; but his father had desired him to first pur- 

suc his studies until he had fitted himself for en- 
tering college, promising that, when he had done 
this, he should be allowed to carry out his orig- 
inal intention if he still desired it. 

He had nearly finished his preparatory course 
of study, when Cora departed from the school ; 
and he immediately resolved to become a sailor 
on board her father’s ship, under an assumed 
name, where he could enjoy the happiness of see- 
ing his beloved Cora every day, and of being 
able to pretect her in time of danger. He said 
much more than this, but we have neither time 
nor space for a detailed account of that stolen in- 
terview upon the lee side of the White Swan’s 
quarter-deck, and wil] briefly state its results. 

Before the maiden again retired to her state- 
room, she had confessed her love to Henry Ber- 
nard; and, with the blue rolling waves of the 
Atlantic around them, and the star-spangled can- 
opy of heaven above, the youthful lovers had 
exchanged vows of eternal devotion and con- 
stancy. It was resolved, however, that nothing 
of this should be known to Captain Morton, 
who, as Bernard well knew, would regard with 
scorn and indignation the presumptuous sailor 
who had dared aspire to the love of the danghter 
of his captain; and ere the lovers separated, a 
system of correspondence and frequent private in- 
terviews had been duly arranged. 





The White Swan had been nearly two weeks 
at sea, and was fast approaching the vicinity of 
the stormy Bermudas, when a violent gale arose 
which lasted for several days. On the fourth 
day, however, the wind abated to a considerable 
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extent ; and during the afternoon, Cora, who had 
been confined below by the severity of the 
weather, ventured on deck. Mr. Atherton, the 
passenger of whom we have previously spoken, 
immediately seated himself by her side and ex- 
erted all his conversational powers—which were 
considerable—in the hope of making a favorable 
first impression upon the innocent and suscep- 
tible girl ; for he had become deeply enamored 
of Cora at first sight, and had resolved, with all 
the intensity of his powerful will, to win her be- 
fore the voyage was ended. 

The ship had been scudding, for several days, 
under a close-reefed main topsail, foresail and 
spanker ; but now the wind had fallen consider- 
ably, although the waves still rolled mountains 
high, and Captain Morton decided to set the fore 
and mizzen topsails with a close reef in each. 
An order to this effect was given, and several of 
the watch hastened aft to loose the mizzen top- 
sail. Among them was Henry Bernard, and as 
he passed by the aide of Cora, a meaning glance 
was exchanged between the lovers, which, al- 
though unobserved by the captain, was not lost 
upon Mr. Atherton, who instantly resolved to 
watch the young sailor, henceforth, with an 
eagle eye—hoping to make some discovery 
which would result in his own benefit. 

Soon after this, Cora arose from her seat, and 
carefully holding by the lifelines stretched aft, 
crossed the deck to the head of the companion- 
way stairs, when she grasped a railing for sap- 
port, and stood for several minutes gazing in ad- 
miration upon the wild scene around her. 

Mr. Atherton followed her, and courteously 
offered her the support of his arm, which she 
politely declined—for she felt toward him already 
an instinctive aversion—whereupon he walked 
hastily forward and joined Captain Morton at 
the break of the poop, where the latter was en- 
gaged in giving orders in regard to setting the 
topsails. 

Suddenly, through the carelessness of the 
helmsinan, a huge wave, which had towered fur 
& moment above the weather-quarter of the ves- 
sel, burst upon the deck, and swept athwart ship 
with resistless force. At that moment Cora had 
been looking in the opposite direction; and the 
roar of the billow, as it fell upon the deck, star- 
tled her so much that she let go her hold upon 
the railing of the companion-way, and the briny 
flood instantly swept her to leeward. In another 
moment she would have been dashed into the 
foaming sea, had not a strong arm encircled her 
waist, and drawn her quickly inboard. Henry 
Bernard had been descending the rigging at the 
moment when the wave came aboard, and had 
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nearly reached the deck, when he beheld the fear- 
fal peril of his beloved Cora. With a single 
bound he was at her side, aud, grasping the miz- 
zen shrouds with one hand and embracing her 
slender waist with the other, was able to resist 
the force of the torrent until it had emptied iteelt 
again into the sea from the lee side, when he 
immediately conducted her to the companion- 
way. 

Both Captain Morton and Mr. Atherton had 
observed Cora’s danger just as Henry Bernard 
sprang to her rescue; but, being at a distance 
from her, neither of them could have rendered 
her the slightest assistance. As the young sailor, 
after receiving the whispered thanks of Cora 
and a warm pressure of her hand, was about to 
hasten forward, Captain Morton stopped him and 
expressed his gratitude for the inestimable ser- 
vice he had just rendered him in saving his 
daughter from a watery grave—promising him 
that he should be rewarded, at a future time, © 
with something more substantial than words. 

The young man modestly declared that he had 
done nothing more than his duty required, and 
that the consciousness of having saved Cora’s 
life was, of itself, an ample reward. He soon 
left the quarter-deck, and, as he turned to depart, 
he caugLt the eye of Mr. Atherton fixed upon 
him with an unmistakable expression of hatred 
and malice, which evidently boded him no good. 
At first, he was at a loss to comprehend the 
cause of this enmity toward himself; but sud- 
denly a suspicion of the truth flashed upon his 
mind, and he immediately decided that Atherton - 
desired to win the affections of Cora Morton, and 
was angry because another had rendered her & 
service which must entitle him to her gratitude 
and estcem. 





One hundred and ten days had elapsed since 
the White Swan sailed from America, when the 
welcome sight of the lowlands about the mouth 
of the Hoogly River gladdened the eyes of her 
passengers and crew. As she approached the 
Saugor light-ship, a pilot was taken aboard from 
one of the brigs which are constantly cruising 
in the vicinity of the Sand Heads, and, at his 
suggestion, the ship’s ensign was immediately 
set at the starboard foreyard arm, as a signal for 
asteamer; for the wind was blowing directly 
down the river, and it would be difficult, as well 
as dangerous, to attempt to beat up to the city. 

In a few hours more, the ship was ploughing 
the sacred waters of the Hoogly in the wake of a 
powerful iron steamboat; and on the afternoon 
of the third day after she had entered the river, 
she was lying, securely moored, in the swift 
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running river, nearly opposite the dry-docks of 
the East India Company in the city of Calcutta. 

Here she remained for nearly two months; 
and as seamen were in great demand at that 
time, and wages were unusually high, her entire 
crew, with the exception of Henry Bernard, 
and all her officers, except the chief mate, de- 
serted the ship. Captain Morton did not imme- 
diately ship another crew, as he preferred wait- 
ing until the ship was ready for sea; and in the 
meantime a crew of Lascars, or native seamen, 
were set at work aboard, while Henry Bernard, 
who had proved himself well worthy of the post, 
was elevated to the rank of second mate. This 
was a most fortunate event, as, by making him 
an inmate of the cabin, it enabled him frequently 
to have intercourse with Cora upon terms of 
familiarity and equality. During the outward 
passage, the lovers had held frequent secret inter- 

. Views ; but, as yet, Captain Morton had not the 
slightest suspicion of the relations existing be- 
tween them. 7 

Mr. Atherton, however, had watched them 
with a jealous eye, and had at length discovered 
their secret. The knowledge that they were be- 
trothed lovers, however, only encouraged him to 
pursue with the greater energy his designs upon 
Cora ; for he knew that she wished to conceal 
her love for Henry Bernard from her father, 
and, by threats of exposure, he sought to gain 
unlimited power over the innocent and virtuous 
girl. 

In this he was to some extent successful, for 
when Cora discovered that he knew of her fre- 
quent interviews with Henry Bernard, the fear 
of exposure compelled her to treat him less 
coldly than she had formerly done, while it in- 
creased the feelings of scorn and aversion which 
she had previously cherished against him. 

Atherton was a self-willed, unprincipled man, 
and did not scraple to use his power to the fullest 
éxtent; but he had never yet dared to openly 
-avow his passion to Cora, who hated as well as 
feared him. 

One Sunday afternoon, while the ship remained 
at Calcutta, the captain and his mate went 
ashore, leaving the ship in charge of Henry Ber- 
natd. Cora chose to remain aboard, and, as 

father had left the ship, re- 
tired to the after-cabin to spend the afternoon in 
reading. Bernard, whose duty required him to 
remuin on deck, had seated himself beneath the 
quarter-deck awning with a cigar; while the 
custom-house officer, who was compelled by the 
regulations of the port to remain constantly upon 
the ship, had thrown himself into a hammock in 
the forv-astle, for a comfortable siesta. No other 
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person besides these three was aboard; for Mr. 
Atherton spent the greater part of his time in the 
city, being sometimes absent from the ship for 
many days at atime. On this occasion, how- 
ever, he had met Captain Morton and his mate 
in Tank Square, and being somewhat intox- 
icated, had immediately resolved to pay a visit to 
Cora in her father’s absence. 

He reached the ship and entered the cabin, un- 
observed by the second mate, and was soon en- 
gaged in conversation with Cora, who at once 
perceived that he had been drinking, and wished 
to escape from his presence; but dared not 
arouse his anger by so doing, lest he should fulfil 
his threat of exposure. 

But at length the tone of fuleome flattery in 
which be had at first addressed her, changed to one 
of gross insult, and with flashing eyes and crim- 
soned cheeks, she arose and was about to leave 
the cabin in virtuous indignation, when he sud- 
denly grasped her arm, and placing his hand 
upon her mouth to stifle her cries, attempted to 
kiss her. Cora straggled violently in his grasp, 
but could not prevent his odious caresses ; and 
she was upon the point of fainting from the com- 
bined effects of terror and indignation, when 
Henry Bernard suddenly entered the cabin. He 
stood for a moment paralyzed with astonishment, 
then as he comprehended the position of mat- 
ters, he sprang upon Atherton, and with one 
well-directed blow, laid him prostrate and insen- 
sible upon the floor. Then, clasping the almost 
fainting form of Cora in his arms, he bore her 
to a sofa. 

Athvrton soon recovered from the effects of his 
fall, and as he rose to his feet, he exclaimed, with 
8 fearful oath : 

“You, Miss Cora, shall bitterly: repent the 
events of this afternoon. Yourfather shall know 
of your disgraceful connection with one of his 
servants. As for you, sir, we shall meet again.” 
And he hastily left the ship. 

When Captain Morton returned from the city, 
he was informed by Cora, of the insalt which 
Atherton had offered her, and the service which 
Henry Bernard, or Frank Witson, which was the 
name by which he was still known to all save 
Cora, had aguin rendered her in protecting her 
from the assault of the villain. 

Burning with rage, Captain Morton immedi- 
ately returned to the city to demand the satisfac- 
tion due him from Atherton; but the libertine 
had proved himself a coward as well as a villain, 
for he had disappeared, leaving, however, a letter 
to Captain Morton, informing him of his daugh- 
ter’s attachment to his second mate. After 
vainly seeking the scoundrel at the various 
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places to which he was accustomed to resort, the 
captain returned to the ship, and demanded of 
Cora, if the intelligence contained in Atherton’s 
letter were true. With many blushes, she con- 
fessed that it was, and informed him of the man- 
ner in which she had become acquainted with 
Henry Bernard. 

“You did wrorg, Cora, to conceal this from 
me,” replied her father. ‘However, I have no 
cause to consider the young man unworthy of 
you. I esteem him highly, and if he shall prove 
to be a son of respectable parents, and of good 
reputation himself, I shall offer no opposition to 
your union, at a futare time. I have always 
wished that you might become the wife of a sea- 
captain, and when Bernard shall have attained 
to this position, which he will doubtless be able 
to do in a few years, he shall receive your hand 
in marriage.” 

This unexpected approval of Captain Morton, 
which was immediately communicated to Bern- 
ard, completed the happiness of the youthful 
lovers, and for a time the “‘ course of true love” 
did, indeed, “ run smooth.” 

Nothing was heard of Atherton, during the 
remainder of the White Swan’s stay at Calcutta. 
Fearing the wrath of Captain Morton, he kept 
closely concealed, and at length, after being 
loaded with a valuable cargo of East India 
goods, and manned with an efficient crew, the 
ship set sail on her homeward passage. 

She made a quick passage from the Sand 
Heads to the Cape of Good Hope, and Captain 
Morton hoped to hold the south-east trades as far 
as the equator in the Atlantic Ocean; but the 
ship had scarcely reached the cape, when she ex- 
perienced a succession of northerly and north- 
westerly gales which drove her far out of her 
course. 

In the meantime the mate had, by some means 
become suspicious of mutinous designs on the part 
of the crew, and having informed the captain of his 
suspicions, the latter took the precaution to have 
@ stock of weapons prepared for use and placed 
in readiness for an emergency. The mate con- 
tinued to watch the men closely, but, at length, 
observing no further indications of a spirit of 
insubordination, began to think that he must 
have been mistaken; when, suddenly, during 
the middle watch of a dark night, the entire crew 
rose in open mutiny, and rashing aft, had nearly 
succeeded in entering the cabin, for the purpose 
of murdering or securing the inmates. 

They would have certainly accomplished their 
designs, had not Henry Bernard, who held the 
watch on deck, succeeded in reaching the cabin 
a little in advance of the mutineers, and securely 
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barricading the doors. The captain and other 
mates and the steward were soon aroused, and 
armed fora vigorous defence. The mutineers 
labored under the disadvantage of having no fire- 
arms, having neglected to provide themselves 
with such, not anticipating the slightest difficulty 
in overpowering the few persons aft. 

Captain Morton and his officers soon made 
sad havoc among the ranks of the matineers 
with their fire-arms, and at length, desiring to 
bring the combat to a close with as little blood- 
shed as possible, threw open the cabin door and 
armed with heavy cutlasses, charged with irre- 
sistible force upon the mutineers. Taken com- 
pletely by surprise, they were unable to defend 
themselves, and in a few minutes those who had 
thus far escaped without injury, threw down their 
arms in submission, and when Captain Morton 
requested all who were willing to return to their 
duty on condition of a free pardon, to step aft, 
every man who.was able to walk responded to 
the call. 

The men declared that they had been incited 
to mutiny by a man who had hired them to join 
the ship at Calcatta for the express purpose of 
murdering the captain and his officers. This 
man had been concealed in the forecastle from 
the time the ship sailed, until the attack had been 
made upon the cabin, when he had led them on. 
He had been shot dead during the melee, how- 
ever, and his body was now lying beside the 
mainmast. 

A lantern was immediately brought, and as 
Captain Morton and Henry Bernard bent over 
the body of the dead ringleader, they recognized 
the form and features of Atherton, who had thus 
sought to be revenged upon them, but who had 
80 speedily met a righteous doom ! 

The bodies, of the dead were hastily thrown 
into the sea without form or ceremony, and this 
task had scarcely been accomplished when a vio- 
lent squall caught the ship suddenly aback, car- 
rying away the foremast by the board, as well as 
the fore and mizzen topmast, and laying the 
ship upon her beams ends ! 

Exertions were promptly made to clear away 
the wreck, and by relieving the ship of the pres- 
sure of the sails which still remained upon her, 
to cause her to right; but allto no avail. The 
waves were making a clean breach over her, and 
it was soon discovered that she had sprung 
aleak, and was rapidly filling. 

There was no alternative left but to get the 
boats overboard with all possible haste, and 
trust to them for escape from certain death. The 
late mutineers, awed and subdued by the presence 
of imminent danger, worked like brave men in 
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obedience to the captain’s orders, and the jolly- 
boat, launch and long boat were soon afloat, and 
supplied with provisions. 

The ship was sinking rapidly, and there was 
no time to lose; but when Captain Morton re- 
quested Cora to leave the ship in the first boat, 
she firmly refused to do so, declaring that she 
should remain upon the ship until her father and 
her lover were ready to leave it. All entreaties 
were alike unavailing; and accordingly the long 
boat and launch filled with men, were sent off, 
while only Captain Morton, Cora, and Bernard, 
and one of the crew remained upon the ship, 
designing to leave it in the jolly-boat. A sup- 
ply of provision and water was hestily placed 
in the boat, and when all was ready, Captain 
Morton leaped into the boat for the purpose of 
assisting Cora in her descent over the ship’s 
side; while the foremast hand who had been left 
behind, took his seat in the stern sheets to fend 
the boat off from the ship. : 

At this moment the boat goes high above the 
ship’s rail, upon a huge wave, then it descended 
swiftly into the trough of the sea, snapping the 
lines which held it to the ship, as if they had 
been packthread, and in another moment it was 
rapidly receding from the sinking vessel. With 
a cry of agony, Captain Morton sprang to the 
oars in the hope of being able to pull back to the 
ship; but, in spite of all his efforts, the jolly- 
boat was urged further and farther in the oppo- 
site direction, and at length he threw down the 
oars, and fixed his despairing gaze upon the ill- 
fated ship, whose deck was now on a level with 
the surface of the water. 

Cora and her lover stood at the weather gang- 
way clasped in each other’s embrace, and at the 
sight, the grief-stricken parent covered his face 
with his hands, and sunk down m the boat, al- 
most bereft of reason. At length he cast his 
eyes once more in the direction of the doomed 
vessel, and beheld his daughter waving her hand 
to him in token of eternal farewell. At this mo- 
ment the bows of the water-logged ship reared 
high in air; then she rolled heavily to windward, 
and, with one headlong plange, disappeared for- 
ever in the depths of ocean. 





The wheel of Time is ceaselessly revolving ; 
and whether the passage of the years brings us 
Joy or sorrow, they are ever speeding by, to dis- 
appear one after another in the abyss of the past. 
Eighteen months had elapsed since the loss of 
the White Swan off the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Captain Morton, who, after spending many 
weary days and nights in the open jolly-boat, had 
been picked up by a homeward bound American 
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ship, and carried back to his native land, had 
partially recovered from the firet violence of his 
grief at the sad fate of his beloved daughter; 
but the settled melancholy which had now be- 
come habitual to him, gave evidence that his 
sorrow was still deep and heartfelt. 

Shortly after his retarn to America, he had 
been appointed to the command of another ship 
by his former owners, and had sailed for China. 
During his homeward passage, his ship sprang 
aleak ; but not wishing to put into any port, he 
continued on his course, keeping his pumps go- 
ing nearly half the time, and carrying but a short 
spread of canvass. The passage under sach cir- 
cumstances, was, of course, long and tedious ; 
and ere the ship had reached the equator in the 
Atlantic Ocean, the provisions and water had 
become so nearly exhausted that Captain Mor- 
ton had found it necessary to put the crew upon 
short allowance, which, added to the constant 
labor of pamping rendered their situation ex- 
tremely unpleasant. 

After this time a vigilant lookout was con- 
stantly kept by night and day, in hope that some 
outward bound ship might approach within sight 
of their signals, from which a supply of provis- 
ions and water might be obtained. At length the 
welcome cry of “ Sail ho!” was given one morn- 
ing from the mast head, and in answer to the 
captain’s questions, the lookout man described 
her as a squaro-rigged vessel, standing directly 
towards them. Ina few hours the hull of the 
stranger wes visible from the deck, when a sig- 
nal of distress was set upon Captain Morton’s 
ship, and in answer to which the stranger kept 
off a point and bore down to his relief. 

As the ship ranged up alongside, the main- 
yards of both were braced aback, and Captain 
Morton, springing into the mizzen chains with 
his speaking trampet, thas hailed the stranger, 
which had proved tobe a large clipper ship, bear- 
ing the American ensign at her spanker peak. 

“Ship ahoy! What ship is that, pray ?” 

“The Golden Fleece— Captain Bernard— 
twenty days out from New York, and bound to 
Melbourne. What ship is that?” 

“The Amazon—Captain Morton—homeward 
bound from Canton, in a leaking condition, and 
short of provision. Can you furnish us a 
supply?” . 

“ Ay, ay, sir. Will you come aboard ?” 

“Ay, ay, gir.” And turning to the mate, 
Captain Morton ordered him to have the gig 
manned and got ready for lowering. 

As soon as the boat was in readiness, the cap- 
tain stepped into it, and gave the order to lower 
away. Ina few minutes he was alongside the 
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Golden Fleece, whose commander stood at the 
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mained here for several months, subsisting upon 


gangway to receive him. In the excitement of ! the fruits and fish, which Henry provided by 


the moment, Captain Morton had not heeded the j 


name of the captain of the Golden Fleece ; 
but as he ascended the gangway ladder, ard 
met him face to face, he almost lost his hold 
upon the man ropes, and came near falling back 
into the boat paralyzed with astonishment. 

“Frank Wilson !—Henry Bernard !—is it pos- 
sible? Can tho sea give up its dead?” he 
exclaimed. 

“T am Henry Bernard, once your second mute, 
sir,” replied the young man, as he grasped the 
captain’s hand. 

“ And Cora? Is she too alive, or am 1 dream- 
ing?” murmured Captain Morton, as he gazed 
in Bernard’s face in perfect amazement. 

“Please come with me into the cabin, sir,” 
was the reply. And Captain Morton mechan- 
ically followed the commander of the Golden 
Fleece into the luxurious cabin. 

At his entrance, a beautiful woman, who had 
been seated upon a sofa with a lovely babe in her 
arms, sprang up to meet him ; and the next mo- 
ment he had clasped his loved and long lost Cora 
to his bosom, and was weeping like a child. 

We will not attempt to describe the happy re- 
union of the father and daughter; but will pass 
on to an explanation of the manner in which 
Cora and her lover had been preserved from 
death when the White Swan went down, and a 
brief account of their subsequent adventures. 

When the ship sunk, they were carried down 
with it, locked in each other’s embrace, but suc- 
ceeded at length in rising to the surface, where 
Henry soon bound Cora and himself to a float- 
ing spar. Upon this fragile support, they were 
tossed by the stormy waves for nearly forty-eight 
hours ; but, just as the last spark of hope had 
expired in their bosoms, were cast npon a low, 
sandy shore. With great difficulty they suc- 
ceeded in drawing themselves upon the beach 
beyond the reach of the waves, and speedily re- 
covered sufficient strength to enable them to ex- 
amine the shore ufon which they had been 
thrown. 

To their great joy, they soon found at a little 
distance inland, a spring of water and an abun- 
dance of nourishing fruits. They knew not 
where they were, bat Henry rightly concluded 
that they had been cast upon a point of the west 
coast of Africa. 

No signs of inhabitants were to be seen, and 
after a vain search for the dwellings of human 
beings, they resigned themselves to their fate; 
and constructing a rude shelter, prepared for a 
Crusoe life, upon that desolate strand. They re- 





means of a rade net which he had constructed, 
and daily watching for the welcome sight of a 
sail upon the unbroken expanse of ocean, spread 
out before their dwelling. 

At length a homeward bound English East 
Indiaman approached nearer than usual to the 
shore, and observing their signals, sent a boat to 
their rescue. The commander of the Indiaman 
kindly gave them a passage to England, and sup- 
plied their immediate wants upon their arrival. 
In the meantime Henry wrote home to his fath- 
er, and promptly received an answer to his letter, 
containing a large remittance. Immediately 
upon the receipt of this he took passage for 
home with his wife—for he had married Cora 
directly after their arrival in England. 

Up to this time they had, of course, heard 
nothing of Captain Morton and his crew, and 
had begun to fear that the frail boat in which he 
had embarked from the ill-fated White Swan 
had been overwhelmed in the waves; but upon 
their arrival in America, they learned that he 
had returned, and had sailed again for China. 
Letters were immediately despatched for Canton, 
informing him of the facts just related, but these 
did not reach their destination until he had sailed 
thence for home. 

Soon after Bernard’s return to America, his 
father—who was, by the way, a wealthy ship- 
owner—granted his earnest request for a ship, and 
placed him in command of the Golden Fleece, 
in which his wife accompanied him upon his first 
voyage. The cause of Bernard’s concealment 
of his parentage and connection during his first 
acquaintance with Cora, and his subsequent con- 
duct, was a romantic fancy which he had long 
cherished of withing a wife who could love him 
for himself alone. Hence his concealment of the 
fact that he was the son of a wealthy and influ- 
ential man. 

The Amazon was soon supplied with an abun- 
dance of provision and water from the Golden 
Fleece, and after a tender parting between the 
now happy futher and his newly found children, 
the two veasels separated, and as each headed 
away upon her proper course, their ensigns were 
dipped thrice in token of amity, and a friendly 
farewell. 

When the Amazon arrived at home, Mr. 
Bernard, the father of our hero, waited upon 
Captain Morton, and offered him a partnership 
with him upon equal terms, if he would relin- 
quish the active duties of his profession. The 
captain was greatly surprised at this proposal, 
and frankly informed Mr. Bernard that such an 
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arrangement would scarcely be a just one, as he 
himeelf had no capital whatever. 

“ Sever mind that, captain,” replied Mr. Ber- 
nard. ‘Your experience aod knowledge of 
ships will fully offset the capital which I shall 
employ. Besides this, it will give-me great 
pleasure to be associated in lusiuess with the 
father of my son’s wife, whom I have already 
learned to love as a daughter.” 

At length it was decided that the proposed ar- 
rangement should be carried into effect, and the 
new firm was immediately established under the 
name of Bernard & Morton. 

The Golden Fleece made a remarkably quick 
voyage, and when she returned to America, Mr. 
Bernard endeavored to persuade his son to give 
up the sea, and embark in business ashore, so 
that the entire family might constantly enjoy the 
pleasure of each other's society. This he was 
unwilling todo. He made many voyages in the 
Golden Fleece, often accompanied by his wife; 
but at length, having acquired a competency, 
and having the prospect of a large fortune 
at the death of his father, he resigned his 
command, and took up his residence in a beaw- 
tiful suburban villa, which he had recently pur- 
chased, where he resolved to spend the remainder 
of his life in the enjoyment of his otiun cum 
dignitate. 

The firm of Bernard & Morton continued to 
prosper to an extraordinary degree, and shortly 
after Henry gave up the daties of his profession 
they too retired from business, and took up their 
abode with their dutiful children, the stadent- 
sailor and the Caprain’s Daveursr. 

a 


FROLIO OF FOOTS. 


This celebrated humorist, while educating at 
Worcester College, Oxford, fofmd in the head of 
it, Dr. Gower, a highly suitable subject for one 
of his droll devices. Observing that the rope of 
the chapel bell was allowed to hang near the 
ground, in an open space where cows were some- 
times kept for the night, he suspended a wisp of 
hay to it, and the consequence was that some 
one of the animals never failed to seize the hay 
before morning, and so produced a most unsea- 
sonable and mysterious ringing of the bell. A 
solemn consultation took place for the elucidation 
of the portentous circumstance; and Gower 
having undertaken, with the sexton, to sit up all 
night for the purpose of catching the delinquent, 
disclosed the nature of the jest by pouncing out 

n the poor cow, and had the hearty laugh of 
all Oxford to reward him for his pains.— 
Examiner. 

+ e+e + 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
‘When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there —Daaxn. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE THE MEMORY. 

What we wish to remember, we should attend 
to, so as to understand it perfectly, fixing our at- 
tention specially on its most important and die- 
tinctive featares. We should disengage our minds 
for the moment from other things, that we ma: 
attend effectually to that which is before us. No 
man will read with much advantage, who cannot 
empty his mind at pleasure of other subjects, and 
does not bring to the author he reads an intellecs 
neither troubled with care, nor agitated with 
pleasnre. If the mind be filled with other mat- 
tera, how can it receive new ideas? It is a good 
practice to improve the memory, and far better 
than making notes, or transcribing pages at the 
time, to read carefally, and after a lapse of some 
days, to write an abstract of what has been read. 
This will give us the habit of storing up for fa- 
ture use our immediate ec quisitions in knowledge. 
Again, memory is asr.ste’. Sy an orderly arrange- 
ment of the thoughts. 4t is obvious that in rec- 
ollecting a speech or discourse, that is more easily 
recalled in which the argument proceeds from 
one step to another by regular indnction. So 
we ought to conduct our studies; otherwise, 
memory will be defective—Letter of Baron 
Alderson. 


PRODUCTIONS OF FLORIDA. 

A Florida correspondent of the Charleston 
Courier maintains that it is practicable to culti- 
vate in that State all the tropical fruits and sta- 
ples by the side of those belonging to a north- 
em climate. He says: “ Ail who may be skep- 
tical on this subject can readily be convinced by 
a visit to the southern portion of the peninsula, 
where they can see the cocoa-tree, the banana, 
the plantain, the pineapple, the orange, the lemon, 
the lime, the arrowroot, the guava, ete., growing 
as loxuriantly as they do in any of the West 
India Islands. There is certainly no portion of 
the United States—North, South, East or West 
—that can compare with East Florida in the va- 
riety and value of its agricultural productions. 
It produces as well all the root and grain crops of 
the Northern and all the great staples of the 
Southern States.” 








LOOK OUT FOR THE HENS. 


See that the hens are constantly supplied with 
lime in the form of old mortar, or ponnded oyster 
or clam-shells, gravel, bones and meat. Char- 
coal is also a valuable article to have about the 
coop. There is no place they like so wellas 
among the hay and straw in the barn; and to 
pick up the hay and other seeds about the floor 
and around the cattle. Fowls dislike damp 
places, and the cellar though warmer than rooms 
above, is not so good as a loft would be, where 
the sun could come in through windows in the 
roof, and which might be warmed in the coldest 
weather from a stove below. They require seat 
attention and care, and when they receive it, wi 
afford as much profit forthe outlay as any item 
of the farm.—American Farmer. 

+o + —__—_. 


The best books are those which are written by 
men of the world, who are yet no worldlings. 
They have gathered the fruits of all human ex- 
perience, without having lost the blossom of their 
own 
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Lonsenas.} 
To H—. 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 


Had hearts the power of glorious sight 
To mingle with their throbs of joy; 
‘To gather from each seeming night 
Pure gleams unmixed with pain’s alloy ; 


Then would that bosom dear to me, 
Awny beyond the purple hills, 

‘Within my breast a radiance see— 
A faithful beam despite the Ills; 


Then would that mutual life be born, 
Of purest aympathetic love; 
Affection’s sweet, unsulHied dawn, 
Would ohed ite rays from heaven above. 


No mystery unread could bind 
In paiuful thraldom one fair gem; 
No common thought of heart or mind 
4 prisou-house would ‘habit then. 


@, for the power to reed and feal 
Each tender, suffering, joyous thrill !— 
To soothe the woe and share the weal, 
As kindred sight pur hearts should fill! 
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THE TWO BITS OF PAPER. 





BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 





Sgverat years ago, I entered a car at one of 
the New York stations, and took my place on 
the back seat. I looked at my watch, and found 
that it lacked fifteen or twenty minutes of the 
time to start. No one else was in the car, and 
unfolding a daily paper which I had just pur- 
chased of a newsboy, I commenced running my 
eye over its columns. The first thing that fixed 
my attention was the following paragraph : 

“We understand that yesterday a young man 
employed as a clerk by Kendon & Browne in 
their extensive dry goods establishment, while 
on his way from Bank, where he had 
been to get a check for $2000 cashed, was 
knocked down and robbed of the whole amount. 
He was spoken to by a man when about midwa 
of a dark alley, who inquired the way to Wall 
Street, and that ia the last he remembers. The 
man was of middling size, rather muscular, of 
grave demeanor, and well but plainly clad. The 
police are on the alert, and will, without doubt, 
succeed in capturing him.” 

Ihad barely finished reading it, when a man 
entered the car and took a seat by an open win- 
dow, directly forward of where I was sitting. 
He came in at the front part of the car, which 
gave me a good opportunity toobserve him, At 
the moment of his entrance, I saw that he re- 
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garded me with @ qnick, furtive look, yet, at the 
same time, so keen and searching, that the 
thought flashed into my mind that he might be- 
long to the detective police, and that the inquie- 
itorial glance with which he honored me had 
something to do with the robbery, an account of 
which I had been reading. 

He was rather small, and his features were of 
@ type which is commonly called handsome. At 
times, however, there was a certain curve or 
rather twist of his upper lip, which to me was 
absolutely repulaive. He bowed, ashe was about 
to take his seat, and bade me good morning ina 
voice which, though not exactly unpleasant, had 
something in it to be remembered. 

“(Any news ?” said he, after a minate’s silence, 
turning half way rouud in his seat, and glancing 
at the paper I held in my haad, 

“T haven’t had much chance to.ascertain yet,” 
I replied. “Ihave only had time to read an 
account of a daring robbery: which took place 
yesterday.” Fi 

1 said this, so that if he was really one of the 
police on the look-out for the perpetrator of the 
crime, or his accomplices, he might see that I 
didn’t shrink from the subject. It seemed to me 
that he gave a nervows start at the mention of 
the robbery, bat the movement was very slight, 
and possibly might, as I thought, have been 
owing to some other cause. ¢ 

“ Was it in this section of the country?” he 
asked. 3 

“ Yea, in this city. Would you like to read 
the account?” And I handed him the paper. 

“Thank you,” said he, with a smile. 

But it was not a genuine smile, and as he 
commenced reading the account, it gave place to 
a look of ill-concealed anxiety. This paged 
away, by the time he had got through. 

“They are cunning rogues, some of these 
thieves and pickpockets,” said he. “He un- 
doubtedly thought that a plain dress and sancti- 
monious air would put the youngster off hia 
guard.” 

As he spoke, he scanned my dark, kerseymere 
waistcoat and plain brown coat with an air of 
great deliberation. I did not quail under the ex- 
amination, though I became more confirmed in 
the opinion that he was a detective. 

“ Should this species of cunning,” said I, in 
answer to his remark, ‘become pretty generally. 
diffused among the light-fingered gentry, it may 
become necessary to sport diamond rings and 
gold chains, as badges of honesty.” 

“Or, in default of these, a little bogus jew- 
elry,” he replied, laughing. 

In the meantime, most of the seats had been 
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taken up. Not a person had entered, I am cer- 
tain, who had escaped the vigilance of my collo- 
quist. He had retarned the newspaper to me, 
after which, being probably, as I thought, one of 
that class who are ill at ease unless they have 
something to employ their fingers about, he had 
busied himself with tearing into small bits a sheet 
of note paper, on which were written a few lines. 

By the time the sheet of paper was reduced to 
fragments more or less emall, few of which could 
have measured more than an inch in any direc- 
tion, and were, as I observed, carefully retained 
in his left hand, it lacked only about two minutes 
of the time the train was to start. 

He now began to fidget, moving backwards 
and forwards on his seat uneasily, and watched 
with increased eagerness every one who entered 
the cars. A few seconds more, and the train 
would be off. - He now leaned back in a manner 
which seemed to me to say as plainly as words 
could have said: “The person I have been ex- 
pecting wont come. It is of no use to look any 
longer.” 

The last moment had arrived, when the door 
of the car was once more thrown open to give 
entrance toa woman. The listless attitude into 
which he had suffered himself to sink was in- 
stantly abandoned, while the eyes of her who 
had last entered, after quickly scanning the tier 
of seats at her right, rested on the man who 
was sitting in frontof me. At the same moment 
“she raised her hand and pressed her forefinger to 
her lips. I was aware that this telegraphic sign 
was answered by my neighbor, though my atten- 
tion being drawn towards her, I could not tell 
the exact manner. 

She took the first vacant seat that presented 
itee|f, which was near the front part of the car, 
and without appearing to do so, I watched her 
pretty closely. I never saw her look round, or 
betray in any manner whatever that he was not 
‘an utter stranger to her between whom and herself 
the little pantomime had passed at the time of 
her entrance. 

. Previous to her seating herself, I had noticed 
that she was tall, and that her figare was good. 
I now saw that she wore a gray travelling-dress, 
and, without pretending to be much of a judge 
in such matters, it appeared to me that her ap- 
parel throughout, not fo:yetting the more minute 
details, was in good taste. But the view I had 
obtained of her face, impressed me less favorably. 
Without a single il!-shaped featare, as a whole, it 
struck me as peculiarly disagreeable; and except 
that there was a quick sparkle of her eyes at the 
moment she pressed her finger to her lips, it was 
utterly impassive. 
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About a mile from the station whence we 
started, the railway crossed a sheet of water, and 
when we had arrived about midway, the man in 
front of me put his hand out of the window, and 
threw away the bits of paper he had so carefully 
held, which, with the exception cf two pieces, 
were scattered to the wind. These, without his 
being sensible of it, were wafted back into the 
car and fell on the unoccupied scat by my side. 
They were narrow, in some places not more than 
half an inch wide, and what was a little singular, 
an end of each matched the other, so that when 
placed together, they made a strip which, as I 
could tell by the outer edges, reached across the 
sheet of paper from which they had been torn. 

One whole line of the writing was easily 
enough deciphered, though the upper edge of the 
paper was 80 deeply notched that there was not 
asingle word from which one or more of the let- 
ters was not missing. Two or three of the clos- 
ing words of the preceding sentence were at the 
beginning of the line of which nothing could be 
made. What came next, was becter. “Do not,” 
it said, “ fail to be at station by the morn- 
ing train.” Then came the next line, which 
was very imperfect. Those of the words which 
remained so nearly entire as to be guessed at, 
were as follows, a dash filling the places of such 
as were torn off: “If all right—roll brown pa- 
per—red twine.” 

My curiosity was more excited than ever, since 
the telegraphic signs had passed between my 
neighbor and the woman whose appearance he 
had looked for with such ill-concealed anxiety. 
At the same time, the opinion I had entertained 
that he might belong to the detective police had 
undergone a change, and I found myself forming 
conjectures as to whether he was not in some 
way connected with the grave looking personage 
who had committed the recentrobbery. I there- 
fore slipped the scraps of paper into my waist- 
coat pocket, lest, by a sudden turn of his head, 
he might catch sight of them. 

I then busied myself with thinking the matter 
over, and came to the determination to keep & 
sharp look-out, when we arrived at sta- 
tion, for some one with a roll of brown paper tied 
with red twine, which, according as I had con- 
straed the broken sentence, was to be the means 
of conveying to my neighbor in the car the in- 
telligence that, as far as he was concerned, all 
was right. 

My thonghts had been so busy, that we arrived 
at the station referred to in what to me appeared 
to be a much shorter time than usual. Here we 
should be obliged to wait from twenty to thirty 
minutes for the arrival of another train. 
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The man in the scat before me rose, the instant 
the cars stopped, and had reached the place where 
the woman still remained seated unimpeded by 
the crowd, which, by the time I had taken my 
carpet-bag from the hook where I had hung it, 
filled the passage. I kept my eye on him, and 
saw that he lingered a little when arrived at the 
place in question, in expectation, as I concluded, 
of some further communication from the woman, 
who had now risen, either by word or sign. He 
then made what haste he could to leave the car, 
while she appeared to be in no hurry to do 80, 
suffering several persons to pass her, myself 
among the rest. I pushed forward as fast as 
possible, for I was in danger of losing sight of 
him who had so excited my curiosity, and was 
in season to see him step upon the platform. 
‘There were a number of loungers, among whom 
one, whose air was peculiarly careless and negli- 
gent, carried in his hand a roll of brown paper 
tied with red twine. 

“How are you, Harker?” said he, with the 
heedless air of one who addresses another he 
cares little for, as my late neighbor stepped from 
the car. 

Harker responded in the same careless way, 
calling him by the name of Scrimmons, and 
passed on in the opposite direction. 

Just at this time, the woman who had been re- 
ferred to left the cars, and, without any appear- 
ance of noticing either Harker or Scrimmons, 
entered a hack which drove to a hotel at no 
great distance. 

Notwithstanding the little interest the two men 
appeared to take in each other, I continued to 
watch the movements of each. After loitering 
round a few minutes, seemingly with no object 
in view, except to kill time, the two, as if by 
chance, approached each other. 

“ Going in the down train ?” asked Scrimmons. 

“Yes,” replied Harker; “ are you?” 

“T’ve not yet decided. It will depend—” 

Here he lowered his voice, and then walked 
away, so that I lost the remainder of the sen- 
tence. During this time, I had opportunity to 
observe the personal appearance of Scrimmons, 
which, in some respects, corresponded with the 
description given in the paper of him who had 
committed the robbery. But he was not plainly 
dressed, nor was his demeanor grave. On the 
contrary, his appearance was careless and gay. 

Thad come to the conclusion to make known 
my suspicions to some one worthy of confidence, 
when I saw a man making directly for the spot 
where I stood. He nodded, wherhe had arrived 
near me, and I answered the unceremonious sal- 
utation in the same manner. 
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“T believe,” said he, “ that I saw you in the 
cars?” 

“Very likety,” I replied. 

“Do you know the man who sat directly in 
front of you ?” 

“TI do not.” 

“So I thought. You have two bits of paper 
in your possession,” he said, after a pause of a 
few moments, “which were blown back by the 
wind when, with a handfal of others, he made 
‘an attempt to throw them from the window of 
the car ?” , 

“Pardon me, sir,” said I, “ but it appears to 
me that I am entitled to know who the person is 
who questions me so closcly, before going any 
further.”” 

“It is nothing more than reasonable, I grant. 
Perhaps you think I’m a friend of him 
alladed to?” 

“You may be,” I replied, “for aught I know 
to the contrary.”” 

He smiled. 

“I knew that you were not his friend, although 
you appeared to be on such friendly terms. The 
truth is, Ihave reason to suspect that he had 
something to do with yesterday’s robbery.” 

“Then you are—” 

“One of the police,” 
what I was going to say. 

“Exactly the person I most wish to see. 
Here are the bits of paper.” And I put them 
into his hand. 

“Ah, twas a right move, my coming to this 
station !”” said he, when he had read what little 
they contained. I hoped it would prove so, 
from a fow scraps of information I picked up 
last evening. Yet, after all, it might have been 
of no use, if you, sir—what shall I call your 
name?” 

“ Grafton.” 

“Tf you, Mr. Grafton,” he resumed, “had 
not preserved what most persons would have 
considered two worthless pieces of paper. I saw 
you put them into your pocket, and it occurred 
to me at once that as you thought them worth 
saving, they might serve as a clue to ferret out 
the real perpetrator of the crime; for I was sat- 
isfied, from the description the young man gave 
of him who robbed him, that this one was only 
an accomplice.”” 

I mentioned to him the woman who had 
aroused my suspicion, and found that the signs 
interchanged between her and Harker had not 
pacaped his attention. 

‘We now parted, and in an hour afterward, 
Harker, Scrimmons, and the woman, who proved 
to be the wife of the former, were safely lodged 


he said, anticipating 
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in the county jail. Serimmons, notwithstanding 
the great change hd had effected in his personal 
appearance, was proved, wher brought to trial, 
to be the man who had committed the robbery. 
Harker, it was found, had been his aiger and 
abettor, not only as regarded the crime for which 
they were arrested, but in a series of burglaries 
which had been committed within the last six 
months; while his wife had afforded invala- 
able assistance by the ingenuity and adroitness 
with which she had secreted the stolen goods. 
The two thousand dollars—the fruits of the 
street robbery—were, with the exception of one 
hundred, found concealed in different parte of 
ber clothing. 

As to the two bits of paper which were wafted 
to me on the wings of the wind, they proved to 
be Sibylliue leaves, in which was concealed, 
though there was no oracle to declare their mys- 
terious meaning, my future ‘fortune and the 
greatest happiness of my life. To prove this, it 
is only necessary for me to aay that they were 
the means of introducing me to the notice of 
Kendon & Browne, who not long afterward gave 
me a share of their thriving and lucrative 
business. 

Thus, as was very nataral, I became ac- 
quainted with Miss Oliva Kendon, the only 
daughter of the senior partaer of the firm, who, 
in due time, consented to be my partner as long 
as we both should live. 
ore 


s BEST SIDE OUT. 


Some people have a happy knack for putting 
in a pleasant way everything that concerns them- 
selves. Mr. A.’s son gets a poor place as a 
bank clerk ; his father goes about saying that the 
lad has found a fine opening in business. The 
poone man ‘is ordained, and gets a curacy on 

‘alisbury Plain; his father rejoices that there, 
never seeing a human face, he has abundant 
leisure for study, and for improving his mind. 
Or, the curacy is in the most crowded part of 
Manchester or Bethnal Green; the father now 
rejoices that his son has opportunities of acquir- 
ing clerical experience, and of visiting the homes 
of the poor. Such a man’s house is in a well- 
wooded country; the situation is delightfully 
sheltered. He removea to a bare district without 
a tree; ah, there he has beautiful pure air and 
extensive views! It is well for human beings, 
when they have the pleasant art of thus putting 
things, for many, we a know, have he att of 
putting things in just the opposite way.—Liver- 
peol Guardian. 








COURAGE. 

The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 
For that were oupid and irrational ; 
But he, whose noble soul its fear subdues, 
And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from. 
As for your youth, whom blood and biows delight, 
Away with them !—there is not in their crew 

‘Valiant spirit. Joanna Banus. 
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REAL LIFS ROMANCE. 


The citizens of Columbus and visitors at the 
Capitot will recollect a beautiful young girl, ap- 
parently “sweet sixteen,” who daily carried 
about the legislative halls and State offices 
handsomely wrought basket containing the 

lumpest and sweetest oranges. (), yea! every- 
dy remembers fttie, the beautiful orange girl, 
and have wondered in what nook she has hidden 
for the past two months; fot no more her sweet 
face and girlish form is seen in the Capitol, and 
interesting clerks, with a great admiration for the 
rotunda, are obliged to forego glimpses of the 
neatest gaitered foot tripping up the marble 
stairs. 

Everybody about the State House admired 
Ettie, but it was with a respectful admiration, and 
if a gruff legislator was tempted to jest with the 
girl, or make light remarks, he was restrained by 
the modest demeanor and pure soul-look appeal. 
ing from her heaven-blue eyes. 

tie always brought a full basket and went 
tripping home with an empty one, and her acar- 
let silk purse filled with silver coin. She was the 
sole dependence of a widowed, palsied mother, 
and her noble efforts ‘to keep away want were 
known, and made the fruit from her basket ten 
times sweeter. 

When the great Union meeting of the Ten- 
nessec, Kentucky and Ohio Legis jatures was held 
in Ohio’s capitol, the beautiful orange girl was 
tripping about Suposing of her fruit to the 
“sons of the South,” and receiving the homage 
of admiring glances from all. At the end of 
one of the Falls, viewing the noble row of 
princely residences on Third Strect, stood 
alone a youthful member of the Tennessee 
Legislature, when he was startled by a silvery 
voice asking : 

“ Buy an o1 , sir?” 

“ How do yon sell them ?” said the stranger, 
looking into her eyes. 

“ Five cents each,” said the maiden, holding a 
large one toward him. 

“Cheap.” 

“ Indeed they are.” 

This introduction opened the way for a pro- 
longed and serious conversation, in which the 
girl artlessly revealed to the stranger the poverty 
of her home, and the necessity of her supporting 
her sick mother. He was so struck with the 
girl’s manr ar and singular beauty, that he se- 
cretly resolved to visit her home and become 
more intimately acquainted. He did so, and 
after successive visits won the confidence and 
love of the maiden, and the mother’s consent to 
their marriage ; and when he went back to his 
Southern home, it was with a promise to return 
in a fortnight for bis bride. He came, and now 
the manly Southerner and the beautiful oran 
girl are man and wife. He has taken her, the 
fairest of the fair, to his Southern home, to dwell 
with him and her aged mother in opulence.— 
Cincinnati Gazette. E 





Personal respectability is totally independent 
of a large income. Its greatest secret is self- 
respect. Poverty can never degrade those who 
never degrade themselves by pretence or du- 
plicity. 
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({onvonrat.} 
Lost. 


BY mrs. 





EDSON. 





Has any one seen our darling? 
- He has strayed from our fold away ; 
He went out with the eweet June roses, 
One beautiful summer day. 
And our hearts grew weary with watching, 
._ And our eyes grew heavy with teare, 
‘As the days and the months weat silently 
Gliding into years. 


I have called him with anguished pleadings, 
By a mound on the grassy lea; 

But only in dreams and in memories 
Does he ever come back to me. 

But I know when the great All-Father 
Shall summon me, too, away, 

I shall meet him, my beautiful angel, 
‘To be parted no more for aye. 





{omrermat.] 


THE MHOUCHARD. 





BY H. H. DE HAVEX. 


‘Owe rainy night in a country im, in Virginta, 
I heard the following narrative from the lips of 
a traveller—a white-haired old gentleman from 
one of the Northern cities. % 

A short time before the breaking out of our 
last war with England, I had occasion to make 
& voyage from New York to Liverpool. I sailed 
in the good ship American Eagle, John Garnet, 
master, in the month of June. For, the first 

‘ eight or ten days our voyage was a pleasant one. 
After that we had mostly adverse winds and a 
good deal of stormy weather, with one or two 
pretty hard blows. 

One morning I happened to wake an hour or 
two before day, and I soon observed that there 
was from some cause or other, more commotion 
on deck than usual. Whfde I lay speculating 
about the cause of it, I heard the report of a can- 
non at a distance. This induced me to tarn out, 

“get on my clothes and hurry up the companion- 
way. I fuund all hands assembled on the fore- 
castle, gazing at a fire, for which we were steer- 
ing. It mast of course be a barning veseel, for 
there coald be no other combustible in mid-ocean. 
Minute-guns were firing in the same direction, 
as signals of distress. 

As we were heading directly for the light, it 
soon began to grow larger and more distinct, 
and eventually, just ’as day was breaking, pre- 
sented the outline of a large ship (large for that 
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day) wrapped in flames, almost from stem to 

stern. The oxcitement now became very great, 

the question being whether we could reach the 

burning vessel in time to be of any service. 

‘Phough we were moving through the water with | 
great rapidity, the flames were advancing still 

more rapidly. ‘he race was an exciting one, 

and possessed, of course, a terrible interest for 

the anxious beings whom we were striving to 

succor. - 

On the windward side of the vessel, just abaft 
the mizzen-mast, was a small space still un- 
invaded by the fire, arid there all on board were 
huddled together. They were already suffering 
from the heat, and it was evident that in a very 
few minutes they must all be either burnt to 
death, or driven into the raging billows. Toadd 
to the difficnities of the case, there was a very 
high sea running ‘at the time, and the process of 
transferring the sufferers from thefr’ own vessel 
to ours, must necessarily be a very difficult and 
dangerous one. Having laid our ship as nearly 
alongside of the burning mass as prudence would 
permit, all our available boats were pat in requisi- 
tion, and a call made for volanteers to man them. 
Nearly all the crew came forward, and a number 
of the passengers. It was only by extreme care 
that we managed to launch safely all our boats 
save one, which was swamped, in spite of all 
our effarts to prevent #. The boat in which I 
was, happened to be foremost. It wae in charge 
of the first officer of our ship, and contained one 
other passenger, who, Kike myself bad volunteered 
for the expedition. He was a very quiet young 
man, and I had hardly been aware of his exist- 
ence until that moment. His name was Arthur 
Ernshawe. 

The burning: vessel proved to be the Penguin 
of New York, bound for Liverpool. Wereached 
her in the very nick of time. A few minutes 
later, and all on board must have miserably per- 
ished. As soon as our boat came alongside, we 
saw the seamen: of the other ship making prep- 
arations to jump into her, in advance of all the. 
passengers; so many of them that they would 
probably have sumk the boat. This did not suit 
us atall, particularly as we saw a number of wo- 
men and children in the crowd. The mate and 
one of his men each seized an oar in order to 
shove off again, and at the same instant I felt a 
pistol thrust into my hand, while a voice said: 

“Shoot them, if they attempt it !” 

I looked around, and saw the young passen- 
ger already swinging above my head. He had 
seized a rope, which was lying over tho side, and 
in a few seconds he was on board, etanding in 

he gangway, with a loaded pistol in his hand. 
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“Fall back!” he shouted, “fall back! If aay 
one attempts to leave the ship before the women 
and children, I’ll blow his brains out, so help me 
God !” 

His determined look, his close-knit brow and 
flashing eye, even more than his words, caused 
the startled sailors to retire. By that time, the 
mate and several others had clambered aboard, 
and arrangements were speedily made for trans- 
ferring the more helpless ones to the boats. It 
was a work of great difficulty and considerable 
danger. it would have been an arduous under- 
taking, even if conducted with extreme deliber- 
ation ; but with the fire in the rear, the water in 
front, and fear and horror all around, it was truly 
a terrible task. I almost fancied that I could 
hear death’s dark angel flapping his wings in the 
murky air. 

Bat a few minutes elapsed before I had occa- 
sion to make use of the pistols which had been 
handed to me. Several sailors had managed to 
swim to the boat. I allowed them to resta hand 
upon the gunwale, but pressed the muzzle of my 
weapon against the forehead of every one who 
attempted to come any further, and found the ex- 
periment successful. While I was thus engaged, 
ashriek of bitterest agony rang out upon the 
waters, rising high above the din around us. At 
the same instant a sullen plange told that some- 
thing had fallen overboard. I looked up and 
saw a beautiful girl frantically struggling to froe 
herself from a number of men who held her. 
She was striving to leap in after her father, whose 
gray hairs were already mingling with the eea- 
foam, from which they could with difficulty be 
distinguished. He had fallen in as they were 
about to transfer him from the ship to the boat, 
and the remorseless waves had already borne 
him almost out of sight. 

The excitement and confusion were at the 
highest, when | saw a tall figure run rapidly along 
the deck, and with a tremendous bound leap far 
out into the sea. It was our young passenger. 
The deed seemed truly a desperate one ; bat the 
young man possessed great powers of endurance 
of an extraordinary character, and he resolved 
to stake his life upon them. Most, perhaps all, 
of the spectators gave him up for lost. The im- 
pulse of his spring, with a few vigorous strokes, 
carried him to the spot where we had just seen 
the ofd man disappear; and there the gallant 
youth too disappeared, aa if swallowed up ina 
yawning abyes. The next moment, however, 
we saw him reappear, and with the gray hairs 
clutched in his powerful grasp; bat he was now 
far away from the ship, and apparently beyond 
the reach uf human assistance. But his quick 
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eye had noted that which bad escaped every oth- 
er observer. The second boat from our vessel 
‘was approaching the spot, directly on a line with 
the struggling pair. Seeing what had happened, 
they rowed with all the vigor they were capable 
of, and were barely in time to rescuethem. Their 
almost lifeless bodies were immediately trans- 
ferred to our boaty which soon afterwards started 
to return to the ship laden to the very water's 
edge with those whom we had saved from the 
flames. Though the distance was small, it was 
8 tedious as well as a most perilous passage, and - 
nothing but the admirable manner in which the 
boat was handled saved it from destruction. At 
last, however, we reached the ship in safety, dis- 
embarked our passengers, and then returned to 
the fire again. 

With the exception of one poor woman, who 
was drowned, all the passengers and crew of the 
Penguin were transferred in safety to the Amer 
ican Eagle, and disposed of as comfortably as 
circumstances would allow. The old gentleman 
who fell into ‘the sea, had been taken up in a state 
of insensibility, and had remained so for a long 
time; but he was at last resuscitated, and event- 
ually restored to his customary state of health. 
His preserver was much exhausted, but needed 
nothing but rest to make him as well and strong 
agever. This brave fellow was on his way to 
England, on séme business of his father’s. He 
had relatives in the old country, and indeed had 
spent most of his childhood in Yorkshire. He 
was an American, howeVer, to the backbone, and 
as fine a specimen of the breed as any one could 
desire to seo. His father was a revident of the 
Valley of, Virginia. 

The old gentleman who had eo narrowly es- 
caped a watery grave, was also an American, 
and a very weakhy one—a retired merchant. 
He was on his way home, after spending some 
time in Europe with his daughter Fanny, his 
only child. She was a remarkably prety girl, 
and as good as she was pretty. I have known 
her well from that day to this; I have never 
known a more excellent woman than Famny 
Raye. She was then about nineteen, and alove- 
lier creature the sun never shone upon. Wheth- 
er the tender plant of love can grow up, likes 
mushroom, in @ single night, I will not under- 
take to say ; but that it dées grow with astonieh- 
ing rapidity in some soils, and under favorable 
circumstances, cannot be denied. Of this truth, 
Arthur Ernshawe and Fanny Raye were a not- 
ableexample. The young man’s noble conduct 
was rewarded by the warmest gratitude on the 
part of both father and daughter ; and it was but 
avery little time before these sentiments grew 
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into something warmer still on the part of the ; 
latter. As for Arthur, he already loved the sweet 
girl with his whole soul, while the grateful pa- 
rent approved with the whole of his, so that it 
seemed probable that for once, at least, the courso 
of true love would run smooth. 

We had made Cape Clear, and were entering 
the Chops of the Channel, with a fair wind, 
when we were overhauled by a heavily armed 
sloop-of-war under British colors. We displayed 
the American flag, but she paid no attention to 
it, and proceeded to make signals for us to lie to. 
Sorely against our will, we were forced to lay 
our topsails to the mast, and wait for a boat-full 
of men who were sent to board us. It wasa 
large boat, and there could not have been less 
than thirty or forty men in it. In the course of 
the war which soon followed, I made a cruise on 
board one of our crack privateers, and I did it 
solely for the purpose of making an effort to ap- 
ply the tit-for-tat principle to the insulting and 
arbitrary proceedings of the British officers on 
the deck of the American Eagle that day. The 
individual in command of the party, was a red- 
nosed lieutenant, who had every appearance of 
considering himself an unappreciated Nelson. 
After examining our papers, he ordered Captain 
Garnet to master his men. He flatly refused, 
telling the Englishman he wonld obey no such | 
imperious commands, and that if he did any- 
thing contrary to his own free will, it would only 
be by compalsion. 

After a great deal of bickering and fierce alter- 
cation, the crew and passengers were forced to 
appear on deck, and were examined separately 
by the lieutenant. He questioned them minute- 
ly, listened attentively to their pronunciation, and 
managed to make the diacovery that nine of them 
were British subjects in disguise ; and, strange 
to say, the ablest and best men invariably turned 
out to be of that class; the refuse of the ship’s 
company only, being adjudged to be real bona side 
American citizens. More than’once during this , 
perquisition, I had noticed the red-nosed man 
¢asting sharp glances at Arthur Ernshawe. After 
he had picked out from among the seamen all | 
the individuals he wanted, he turnod to young | 
Ernshawe, and said: . 

“Young man, you look very much like an 
Englishman.” : 

“Then my looks lie,” retorted Arthur. 

“Where were you born ?” 

“I was born in the State of Virginia, in the 
United States of America—thongh I can’t im- 
agine what business it is of yours.” 

“Eh, dear! you can’t deceive me. You never 
got that North of England burr among the Yan- | 
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kees. No, no, my lad, you are.as much of a 
Virginian as York Minster is—juet about.” 

“T have relatives in Yorkshire, and I lived 
with them when I was a boy. But lam an 
American by birth, and I have not been out of 
the United States for twelve years.” 

“ Gammon!” 

“ Look you, sir!’ roared Captain Garnet. “I 
know Mr. Ernshawe to be an American gentle- 
man of the highest respectapility, as was his father 
before him. But even if he were an English-. 
man, subject to your villanous press-gang abom- 
inations, you could not seize one like him, with- 
out making yourself liable to the severest pun- 
ishment. You know it well.” 

“Till ran all riske. This is a case of emer- 
gency, and we can’t stand upon trifies. Clear’ 
the gangway and let’s be off!” 

“By Heaven!” shouted the captain, “if the 
odds was anything less than two to one, every 
plank of this deck should swim in blood, before 
you should leave it with that young man in your 
clutches. ©, for a dozen Yankee tars for ten 
minutes only! I would give every dollar Il am 
worth for that much of their time!” 

“A horse! a horse! My kingdom for a 
horse’ Ha,ha,ha,ha! Take it coolly, my 
Yankee game-cock, and don’t spoil your beauty 
by that cut-throat frown of yours.” : 

It would have been easier for a volcano to. 
“take it coolly.”” But there was no help for it 
all. They had to submit, and the red-nosed 
lieutenant carried off his prize. It wab of such 
material that the war of 1612 was made. See- 
ing that the evil was inevitable, Arthur wisely 
forbore to struggle against it, though the part- 
ing from Fanny made it doubly bitter. I stood 
by the poor girl’s side, as the sloop-of-war stood 
out to sea, and when she had disappeared, I ted 


| Fanny below and left her with her father. For- 


funately for our crippled crew, we had fine 
weather ti we arrived in the Mersey. We made 
no etay in Liverpool, but posted on to London 
immediately. 

I had become so much interested in these 
young people that I was determined to make an 
effort, however feeble it might be, in Arthor’s 
behalf. There was at that time a gentleman in 
a high official position under the British govern- 
ment, to whom I. had once rendered a material 
service. I had never asked any favor at his 
haads, bat I now called on him, stated the cir- 
cumstances of Ernshawe’s case, und begged him 
to use his influence in his behalf. He assured 
me that he would do eo, and that he had no 
doubt of being able to secure his discharge, with 
an indemnity, as soon as the veesel—the Grey- 
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hound—should return from the very short cruise 
on which she was bound. ? 

‘The very next day after this interview, the 
news arrived that his Brittanic majesty’s sloop- 
of-war Greyhound had been captured by a 
French frigate, off Cape Finisterre, and ell on 
board had been sent to Verdun as prisoners of 
war. This was asad blow to all of us, anda 
terrible one indeed to poor Fanny Raye. We 
had felt so sure of Arthur's speedy release ; and 
now he was pining in a French prison of the 
very worst character, where he might Hie for 
years. It was very hard to bear. 

- The impressments had been made with the de- 
sign of “cutting out” a French vessel from one 
of the channel ports. The prisoners, of course, 
were all taken for Englishmen, and all treated 
alike. Poor Fanny’s grief moved me to the 
bottom of my heart, and at last I resolved, by 
way of doing something, to go to Verdun, and 
see if anything could be done to ameliorate our 
prisoner’s lot. 

The next day after forming this resolution, I 
started. Having reached the place, I procecded 
to seek an interview with Arthur, and with 
some difficulty succeeded in doing so. He de- 
rived from this, however, no berefit except such 
as might result from the messages I bore him, 
and the money with which I suppliedhim. The 
latter, at least, was decidedly useful. 

Having no ostensible rank on board the Grey- 
hound, he was classed with the common sailors 
in prison, and treated like them in every respect. 
This was the great hardship of his case, and I 
tried my best to impress the real facts of the case 
upon the bull-headed commander of the post— 
bat all to no purpose. He was a veteran marti- 
nét, with no more feeling than a pieceof machin- 
ery.. With a heavy heart I returnod to Paris. 
Arthur’s case had already been laid before the 
Aanerican Minister at the imperial court, Honor: | 
able John Armstrong, and I now ealled upon 
kim in order to urge an immediate application 
to the emperor. But everything seemed to con- 
spire to vex and baffle us. 1 was informed that 
Napoleon was absent on the frontier, and that it 
was very uncertain when ho would return. 

Dispirited and dejected in the extreme, I left 
the rooms of the legation and strolled slowly 
back towards my lodgings, hardly bestowing a 
ghance upon the wonders of the capital, which 
under other circumstances, would have been ob- 
jects of the liveliest curiosity. My nearest way 
was through that splendid thoroughfare, the 
Garden of the Tuileries. The evening was 
warm, and I had been walking for some distance ; 
I therefure sat down to rest, and watch the gay 
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throng in the principal avenues. The seat I had 
taken was in a’ shady spot in aquietcorner. Ex- 
cept a few passing by occasionally, there was no 
one near me except a single individual, who was 
sauntering about ander the trees. He wore a rath- 
er shabby, half-military looking costume, and had, 
I thought, rather a disreputable appearance. 
Being curious to know whether the dress he wore 
was a distinctive uniform, I asked a half-grown 
lad, who was passing at the tie, if he knew 
who that man was. 

““He’s a mouchard,” replied the boy, ina 
whisper. 

It was almost the samo thing as if he had said 
adevil. A mouchard is a spy of the police, and 
far more to be dreaded in Paris (particularly at 
that time) than Satan himself. But my skirts 
were clear, my passport perfectly en regle, and all 
the mouchards in France were nothing to me, un- 
less they could do something for the benefit of 
poor Arthur. After a while, I ceased to observe 
the man, and fell into a painful reverie. My 
thoughts being thus occupied, I did not notice 
for some time that some one had seated himeelf 
beside me, and I was a little startled when I 
looked round and saw that it was the mouchard. 
Apparently, however, he did not observe me, 
but seemed like myself a moment before, ina 
“brown study.” If this was a piece of acting, 
as I thought at the time, it was very good acting 
certainly; for when a movement of his arm 
threw down my umbrella, which I had left lean- 
ing against the bench, he looked up, gazed at me 
moment, said “pardon!” and picked up the 
umbrella in the most natural manner possible. 
Icannot say that he was very polite—for a 
Frenchman, that is. Rather the contrary, in- 
deed. But there was nothing constrained or ar- 
tificial in his manner. Having looked at me 
very earnestly for a minute or more, he said : 

“You are not a Frenchman %” ‘ 

“No,” replied I. 

* Au Englishman, I suppose.” 

“No, I am not an Englishman.” 

“ You are an American then.” 

“Yes, Iam from the United States.” 

“ Are you going to have a war with England ?”" 
he asked sharply. 

I told him I thought we would, and proceeded 
to give my reasons for thinking so. He went on 
questioning me with a fifty Yankee power of in- 
quisitiveness, and, almost before I was aware of 
it, in declaiming against Great Britain, I told 
him all about Arthur, and onr trouble with the 
Greyhound. It seamed naturally connected 
with the subject of our difficulties with England, 
and I did not feel that there was any necessity 
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for making a secret of the matter. Still, I felt 
rather sheepish at having let out my story toa 
mouchard. 

He listened with great apparent interest while 
I spoke of Arthur’s noble conduct at the burning 
of the Penguin, and seemed to feel the injustice 
of the English officer almost as mach as I did. 

“You do not seem to be very fond of the 
British,” I eaid, as I remarked this. 

“No, Iam not fond of the British,” he replied ; 
and the words came hissing through his teeth 
prith an emphasis that left no doubt upon my 
mind of his sincerity. 

“Why didn’t you apply to the emperor?” he 
asked, abruptly, a few minutes afterwards. 

“ Because he is not here,” said I, “and I don't 
believe it would make any difference if he was, 
for he is up to the eyes in business—raising a 
million men they say, to take them to Russia 
-to get—” 

“To get what?” 

“Well, in my country they call it getting 
licked. Ihave done a very silly thing in speak- 
ing so freely ; but I am not used to keeping a 
‘gag in my month, and I began the sentence be- 
fore I thought how awkward it would be to 
finish it.” 

The man looked intently in my face for a min- 
ute ortwo. I think the word “lick,” and my 
slip-shod French together, bothered him. He 
said nothing, however, but abruptly walked 
away, leaving me to the very pleasant reflection 
that | had made a fool of myself. It was now 
getting dark in the shady spot where we were, 
and I soon saw that he had moved-away only to 
get to the light. When he got away from the 
trees, he pulled out a greasy-looking pocket-book, 
and begun to write something on a bit of paper. 
Having scribbled away rapidly for 2 minute or 
two, he came back and handed me the paper. 

“The commandant at Verdun,” said he, 
“happens to be an old friend of mine. If you 
will return thither, and hand him that paper, 
Privately, it will probably be of some service to 
your countryman.” 

With these words he bowed stiffly, and then 
strode rapidly away, leaving me, as the French 
say, “ plunté la,” staring after him with: cyes 
(and mouth too, probably) wide upen—etuhi, as 
any one of the passers-by would have called it. 
That this somewhat shabby-looking individual 
could have any influence over the stiff-backed 
martinet of Verdun, seemed too preposterous for 
serious consideration. . What cou.d the fellow 
mean? 

The clattering of drums roused me from my 
reflections. It was the signal for guurd-mount- 
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ing, and warned me that .it-was time to leave, 
As I paseed out of the nearest gate, I spoke to 
a sentry who bad just: been relieved, and asked 
him if he knew the man who had just passed 
through. It was my friend the mouchard, but ft 
seems the soldier did not notice him. Stopping 
at the first lamp I came to, I examined the ps 
per which he had handed tome. The contents 
eould hardly be called writing. It was merely. 
confased jumble of marks, not unlike these 
made by a child who has never learned to write. 


What could be the object of such a mystification? 


Ierushed the paper in my hand, and thrust-ft 
into my pocket, with a most unamiable feeling 


‘towards mankind generally, the English and 


French natious specifically, and the shabby, semi- 
military mowchard individually. 

The next day I started on my return to Lom 
don, where I arrived in due time, and gave an 
account of: my bootless expedition. Poor Fanny 
was grievously disappointed, and. though she 
said nothing about it, I could see that she did 
not agree with me in relation to the paper I had 
received. By persevering inquiries, I at length 
drew from her the admission that she had some 
faith in the’ truth of the mouchard’s statement. 
She had an idea that he and the commandast 
might both be members of some oath-bound as- 
sociation of Free Masons, Carbonari, Iliaminad, 
or something of that sort, and that one might se 
under some mysterious obligation to obey the 
other in any circumstances and at all hazards. 

As the poor girl evidently derived some comfort 
from this fanciful theory, I not only did not op- 
pose it, but told her 1 would test its genuineness, 
by returning to Verdun, and taking the scrawl 
with me. This | eventually did, and Fanny and 
her tather accompunied me. With great diffical- 
ty we succeeded in obtaining an interview wah 
the veteran commandant. It-was with anything 
but alacrity that I entered his presence. Having 
ne fuith whateyer in the mysterions paper, I: felt 
assured thut he would consider the presentatitn 
of ita deliberate insult, and what the cones- 
quences might be I did not like to conjecture. 

After keeping us waiting a long time, the old 
fellow appeared, and {t was not withuut some 
trepidation that I noticed that his stiff back. was 
still stiffer, and his dark brow still darker than 
before. I told my story, deecribed the man who 
gave me the paper, and then presented the paper 
itself, taking care at the same time, that there 
should be no obstacles between me and: the oat 
side door. 

The war-battered veteran’s face was a sealed 
book on most occasions, but the moment his eye 
lit upon tke meuohurd’s hieroglypnies, the whole 
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ian underwent an instantaneous change. That 
the mysterious scrawl was no mystery to him, 
was abundantly evident; and that he was greatly 
«moved by reading it was'equally manifest. My 
-excitement was hardly inferior to his ; but it was 
all astonishment, pure and unsdulterated. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, in a whisper, “have a 
Aleet horse in waiting for your friend, at midnight, 
-at the bridge over the Meuse, on the road to Va- 
-rennes. He shall be farnished with all necessary 
papers and passports. Let him cross the frontier 
with all possible despatch, hasten to the coast, 
and cross over to England. But, on your lives, 
-breathe not a syllable of this to any one till you 
‘are out of France—and even then, the less you 
-say about the thing the better.” 

With these words, the old soldier bowed us 
out. Heseemed to be in an agony, lest the very 
.walis should hear him, and preased his finger to 
hie lips more than a dozen times, while we were 
leaving him. 

“I do believe Fanny was right, after all,” said 
I, as eoon as we reached the street. ‘ There 
certainly is some kind of hocus pocus at the bot- 
tom of this. Who would believe that old Pipe- 
Clay there could be thrown into such a fermenta- 
tion by anything—unless, indeed, it were a rusty 
firelock on parade, or some such unpardonable 
sin on the part of a soldier? But itis not much 
to be woudered at. The emperor will surely 
skin him alive if he finds it out.” 

“ He is not likely to find it out, I think,” said 
Mr. Raye. “ He is entirely absorbed in his Rus- 
sian scheme, they say.” 

To our immense delight, we met Arthur at the 
bridge at the appointed hour. He had been 
smuggled out of the prison, and escorted to the 
immediate neighborhood of the spot by the com- 
mandant himself. He had a passport, minutely 
describing his pereon as that of John Brown, an 
English merchant, travelling by way of Brussels 
and Ghent, to Ostend, and thence to Londen. 
They have in that part of the world (or had be- 
fore railroad times) a mode of posting on horse- 
back, called travelling a franc étrier, which is 
more swift than pleasant, decidedly. It suited 
Arthur, however, and he had determined to 
adopt it. A hasty embrace, a rapid shaking 
of hands, and he was off. We returned to our 
lodgings, and the next day retraced our steps to 
Paris, meeting no difficulties by the way, except 
euch as resulted from being occasionully taken 
for English travellers. We were several times 
annoyed from this cause, in our journeyings in 
France, but the trouble was seerely temporary. 

Remaining one day in the French metropolis 
to reat and recruit, we went to see grand re- 
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view in the Champ de Mars; rather to get a 
sight of the great Corsican, however, than to 
witness the military pageant. By going early, 
we secured a favorable location, but we had to 
wait a long time before the emperor made his 
appearance. At last, we observed a great com- 
motion among the crowd; hats and caps were 
tossed into the air, and shouts of “ Vive l’em- 
pereur !’’ burst from thousands of tongues. 

As the commotion and the cries rolled on, in 
the direction of the spot which we occupied, we 
saw a splendid cavalcade of generals and mar- 
shals of France, in brilliant uniform, come pranc- 
ing down the lines. The warriors whose names 
were then filling all Europe with amazement and 
alarm, were many of them there, bedecked with 
towering plumes, and blazing with stars, and 
crosses, and jewels, and gold—‘ the pomp and 
pride and circumstance of glorious war.” 

In the very centre of this glittering galaxy, 
conspicuons for the plainness of his attire, and 
the absence of everything like pretension in his 
equipment, was one who was the observed of all 
observers. A eingle glance assured me that it 
must be “the man of destiny ” himself; and yet, 
it was, beyond a doubt, the mouchard of the Gar- 
den of the Tuileries ! 

Yes, it was even so. He was dressed a little 
better, but in the same style; and the man him- 
self, nobody who had seen him once would ever 
mistake. The idea of their identity had never 
occurred before to any of us, 80 completely im- 
pressed was I with the idea that the emperor was 
not in Paris at the time of our interview. He 
had returned, as I afterwards ascertained, but an 
hour or two before I saw him, and had strolled 
into a retired part of the garden, with his travel- 
stained, dust-covered apparel, which was abso- 
lately shabby, and in the last degree un-emperor- 
like. The urchin who told me he was mou 
chard was probably quizzing me. He had evident- 
ly been much interested in Arthur’s story, and 
for reasons best known to himself, had determined 
to adopt a secret and summary means of liberar 
ing him. To show, even to a few humble Amer- 
icans, his superiority in a matter of good feeling 
to the hated British, was no doubt one of his mo- 
tives. The mysterious paper I suppose contained 
writing in cypher, which he often made use of, 
and which could of course be read by certain offi- 
cials, to whom the key had been communicated. 

Arthur soon rejoined us in London, and we all 
hastened back to the United States, for war with 
Great Britain was now considered a fixed fact. 
In that war, Arthur Ernshawe afterwards bore 
No inglorious part, and at its close he and Fanoy 
were married. We have been fast friends ever since. 


THE GIPSEY QUEEN. 


[omtenras.] 
I’M 8AD TO-NIGHT. 


‘BY WILLIE WARE. 





‘I’m sad, ay, sad to-night, 
Though all around are gay, 
And on no brow amid the crowd 

A shadow seems to play. 
Bich musie falls upon mine ear, 
And forms flit to and fro; 
Feet keep time in merry dance— 
My heart is filled with wo. 


Lve left the giddy throng, 
The ball-room’s glare of light, 

And wandered to this bower 
Upon this festive night. 

The stars look down from heaven 
‘With sadness on me now, 

The beams of silvery moonlight 
Fall on my heated brow. 


My heart is almost breaking, 
The tears refuse to flow; 
‘My eyes are dull and lifeless, 
My cheeks have lost their glow. 
I pine for thee, dear Arlie, 
‘Amid these scenes of glee; 
Ah, leave that far-off land, 
“Come back, come back to me!” 





[onsomva.} 


“THE GIPSEY QUEEN. 





BY MRS. C. ELLIS HOWE. 





In the summer of 1484, the valleys of Bo- 
hemia were the scenes of fearfal conflicts and 
rathless slaughter,and the Boehmer- Wald, gloom- 
ing darkly in the distance, had witnessed the 
terrible collision of maddened foes, and had seen 
the glory of the summer day darkened by the 
smoke of burning hamlets, from the first flush 
of spring to the ripening of the golden grain. 

The autumn wind swept down the ravines, and 
the sounds of war were borne on its wings to the 
remotest fastnesses ofthe land. The peasant 
gathered his sheaves in terror, the youth of the 
villages forgot the harvest merry-makings, and 
in the moonlit eves of October there were no 
songs, or dances, or joyful trysts beneath the 
oaks—bnt instead, there were tearful partings 
and silent prayers, and sadness in castle and 
‘cottage. Upon one of these moonlit eves, the 
light shone down upon an encampment of gip- 
seys, who had pitched their tents in the shelter of 
one of the oak forests that skirt the Bohemian 
plains. The sun had set in fiery pomp, and the 
dark masses of cloud gathered low in the west, 
ndicated a storm close at hand. From behind 
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the Boehmer-Wald, which like some giant senti- 
nel guarded the east, the moon rose up broad 
and red, and luoked over the land. 

It lit up the weather-stained canvass of the 
gipsey tents, and streaming in long rays into the 
gloomy woodland, revealed the strange, dark 
figures hurrying hither and thither, in busy prep- 
aration for their evening meal. As the wind - 
swept through the oaks with stronger gusts and 
died away in long sobs through the glens, their 
activity increased—the men put their hands to 
the work, and the children ran fleetly from teat 
to tent. Butof them there was one—a woman— 
who stood apart with folded arms, or strode 
hanghtily and leisurely to and fro. She was of 
quéenly presence and great beauty—tall, ber 
figure perfect in its proportions and mould, her 
complexion olive, her eyes large, black, lustrous, 
now keefi as an eagle’s glance, and now soft and 
gentle with all a woman’s tenderness. There 
were trouble and anxiety brooding now in their 
depths, and from time to time a -wild, longing 
look would flit over her face, a crimson glow 
flush her cheek, and she would compress her lips 
together until the rosy curve was deepened toa 
vivid scarlet. 

“ Mother of the Zingari!” she muttered, in a 
suppressed tone, “this is the day, this the hour; 
but he comes not. Can it fail? Yon star yet 
proclaims the truth of thy prophecy, and yet— 
and yet he comes not.” 

She clenched her small hands together and 
strode more rapidly to and fro. She waved 
away a lad who crossed her path, and the child 
flew to his mother in fright. 

Two swarthy women paused in their work and 
looked at her. “It is the queon’s black day,” 
said one to the other, in low tones. “If she 
fulfils not to-night the prophecy of the Zingara, 
the curse will fall upon her—ay, the curse!” 
And she gloated over the words with terrible 
emphasis. 

“Let it come—tlet it come!” muttered the 
other. “Shall she—” 

“ Hist! she comes this way.” And the two 
evil-eyed crones bent low over their work again. 

The gipsey queen approached. ‘“ Denko,” she 
called, in a voice as clear and sweet as the sound 
of a silver trumpet. 

A lad of a dozen years came running up. 

“Come with me, Denko,” said the queen. “I 
go to the edge of yonder forest.” She added: 
“Ere the moon lights the tree-tops at the foot of 
the mountain, I will return.” 

The band listened mutely, and when she was 
gone turned again to their supper and their jests. 
The queen and the lad moved on in silence, 
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threading the forest mazes, crushing the dry 
leaves beneath their feet, and ut last came to the 
edge of the woodland, and looked out over the 
broad plain. The queen listened. At first, the 
sighing of the wind through the trees was the 
only audible sound, but presently, to her practised 
ear, an echo broke the silence of the lonely 
woods. The queen eagerly threw herself upon 
the ground and placed her ear to the tarf fora 
moment. Then she rose and joyfully swept 
back the lang black tresses wet with night dews. 

“ Zingarella,” she said, exultingly, “thou hast 
not failed me—lo, he comes !” 

The metallic ring of hoofs upon the flinty road 
‘now became sharply distinct, and in another mo- 
tment two horsemen cartered up the hill, their 
forms darkly outlined in'the moonlight. Bidding 
the lad to remain quiet, the queen wrapped her 
mantle closer about her, and descending the 
sloping bank, passed into the road. Drawing up 
her regal form to its fall height, she proudly 
awaited the coming of the horsemen. The 
moon veiled herself in clouds and dusky shadows 
fell upon the landscape. The horsemen came 
nearer, and still the queen kept her position. 
The clouds swept by, a flood of light fell 
upon field and road, and ‘at that instant a panting 
steed was reined in with a strong hand, anda 
clear voice rang out with the words : 


“St. Agatha protect us! What's this?” And ‘ 


the speaker gazed at the form before him. The 
gipsey queen slowly let fall the mantle from her 
head and shoulders, and stood calmly and radi- 
antly beautiful in the moonlight. 

“ Once—twice—from shame and from death. 
This is the day. The Zingara foretold it—the 
stars proclaim it.” 

“ By Heaven, it is one of the Zingari!” ex- 
claimed the other rider. ‘A rare specimen, too, 
upon my fuith as a Castilian. ’Twas a lucky 
star that shone over our birth,Rudolpho Here, 
in this Bohemian wild, we encounter as much 
grace and majesty as often sits upon a throne.” 

“Nay, Don Roderigo,” said the other, most 
courteously, “ it is not meet to pour too lavish 
‘praise into fair ears. What would you, maiden ? 
‘Wonld you read my destiny ?” 

“If you will, Sir Knight.” The words were 
spoken im the smoothest Castilian, and witha 
precision of accent and ‘emphasis that made the 
knight start and exclaim hastily: ‘ You have 
seen the orange-groves of Spain, maiden, | trow. 
Why do I find you here in these troablous times, 
too fierce fur even a Zingari maiden to set foot 
on other than her native soil ?” 

“it matters not, my lord. Give me your 
hand.” 
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He complied with her imperious command. 
While she bent low her head, essaying to read 
the fine lines by the broken moonlight, he 
scanned her face and person with admiring inter- 
est. ‘The two horsemen were equal in stature 
and in personal beauty, but there was that about 
Rudolpho which marked him the superior in 
rank. One saw it in the proud glance of the 
eye, the carriage of the head, and in the chivalric, 
high-toned courtesy of his manner. 

“ Bane and blessing—light and: darkness—in 
ite waxing, in its waning!” muttered the gipsey 
maiden. ‘Turn back, my lord! The stars de- 
cree it—fate commands it.” 

“How? What do you mean?” demanded 


: Rudolpho, in surprise. 


“Ha! a pretty fortune, by the Alhambra!” 
laughed the other. “‘ See if thon canst read me 
a like, maiden.” And he extended his hand, 
with a piece of. gold shining in its palm. With 
a proud gesture, the maiden swept it from ber, 
and the gold clinked across the gravelly path. 
The knight swore in goodly Castilian fashion, but 
the maiden, fixing her eyes upon Rudolpho’s 
face, repeated solemnly : 

“ Turn back, my lord ; shame and death lie in 
your path.” 

“Come on, Rudolpho. Thou hast stood prat- 
ing long enough, seeing it is but a Zinguri mald- 
en,” exclaimed Don Roderigo, spurring his horse. 
Rudolpho’s steed likewise sprang forward, but 
the gipsey queen, with a bold, quick movement, 
grasped him firmly by the bridle. 

“‘ Maiden, maiden, have a care !” cried Rudol- 
pho, alarmed for her safety. But the girl held 
the foaming animal, and without stirring from 
the path, exclsim-d: 

“ My lord, tarn back, I implore you by all you 
love, by the sacredness Of your cause. Hark! 
hear what the stars proclaim'—captive—dishon- 
ored—reviled—condemned—death. In fair Cas- 
tile thy mother will weep for thee, thy sisters 
touch the guitar in mourning songs, thy maiden 
go down to the grave sorrowing.” 

“A charming romance,” said Don Roderigo, 
lightly. “‘ Were not thy courage proved, Radol- 
pho, thou mightst be suspected of playing the 
craven.” 

Rudolpho’s cheek paled, and he invuluntarily 
put his hand to his sword. 

“ Don Ruderigo, you forget that it is to Ru- 
dolpho Echeranza that you speak.—Muiden,” he 
added, kindly, tarning to the gipsey, ‘1 thank 
you fur your warning, but I must on. Ere to- 
morrow’s sunset, I have sworn to accomplish a 
difficult task, but one which our cause demands. 
My knightly honor is pledged.” He would have 
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unclasped her hand from the horse’s bridle, but 
the girl dropped the rein and throwing herself 
upon her knees in the path, exclaimed, with pas- 
sionate earnestness : 
“My lord, go. not hence. 
fruitless, your death certain !” 
“ Castilian soldiers do not fear death,” he an- 
swered proudly. ‘I thank you, maiden, bat I 
cannot listen. And now a benison rest upon 
thee. Stay, wilt thon take gold from me?” 
She sprang to her feet, and pressing close to his 
horse’s side, took from his hand a glittering coin. 
“My lord,” she said, “I would have saved 
you; but see, here is a ring,” and she drew from 
her finger a broad circlet of gold, bearing a mas- 
sive stone of beryl. ‘Take it, and when the 
hour of trial comes, if thou canst send it to the 
gipsey queen Teresa, she will come to thee 
Death alone shall stand between her and thee.” 
The knight took the ring, kissing the hand 
that gave it, and then repeating his thanks, the 
two sped away. The maiden watched them till 
the gray distance concealed their forms, and then 
slowly made her way back to the encampment. 
“Once it is past. Now I wait for the last. 
Twelve days from this, at the waning of the 
star,” she murmured. And as she went on, she 
crossed her two hands upon her breast, as if she 
would keep down the strong sobs that shook her 
frame. on 
The two horsemen galloped swiftly acroas the 
plain, and then diverging from the highway, 
struck into the forest~ z 

“ What think you, good Rudolpho?” said Don 
Roderigo, giving his tired animal a breathing 
space, and pushing back the damp locks from his 
forehead—" what think you the gipsey maiden 
meant by her strange tale? She spoke like one 
in good earnest, in sooth.” 

“ [know not,” returned the other. ‘ Perchance 
some evil superstition haunts her. These wild 
folk think after another fashion from us.”” 

“If any harm should befall you, Rudolpho, 

+ you have a talisman in the ring she gave you. 
She was more chary in her favors towards me. 
You were born under a propitious star, my lord.” 

“T wot the stars have little to do with men’s 
destinies. With our own good strength we must 
carve out our fortunes, and he shapes the most 
beautifal form who is the most skilful artisan 
But see, Don Roderigo, the moon wanes, yonder 
star hastens to its setting, and if we urge not our 
steeds to a quicker pace, dawn will overtake us 
loitering.” 

They rode on for another hour in silence, and 
then as they gained a slight eminence, a grim 
castle loomed upon them, forbidding in its seem- 
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ing mighty strength. The massive gateway, the 
towers, the walls of solid masonry, the deep 
mont, indicated its impenetrability. Ie was the 
stronghold of one of the most powerful barons 
in the land, and from this gray fortress many 
armed bands were accustomed to go forth to 
pillage the defenceless people. In the present 
contest, the baron had espoused the cause of 
Spain, and his castle, commanding as it did the 
pass of the Boehmer-Wald, and serving as a re- 
treat, not only for the predatory followers of the 
baron, but for a goodly number of thesoldiers of 
the duke, presented the chief obstacle to the en- 
trance of the Spanish army into the heart of 
Bohemia. Pausing on the brow of the hill, the 
cavaliers reined in their steeds and gazed for a 
moment at the gloomy fortress. It loomed dark 
and vast in the distance, indistinctly seen by the 
pale light of the moon. 

“ Here then, good Rudolpho, I must part from 
thee,” said Don Roderigo, breaking the silence. 
Radolpho slowly removed his casque, and turned 
to his companion : 

“ Thou knowest,” he said, “ that I have under- 
taken this task at the bidding of our prince, and 
that I have sworn to accomplish it, if mortal 
skill and daring can avail. But if I should fail, 
if the prophecy of the gipsey maiden should be 
fulfilled, and I should fall by the hand of yonder 
vile robber, do thou bear to my mother and sis- 
ter my last remembrances. Tell them that for 
my country I died gladly, but that I never forgot 
them’; and when they sit in the shade of the or 
ange groves, I know they will sometimes think 
of me.” 

Don Roderigo made a feint of stroking his 
horse’s mane to conceal his emotion, but his 
voice was a little less steady than usual, as he 
said: ‘On my honor as a Castilian, I promise 
to bear thy words back to thy friends, if the for- 
tane of war spares mée—but put away the thought 
of the gipsey’s prophecy. It was an idle tale. 
If thon hadst crossed her other hand also with 
gold, she would have made thy fortune’ twice as 
black, I doubt not.” 

“Nay, Don Roderigo,” said the other, with 
some hesitation, ‘“ hast thou ever heard a strange 
tale afloat concerning me—a tale told to my 
‘mother in my childhood by one of the Zingari? 
It has troubled my gentle mother much.” 

“Never,” replied his companion. 

“Tt was this—that on a certain day of a cer- 
tain year, an evil chance should befall me, and 
that in twelve days thereafter a yet greater dan- 
ger should menace me—but that if I thwarted 
the fates at these times they should afterward 
have no power over my destiny.” 
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“ An idle superstition, Rudolpho, trast me,” 
said Roderigo, incredulously. 

“T know not. The warning of the gipsey has 
recalled it to me. But, Roderigo, thou wilt 
bear me witness at the court of our king, that I 
did not shrink from my duty. And now let us 
arrange for our meeting. Thou wilt remain here 
in the shade of this wood, and to morrow night 
if all goes well with me, I will rejoin thee. If 
not, do not wait for me longer than till sunset of 
the next day. If I do not return then, thou wilt 
ride at thy best speed to the camp and say to our 
captain that J fell in his service.” 

Don Roderigo promised compliance, and the 
two parted. He watched Rudolpho till his 
form became indistinct in the dimnéss, and then 
withdrew into the shade of the wood. 

“ He is a bold cavalier and a true,” he muttered, 
as he spread his cloak upon the ground, “and if 
any one can find a way to enter that black den, 
he is the man for it, bat L sorely doubt. But for 
thee, Roderigo, the best thing for thee to do is to 
sleep, for in the east yonder, the morning fires are 
already kindled. Thy slumber wilt not be long 
at the best.” And throwing himeelf upon the 
ground, and folding his cloak about him, the 
tired soldier soon slept. 

The castle of Schenau was yet many miles 
away, and Rudolpho proposed to ride but a short 
distance further, since in pursuance of his pur- 
pose, it would not be safe for him to approach 
the castle till after nightfall. So long had the 
lawless baron domineered over the neighboring 
country, that his extermination was almost a hope- 
less thing ; but the castle stood in the direct path 
of the invading army—the leader of the Spanish 
forces had said that it must fall, and Rudolpho 
Echeranza, the son of a noble Spaniard, had vol- 
unteered for the perilous service upon which he 
had now entered—to visit the environs of the 
castle, examine the fortifications, and assure him- 
self of the weakest point of attack. 

Rudolpho had been trained in those chivalric 
times, when beneath iron armor a tender heart 
beat high and warm—and of all the Spanish 
knights, there were none braver or truer than he, 
yet the superstitious influences of the times had 
not failed to impress a mind naturally ro- 
mantic, and as he rode on his solitary journey, 
the gipsey girl and her ominous declaration were 
the frequent theme of his thoughts. He rode 
forward until he judged the castle to be distant 
about three leagues, and then he withdrew into 
the densest part of the forest to seek concealment. 
Worn with the night’s toils, he shrew himself 
upon a conch of dry leaves and slept. 

‘While the sun rose and shone bright and warm 
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over the broad plains, the green woods and dark 
mountains of Bohemia, while the wind blew soft 
through the forest and rustled the leaves over the 
head of the sleeping Rudolpho, while the birds 
sang and insects hummed and: waters rippled, 
the gipsey encampment was in motion. Fires 
were kindled under the fron vessels which con- 
tained their unsavory broth; the men lounged 
about on the green sward, and the children chased 
each other about the wood. The gipsey queen 
had not come out of her tent that morning, and 
putting aside the ragged canvass, and making 
our way through the rubbish that blocks up the 
entrance, we shall find her sitting in one corner, 
her head bowed upon her hands, and her whole 
attitude one of dejection. 

“Shame and death!’ she murmured. “So 
fair a face, 80 noble a cavalier—docs the crimson 
tide flow—do they mock him, ‘taunt him with 
bitter words? See, they crowd around—they 
are too many for him—mother of the Zingart, 
he falls faint and wounded. Now a black dun- 
geon—chains—death! St. Hilda, do I sit here ? 
Shall I let the black fate shroud him 7” 

She roee and bound up the long black hair 
which fell over her shoulders like a veil, and 
then drawing a crimson shawl around, and wind- 
ing a scarf of the same color and material about 
her head, she went out of the tent. The gipseys 
made way for her with a respect which showed 
how complete was‘her sway over these rudo 
minds, and she passed on till she came to an old 
crone, who sat weaving together long, narrow 
strips of osier, and muttering to herself all the 
time. The queen went close to her, but the old 
woman took no notice of her coming. 

“Mother,” she said, raising her voice and 
shaking her slightly, ‘ E want some of the black 
wine with which you can work such strange 
spells.”” : 

“The black wine! Ay, death is black. The 
sun goes out—the wood is black—you cannot see. 
Blackness all around—bnt see, Zingari, the corse 
is white, snow-white !” muttered the old woman. 

“No matter for that. Give me the potion.” 

The old wonian rose with difficulty and hob- 
bled away to a tent near by—her grizzled hair, 
her bronzed, wrinkled face and her stooping gait, 
forming a strangely unpleasing contrast to the 
maiden’s rich beauty and free, light movements. 

“ Here, danghter,” said the old woman, return- 
ing. And she handed her a small flask contain- 
ing a quantity of black liquid. The maiden 
turned away and walked towards the tents, and 
the aged gipsey stood watching her retreating 
figure and shaking her trembling hands, as if it 
were some mulediction that she was muttering. 
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“ You need not strike the tents. We do not 
go hence to day,” said the queen, as the troop 
gathered around her. 

“Eh!’ “How?’ “What says she?” ex- 
claimed some. Others scowled and walked away 
defiantly clenching their hands, but the majority 
acquiesced in the decision of their mistress. 

“ Stay here till my return,” she added, “be it 
soon or late.” 

She wrapped the crimson mantle closer around 
her, and turning her back upon the camp, took 
her way across the plains. This wild band pos- 
sess incredible powers of endurance, performing 
the longest marches with ease. The maiden had 
been accustomed to these toilsome journeys from 
childhood, and she kept on her way until sunset 
without slackening her pace. When the sun was 
throwing his last red glory over the earth, she 
stood upon the brow of a hill overlooking a wide 
extent of country. Vast fields of waving grain 
swept away on either side, the mountains lifted 
their dark, bald forms far up into the sky, patches 
of forest chequered the plains, and away in the 
distance the silver Woldaw uncoiled its wavy 
length. Over against the horizon, opposite the 
hill against which she stood, a gray castle 
frowned grimly upon the valleys. Standing 
there in the light of the setting sun, the maiden 
unwound the crimson scarf from about her head 
and let the west wind play amid her shining hair. 

“ At last I am near him,” she murmured, as 
the cool air fanned her heated brow. “ Why is 
it that of all the cavaliers I hava met, this ono 
alone seems noble and.knightly to me? And I 
can address him in his own sweet tongue, and he’ 
‘was surprised to hear. Why is it that I aloneof 
all my tribe can speak this language of marvel- 
lous sweetness? Strange—atrange! Sometimes 
a vision haunts me of those fragrant orange 
groves. 1 seem to see a little child playing 
there, and a dark-eyed, beautiful woman careases 
her tenderly. What is it? Is it a dream? 
‘When I told it to Zingarelia, she chid me and 
bade me be silent. What is it—and why is Tere- 
sa the gipsey queen the saddest of all her tribe?” 
She sank upon the ground and wept; but she 
did not long indulge her grief. Wrapping ber- 
self again in her crimson garments, she ate of 
the black bread with which she had provided 
herself, and resumed her journey. The rising 
moon saw her close under the walle of the castle. 





It was nearly dark when Rudolpho awoke, and 
he sprang up and quickly made prepurations for 
departure. The sagacious Arabian which he 
rode uttered a low neigh of satisfaction when he 
found himself again under the saddle. To meas- 
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ure the distance which yet intervened, was but 
the work of a brief space, but Radolpho depart- 
ed so far from the highway, and guided his steed 
slowly through so many forest paths, that three 
or four hours sped away, before he reached the 
fortress. When within half a mile he dismounted, 
led the horse into a close thicket of underbrush, 
and leaving him tethered there, went forward on 
foot. 

The lights were yet more bright in the great 
banqueting hall, and the noisy mirth of the bar- 
on and his wassail crew floated forth on the eve- 
ning air. He was forced to lie concealed another 
two hours before he dared to commence his in- 
vestigations. ,Then, when the last torch had been 
extinguished, and the call of the sentry pacing 
the walk became the only sound, Rudolpho 
emerged from his hiding-place and sought some 
point where the moat might be passable—but it 
was broad and deep, and the sentry’s walk com- 
manded its whole length, so that to endeavor to 
cross it would be worse than useless. Looking 
about for some other means of approach, the 
possibility of descending to the ravine which 
flanked it on the north side, and scaling the 
precipice, so as to reach the surface of the ground 
in the rear, and close upon the fortress, presented 
itself—almost hopelessly at first—but Rudolpho 
was fartile in expedients as well as brave in ac- 
tion, and the longer he considered, the more 
feasible the project appeared. On this side, the 
castle-abatted upon a deep ravine, whose side 
nearest it was almost perpendicular, and trusting 
to its natural defences in that direction, no other 
precautions had been taken. It was beyond the 
sight of the sentries, and out of the range of the 
windows. 

After an hour of prodigious toil, clinging to 
the bare rocks which lay piled in the bottom of 
tho gulf, Rudolpho, to his great joy, at last sue- 
ceeded in reaching a jutting shelf which shot out 
from the bank. Another spring and he stood 
upon the solid ground. Here was a space some 
ten feet in length and nearly as broad in the 
centre, but narrowing at each extremity as the 
massive wall approached the edge of the gulf, 
where it was no more than wide enough for a 
man to stand. Rudolpho went to the right, but 
a solid wall opposed his progress ; to the left, and 
here he found a depression in the surface, and 
looking carefully in its close vicinity, he found 
that the foundations were porous, and that the 
stone might be easily displaced from its bed. He 
conceived the plan of reducing the castle by 
means of a band of bold men who should ap- 
proach it by the eame way in which hehad come, 
and undermining the wall, confront the foe within 
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the yard, before he could suspect their proximity. 
Absorbed in his researches, Radolpho incau- 
tiously placed his foot upon a loose stone, it 
slipped and rolled away into the ravine, clank- 
ing against the rocky sides as it went, and falling 
noisily on the bottom. 

“ Who goes there ?” called the sentry, almost 
before the echo of the sound died away. 

Rudolpho turned, and as quickly as possible 
retraced his steps, but he had not reached the 
corner around which he might be¢oncealed from 
sight, when the call was repeated in louder, 
alarmed tones, and the sentry hastened across the 
bastion to a turret overlooking the whole yard. 
The glare of his torch fell full upon Rudolpho, 
who seeing his last hope of escape fail him, 
hastily made preparations for defence. The 
alarm call of the sentry, and the shrill tones of 
his trumpet rang out in the evening silence, and 
in a moment more the yard was thronged with 
armed men. Rudolpho posted himself at the 
corner of the wall thus commanding the narrow 
pass at the rear of the castle. In the presence of 
danger the courage of the bold cavalier rose to 
an enthusiastic daring, and shouting the war-cry 
of Spain and King Philip, he received the attack 
of his foremost foe. There was a clashing of 
stecl, a ficrce hand-to-hand conflict, and the 
Spaniard was victorious. The followers of the 
baron were forced to encounter their enemy 
singly, and the cavalier maintained his position 
at a disastrous sacrifice of life on the part of the 
foe. The baron raved in his impotent anger. 

“A good sword to him who shall conquer the 
dog of a Spaniard!” he shouted madly. 

Anold Bohemian soldier sprang forward, a 
scarred veteran, the hero of a hundred battles, 
stimulated into a fiercer enthusiasm by the pros- 
pect of reward. Rudolpho wavered under his 
well-direeted blows—it was all he could do to 
parry his skilful thrusts, and the resonant clang 
was incessant and loud. The Bohemian in his 
fury pressed forward too fur ; Rudolpho’s sword 
served him in good stead ; the troop of soldiers 
sent forth a long, piercing shriek as their bold 
comrade gave way—fell—and the steel armor 
clashed against the rocky walls of the chasm 
which yawned beneath. 

But Rudolpho had himself received many 
wounds, and sick and faint from loss of blood, he 
staggered, lost the power to defend himself, and 
with a yell of cruel satisfaction, the Bohemians 
sprang upon their disabled prey. 

“ Bring the vile Spaniard to the hall,” said the 


baron. “Let him tell what he is here for, and 
then he shall die the death of a felon. Bring 


him before me.” 
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But Rudolpho, weak and trembling, was not 
yet shorn of his heroic strength of purpose, and 
remained doggedly silent. Menaces, promises, 
bribes, were too weak to wring from him any 
hint of his design. Pale, bat resolute and brave, 
he confronted his merciless foe. 

“Tama Castilian,” was his sole, proud answer 
to all questions. Wain were the lures held out 
by the baron, vainer still his threats. 

“Take him hence,” he shouted at last, wild 
with exasperation at his defeat, “away with him 
to the Black Dungeon. Let us see if our will 
shall be thwarted by this Spanish stripling.” 

Rudolpho was forced away to a dark, loath- 
some dungeon, moist with the slime of a hundred 
years, and unwholesome with the accumulation of 
pestilent airs. Above his head a few rays of light 
came in through a small aperture in the massive 
walls, but the beams flickered faintly in, as if loth 
to enter so fearful a place. Overcome with 
fatigue and the exhaustion consequent from his 
wounds, Rudolpho sank upon the stone floor and 
slept. It may have been hours or minutes that 
he lay there; but when he awoke it was only the 
same dark solitude around. A single gleam of 
sunshine came in at the small window and shot 
across the vault, glistening upon the opposite 
wall. By this level ray Rudolpho guessed it was 
nightfall, and that the sun was just going down. 
O, how he longed to bathe in its blessed light 
once more! To feel the free winds biow about 
and ‘the gentle dews of heaven fall upon his 
forehead ! Solitude in this dreary prison-boue 
was enough to sap his atrength. It had horror 
that death could not have. In the midst of the 
gloomy thoughts that now pressed heavily upoo 
him, he heard a dull, hollow sound, then s me 
tallic clink, and the iron door swung back. 

Four stout men appeared at the entrance and 
proceeded to fasten yet more chains upon him 
They were going to lead him forth to death, be 
thought, and his flagging spirits rose. Guarded 
upon all sides, he clambered painfully up the 
steep staircases till he reached the ground floor. 
But it was not to death they bad led him. He 
was again confronted with the baron, again plied 
with questions, again assailed with menaces. 

“Tama Castilian,” ho repeated, scornfally, 
crossing his arms proudly on his breast. 

“Back with him to the dungeon,” said the 
baron, his voice husky with passion. “ When 
to-morrow’s sun gilds the top of the Shucken- 
stein, let him die, base dog of a Spaniard that he 
is!” 

Back down the stone stairs, out of the life- 
giving air, blowing fresh and cool from the moun- 
tains, Rudolpho went, knowing that when the 
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slow hours had dragged by, and the red dawn 
lighted the east once again, he should be free, 
eternally freo. He shrank not now from the 
noisome dungeon, the darkness had no terror 
for him, black though it was. Again the iron 
door shut him in, alone with himself and his fate. 

And now that his doom was certain, he expe- 
rienced a singular exaltation of spirits. Already, 
as if he were loosed from fleshly bonds, his mind 
expanded and gathered new powers, the latent 
forces of his nature unfolded, and Rudolpho was 
never go fit to live as now that death waited close 
at hand. He conld not remain inactive, and he 
paced the dungeon, his steps light and elastic, 
and the pain of his: wounds forgotten. All the 
old memories of his childhood came thronging 
back. The orange groves, whero a child he had 
played, the courts, the gardens of his father’s 
chateau, the broad sandy beach that fronted it, 
the ewell of the waves of the blue sea, his swect 
mother’s voice, and her look and caress of love, 
the dark, soft beauty of the cousin who had been 
his childish playmate, all came before him now 
with a vividness which almost transcended the 
reality. The night wore on. He could not 
count the hours, but he knew that they were 
slipping away from him with resistless certainty. 
Through the small crevice in the wall, a single 
Star shone down with steady splendor. Long he 
watched it, and at last it paled before the ad- 
vancing dawn. F 

And still the hours wore on. How slow was 
their flight! He paced the Qungeon restlessly, 
as if he could approach his fate. He faced the 
small window. It was dark and ill-defined 
against the dun sky. 

He stopped, and while he stood motionless, 
something rattled against the wall, and fell at 
his feet. Thrilled with sudden surprise, and a 
more strange feeling still, he stooped and felt 
about the damp floor. A few bits of gravel lay 
scattered there. 

Again the rattling sound, and some tiny frag- 
ments of stone showered his head. He sprang 
erect, all his blood bounding within him. Where 
now was the repose with which.he had awaited 
death? A wild hope of escape trembled up from 
those deep places in his soul, where the love of 
life still lay hidden. What was it? Suddenly 
the prophecy of the Zingari maiden flashed 
through his mind. Instinctively he felt for the 
ring she had given him. It was still upon his 
finger. 

“Nothing but death shall separate me from 
thee.” * 

The words echoed through his brain, like the 
utterance of some voice. He seemed to divine 
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her purpose. He was sure that it was she who 


waited to lend him aid. Could he but assure‘her., 


of his presence within the walls! He looked 
about for some means of approach to the win- 


dow. The walls were rough-hewn, and to the. 
agile Spaniard, inspired with a new hope of life, . 


were not inaccessible. 

He climbed to the window, clinging to the 
jutting fragments of rock for support. He 
reached the aperture, it was scarcely a hand’s 
breadth in size, but through it he placed his hand, 


held the ring in his fingers for one moment, and 


let it fall. He listened, but all was silent. The 


window was too far above the ground for him to - 


hear the sound as it touched the rock. He 
watched to see if any more signals would be 
made, but no sound broke the stillness. He be- 
gan to think that his unknown friend had de- 
parted, and his newly-kindled hope died out. 
Brighter and brighter grew the sky, and now 
every moment he expected to hear the clanking 
of the iron, and to see the soldiers enter who 
should bring him forth to his doom. Why did 
they not come? Was he not to die at sunrise ? 


Two hours before sunrise that morning, the , 


attention of the sentry had been attracted by a 
tall, stately figure which approached the castlo 
with a confidence that indicated the expectation 
of a welcome. 
could not make out the shape. 

“ Who goes there?” he shouted. 


A moment more and a wild song broke upon ; 


the air. 

“ Holy mother! it is one of the Zingari,” ex- 
claimed the soldier, crossing himself. ‘The song 
ended as the gipsey approached. 


In the dim twilight the soldier - 


“Down with the drawbridge, give me en- 
trance!” she said, in her clear, trumpet-like . 


tones. 

* The soldier hastened to obey. 
to admit all known friends, and this band had 
been of much service to the baron. Besides, no 
Bohemian cared to offenda gipsey. Their singu- 
larity of character and the supernatural power 
attributed to them, gave them an ascendancy 
over the minds of the common people. Carry- 


ing her stately figure as proudly as when she- 
stood amid her tribe their queen, Teresa, the. 


His orders were 


gipsey, entered the earth. She demanded to be: . 


shown to the baron. 

“I bring news which it concerns him to hear,” 
she said. ‘. 

She was shown into his presence—a tall, 
swarthy man, with a savage expression of face, 
made still more hatefal by, the sinister smile 
which now crossed his features. 

“ Zingasi, why comest thou?” 
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Teresa threw off her crimson shaw! and un- 
wound her turban. 

“Thou’rt weary, beautiful maiden. Bring 
hither yon flask of wine and pour out for me 
and thyself,” he said, his dark face glowing with 
admiration as she stood in ber radiant beauty. 

“ First, my lord, let me do mine errand.” 

“Well, suit thyself, but for me, I speak none 
the worse for a good draught of Rhenish. What 
hast thou to say, maiden ?” 

“The whole Spanish army is distant but half 
aday’s journey. They march to attack thee.” 

“Ha, what sayest thou?” The baron sprang 
to his feet. 

“A portion of them march in advance. They 
might easily be cut off were a troop of thy brave 
soldiers sent to meet them.” 

“ Thou speakest well. A Zingari for wisdom. 
I myself will head this band.” And the baron 
sprang to his armor closet. 

“The Spaniards approach gaily,” said the 
gipsey, taking the flask of wine in her hand and 
drawing two glasses towards her. “They come 
with pennons streaming, and glistening in cloth 
of silver and of gold,” she continued, filling the 
glasses. “Their armor gleams more brightly 
than thine. Thy rapier is rusty, it isa bad omen.” 

He stooped quickly to examine, and with mar- 
vellous quickness she drew a vial from her 
bosom and poured a quantity of black fluid from 

into one glass. She was just placing it to her 
lips when the baron looked. 

“Now, girl, thou dost lie. 
bright as thine own eyes.” 

“ Ah, well, to some eyes blood shows like rust. 
A Zingari’s eyes are true and cannot lie.” 

“ Stop, cease your prating,” said the baron, 
turning pale. “Give me the wine—stay, I'll 
change with thee,” he added, suspiciously. 

She drained her own, and watched him while 
he drank his off. 

“In two hours the Spaniards will be, at the 
pass yonder.” 

“ That, then, is my time,” said the baron, ex- 
ultingly. 
on the march. But I need not rouse them yet. 
But yesterday they brought in rich spoil from 
the plains. Meantime, beautiful Teresa, thou 
shalt sing to me.” 

He threw himself upon a couch of skins, and 
the gipsey began to sing. As she did s0, she 
watched him. His eyes drooped, his face relaxed.} 

“Thy voice is as soft as a brooklet’s murmur. 
It soothes one like an Eastern tale. ’Tis sweeter 
than the music of fountains,” he said, languidly, 
the last words dying away into a murmur. 

The subtle poison had taken quick effect. In 


The steel is as 


“In an hour more the troop shall be. 
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a few moments more the baron slept heavily, a 
sleep which grew deeper and sounder, till the 
gipsey knew that no noise would awaken him. 
Then she rose, passed into an osken chamber 
close by, and took from an iron chest a bunch of 
rade keys. She came out, and passing through 
the baron’s apartment, went out at a door and 
down a stone staircase, through a passage, and 
down another descent. Yielding to her strength, 
the bolts flew back, the heavy bars were with- 
drawn, and the door of Rudolpho’s dungeon 
swung open. 

“At last it is time,” thought Rudolpho, and 
he stepped forward to meet the soldiers. What 
vision was that dimly seen in the fuint light? 

“ Come hither, follow me!’ she said, softly. 

“Is’t thou?” he exclaimed. 

“ Hush! come forth.” 

Rudolpho came out of that fearful tomb, and 
ascended the stairs. He seemed to himself like 
one risen from the grave as he came once more 
into the open air. To his astonishment she led 
him straight into the baron’s presence. 

“Fear not,” she said, answering his look. 
“He cannot harm you. Here,” and she threw 
back a latticed casement. It looked down upon 
the ravine up whose precipitous sides he had 
clambered. Rudolpho looked forth. “It is a 
small chance for life,” she said, “will you take - 
it? With this you can lower yourself to the 
ground.” And she gave him her long, crimson 
scarf. é 

“And you—I cannot leave you here.” 

“TI will go out as I came in. I will meet you 
at the foot of the ravine. See the sun lifts him- 
self from the shade of the mountains. Hasten!” 

Rudolpho hastily made the scarf fast to the 
lattice, and easily ewang himself to the ground. 

“Now, go, fly!” said Teresa. 

Rudolpho looked up at the casement. 
me the scarf.” She hesitated a moment. 

“Give it mo.” 

“Thou dost not need it now,” she said, softly ; 
but she untied it, and let it fall down. 

Rudolpho caught it, folded it gently, and with 
it in his hand commenced the descent. Teresa 
watched him, trembling between fear and hope. 
A few moments passed, there was no alarm, and 
she knew he must be safe. With a murmured 
prayer to the saints, she went out, fastening the 
door behind her, and passed unmolested from the 
castle. 

“ Ho, there! Guards, enter, force the door! 
The accursed Zingari has betrayed me!” fiercely 
shouted the baron, an hour later. Just then 
there was a loud sound of clashing sabres, and 
the mad cries of war. 


“ Give 
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“The Spaniards are upon u8!” rang along the 
corridor and echoed from tower to tower. 

That night the setting sun shone upon the ban- 
ner of Spain floating in its pride above the 
conquered castle, and Rudolpho lay wounded in 
the very apartnfent which had been the baron’s 
chamber of* state. Near him was the Zingari 
maiden, ministering to every want, and cheering 
him with her beautiful presence. Those hours in 
the convalescent’s room—how else could they be 
employed, but in making love? If we had list- 
ened there a month after, we should have heard 
Budolpho say : 

“Thou wilt not refuse, my sweet Teresa, to 
go with me to Spain, and then in the presence 
of the lords of the court, I will make thee my 
wife.” 

“Tam but a gipsey maiden,” 
girl, sadly. 

“Thou art Teresa,” said Rudolpho. 
lady of a}! the court can rival thee.” 

And, indeed, he spoke the truth. Her wild 
gipsey ways seemed forgotten; her manner had a 
mingled grace and stateliness which would not 
have misbecome the proudest Castilian maiden. 
Rudolpho wondered at the change, and if he had 
loved her first for her simple charms, how much 
more did he love her now! When the winter 
winds sifted the snow over the Bohemian plains, 
Rudolpho stood in a stately hall in his uncle’s 
presence. Don Fernando Echeranga was a man 
of imposing figure and lordly bearing, and just 
then a redder hue suffused his swarthy cheek 
than was wont to be there. 

“T tell thee, Rudolpho, thou shalt marry thy 
cousin, Inez. Thou, the heir of the Echerangaa, 
wed with a base-born gipsey! The accursed 
thieves! I hate the impious race! Listen, Ru- 
dolpho. Twenty years agoa fair child lay sleep- 
ing on yonder couch. By the river there a band 
of these wretches were encamped. I gave them 
leave. How did they reward me? One of them 
entered here, and bore away the child—my child 
—to sell her for a slave to the Mussulman. Do 
I not rightly hate them? Rudolpho, say.” 

“ But, Teresa,” said Rudolpho, hesitating. 

“Teresa!” repeated Don Fernando, starting. 

The tapestry rustled. “Thine own Teresa,” 
cried a sweet, flute-like voice. ‘It is thy 
daughter. Look up, my father. My heart told 
me I was thy daughter.” And Teresa bounded 
forward and threw herself in her father’s arms. 

It was even so. The gipseys had kept the 
stolen child, and as she grew up, she had ac- 
quired such power over them that they had made 
her queen. And soit was his cousin Teresa who 
became Rudolpho’s bride. 


murmured the 


“Nota 
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BY LIZSIE MORSE. 


I dream of thee when the morning shakes 
Her saffron plumes o'er the sky, 
And velling in gold the azure lakes, 
Where the snow-white lilies lie. 
Then, love, am I dreaming of thee— 
Dreaming, love, dreaming of thee! 


I dream of thee in the noontide hour, 
When the wild birds dip in the pool, 
And golden nets light up the bower, 
And the aisles are all whispering cool. 
Then, love, am I dreaming of theo— 
Dreaming, love, dreaming of thee! 


But O, most of all, in the twilight still, 
My love, am I dreaming of thee; 
‘When the spirits lide over the glassy rill, * 
And dance by the oaken tree. 
Yes, love, then I'm dreaming of thee— 
Dreaming, love, dreaming of thee! 


I dream of thee in the crimeoning eve, 
When the showers of amber fall; 
And the lovely birds o'er the waters grove, 
Murmaring, musical. 
‘Then, love, am I dreaming of thee— 


Dreaming, love, dreaming of thee! 


‘When the round moon swims in the azure dome, 
And stars set their crowns on the pen; 
And wild birds swing in their leaty home, 
O love, then I'm dreaming of thee. 
Fondly I'm dreaming of thee— 
. Dreaming, love, dreaming of thee! 
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HEART-STRUGGLES, 





BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 





“ Promise!” e 

“T do solemnly.” 

“Forever!” continued the broken, earnest 
voice. 

“Forever!” echoed the weeping maiden by 
the bedside. 

The wasted hands were raised over the heads 
of the kneeling ones, the pale lips of the dying 
woman parted, the tongue tried to utter a bless- 
ing, which was only ended by a painful gasp; the 
large, sunken eyes grew brighter, rounder, then 
all light, all brightness faded from them and they 
were closed in death. 

Now the sobs from the younger girl became 
groans, and her grief and excitement caused her 
to swoon. But the arm of her companion sup- 
ported her; it was her soft hands which laved 
her temples, her tender, low voice, which whis- 
pered consolation, and so gently soothed—yes, 
even while her own Zeart was bleeding. 
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Brave Constance Owen! It was well that the 
dying mother trugted in thy strong love, clear 
judgment, ready wit, and womanly heart, to 
serve her child in this her hour of such bitter 
need. Thou who mast now unite the tenderest 
sensibility of a woman with the prompt action 
and calm reason of a man. But let us explain 
this strange scene. 

Constance Owen was early left an orphan ; at 
nine years of age her mother died and she was 
adopted by Mrs. Ormond, in whose heart she 
soon won a plate scarcely second to that eatima- 
ble lady’s own daughter, the charming Edith 
Ormond, at that time scarcely three years of age, 
and day by day Constance developed such noble 
traits of character, open, self-reliant, self-sacri- 
ficing—that she soon won the love of all; but as 
the chilfiren advanced in years, the difference in 
their characters, dispositions and appearance be- 
came more end more apparent. Edith was as 
beautiful as a poet’s dream, her slight form was 
fall of willowy grace, and was set off to advan- 
tage by her lovely face—her large, blue eyes 
beamed forth from a wealth of golden hair which 
fell in curls over cheeks and neck as pure and 
fair as Parian marble. Arch smiles were con- 
stantly hovering around her mouth, and seemed 
to play at hide and seek in the dimples in her 
cheeks, giving an expression so piquant and be- 
witching to her face, that the beholder would 
love the little fairy ere she spoke in her own 
charming, childish way, or laughed her own 
musical, innocent laugh. 

Of course, the child-beauty grew up as fair as 
the médst favored of earth’s daughters ; she had 
all a woman’s charms, and all a woman’s weak- 
nesses ; vain, capricious, often inconstant, save 


in her love for her adopted sister Constance, 


who she doted upon with all the warmth of her 
natare, whom she leaned upon ag upon a strong 
staff, in whose sympathy she found consolation 
for her fancied girlish woes, of whose advice and 
protection she was always sure. And it really 
seemed as though the doctrine, that directly op- 
posite temperaments afford more continued con- 
geninlity, here in the deep love of these two 
differently organized beings found a wonderful 
proof, for that Constance Owen in soul and body 
was fashioned in a different mould from Edith 
none ever denied. 

‘Though Lecomingly neat and tidy in her dresa 
while a girl, Constance never delighted in the 
gay ribbons and fanciful aprons and bright col- 
ored gowns which used to charm Edith so mach. 
She seemed to consider life, too, a more earnest, 
serious business, with graver, deeper purposes 
inlaid, than ever arrested the attention or wor- 
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ried the vain little head of Edith. But then 
Constance was—shall I have the courage to 
write the word which must condemn my heroine 
in the eyes of novel-reading, romantic misses? 
Yes, she was—ugly. At least the world (who 
assumes itself an excellent judge) called her so; 
for her eyes, though good sound optics, large and 
well-formed, and were capable too of expressing 
much emotion, were gray, and never did poets 
sing in rapture of those “ melting orbs,” or de- 
clare in questionable doggerel verses their be- 
witching power, nor did any -ever beautifully ex- 
press that 
“ Ber eyes, in heaven, 

‘Would through the airy region stream so bright 

‘That birds would sing, and think it were not night.” 

She had besides a fashion of binding up the 
masses of her rich brown hair into a simple knot 
behind, and but seldom was she so coquettish as 
to allow the curls to 


“ Play on her neck, and wanton in the wind.” 


But surely, if her skin was not 60 fair or her 
features as faultless as her beautiful sister’s, she 
was more than compensated for these deficiencies 
by being possessed of a form which sculptors 
would delight to model. As a child, she was 
always remarkable for her matchless figure, bat - 
when that form was rounded in womanhood, it 
was perfection. Her attitudes were always fall 
of unaffected grace, she was tall, yet not too tall, 
comely and well-developed, yet not fat ; her head 
resting upon her shoulders with an easy pliant 
firmness, her waist occupying its natural place 
visibly and delightfully undeformed, and when 
she meved the symmetrical limbs must betray 
their beauty by the modest grace of action. But 
coquetry, envy, vanity, or any childish passions, 
never had the power to separate the strong-feel- 
ing, reasoning Constance from the vain and giddy 
Edith, nor alienate one from the other; so when 
Edith was seventeen and Constance twenty-three, 
the former looked up to the latter with all the 
tenderness of a sister, with all confidence in her 
advice,all relianceon her good sense and deep love. 

It was about this time that the kind-hearted 
Mrs. Ormond died of that terrible disease con- 
sumption, and her last charge as we have scen 
at the commencement, was to the strong, faithful 
Constance, to protect, cherish and love the de- 
pendent Edith, and the dying woman’s tones 
still sounded in the ears of Constance Owen, 
as she kissed the damp temples of Edith. 

“© Forever!’ Yes, ‘forever,’ dear Edith, will 
I be your good loving sister, forever! for the 
love that dying woman—our mother, Edith— 
bore to the orphan—I do solemuly promise 
forever!” 
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And the darkness settled upon the earth, the 
house wherein reposed the dead was rilent, as 
dark as was the night without; bat deep into 
the watches of that night sat the two figures in 
the chamber of death, and the silence was broken 
by tho sobs of the younger as her head lay upon 
the bosom of the elder, who twined the heavy 
curls of Edith around her fingers tightly, pressed 
the head closer to her bosom, but looking out 
into the blackness with her pale tearless fuce, 


could only marmar: . 


“ Forever, yes, forever!” 

Did you keep your promise, Constance Owen ? 
We shall see. 

Two years had passed since the death of Mrs. 
Ormond. Two years—a short cycle indeed, but 
with how many changes is it fraught to all? How 
many hopes havo been consummated, how many 
joys have been dissipated, how many souls have 
been lost? How much of misery and happiness, 
what fears and triuls and bigter sacrifices have 
been experienced by each mortal who reads these 
lines? ‘wo years! A short space indeed, yet 
how much suffering or how much light out of 
the darkness ! 

Edith the beautifal, and Constance the brave 
(it is a funcy of mine, dear reader, to call them 
80), have experienced in their lives in that age— 
two years—many of the feelings which we have 
mentioned above. The small property of tho 
deceased had been settled up by an honorable 
trustee, and the two sisters were living with Edith 
Ormont’s gaurdian at ‘‘ Bonnynook,” his coun- 
try-seat, a few miles from the bustlingcity. The 
whole-souled woman Constance had as ever 
been the tender, constant, best of friends to the 
orphane ! Edith, and it seemed now as though 
their trust and fiiendship were so complete and 
perfect, that it would be impossible to stir the 
calm suiface of their joys and mutual respect 
and love. But before the two years a trial came 
to the one woman (the greatest of all toa woman), 
where at once the heart, soul, imagination, reason 
and all the feelings of selfishness, pride or pas- 
sion are enlisted and attacked, requiring almost 
ultramundane assistance to resist the assault, 
and follow in the line of duty which reasun seems 
to point out. Sach atrial overtook Constance, 
and thus it was. 

It is not to be wondered at that with the ex- 
treme benuty of Edith Ormond, and the know- 
ledge of ter comfortable little income, there 
shoult come many suitors to Bounynvok. 
But the gay girl paid little heed to their insipid 
flatteries or tedious compliments ; accepted their 
convenivnt attentions, and did not suffer her lit- 
tle heart to beat any faster at the approach of 

° ‘ 
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any of. them. But at last there camempon the 
scene one who was, by birth, intellect and riches, 
far the superior of all these men. 

“Doctor Paulding, Miss Ormond.” 

The beauty of Bonnynook, and the young, 
accomplished, travelled Paulding had met. But 
his prestige had preceded him, and as the intro- 
duction was witnessed by Constance from her 
shielding, curtained alcove, she smiled to sce the 
roses come and go so fast in the cheeks of her 
pet, as the doctor’s dark eyes bent upon her, and 
his brilliant conversation made her forget some 
of her envious late companions who even now 
would condescend to join the plain Miss Owen. 
O, Iam out of patience with these shalluw fools 
of society, who constantly pass | may say rough- 
shod over the mine filled with gold and all pre- 
cious gems, simply because the surface may be 
rugged, and no soft mosses or gayly-colured 
flowers strewn around the edges. Charles Pauld- 
ing had a noble heart and a mind richly stored 
with all asefal knowledge; his was a large 
soul, and his nature was overflowing with gen- 
erosity. Already was he invested with public 
honors outside of his profession which. would 
make many an older man giddy. But his mind 
was too lofty, too engrossed with the great and 
noble things of this life, to stoop to the petty 
passions or vanities of small-minded men. And 
now he would eeek for a partner to travel through 
life with him—one who could sympathize with 
his lofty spirit, his philanthropic aims, kindle 
afresh his flagging energies, and make him forget, 
in the pure, satisfying joys of home, his disap- 
pointments in the beating heart of the great 
world. 

He was fascinated by Edith’s beauty, and his 
high poetical nature seemed to receive an added 
refinement as he gazed upon her fresh, tevely 
form, heard her merry laughter, or listened to 
her naive conversation ; and hic imagination at 
once invested her with all those rare qualifica- 
tions of mind which we but seldom tind enshrined 
in a beautiful body. He became a constant 
visitor at Bonnynook, and one evening, a few 
months after his introduction to Edith, the fair 
girl sought her dear sister and faithful friend, 
and in a trembling, happy voice, said : 

“Dear Constance, I am so happy now.” 

The round fair arms of Constance were folded 
tenderly around the beautiful fragile girl ; she did 
not need to ask Edith “ why?” the beating litele 
heart was folded tightly to that most faithful of 
bosoms, and in the trembling twilight with its 
soothing, sacred stillness, Edith whispered, while 
tears of joy were dimming the brightness of her 
glorious eyes: 
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“ Hegoves me! O, Constance, he loves me !” 
And her voice was as low and sweet and fall 
of thrilling tenderness, as the sound of trembling 
music comes to us mellowed over the still 
‘waters. 

And thas was her confession made, of his 
confession. But for all this mutual love and 
happiness still must interfere the ogre change; 
for alas! there is no constancy in earthly things, 
no life scarcely without the heavy load of mis- 
fortune, no soul but must bear the burden of 
suffering and its allotment of pain! 

“ But while the glitter charms our gasing eyes, 
te wings are folded, and the meteor dios.” 

Soon after the engagement of Dr. Paulding to 
Edith Ormond, the latter was suddenly called 
away to the city to visit an aged relative of her 
guardian, and as the old lady was quite ill she 
was detained for several weeks. Dr. Paulding 
was an almost daily visitor even then at Bonny- 
nook, being upon the most intimate terms with 
Edith’s guardian, and it was at this time that an 
easy acquaintanceship began between himself 
and Constance Owen. 

‘The doctor engrossed with his fiancé, had but 
small opportunity previously to cultivate the 
retiring Constance, who seemed to prefer, if I 
may so express it,’the shady side of society, 
scarcely ever coming out into the strong light and 
glitter and vain display ; and it was only during 
this absence of Edith, that the two had met 
upon a familiar, easy footing, and I will add a 
dangerous footing—for no woman of fine powers, 
capable of appreciating talent, eloquence, real 
goodness of heart, and the lofty spirit of a man 
seeking to rise far above his fellows by force of 
intellect and genins, can view uninterested his 
noble aims and the unusual indigenous goodness 
of his nature, any more than such a man can 
behold a woman possessed of large intellect, a 
heart susceptible to all the finer emotions, a 
mind full of rare poetical thoughts, rich even 
though undeveloped, with an earnest, clear view 
of life and its sacred requirements, and united 
with all these, a strong, brave will, which added 
to well balanced reasoning powers, would suffice 
to make her pursue and defend the right, even 
though it ended in her own wretchedness. No, 
such a man as we have described could not 
associate with such a woman without there arising 
and growing a subtle sympathy, perhaps not 
expressed in words, but thrilling in their souls. 
And Dr. Paulding was such a man, and Con- 
stagce Owen was such a woman, and the man 
became aware of it. The woman’s experience 
‘was not 20 ripe. God help them both. 

And the strong brave woman did not ques- 
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tion her heart as she might have done. She ex- 
perienced a strange pleasure in these visits of the 
doctor, a fluttering excitement which was deli- 
cious ; the emotions were new to her, she never 
thought of the cause; she had never, strangely 
enough, any girlish flirtations by which she 
could presage the birth of love now, hers had 
been a secluded, quiet life ; she only felt in Charles 
Paulding’s presence a new life, higher impulses, 
and strange peace, and looked for his arrival each 
time with an increased pleasure. How happy 
she would be with him as Edith’s husband! 
Did a pang smite her heart, or a shadow flit over 
her face when she thought that? Perhaps! 
Then was the time she should have shook off the 
pleasant dream—and commenced to undcceive 
herself—perhaps she was confident of her own 
strength. Poor mortal! she soon learned how 
weak she was (and indeed we all are) when love 
attacks. 

It was a quiet evening in July, Dr. Paulding 
had taken tea at Bonnynook, and Constance had 
strolled down the little walk with him towards 
the gate—he was about leaving now at sunset to 
drive up the country to sce a patient. His horse 
was already biting the rough old “ hitching post” 
in front, and throwing up the clouds of dust 
with his fore fect, in his impatience to be moving. 
But his owner did not seem to walk any faster 
for these restive signs, but strolled as quietly by 
the side of Constance as though no longing 
patient or restive horse awaited him. The doc- 
tor was idly plucking some heliotropes on his 
passage down the walk, and mingling with 
them some variously colored flowers, asters, box 
and verbenas; when he arrived at the end of 
the walk he took the little bouquet and placed 
it in her hands. 

“Read the emblems,” he said softly. “You 
who are a priestess in Flora’s beautiful temple.” 

She quickly looked over the flowers, and when 
she saw amongst them “ Beauty in Retirement,” 
“ Constancy ” and “ Iam not a Summer Friend,” 
she colored, and then laughing lightly answered : 

“ You flatter with your flowers, Sir Gallant.” 

“ Indeed I do not,’’ he replied, tenderly glanc- 
ing into her great gray eyes, which certainly now 
were brown or black or some other color, but 
they were very soft. 

“My best friends will tell you, doctor, that 
Constance Owen is ugly. You see I have the 
courage to confess it. Come, do not let a wo- ~ 
mat beat you in that manly trait, but pray keep 
all your little nothings for Edith’s ear.”” 

And there was much earnest reproof mixed 
with her light badinage. 

“T say you are beautiful, Constance Owen, I 
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feel it. A soul ofsuch purity and grace as yours, 
would make a hideous face handsome,” he said, 
impetuously, and his utterance was rapid, his 
eyes flashed, and the rich color mounted to his 
forehead as he spoke what it seemed he could 
not repress. 

But Constance—her face was a study—the 
color rising then receding, leaving it pale as 
marble, then quickly dyeing her echeeks again 
with a-deep crimson, she, usually so strong and 
self-possessed, trembled, the hand which held the 
flowers dropped to her side, and the fingers 
opened slowly and each flower fluttered to the 
ground. 

“TI mean it, Constance Owen,” continued 
Paulding, as though he would dare all now to 
speak. “I mean it—you are more beautiful to me 
than Edith—” 

That name broke the spell—that one word 
restored Constance to her reason. Now her eyes 
flashed scorn as she turned upon him. 

“You insult me now, Dr. Paulding.” And 
she strode from him hanghtily, leaving him 
trembling and pale at the gate-post. Her walk 
was calm and even to the house, but when she 
reached its grateful cover she flew to her room, 
and as .she threw herself upon the lounge in an 
agony of tears, she heard the rattle of the wheels, 
the quick dash of the horse. He was gone. 

Now for the bitter—sweet knowledge which 
his words conveyed—now for the awakening 
from the pleasant trance—now for a rapid, fear- 
ful questioning of her own heart—now for the 
dawning of the trath. She loved him—O, how 
madly, passionately, tenderly—how deeply, truly, 
only. As but such a woman as Constance Owen 
could love, prompted by her heart and guided by 
her reason, she loved him, and ‘she was giving 
herself up to this delicious, dangerous sweetness, 
almost before she felt that sho must crush it out. 
She thought of him, noble, passionate, loving, 
(and loving her), she thought of his late con- 
siderate tenderness that she had never properly 
construed before, the light of genius in his eyes, 
the gush of music in his voice, and how she was 
so sure that he could never now be happy (if he 
really did love her), with such negative qualities 
as Edith possessed. There was no vanity in this 
thought, only a perfect, clear realization of the 
new positions. And while in the midst of such 
thoughts which she dragged from their sanctuary 
in this bitter search, she all at once comprehend- 
ed how hopeless was this passion on both sides. 
She recollected her promise to the dying womun, 
and should she now basely appropriate the heart 
which Edith believed to be all her own? No, 
she would dio first! 
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And the gray eyes, though humid, were now 
radiant with the holiest light that shines from 
i love and bravery ; and her heart, laden with her 
: late precious though bitter thoughts and tender 
| sympathies, beat with resolution in every throb, 
to be faithful and true to that dying mother even 
by the sacrifice of her own happiness. Faugh! 
her happiness—was she not strong and brave 
) enough to conquer this love ? 

She went to the window in the calm twilight, 
and stood almost hidden by the creeping vines 
| which shaded the framework, looking down upon 
the walk where the flowers she had dropped laid, 
and she looked (with her dark face lighting up 
with her emotions) as though she belonged to 
some passionate poem which we remember to 
have read long ago. And the man who had 
gorte had called up wild dreams to the woman 
which an hour ago she believed were not born. 
And she raised herself from lightly leaning on 
the window as thought chased thought, and stood 
erect, motionless, gazing out upon the calm land- 
scape, while a sort of cold splendor seemed to 
settle over her face, and the pain which swept 
over her features as she could sce the flowers 
like her hopes scattering in the wind and disap- 
pearing in the darkness was sad to behold. Her 
hands were clasped tightly, she would walk gen- 
-tly up and down the room, and then stop look- 
ing out upon the young moon which was rising, 
its tender, tranquil light strgaming through the 
trees into her chamber. 

She laid her face in that moonlight upon the 
window-sill and covered it with her hands. ,The 
soft winds rustled the trees as if they soothingly 
whispered to her. She heard them in her heart. 
Then came the passionate, profuse weeping— 
the spring freshet of a woman’s soul. And she 
arose up painfully calm. The struggle was over. 
Duty, honor and reason had triumphed. 

Who can ever know the quick, dreadful agony 
of that battle? Doctor Paulding came to Bonny- 
nook as frequently as usual, but Constance scarce- 
ly ever saw him now, for with a woman’s ready 
tact she framed ingenious excuses for her ab- 
sence, and she wrote to Edith to come home as 
soon as possible; each day she found that her 
resolutions involved many, many unpleasant du- 
ties and conflicts. It was nearly three weeks 
since the scene in the garden, and she felt that 
were she not soon relieved by the arrival af 
Edith, she might in very weakness disclose to 
Paulding how dear he was to her. But she was 
destined to have another worse trial before the 
return of Dr. Paulding’s betrothed. 

It was at the close of a warm day in August, 
and she had stolen to a charming little summer- 
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‘house amongst the trees with a book, expecting 
to enjoy the ushering in of evening while she read 
and thought; her fancies taking their soft col- 
oring from the tranquil, soothing scene. The 
birds twittered merrily around, a faint breeze 
fanned her cheeks, and as it grew neorer dusk 
and the last sunset beams were gilding the shrub- 
bery, she gave herself up entirely to the charming 
solitude, and sat listlessly enjoying the harmony 
of the beautiful hour and sceno. And she really 
made a very pretty picture there, her delicate 
lawn falling back from her exquisite throat, her 
arms in all their roundness and whiteness disclos- 
ed, as the wide sleeves fell back from the shoal- 
ders. Her very negligence was grace as she 
toyed idly with the silken, strings of her straw 
hat which lay upon her lap, and unconsciously 
put up her taper fingers to her shell-like ‘ears 
delicate and petite, to push back a fow stray curl- 
ing rings which would escape from their bondage 
of straight-brushed hair. 

While she sat thus in the growing darkness, 
she felt with instinctive knowledge (which we all 
at times experience), that she was not alone, 
that another being shared her solitude, yet so 
dim was this impression that she, did not look 
around or even stir, but a soft vuice spoke close 
to her, ‘‘ Constance!” 

She felt her heart flatter, and beat loudly in 
its prison, the blood rushed to her brain as though 
she would suffucate. She knew it was Paulding 
when he mentioned her name even before he 
appeared. She arose hastily, her fuce very pale. 

“ Constance !”” 

Ho hud never called her so before, and the 
name seemed very sweet when he spoke it. 

“Dr. Paulding.’ 

“Constance, I have come to you here, that I 
may say what I must, for the first and last time ”’ 

“ Say nothing Dr. Paulding,” she interrupted, 
quickly, “that you will be ashamed of when 
you marry b.dith.” 

And she was almost surprised at the calm- 
ness of her own voice, while her heart was 60 
wildly beating and her temples were »o painfully 
throbbing. 

“Ly it right that I should marry Edith,” he 
replied, “when I love another woman better ? 
When I realize that she has the capacity to min- 
ister to my goul’s great wants? I was blind, 
Constance, | was fascinated by her beauty. But 
O, I never knew what it was to love, and appre- 
ciate its hih refinements until | knew vou—” 

“ Stop, Dr. Paulding, I cannot hear this.” 

But even as she spoke she felt how weak she 
was, with those eyes flashing upon her, that voice 
addressing her. 
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“No, no! you must hear me, dear Con- 
stance,” and he seized her hand in his and pas- 
sionately continued. ‘Consider what is at 
stake—do not discard me from any false sense of 
duty. Itis far better that Edith should learn 
the truth now, than that two lives should be 
forever wasted. No, dearest Constance, I can 
read in your softening eyes some hope—” 

It was the last struggle—should the brave 
heart be false to her honor and reason, or yield 
to love? She almost gasped out the words be- 
tween her sobs, as she tore her hand from his 
grasp: 

“Charles Paulding—J—do—not—love you.” 
And she fled from the apgt to the house, leaving 
Paulding bewildered and miserable amongst the 
shadows. She had conquered her own weakness. 
She was stronger than the man, because selfish- 
ness was no element in her nature. 

Dr. Paulding and Edith Ormond were married 
at Bonnynook in the winter, and Constance Owen 
was her bridesmaid. Can it be imagined what 
she suffered ?- Then, notwithstanding ¢he bride’s 
entreaties that she should still share their home, 
she left the newly married pair, and made her 
home in a distant country with the wife of the 
rector of the village church, who had been one 
of her mother’s frtends. : 

In her new sphere, she commenced a new life, 
and her feelings had been so chastened by her 
late trials, her heart so purified by its own ufflic- 
tions, that she soon learned to find comfort in 
“The Word of Life.” The influences around 
her were calculated to develop all her religious 
feelings, her doubts were resolved, her inclina- 
tions for good much strengthened. But she 
could not forget even in her active charities, her 
untiring exertions to strengthen the weak or 
assist the poor, the love which was only born to 
die, the sweet experience turned to bitterness, 
before half its honey was extracted. But no 
more repiniugs, no more turning back, no more 
weakness. 

She had not lived at the rector’s over six 
months, when an offer of marriage was made her 
by a substantial farmer, a kind, good young 
man, whvu would be calculated to muke any wo- 
man happy, who luoked for nothing higher in a 
marriage than a comfortable home, who could 
forgive a lack of brains for a plethoric purse. 
But Constance Owen refused him firmly and 
kindly, and the poor fellow felt when he left her 
how superior she was to him, and wondered at 
‘his own effruntery in asking her. She told him 
she should never marry. And her amile was so 
kind and even and firm, that he knew it was no 
use to try and alter those words, so he cousoled 
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himeslf a year afterwards by taking’ to his Homie 
and heart a good-natared, large-patterned : young 
woman, whose butter whe the pride of:the eoun 
try, and whose cheeses took ‘“‘the pretniutn.” 

Constance had invariably refused to go td 
Bonrlynook to see her sister since het’ martiage, 
feeting that she could not live the continual lie 
which would be embraced'in being in his -pres- 
enee, and hearing his voice continually with out- 
watd indifference. Bat at last a letter reached 
her which’ conquered all het scruples. It was 
from Edith, who spoke of her recent illness, of a 
disease: which hid been developed; which the 
Aoctor thought might be cénsumption, the futal 
disease of which her mother died.: It beseéched 
her as she loved her to come to Bonnynook; it 
spoke of her husband's absence-.on important 
businesz, and concluded by begging her to eome: 

In another day after thar letter‘ was received,’ 
Constance was at Bonnynook ‘and: her beloved 
Edith in her arms. Dr. Paulditg was absent 
from home, but his wife had written to him that 
ake expected the “best nurse, her dearest sister 
Constance.” Wheh they: were ‘first alone there 
fUllowed all those confideteds which are #o dear 
to friends, but it was not'long before Constance 
sw that there was a want of congentality dis- 
covered in her husband by Edith ; that he: was 
most considerate, tender and devoted, she did not 
deny, but still there was a method and an evident 
desire to do more and more, lest he was not kind: 
and good enough. All this the wife commun 
cated by her words, although not suspecting her-’ 
self that she was betraying the secret. And 
Edith was evidently failing, though still surpass: 
ingly beautiful, but her face was thinner, more 
angular, her complexion like wax, while the two 
burning spots were upon her cheeks—the hectic’ 
flush which gives indication of the fatal blooming’ 
of that felf disease consumption. 

In disposition she had become more petafant 
and complaining, and Constance could only 
imagine how the spirit of Paulding must chafe, 
after surrounding her with every care to find her 
still dissatisfied and more exacting, but since the 
advent of Constance, she had been happier and 
better in every way. At last Edith informed 
her that “the doctor” would be home on the 
morrow. There was no flush of expectation in ber 
face, no beaming smile af:thé thought of their 
meeting; only Constance trembled if the wife 
was calm: 7 

The morning passed without tho arrival of 
Edith’s husband, the afternoon was growing late. 
The wife was fretfal and peevish, not for fear of 
any accident to her husband, but that “ Charles 
knew it excited her s0 much to be dissppainted.”” 

12 
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Constance was standiag in‘ deep bay wint 
dew at the side of the house, and looking vacan® 
}y.down the N——— road, she saw in: the distanced 
ehorse dashing furiously towards the house; .it 
looked like a runaway, the clouds of dust flew 
from: the horse’s heels as he plunged forward’ on 
his mad cureer, sometimes the thick masses 
almost concealing the body of the vehiele from 
view. Is came nearer. Heavens! it was’ the 
doctor’s  carriage-—his two-wheeled’ buggy, in 
which he always made long journeys. And now 
his pale face was seen leaning over the dasher, 
as he tried to grasp. rein which had fallen, the 
here still making ‘ahead desperately; he made 
a shost turn for the road which led by the cot! 
tage into. the stables, the shafts were run against 
aheavy post which stood at the end of the road, 
aud were snapped in two, violently throwing the 
body of the buggy “pon. the horse’s heels, and ite 
inmate out violently upon the ground, upon & 
heap of broken glass and stones, while. the fari- 
ous, frightened animal was demolishing. the 
Wehicle in his.mad efforts to escape from it. 

Bat Constance Owen had witnessed the whole 
secideat, and saw the frightful peril of Paulding ;; 
for in another instant, perhaps, the wheel would: 
come off the buggy, and the asimal would dash- 
towards the stables, over the dtunned body of his! 
master, who lay bleeding profusely from the 
head, and ingensible, directly ia his path. She 
threw open the casement, and-regardicas of all 
peril flew to the doctor, raised ap his body from: 
under the very hoofs of the ‘exeited horse, and: 
carried, rather than dragged him into the house. 
She never felt how much ‘she loveil him till then, 
when. he laid there bleeding and pale in her arms,’ 
his form as heavy as if in death. She. paid no 
attention:‘to the faiming wife, other than to or- 
der the servants to apply water to her temples 
and wrists, but gave her orders quickly to the 
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for Paulding. And when that assistance Was’ 
brought, and the doctor at last opened his eyes, 
they rested upon Constance, and) with a feeble: 
sigh he closed them again, but a smile lingered 
aroand his ntouth, despite his pain. 

The'shock of that evening, Edith Paulding: 
never recovered from, and from that hour she: 
faded rapidly; the insidious disease made fast 
progress, and before her husband’s. wounds were 
quite healed, she died, with her last. breath 
blessing her husband, ‘almost her last words ad- 
dressed to her dear nurse Constance. Was not 
your promise to the dead fulfilled, Constance 
Owen? Were not your vows and their fulfil- 
ment recorded in the angel’s book? Yes, she 
was the friend above all others, during the life of 
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Edith; and when the grave closed over her re- 
mains, she quickly left the scene of so many 
heart-trials, and once more sought the revered 
solitude where she had first found spiritual com- 
fort ; and was received once more by the rector 
and his wife with joy, for they loved her, these 
good people, as if she was their own child. 

She heard now once in awhile from Bonny- 
nook, of Dr. Paulding’s grief for his wife, of his 
leaving for foreign parts, some said, never to 
retarn ; then with a sigh which she scarcely un- 
derstood herself, she would go about her regular 
duties more thoughtfully, more sadly. 

But her face was placid and serene. She was 
looked upon, and talked about as an “old maid,” 
though she was bat twenty-eight. The young 
men about the country would take delight in 
talking to her, and being in her company, but 
they never committed the folly of making love 
to her; there was something very genial and 
kind in her bright smile, but still very, very 
cold. And then she was such a comfort and a 
friend to those who needed either; and the air of 
subdued happiness which was the habitual ex- 
pression upon her face, was scarcely ever changed 
now. Reader, have you ever met with a Con- 
stance Owen? A woman whose face is not 
handsome, but with such a reigning expression 
of peace, whom you suppose is very happy, but 
who bewilders you eometimes in trying to read 
the moaning of a strange smile; whom you guess 
might have had some great heart-grief and strug- 
gle sometime, but of course, very tong ago, but 
whom you feel is brave enough to conquer such 
atrouble? Who certainly seems very happy, 
yes, in her quiet way, happy ; but yet, and yet— 
you get out of your depth now, amongst the 
deep waters, and will seek the shore. Yes, you 
have met perhaps with a Constance Owen, but 
you never knew the truth. She is a mystery 
almost to herself, for she feelsso much and has 
lived so very long, even if she is but an “old 
maid” of twenty-eight. But while thus digrese- 
ing, you want the sequel to this strange, but by 
no means unusual heart-stragyle. 

About two years after the death of Edith Or- 
mond, Constance Owen received a letter address- 
ed to her in a handwriting, with which she was 
not familiar, her hand shook a little too as she 
scanned it, and tried to guess who it was from; 
and although she opened all her other letters 
which had just arrived from the post-office betore 
the good rector and his wife, she thought she 
would retire to her room before she read this 
one; and she left the apartment, the good old 
man’s eyes curionsly following her. She trem- 
blingly broke the seal, and read the first letter 
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she had ever received from Dr. Paulding. It 
was a frank, outspoken letter, and repeated to 
her in manly terms what he had avowed to her 
before his marriage. That he had travelled over 
half the earth since he last saw her, and came 
back to make this avowal to her with as mach 
truth, as much earnestness asever; that he could 
not believe that she could be insensible to this 
devotion, and he felt that the woman who bad 
imperilled her life to save his, could not view 
him as coldly as a mere friend; and that he 
should soon come to N——, to learn if she 
would repeat the same crue! words which she 
addressed to him at Bonnynook ; and that if she 
did, be showld forsake the busy walks of life, 
that his pursuits in science, his successes in pub- 
lic life would no longer be dear to him, and he 
would try to forget the sweetest dream of his 
manhood. But he implored her once more to 
become his wife, and with her noble sympathies 
to keep alive all that was good in his nature. 

The clouds had lifted, and in another month, 
Dr. Paulding led Constance Owen to the altar. 
And though the bride was not 80 young as many 
giddy missea, who have accomplished in their 
wedding their sole aim in life, she loved her 
hasband with the enthasiasm of a girl, with 
love which was strengthened by time and puri- 
fied by suffering. And loudly, merrily rang the 
bells of the old vine-covered parsonage of N-—— 
when they were wedded. And let our readers 
be certain that the marriage was happier for the 
woman, that she had not followed the prompt- 
ings of her own selfish incliuations, against the 
strong voice of reason and duty, for when she 
took upon herself the sacred name of “ wife” at 
last, she felt certain that the blessing of the dying 
mother rested upon her, for the fulfilment of her 
vows to her beloved child. 

Aad not all fiction is this “ fayre love story,” 
for at this moment the popular governor of a 
certain southern State points to his noble wife, 
and calls her tenderly “‘ Constance.” 
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This is a million times a million, which noone 
is able to count, however easy it may be to write 
it. You can count 160 or 170 a minute ; Jet us 
even suppose that you go 40 far as 200 in s min- 
ute, then an hour will prodace 12,000; a day 
288,000, and a year, or 365 days (for eve! four 
in you may rest a day from counting, during 
leap year), 105,120,000. Supposing that Adam 
at the beginning of his existence had begun to 
count, and continued to do so, and was counting 
still, he would not even now, according to the 
usually supposed age of our globe, have counted 
nearly enough, For, to count a billion, he would 
require 9512 years, 34 days 5 hours, and 20 min- 
utes, according to the above rule.—F amily Tutor. 


THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


From brightening fields of ether thir ‘disclosed, 
Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes, 

In pride of youth, and felt through Nature's depth. 
‘He comes attended by the sultry hours, 

And ever-fanning breeses, on his way: 

While, from his ardent 100%, the turning Spring 
Aaverts her blushing face, and earth and skies, 

Alf amiling, to his hot dominion leaves.—Toxsox. 





Geraniums. 

‘There are few plants more easily grown, or that better 
repay the care of the cultivator, than geraniums. All the 
half-sbrubby kinds require s light rich soll, composed of 
well decayed manure, leaf-mould, sand, and a little leam, 
kept moderately moist. A cool greenhouse, where the 
mebes can be frequently thrown off, and a baleony or 
window, not too much exposed to the sun, are the best 
@dapted for them; and in such sitaations they may be 
kept the whole year, only requiring, when in full flower, 
to be slightly shaded from the sun, to prolong the bloe 
soming seuson. Immediately after the plants have done 
blooming, they should be cut down nearly to the soil, or 
they will present « blanched, unhealthy appearance, and 
flower with lees vigor and beauty the next season. By 
thas cutting, abundance of fine young shoots will be pro- 
duced, whicu should be thinned oat, and those taken out 
used as cuttings. In this manner good bushy plants are 
insured. 


Best Soil for Flower-Plants. 

Axaleas, epacris, heaths, correas, eutaxias, diosmas, 
chorisumas, and all other plants of similar character, with 
very fine ligneous roots, and hard, firm, but slight stems, 
require 6 soll of pest altogether while small, but with an 
-additien of a fifth or cixth part of loam and a little sand 
when they get to be good-sised plants, and a very good 
drainage at the bottom of the pots, of brokea poteherds, 
from cue to two Inches in depth, according to the size of 
the pot. It is seldom judicious to break the eld ball of 
roots, if they are healthy, bat just rub off the top edge of 
the bell, tat it may unite readily with the new compost. 
Leaf-mould and perfectly decayed rotten wood are the 
Dest substitutes for peat. 


Wire Frames. ? 

' Wire frases for training plants upon are very desirable, 
being less eumbrous and more durable than wooden ones. 
‘These moet people paint green, as the color most resem- 
bling natare; others again paint them white. To both of 
these colors we object—to green, because it never is of 
precisely the same shade as the leaves of the plant tralved ; 
and to white, because it is glaring. The most artistical 
color or colors is stone or wood. 


Satyrium. 

‘Terrestrial, orchidaceous plants from the Cape of Good 
Hope. The leaves are very curious from the flat manner 
in which they spread themselves on the surface of the 
pot; and the flowers, which are generally yellow, are very 
hhandeome. They should be grown in very sandy loam 
Or peat. and they are generally kept in a greenhouse. 
‘They are very apt to damp off if over-watered. 
Schisandra. 

Acclimbing or trailing half-hardy shrub, with scarlet 
flowers, very pretty and showy when in full bloom; they 
require rich light soil. 
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Rose-Outtings for Propagatian. 

‘The proper time to take rose-cuttings from the mother 
plant {a when the sap is in full motion, in order that, in. 
Teturning by the bark, it may form a callus, from whence 
the roots proceed. As this callus, or ring of spongy mat- 
ter, is generally best formed in ripened wood, the cutting 
should be selected from such wood only as has ripened, 
and which always has the greatest tendency to make 
Toots. This le the true principle for the choice of cuttings. 
‘They should be from two to four inches in leagth, having 
‘at least three eyes at the lower end, which should be cut 
smooth at the bottom, directly under an eye. Insert the 
cutting ine good bank sand or loam, finely sifted, from 
one to two inches deep, pressing the sand or loam gently 
around the same with the hand. Place in shady situa- 
tion, and give goatle sprinklings of water, protecting 
them from heavy winds. In three or four weeks they will 
have rooted, when they may be removed to pots, again 
shaded and watered gently till they have taken fresh root, 
when they may be re-potted or planted out. 


Adaptation of Soil to Flowers and Trees. 

The best indication by which to judge of the kind of 
soll or compost suitable for any particular tree or plant, 
in the absence of all knowledge of that in which it je 
found to grow in its original location, in that afforded by 
an inspection of the root of the plant, and the nature gf 
its stem and leaves. And even when the soil of its native 
habitat is known, these afford valuable data by which to 
assist the Judgment; for it does sot always follow that 
the various kinds of plants flourish best in the soll in 
which they are originally found. Evergreen plants, with 
Very fine hairlike roots of a hard, close texture, and which 
have very thin bark or external coat (such, for instance, 
‘as heaths), are the species which do best in decayed regs: 
table matter. Evergreens that have fleshy leaves, and 
whose roots are moderately thick and comparatively soft 
in texture, flourish in a rich sandy loam, with but little 
manure of a stimulating nature. Of this class are camel- 
‘as, laurastimus and most brosd-leaved evergreens. 


Ornamental Shrubs. ; 
Shrabe, deekduous and evergreen. are perhaps the most 
useful and attractive objects that can be employed to add 
to the beauty of the garden. Such fs the variety also 
now to be had, that by « judicious selection a succession 
of choice flowering shrubs may be secured at a very 
trifling expense; and when these yield to the inclemency 
of the season, many graceful and attractive evergreens 
may compensate for their temporary decline. What is 
there, for instanee, richer or more refreshing than the 
Ulac, syringa or bawthorn? A new claimant for attens 
tion’ has made its appearance within the lest few years. 
It is generally known as the gokden-bell. It forms a very 
attractive and showy object, its strong shoots being 
clothed with its golden yellow flowers before the 
begins to expand fully ; it will doubtless become in tine 
as common as the Hlac. The spins prunffolia, or double 
plam leaved spires, le very beautiful, and desirable for ite 
Profusion of brilliant white blossoms. 


Topiary. 

The art of cutting yews and other trees into curions 
shapes, by putting wire frame-works over them, and then 
clipping the trees in the desired form. This art was prao- 
tised ‘to such an extent in ancient Rome, that the word 
topiarist was used as synonymous with that for gardener. 
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Gurions Matters. 


A Locomotive Freak. ee 

‘A locomotive recently tan away on the West Cornwall 
fine, in Bugland. The throttie-vatve having betn istad- 
vertently left open, and s fire kindled tn the furtince, thie 
attendant went away for a few moments; on bis return it 
had left town, and only ran out of breath at a station 
gore sixteen miles distant, having rushed down some 
‘steep inclines, and over sharp curves, at the rate of sixty 
‘wfiea an hour. It tore up snd smashed through 8 large 
number of gates, but with this exception did no damage 
switatever, and wss quietly led back to ita stall, without 
having been made permstiently vicious by its tricks, in 
Piich particalar It manifested another decided improve- 
‘Wient of steam over horse. 





“There were Gianta in those Days.” 

The theory that humanity of the antediluvian period 
existed in forms which would now be considered colossal, 
has found many adherents among scientific men. A fos- 
sil skeleton of enormeus size, recently discovered near 
Abbeville, France, was regarded aa a proof of this theory. 
A-Df. Fullratt, of Bertin, haa more recently found other 
remains of tome antedilavian gimmt in ‘the village of 
G@uiten, near the junction of the Rhine and Dussal. The 
‘Wascovery has created quite a frutter among the wise men 
@f' Germany, end a commission has been formed for dig- 
ging in divers places of the same geological formation as 
(hat wherein the giant skeleton was found. 


A. “Higley Copper.” 

Ono of the “' Higley coppers” of 1737, straok by Higley, 
af Granby (s blackamith), out of copper from the old 
Simsbury mine (Newgate prison), one hundred and 
twenty-three years ago. has been sold in Hartford for $50. 
‘These coppers were the first coins ever struck in North 
America, and are now rare—only three of them, it is said, 
Deing in existence. The coin is of pure copper, and the 
die is very good and clear. On the obverse face appears 
the inscription, “Connecticut, 1787,” in a circle around 
the representation of three blacksmith’s hammers, or 
@edge-hammers ; the revarse bears the words, * The value 
ef three pence." 


Ancient Epitaph. 
Upon & tombstone in Cranston, Rhode Thland, fa the 
sellowihg epitaph : 

‘Here les the body of Joseph Williams, son of Roger 


‘Willams (who was the first white man that came to 
ee, Prat. 81. 


In King Philip's war be courageously went through, 
hea’ the native Lodians he bra’ ‘did subdue; 


‘And now he’s gone down into the grave, and he will be 
no more, 


‘Wntil ft please Almighty God his bedy to restore 
\to soni proper shape, as he thinks fit, to be 
hapa like a grain of wheat, a3 Paul set forth, you ses.” 


Utilising Sawdust. 

‘The ingenuity of Parisian cabinet-makers bas found 3 
‘use for common sawdust, which raises the value of that 
commodity far above the worth of solid timber. By a 
new process, combining the hydraulic press with intense 
heat, the wooden particles are made to form themselves 
Into ® sold mass, capable of being moulded into sny 
thape, and presenting a brilliant sdrfice, with adurability 
‘and beauty of appearance not to be found in bony, rose- 
‘wood or mahogany. 





CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A curious Fish. 

‘The Utica (N. Y.! ' ‘Herdtd bas tleén'shown a most curl 
ous specimen of the finny tribe, caught in the Mobawk 
River, recently, by eoime boys: who were fishing with 
“hook and Hine.” Its tall resembles thut of wn eel, its 
head that of the bull-head, while on the under side it 
Dears a similarity to the lizard. It is furnished with four 
legs, upon which It walks about Itkes young crocodile. 
Around its neck {s a kind of purple fringe, through which 
it apparently breathes. 


Singular Premonition. 

Mrs. Fenwick aad four chikiven deft Mebbourne for Eng- 
Jand in the Royal Charter, and ali were Jost. Mr. Fea- 
wick, the husband and father, remained .in Melbourne, 
and about five days before the wreck wrote tes friend in 
Hobart Town, saying he had seen hia wife and children, 
in a dream, battling with the waves and calling #0 him 
for help. The dream so preyed on his mind, that he com- 
taitted suicide by cutting: his throat, and that on the very 
night of the wreck. 


Singular Case, 

A person In Halifax, N. 8., was 00 cautious sbout fire 
in his workshop, that he went orer his premises the other 
night, secording to his usual custom, for the purpose of 
inspecting and seeing that all was safe, when be stumbled 
over 8 wheelbarrow, and the fluid lamp which be beld In 
his hand was broken, and the fluid spilled over some 
shavings, which speedily ignited from coming fn contact 
with the blaze. Ina few minutes more the whole build- 
ing was in flames, and rapidly destroyed 


An Arithmetical Puggle: 

How sre the numbers forty-five to be divided Sato fear 
sach parts, tliat If, to the first part you add two, from the 
second part yeu subtract two, the third part yea mult} 
ply by twe, aud the fourth part-you divide by two, 50 
that the sum of the edditton, the remainder of the sub- 
traction, the product of the multiptication, aad the gam 
tient of the division, shall be equal? 


The Word Book. 

Long, long before these wondroun days of ours, whens 
bundle of rags, introduced st one end of a machine, be 
aues from the other in the shape of snow. white paper, o0F 
Teutonic fathers were content to write their letters, cal- 
endars and sccounts upon wood. Being close-grained, 
and besides plentiful in the north, the boc, of beech, wat 
the tree generally employed for this purpose, and hence 
came our word book. 


Aprecious Relic. . 

At an auction in Lyons, a book-collector lately bought 
& prayer-book containing & letter written by Queen Marte 
Antoinette at the time of her imprisonment in the Temple. 
In {t she begs the Convention, for the second time, to let 
her have « mattress for the bedstead she slept on. How 
forcibly this enables us to realize ber fill from luxury asf 
splendor! 


A convenient Steamboat, 

We see it stated that some of the propellers ued it 
carrying coal to London are so built that the stern part 
(with bollers, engines and propeller,) disconnects and $0 
to another vessel; 90 that they arrive with a full cargo, 
change to an exipty bull, amt Joave port again in an hour. 


. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Housewife. 


Towash Laceor Blonde. .' { BA 

‘Valuable lace, or French blonde, may be washed with 
care, to look as well as new. Thread lace should be care- 
fully taken off from any article to which it has been 
sewed; but blonde may be ‘leftidtbicted 6 the quilling 
net. The lace must be wound round a emooth roller, or 
a common wine-bottle filled with water, and covered with 
clean linen. This bettie shquld be placed upright, ina 
strong, cold lather of white soap and water, where it must 
remain ona warm hearth fora day or two, fill all the 
dirt is drawn ont of the Ince, tenewing the lather every 
day. Whee quite clean, i must be partly dried in the: 
sun upon the bottle, then taken off, and pinned out care 
fally upon a pillow, using 8 separate pin for every point 
or scallop. Let it remain till perfectly dry, when it may 
be unpinned and put away. It must not be starched or 
irened. 


To stew a Knuckle of Veal. 

Break the bone in two or three places; put to it five 
pinte of water, eight shalots, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
some whole black pepper, a little salt atid ‘isco; boil it 
together til] half the water is consumed, them take out 
the mest, herbs and spice, thicker with two spoonsful of 
flour, and boil it till the flour is sufficiently done; then 
put back the best of the meat, add two glasses of Madeira 
wine, lemon-jutce sind Oayeane. Two calf’s feet improve 
it mach.’ I¢ should be stexved over a slow fire. 

A Fricandeau of Beef. 

Take nice piece of Igan beef; lard it with bacon sea- 
soned with pepper, salt, cloves, mace and allspice; put {t 
into a stewpati with a pint of broth. a giass of white wine. 
8 Dundleof pardey, all sorts of sweet herbs,s clote of 
garlic, a. shalot of twa, four cloves, pepper and aalg; when: 
the meat has become tender, cover it close; akim the 
sauce well, and strain jt; set it on the fire, and let it boil 
till it ts reduced toa glaze; glase the larded side with 
this, and serve the meat on sorrel pauce. 








To.stew an Ox:Tongue.. 

Salt a tongue with ealtpetre and common salt for a 
Week, turning it every day ; boil it tender enough to peel; 
when done, stew it in s moderately strong gravy; season 
with soy, mushroom catsup, Cayenne, pounded cloves, 
and seit, if necessary. Serve with truffies, morels, or 
mushrooms. In this receipt, the roots must be taken off 
the tongues before salting, but some fat left. 





For o Hands and Face. 

Put three to six drops of glycerine into the water before 
washing the bands and face; or if only washing the 
hands, drop one drop into ‘the palm of the hand’ after 


waahiag off the.sosp and dirt, rub all over the hands and || 


wrists, and then dry thoroughly. 
from the strongest frost. _ ¥ 


Tt protects the skin 


Beotch Coltops (Brown.) : 

‘Takes leg of.veal. and cut some thie collops; fry them, 
and sgpson with galt and nutmeg; boil some grayy, and 
when they are done pour {t into the pan, with optaup, 
walnat-pickle and port wine, to the taste. 


A good Paste for Tarts. 

One pound and a half of four, halfa pound ef; butter, 
half's pound of lard, one tewspoonful of sods, and suffi- 
cient water to form & ati dough. 
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Hair Wash. 

Take a small quantity of rosemary, strip the leaves 
froin the spaiks{gnd, put them into » jar, with nearly 
half 4 pint of cold cee Place the jar near the fire, and 
let the contents simmer gently for an hour or two, with- 
out setting or burning. When the water is somewhat re- 
dueed; tha tafusion wh} be sufidantly strong. Then add 
half « pint of rum, and simmer the whole for a while 
longer. When cold, strain the quid from the leaves, 
and keep it in » bottle to be ready for use. Apply it to the 
roote of the hatr with a small sponge or piece of flannel. 








To clean Carpets. , 

‘Take them up, and let them be well beaten with long, 
smooth sticks; hen sy them down, snd brush on both 
sides with a band-brush; tarn the wight side upwards, 
and scour with ox-gall and soap and water, rub with, 
linen cloths to soak up as much of the wet as possible; 
then lay them on the grass, or hang them across # line, 
till thoroughly dry. Lay them down in their proper 
place, and brush the way of the.nap, or pile, f there be 
any, with » stiffish hair brush. 





Ginger Sponge-Cake. 

Onie cup of molasses, one cup of butter, two-cnpe of su- 
gar, four eugs, three cops of ftour, one cup of milk, soda 
and ginger. 

Another. and cery nice——Two coffep-caps of molasses, 
one cup of butter, balf a cup of milk, four cups of flour, 
four eggs, soda and ginger. 


Texas J ‘umbles. 

One pound and a half of flour, one pound of sugar, 
three-quarters of a pound of butter, three eggs; dissolve 
one teaspoonful of sods in one-half cup of milk ; add this, 
alsoone natmeg, ant roll out the dough, end cut into 
small cakes of any. shape, and bake them in a quick oven. 


Molasses Pie. 

Four egge—beat the whites sepmrate—one tescupful of 
brown sugar, half « nutmeg, two tablespoonsful af but- 
ter; beat them well together; stir in one teacupful and a 
half of molasses, and then add the white of eggs. Bake 
on pastry. ‘i 
Orab Soup. 

ry three onlops brown in butter, slice.a dozen large 
tomatoes, and cook together; season with red pepper, salt 
and nutmeg to your taste; pick out a dozen crabs, add 
two quarts of water and simmer until thick. : 


Corn Bread. 

Six large spoonsful of corn four, three spoonsful of 
wheat flour (the flour to be wet several hours before using 
with milk), two spoonsful of molasses; add, when ready 
to bake, one egg, salt and = teaspoonful of sods. 


Clove Oske. 

‘One pound of sugar, one pound of floar, half « pond . 
of butter, four eggs, & teaspoonful of saleratus, a cup of | 
milk, a teaspoonful of powdered mace, same of cinnamon, 
same of cloves; fruit, if you choose. 

ae 


Portugal Cake. 
One pound of flour, half s pound of butter, eight eggs, 


two spoonsfal of lemon-jalee, one pound of stoned raisins, 





citron almonds 68, fee! ce It is 
good plain. rn 
Corn Muffins. 


One gill of milk, half s pint of soft boiled hominy or 
mush, a spoonful of butter, two egg, three large spoons- 
fal of corn flour, and salt. Bake in rings. 


Editor's Table. 





MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprrox axp Paorrizron. 





THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 

‘We are apt to imagine here in the United 
States that the growth of our towns and cities 
greatly surpasses in rapidity and extent those of 
any part of the Old World. Some facts about 
London seem to contradict this notion. It is 
stated, for instance, in a recent report to the gov- 
ernment, that “‘in little more than 12 years, 1200 
new streets have been added to London, which is 
at the rate of 100 streets a year.” These 1200 
new streets “ contain 48,000 houses, most of them 
built on a large and commodious scale, and in a 
style of superior comfort.” With all this won- 
derfal increase, it is said “that the demand for 
houses, instead of diminishing, continues to in- 
crease, the number of occupied houses is aug- 
menting; scarcely is a new street in London 
finished, before almost every house in it is occu- 
pied.” One great reason assigned for the rapid 
growth of London, is the extraordinary facility, 
economy and despatch with which people are 
now transported over railroads terminating there. 
Owing to this cause it is estimated that the daily 
influx of individuals is five times greater than it 
was fifteen years ago. London is now about 
forty miles in circamference, and numbers more 
than two millions and a half of inhabitants ! 





Sourp Deoision.—The Supreme Coart of 
Pennsylvania has decided that a telegraph com- 
pany must send the message given to them, and 
allow no conjectural amendments on the part of 
any of their officers. In the language of Judge 
Woodward, they must obey the printer's golden 
rule, and “follow copy.” 





Avutreratine Liquor.—The Legislature of 
‘Tennessee has passed a very stringent law against 
the adulteration of liquors. Using poisonous in- 
gredients is declared a felony. 





New Enrerrrise—The first number of a 
weekly English paper, the first ever published in 
Havana, made its appearance on the 10th ult. 

———_+2- + —__—__ 

A TRAVELLING Paince.—Prince Napoleon, 
at the last accounts, was taking « tour through 
Italy, accompanied by Emile Girardin. 


OBINOLINE. 

The farthingale of the time of Elizabeth an- 
swers to the hooped petticoat of the days of 
Queen Anne and the crinoline of Queen Vic- 
toria. Against the farthingales the great mas- 
ter, Philip Stubbes, inveighed with thundering 
eloquence. ‘When they have all their goodly 
robes upon them,” says he, “ women seem to be 
the smallest part of themselves, not natural 
women, but artificial women; not women of 
flesh and blood, but rather puppets, mawmets, 
consisting of rags and clouts compact together !’”” 
The queen herself condemned the fashion, and 
passed laws to put down such extravagance. 
The wits assailed it—and what was the result? 
The farthingale expanded, and under James I. 
became as remarkable for ugliness as for discom- 
fort. Hooped petticoats came into fashion again 
in the time of Queen Anne; and Addison’s keen 
satire was directed against them. In the Spec- 
tator, No. 272, appears an advertisement, dated 
from the parish vestry, Jan. 9th, 1711-12: “All 
ladies who come to church in the new-fashioned 
hoops are desired to be there before divine ser- 
vice begins, lest they divert the attention of the 
congregation.” Gay took up the subjoct, and 
handled it very roughly. More polite wits 
averred that these women only kept the men ata 
proper distance; the caricaturists represented & 
fashionably-attired lady as a donkey carrying 
two panniers; and Hogarth pictured the incon- 
venience of a fall-dressed belle entering a sedan 
chair. 





RatHEer opp.—A newspaper published at 
New Rochelle, Westchester county, N. Y., con- 
tains the advertisement of “ Reverend John 
Taylor,” who solicits “ white-washing and wall- 
coloring jobs.” Mr. Taylor isa man of color; 
hence his readiness to apply color. 

+--+ 

Humsvo.—A correspondent of the Ohio Cal- 
tivator asserts that the only way to make sure of 
s-erop of peaches, every year, is by grafting upon 
the wild plum stock. 





Wantep—a Wire.—The editor of the Nan- 
tucket Inquirer wants a wife; but whether for 
himself or somebody else he does not state. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


COLLEOTING DEBTS. 

The Wisconsin Legislature have formally con- 
sidered proposition to abolish all laws for the 
collection of debts. The mover of the bill, Mr. 
Elmore, is a great wag, as is evidenced by the 
following extract from his speech upon that 
subject : 

‘The speaker proceeded to review the present 
system of collecting debts. It was all a humbug 
and a cheat, a matter of technicalities and legal 
shuffling. Lawyers gave advice in order to ob- 
tain a fee and encourage litigation. Judges make 
blunders and mistakes. He had had little expe- 
rience in the law, and that was rich. (Laugh- 
ter.) He would give a history of it. The 
speaker then related how he had purchased a 
yoke of oxen about fifteen years ago—paid fifty 
dollars for them—a few days after, the son of 
the man of whom he bought the oxen came to 
him and said the oxen were his. He insisted on 
having pay over again, and commenced a suit 
before a justice. The jury didn’t agree. Finally, 
through the blunders of the Bushwood justice of 
the peace, the case went against him. Hoe ap- 
pealed it to the Circuit Court in Milwaukee. 
There he lost again, and he said to his lawyer: 
“Iwill give you ten dollars to quote Pennsyl- 
vania law to Judge Miller and have a new trial 
ordered.” (Great laughter,) He took the ten 
dollars and performed the duty. A new trial 
was then granted, and venue charged to Wal- 
worth county. Judge Irwin was then the judge. 
Any man who wanted to gain a cause in his 
court had either to go hunting with him and let 
the judge claim all the game that was shot, or 
else pat his dog. Well, said the speaker, I 
patted the dog. (Laughter.) I fed that dog 
with crackers. (Renewed laughter.) The case 
was decided in my favor. When I heard the de- 
cision, I thonght to myself the dog had followed 
me about long enough ; I turned round and gave 
hima kick. (Laughter.) The yelp of the dog 
had hardly subsided ere I heard the judge say, 
“Mr. Clerk, this judgment is set aside, and a 
new trial granted.” (Great langhter.) Mr. 
Speaker, that kick cost me two hundred dollars ! 
(Convaulsive laughter.) You have no doubt seen 
® suit in a justice’s court in the country. 
There is time spent by jurors and hangers-on, 
besides other costs, at least fifty dollars, besides 
the ill feelings and dissensions caused by it. It 
is all acheat. The litigants had better set down 
and play a game of old sledge to decide the case. 





Mercaanican Power.—Two men, working 
8 windlass at right angles to each other, can raise 
70 pounds easier than one man can 30 pounds. 
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DETERMINED REVENGE. 

An eccentric old gentleman, a millionaire, re- 
cently deceased, in Paris, has left a last evidence 
of oddity in his will. Five or six years ago, the 
old man had occasion to visit a country town, 
built upon the banks of the Saone. Early one 
morning he sallied forth from the inn at which 
he had taken lodgings, for a walk. He attempt- 
ed to cross 2 bridge, separating the two quarters 
of the town, but was stopped, midway, by a toll- 
keeper, who demanded one sou, for the privilege 
of crossing. The millionaire searched his pock- 
ete, but having inadvertently left his purse in his 
room, found himself literally without asou. He 
explained to the tollman, who chanced to be a 
stubborn, intractable fellow, and would take no 
excuse. The rich man barely escaped arrest for 
an attempt to defraud the proprietor of the bridge, 
and would probably have been subjected to some 
annoyance, had not a passer-by lent him the 
Necessary sum. He went away, vowing that the 
tollkeeper should lose his place. Unable to ac- 
complish his purpose in any other manner, the 
vindictive old fellow orders, in his will, that the 
bridge shall be bought and thrown open to the 
public, free of charge. By this means the ob- 
noxious functionary loses his office; but as he 
was, after all, only performing his duty, he will 
not find it difficult to obtain other employment. 





Coot, RaTHER.—A gentleman in Cincinnati, 
aday or two since, was sitting in a barber’s shop, 
undergoing some tonsorial operation, when his 
partner in business stepped in and quietly re- 
marked, “ Brown, our place is on fire.” “ Well, 
let it burn, it’s insured.” “Yes, I know, but it 
will make a pretty warm fire, and I thought I’d 
just drop in and tell you about it; I didn’t know 
but you’d want to see the old place burn.” 
“ Well, wait a minute or two, till my other whis- 
ker’s trimmed, and I’ll go with you.” 

——— 

Cxoice or Wives.—The man of mediocre 
education and position is, generally, the most 
particular about the education and accomplish- 
ments of his wife. A man of literary habits 
often seeks little more than sense and affection. 


ere 

A coop Rrason.—A telegraphic despatch 
was received in Lynn, recently, but was refused 
by the person to whom it was sont, on the ground 
that he didn’t recognize the handwriting as belong- 
ing to the one who was said to have sent it. 

———<— ror —__<—__ 

Prices or Picrones.—At a recent sale of 
pictures abroad,’ a work of Faed’s brought 
$6500 ; one by Maclise was sold for $4500, and 
one of Edwin Landseer’s for $4000. 
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A WORD ABOUT PROYVERESS. 

Every language has its proverbs, grave or. gay, 
broad or refined, according to the characteristics 
of the people; even dislects that have never 
been hammered ont into dictionaries or pruned 
imto grammars preserve in set phrases the resulta 
of reflection and experience, and condense their 
observations into proverbs. The first book that 
was ever written, a3 far as we know, contain ex- 
amples of them, and the last novel:lying uncat 
on oar library tables is almost sure to be gar 
nished with them. A portion of Scripture lore 
is devoted to them altogether. And they have, 
on the other hand, been instraments of evil, pre- 
senting, in a specious and convincing form, ar- 
guments most opposed to truth and morality. 
Grill, to give them-their due, we beliove that by: 
far the larger portion of them contain lessons 
of wisdom and good eense, and that the few 
which have been coined in the cause of folly and 
falsehood are decidedly exceptional. It is cnri- 
ous to observe how greatly the proverbs of a na- 
tion are modified and toned by its prevailing 
ebaracteristics. Thus, great numbers of the 
Spanish proverbs breathe a kind of luxurious 
laziness — such, for instance, as “2 espues de 
comer ni un sobrescrito leer” (After eating, don’t 
read even a superscription), a saying which seeks 
to dissuade our curiosity from roading even the 
address of a letter, should’ it be presented after 
dinner ; and there are more Spanish saws on this 
one subject than on any other; carefally guard- 
ing the rights and privileges of indolence, they 
fence in the sacredness of the siesta with an array 
of time-honored phrases. A recent writer on 
Spain and its inhabitants calculates that for one 
of these familiar sayings which urges to exertion 
and activity, twenty-two may be found pleading 
the cause of laziness and rest. To us the prov- 
erbs of France are much more familiar, and 
surely from these alone a good idea of the lan- 
guage and its speakers might be gleancd ; flashes 
of wit, gleams of humor and gaiety, easiness of 
principle and readiness of speech, characterise a 
large proportion of these. Even in the divisions 
of Great Britain it is not difficult to trace a con- 
nection between the familiar sayings of the 
people and their ordinary standard of morality 
and prevailing tone of thought; a certain hard, 
shrewd worldliness marks Yorkshire and north 
country sayings, and the more objectionable and 
unprincipled proverbs are most in vague in great 
towns and cities, 

Taus.—The grace which makes every other 
grace amiable, is humility, with which true 
bravery is ever coupled. 





ERITOR'S TABLE. 


VERY’ TRUE. 

A French writer says: “In a waman’s }fe, 
everything leads to a new.drees ; everything ends 
with a new dress ; every. circumstance is marked 
by a new dress; and the dress is. always the 
most important point.. A girl is going to be 
married—a dress. For a moment her heart is 
filed with love, thoughts of an entirely new ex- 
istence, and ef a tony separation from her parents. 
Everything disappears :before the all-absorbing 
question of the wedding dress. A relation dice. 
The grief of the ladies is violent; tut it is coon 
cheeked, for the mourning has to be thought of. 
What are péople wearing? .What is the moat 
fashionable mode of testifying one’s sorrow? Is 
is becessary to go to the linendraper’s, to the 
dress-maker’s, to the milliner’s, and in 8 little 
while they: are 60 thoroughly oceupied, that there 
is quite an end to lamentation, unless, however, 
the dress do not happen to-fit, or the bonnet be 
too much or too little off the head. But if the 
dress is made of some new material, if the bon- 
net is becoming, then they-experience an invol- 
uatary glow; they are triamphant, shey are. very 
happy.” ‘ 


A Famity RestoratjvE.— Wistar’s Balgam- 
of Wild Cherry is. the most thoronghly tested, 
and long tried domestic remedy for copghs, colds, , 
bronchitis, asthma, and all lung complaints,, 
that is known to the American public. Orig- 
inated by a celebrated physician in regular stand- 
ing, and after years of large oxperience, it is all 
that is claimed forit. The house of Seth W. 
Fowle & Co., of this city, hy whom the Balsam 
is manufactured, :is too well known in this com. 
munity to require endorsement, but suffico it to. 
say that every bottle of the preparation is put ap 
under the immediate supervision of the firm it- 
self. An immense array of certificates frpm our 
best citizens has been accumulated by the pro- 
prietors, particularizing its wonderful cures, and 
it is indeed a “ household ward” throughout the 
country. 








A Hrxt.—TIf you have anything to give your 
minister, give it to him in money, and it will be 
worth to him at least double its value in anything 


else, in three cases out of four. 
t+ 0e 


Saw Feancrsco.—A directory canvass of the 
inhabitants of San Francisco, now nearly fin- 
ished, indicates that the population of the city is 


_ fally'100,000. : 





Syrupatay witr Iraty.—Lady Byron sent 
$200 to the Sicilian committee, a few days before 
her death, as her donggion to. the Garibaldi fund. 


EDITOR'S TABLE, 


. SENTATUBE MACHINERY. 

Much skill aod perseyerance haye.been fis- 

. played by the jngenipus.in all\agea in the.cany 
struction of miniature objeqts+-the purposes tq 
be :geiued being minutesess of proportion. with 
Welicacy: of finish. Veritable, watches have been 
set.in finger-tings ; a.dinnesset, with all its ap- 
partenancas, placed in a ‘begelaut; and @ coach 
and four enclosed in a cherry-stane. Beyond the 
nese sraiaing of the hand and eye to the accom: 
Pliabinent of delicate wark, thee can be nothing 
gained hy such axhibisions of ingenuity; and 
were jt not for this acquixrement, we might safaly 
pronounce ali these tiny ,inventieas a¢ the. off 
spring of ingenious trifieg. 

Cicero, according to .Pliny’s report, saw she 
whole dlied of Homer written in,so fine a. charact 
tex that it cauld be.contained.in a nutshell; and 
lian, speaks. of ane Myrmecides, a Milesan, 
aad..of Callicrezes, » Lacedeamonian, the first of 
whom made .an ivory. chariot, go small and ap 
delicately framed that.a fly with its wing could 
at the same time cover ;it and a little iyory ship 
of the. game dimensions ; the second formed ante 
and other little animals out of ivory, which were 
#0 extremely small that their component party 

* were acarcely to-be distinguished with the naked 
eye. He states also, in the eame place, that one 
of those artists wrote a distich,.in golden letters, 
which he enelosed in the rind of a.grain of corn. 

Arnold, the London watchmaker, constructed. 
® watch ‘for George IIL, which was set in a 
finger-ring ; but this was nothing uncommon, for 
the Emperor Charles V. as well as James I. of 
England, had similar ornaments in the jewels of 
their rings; and this species of mechanism is 
sometimes witnessed, on a larger scalo, in the 
bracclets of Jadies. In Kirby’s Myseum, notice 
is taken pf an exhibition at the house of one 
Boverick, a watchmaker in, the Strand, (1745,). 
at which were shown, among other things, the 
following ‘curiosities: 1st, The furniture of a 
dining-room, with two persons seated at dinner, 
and 9 footman in waiting—the whole, capable of 
being enclosed in a cherry-stone ; 2d, a landau in 
isory, with four persons inside, two postilions, a 
driver, and six tharses—the whole fully mounted 
and drawn by a flea; Sd, a four-wheel open 
chaise, equally pertect, and weighing only ope 
grain. Another Landon exhibitor, aboat the 
same time, constructed of ivory. tea-table, fylly 
equipped, with urn, tea-pot, cups, saucers, ete.— 
the whole being contajned in a Bargglapa filbert 
shell. 2 

In 1828, a mechanic ¢ of Plymonth completed a 
miniature cannon and carriage, the whole of 
which only weighed the twenty-ninth part of a 
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grain. The canpon had..bore and, touch-hole 
complete; the gun was of steel, the carriage of 
gold, and the wheels of silver. The workman- 
ship was said to be beautiful, but could only be 
seen to advantage through a powerful magnify- 
ing-glass. 





CHINESE WOOD-ENGRAVING. 
Wood-engraving is said to have had its origin 
in China, the birthplace of many other valuable 
inventions, and to have been due to the peculiar 
structure of the Chinese language, in the writing 
of which a separate symbol is used for each idea, 
and words are not made up, a8 with us, by a 
combination of letters. The number of these 
symbols or chgracters is therefore so vast, that it 
would be almost impossible to print their books, 
with movable types. Their method of printi 
is therefore as follows: The work to be cut 
is carefully ‘transcribed upon transparent paper, 
only one side of which is written on. The’ 
sheets are then glued down upon wooden tablets, 
and all the wood is cut away except that cov- 
ered by the lines of the writing. From these 
raised wooden lines impressions are taken. This 
practice is of ancient date in China, and some 
of those who have bestowed research on the 
matter are inclined to fix it about A.D. 930. — 
———— + 3-2 + _____. 
REAsONABLE.—A gentleman nat overbur- 
dened with scientific knowledge conducted two, 
ladies to the Cambridge Observatory to see an 
eclipse of the moon. They were too late; the 
eclipse was over, and the ladies were disap- 
pointed. “0,” exclaimed our hero, “don’t 
fret! I know the astronomer very well; he is a 
very polite man, and I am sure will begin again.” 








Save rour Nompers For Binpixc.—We 
charge but thirty-eight cents a volume for binding 
Ballou's Dollar YMonthy, in strong and darable- 
style. It makes two handsome and valuable 
volumes each year, of twelve hundred pages. 
All other magazines are bound at this office. 





Examine rr.—We are now publishing in 
The Welcome Guest the best series of original 
stories eyer issued in a weekly journal. Each 
namber is complete in itself. sour Cents per 


copy, everywhere. 
os 


Incrarirups.—The worst form ef ingratitude: 
is, to refase to aecept-a favor from the hands of a 
peteon to whom -you have had the pleasure of: 
rendering one. 

——erecenr——__—— 
Rariw Growrn.—I is claimed that Chicago 


has nearly 150,000 jnhabitante, _ 
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THD BATTLE-FIELD. 

In one of the great battles on the continent 
during the Napoleonic era, a young ensign 
paused to contemplate the body of a drummer 
who had just been killed by a cannon-ball which 
smashed his skull and scattered his brains. The 
colonel of the regiment accosted him sternly, 
and said, “I hope you are not afraid, sir?” 
“ Afraid!” replied the ensign, coolly, “0, no, 
colonel; but I was thinking what a wonder it 
was that any man with brains like this poor fel- 
low, could be found here” ‘The reply was a 
bitter satire on the folly of war. But we lose 
sight of the absurdity of fighting in its horrors. 
Even Napoleon could not ride over a field of bat- 
tle, after the excitement had passed away, with- 
out shedding tears of distress. Whata picture 
was that given by the London Morning Herald 
of the field of Inkerman immediately after the 
combat! ‘“ Many faces still seemed to smile; 
others had a threatening look ; some bodies had 
a faneral pose, as though laid out by friendly 
hands ; others still knelt upon the ground, con- 
vulsively grasping their weapon, and biting their 
cartridges. Many had their arms raised as if en- 
deavoring to ward off a blow, or as if desiring to 
offer a last prayer. All their faces were pale, 
and the fierce blowing wind seemed to animate 
their dead bodies ; one would have ssid that these 
long lines of the dead were about to rise to re- 
commence the struggle.” M. Boudin writes the 
same thing of the appearance of many of the 
Russians after the battle of the Alma: “Some 
seemed still writhing in the agonies of despair 
and death, but the most wore a look of calm and 
pious resignation. Some appeared to have 
words floating on their lipe, and a smile as in a 
sort of high beatitude. One was particularly 
observed, his knees bent, his hands raised and 
joined, his head thrown back, murmuring his 
supreme prayer.” At Magenta, again, many 
dead bodies, as we are informed by surgeon Ma- 
jor Armand, of the army of Italy, maintained the 
attitude they had when struck, passing instanta- 
neously from life to death, without agony or con- 
vuision. A Zouave, struck point blank in the 
chest, still held his bayonet in the position of the 
charge, with the menacing aspect of a dead lion. 
His majesty the emperor is said to have remarked 
a similar case at Palestro. Near to the Zonave 
was an Austrian, dead from hemorrhage. His 
face and eyes were turned to heaven, his hands 

joined, and fingers interlaced, evidently in the 
attitude of prayer. 
rr 

Po1son.—Cases of murder by poisoning are 

becoming fearfally numerous all about us. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


HBIGHT AND WEIGHT OF MAN. 

The average height of Europeans at birth is 
nineteen inches, femalo children being of less size 
in the proportion of 480 to 460. In each of the 
twelve years after birth, one twelfth is added to 
the etature each year. Betweon the ages of 
twelve and twenty, the growth of the body pro- 
ceeds much more slowly—and between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-five, when the height of the 
body usually attains its maximum, it is still 
farther diminished. This point being reached, 
it is found that the increase is about three and 
one-quarter times greater than at the period of 
birth. In old age, the height of the body de- 
creases on the average about three inches. In 
general, the height varies less in women of dif- 
ferent countries than men. There is a difference 
in the weight of the sexes, both at birth and in- 
fancy. The average weight of » male child is 
about seven pounds, and of a female child only 
about six and a half pounds. The weight of a 
new-born infant decreases for the first three or 
four days after birth, and it does not sensibly 
commence to gain weight until it is a week old. 
At the end of the first year the child is nearly 
three times as heavy as when it was born. At 
the age of seven years, it is twice as heavy as at 
the end of the first year, and at forty-four years 
old its weight is quadrupled. The average 
weight of each sex is nearly the same st the age 
of twelve, but after that period, taking individ- 
uals of tho same age, the females will be found 
to weigh leas than males. 

When the weight of the body has reached its 
average maximum, it is about sixteen times 
heavier than at the time of birth. The average 
weight of men is about 139 pounds, and of wo- 
men, about 112 pounds; of adults, without dis- 
tinction of sex, about 120 pounds, In cases of 
individuals of both sexes, who are under the 
height of four feet four inches, females are some- 
what heavier than men ; but if above this height, 
men weigh more than women. Men attain their 
maximum weight about the age of forty, and wo- 
men at, or near the age of fifty. At the age of 
sixty, both the one and the other usually com- 
mence losing their weight, and the average 
weight of old persons of either sex, is nearly the 
same as at nineteen years of age. 





A Quxetiox.—Did the man who ploughed 
the sea, and afterwards planted his foot on his 
native soil, ever harvest the crops ? 





Ternrere.—An exchange bas a paragrsph 
headed “Duel under the Rocky Monntains.” 
That must have been a crusher. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


PRRSEVERANOE AND SUCONSS. 
Those who regard success as a duty must be 


satisfied that perseverance is the only means of 


attaining it. It is that quality which essentially 
characterizes the Anglo-Saxon race, which raised 
a little European island to the rank of a first-rate 
power and the arbiter, in more than one histor 
ical crisis, of the world’s destiny, and which, 
transplanted to these shores, took a remarkable 
development, and accomplished results which are 
the world’s wonder. All Americans possess 
more or leas of this quality, but in some it is 
marvellously developed, and what it can accom- 
plish we propose to illustrate in an individual 
case, which ought to have figured in Smiles's 
“ Self-Help.” 

‘The case we refer to is that of Mr. Simeon L. 
Wilson, of Methuen, Mass. At the age of 


thirteen he lost tho use of a limb by attack of 


white swelling in the knee. After suffering for 
years from lameness, and just as he was begin- 
ning to dispense with the use of a cane, a par- 
alytic stroke made him a cripple for life. This 
occurred in 1831, and in 1849 he had not been 
able to walk one step. In this condition he be- 
gan the business of closing shoes, and by hard 
work and economy, succeeded in getting together 
enough money to purchase an acre and sixty 
rods of land near Methuen village, on which he 
had a house built in 1836. His land was very 
unpromising, “A gravelly hill, yellow loam, 
black loam, or clay soil, rather moist, and a 
swamp, very wet, with muck eighteen inches 
deep on an average, with a dry and sandy bot- 
tom—the swamp was covered with a thick 
growth of alders. The upland appeared to be 
almost filled, or paved, with small stones. The 
whole lot,” Mr. Wilson says, in his statement to 
the Essex County Agricultural Society, “ was a 
‘very bad-looking piece of land.” 

He resolutely went to work, however, to re- 
claim this ill-conditioned tract, and by slow de- 
grees it was brought under cultivation. He 
subscribed to an agricultural paper, took a lively 
interest in fruit-growing, and began to set out 

. trees. In 1843 he transplanted into rows some 
apple-trees that had sprung up spontaneously, 
and in 1845 grafted them; in 1849 he gathered 
fruit from them. In 1846 he commenced a small 
nursery of fruit trees. 

* Although I can do but little in the nursery 
myself,” he says, “I usually go into it every 
day (upon the wheelbarrow), and see what is in 
the most need of being done. Sometimes I work 
there myself, by getting upon my hands and 
knees between two rows of trees, and trim or 
weed them as I creep along. Sometimes I bud 
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a few trees myadlf, but it being rather inconve- 
nient for me to do this work, I consider it better 
to work in the shop and hire the budding done. 
It requires nearly all the work of one man now to 
attend to the nursery. The number of trees on 
the place at the present time (1849) is as follows : 
apple, 6787; plum, 388; cherry, 814; pear, 
2947; peaches, apricots and nectarines, 640; 
quince, 877; whole number, including all varie- 
ties and sizes, 11,954. Together with a great 
variety of grape vines, strawberry plants, goose- 
berry and currant bushes. The whole quantity 
of land cultivated is about one acre, there being 
about one third of an acre used for yard, build- 
ings, etc. I raise between the rows of trees, the 
various kinds of vegetables needful for family 
use.” 

“ Although,” Mr. Wilson says, in conclusion, 
“J have boen many years in doing what capital 
could have done in much less time, yet I have 
the satisfaction of building up my little place by 
my own industry; laboring under very unfa- 
vorable circumstances, without capital, and with- 
out the use of my legs. But now Iam ina 
forest of fruit trees planted by my own direction ; 
and the soil drawn upon the roots by my own 
hands, aa I sat upon the barrow or box. I can 
now view the works of the Almighty in the 
growth of these trees, and the production of their 
fruit.” 

‘We should spoil this little narrative by com- 
ment ; its charm is in its simplicity; and if we 
are not mistaken it inculcates a lesson which will 
not be lost on men who possess the use of head, 
hands and legs, and yet suffer inertia and dis- 
couragement to creep over them. What toil was 
here voluntarily encountered—what golden fruits 
are the recompense! When we read of such 
heroic enterprise and then think of great hulking 
fellows shabbily loafing from one year’s end to 
another, when there is abundance of rough land 
to be reclaimed and to be had almost for the ask- 
ing, we feel our cheeks tingle with indignation. 
Such successful efforts as that recorded above 
prove the truth of the axiom spoken by the 
French mechanic who swam off at Marseilles to 
the ship which contained Kossuth, to greet the 
Hungarian patriot, “ Nothing is impossible to 
him who wills.” With faith and perseverance 
we may indeed work miracles; without them, 
the best gifts are thrown away. 








A Loup Bzrit.—The new bell which has re- 
cently been placed in the belfry of the Unitarian 
church at Quincy, Mass., can be distinctly heard. 
&. distanee of seven miles. It weighs 3012 
pounds. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Lonis Napoleon is mm his fifty-thied. year, ‘but 
looks much younger than that. 1 
Albert Smith, the celebrated Kugtish comic. 
writer and lecturer, died lately in London. 
The highest church spire in the world js that 
of Strasburg minster, which rises 474 feet. 
Queen Victoria has knighted Francis H. Sal- 
tas, of New York, for artillery imptovements. 


Tt is said that the plenro-pneumonia on thé’ 
Cape of Good Hope, where it has extensively 
prevailed, is successfully treated by innocalation’ 
with the virus of the disease. 

Two sphinxes in white marble, by 
Sebastopol, have just been placed on the pilas- 
ters of the entrance to the reserved gardens of 
the Tuileries, on the side next the river. 

In the London Court of Bankruptcy, a bank 
rupt named Goose came wp to attend -the ‘meet- 
ing for choice assignees, apd an hoyr afterwards 
a Mr. Gosling appeared upon a similar meeting. 


The London Court Journal has. been assured 
by a gentleman recently returned fram Paris, 
that at the last ball at the Tuilleries, which todk 
place on Sunday evening, an-English bishop ap- 
peared in. full canonicals. ; 

The great madiste of the day in Paria is.not.a 
French woman, nor even a Frenchman, but an 
Englishman ; and ho is more run after by the 
feshiohable ladies than any of the celebrated 
French milliners ever were. 

Mr. Dampier, a farmer residing near Taunton, 
England, is said to have a horse in his possession 
aged fifty-six years, which he rides daily about 
his farm, and occasionally goes out hunting with. 
The animal is still fresh on his legs, and free 
from blemish. 

In the course of a receat thunderstorm, ‘the 
wires of the electric. telegraph at Cundebeeles- 
Elbenf (Seine-Inferieure), 
lightning, and the electric flaid then ran along 
to the office at Elbeaf, where it caused very 
intense light and :meltéd ‘some wirea in the 
apparatus. 

A new gunpowder isannonnced in. England, 
which'is uid M be tose dangerous than ordinary 

wder, produces very little smoke, and that of a 
less pungent kind than usual, not only enabling 
the miner to work im close places without the 
great delay consequent on smoke, but greatly di- 

sminishiog the unhealthy effects of it in the mines. 


M. Auguste Mariette, an eminent French arch- 
seologist, writes from Egypt, that he has discov- 
ered the remains of a large palace in granite, in 
the immediate’ vicinity of the Sphynx. ‘He takes 


this palace to be that of Chephrom, who buitt the ' 


great pyramid. No less than geven statues of 
this prince have been found in the palace. 


In the Palais des Beaux-Arts, at Paris, the mod- i 


el of the ruins of a temple is being exbibived, which 
were excavated about a ver ago, near Blensis,in 
laying the foundation of aachool. Itis thought 
that these classical remains are the rains of the 
Temple-of Triptolemus, which is mencioned and 
praised for.ita:many works of plastic art, by tho 
writers of antiquity. 
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FORESGN (MISCELLANY. 


A feahionsble Paris mittiner ately retinal with 
a fortune of 20,000 francs a year. 

‘We have seen it asserted that in Gregt Britain 
every fiftieth person is a drunkard. 

‘The Emperor Napoleon IIT. drives a pair of 
Very fast American trotters in Paris. 

The Satlor’s Home, of London, during the 
thirty-three. years of. ite onistence, has given sno 
cor and shelter to 39,148 geamen.. Last year 
8225 boarders were received. 

A company is being formed in London to con- 
struct air tubes for the conveyance of despatches 
aad-parcels-to.and from ‘various patts-of the me 
tropolis, An influential direction has been, 
formed, with the Marquis of Chandos as 
chairman. 

Every drop of milk brogght into Paris is test- 
ed at the batriers by the lactometer, to see {f the 
“Tron-tailed cow” has been guilty of diltstimg it 
—if_so the whyle of it is remorselegsly thrown 
into the gutter—the Paris milk is very, pure ia 
consequence, , : 

In the English House of Lords, recently, Earl 
Granville in an elaborate speech on the repeal 
of the tax on-paper, declared that American pro- 
cesses for papermaking were infinitely superior 
to the English, and that England was also be 
hind France and Japan in the mannfacture of 
this important article. : 

Holland consumes abéut forty million pounds 
of tobacco annually. As the population nom- 
bers about three millions, every man, woman 
and child, can have on this allowance a little 
miore than thirteen pounds a yeur. About six- 
teen million pounds annuully go. from this coun- 
try to her-shores. i 

The marriage of Prinee Poligoac with M’dlle 
Mires, daughter of the Hebrew spegulator, exci> 
ed considerable conversation in what is called 
society in Puris,-as the Polignacs are of the 

west blood, and but a dozen :years-past M. 

ires was a vendar of old, closes abpat. the 
streets of Bordeaux. r 

Oa Victor Emmanuel’s visit to Modena, the 
bishop of Modena stood befure the king, mitre 
in hand, at the church door. He ‘said that, by 
the-pope’a bidding, as @ priest, he ought not 00 
be there, but, ashe was.a man befure he was-s 
priest, he deemed his citizen’s duty to his sov- 
ereign was paramount over hig allegiance to the 
vicar of Christ: 

Fhe: Revue Municipale publishes an official 
list of all the entrances. into Paris through the 
fortifications. They are of three kin 
or gates, meaning open air entrances, situated on 
a high road, passuges, those entrances which are 
situated on a railway tine, ‘or ‘canal ; and poternes, 
or posterns, thase which:are arehed over. From 
this list it appears there exp in all sixty-five open- 
ings, viz.: 51 yates, 10 passages, and 4 posterns. 

There are in France 2624 locomotives; 2521 
were made in France. There are in Germany 
2850 locomotives ; 2977 were made in Germany; 
311 in England; 190 .in Belgium; 60 in the 
United Siates; and 22 in France. ‘The Austrian 

overnment hus a locomotive manufactory wear 
jenna. The BorsigJocomotive manufactory st 
Berlin has made 1200 locomotives since it was 


| established. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


~ Record of the Tires, 


Pike’s Peak gold-mining is representéd to be 
prosperous beyond the expectations of the miners. 
Miss Eliza Logan, the actress, has married 
Mr. Wood, the theatrical manager. 
* Madame Keller, of the Keller Troupe, & beau- 
tiful woman, died lately in Cienfuegos. 
~ A New York writer thinks the present the age 
of supreme rascality. : 
Hawthorne says one pictare in ten thousahd, 
perhaps, ought to live in the applause of mankind. 


. A.woman in Now Orleans has. just married her 
@ighth husband since 1852. 

M. de Trobriand says N. P. Willis is making 
the fortune of the locality he resides in. : 

An Indian named Albert S. Smith lately ran 
ten miles in fifty-eight minutes at: New Haven. 

A nian in Farmington, Iowa, while pean 
blagpheming God, was struck. with ‘palsy, and 
most immediately died. 

1. These are in commission in the State of Vir- 
ginia 68 troops of cavalry, 81 companice of lighs 
infantry, 82 companies of riflemen, and 31. com- 
panies of artillery. 3 

. Some six months since, Leonard Edwards, of 
Troy, lost a valuable gold watch, which he had 
laid upon a stand on retiring, A few dove ag0, 
he found it snugly stowed away in a rat-hole. 

Manuel Pinto died at San Benite, California, 
on the Ist,of April, He was probably the oldest 
man jn the United States, having just passed -his 
one hundred’ and twentieth birthday. 

« The number of lost children found and restared 
to their parents by means of the police telegraph 
will average one hundred per month in both New 
York and Brooklyn. 





There are eighty-two Nantucketers living who 
are over cighty yee of age, including twenty- 
four members of the. Society of Friends, whose 
united ages are 2037 years and 10 months. 

We.thought people might wear, old clothes out 
West; but at Chicago, last week, a most shab- 
bily dressed man was arrested a8 agrant, id 
locked up, although be ‘had about $1500 in his 
pocket in cash or cath fands. The officer is to 

proceeded against for false arrest. ' 

‘The Pittsburg (Pa.) Gazette states that a man 
named Brant, a resident of Shankeville, Somer- 
set-comnty, ately ate-twenty-one bolted: eggs at 
one meal but his, digvetire organg syerp unable 
to do the work assigned them, and the man died 
a victim to his glattony. 


cently a Gerran, banged Brgifri ick, Seley, 
seatine in Rochester, killed himeel my howe 
braing ont with a pistol, A woman whom 
he loved, from whom he differed in religion, had 
pertinaciously refused to marry him. Hence the 
slaughter, atari 
A writer has great faith in the efficacy of a 
peek of onions for ridding cows or oxen of lice. 
le claims to have found them an infallible rem- 
edy in his practice. They.aleo give a tone to 
the stomach, and are especially valuable in hot. 
weather, when working cattle wil] lie in shade at 
noon-time, and refuse ‘to ¢at. a 
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The draymen of Maryaville,)Celifornia, have 
resolved to-do-no wore Tey sor 

: Ip is sixteen years since Professor Morse put 
up the first telegraph in America. 

A California paper asserts that they have fire- 
flies there large enough to cook by. 

Ic is estimated that over 10,000 barrels of oil 
fre now ready for market in the oil regions of 
Northwestern Pennsylvania. 

The three street railway lines in Cincinnati, 
during the last seven months, the first of their 
existence, have carried about 1,900,000 passen- 
gers, and yielded the city a revenue of $19,000. 

The devices of roguery have no end. In 
Philadelphia thieves have assumed the garb of 
census takers, and improve the opportunity to 
rob the houses they visit. 

A in Mobile, Alabams, hes brought a 
stit for damages againet a shoemaker for fuilin; 
to comply with’ a‘promisé to havea pair of boots 
made a¢ # specific time. i 

Twenty-seven candidates for adtiitsion to thé 
bar at the general term of the Sapreme ‘Coutt of 
New York, in dession at-Aabarn, were tejected in 
a lamp, recently, because they could net pass ‘an 
examination. saat 

Seme of. the Canada papers complain that a 
large emigration is going on from Cusada to ous 
Western States. They say that more protection 
and encouragement are extended to the seiwlers 
in the republic, and that taxes are lighter. 

A letter from a reliable source in: Liberia states 
thet a vein of mineral coal, ten miles.in length, 
has been discovered in Bassa county, Minera 
are to be immediately set to work. If the coal 
proves plenteous and good, the discovery will be 
one of much importance to Liberia. 

The Hamilton (C. W.) city coungil have ag 
length let the contracts fur the erection # a 
crystal palace, wherein is to be holden ‘the Pro- 
vincial Agricultural Association’s exhibition for 
the current year. “ The contracts already awarded 
amount to $18,056 50. 

Two old residents of Upton, one of them 
blind, who have been neighbors and acquaint- 
ances for more than half a centiry, have been 
Fecently en: im_a lawsuit at Milford, about 
the sum of $2u, whith was in dispate on & mu- 
taal account ensrent of. fifteen years... .A-ead &x- 
ample for old: age to set, truly. 

The old legal rule that a tenant'was bout to: 

¢ontinne to. puy rent.to the end of: his lease, sot- 
withstanding the.premises might be destroyed: by 
fire, has beah reversed by am act of the. Now 
York Legislature, and in case of the destruction 
of the building, or its injary so as to be unten- 
antable,, ‘‘ by the elements or any other cauge,”, 
without fault of the: tenant, he may surrender. 
possession. 
. In Dale county, 8. C., a boy put his hand 
into what he supposed was a rabbit hole, when it 
was bitten by 4 rattlesnake. He bound his. aus- 
pender tightly above the wound and started for 
home, but fell before reaching it. His cries 
brought the family, who administered whiskey, 
bot ‘in vain. Hs arm below the bandage 
swelled, turned black and burst, and he died two 
days after;  ' i : 
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Merry-Making. 


To escape trouble from noisy children—send 
them to your neighbor's “ visiting.” 

The man who moved an amendment, injared 
his spine by the operation. ‘ 

*Art Exposition—A Hinglish cockney telling 
"is love to the lady ’e hadores. 

To get up the “Conflict of Ages,” ask two 
rival peautien how old they are. 

A person of the masculine gender putting on 
female appare!, for the fun of the thing, of course 
only plays fair.” 

‘What is the difference between one who walks, 
and one who looks up a flight of stairs ?—One 
steps up stuirs, and the other stares up ateps. 

An old negress in Alabama, says she “den’t 
know how oi 1 is, but I cooked for the hands 
that dug up the Chatahoochee riber.” 

“(A retainer at the bar,” as the boy said when 
caught by a dog, just as he was about to climb on 
the orchard fence. 

“(A bed wife,” says an old author, “ is confa- 
sion, weakness, discomfitare and despair ”-—bad 
enough, is it not, good woman? 

“Wann day, Jones, warm. day,” said Smith, 
as they met lutely. “ Yes, it is,” suid Jones: “it 
is some warm, if not. summer.” 

Good dinners have a harmonizing influence. 
Few disputes are so large that they cannot be 
covered with a table-cloth. 

This life's contradictions are many.—Salt wa- 
ter gives us fresh fish, and hot words produce a 
coolness. 

“Mr. Conducter,” asked a railroad passenger, 
“are you running on time to-day 1” “No, sir; 
we are ruuning fur cash.” 

‘What is the difference between « running 
stream of water and a dog torn in twot The 
one is a current, and the other a rent cur. 

Why is a bigoted occlesiastic like a puppy ? 
D’ye dive it up? Because he cleaves pene 
ciously to his dog-ma. 

A judge in Cincinnati is said to have so much 
real estate on his hands, that nothing short of 
soap and water can relieve him, 

A western editor cautions his readers against 
kissing ehort women, as the habit has made 
him round shouldered. 


A reliable swell deelares that he lately danced { 


one evening with three young ladies, the united 
circumference of whose dresses amounted to a 
hundred yards. 

Three policemen and two surgeons ran a race 
on the first of April, to see the body of a mart 
who was reported to have blown out his brains 
with a “trombone.” : 

A cotemporary speaks of the “ graceful figures 
of childhood.” Blifkins says, tuat the tigures 
atthe butum of childhood’s shve aud clothing 
bills are nut so gracefal. 

At no moment of difficulty does a husband, 
knowing his own utter helplessness, draw so 
closely to his wife’s side for comfort and assist- 
ance, as when he wants & button sewed on his 
shirt-collar, 
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The minister whd lost the thread of a dis- 
course, has obtained a fresh skein. 

The quickest way to make eyewater is to ran 
your nose against a lamp post. 

“The drift of a man’s speech” may be easily 
ascertained when he falls into the river. 

An Irish paper advertises, ‘‘ Wanted an able- 
bodied'man as a washer-woman.” 

“Do you understand figures, boy 1” “0, yes, 
I am always cutting a fine one.” 

It is rumored that a celebrated phrenologist 
has been invited to examine the “head of 
navigation.” 

Why is the best article of malt liquor like the 
last song in a concert-programme? Because it 
is the fine ale. 

“ Pa, aint I wing.tall?” “ Why, what’s 
your height, sonny? “ Beven feet, Tacking a 
yard.” Pa fainsed. 


The woman who was “buried in grief” is 
now alive and doing well. It was a case of pre- 
mature interment. 

We suppose that there is quite as large an 
amount of craft upon the land as there is upon 
the water. 

Adhesiveness is a large element of success. 
Genius has glue on his feet, and will take hold 
on a marble slab. 

Why is an invaiid cured by sca-bathing like 
confirmed criminal? Because he is sea-cured 
(secured). 

Take away my first letter, take away my sec- 
ond letter, take away all my letters, and I am 
still the same—the postman. 

A Yankee'says that the poet, when he alluded. 
to the “ Monumental Bust,” evidently meant to 
imply the “Crack of Dome!” 

Why is the captain of a steamboat coming into 

rt like a tobacconist? Because he has to back 

er (tobacco). 

A popular anthor exclaims, “What a pity 
some quadrupeds can’t talk!” We aro rather 
dispoped to say, “ What a pity some bipeds 
can!” 


It is said that “Steam annihilates both Time 
and Space.” It is a thousand pities, for our 
comfort in railway travelling, that its anuihilat- 
ing powers will sometimes qxtend, also, to— 
haman beings. a é 
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SUMMER RESORTS. 


N the present article, we propose to speak. of 
some of the most charming features of New 
England scenery, confining ourselves to those 
places which are easily accessible by car or 
steamboat, the favorite resorts of summer tour- 
ists. We have called in the aid of artist and 
engraving to sketch what words fail accurately 
to delineate. Our first group of pictures relate 
to Lake Winnipiseogee, New Hampshire. In 
the whole range of New England there is no 
sheet of water comparable in beaaty and pic- 
tures{ue scenery to Lake Winni iseoee, the, 
largeat lake in New Hampshire. Other lakes of 
- New England have exquisitely beautiful fea- 
tures ; some of them wear the grace of historic 
association or romantic legend ; but this lake is 
of itself a romance of nature, varied, enchant- 
ing, perfect. The line of shore is wonderfully varied, with the 
most capricious curving, doubling, receding protruding ; and 
forming, as it is drawn on paper, the most curious arabesque, 
‘This produces a constant succession of surprises to the voyager 
who skirts its wooded margin. And it is noticeable that in its 
whole circumference there is no spot inconsistent with the 
beauty of the design-no range of low, dreary margh, fo reedy 
sandbanks breaking the surface of the mirror, but everywhere a 
gentle or bold acclivity from the edge of the water. And, to protect this 
magnificent sheet of water from the suspicion even of monotony, Nature has 
gemmed it with a vast number of islands and islets, some of considerable ex- 
tent, others so small that, seen from a distance, and viewed in connection with 
the vast expanse of water, they seem like baskets of leaf and rock-work. The 
leading characteristic of the lake is beauty, and ite surroundings are oatirely 
consonant with this feature and oxpression ; for it will be remembered that it 
~ __ lies in the hill country and not in the mountain region. The lake-region is the 
vestibule to the mountain palaces beyond ; the fairy-land that precedes the cloud-land; the gentle 
prcinde to a grand oratorio. The frame-work in which it sets is just bold enough to enhance its 
uty—no more. The Gunstock and Ossipee ranges are lofty and commanding, but they stop 
short of grandeur. Sometimes, gf a clear, bright morning, as you glide along the north-eastern 
shore of the lake towards Centre Harbor, you bebold the summit of Mount Washington gleaming in 
faint, pearly light on the horizon, and then you feel that you are among the hills, and that the moun- 
tains are yet far, far away. The traveller, when he first catches a glimpse of the lake, cannot fail to 
ize the felicity of the Indian name it preserves; ihe “Smile of the Great Spirit.” It is the 
poetical title of a charming poem. It is indeed a smile of Omnipotence gladdening the earth. To 
appreciate it fully, one must view it from the summit of Mount Belknap or from Red Hill, at vari- 
ous hours of the day, as well as traverse it from end to end, and linger among its beautiful islands 
and along its winding shores. Not to have seen Lake Winnipiseogee, is to be sgucrant of one of the 
most enchanting places. It is not a solitary landscape here that wooes the eye, but an endless variety. 
of landscapes ging with every change of the point of view, as a turn of the hand predaces the 
magical transformations of the kaleidoscope. There are two routes by which the lake may- be 
reached ; one by the Boston, Concord and Montreal Railroad, which has a station at Wiers’, on the 
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south-western shore of the lake, 33 miles from 
Concord, N. H., where the fine steamer “‘ Lady 
of the Lake” awaits passen; ; and the other 
by the Boston and Maine Railroad, as far as 
Dover, N. H., 68 miles; thence, by the Dover 
and Cocheco Railroad, to Alton Bay at the 
southeast extremity of Lake Winnipiseogee, 28 
miles, where the steamer “Dover” takes pas- 
sengers across the lake to Wolfboro’ and Centre 
Harbor. Both these routes are pleasant, and we 
should counsel those making the excursion to go 
by the one and return by the other. The cars 
and boats on both lines offer the best accommo- 
dations. The Boston and Majne, Dover and 
Cogheco line is preferable in. going, for the first 
view of the lake at Alton Bay is most striking, 
and the opening of the sea as you emerge from 
the deep bay, seven miles long, is charming. 
By either line, if you take the first morning 
train, you reach Centre Harbor or Wolfboro in 
time for an early dinner. : 

Our artist has supplied us with a pretty sketch 
of the “Lady of the Lake” leaving Wiers’. 
She is a fine boat, commanded by Captain Wil- 
liam Walker, a fine specimen of New England 
manhood, with a geniality that makes every one 
at home in his company. Captain Walker is as 
well known as any man in New Hampshire, hav- 
ing been connected with-the travelling public for 
man; in the good old stagecoach days on 
the Concord and Nashua line, and of late as 
commander of the “Lady.” He is a very en- 
terprising man, and is engaged in an extensive 
business in‘Concord. The first’ stopping-place 
of the boat on the lake is Centre Harbor, a very 
pretty town, a point of departure for the White 

lountains, 32 miles from Conway. Here there 
are excellent accommodations at the Senter 
House, kept by Messrs. Gilman and Huntress, 
represented in one of our engravings. It has all 
the comforts and elegances of a city hotel, spa- 
cious and airy rooms, good beds, a good table, 
excellent saddle and harness horses, carriages, 
boats, fishing apparatus; in short, all the appli- 
ances to make @ sojourn able. It is 116 
miles from Boston. Mr. Charlton, in ‘New 
Hampshire as it is,” says: “ Measley Pond and 
Squam Lake are partly in this town. In the lat- 
ter, we found considerable quantities of fine 
trout. This is a beautiful sheet of water, six 
miles in length, and studded with islands, some 
of which ‘are mere dots upon the waves, while 
others contain an acre or more, and in summer 
they are bright with verdure, or later in the sea- 
son are smiling with the gifts of Ceres. From 
Red Hill the view of the lake is enchanting, and 
awakens in the mind of the beholder thoughts 
of some fairy land which mortals may sometimes 
catch a glimpse of, but never approach. The 
soil in this town is mostly a rich loam. The 
town is pleasantly situated, and its location prob- 
ably gave rise to its present name. The first 
settlement was made in 1765 by Ebenezer Cham- 
berlain. Centre Harbor is widely known as one 
of the most pleasant summer resorts in the coun- 
try. Far from the noise of the crowded city and 
the petty annoyances of village gossip, the man 
of leisure or the man of business may find an 
asylum adapted to his wants.”” 

After touching at Centre Harbor, we continue 
our voyage across the lake, a fine view of which 
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is presented in one of our, engravings, with a 
background of mist-wreathed hills. The boat 
finally reaches Wolfboro’, a very pretty town, 
which Mr. Waud has delineated as seen from 
the lake. The large building seen over the 
stern of the “Dover” is the Pavilion, is an ex- 
cellent hotel, kept by Mr. A. H. Dunton, for- 
merly of the Flame House. The Pavilion com- 
mands a fine view of the lake and of the Gun- 
Btock Mountains, and is within a stone’s throw 
of the water. Mr. Charlton says of Wolfboro’ : 
“ Situated on Lake Winnipiseogee, which touches 
its south-western border, while the lofty_moun- 
tains of Ossipee and the ragged hills of Tafton- 
boro’ rise up in the rear like the impregnable 
walls of a gigantic fortress, its whole scene pre- 
sents a view at once picturesque and sublime. 
The trip across the lake, from Centre Harbor to 
Wolfboro’ bridge, especially in a pleasant sum- 
mer evening, 1s truly delightful. At sunset, 
when the evening shadows begin to fall upon the 
distant mountain tops, presenting their rugged 
outlines in bold relief, and the stars, gliding into 
the firmament, kindle up their brilliant fires in 
the depths of the clear blue waters, the excursion 
seems like a journey to the Elysian Fields. At 
this hour of the day the breezes of the lake are 
highly invigorating.” 

Our other views represent Meredith, Laconia 
and Lake Village, all in Meredith township, 
which covers an area of about 13 square miles. 
Meredith is a flourishing place. Lake Village, 
situated at the foot of Lota Bay, which at 
Wiers’ forms the outlet of Winnipiseogee Lake, 
is a thriving manufacturing place. mia is, 
south of it, a flourishing manufacturing village, 
and the seat of considerable business. Our en- 
graving represents the principal street. It is a 
well built village, arid exhibits every evidence of 
thrift and prosperity. The neatness and beauty 
of these lake villages harmonize with the de- 
lightful scenery in which they are placed. The 
waters of Lake Winnipiseogee. are remarkably 
pure, being fed from its own springs. Its height 
is about 472 feet above the sea level. It has 
been said to contain about 365 islands, but we 
believe the number really falls short of 300. 
Some of these islands comprise farms of five 
hundred acres. Besides ke a “thing of 
beauty” and-a “joy forever,” Winnipiseogee is 
an immense source of material wealth, being a 

t reservoir of power for the immense manu- 
facturing establishments of Manchester, Lowell 
and other places, which are situated on the Mer- 
rimac River. 

The Rev. T. Starr King, in hie beautiful illus- 
trated work, ‘The White Hills; their Legends, 
Landscape and Poetry,” published by Crosby, 
Nichols & Co.—a work which every lover of 
New England seenery should possess—devotes a 
considerable space to this magnificent sheet of 
water. We cannot do better than to quote some 
eloquent passages from this work. Speaking of 
the name of the lake, he asks—“ Does this word 
mean ‘the Smile of the Great Spirit,’ or 
‘Pleasant Water in a High Place?’ There has 
been a dispute, we believe, among the learned in 
Indian lore, as to the true rendering. Whatever 
the word means, the lake itself signffies both. 
‘Topographically, under the surveyor’s eye, and 
mill-owner’s estimates, it is pleasant water in a 
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lace; about thirty miles long, and vary- 
fa igh one to seven. miles in Decade; with 
ad stations on its shores xt Alton Bay and 


Weirs’ ; and'a little more than a hu / miles~ 


distant from Boston.” * # @ “It is easy to 
give a grand description of the character of the 
shores of Winnipiseogee, to count its islands, 
and to enumerate the mountain and 
, with their names and height, that surround 
it. But {t is not 80 easy to convey any im) 
sion, by words, of the liar loveliness which 
invests it, and which lifts it above the rank of a 
prosaic reservoir in Belknap and Carroll counties 
in New Hampshire, about five hundred feet above 
the sea, into an expression of the Divine art re- 
newed every summer by the Creator. There is 
very little cultivation around the borders of Lake 
Tinalpiseogee. The surroundi: are scarcely 
less wild than they were when, in 1652, Captains 
Edward Johnson and Simon Willard carved 
their initials, which are still visible, on the 
‘Endicott Rock,’ near its outlet. The straggling 
parties of Indians who pass by it now, on their 
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not of wild, but of cheerfat arid symmetrical 
wAvtiata generally, we believe, find better 
stadies on George. It may be-there is 


more of manageable pteturesqueness in the com- 
hinsSoe of its Cotes eae elite ; but we unjorea i 
for To) ‘tandecape—to é 
by the ayer tt it‘cannot be eastly handled by the: 
péncit or oro wan iseoges is {nmesunbly 
rior. ‘6 eanhot: Mmagine a person tiring, 
toch a whole summer, of its artistic and in- 


finite While it could harily be that the 
eye, in the’ and familiar acquaintanes of a 
whole season Lake George, would not feet 


the need of wide reachés in the mountain views,- 
richer combinations of the forest wilderness with: 
retreating slopes and lines bathed in ‘ the tender.‘ 
est'purple of the distance,’ and with Glimrpees, 
now and then, such as the New Hampshire lake 
furnishes, of sovereign semmits that heave upon’ 
the horizon their wee, firnt films. jak averest 
said a few ince, ina , that Switzer- 
land has nd lovelier view rine tbat than the 
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way to trade with visitors at the Flume House in 

Franconia, see it but little more civilized in ex- 

pression than their fc did, whose wig- 

wams, before Massachusetts felt the white man’s 

foot, spotted the meadows of the Merrimac 
we 


‘(When the old smoked in silence their pipes, and the 
a 
Mo the pike aad the white perch their batted lines 
Jang; x 
Where the boy shaped his arrows, and where the shy 
‘Wove her meay-hued Desitets and bright wimpun 


“And yet it is not a sense of seclusion amid 
the forests, of being shat in by untamed hills 
amid the heart of the wilderness, that Winnipis- 
eogee inspires. Indeed, the lake is not shut in by 
any abrupt mountain walls. Its islands and 
shores fringe the water with winding lines and 
long, narrow capes of green. But the mountains 
retreat back from them, with large 
spaces of cheerful light, or vistas of more gent! 
sloping land between. The whole impression is 


lake we are speaking of affords. And Rev., 
Mr. Bartol, of mn, in his charming volume, 
‘Pictures of Europe,’ tells us: ‘There may be 
lakes in Tyrol and Switzerland which, in partic- 
ular respects, exceed the charms of any in the 
Weatern world. But in that wedding of the 
land with the water, in which one is tually. 
approaching and retreating from the other, and, 
each transforms itself into a thousand figures for 
an endless dance of grace and beauty, tills 
countless multitude of shapes are into- 
perfect eqse and freedom, of almost musical mo- 
tion, nothing can be beheld to surpass, if not to 
match, our Winnipiseogee!’ It is, of course, in 
moving over the lake, on a steamer or in a boat, 
that "this ‘musical motion’ of the shores is 
caught. We will abide the judgment of any 
tourist as to the extravagance of this quotation, 
if he has aneye competent to look through the 
land to landscape, and becomes acquainted with 
the lake from deck of a steamer on an aus- 
Picious summer day. The sky is clear; there 
are just clouds enough to relieve the soft blue, 
and fleck the sentinel hills with shadows, and 
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over the wide panorama of distant mountains, a 
warm, dreamy hazo settles, tinging them, as Em- 
ereon says the south wind, in May-days, 


“¢Tints the human countenanee 
With s color of romance.’ 


“Porhaps there is at first a faint breeze, just 
enough to fret the water, and roughen and mes- 
zotint the reflections of the shore. But as we 
shoot out into the breadth of the lake, and take 
in the wide scene, there is no ripple on its bosom. 
The little islands float over liquid silver, and 
glide by each other silently, as in the movements 
of a dance, while our boat changes hor heading. 
And all around the mountains, swelling softly, 
or cutting the sky with j lines of steady 
blue, vie with the molten mirrors at our feet for 
the privilege of holding the eye. The “sun- 
sparks” bl thick 28 stars upon the glassy 
wrinkles of the water. Leaning over the side of 
the steamer gazing on the exquisite curves of the 
water just outside the foamy splash of the wheels, 
watching the countless 3 of silver that 
stream ont from the shadow of the wheel-house, 
seeing the steady iris float with us to adorn oar 
flying spray, and then looking up to the broken 
sides of the Ossipee mountains that are rooted in 
the lake, over which huge shadows loiter; or 
back to the twin Belknap hills, that appeal to 
softer sensibilities, with their verdured symmetry ; 
or, farther down, upon the charming succession 
of mounds that hem the shores near Wolf boro’ : 
northward, where distant Chocorna lifts his 
bleached head, g tenderly touched now with 

ay and gold, fo defy the hottest sunlight, as 

e has defied for ages the lightning and storm ; 
does it not seem as thongh the passage of the 
Psalms is fulfilled before our eyes, ‘Out of the 
pertection of beauty God hath shined ?” 

“ The lines of the Sandwich mountains, on the 
northwest, of which the lonely Chocorua, who 
seems to have pushed his follows away from him, 
is the most northerly summit, are the most strik- 
ing featares of the borders of the lake. An 
American artist who had lived many years in 
Italy, on a recent visit to this country, went to 
Winnipiseogee with the writer of these . 
He was greatly impressed and charmed with the 
outlines of this range, which is seen at once from 
the boat as she leaves Weir's landing. He had 
not supposed that any water view in New Eng- 
land was bordered with such a mountain frame. 
And before the steamer had shot out from the 
ey oh the bosom of the lake, he had transferred 
to his sketch-book its long continuation of domes 
and heavy scrolls and solid walls, all leading tos 
pyramid that eupports a peak desolate and Sheer. 

“The most striking picture, perhaps, to’ be 
‘seen on the lake, is a view which is given of ‘the 
Sandwich range in going from Weir’s to Centre 
Harbor, as the steamer shoots across a little bay, 
after passing Bear Island, about four miles from 
the latter village. The whole chain is seen sev- 
eral miles away, as you look up the bay, ‘between 
Red Hill on the left, and the Ossi mountains 
on the right. If there is no wind, and if there 
ure shadows enough from clouds to spot the 
range, the beauty will seem weird and ansubstan- 
tial, as though it might’ fade away the next 
minute. Tho weight seems to be taken out of 
the mountains. ‘e might almost say 
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* are but sailing 
vakee ‘Thought’s causing stream, 
‘And take their abape and sun-color 
‘From him that sends the dream.’ 
Only they do not sail, they repose. The quiet of 
the water and the sleep of the hills seem to have 
the quality of still ecstasy. It is only inland 
water that can su, ‘and inspire such rest. 
‘The sea itself, though it can be clear, is the sense 
that a mountain lake canbe calm. The sea only 
seems to pausd; the mountain lake to sleep and 
to dream. 

“ But there isone view which, though far less 
lovely, is more exciting to one who has been s 
frequent visitor of the mountains. Jt is where 
Mt. Washington is visible from a portion of the 
steamer’s track, for some fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Passing by the westerly declivity of 
the Oseipee ridge, looking across a tow slope of 
the Sandwich ramge, and far back of them, s 
dazzling white spot perhaps—if it is early 
in the saummer—gleams on the northern horizon. 
Gradually it mounts and mounts, and thea rans 
down again as suddenly, making us wonder, 
possibly, what it canbe. A minute or two more, 
and the unmistakable majesty of Washington is 
revealed. There he rises, forty miles away, tow- 
ering from a platean built for his ‘throne, dim 
green in the distance, except the dome that is 
crowned with winter, and the strange figures that 
are scrawled around his waist in snow. 

“Why should all the nearer splendors affect 
an old visitor of the hills less than that spectacle ! 
Why should Whiteface, which seems, at s care- 
less glance, much higher by its nearness, or the 
haughty Chocorua, make ‘Jose joyous emotion 
than that tinted etching on the northern sky! 
Why will not a cloud thrice as lofty, and distinct 
in ite outline, suggest such power and 
such enthusiasm? Is there a physical cause for 
it? Is it that the volcanic power expended in 
upheaving one of the supreme summits, 

* When, with inward 

It rove a bubble ton the naa? 
is permanently funded there, and is suggested to 
the mind whenever we see even the outlines in the 
distant sir, thus making it represent more vitality 
and force than any pile vO thunderous vapor 
can? Or is it explained by the Iaw of associa 
tion—because we know, in looking at these faint 
forms, ‘that their crests have no rivals in our 
northern latitude this side of the Rocky Moun 
tdins—that the pencilled shadows of their fore 
ground are the deepest gorges which landslides 
have .chagnelled and torrents have worn in New 
England, and that from their crown a wider area 
ig measured by the eye than can be seen on this 
side of the Mississippi? 

“How admirably and tenderly Mr. Ruskin has 
touched this point in a passage which our resd: 
ers will thank us that we quote for them from the 
third volume of the ‘Modern Painters:’ ‘Ex- 
amine the nature of your own emotion (eget 
feel it) at the sight ofan Alp, and you find all 
the brightness of that emotion hanging, like dew 
on gossamer, on a curious web of subtle fancy 
and nperiect knowledge. First, you have & 
vague idea of its size, coupled with wonder at the 
work of the Great Builder of its walls and foun- 
dations ; then an apprehension of its cternity, 
pathetic sense of its perpetualness, and your own 





e 
transientness, as of the 


q its sides ; 
ee ant in this very, 


sadness, a sense 
strange companionship 
with past generations 
in seeing what they 
saw. They did not see 
the clouds that are float- 
ing over your head; 
nor the cottage wall on 
the other side of the 
field; nor the road by 
which you are travel- 
Ning. ut they saw 
hat. “The wall of gran- 
ite in the heavens was 
the same to them as to 
you. They"have ceased 
to look upon it; you 
will soon cease to look 
also, and the granite 
wall will be for others. 
Then, mingled with 
these more solemn im- 
aginations, come the 
understanding of the 
peat te 
tl ncyin, 
of a the fountaiasthat 
well from its rocky 
walls, and strong rivers 
that are born out of ite 
ice, and of ail the pleas- 
ant valleys that wind 
between its cliffs, and 
all the chalets that 
gleam among its clouds, 
and happy farmsteads 
couched upon its 
tures; while together 
with the thonghts of 
these rise 5: sym- 
ies with un 
nown of human life 
and happiness, and 
death, signified by that 
narrow white flame of 
the everlasting snow, 
cen wo ei ie morn- 
ing sky. These images, 
and fas more than these, 
Tie at the root of the 
emotion which you feel 
at the sight of the Alp. 
You may not trace 
them in your heart, for 
there is a great deal 
more in your heart of 
evil and good, than you 
ever can trace ; but they 
stir you and quicken 
you for all that. As 
suredly, so far as the 
feel more et beholding 
the snowy mountain 
than any other object 
of the. same sweet sil- 
very gray, these are the 
kind of images which 
camse you to do s0; 
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and, observe, these os pothing more. ve a 
ter apprehension of the is e a 
We call “ig power ‘Imi eon becanse it 
imagines or conceives ; but it is only noble im- 
agination if it imagines or conceives the truth.’ ”” 
We have le « lonf& extract from the 
“White Hills,” but we shall be satisfied if it 
* induce onr readers to purchase that fascinating 
book, and with that in hand, for a guide, to ex- 
lore the scenery it so vividly describes. To 
ir. King’s eloquent prose, let us add the 
by Whittier which he prefixes to that division of 
his book devoted to Lake Winnipiseogee. 


SUMMER BY THE LAKE-SIDR. 


White clouds, whose shadows haunt the deep: 
Ldght mists, whose soft embraces keep 
The sunshine on the bills asleep! 


O, Soles of calm !—O, dark, still wood! 
And stiller skies, that overbrood 
‘Your rest with deeper quietude! 


9, shapes and hues, dim beckontng through 
‘on mountain gaps, my longing v! 
Beyond the purple and the blue, 


‘To atiller sea and greener land, 
And softer lights and air more bland. 
‘And #1 hollow of God's band! 


‘Transfused through you, © mountain friends! 
With mine your solemn spirit blends, 
Aad life no more hath separate ends. 


T read each misty 
I Know the rors of Save and ; 
And I am yours, and ye age mine. 


‘Life’s burdens fall—itn discords cease; 
I lapee into the giad release 


0, welcome calm of heart and mind! , 
‘As falls yon fir-tree’s loosened rind, 
‘To leave a tenderer growth behind, 
* 
Bo fall the ears away; 
Acchild again, may head T lay’ 
Upon the lap of this sweet '. 


‘This western wind bath Lethean powers; 
Yon noonday cloud Nepenthe showers; 
The lake is white with lotus-flowers! 


But the traveller, enchanted, must not Ii 

too long by the shores of this magic lake, lulled 
to inactivity by the syren song of its tiny waves. 
Let him look upon this lovely lake and hill region 
as the charming vestibule to the grand theatre of 
sublime beauty that lies beyond. . When satiated 
with that majestic scenery he may return to Lake 
‘Winnepiseogee for calmer emotion in his reac- 

sonaty state. an id 
tter havin; as many days as you like: 
at ‘Wolfboro’ or Centre Harbor, crabark on the 
steamer for Weir's Landing, and take the cars 
for Plymouth. There stages will be in readiness 
to tako you to the Flume Honse in the Franconia 
Notch. Socure a seat on the driver’s box on the 
roof of the coach. The mere ride, after a long 
experience of railroad cars, is in itself exhilarat- 
ing and refreshing. It brings back old times, to 
look down from your airy eminence on the four 
spirited horses, that are pawing, snorting, and 
amping their bits, eager to dash forward on 
the road. That road runs parallel to the Pemi- 


gewasset, which, clear as crystal, pours alon; 
over its rocky bed, now flowing smooth a 
swift, now brawling and foaming where.its chan- 
nel has a deep inclination. As you advance, the 
bold mountain background rises higher and 


higher, always crowning the distance a 





splendid amphitheatre of hills. You pass through 
pleasant settlements, hc fare 
past luxuriant groves of sugar 

ing patches of forest, the somes ioe 4 
changing from the pastoral romantic: 
eee Halt for the ‘the day aa 
night at Flame admii 

tel. In its vicinity are the a sheetof water 
filling a huge rocky bowl, with a cataract de- 


scending into a most romantic glen, and the 


Flame, where the water roars down ferah> 
rocky gorge, and under a huge boulder which 
has been wedged into the rock; above 


the deseending torrent, and ve foot- 
path which leads under. The next day continue 
on to the Profile House. The famous Old Man 
of the Mountain, and the Profile Lake, and the 
stern , Cliff, are most romantic objects. 
The stage ride from the Profile House, through 
the Franconia Notch, making a wide curve 
round to the Crawford House, presents a most 
exciting variety of mountain views... From. the 
Crawford House you will of course ride down 
the Crawford Notch and see the Willey house, 
which escaped destruction in the landslide ‘that 
overwhelmed the unfortunate Willey family, as 
they fled to what they deemed a surer place of 
refuge, and the charming Silver Cascade. The 
next day you will start fresh on the ascent to the 
summit of Mount Washington, either on “horse- 
back or on foot,. Either way it is_toilsome ; but 
were it twice as fatiguing, the glorious views ob- 
tained from every point of the ascent amply 

mpensate the venturer, and wean he 
thoughts from bodily care. And if the day be 
propitious, how grand, how glorious the spectacle 
from the bald, storm-beaten, lightning-seared 
crest of the monarch of New England mountains! 
The eye sweeps a circle of six hundred miles, 
and a semi-diameter of eighty. Mountains, 
lakes, forests, villages, whichever way you turn 


fe tie nat Sgn tock 
ora 


wu 


your gaze. Perhaps a thunder-cloud sails by 
far below your feet, its voice sounding like the 
rumble of distant artillery, its lightnings blazing 
harmlessly to you, its showers drenching valleys 
twenty miles distant. If the day be peters 

clear, you may see, what few indeed ever bel 
from that awful height, the At Ocean 
gleaming in the far, far distance. ~ whole 
scene, once beheld, is never forgotten. 
But we must not li by mounts 
we love the mountain, we haye 
for the sea, and we advise our: 
vide their leisnre ae relaxation e 

two. -For those who tied 8 
‘the “heated term,” 


economy to the city durin . 
e Q rari 
ari 
{eh aijversal 


it is fortunate that th of 
the sea side; we must, at leastfor the 
oh pie hours, lave our wrer bean a 
ide, or sit forth upon the illimitab! 
expanse, with ie atiaemotn ie fitful chang- 
es, and its solemn mystery. One never wearies 
of the ocean; perhaps because one can never 
claim to possess it. On other works of nature 
man can make his impress. He can carve his 
initials on the face of the precipice ; he caw plant 
his flag upon the rocky pinnacle his foot has 
scaled. _ But the ocean knows no master ; admits 
no human seal or badge of servitude. _ Navies 
plough it with their victorious keels, but the fur- 
rows are filled up even before the gleam of their 
white sails and the gloom of their dark batteries 
have faded into distance. We win, here and 
there, a little strip of land or rock from the ocean, 
but elsewhere it storms our lines and sweeps 
away ome battlements, and shane its unceasi 
of victory as its surges boil over its con- 
diaee And for one life resened from the deep, 
a thousand skeletons are bleaching in those hol- 
low caverns that plammet-line never sounded. | 
Perhaps Jones, Brown and Robinson never 
think of these things as they “go down to the 
sea,” not “in ships,” but in yachts. They go to 
have a good time—to sail, to fish, to dance, to 
flirt, to enjoy music and chowder and cigars, and 
to chant a “ wet sheet and a flowing sea,” and J., 
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SENTER HOUSE, AT CENTRE HARBOR, N. A. * 


B. and R: are in the right. Old Neptune can be 
a jolly good fellow when he likes, and in certain 
moods sympathizes with human merriment. 
Even Fashion sometimes comes not amiss when 
its rainbow hues are tinted with water-colors. 
The diving-belles of Newport do not appear out 
of keeping. Civilization may ferch by the sea 
side and not seem ont of place. Glittering equip- 
ages may roll along the Newport and Nahant 
beaches, and jar not on the sense of fitness”: We 
have the piazza of the Nahant Hotel ona 
moonlight night, when the fresh land breeze 
wandered out to sea and broke its surface into a 
million brilliant dimples, when the light of the 
y saloon streamed forth to meet the lights of 
the sky, and the music of the orchestra and the 
laughter of light hearts blended with the waves 
on the rocks and sands, and all the features and 
all the sounds of the scene mingled in harmony 
and sympathy. 
But for our own part we need no adventitious 
appliances to enhance the fascination of the sea. 
‘e feel that “there is a raptare on the lonely 
shore.” We can pass a long summer day in a 
nook of the rocks, without either book or fishing- 
rod, or other companionship save that of the blue, 
tmysteriops deep. The phenomena of a day at 
the sea side are varied and interesting. The cold 
gray dawn—the kindling of the horizon at the 
approach of sunrise, the glorions flush of the first 
beam of the daystar, the blazing birth of light, 
are, each time they are renewed before us, so 
many visions of enchantment. Then that mys- 
* terious ebb and flow of the tide is ever a marvel. 
We love, too, to on the white sails that go 
forth upon their adventurous career, and to please 
our fancy with picturing the crews and the pas- 
they carry, and speculating on their 
hopes and fears, their joys and sorrows. Other 
treasures than those acknowledged in the bills of 
lading go forth in these brave barks—the treas- 
ures of peerless manhood and of woman’s price- 


ing and surging on the 





less love. And then the white-winged merchant- 
men standing in homeward bound—what stra; 
lands have they not visited! Securely, throug! 
storm and calm, thoy havo borne to our shores 
the spices of Araby, the breath of Persian roses, 
the silks of India, the gold apd ivory of Africa 
the furs of the frozen north, the glowing fruits o! 
the tropics. Haply there sweeps across oar hori- 
zon a man-of-war, with her trim masts and snowy 
canvass and stern armament, bearing the con. 
stellated Hag, the proudest ensign that ever foal 
ed over the mists of occan and the smoke of 
battle. A thousand memories of glorious deeds 
rise as the stately frigate moves on her liquid 
pathway. 

: As the day strides on, and the noontide heat 
increases, our imagination wanders far away 
the tropics. We are strotling beneath arches of 
fluttering palms, or planging, with the children 
of nature, in the bright waves of the Pacific, or 
once more we are gliding over the waters of the 
Gulf as the stern defences of the “Pearl of the 
Antilles ” rise opon our vision. 

But the daylight wanes; the sun has sunk; 
the sea is a dark purple, verging on black, like 
an imperial pall, embroidered with phosphores- 
cent stars, awhile on high, the lamps of heaven 
are lit to guide the mariner upon his way. Or, 
if the weather be threatening, and clouds obscure 
the heavens, then the threaténing sea seéms to 


. whisper hoarsely @ confession of the dark deed it 


has witnessed or performed. Then come throng- 
memory dismal tales of 
tho gcean—the timgedies of the mighty deep— 
visions of redhanded murders perpetrated under 
the shadow of the black flag; of wrecks, an- 
nounced Jong afterwards by such slight tokens es 
a shattered boat, a floating epar, a piece of gilded 
acroll-work. We think of the argosies and 
leons that have gone down with stores of gold 
and silks and wine ; of the bones that lie bleach- 
fng-on-that pavement of the sea no haman eye 


has ever looked upon; of the misshay 
sters science has never described that 
lower deeps, waging fierce battles with 
er, and making that submarine world hideous 
and appalling to the imagination. i 
It is high time to leave the it; the play 
is played out ; the curtain is fallen, and the night 
air grows chill. But we cannot call the 
misspent. We have gained health and perciigth 
during our long commune with nature; we have 
experienced vivid sensations ; we have quaffed in 
draughts of poetry and romance, the effect of 
which will endure through many a long monot~ 
oneus day of common life. Born beside the 
sea, we love it as the mountaineer loves his rug- 
ged home, and whether it breaks in music rip- 
ples at our feet, or dashes on the rocks before us, 
like a wild bersekar, we ever greet it as a friend. 
Our artist has helped along our about 

the seaside by three spirited sketches of Hull—the 
magnetic telegraph station, Telegraph Hill, the 
Oregon House, and the Mansion House, The 
town of Hull is quite celebrated—small as it is, 
it has made its record; and “as Hull goes so 
goes the State,” is often an amusing quotation in 

olitical circles. It isa great resort in summer 
‘or our citizens, who flock thither to enjoy the 
fine scenery, the delicious ocean breezes, the 
boating, fishing and other amusements inciden- 
tal to a watering ns It is only eleven miles 
from Boston, and has steamboat communication 
with the eity. The Mansion House is finely sit- 
uated a few rods east of the landing, and near the 
water's edge, which makes it very convenient 
for bathers. The shore is covered with boats and 
promeniae and really the frail craft that are 
hauled up onthe shore look quite inviting. 
‘They revive in our minds memories of many a 
pleasant pull in the bay, and many a grand haul 
f codfish, afterwards converted into an appetiz- 
thg chowdér, Nothing is more invigorating than 
a good pull at the oar, and if our fashionable yis- 


mon- 
unt the 
h oth- 


itors at watering places would make up their 
minds to do a little work instead of abandoning 
themselves to dissipation, they would return to 
the city in a far better condition than when they 
left it, which is not always the case, ~The Ore- 
gon House has a fine, pleasant situation, with 
extensive grounds. From Telegraph Hill, the 
visitor will obtain an extensive mic view 
of Boston, Charlestown, the harbor, ete. Boston 
looks finely from this point, which is just far 
enough distant to lend enchantment to the view. 
Boston harbor opens to_ the sea between two 
points nearly four miles distant from each other 
—Point Alderton on Nantasket, and Point Shir- 
ley in Chelsea, It is sheltered from the ocean by 
the peninsulas of which these two points are the 
extremities, and a large number of islands, be- 
tween which there are three entrances. The 
main age, which is about three miles south- 
east of the navy-yard, and so narrow as scarcely 
to permit two vessels to pass abreast, liés between 
Castle and Governor’s Islands, and is defended 
by Fort Independence and Fort Warren. A 
passage north of Governor’s Island is also.pro- 
tected by Fort Warren. A new fortress of great 
size and strength on George’s Island, will guard 
the entrance to the outer or lower harbor. The 
entire surface included within Point Alderton 
and Point Shirley, is estimated at seventy-five 
square miles, about half of which affords anchor- 
age ground for vessels of the largest class. It is 
easy of access, free from sand-bars, and seldom 
obstructed by ice. The town of Hull was a mart 
of commerce, and the residence of eminent men, 
six years before Boston bore its present name, 
and five years before Salem became a town. 
Standing on the Telegraph Hill, Boston will pre- 
sent a far different appearance from that it pre- 
sented in 1633, when Wood wrote his description 
of it, though some of the natural features remain 
unchanged. It is curious as we gaze over the 





blue waters on the crowded city, rising from the 
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sea, belted with its forest of masts, to recall what 


was then written of it. ‘ Boston,” Wood, 
“is two miles northeast of fe situa- 
tion is very pleasant, being a 

in on the south side by the bay of jury, and | 
on the north side with Charles River, 

on the back being not half of a quarter of a 
over; so that a little fencing secure heir cat- 


tle from the wolves. It being a neck, and bare 
of wood, they are not troubled with great 
annoyances—wolves, rattlesnakes and mosqui- 
toes. Those that live here upon their cattle 
must be cons to take farms in the country, 
or else they cannot subsist, the place being too 
small to contain many, and fittest for such as can 
trade with England for such commodities as the 
country wants, being the chief place for shipping 
and merchandize. This neck cE lnlsieieoam bare 
four miles in compass, in form almost square, 
having on the south at one corner, a great 
broad hill, whereon is located a fort, which can 
command any ship as she sails into the harbor 
within the still bay. On the north sideis another 
hill, equal in bigness, whereon stands a wind- 
mill. ‘To the northwest is a high mountain, 
with three little rising hills on the top of it, where- 
fore it is called the Zrimount, From the top of 
this mountain a man may oyerlook all the islands 
which lie within the bay, and discover such ships 
as are on the sea-coast. This town, though it 

neither the greatest nor the richest, yet is the 
most noted and ing the centre of 
the plantation, where the ly courts are 


kept. likewise, dwells the ernor. 
This place Ti 
7 i a fl a ao 


sweet and pleasant springs. The itants of 
this place, for their enlargement, have taken to 


themselves houses in a place called Muddy 
River (Bi line), two miles from the town, 
where there ig , large timber, store of 
marsh land meadow. In this place they keep 
their swine 7 


th ne | Kapiti opdadeoipps 8 Gm 
@ corn is in granary at ton, an 

them to town in winter. ime 

deed changed, and we have with them. 
Land enough for a small farm within the eity of 
of Boston costs rather too much to the 
raising of Indian corn profitable now. ; still, 
as then, the environs of the city are charming. 
Sull the broad bay offers a thousand picturesque 
features, and a thousan d pure delights; for we 
must never lose sight of the fact, that Boston is a 
watering-place. ugh thousands of her cit- 
izens areignorant of the charms of the bay, and 
rae ‘0 partake of them, yet there are other 
thousands who fully appreciate and enjoy them, 
the yacht-men, postage, Miscicneak artists, 





THE HAIR AND ITS COLOR. 


A young lady’ friend of mine was recom- 
mended by a coiffeur to use sage water. She 
was obliged to discontinue its daily use, as it 
made her hair too thick. Pour boi ling water on 
the sage leaves, and let them remain some time 
in an Oven or near a stove, then strain and 
to the roots of the hair daily. If any pomade 
mesa, a apa! mixture of cocoa-nut and olive 
oils, with a little is ¥ ‘ious.— 
London Field. Fate, : 
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SNAKES IN INDIA. 


Ir there is anything in the world of which I 
entertain a di hatred and an uncontrol- 
lable dread, that object undoubtedly is a snake, 
and next to a snake, anything in the shape of a 
lizard, scorpion, toad, or other reptile ; neverthe- 
less, it seems to have been decreed that from my 
earliest infancy upwards, I should be doomed to 
be, = to al encounters and eS 
tures with these loathsome creepers upon 

The first clear, tangible object that fixed 
‘upon my memory—lI could have been very 
little. more than two years old at the time of 
the oceurrence—was a hideons cobra coiling itself 
under the pillow of my Indian nurse, who s! 
a mat on the floor; and the first word I could 
distinctly articulate was “‘ Pamboo” (tamul- 
snake), with which cry, and pointing with my 
ess I drew attention to the unwelcome in- 
-, and forthwith got him despatched. Then 
along blank intervenes, reaching over nearly 
Ses rere after which, my adventures may be 
legion. The next incident relating to 
tiles which I can recall to mind is connected 
with my brother Bill—who was older than 
myself—and a small white scorpion. Bill had 
been trying to unlock a large lock on the 
fowl-house ; and being unsuccessful, poked his 
little fi into the keyhole, and immediately, 
to my immense astonishment and amusement, 
performed a most extraordinary dance round the 
yard, accompanying the same by the most hid- 
eous howls, contortions, and grimaces. But I 
had no idea at the moment, of course, that he 
had been stung by a venomous reptile. 

‘One very heavy monsoon at Madras, when the 
rain had swollen the river to such an extent that 
it flooded the country for miles around, I was 
standing in the billiard-room surveying the 
dreary aspect out of the windows, when my at- 
tention was suddenly arrested by the moribund 

of a , and turning round, I saw a 
ae under the billiard-table 3 the very 
act of engorging it. Sliding in at the opposite 
door was Mrs. Cobra and her young family, 
driving before them some wretched little frogs, 
which were vainly endeavoring to escape from 
their relentless pursuers. One bound on to the 
Biber ete, and another roegonakt into he 
yerandah, cleared me of my di le neigh- 
bors; but, before nightfall that day, twenty- 
seven snakes of all descriptions and sizes were 
killed in that billiard-room. by the servants. 
The waters rose'so high that eyery house in 
Madras suffered from a visitation of 
reptiles, and not only reptiles, but jackals and 
birds sought an asylum in the homes of men, 
with bandicoots, rats, scorpions—in short, suffi- 
cient reptile material to fit a very decent museum 
of natural history. 

I was sitting in a trayeller’s bungalow once st 
a place called Otagherry, between Madras and 
the Malabar coast, and my friend was sitting near 
the door, so as to catch as much daylight as pos- 
sible, reading some work from the little library 


with which government and voluntary contribu- 
tions furnish those lows. Suddenly, I per- 
ceived that a ¢ had coiled itself round 


the back of his chair; and was poking its head 
between his arm and his body, as pioneh seeking 
for some other hold. For a moment, I was par- 
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alyzed, and the next the snake had shifted its 
search, and was rapidly coiling round the young 
officer’s neck. At the same instant, a servant 
made his appearance opposite the door; and got 
so frightened, that he fell to the ground in a faint- 
ing fit. My friend was luckily a man of immense 
nerve and great presence of mind; he saw ata 
glance that his only chance was to remain as still 
as a statue; the slightest move would have 
alarmed the snake, and then nothing could have 
saved him. I, on my part, sat motionless, with 
my heart frozen through and through. Ina very 
few seconds, fortunately, the servant and palkee- 
bearers returned from the tope, whero they had 
been having their curry and rice, and the noise 
of their approach alarmed the snake (then coiled 
round and round the body of S——) so much, 
that it unwrapped itself rapidly, and slid as rap- 
idly away to its hole. S—— fainted instantly 
when he found himself safe; and my anxiety 
had been so intense, that I felt ill for many days 
afterwards. On relating this adventure to Major 
W—, whom we met at the very next station, 
he told us one of his own serpent experiences. 

“IT commanded,” said the major, “the de- 
tachment of fvot-artillery stationed in the fort at 
Masulipatam—a horrid place as you know, gen- 
tlemen, for any Christian to be quartered. Mrs. 
W— was just recovering from a severe illness, 
and, for the first time for many a day, was able 
to join me at the tiffin-table. Most fortunately, 
I was on a garrison court-martial that day, and 
had my sword hanging by its belt to the chair 
back. Our bungalow was a tiled one, with no 
intervening platform or other roof; and suddenly 
there dropped upon the table between us an im- 
mense cobra, who had been most likely hunting 
for squirrels’ nests amongst the conical tiles, 
Raising its hooded head, and hissing horribly, the 
reptile threatened alternately to dart at one or the 
other of us, its venomed fangs protruding a full 
inch. As for Mrs. W——, she had fallen back 
in her chair perfectly unconscious ; and neyer for 
a second remoying my eye from the snake’s, I 
gradually unsheathed my sword, and suddenly 
bounding aside at the same instant, severed its 
head from its body. Itwas ahairbreadth escape, 
I can assure you, for both of us.” 

Some time afterwards, I was residing at Chit- 
toor, in North Arcot, and there was a little de- 
tached storehouse or godown, as they are called, 
where I kept my supply of beer and other Euro- 
pean luxuries. I aiways kept the key of this place 
myself, and one morning, as was my wont, went 
in to get out some articles for theday. The door 
was the only place of ingress or egress, and the 
godown, which was thatched with palm-leaves, 
could not boast of a single window, darkness 
being a requisite in those hot countries for that 
kind of storehouse. What I required took me 
to the very furtlier extremity of the room from 
the door, and I was just stooping down to select 
what I wanted, when I h a tremendous flop 
behind me, and then a scuffle. Turning round, 
I saw a cobra and a rat having a regular pitched 
battle. The cobra had been after the rat’s 
young ones, and the infuriated mother was 
thirsting for revenge. Though much alarmed 
for my own safety—for I had no means of escape 
without passing the cobra—I soon became in- 
tensely interested in the combat. At first, the 
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Tat fought with the greatest caution, hoppin, 
from side to side with remarkable agility, an 
ayoiding the poisoned fangs of the cobra; at 
last, however, the snake—which in the interval 
had received many severe bites—stung his adver- 
sary, and then the rat, apparently aware that its 
case was now hopeless, grew reckless, and closed 
in with its opponent. In less than two minutes, 
it sueceeded in killing the snake, and then crawl- 
ing aside upon some straw, the victor died, ap- 
parently in the greatest agonies. 

I had another illustration of the enmity exist- 
ing between rats and snakes, many years after- 
wards, in Syria. I had sat up late reading a file 
of the Times newspaper; the servants had all 
been in bed for hours, and when I withdrew to 
my own, it wanted only a few hours to daylight. 
As 1 closed my bedroom door, I was startled by 
a tussling under the chest of drawers close by, 
and the next instant a rat darted out, followed 
by a huge black snake, and these two set to work 
fighting right against the door. In my alarm, I 
upset the chair on which I had placed the can- 
die, and found myself at once in utter darkness, 
locked in with a snake and a ferocious rat. To 
jump upon my bed was the work of an instant, 
and loudly did I bellow for assistance out of the 
window. I might as well have called to the 
winds to aid me. I had neither match nor 
weapon of defence save a bolster, and the room 
was so dark that I could not distinguish my own 
hand though held close before my nose. en 
the seuftle ceased, I expected every instant to feel 
the horrid clammy snake twisting itself round 
my legs, and in that unenviable anticipation I re- 
mained three long hours, till broad daylight re- 
lieved me of my fears, and I found both com- 
batants dead before the door. 

I have never, in all my experience, found 
snakes to be the aggressors, unless you get them 
into a cul de sac, or during their period of breed- 
ing. Then the cobra is indeed terrible, and I 
was chased by one at Lallicheary for nearly half 
an hour, escaping the brute only by doubling 
quickly round until I stumbled over a stout 
bamboo, armed with which weapon I soon de- 
spatched it. Atthe best of times, it is nervous 
work coming to close quarters with the cobra— 
one false aim, and you are a dead man. People 
have a notion that the green snake of India— 
which is certainly a pretty specimen, if anything 
in the shape of a snake can be pretty—is harm- 
less ; I can prove to the contrary. One day I 
saw a beautiful mango bird dangling from a 
bamboo-bush ; the glare was intense, and I wore 
blue spectacles, for which reason, perhaps, I 
could not well distinguish the cause of the phe- 
nomenon, and supposing it to have been trapped 
by some wile, I seized the bird as a great prize, 
for I was making a collection to bring home with 
me. Ina second afterwards, the glass of my 
right-eye spectacle was shattered to pieces, and I 
hardly recovered from my amazement, when the 
snake, disappointed ot his aim, wriggled off into 
the thickest of the bush. The glasses saved my 
eye and my life, for the poor mango-bird was 
riddled through and through the head, from one 
eye to the other, and every atom of brain had 
been abstracted. They are dainty gentlemen 
some of these snakes, and I was well acquainted 
with one that preferred turkey’s eggs for his 
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breakfast to any other. I used towatch my tar- 
keys as they strayed about the grounds, and 
mark their nests, leaving them fistutbed until 
they to sit. One hen had fixed upon a 
myrtle-bush, round which she used to flatter atid 
scream every day, poking her stupid-looking head 
out in so strange a fashion, that I was once in- 
duced to watch her. No sooner had she depos- 
ited her egg, than a cobra made his appearance, 
and with the greatest dexterity su the egg. 
With greater wisdom than the fabled destroyer 
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looks as if'it was afflicted ‘with ‘leprosy, and 
which has the astonishing faculty of throwing 
itself ten across from one upright wall to 
another. “If he carry his inclination for atady 
still further, he can investigate the mysteries of a 
Siamese stew, and find alligator the chief ingred 
a He ell Bad ample opportunity of col- 
out of his so , tea-cup, wine-glass, 

or she hai of his head’ or from 0 ‘the back of 
is hand, specimens of the mosquito-fly, ant, 
greenbug, grasshopper bug, vulgus, earvig, fee, 
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in all the diversified branches of each genus. Nor 
when the fatigues of day are over, and he dons 
his slippers for ease and comfort, need he be 
surprised to find a scorpion in one, and a centi- 


of the goose and the golden eggs, the oobra 
spared the turkey to supply his dainty breakfast. 

But if the reader wishes to study the nataral 
history of reptiles to perfection, I recommend 


him to live a month ortwo at Bang-kok, in Siam. | p 


in the other, while a colony of white ants 


He will have the satisfaction, when he wakes of | are investigating the merits of literature in his 


a morning, to see a snake peeping out of a hole 
in each corner of the room, and two or three 
little ones amusing themselves at hide-and-seek 
on the floor. If he looks up at the ceiling, he 
will perceive a specimen of the lizard tribe, called 
the Foquay—froma its peculiar cry—a lizard that 


bookcase.—Journal of a British Officer in India. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor fron bars s cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
‘That for an hermitage.—LovELACS 
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‘ A TRADE, A FORTUNB. 

If parents would consider the welfare and hap- 
piness of their children, they would choose t 
virtuous mechanic, farmer or honest trader, as 
companions and hel instead of the rich, 
who, aside from their income, have no means of 
subsistence. How often does this question arise, 
and from religious parents, too, in choosing com- 
panions and suitors for their daughters : “Is he 
Tich?”’ If the daughter answers, “Yes, he is 
rich, he is a gentleman, neat ip his dress, and can 
live without work,” the parents are pleased. 
Not many years 

, @ Polish lady, 
of plebeian birth, 
but of exceeding 
beauty and accom- 
plishment, won the 
affection x of a 
young nobleman, 
who, having her 
consent, solicited 
her from her father 
in ‘iage, and 
was aoet We 
may east! imagine 
the astonishment of 
the nobleman. 

«Am [ not,” said 
he, “of sufficient 
rank to aspire to 

ou 5 daughter's 


A 


i 


“You are un- 
doubtedly the best 
blood of Poland.” 

“And my fortune 
and reputation, are 

not—” 


“ Your. estate is 
magnificent, and 
your condact irre- 
proachable.” 

“Then, havi 
your danghter’s 
consent, aoe I 
ex, a i” 

Ethie sir,” the 
father replied, “is 
my only child, and 
her happiness is the 
chief concern of my 
life. All the posses- 
sions of fortune are 

recarious; what 

fortune gives, at her 
caprices she takes 
away. I see no se- 
curity of ind - 
dence and comfort- 
able living of a wife 
but one; m a word, 
Iam resolved that 
no one shall be the 
husband of my 
daughter who is not 
at same time 
master of a trade.” 

The nobleman 
bowed and retired 
silently. A year 
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or two afterward, the father was altting at. 
the door, and saw, spproac! the house, 
wagons laden with baskets, and at the Bead of she 


cavalcade a pérson in the dress of a basket-. 

maker. And whodo you suppose it was? Tho 

former suitor of his daughter ; the nobleman had 

tarned basket-maker. He was now master of 

trade, and brought 
r 


in testimony of his skill. The condition Flog 
fulfilled, no further obstacle was opposed to the 
marriage. But the story is not yet done. The 
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reyolution came; fortunes were plundered, and 

lords were scattered as chaff before the four 

winds of heaven. cine became beggars, some 

of them teachers ; and the noble Pole sup) 

his wife and her father in the infirmities of age, 

by his basket-making industry.— Journal of 
lucation, 





TYROLESE GLEE SINGERS. 

We heard beautiful singing as we approached 
the inn. I had understood that the rolese 
minstrels, who lately delighted so many English 
audiences, only gave a specimen of the singing 
daily heard amid these mountains, I found this 
true. The men we had left in the garden were 


taking their different parts in the harmony. We | it 
fore lea’ 
“« 


sat down and tistened, And now they filled their 
empty jugs, and standing up, knocked them to- 
gether, and chanted such a stave of wild, sweet | 
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uliar 
scream, 
musical intervals. 

the first note so e 
of some sprite away in those ig 
which having first startled us 
broke into a mocking laug! 

sped away to some more 

ving these fine m 
Save the 


rose, and to our delight, sang it in es 
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_ lonterrat.7 
FANNIL’S HAIR. 





BY WILLIE WARE. ” 





* 3m gasing on a token now, 
A treasure puse and fit, or 
‘Which memory loves and values mach— 
‘This curl of Fannie’s hair.. 


gaze, and ved tears slowly steal: 


Nothing my grief can share, ote 


Save this fair golden treasure bright— 
‘This curl of Fannle's hair. 


‘When fortune frowns upon my peth, 
And I'm bowed down with cere, 
Bolace I find by gazing on 
‘This little lock of hair. 


Ah, loved memento !—¢flken tress! 
Precious beyond compare! 
* Blast be the day she gave to me : 
A ringlet of ber heir! - 


Tgase, and recollections come, 
‘And gently lead me where 

Lies the sweet head which once upbers ! 
‘This fairy tress of hair. : 


Barth may take from me all I have, 
But nought shall ever tear 

From my: bereaved and lonely heart 
‘This curl of Fannie’s hair. 
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almost worshipped at its shrine. He loved to 
see the white “Star of ‘Bethlehem ” peering 
meekly up among: its long, green leaves, with 
the single white thread running through. He 
loved the March violet, the spring daisies; he 
loved, too, all that is majestic and grattd in ma- 
tare. He had stood and thritied at the mighty 
voice that ever goes up from Niagara, and fasci- 
nated, tried to pierce the misty veil that hides: its 
depths from mortal gaze. He was an orphan 
and alone in the world. Impnatstve, impetuotis, 


warm-hearted, he possessed true principles and 


a strong eense of the right. He was college 
student, enjoying a summer vacation in bis own 
peculiar manner. He was makirig a tour of the 
State of Connecticut, accompanied only by his 
good horse Selim, on whose back he now sat 
watching the clouds. 

Looking earnestly he fell into reverie, and 


heeded not the pawing of his impatient steed. 


Bat suddenly the reverie was broken, and he 


| looked up hastily and glanced around, on hear- 


ing a succession of childish screams. A little 
hodiisé of wood-color, which he had been too ab- 
sorbed to notice, stood on the right-hand side of 
the road. - The ecreams, which came louder and 
faster, impelled him to spring from his horse, 
hastify slip the reins around a gate-post, and 


“| enter. 


I'll hide ft in my bosom now, 
And ever shield it there 

‘From cold, untympathizing eyes, 
This curl of Fannie’s hair. 


re 
{omzexmas.) 
‘ THE WAIF: 
—or,— 
HARRY’S YOUNG PROTEGE. 





BY  X. 0’BREEN. 





Ir was about sunset of a santmer’s day. ‘The 
weather had been hot and sultry, and te people 
whose business or employment was out of doors, 
it had been extremely anpleasant. Ih the giow- 
ing west there seemed banners of crimson fluted 
with gold flang athwart the sky; and piles of 
blue clouds, whose edges were tipped with silver, 
floated on either side. The sky seemed radiant 
with the amber rays struggling through, with 
pencil-like fringes reaching up as if to the gray 
beyond. 

Harry Winthrop looked with ‘a true artist’s 
eye on the glowing scene. The color deepened 
in his pale student’s face, and lightéd up his 
oan thoughtful eye. He loved the beautiful—. 
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“The front portion, as in most farm-houses, was 
closed tightly with green paper curtains, closely 
drawn.’ - He took the foot-path, and with a few 


| quick steps, found himself at the kitchen-door. 


The sight that met his eyes made the indignant 
bidod boil it his veins.. A woman (could sho 


'| be» woman 1) with a coatse, red face, flushed 


‘with angry passtons, held in her uplifted hand s° 
large hickory stiek, and cloee grasped in her other 
hand was a mass of tangled curls, belonging to 
a- trembling, cowering child of perhaps eleven 
years. : 

On seeing the stranger, the woman’s hand re- 
laxeéd, arid with a quick ‘bound the child sprang 
to his side and clasped his knee, looking up im- 
ploringly in the face bent towards her. 

“Go out and finish picking chips now, you 
miserablé child! I'll finish settling with you to- 
night,” exclaimed the woman, angrily giving her 
froway hair a backward push. 

Evidently rejoiced to defer the punishment a 
fow hours, the child went sobbing into the yard. 

“Ts she your daughter?” inquired Harry, 
somewhat embartassed. 

“TI should hope not—such a lazy, shiftless 
thing! Here I set her to picking up chips, and 
the first thing I knew, she came up the lane with 
her arms full of medder ‘weeds... No, thank for: 
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tane, sle’s none o’ mine.” And the woman 
gave an impatient twitch to her sleeve, which was 
rolled above her brawny elbow. 

“ Who then is she?” asked Harry, sternly. 

“ Well, I don’t see as it concerns you to know. 
T'd like to git rid of the lazy thing any way.” 
The woman commenced a vigorous sweeping. 

“Why do you keep her, if you don’t want her ? 
Would it not be better to give her away, or send 
her to the alms-house ?” 

“ Law, sir, I wouldn’t dare to. The neighbors 
would make a fuss. She was, my husband’s 
child, by, his first wife—e terrible shiftless critter 

all accounts ; but John sot the world by her. 

‘he young un takes after the mother. When 
John diced he gin me the farm, and I was to per- 
vide for the girl. I’ve two young uns of my own 
totake care on, and if folks wouldn’t talk so, I’d 
put her in the poor-house.” 

Harry gave way to a generous impulse. 

“ Give her to me, if she will go,” he exclaimed. 
“I will send her to school and educate her as my 
own sister. Are you willing ?” 

The woman looked suspiciously at him, then 
hesitated. 

“She shall be well taken care of,” remarked 
Harry, noticing her hesitation. 

“ And brung up right?” asked the woman, 
leaning on her broom. 

“I pledge you my honor.” Harry’s face 
flushed. 

“ And I wont have to spend nothin’ on her?” 

“No, you shall be relieved of all expenses. I 
am rich, and can do as I please.” 

“ Well, if she is willing you can have her, but 
her services will be a loss tome. Here,” she 
exclaimed, as the child entered with a full bas- 
ket, ‘do you want to go away with this gentle- 
man, Molly ?” 

The child’s eyes absolutely flashed with delight. 

“May I go, sir? Will yon take me ?” she ex- 
claimed, almost incredulously. 

“Yes—if you will go with me, and be my 
little sister,” he answered, kindly. 

The child caught.up her sun-bonnet and has- 
teped to the door. 

“Can’t you kiss me good-by, Moll? I would 
not let the girl go, if it wasn’t goin’ to be such 
good thing for her. But it will be deprivin’ me 
of her services, and I’m none too woll off.” 

Harry laid a gold eagle on the table, which 
the woman saw with ill-concealed delight. She 
accompanied them to the gate, and assisted the 
child, who was very small of her age, to her seat 
ty front of her young protector. 

“ Good-by, Molly, and if good luck comes to 
you, don’t farget your friends.” 
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In any person, however, had, we are told, there 
is at least one germ of good. In Mrs. Crown, 
Molly’s stepmother, it was her love for her own 
children. It was her pagsion—no work, no 
hardship was too hard for her to endure for them. 

As they rode along slowly, the child’s head 
rested trastingly on Harry's breast. He began to 
have a delightful feeling, thinking how pleasant 
it was to have eome one to protect and watch 
over. Looking down on the bare neck and arms, 
which were covered with stripes and wales, a 
sense of pity and indignation mingled in his 
breast. 

“ What is your name, my child?” 

“Faith Crown. My mother calls me Molly,” 
said the child, looking up. 

“ How old-are you?” 

“ Most eleven, sir.” 

“ Have you been to school much, Faith ?” 

“Not much, sir. But I’m a good scholar. I 
can spell lots, and read in the Third Reader. 
I know ’rithmetic, too.” 

Harry was amused. 

“ How much do you know of arithmetic ?” 

“T can add and, multiply, and lots.more. I 
never studied nothin’ besidea.”” 

Harry mused a few moments, while the child 
was silent with a full heart, because of his kind 
words. Poor little one! she was unused to such, 
and the tears filled her eyes. 

“There, you can most see the village, mister,” 
said little Molly, anxious to entertain him. 

“ Look up, Faith, while tT talk to you. Your 
name, henceforth, shall be oaled Faith Winthrop. 
Do you understand ?” 

“ Yes, sir. What is your name?” she asked, 
timidly. 5 

“ Harry Winthrop. You may éall.me brother 
—no,” he said, his fastidious nature revolting 
from too close intimacy and toe great familiarity 
with such a sun-burned little thing—*no, call 
me uncle—Uncle Harry.” 

A stop of three days at the. village hotel re, 
cruited all Harry’s euexgies, and at the same time 
put Faith’s wardrobe in good condition, for Har- 
ry engaged a competent dressmaker to clothe the 
child neatly and tastefully. When dressed, she, 
‘was quite presentable. Her slender little 
figure in white muslin, tied with a piok sash-rib- 
bon, looked very different from the ill-clad, 
wretched-lookiag farmer's daughter. Her hair 
was combed and hung in soft, silky curls; ber 
little sun-burned face had hed the tears.and dust 
washed away, and revealed .a patient, subdued ex- 
pression, with a fearful glance in the eye, and a 
quivering lip. Yet the face wore an innocent, 
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artless look, full of childish purity, and that 
pleased her young protector. 

Since taking her, Harry Winthrop had once 
or twice called himself “a foolish boy,” and 
wondered what his city frieads would think of. 
his adopted niece. But he bad no one to love, no 
one to whom he was all the world. He felt that 
Providence had given him this little waif, and he 
resolved to train her for a useful life. What her 
future would be he did not pause to think. Her 
quaint manners, her odd, intelligent little speech- 
es, decided him to educate her. Still he realized 
that his was an awkward situation—he, a college 
youth of twenty-one, sole and only guardian to 
a little child, ten years his junior. 

He took her to the city in which his college 
was located, and placed her at a fashionable sem- 
inary, under the charge of an accomplished pre- 
ceptress. His little protege filled many a thought, 
and many were the plans he formed for her ben- 
efit, Although absorbed in study, and deter- 
mined to be the firat man in his class, and make 
his fellow-collegians recognize in him talent, and 
perhaps genius, he still found time to call on his 
little “ Daisy,” as he loved to call her, twice 
evory week, Faith regarded him as a superior 
being, and loved him with a wild intensity, whose 
depths could not be sounded. Every kind word, 
all his little gifts, his brotherly counsel aad ce- 
resses were treasured by the child, and served to 
brighten and strengthen the chain which united 
thom. And her helplessness, her reverence for 
him, her innocence and purity, made him love 
her as if she had been his sister, and he sometimes 
felt inferior to her in the lore of angels. By the 
end of the year, her brusqyerie and country awk- 
wardness were partially dissipated. She had 
lost somewhat of her too great timidity, and be- 
gan to show a thirst for knowledge. 

Harry Winthrop’s studies were finished. He 
had delivered the valedictory amidst marked ap- 
plause. He had won high honors, and he had 
now the world before him. The dream of his 
life had been to travel, and now he was deter- 
mined to seo his dream fulfilled. No longer 
should it be a dim, misty vision, but a sweet 
reality. And so, bidding adieu to Faith and his 
other friends, he went to Germany to stady. 





Five years had passed over the hills and valleys 
of life, and Harry Winthrop, a bronzed and 
bearded man, with foreign air, strode again his 
native shore. Since he had left his alma mater, 
the suns of many diffrent lands and climes had 
kissed his once pale cheek, and he had looked on 
ryins and stately edifices, and had learned to 
think. In rambling over the old world he had 


first learned. man’s power and: might, and his 
weakness and insignificance. He went a light 
hearted student ; he returned a grave, thoughifal,. 
dignified man ; a man who felt the importance 
of life, who realized his own native powers, and 
who was a man among men. 

It was a June afternoon when he strolled up: 
the seminary walk, and entered the chapel where: 
hundreds were congregated. It was the last day: 
of examination, and the young graduates were 
to read their essays before a criticizing audience. 
On the platform, but far back, were rows of seats, 
and cagerly did Harry scan each face to find his 
country blossom. Curly heads and dark eyes,. 
aupny tresses and azore orbe—from all these how 
could he choose his Daisy? He knew it was her 
graduation day, and he resolved to watch the: 
young girls, feeling convinced he would know 
Faith ina moment. A tall, stately girl, with: 
raven hair and splendid oriental eyes, read hor 
easay first. That could not be Fuith. Next 
came a proud, haughty being, with a cold, re- 
served air. Then half a dozon passable-looking: 
girls, by no means brilliant, but doubtless pos- 
sessed of those qualities which make home happy. 
Mr. Winthrop immediately decided that Faith 
was not among them. Then, with a blundering 
air, came a short, plump girl, evidently the light 
of some farm-house—with auburn hair, bine 
eyes, a good-natured expression, but plain-. 
featured, with a universal awkwardness. She. 
shrank from reading her composition, looking 
around fearfally, the paper trembling in her 
hand, and a blush suffusing the healthy cheek. 

That was Faith—so Harry decided. He did. 
not doubt he was right, and he began to congrat- 
ulate himself on the kind impulse which had led 
to her education, though no talent and but little 
close application to study could be perceived in 
her effusion. He was scarcely satisGed with her 
progress, but he determined she should study at 
home—for Harry owned, an elegantly furnished 
mansion in his native city, which was now ready 
for the reception of himself and protege. 

The young lady whose tarn came next, ad- 
vanced with graceful self-poseession, which Harry 
scarcely noticed, so busily was he thinking of the 
brown, plump country girl. But his attention 
was drawn to her well-turned sentences, the close 
thought, the nice distinctions, the evident love 
for the beautiful, the true talent displayed, and 
so well pleased was he, that he turned his atten- 
tion to its author. She was of medium height, 
slender and graceful, Her hair was of a rich, 
sunny brown, and her eyes dark gray. He could 
only see the color for a moment, then the long 
lashes swept her cheek. He was strack by the: 


innocence and purity of the pale, earnest face. 
He looked at her, watched her movements, for- 
getting all.else, and then he began to wish that 
Faith’s school-days were not yet ended; he 
wished to leave her at the seminary. She needed 
farther instruction, for her composition showed 
ignorance and a lack of reflection. He began 
to think he should hate to see her about his beau- 
tifal home, after seeing this girl, who, though she 
was not strictly beautiful, possessed a glorious 
soul. The country girl was so material beside 
this earnest young enthusiast. 

Somewhat out of humor, he left the hall and 
found his way to the seminary parlor. Ringing 
the bell, he desired to see Miss Faith Winthrop 
as soon as the services were concluded, and then 
he gave himself up to thought. He heard the 
rush of departing footsteps, and he carelessly 
twirled the leaves of a crimson and gold album, 
as he heard light, approaching footsteps. He did 
not look up until he felt a pair of arms thrown 
around his neck, and a soft cheek pressed to his, 
and a sweet voice say, “ Dear Uncle Harry !” 

Somewhat offended at this display from a 
bread-and-butter school-girl, he gently unwound 
the clinging arms and looked—not into the face 
he expected, but the pale, earnest one he had 
seen with a little heart-fluttering. 

“Is it possible that this is my Daisy ?” he 
asked, almost incredulous, seating her by himself 
on a sofa. 

“ Quite possible, dear Uncle Harry,” she an- 
swered, blushing. “I had almost given up your 
coming. You know you wrote me you would be 
here a week ago.” 

Harry did not think it worth while to inform 
her that the week had been spent in his city home, 
he, the while, chafing that his peculiar habits 
must be infringed upon by a romping girl. Nei- 
ther did he consider it worth his while to tell her 
how he had dreaded coming for her, and blamed 
once or twice his “ boyish folly” in removing her 
from her native sphere. He was angry at him- 
eelf now. 

Faith told him about her school-life, and said 
that her kind preceptress had offered her a sit 
uation as teacher, if she desired it, and she 
thought she would like to acceptit. Mr. Win- 
throp quickly vetoed such an arrangement, by 
virtue of his authority, and Faith was not sorry. 
The next morning they were settled in their 
city home. 

Mr. Winthrop had an excellent housekeeper, 
but conceiving it to be improper, in the eyes of 
the world, for his adopted niece to have no lady- 
companion, he said to her, a week after their 
arrival at their home: 
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“Now, Daisy, haven’t you some school-girl 

j friend you would like to invite to spend a year 

with you? You will be lonely oftentimes with 

only an old bachelor uncle, who must give half 

his time to his literary labors. You might invite 

two friends, Daisy, and then you shall enjoy your- 
selves in society.” 

Faith was not fond of gay society, but finding 
her guardian really in earnest, she wrote to two 
of her school-friends, and her invitations were 
speedily accepted. Mr. Winthrop had expected 
to endure a perpetual martyrdom after the arrival 
of the young ladies, and had resolved to bear it 
as best he might. But, greatly to his surprise, 
his study was never molested, the library was kept 
in order, and his literary labors were undisturbed 
by sounds of leaghter and revelry, though the 
halls, the parlors, the drawing-room, and the 
young ladies’ apartments echoed musical laugh- 
ter and gay young voices. 

The two guests of Faith Winthrop were very 
unlike. Bessie Randolph was a bright little 
Southern beauty, possessed of a fortune. She 
was an orphan, and had been a parlor-boarder 
atthe seminary. She was a wilful, capricious, 
restless, little beauty, and she loved Faith de- 
votedly, as much as she could and not disregard 
the claims of a college youth, with whom she be- 
came acquainted while at school. 

Adele Vane was a tall, slender girl, with pale 
yellow hair—you could scarce call it golden— 
light blue eyes and fair complexion. Sho was 
the second daughter of a family of seven chil- 
dren. Her mother was dead, and her sister 
Charlotte took mother’s place with the wild, 
unruly boys, and the two girls, Adele and Er- 
mance. Her supervision was especially distaste- 
ful to the proud Adele. Their father’s income 
was small, and when the invitation to Adele ar- 
rived, the girl’s heart gave a glad throb, and she 
inwardly resolved thoagh she went away from 
home in a style displeasing to her tastes, she 
would return the betrothed bride of a rich man. 
Faith had heard Adele say that she was unhap- 
py at home, and her kind heart, rather than any 
affection, prompted the invitation. Adele was 
unscrupulous as to what means she employed to 
gain the end for which she sighed, and she had 
not been in the house two days, ere she was de- 
termined to beeome mistress of it, and the wife 
of the grave, dignified man who owned it. He 
was wealthy, and a fit target for her arrows. 

With winning grace she tried to induce him to 
join their social circle, and enjoy their music and 
gay chats. He complied s0 far as to introduce a 
number of friends to them, and to give them a 
grand party. Then he became more than ever 
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studious and taciturn. Sighing, Faith thought 
of that first week at homie—its quiet tete-a-tetes 
and morning walks; the music, in which his 
deep, rich voice joined hers, and the pleasant 
readings aloud of new books. 

She was half buried among the cushions of a 
huge easy-chair, in her own sitting-room, and her 
friends were with her. Carrie was embroidering 
@ pin-cushion, and Adele was busy with canvass 
and worsteds. 

“Faith, dear,” exclaimed Carrie, “ your cush- 
fon progresses beautifully. I wonder for whom 
Adele is making those slippers? Do tell us, 
Adele,” she said, turning to Miss Vane. 

“You shall know sometime, bat I shall only 
tell you now that I shall give them to my lover.” 

“Your lover! Not here a fortnight, and yet 
you have a lover ?” cried Bessie, in astonishment. 

A peculiar smile wreathed Adele Vane’s lips, 
but she answered not. 

Though very different, the three girls were each 
possessed of a share of youthful beauty. If one 
were to compare them to stones, you would say 
that Adele was a diamond; brilliant, though 
neither beautiful nor witty enough to merit the 
simile, but she was showy. You would call 
Bessie Randolph a ruby, bright and sparkling. 
Faith Winthrop would remind you of a pearl— 
@ pure human pearl was she. In society they all 
attracted admiration, and so were soon absorbed 
in the whirl of fashionable life. Many ladies 
offered to play chaperons to the three belles, and 
thus Mr. Winthrop was rescued from attending 
them, save at his own pleasure. 

One morning he accompanied them to a large 
party given by one of his lady-friends. He had 
meant to enter the room with Faith, but ina way 
unaccountable to himself, he found Miss Vane 
leaning on his arm, and Faith was with a very 
fine-looking gentleman, who seemed absorbed 
in her remarks. Bessie was with a fop, whose 
forked moustache had evidently received more 
cultivation than his brains. He was disappoint- 
ed; and still more, that he found no opportunity 
to speak to her. She was all the time surround- 
ed, and he longed to hear the animated tones; 
but Miss Vane, too, was the centre of a delight- 
fal coterie, and she still was leaning on his arm. 
After that evening Mr. Winthrop’s studious 
habiw were confirmed, and the girls soon found 
that all entreaties for him to indulge in society 
were met by a smile, or perhaps a sarcastic 
epeech. Bessie did not mind this, but the others 
did. Adele, because it tended to discourage her 
plans, and Faith because she saw so little of him, 
except at table. They were all sitting in the 
parlor one evening, when visitors were announced. 


“Mr. Hastings,” whispered Adele to Faith, in 
@ tone intended for Mr. Winthrop’sear. “‘ Why, 
Faith, you haven’t seen him since last eve- 
ning at the opera. He finds in you his bean 
ideal, I heard him say. There he comes.” And 
she turned to greet the gentleman with a smile. 

A blush mantled Faith’s face, as Mr. Win- 
throp gazed searchingly at her, and he too 
turned to his visitors with a pale face and white 
lips. He watched their manners to each other, 
and became convinced that Mr. Hastings loved 
his ward. The blush he considered proof posi- 
tive that that love was returned. 

Adele was carrying on a gay conversation with 
the fop who had played the gallant to Bessie, and 
daring the conversation, she made many allusions 
to “the family mansion,” the avenue leading to 
the house, “the plate” and the jewelry she had 
inherited. Mr. Trenton, believing her rich, be- 
gan to pay her exclusive attention. Adele had 
heard he was rich, and so encouraged him, be- 
lieving it better to have “‘ two strings to her bow.” . 
How would the aristocratic Mr. Trenton have 
rated himself had he known “the family man- 
sion” was a two-story cottage, “the avenue,” # 
stone footpath, “ the plate,” a dozen silver epoons 
and forks, the “‘inherited jewelry,” a watch and 
chain left her by her mother? His prolific fancy 
conjured up a magnificent stracture of huge di- 
mensions, with a lawn, 8 park, a carriage-drive ; 
a table laden with all the delicacies of the season, 
and Adele herself the fair queen of all; the idol 
of her father, with a necklace of diamonds 
around her throat, a tiara on her heed, bracelets 
on her arms, and a general profusion and display 
of miscellaneous gems. The pictures surely 
were very unlike. Adele did not mention her 
brothers and sisters, but left him to conclude she 
was tie sole heiress. But if he had known that 
Mr. Vane was an honest, intelligent shocmaker, 
in tolerably good business for the small place, he 
would have retarned to Bessio, whose Inck of 
pretension and boasting had made him think ber 





M eanle Faith and Mr. Hastings enjoyed them- 
eelves in conversation, and did fiot heed the flirta- 
tion going on in the bay window. When the 
guests had departed, the girls sat in the drawing- 
room, and criticised the gentlemen, while Faith 
performed the part of listener. Adele Vane had 
been saying that Mr. Hastings was conceited, 
.and thought himself superior to most men. To 
this Faith answered, for she always spoke in be- 
half of the absent, if there was occasion for 
defence. 

* Adele, I am sure Mr. Hastings is superior to 
most men; and is it not natural that he whe 
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knows the power of his own mind, should feel it 
too? He is superior, but not conceited, Adele. 
If you knew him better, you would not say that. 
Of all the gentlemen who are attentive to us, he 
is the most of a gentleman, in my opinion.” 

“Mine, also,” chimed in Bessie. 

“Tam glad to see that you entertain such a 
high opinion of him, for he considers you an 
angel,” remarked Adele, carelessly. 

Faith blashed. 

“Tam glad you appreciate him, Faith,” said 
the kind voice of her guardian, at her side. 

“Uncle Harry, when did you enter the room ?” 
exclaimed the young girl, in astonishment. 

“T have been here since you began talking of 
Mr. Hastings ; I did not suppose the conversa- 
tion private, or I should have spoken before.” 

He scated himself on ‘a sofa near Adele. 
Faith turned her attention to Bessie, ‘and ina 
moment, arm-in-arm, the two retired to their own 
apartments, leaving Mr. Winthrop and Adele 

. together. 


Nearly six months had passed away, and Adele 
Vane’s object was not accomplished. Mr. Win- 
throp had not proposed for her hand, and she de- 
termined to adopt some decisive measure. The 
foppish Mr. Trenton still hovered in her foot- 
steps, still considered her “divinely charming, 
’pon honaw.” He would long ago have pro- 
posed for her hand, but her conduct was variable 
—sometimes encouraging, sometimes repellant, 
just as her hopes or fears concerning Mr. Win- 
throp predominated. Then Mr. Trenton put on 
“ property airs,” and vowed revenge when the 
fortune and its fair, imagined possessor should be 
all his own. 

Bright, sanboam Bessie Randolph made music 
throughout the whole house, and her présence 
consoled Faith for the unpleasant addition to 
their socioty in Adele Vane. Faith’s pure 
mind each day found something to regret in 
Adele, but she never spoke of it. 

It was the week before Christmas, and tho ser- 
vants were busy preparing dainties. Faith had 
no more to do with the kitchen than her guests, 
but she loved to concoct some favorite dish for 
her guardian, and her presence was always hailed 
with delight by the housekeeper aud her assis- 
tants. Adele Vane was very shrewd, and had 
discovered that it was Faith who prevented her 
becoming mistress of Winthrop house. She 
saw that as man seldom loves, Mr. Winthrop 
loved Faith, and that he thought himself dis- 
liked by her. This latter idea she wished to 
strengthen, and on every occasion ‘she contrived 
to join Mr. Hastings's name to Psith’s. Faith 
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had told the girls the circumstances of her real 
life, and that she had no claim on her kind 
guardian. 

One afternoon, the week before Christmas, 
Faith eat in the library alone. She had been 
reading the poem “Childe Harold,” and ancon- 
sciously she repeated : 

“means every eka 

She looked ont of the window, trying to re- 
call the picture she had read. It was acold, 
sleety day ; the wind blew, and out of doors the 
gray hue made it seem peculiarly unpleasant to 
one who sat as did Faith, surrounded by books, 
pictures, and elegant statues. It was a cheerlese 
day, and sometimes a soft, slow, drizzling ram 
pattered against the windows, and obscured the 
next houses, and even the leaden-hued sky. Her 
thoughts took their tone from the weather. She 
remembered her sad childhood, and in thankfal- 
ness she lifted her eyes, as if trying to pierce 
through the misty rain, up to where the rain 
never falls, and all is sunlight, radiant, beautiful. 
She looked back through the aisles where her feet 
had wandered ; she saw the shadows and sun- 
shine that God had given her, and she saw the 
flowers as well as the storms. She looked to the 
future. The shadows were thick in the large, 
dim library, as she asked herself, “ What shall 
be my fature? Bailey says: ‘ 

‘The heart is its own Fate. Passion is destiny.’ 


What shall mine be? I am not falfilling the end 
for which I was created, idling on silken cushions, 
and with no thought for the higher things of life. 
I want intensity, depth, individuality to this life 
of mine. To live, not to exist; to strive, to 
battle, to conquer. I am not satisfied with my 
life,” she exclaimed, her face glowing, the color 
coming and going. 

“ Miss Faith,” said the housekeeper, entering 
after a preliminary rap at the door, “there is a 
poor boy in the kitchen, begging for cold victuals 
and old clothes. Have you any old dresses, or 
anything for his mother, ma’atn ?” 

“T will go and see him, Mrs. Williams,” seid 
the young girl, rising and accompanying her. 

A little boy with ragged clothes and tattered 
hat, and shoes with plenty of holes for ventila- 
tion, unkempt hair and honest, clean little face, 
stood near the door, with basket in hand. A few 
questions from Faith drew ont a story, touching, 
and artlessly told. The mother was sick, the 
father was drunk, the baby worried with teething, 
and the children were too small to work. Bid- 
ding the boy sit down, Faith filled the basket 
with bread and cakes, aiding come dainties and 
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wine for the stck woman. The boy’s eyes spark- 
led With delight, ‘as he ffted his tattered cap, und 
exclaimed: ‘God bleas ye, ma’am !” ° 

In answer to a few questions more, he told her 
he was Johnny O'Flynn, and lived about half a 
mile away. 

“ Wait till I come back, Johnny,” said Faith. 

She entered the drawing-room and told the 
touching story to her gutsts, With characteris- 
tic generosity, Bessie half-emptied her purse in 
Faith’s lap, but Adele taid she did not like to 
encourage beggars. 

Faith’s pretty blue Wik dress ‘was soon ex- 
changed for a quiet gray merino, and with hood 
and cloak she soon returned to the parlor. Bessie 
and Adele both declined accompanying her, and 
with one. hind on the basket-handle, helping 
Johnny, and a small bundle in the other hand, 
Faith came up from the basement, passing the 
drawing-room window, unheeding tht laughter 
of the two girls. 

Half an hour passed dully enough to the two 
young ladies. Bessie reclined on the sofa, and 
Adele sat in the window. Mr. Winthrop entered 
with his favorite Review. 

“Mr. Winthrop, you shovld have been here a 
few minutes ago,” smiled Adele. 

“Why sot Where is Faith?” he asked, now 
noting her absence. 

“ She’s been hidden somewhere all day, until 
a while ago she entered to beg for a poor little fel- 
low, who had all the troubles of Job,” said Bessie. 

“ And a few minutes after, we saw her facing 
the wind, helping an Irish boy carry potatoes, or 
some such thing,” continued Adele, adding: “I 
dannot see how a perron with any delicacy could 
do s0—making herself ‘a sport to the gentlemen 
who see her.” Mr. Winthrop looked grave. 

“ Faith out in this storm—she is a noble girl!” 

Meanwhile Faith was rocking a baby in her 
arms and soothing it tosleep. The mother, too, 
was eleeping, and at a table near were half-a-doz- 
én children eating heartily. The mother slept 
for hours, and woke refreshed, to find the stran- 
ger lady stilf holding the baby and reading alond 
from the Book of books to the children, and to 
adirty-looking man with a pipe in his month, 
whom the children calted “ father.” 

The rain grew heavier, und it was almost dark, 
80 Faith left them, promising in answer to Mr. 
O’Flynn’s unconth, though well-meant invitation, 
and his wife’s more urgent one, to come again 
soon. Johnny walked home with her. He was 
only ten years old, and his warm, Irish imagina- 
tion was enkindled by the sight of her pale, inno- 
cent face, and with boyish ardor he began to love 
the gentle girl. 
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Arrived at hothe, Faith went to her own room, 
and was soon clad in dry clothing. Mr. Win- 
throp, unaware of her return, admiring her self- 
denial, was pacing the library with firm, quick 
tread, pale face and uneasy air. Sometimes he 
paused to listen if he might hear her footstep. 
He had questioned the housekeeper, but she did 
not know in what direction the boy lived. The 
servant had lighted the pendant lamps in the li- 
brary ; the evening meal had been eaten without 
their kind host, who still walked, head bent for- 
ward, hands clasped behind him, to and fro across 
the library, crushing the gorgeous velvet flowers 
under his heavy tread. His noble face was 
shrouded in gloom, his lips were compressed. 

Suddenly his heart fluttered ; he heard a light 
footstep that he knew. ‘Not caring to betray his 
emotion, he stepped into a niche, in the shadow of 
& full length statae of Minerva. Faith entered, 
smiling sadly; he noticed it with a pang at the 
heart. Robed in a soft gray silk, which well suited 
her dovelike beauty, Faith stole to the window 
and pressed her cheek to the glass. There had 
been a coldness in Mr. Winthrop’s manner to her 
for weeks, and she could not tell why. Think- 
ing thus, the tears blinded her eyes. She d:ter- 
mined to go back to the seminary and become a 
teacher—with a low, gasping sob, as she resolved 
on that step, Mr. Winthrop came forward. 

“Faith, you should not have been so carried 
away by sach a benevolent impulse, as to go ont 
in sach a rain,” he said, reproachfully. 

“But, Uncle Harry, I think I did some good,” 
answered Faith, meekly. 

“T don’t doubt it, Faith, but you must have 
regard for your own health. I wish to talk to 
you. I received to-day from Ralph Hastings an . 
offer for your hand. I believe be had your heart 
long ago. I need not tell you, Faith, that he is 
wealthy, talented, good and noble, for your heart 
will tell you the last, and I know you too well to 
suppose wealth would influence your decision. 
I promfsed to talk with you, and I told Mr. Has- 
tings to call this evening for his answer. You 
will see him in an hour, Faith.” Mr. Winthrop’s 
tone was cold, hard and reserved. 

Adele Vane had been insinuating that Faith 
loved Mr. Hastings, and that her health was in- 
jared by letting “concealment, like a worm i’ 
the bud,” ete. Mr. Winthrop had remembered 
that Faith’s form had grows slighter, her face 
whiter and purer, her eyes shining with a light 
which had nothing earthly in it, but a radiance 
which perchance was & foreshadowing of the 
glory of the beyond. He had noticed, too, the 
wistfal quiver of the littlo mouth and its thin lips, 
and had sighed as he saw the transparent hands 


and the pure forehead, through which the blue 
veins showed so plamly. He had thought from 
Adele’s words, that this was owing to her love 
for Mr. Hastings, and the uncertainty as to that 
gentleman’s feelings for her. 

“Faith,” he continued, “Mr. Hastings will be 
here soon, and I will leave you to think the mat- 
ter over seriously, though of course there can be 
but one answer.” He turned to leave the 
apartment. 

“Stay, dear Uncle Harry,” exclaimed Faith, 
with an effort; “will you not give him my an- 
swer. A spasm convulsed her guardian’s face, 
as he answered, in a strange tone: 

“You know not what you ask.” Then he 
rapidly paced the apartment several times—then 
stood before her. ‘I will tell him, Faith, that 
you accept him. Will you see him this evening ?” 

“No, sir; and I hope you will not tell him 
that I accept himeither. Please decline his offer 
in my name, sir.” 

“ Faith, are you insane? Will you do violence 
to your own heart? Will you voluntarily dark- 
en your own life?” asked her guardian, with a 
strange mixture of wonder and misery in his tone. 

“I do not love him, Uncle Harry,” said Faith, 
gently. 

“Not love him! Is it possible?” 

“Quite possible, Uncle Harry.” 

“Don’t call me ‘Uncle Harry’ again, Faith. 
I—but I hear Hastings’s step in the hall. Come 
down to the library in an hour, Faith. I wish 
to talk with you.” 

Faith flew silently and unobserved to her own 
apartment. An hour had passed when her gen- 
tle face appeared at the library door, but it 
blanched to a death pallor, when looking in, she 
saw her guardian sitting on a cosy sofa, and at 
his side sat Adele Vane. Mr. Winthrop’s feet 
were ensconced within the canvass slippers Adele 
had embroidered. He was listening intently to 
her words. 

“Ah!” thought Faith, “he wished to tell me 
how he loved Adele Vane.” And she stole back 
again to her own room. 

The rain pattered against the windows, the 
wind shook the blinds and shutters, and Faith 
looked ont until the city clocks struck twelve. 
Restless, she knew not why, she lighted a small 
hand-lamp and stole down to the library, in 
search of an odd, antiquated book, which she had 
seen on a certain shelf, in the further corner. Is 
was a book of magic and sorcery, such @ one as 
to frighten such a timid dove as Faith was, but 
she wanted something exciting, something to 
subdue her restlessness. She stood with the 
lamp in her hand, when the door again opened, 
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and Mr. Winthrop entered. Faith started, 
as did he, in surprise that it was no barglar, as 
he supposed. 

“T was restless, and came here for a book,” 
said Faith, in reply to his questioning glance. 

“Why didn’t you keep your appointment with 
me to-night, Faith ?” 

“ You were too busily occupied to see me, Mr. 
Winthrop. I came, but did not wish to inter- 
rupt you.” 

“Interrupt me! O, I understand, it was when 
Adele was in here. Tell me now, Faith, why 
You rejected Mr. Hastings.” His tone was eager. 

“Because I did not love him enongh to be his 
wife,” answered Faith, coldly, tarning to go. 

“ Wait a moment, Daisy. I have been trying 
to think if this be a coquettish whim.” His 
keen eyes searched her face. 

“No, sir, itis no whim. Perhaps, Mr. Win- 
throp, as I have few chances to speak to you 
alone, I had better now say that I wish to return 
to the seminary as teacher. I think I had better 
go next week. Good night, sir.” 

In perfect astonishment her guardian looked 
at her. 

“ Will you not stay, Faith ?” 

“T cannot, sir—I ought not,” she cried, gently. 

“You must, Faith—you must not go. Will 
you leave me who love you so ?” he cried. 

Faith leaned against the books. 

“Daisy, I love you better than my own soul ; 
will you be mine?” His tone was eager and 
passionate. 

“Do you not love Adele Vane ?” asked Faith, 
in a low tone, lifting her head from his shoulder. 

“Love Adele Vane! No, indeed, darling, I 
love you, and you alone, with a fervor and devo- 
tion of which I have been afraid. Mine—mine, 
my birdie,” he said, exultingly, as she dis- 
appeared up the winding stairs. 

Adele Vane was too well-bred, too heartless 
besides, to show any mortification, especially as 
she vainly believed that her host’s keen eyes had 
not penetrated her schemes. She encouraged 
Mr. Trenton, who delightedly proposed, and 
begged the engagement might be a short one. 
And then, for her plans were but half-accom- 
plished, she by tears, hints, and successful 
manucevres, tried to prevail on Faith to allow 
the wedding at Winthrop house. This, the fair 
blushing Daisy did not feel authorized to grant, 
but Mr. Winthrop, who saw it all, quietly told 
Miss Vane that it would give him pleasure to 
have her marriage solemniged in his house. 

One bright January eve, in the presence of 
many guests, Adele Vane became Adele Trenton, 
with solemn vows and promises. Her two young 
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friends were her bridesmaids. Bessie Randolph 
looked like a glorious picture of morning, 80 
bright, ao beautiful was she—and Faith like a 
holy twilight, uttering a holy quiet over all hu- 
man thoughts and emotions that were sinful ; 
calming one, and making one feel purer, better, 
and more thoughtful. ‘Faith was one of those 
who live near to Jesus, who each day grow better 
and more like the angels. 

They visited Adele’s home; but there vanished 
all the proud air-castles of Mr. Trenton’s brain. 
He reproached his bride, who told him that as 
he was rich, it could not matter. To her sur- 
prise, she was informed that most of his wealth 
consisted in unpaid debts, and he was getting 
ashamed to meet his tailor. The journey that 
begap s0 happily, ended in their return to the 
city with mutual distrust and colfiness. 

Adele Trenton was present ata small gathering 
at Winthrop house in early March. The bright 
little hamming-bird Bessie Rendolph again en- 
acted the part of bridesmaid, and a tall student’s 
eyes followed her every motion with fond delight 
and pride. And the bearded, noble-looking man, 
with the slight form at his side, looking up with 
pale, earnest face, and pure, truthfal eyes, they 
were Harry Winthrop and Faith his bride. And 
Adele Trenton sighed, and a faint wish, as faint 
as the shadow of a cload on a quiet lake, stole in 
her mind, that she had lived a true life, been trae 
to her better nature, and true to her God. But 
she banished the thought, and was as gay and 
brilliant as if no pain was gnawing at ber heart- 
strings, and as if her life were not a living mock- 
ery. Mr. Hastings was gone to Maine on basi- 
ness, and he could not be present. Frem his joy 
Harry pitied Ralph Hastings. After the usual 
bridal tour to the Fulls, to Washington, and the 
principal Atlantic cities, the bridal party returned 
to Winthrop house, and quiet peaceful happiness. 
It was pleasant for Bessie Randolph that her 
lover began to practise law in the city, and pleas- 
asater still for him. 

Living nobly up to their high standard, and 
walking with loving hearts through this earthly 
pilgrimage, are Harry and Faith Winthrop. 





Heatta or Amsricans.—De Bow’s mor 
tality statistics, compiled from the last census, 
show that the people of the United States are 
the healthiest on the globe. The deaths are three 
hundred and twenty thousand per year, or one 
and a half per cent, of the population. In Eng- 
land the ratio is near two per cent., and in France 
nearly three per cent. Virginia and North Car- 
olina are the healthiest States, and have six 
hundred and thirty-eight mbebitants over one 
hundred years of age. 
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THE STRANGER’S GRAVE. 








‘They laid him down in the cold, dark grave, 
Around whose sides the rashes wave; 

‘They marked his grave with nameless stone, 
And they left him there to sleep alone. 


No teardrop fell on the clammy ground, 
No rosebush marks the lonely mound, 
No token reared by a sister’s hand, 
Yor he died far off, ina foreign land. 


The thistled plant with its bonnet blue, 
Drank o’er his grave the falling dew; 
And the wildbird sang ite sweetest note, 
Qn the bahny breese of spring to float. 


But he lies all silent there beneath, 

And the wild vine twines his only wreath; 
Hie has died afar from friends and home, 
And he sleeps unhonored and unknown. 


But there were friends that wept on a foreign shore, 
‘And long they looked, but he came no more: 
And they sighed and started in thelr home, 
In bope that the loved aad lost would come. 


But they never knew how he calmly slept, 
And the trailing vine o'er his tombstone crept; 
‘They met—not on earth, but the golden shore 
Of the heavenly elime, where he went before. 
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“Lesiis.” 

But Leslie Leonard, lying stretched out at 
full length on the green turf at my side, with his 
hands clasped beneath his head and his blue 
eyes half-shut, made no reply. The sunshine, 
streaming brokenly through the dancing leaves 
of the tree above us, played over his broad, 
white forehead and glorified his beautiful 
Raphael face. 

“ Leslie.” 

“Don’t disturb me when I am engaged. 
Ladies grand chain !” 

“In mercy’s name, Leslie, what are you 
doing ?”” I asked, bewildered 

“ Calling the changes,” ho replied, quietly. 

“Who for?” I cried, beginning to havea dim 
idea of his meaning, as I followed his gaze to a 
bar of sunshine in which some. insects were 
sporting. 

“Those flies. They dance the ‘Lancers’ as 
well as ever 1 saw it danced in my life. The 
only trouble is, that they will persist in chang- 
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ing partners on the floor. Forward and address! 
There—did you ever eee a figure gone through 
with better in your life?” 

I could not forbear smiling, but the next in- 
stant I was serious again. 

“T wish you would tet the-flies alone and talk 
with me,” I said, after a pause. 

“ Well, when this figure is through. Balance 
at the corners !” 

As he lay in that position of luxuriant indo- 
lence with a half-smile parting the ripe redness of 
his lips, I gazed as I had never gazed before on 
the perfect beauty of his face. I contrasted it 
with my own as I had seen it that morning in 
my mirror, und then pressed my teeth into my 
ander lip until the blood came. How I enyied 
him his piuk and white complexion, his yellow 
curls and dark-lashed, blue eyes! But it was 
not for my own gratification that I coveted his 
beauty. No, indeed. I liked my own dark, 
irregularly-featured face best, but I knew the eye 
of the woman I loved would be charmed with 
his roscs and lilies. She loved beauty, as all 
women do, in any shape, and could I hope that 
she would turn from his winning eyes to my 
plain face, knowing nothing of the great, wor- 
shipping heart that beat for her in my bosom? 

“Tt is not right,” I muttered. “He is none 
the more worthy of her because his face is per- 
fect. , if she only knew !” 

“What are you talking about, John? and 
what do yon wantof me? Tell‘me while my 
dancers are choosing partners.” 

He turned, bright-eyed and srbiling, towards 
me as he spoke. I looked at him steadily a 
moment, and then, bending forward, I laid my 
hand upon his arm. 

* Leslie, do you love Ellen Vernon ?” 

Was it my strong will that held his gaze? 
for the blue eyes did not flinch, though a soft 
color, delicate and rich as the blush of a girl, 
tinged his cheeks, and the smile died on his lips. 

“ Why, John, whe is the matter?” he cried, 
raising himself up a.ccr a moment and laying bis 

hand on my shoulder. I was tempted to shake 
off the frienly touch but did not, only repeated 
my question. 

“Tell me why you ask me this?” he said, 
wonderingly. 

“Answer mé first. Do you love Ellen Ver 
non?” 

“1 do.” 

He made answer ina firm tote with his face 
flashing and his eyes darkening. I dropped my 
gaze and tarned away. 

Kneeling beside me on the grass he wound his 
ayn about my neck. 
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“John, dear boy—for Heaven’s sake, tel mé 
what you mean!” 

In my bitter, jealous mood, the gentle, anx- 
ious tone chafed me, the caress seemed an insalt. 

“ Save your blandishments and voft words for 
your wooing, though you will hardly need them 
with that face of yours,” I said, shortly, with- 
drawing from his encircling arms. 

He rose to his feet and stood looking at me 
as if he feared I was insane. I would not mise 
my eyes, but looking through my lashes ina 
sullen way, I saw 4 light flesh over his features 
as if he comprehended me at last, and then I 
met his gaze. He drew a quick breath, and with 
& nervous movement tossed the fair hair away 
from his face. Then coming to where I stood 
leaning against the trunk of a tree, for P hed 
arizen, he laid his hand on my arm. 

“John, this must not be,” he said. “We 
have been true friends too long to be divided 
now. That we love the same woman is a sign 
of good taste in both, I think. We must be fair, 
and whoever wins must wear.” 

He smiled in his winning way, and tried to 
steal his hand into mine as he spoke. It was sa 
old trick of his. I bad seen that look and man- 
ner a hundred times in his boyhood when seek- 
ing reconciliation after a quarrel. Throagh 
sheer force of habit, I was about to take his hand, 
but recoHecting myself I drew back. How dare 
he speak in that way to me when we stood side 
by side where our faces and forms were refected 
in the water? It was an insult, a mockery. I 
told him so. 

“Tt can never be,” Isaid. “One must give 
up to the otter, or we must choose between her 
and our friendship. I cannot kiss you or take 
your hand, knowing that if you were able you 
would rob me of my dearest hold on life. I 
cannot be your friend and Ellen Vernon's lover 
while you support the same claim. You mux 
choose between us.’ 

Standing silent, his gaze wandered acroes the 
river shining like glass, across the meadow bine 
with wild pea blossoms, on the other side, across 





the wide, brown road beyond, with cattle grasing 
on either side, and rested at last on a low, red 
farmhouse, with two large maples before it. And 
in a great ewitig which was faxtened to the 
boughs of one of them, Ellen Vernon swayed 
back and forth. My heart stood still at the 
sight—Leelie’s cheek flushed. 

He torned suddenly to me again, at last, and 
I could see pain in the clear depths of his eyes 
as he spoke. 

“Think a moment, John. Are we to part 
forever in this way 1?” 
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“Tf you will not—” I commenced. 

“T never will,” he interrupted quickly. 
“You will not be fair or genérous. You are 
like a school boy who would fetter his competi- 
tor’s feet when prepared for a race, and then run 
for the prize alone. Of course, I will not con- 
sent to your terms!” 

“Very well, then. That is all.” 

With my arms folded across my chest, I tarn- 
ed away from him and walked slowly along the 
bank of the river. I thought that he would fol- 
low me, and ask for a good-by grasp of the 
hand, but he did not. At a bend of the stream 
T glanced back and saw him standing alone un- 
der tho tree where I had left him, his gaze wan- 
dering over the river and meadow and road, and 
resting again on the snowy-robed figure that 
fitted back and forth beneath the old maples 
which stood before the door of the little, red, 
farmhouse. I heli my hand over my face to 
emother a sob, which I thought in my selfishness 
he was unworthy of, as the love I_ had cherished 
for him died in my heart, and was carried away 
by dark thoughts as a corpse is borne forth by 
stern-visaged bearers. Then lonely, unloved, 
despairing, I pursued my way. 

Well, the summer passed by. During its 
months I had offered myself to Ellen Vernon 
and been refused. It was no disappointment. 
T had never expected that she would marry me, 
for I had never been fool-hardy enough to con- 
strae her friendliness into a warmer sentiment. 
But I asked her to marry me in sheer despera- 
tion—because’ I was wearing my life away, and 
because the certainty that she would not be my 
wife was no harder to bear after I had asked 
her than before. I met Lealie very seldom dur- 
ing that time, and we never spoke to each other 
when we did meet. The last time I saw him we 
passed each other in the street and Ellen Vernon 
was leaning on bis arm. 

The next day I went to New York. In the 
harry and strife of business old memories were 
lost. The years rolled by. I beeamea wealthy, 
influential man. On my thirtieth birthday, I 
married my partner’s daughter, slipping the 
bridal ring on her white finger with a last sigh 
for Ellen Vernon. My wife was beautiful, re- 
fined, intelligent and sweet-tempered. I grew 
& scoffer at the theory of first love. Little chil- 
dren which I called my own, came and nestled 
in my arms and climbed upon my knees. My 
hearthstone was a bright and happy one. All 
this time I had never seen Leslie Leonard. 

When I was forty I retired from active busi- 
ness, and purchasing a gem of a cottage in the 
suburbs of the town, took my family thither. My 
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wife was more charming than ever in her new 
sphere, and my little ones thrived as only coun- 
try babies wili. The days were fall of calm 
pleasure. There was no studied, artistic look 
about the place, but all was shady, and sweet, and 
beautiful, and people in passing often stopped to 
admire it. 

I was reading in my porch just at sundown one 
day, and with my youngest child clinging to my 
knee, when chaise stopped before the door and 
a gentleman sprang out. He came up the gravel- 
led walk towards mo, and in a pleasant, mellow 
voice that made me look sharply at him, asked 
for a glass of water, for alady. He was a slight- 
ly-built, light-complexioned man, about five 
years younger than myself, and wore a heavy 
beard of a tawny gold color. Pleased with the 
request, for simple as it was, it seemed to infer 
that my place bore a hospitable air, I entered the 
house for a glass, intending to take the stranger 
directly to the well, where the clear, spring water 
was drawn up from its pebbly resting-place in 
anold, wooden bucket. When I came out I 
found that he had coaxed my little one into his 
arma, and carrying her, he followed me to the 
other side of the house, talking to her as he went. 

“What is your name, bright eyes?” he asked, 
as we walked along. 

But my pet put her dimpled forefinger in her 
rosy mouth and would not answer. 

“Tell the gentleman that your name is Ellen,” 
I eaid, reprovingly. 

“Ellen?” said the stranger. 
my wife's name.” 

I stopped, gave him a searching glance, and 
grasped his hand. 

“Leslie }—Leslie Leonard, don’t you know 
me?” 

He looked bewilderingly at my face so chang- 
ed by time, and with the dark hair that shaded it 
streaked with gray, and then with the old sud- 
den lighting up of his eyes, which I remembered 
well, flung his arm about my neck, and our 
bearded lips met as in the old time. 

“John Thornton—by my life! Why, you 
dear, old fellow, I was never so glad to see any 
one before since I was born,” he said, wringing 
my hand. 

“Come into the house and stay awhile. I 
have got so much to say to you!” 

“T would like to best of anything in the world, 
but cannot! My wife is waiting for me, and we 
must be in town at eight this evening. But 
come and see me, and—you are married ?” 

«Yos,” 

“Good—and bring your family. Here—” 
and he hastily scrfbbled his address on a card, 
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and handed it to me. Come immediately— 
to-morrow !” 

“I will come, certainly. Give me the child, 
while you carry the water.” 

“Ts it yours ?” 

“Yes,” 

He grasped the glass and hurried away with 
my little one clinging to his neck. Standing 
half-concealed by the shrubbery, I saw him reach 
the glass of water to a lady who set in the car- 
riage, and the skirt of whose dress I could see. 
He said something in an earnest voice, and held 
the child upto her. I looked eagerly but I could 
not behold her face as she bent forward to kiss 
it 

“Twonder how she looks now !”—I said to 
myself— if her face has grown pale and care- 
worn like mine? She must be near thirty now. 
Leslie is still the same frank, warm-hearted fellow. 
What a fool I have been !” 

I wont to meet him and receive the glass, the 
child, and his good-by grasp of the hand. 

“Be sure, and come soon. I shall expect you 
every day till you do come,” he said, and then 
kissed the baby and hurried away. I watched 
him spring into the chaise and drive off, and then 
tarned and walked slowly up the path to the 
house, 

That evening as we sat alone, I told my wifo 
of the incident of the day, and the etory connect- 
ed with it. She smiled and kissed me, and want- 
ed to see Leslie and his wife, so we agreed to visit 
them next week. And we went. 

Leslie met us at the door, welcoming us with 
all the enthusiasm of his youth. He suid, langh- 
ingly, that he bad stayed at home waiting for us 
ever since the day he had met me so unexpected- 
ly. His wife was out, but would bein very soon. 
Meanwhile we made ourselves comfortable in his 
cosy little parlor. His house was a small one in 
the very heart of the city, but perfect in every 
arrangement. He said that he had lived there 
eyer since he had been married, which was just 
five years, 

In about half an hour afterwards his wife came 
in. She had not been informed of our arrival, 
and entered the room in her outdoor wrappings, 
8 little child clinging to her, half-laughing, half- 
crying. But Ellen Vernon never owned the 
swect, radiant face that she turned towards me, 
as she gave me her hand. The blood that had 
rushed to my face at her entrance, ebbed away 
again before Leonard looked at me, and I went 
down to dinner by her side, entirely at my ease. 
But that evening, after tea, as Leslie and I aat 
alone with our cigars, and our wives chatted con- 
fidentially in the nursery overhead, I said : 
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“ By the way, what ever became of Ellen Ver- 
non, Leslie?” 

“She married a Western lawyer, and went to 
Mlinois,” he replied, knocking the ashes off his 
cigar with his little finger. 

“Why didn’t you marry her ?” I queried. 

“ Simply because she wouldn’s have me,” he 
replied. i 

And we looked in each other's faces and 
laughed. 





A WITTY RETORT. 


Engineer Stone, or, as he was more erally 
called among his acquaintances, “Old Rock,” 
who runs on the east end of the Peoria and 
Oquawka railroad, is a natural wag, quick at = 
repartee, and dry asachip. One day met 
with a lot of St. Louis, Alton and Chicago rail- 
road boys, at Peoria Junction, and they stepped 
into Sam Emery’s for a social glass of ale. Con- 
ductor Hedges, of the St. Louis road, as a sort 
of sentiment, gave “ Old Rock, otherwise Stone, 
a perfect brick!” That's very good,” exclaimed 
Stone ; “ here’s to old Brush, otherwise Hedges, 
a perfect stick!’ The next that was seen of 
Rock, he was pursuing a “two forty” gait’ to- 
ward his engine, Hedges, with a stick, close on 
his rear. This is not quite as good as the repar- 
tee of Dick Denton, while a division engineer on 
the Illinois Central, at a festival several years 
ago in De Witt county. A fellow named 
Jack R—, gave as a sentiment, “The two Nicks, 
Old Nick and Nick Denton.” The tables came 
down with a clatter. Nick rose, as grave as a 
judge. When the noise had subsided, he said he 
fully appreciated the honor conferred upon him 
in being named in connection with Jack’s most 
intimate friend! He hardly knew how tu requite 
the kindness, but as one good tarn always de- 
serves another, he would give: ‘ The two Jacks, 
Jack R— and Jackass.” Jack R— colta A 
and the company went into hysterics.—/Uinois 
Herald. 





“GOING TO DO IT.” 

“ Going to do it,” never made a fortune, built 
8 house, or won a name. “Going to do it” has 
been the bane of more people than would fill the 
census of a dozen New Yorks. The man who 
is always “ going to do it,” rarely if ever does it. 
The only thing he docs do is to go ont of the 
world without doing it. If he has a task which 
must be done, he at once announces, with a great 
deal of boasting and a great waste of words, time 
and breath, that he is “going to do it.” And 
while he is thus “ going to do it,” somebody who 
is not suspected of “ going to do it,” does it and 


reaps the reward.—Purtland Transcript. 





NIGHT. 
How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fille the silent atr; 
No mist obscures. nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breake the serene of heaven. 
In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark-blue depths; 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-cirole apreade, 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How besatiful is tt Sourmsr. 
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BY ALICE H. HARRIS. 





A cueerrot fire blazed up in the kitchen 
fireplace, and threw its ruddy gleams over the 
polished floor and homely furniture of the great, 
wide room. Grandmother occupied an old-fash- 
joned, penitential arm-chair, which was so placed 
as to command a view of the fire and one half 
of the room; the rest was in utter darkness. 
Aunt Ellen—dear, plump, bewitching Aunt Ellen, 
‘was seated upon a cricket opposite grandmother, 
and was holding her face upon her hand and 
gazing thoughtfally into the blaze. 

We girls—Mat, Bess, Nell and myself, who 
rejoiced in the name of Sarah, corrupted to Saity, 
had wandered about from one window to another, 
peering out into the dark, rainy night, and half 
wishing we had gone to bed at scven o’clock, 
and escaped such an uncomfortable evening. 
We were terribly afraid too, that Nell, our little 
Western cousin, would become disgusted with 
our dear old Massachusetts, and set off directly 
for home. To add to our discomfort, Bess began 
to see ghosts in the corners, and Mat whispered 
that she believed # black spider had bitten her. 

“ Girls, come here,” said Aunt Ellen, just at 
this critical moment. “I see you want me to 
tell you a story,” continued she, as we came 
trooping around her. “Now sit down and tell 
me what it shall be about.” 

“<A Leap Year story,” suggested Bess, upon 
whom the fact that it was leap year made a great 
impression. 

“Well,a Leap Year story it shall be then,” 
said Ant Ellen, smiling a peculiar sort of a 
smile, which we could not at all understand. 

“A great many years ago I had a beau—” 

* O fie!’ said little Nell, assuming a very sav- 
age look. But Aunt Ellen only laughed and 
went on. 

“Tl call him Richard for the present, though 
that wasn’t his name. He was a very clever 
young man, very steady and industrious, and as 
happy as the day was long. I declare, I never 
liked any one better in my life.” 

“Why did you not marry him then?” asked Bess. 
 O, I'll tell you by-and-by,” said Aunt Ellen, 
placidly. ‘Well, we were all walking home 
from church one Sunday afternoon, when we saw 
just ahead of us Richard’s brother Nathan and 
my sister Mary.”’ 

“T didn’t know we had an Aunt Mary,” in- 
terposed Mat. 

“They wore walking along very quietly, 


neither speaking, apparently contented to jast 
be in each other’s sight. Richard looked at 
them thoughtfully for a few moments, and then 
said : ‘Ellen, what do you think of that match 1” 

“T just told him that I had done thinking 
about it at all; for you see Nathan had waited 
upon our Mary seven years, and was likely to” 
wait upon her twenty years longer. I didn’t 
suppose they would ever be married, for Nathan 
thoaght Mary was a deal too good for him, and 
Mary thought just the same of Nathan. 

“ <Can’t we help them to an understanding ?” 
asked Richard. ‘Come, Ellen, you were always 
a great schemer—just put your wits to work, 
and by Thankagiving we'll have a real wedding 
in the family.’ 

“<«Tt's Leap Year,’ said I, demarely. 

“<* What of that?’ asked Richard. 

“Why, nothing, only that Mary has a per- 
fect right to propose to Nathan, seeing he will 
never screw up courage to propose himeelf.’ 

“<«T’ve got it now,’ shouted Richard. ‘Na- 
than is going to spend a couple of weeks in New 
Hampshire soon, and while he is gone, I will 
write a formal proposal to Mary, appearing to 
come from him. Upon the same day you can 
write one from Mary to Nathan, claiming as her 
privilege the right to propose to him. Then, 
presto, the matter is finished, and we shall have 
the proud satisfaction of knowing that we have 
benefited the human race.’ 

“T readily assented to all this, for I was al- 
ways ready for any scheme that promised amuse- 
ment, and in this case, I quieted my conscience by 
saying to myself that we were going to practise a 
little deception that a great deal of good might 
come of it. In due time Nathan went on his 
journey, and on the day agreed upon I sat down 
to write my letter. 

“TI never shall forget that day—a pleasant 
May morning, and the pink and white blossoms 
of the fruit trees looking #0 beaatifully, and the 
birds singing at the top of their voices. I was 
in the room above this, for I dared 1.ot write in 
this room because Mary was here. I had the 
paper before me, and the pen already dipped in 
the ink, when suddenly I paused, and thought for 
the first time seriously of what I was doing. 
But I remembered that it would never do to leavo 
the scheme half-completed, for by that time 
probably, Richard had accomplished his part, 
and so I set myself to work again. I wrote a 
very firm but modest letter, and ended it by sign- 
ing Mary’s name in full. I was not very partic- 
ular about imitating her hand-writing, for to my 
certain knowledge they had never before written 
toeach other. Just as I had finished the super- 
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scription, Mary entered the room, and expressed 
some surprise at my occupation. 
««* Who is that letter for? asked she, approach- 


ing the table and observing it with great curiosity. | 


“T took it up carelessly. ‘Guess,’ said I. 

“She shook her head. ‘I really can’t tell, 
cunless you have got a new lover and have been 
writing to him.’ 

“«Wrong,’ said I, laughing. Pretty soon she 
went away, and then I hurried to deliver it into 
Richard’s hands, who mailed it for me. 

««« There,’ said I, to myself, as I walked home- 
ward, ‘I’m glad that’s done. Now there are 
some hopes that we shall have Mary married and 
happy at last. Dear me, I wonder what the 
folks would say if they only knew?” 

“That cvening, Richard catled to escort me 
to singing-school. As I was tying on my bonnet, 
I ventured to ask Mary to go with us, and 
vo my great surprise, she consented. As we 
three went along, Richard and I talking and 
laughing, and Mary only speaking a word 
now and then, we came up behind another party. 

“¢T never in my life,’ said Eleanor Mason, 
‘saw two such fools as Nathan Richardson and 
Mary Bright. If she had only managed rightly, 
she might have entrapped him years ago ; and if 
he had only had the courage of a mouse, he 
would act like a man and not like an idiat.’ 

“ We fell behind and walked slower. I never 
was so angry in my life, and as for Mary, she 
seemed to grow quite faint and feeble all of a 
sudden. I knew Richard was angry too, but ho 
said nothing, and presently we came to the 
schoolhouse. As we forced through the entry, 
Eleanor Mason met us face to face. 

“* Good evening, Ellen,’ said she, ‘and Mary 
here, too—why, how do you do?” 

“ Mary answered her in a cool, quict way, but 
as for me, I flounced past her, without even look- 
ing at her. How Mary got through that eve- 
ning I don’t know, but she didsomehow. When 
we got home, I went directly up stairs, bat she 
said she would come in here and warm her, for 
the night was rather chilly. So I went up alone, 
but presently came back in my stocking feet and 
listened at that door, and then pushed it open 
a little and locked in. There she was, knecling 
by the fire with her head in a chair, crying very 
quietly. It was evident thut Eleanor Mason’s 
words had svounded her deeply, more deeply 
than I had supposed. Ah me! if Eleanor Ma- 
son had only known what a worthless husband 
she was going to have herself, I think she would 
not have been so harsh in judging others, 

“Well, a day or two went by, and one morn- 
ing Neighbor Judkins stopped in his ox team, 
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and after a great deal of preparation, fished out 
from his coat-packet a letter, and handed it to 
mother. Mother put on those very spectacles of 
hers, and looked, and looked, and looked, and at 
last, sho concluded that it must be for our Mary. 
Mary had gone to the barn after eggs, and so I 
took the letter and ran out to find her. There 
she was perched on a mow, hunting for the 
speckled hen’s nest, and I tossed the letter up to 
her, and ran off. I saw. no more of her until 
dinner-time, and mother was dreadfully angry to 
think she wasn’t there to wash the vegetables and 
arrange the table, for I had to do something else 
that day. Well, while we were at dinner, she 
came in with the step of a queen, and a face as 
bright as a June day. 

“« Bless the girl!’ said mother, laying down 
her knife and fork and looking at her. Father 
stared, but said nothing, and I attended pretty 
closely to my dinner. After dinner Mary washed 
the dishes as usual, and not a word was said 
to any of us about the letter. 1 understood pret 
ty well why this was, for in writing it, Bichard 
had said, in Nathan’s name of course, thatit 
would be bettor to keep the matter quiet until he 
should get home. 

“The days went by. Everybody remarked * 
that Mary looked founger and appeared more 
animated than we had remembered her as look- 
ing or appearing for some time. Mother thought 
it was owing to her stirring about doing the © 
housework, and not sewing as much as she used 
to. Father ascribed the change to his nice cider, 
which was, in his opinion, the cure for all the ills 
that flesh is heir to. 1, who was in the secret, 
knew chat Mary was drinking large quantities of 
anelixir which you know nothing abont, children. 
One evening, father came in with his newspaper, 
and took a seat just here by the fire to read the 
news, as was his custom. 

A sudden exclamation from father made us all 
look up ; he had his eyes fixed upon the paper, 
but after a while he lifted them, and shot a queer, 
quick glance at Mary, and then raised his band 
to his mouth, as if to keep back a groan. 

«<< What is the matter?’ said mother. Mary 
didn’t speak, but sho kept her eyes fixed on 
father, awaiting his answor. He took another 
look at Mary, stammered out something which 
we couldn’t understand, and then folding up the 
paper and putting it in his pocket, he began to 
walk up and down the room. Mother didn’t sek 
another question, she understood father too well 
for that, but ehe, as well as the rest of us, watched 
him as closely as we dared. Pretty soon he took 
down his hat and went towards the onter door, 
but when he got as far as the entry, he stopped 
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and called to mother, and ‘they held a long whis- 
pered conference there, not a word of which we 
heard. By-and-by father opened the door and 
went out, and mother came back to the fire. 

““* Mary,’ said she, ‘you look tired—you hag 
better go to bed; and Ellen too—I don’t want 
you any longer.’ 

“We were both young women grown, but we 
agted upon her hint, without a word.- Children 
were better trained in those days than they are 
now. As we passed through the entry, Mary 
stooped and picked up eomething, which she hid 
in ber dress until we were up stairs and safe in 
ourown room. Then she drew out before my 
eyes the identical paper father had been reading, 
and which he had somehow dropped in the entry. 

“©0, Mary,’ said I, as if the idea had just 
struck me, ‘let me look at that paper a minute; 
there is an advertisement that I want to see.’ 

“ The fact was, I was anxious that she should 
not look at the paper that night, for I felt certain 
there was bad news for her init. So I said the 
fixst thing that came into my head in hopes to 
get possession of it. 

“© You may have it in a minute, Ellen,’ said 
she, firmly, ‘ but I mast look at it first.’ 

“ Then she seated herself and ran her eye eager- 
ly over the first page. I was in despair, as you 
may imagine, but not long, for just as Mary was 
turning the abeet and preparing to scan the next 
page, I leaned forward and blew ont the light. 

“ How she deplored her carelessness, as she eup- 
posed it, which had put out the light. Then she 
asked me eagerly, if there were any matches in 

“the box, and 1 groped my way toit, and having 
ascertained, I answered with truch that there 
was not one there. 

“Just then we heard mother coming up stairs, 
and we saw the gleam of the light she carried, 
as she passed by our room door. She went direct- 
ly on to the south chamber, which we kept for a 
spare room then, and we heard her moving about 
in it apparently arranging things, for full half 
an hour. Then, our attention was suddenly 
attracted by a noise below, the opening of doors, 
voices hushed to whispera, and finally what seem- 
ed to be a procession coming up the stairway, 
the sound of feet treading cautiously and planted 
firmly on every stair, as if the burden that the 
hands bore was exceedingly valuable. 

“T never was so frightened in my life, children. 
Those mysterious noises in the night-time, too, 
filled me with more awe than anything ever did 
before or has since. I whispered to Mary, but 
she made me no answer, and when I had found 
my way to her side, I discovered that she had 
fainted, and was lying on the floor as if dead. 
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“What should I do? I debated a moment, and 
then cautiously unlatched the chamber door and 
passed into the entry. Some one had left a can- 
dle upon the floor, probably setting it down has- 
tily and then forgetting it. Though the-light 
was a feeble one, I immediately decided that it 
was sufficient for my purpose, which was to read 
that portion of the news in the paper which had 
80 affected my father. So I brought the paper 
out, unfolded it and hastily looked it over; I was. 
more fortunate or unfortunate perhaps than 
Mary, for it was not long before my eyes fell 
upon this paragraph : 

“« We are deeply pained to include among the 
victims of the late Hightfal railroad accident, one 
of our own townsmen, Mr. Nathan Rivhardson, 
a young man of whose talents and character it is 
needless to speak.’ © 


“ There was more, but I ceuldn’t mad the rest 
of it, I was so thunderstruck. I understood now 
the mystery of that evening; Nathan was dead 
and had been brought to our house, for having 
no mother or sisters, Nathan and Richard had 
no settled home. A step startled mo and a hand 
laid on my shoulder made me ahiver with fright. 

“ «Ellen, what are you doing here ?” 

“It was Richard, who spoke, but his voice was 
hoarse, and his face paler and sterner than I had 
ever before seen it. I held up the paper. 

“«T know all, Richard—he is dead 

“No, Ellen, thank Heaven, it is not ag bad 
as that; he lies in a very critical situation, it is 
true, but as long as there is life I shall hope.’ 
He brushed his hand across his face as he spoke ; 
they two being alone in the - world had more af- 
fection for each other than brothers usually have. 

“*Where is Mary?’ said he, suddenly. ‘Try 
and keep this from her till the morniug.’ 

“I started ; I had entirely forgotten Mary, and 
had left her lying upon the floor. I took a hasty 
leave of Richard, brought a light into our room, 
and after a while I sucvecded in bringing Mary 
to life, though I almost thought then, that it 
would be as well for her to die, as to come back 
into such a cruel world. Fortunately for herself 
and for me, she sank into a sleep, which lasted 
through the night. 

“ Scarcely anybody ate breakfast that morning, 
though nearly all pretended to do 80; but it 
wouldn’t do, anxiety made us almost hate the 
sight of food. Mary had been told, and had 
borne it beautifully as mother said. We saw 
nothing of her, for she had gone at once to 
Nathan’s room and was busy in the duties of her 
new office. Anda quieter, more gentle or better 
nurse there never was in the world. 

“Well, timo went on, and one day Nathan 
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was better and the next he was worse, but after a 
long time the doctor said he would recover. 

“TI used to watch Nathan and Mary some- 
times, and wonder if the affair of the letters was 
ever mentioned, and each day I half-dreaded to 
be called to an account for my share in the busi- 
ness. Richard and I often congratulated our- 
selves upon the success of our scheme, for the 
pair of lovers for whom we had plotted, appeared 
almost as happy aswe could wish. Isay almost, 
for occasionally I noticed a slight shade on Mary’s 
face which did not betoken perfect happiness. 
One day, long after Nathan had left our house, I 
went into that great closet to look for some 
pieces of a dress, leaving the door a few inches 
ajar. Mary sat sewing and humming some good 
old tune ; but in a moment the humming ccased, 
Iheard a step in the entry, and in came Nathan, 
looking, as I noticed through the crack of the 
door, as if he were perfectly satisfied with the 
world and everything in it. 

“Twas still looking, at him, when by a quick 
movement he dislodged @ letter from some pock- 
et, and it fell at Mary’s feet. She stooped for- 
ward, rather hastily, I thought, and picked it up, 
just glancing at the saperscription, as she return- 
ed it to the owner, 

“¢That must be a very valuable letter,’ said 
she; ‘I hardly ever saw it out of your hands 
whilst you were sick.’ 

“¢T¢ is invaluable,’ was Nathan’s laughing 
anewer. ‘I wouldo’t part with it in exchange 
for a mine of gold.’ 

“Perhaps it is from a lady,’ said Mary, look- 
ing as if she would like to see the inside of it. 

«¢Exactly,’ was the reply, ‘you’ve hit the 
‘mark ; it is from a lady.’ 

«JT shoaldn’t be at all surprised if it were a 
love-letter,’ was Mary’s next remark, uttered 
with a langh, which didn’t sound at all natural. 

“Yon are right again, Mary—it is a love- 
letter. How wonderfal that you should guess so 
correctly,’ and here he laughed as if the matter 
was some good joke and intensely amusing. 
Mary moved away towards the window and kept 
quite silent, whilst I, like the goose that I was, 
remained in the closet, half-smothered, hardly 
daring to breathe, and still less daring to go out 
and proclaim the truth, that the letter had been 
written by myself. There was a long silence ; 
it seemed full an hour to me in my uncomfort- 
able hiding-place, then Iheard Nathan say : 

«« Well, Mary, you see I’m waiting patiently 
to be catechized 1” 

“She looked at him sharply. 
derstand you,’ she said. 

“*Shall I tell you more about that letter; 


‘I don’t un- 
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the subject seemed to be interesting to you just 
now?’ I actually trembled for fear of what 
would come next. 

“<1 care nothing about your letters,’ said 
Mary, in atone of voice which did not quite 
agree with her words. ‘ You are able, I suppose, 
to take care of your own correspondence; or 
perhaps you would like to have me assist you!” 

“To be’ sure I should,’ was the mild reply 
to this last bitter retort ; ‘but at present I’ve no 
idea of corresponding with any one, for I have 
something pleasanter to think of. So you wont 
acknowledge you know who wrote this letter?’ 

“TI! of course not. What have I to do with 
your love-letters ?” 

“A great deal, I should judge, as long as you 
wrote the only one I ever received.’ 

«“« What in the world do you mean! I do be- 
lieve you are crazy,’ and Mary looked angry 
enough, whilst I felt as if I could sink through 
the fioor into China, if by that means I could 
escape this pair of angry lovers. 

“Nathan advanced and held out his letter to 
Mary. She cast her eyes over it and then re- 
tarned it, not haughtily but quietly. 

“Did you think I could write that letter, 
Nathan, and then look you in the face after- 
wards? Some one has done this for a joke, it 
is not my handwriting.’ 

«It was now Nathan’s turn to look indignant. 

“«T wish I bad those jokers here,’ said he. 
Mary glanced once more at the letter. 

“*The date is the same as that of the one 
which you wrote me,’ was her remark. 

“*T wrote you! 
wrote you a letter in my life, Mary.’ 

“T couldn’t help it, bat just at that terrible 
moment the shelf above me, which I had laid 
hold of in my agony, gave way, and down came 
a heap of dishes upon my devoted head. The 
astounding crash frightened me into a fainting 
fit, and when I came to myself, I found that I 
was safe up stairs out of the reach of the infa- 
riated Nathan. 

“© You bad girl, how could you?’ said Mary, 
leaning over me and laughing. ‘We've found 
you out, and Richard, too; but it’s all right 
now ; Nathan and I have had onr lest quarrel.’ 

“And sure enough the next Thanksgiving, 
there were two couples married at our house, 
and mother and futher lost all their daughters. 
There, children, there’s my Leap Year exploit 
for you, not to imitate, but to take warning by.” 

“Aunt,” suid Mat, “where are Nathan and 
Mary now?” 

“With your father and mother, I suppose,” 
was the laughing reply. 


I solemnly declare, I never © 
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{okronvat.) . 
MEDITATION. 


BY J. HOWARD WxaT. 


*Tis net In a gilded palace, 
‘That glows with sapphire’s beam; 

But » dense and lonely forest 
Beside a crystal stream, 


‘Where the gentle wavelets ripple 
In a eoft, melodious flow, 

And the withered leaves of autumn 
Reflect a golden glow, 


‘That I fondly love to dwell, 

With my heart and harp alone, ‘ 
And sing in my plaintive strain 

My world of grief and groan. 


Tis here I've often wandered 
With her I loved s0 well; 

‘While the sky above me seemed 
Of happiness to tell. 


But she’s gone to a better land, 
Which rises to my view; 

Where the angels plume their golden wings 
Through the endless realms of blue; 


While I am sitting all alone 
On the sad and mystic shore 

Of the beautiful, babbling, shaded brook, 
‘That she treads upon no more. 


But I'll not tarry long below: 
But « few more dreary hours, 
And I shall come to the pearly gates 
And vine-encircled bowers. 
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THE SECRET CRIME. 
A SINGULAR NARRATIVE. 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





Nor among the least curious and entertaining 
experiences in crime, and the fallibility of haman 
penetration to detect its authors, afforded by the 
records of the English Pleas of the Crown, from 
& remote period to the present day, is the follow- 
ing strange incident, the very peculiarity of 
which seems a sufficient warranty of its truth, 
since efforts of fiction rarely place men in posi- 
tions so novel, and yet so entirely possible. A 
dim recollection of having seen a somewhat sim- 
ilar narrative in print a number of years since, 
has not deterred the writer from offering it to the 
public, as it must necessarily be new to many. 

The locality of the story was the little village 
of N——,, lying half a league inland from one 
of the coasts, and containing a mixed population, 
ehiefly composed of rough and hardy seafaring 
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men. By this designation, the reader will under- 
stand as well those who were openly and notori- 
ously engaged in the contraband trade, plying a 
hazardous and illicit, but extremely profitable 
commerce, between their own country and: the 
neighboring shores of France, as well as those 
who engaged in the more honest operation of 
coasting and fishing. 

As a natural consequence of this state of facts, 
the inhabitants of N—— were in a remarkable 
degree rude and uncultivated. The women, for 
the most part, were ill-favored and slatternly in 
their appearance, and the men uncouth, rough 
and boorish. Nor were these the only unfavor- 
able characteristics of the place. Some of the 
younger and more daring spirits were criminals, 
who had fled from other sections of the country, 
and who had, we may reasonably suppose, 
been attracted thither by the congenial freedom 
and recklessness of the smuggler’s life. This 
latter clasa, while for the most part, young, hand- 
some and remarkably courageous in their pecu- 
liar calling, were at the same time, malignant, 
vindictive and ferocious; the best evidence of 
which qualities, were the brawls which period- 
ically disturbed the village. The inhabitants of 
the neighboring towns held the contrabandists of 
N-——in the worst possible repute, and it was 


| more than hinted that they were guilty of other 


and more heiuous crimes than that of smuggling. 
But as regards the uncivilized charaeter of the 
inhabitants of N——, there must be made one 
exception. For seventeen years there had been 
growing up to womanhood and beauty, in this 
unlovely community, a being whose virtues and 
loveliness might have redeemed it from all its 
reproaches. Kate Clifford—this was her name— 
had been rescued when a mere infant by some of 
the coasters, from a wrecked merchantman, 
which foundered in a heavy gale neae the shore; 
she, it was believed, being the only person saved 
from the wreck. Thrown thus, in her earliest 
childhood, waif-like, among this peculiar people 
(a people especially zealous in bad works), she 
ripened from girlish beauty into womanly perfec- 
tion the more speedily because of the wild and 
careless freedom of her life.. Tall and perfectly 
symmetrical in person, with her dark, eloquent 
eyo and musical voice, she might have well orna- 
mented any higher grade of social existence, in 
which fate might have chanced ’to place her. 
And yet, there was that in her daily intercourse 
with the rudest of those who surrounded her, 
which elsewhere would be soughtin vain. They 
treated her with a deference and respect which 


“fully showed that she was acknowledged among 


them as a superior being—in fact, she seemed to 
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hold the same relation with them that a queen 
might to her loyal subjects. 

The leaders of the young and desperate spirits 
to whom allusion has been made, and themselves 
the most desperate and unscrupulous of any, were 
Edgar Carroll and Mark Maynard. Each was 
the leader of an admiring class, and they had 
hitherto been rivals in all matters connected with 
their occupation. Now, however, they met ina 
rivalry more fierce, more anxious than any which 
had yet engaged their minds. Both seemed 
simultaneously to have suddenly become aware 
of the peculiar beauty of Kate Clifford—and with 
the headiong impulsiveness which characterized 
allof their passions, they abandoned for the 
while all other pursuits, and devoted themselves 
exclusively to her service. But it was at best a 
hopeless love from the first. Both seemed to 
feel instinctively, that a prize so bright as this 
which they were seeking, was far beyond their 
grasp—that Kate Clifford, matchless as she was, 
in her loveliness of person and refinement of 
spirit, could never mate with them, and that 
their vanity in this direction was destined to 
work no profit to either. Yet, with a gloomy, 
dogged obstinacy, they continually met each 
other in her society, happy to receive the occa- 
sional smiles which the womanly vanity and co- 
quetry of their idol prompted her to bestow 
upon them, while at the same time, their half- 
rude, half-bashful advances were received with a 
quiet dignity which effectually abashed them. 

A few words willbe amply sufficient to de- 
scribe the sentiments of the village beauty tow- 
ards these hopeless aspirants for her love. Se- 
eretly despising them both, she yet encouraged 
their passions sufficiently to keep it alive, from 
the gratification afforded her by the knowledge 
that her power had been strong enough to hum- 
ble two such -ungovernable natures to her feet ; 
and in the lack of hearts more congenial to con- 
quer, with a coquettish exercise of her charms 
of person and mind, which half-invited, half-re- 
pelled, and at the same time almost crazed her 
admirers, she readily coerced them into a perfect 
state of submissive devotion, that filled their 
every thought and act. 

Not far from the village, separated from it by 
a strip of the forest, filled with underwood (which 
we shall have occasion to refer to hereafter), 
stood the lofty turrets of Grenville Castle. And 
it was while matters were in the position just 
described, at the village, that Lord Robert, the 
prosent representative of the noble family whose 
name he bore, took up his abode there, with 
the avowed intention of continuing it indefinitely. 

The history of this nobleman, young, hand- 
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some and wealthy as he was, was as brief as in- 
structive. Naturally of a generous and impal- 
sive temperament, upon succeeding to his ances- 
tral title, five years previous to the date of this, 
his first appearance at Grenville Castle, tempted 
by the example of gay companions, and betrayed 
by his own too ardent spirits, he had plunged into 
the whirlpool of metropolitan life, and enjoyed 
to satiety the intoxication which its splendid sins 
offered him. Tired and disgusted at length 
with the heartless emptiness of his life, his better 
nature once more gaining the predominance, he 
emerged from the gay haunts of London, for- 
swore its dissipations forever, and resolved to 
abandon at the same time all his vicious associ- 
ates and habita. In pursuance of this resolution, 
he came to the castle, bringing with him a num- 
ber of domestics, and entered at once upon the 
new course of life which he had prescribed for 
himself. 

It was the second morning after his arrival, 
while walking upon the headland which bordered 
the sea, that he accidentally encountered Kate 
Clifford. She stood near the edge of the cliff, 
having removed the gipsey hat which ehe wore 
in her occasional rambles, and with her black 
hair unbound and streaming back in wild luxuri- 
ance over her shoulders, her eyes lighted with 
natural enthusiasm at the scene she beheld, and 
the red tinge of exercise burning faintly through 
the rich brunette of her complexion, she was 
looking off upon the sea, as it heaved its white- 
crested billows with perpetual restlessness, and 
flashed back the bright rays of the summer sun. 
Lord Robert paused involuntarily, and gazed 
with the fascination of admiration and surprise 
upon the beautiful girl. Never, he secretly con 
fessed, had he seen anything in the shape of wo- 
man one half 80 lovely—no, not even the proud 
est belles of the metropolis. How long he might 
have gazed, unconscious of anything save her 
presence, must have been problematical; bur ® 
slight noise made by him drew her attention 
towards him, and her color deepened as she en- 
countered his earnest eyes. Raising his hat with 
& respectful bow, Lord Robert passed on, query- 
ing in his own mind who and what the ludy—for 
80 he mentally styled her—could be. 

His curiosity upon this point was soon satisfied 
by inquiries, and the story of Kate Clifford’s ro- 
mantic introduction and life among the people of 
N——, increased his interest in her. Frequent 
meetings, alwaya accompanied by a bow upoo 
his part, and a smile of recognition from her, 
speedily ripened into an acquaintance. And that 
Lord Grenvillo’s admiration gradually warmed 
“nto affection, is demonstrated by the fact that he 
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now sought her company daily, and that their 
rambles were never as before, taken in solitude. 

The event of this intimacy was certain from 
the first. Its causes may be briefly recited. Fur- 
ther companionship with Kate Clifford had fully 
persuaded Lord Robert that he had at last dis- 
covered the great predominant necessity of his 
life—a woman, beautiful in mind as in person, of 
a congenial heart, and who loved him traly and 
devotedly. And upon his part the passion was 
most ardently reciprocated ; for the first time in 
his wayward life, he had gained the experience of 
a pure and earnest passion. What the world 
might say he cared not. He had discarded for- 
ever the heartless conventionalities of his former 
life, and was now living, and so meant to live, 
in virtuous and happy seclusion. And after 
what has just been said, the reader will find no 
great difficulty in believing that Kate had con- 
sented to share this existence with him. 

It was hardly eight months subsequent to 
Grenville’s arrival, that the castle blazed with 
light ene evening in honor of the marriage of its 
lord with the beauty of the village. Every win- 
dow held a dozen lighted tapers, and soon music 
lent its witchery to the joy of the evening. A 
merry company of Lord Grenville’s friends, male 
and female, were gathered within to rejoice in 
his happiness ; and more than one of the gentle- 
men present, as he looked towards Kate, now 
Lady Grenville, as, robed in a dress of the pur- 
est white, her hair twined with orange blossoms, 
and her beautiful face beaming with pride and 
joy, she leaned lovingly on the arm of her hus- 
band—more than one of these secretly envied 
the latter his choice. 

And while the music swelled the loudest, while 
the feet of the dancers tripped the merriest, and 
the mirth and joy of those within was at its 
height, a strange and significant spectacle might 
have been witnessed without. Attracted by the 
glare of light from the castle, a man had just 
crossed the meadows which lay between it and 
the sea, and pausing before the great entrance, 
gazed curiously at the windows. He was clothed 
in the dress nsually worn by the inhabitants of 
N—; in addition to which he wore a wide- 
brimmed hat, slouched low down over his eyes. 
One of the servants just then issued from the 
castle, and to him the man directed the inquiry;: 

“What's all this—what’s going on inside?” 

“Tt is my lord’s wedding night,” was the reply. 

“ & wedding—who is the bride ?” 

The servant shook his head. 

“He called her Kate, once when I was by. 
The other name I don’t remember, but I should 
know it if I should hear it spoken.” 
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“Kate?” the other exclaimed, with startling 
emphasis. ‘Not Kate Clifford 1” 

“ Yes, that was it. I remember—” 

Acurse—an oath—an imprecation, so bitter, 
so fearful, that the servitor recoiled with astonish- 
ment, dropped from the lips of the stranger. 
The latter instantly raised his glaring, bloodshot 
eyes towards the window of the drawing-room, 
just above him, where a mom@t before the shad- 
owy sithouettes of the figures of Lord and Lady 
Grenville had appeared, sharply defined apon 
the light drapery which intervened between them 
and the strange spectator. With the most hate- 
fal fury depicted upon his malignant face, the ° 
latter shook his clenched hand repeatedly towards 
the window, uttered another and most frightful 
imprecation, and disappeared. 

Indalgent reader, we have told thus far what 
might reasonably pass for a love story; your 
pardon—we had no intention of doing so at the 
outset. We must censure this insane pen of ours, 
ever too ready as it is, to scribble its way into 
the heartsome experiences of life, and to ignore 
the severe actualities. And if the reader has 
perchance become interested in this chance love 
story (for, upon cur honor, it wrote itself, almost ; 
that is, the love part of it), we are sure he will 
pardon us for marring it so sadly as we must, in 
order to introduce the actual facts upon which it 
is based. a 

Two days had elapsed since the wedding at the 
castle, and the hilarity connected with the event 
had suffered no perceptible diminution. Upon 
the morning of the third, an equestrian expedi- 
tion was projected, and as the plan met the hearty 
concurrence of all, preparations were immediate- 
ly made. All were speedily in the saddle, save 
Lord Robert and his bride, and in a moment 
they also appeared. The former lifted the lady 
lightly to her saddle, and then looked for an in- 
stant from her gracefal form, clad in a closely- 
fitting riding-habit of green, to the plame which 
shadowed her face. 

“ Bend thee hither a moment, my Lady Kate, 
I have something to whisper,” he said, with 
mock gravity. And as she inclined towatds 
him, yielding to the pressure of his arm, he 
snatched a kiss from her lips. Her riding-whip 
descended lightly upon his shoulders, and with a 
merry laugh she transferred the blow to her horse, 
which bounded fleetly away. Waving her cap in 
laughing defiance, she increased the speed of her 
flight, pursued now by the. whole company, 
headed by Sir Robert. It was the sunniest of ' 
April days, the air was soft and balmy, and the 
hoofs of the horses severed the violets as they 
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passed, while many a laborer suspended his toil 
as the gallant cavalcade swept past him, enlivened 
with gleeful shouts and peals of merriment, as 
Lady Kate still led the mad gallop over league 
after league of grassy plains. 

Laugh on right merrily, goodly companions ! 
Gaze proudly, Lord Robert, at your peerless 
bride—kiss your hand again to her, in answer to 
her repeated defiggce! But never again shall 
she feel the pressure of: your lips—that playfal 
kiss was the last! When her lips again meet 
yours, two shall be white and cold, chilled with a 
lasting coldness! 

Running through the centre of the wood which 
lay between the castle and the village, once be- 
fore referred. to, was a sinuous path, barely of 
sufficient width to allow two horsemen to pass 
abreast. The sun had passed perhaps half way 
from the zenith to the horizon, when our caval- 
cade entered the forest from the village side, and 
proceeded leisurely towards the castle. Lord 
Robert and Kate led ‘the way, riding together, 
and the others followed, each lady riding by her 
cavalier. A third of the way had been passed, 
and the leaders had just turned an abrupt curve 
in the path. Lord Robert turned his face towards 
his bride, smiling approval at a light jest she had 
uttered—the first words of a retort were upon 
his lips, when the report of a pistol, which still 
sounded too heavy for that of a pistol, rang 
through the forest. Lord Grenville reeled in the 
saddle, clutched wildly at his loosened rein, fell 
forward upon the neck of his horse and instantly 
expired ! 

In men of well-balanced minds, the presence 
of alarming danger has the effect of exciting in- 
stant action. Before the echoes of the fatal shot 
had died away, four of the gentlemen had thrown 
themselves from their saddles; two rushed to se- 
cure the rearing and terrified horse, which still 

, bore the weight of his dead master; the others 
threw themselves upon a man whom their quick 
eyes had detected standing within the wood, still 
holding in his hand a loaded pistol. The prompt- 
ness of their action allowed no chance for escape ; 
aud though the prisoner at first struggled violent- 
ly with his captors, he was unceremoniously 
harled senseless to the earth by the indignant 
hands of one of them. 

Lord Robert was at once lifted carefully from 
his saddle and stretched upon the grass, his head 
resting upon the knee of one of his friends. A 
round, smooth hole in the very centre of his 
white forehead, marked too surely the passage of 
the murderous bullet. Anxiously the companions 
gathered around the spot, the ladies sobbing with 
terror, and leaning upon their attendants, them- 
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selves hardly less moved. Lady Kate was kneel- 
ing by the side of her slain husband, clasping his 
cold hand tightly in hers, and repressing for the 
moment the crushing agony which blanched her 
face to a deathly whiteness. One of the gentle- 
men placed his fingers upon Lord Robert’s pulse, 
but it failed to respond to the pressure. As a 
last test, his hunting-frock and waistcoat were 
torn open, and the hand pressed upon his heart. 
It was still—the breast itself was hardly warm! 

“He is dead!” The words fell like the voice 
of doom upon the ear of Lady Grenville. Turn- 
ing her eyes in & frenzy of horror towards the 
man, who was just recovering from the stunning 
effects of the blow he had received, and who had 
arisen toa sitting posture—a hand being laid 
heavily upon either shoulder—and then seeking 
once more the paling features of the dead, she 
sank senseless into the arms of one of the ladies, 
with the feebly-uttered words : 

“ My husband—Mark Maynard—O, you hayé 
murdered him !” 

Slowly, sadly, and with heavy hearts, the cay- 
alcade returned to the castle, bearing with it the 
dead, the still insensible lady, and the. prisoner. 
Three days after, Sir Robert Grenville was placed 
in his ancestral tomb, mourned by his friends, 
but most of all by his bereaved and heart-broken 
bride. As for Mark Maynard, he exhibited from 
the first moment of his arrest, a brutal indiffer- 
ence which added to the universal indignation - 
felt in the neighborhood against him. So preva- 
lent indeed did the absolute conviction of his 
guilt appear, that it became plainly evident that © 
an impartial trial in the county where the offence 
was committed, would be simply impossible; 
and a successful application was made soon after 
indictment, for a change of venue. London was 
designated as the proper place of trial, and the 
cause was accordingly placed upon the calendar 
of the then next ensuing Old Bailey. 





Aside from the deep interest usually attending 
the examination of a capital crime, the trial of 
Mark Maynard elicited s degree of excitement 
and curiosity rarely equalled, even in London. 
The popularity of Lord Grenville, the singular 
circumstances of the crime, and general sym- 
pathy for Lady Kate, drew together such a 
throng upon the morning of the trial as the court- 
room had never before held. 

The evidence of the prosecution was brief, di- 
rect, and of itself conclusive. The place and 
particulars of Lord Robert’s death were proved 
by Lady Grenville, and a number of those who 
bad accompanied them, as well as the arrest of 
Maynard within ten feet of the murdered ‘man’s 
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horse, holding the discharged pistal. So plain 
and convicting, in fact, was the testimony, that 
there seemed no loophole for escape. Upon the 
‘part of the defence, however, a most singular 
and startling fact was proven—and that by the 
witnesses for the prosecution. Both Lady Gren- 
ville and the two who immediately followed her- 
self and husband as they rode through the forest, 
testified unequivocally, and with positive certain- 
‘ty, that at the instant of the report of the pistol, 
Lord Robert had tarned in his saddle, looking 
towards Lady Grenville, so that his face was 
turned directly from the spot where Mark May- 
nard was discovered! It was farther proved that 
the wound was in the forehead, that the bullet 
penetrated barely half way through the head, and 
that not the slightest trace of a wound .was visi- 
ble anywhere else upon his head or body! ‘Here 
‘was a contradiction-as strange .as it was unex- 
pected ; and as the facts were shown with the ab- 
solute certainty of eye-witnesses, they seemed at 
first glance to preclude the possibility of the 
prisoner’s guilt And yet, if Mark Maynard 
was innocent, who could be guilty? There was 
but one report—there had been no other human 
being seen by the party since its entrance into the 
forest ; and the circumstances of his arrest, deeply 
significant as they were, and which were not at- 
tempted to be explained, told heavily against him. 
Resort was had to other witnessese—every person 
who had been present was placed upon the stand, 
and each, so far as his or her position at the mo- 
ment of the shot allowed a positive declaration, 
promptly corroborated the ‘facts of the case, as 
they already stood. 

The evidence closed here; and in an argu- 
ment of great ingenuity aud power, the prison- 
er’s counsel insisted that the testimony, as it 
stood, demanded the acquittal of Maynard. 
Every conceivable hypothesis was made use of 
to account for his presence at the place of the 
murder, under circumstances eo suspicious ; and 
it was particularly urged, that no inquiry must 
be made as to the possibility of the deed having 
been committed by some other than Maynard; 
that upon failure to fix the crime absolutely upon 
him as its perpetrator, he must necessarily be ac- 
quitted. The public prosecutor followed, review- 
ing the evidence at length, and drawing from it 
the inference of Maynard’s guilt ; and the judge, 
in a charge which seemed to incline rather tow- 
ards ‘the prisoner, dwelt with much emphasis 
upon the legal principle, that if there appeared to 
the jury a reasonable and well-grounded doubt of 
the prisoner’s guilt, he must receive the benefit of 
it and his discharge. For more than forty-eight 
hours after the case was finally submitted to 
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them, the jury remained out in doubtful consul- 
tation. And when Maynard’s friends hed grown 
confident of an unchangeable disagreement, if 
not an absolute acquittal, they returned with a 
verdict of guilty! 

Upon the following day the prisoner was ar- 
raigned forsentence. Upon being asked what he 
had to say why sentence of death should not be 
pronounced upon him, with the sullen indifference 
that had characterized hie appearance through 
the trial, he replied: =, , 

“Nothing ; what should I say, except to say 
Tm glad he’s dead? And: if.there’s any doubt 
as to who killed him, I may 4s well say now, that 
I hid myself where they found me, and waited 
there, because I wished to kill him—and that I 
did kill him! How the wound came in his fore- 
head, I neither know nor care; it’s enough to 
satisfy mo, that I put it there 1” 

None, after this brutal declaration, could enter- 
tain a shadow of doubt as to the justice of the 
verdict, and it was followed by groans and hisses 
of indignation. The miserable man, unmoved 
and defiant to the last, was immediately sentenced 
to death, and a month after suffered the awful 
penalty of the law, with an unflinching fortitude 
which was worthy of a better end. 





Twonty-five years had passed since the occur- 
rence of the events above detailed, and this lapse 
of time had almost obliterated the strange tale of 
the death of Lord Grenville from the public 
mind. Twenty-five years of chastened sorrow 
had:passed over the head of Lady Kate, and left 
it prematurely gray. Grief, blunted and endur- 
ing, had left her the mere wreck of her former 
loveliness : yet, true to the memory of her noble 
husband of a day, as it were, she fondly cherished 
his remembrance, patiently waiting ‘for the hour 
which should re-unite them. So rare and beau- 
tifal a fidelity as this, gained for her the hearty 
sympathy and esteem, alike of the peer and the 
peasant; and thus, secluded from observation, 
at the castle, she calmly lived out the last years 
of her sorrowfully romantic life. Occasionally, 
however, she left her retreat to minister at the 
eouch of sickness, or in the hovel of poverty— 
and frequently her presence in the cottages 
of the rude smugglers of the village, caused her 
name to be coupled with prayers and blessings, 
from lips which were far more accustomed to 
boisterous profanity. 

Upon a wild, wintry night of January, when 
the snow fell fast and thick, and the shrieking 
blast swept in with icy chilliness from the sea, a 
smuggler lay dying in one of the bute of N——. 
He was a powerful, stalwart man of the middle 
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age, and his face, roughly bearded and hardened, 
bore the marks of fierce and life-long passions. 
A ghastly sword-wound, laying open bone and 
brain, received the day before in a desperate 
straggle with the crew of a revenue-vessel, upon 
the beach, showed the cause of his prostration. 
For more than twenty-four hours he had lain 
there without sense or motion, but sinking rapid- 
ly, as could be perceived from his hard, irregular 
breathing, more faintly drawn at every inspira- 
tion. Suddenly opening his eyes, his conscious- 
nese returning in the hour of death, he exclaimed, 
in a thrilling whisper : 

“ Call Lady Grenville—bring Kate Clifford to 
my bedside! For God's sake, don’t delay—I'm 
dying—but I will live till she comes! Hasten !’. 

His wife immodiately despatched a messenger 
to the castle, and before an hour had elapsed, 
Lady Grenville entered the cottage. As she 
seated herself by the bedside, the dying smuggler 
fastened his eyes eagerly upon her face, and 
asked: “Do you know me, Lady Kate?’ 

She looked earnestly at him, and then shook 
her head negatively. How could she recognize 
him? Time iteelf is a wonderfal transformer of 
the human countenance ; but add to this twenty- 
five years of crime, and the loose rein of all evil 
passions, and the change must be great indeed ! 

“Then let me tell you,” the man huskily 
whispered. “Listen, my lady, for I've a strange 
story for yourear! J am Edgar Carrolli—and 
my_hand sped the bullet that slew your husband !” 

“You—you the murderer!” his auditor ex- 
claimed, recoiling in horror and surprise. “How 
can this be?—Mark Maynard was convicted and 
hung for the crime !” 

“ Ay—and ’twas a fit punishment for the inter- 
meddling fool!” was the vindictive rejoinder, ac- 
companied by a hateful gleam of the eye. 
“ Fool—who mede him an avenger ?” he contin- 
ued, vehemently. “I was well satisfied to let 
him hang. Bat no matter, let me tell my tale 
while I have speech to tell it.” 

“You can forgive me, Lady Kate, for loving 
you as I did, if not for killing the man whom 
you loved. I was an idiot to think of you—but 
you compelled me to do it. You, Lady Kate— 
you were the cause.of Sir Robert’s death !” 

“In Heaven’s name, wretched man, explain 
yourself! What can you mean?” the terrified 
woman asked. 

“Tt is trac as God’s word!’ was the wildly- 
@poken rejoinder. “ Why did you craze me with 
your beauty? Why did you smile upon me, till 
the lurking devil.in my heart made me swear to 
kill Lord Grenvitle, because you had chosen him 
to smile upon, antt not-me? It was bitter oath, 
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I promise you. I swore it before the castle, 
upon your bridal night—and I kept it most re- 
ligiously! But hearken only for a moment,” he 
continued, as his listener averted her pale and 
tearful face, ‘and you shall knowall. hid my- 
self in the forest, some distance from the path, 
the next day, with a loaded pistol, and waited for 
your party to pass. At last the moment came ; 
you rode upon the gide nearest me, and Lord 
Grenville just heyond. I fired just as he turned 
his face toward you, and the ball lodged in his 
forehead, as I meant it should. And at the 
very instant, at the second when I fired, I saw the 
flash of a pistol, directly opposite me; and the 
bullet from that pistol entered the very tree be- 
hind which I stood! You can find it there to- 
day, without question. 

“You will forgive me, Lady Kate? Lord 
Robert died—Maynard died—I’m dying—and 
you, too, must 6ne day die! Don’t curse me for 
killing him. Smile once, just as you used to, to 
show that you forgive it. There—God bless you, 
—God forgive me!” £ 

A faint smile of forgiveness illumined for an 
instant the pallid features of the lady. Before 
the eyes of the penitent outlaw, it shone like the 
harbinger of eternal peace. Seizing her hand, 
he pressed it convulsively to his bearded lips, and 
then fell back upon his pallet, dead. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add the explana- 
tion, that Mark Maynard had suffered death at 
the hands of the hangman, in profound ignorance 
that he was innocent of the murder of Lord 
Grenville, in fact. Innocent in fact, but not in 
heart ; and it can hardly be said that the unpar- 
alleled train of accidents which consigned him 
to the gallows, visited him with an unmerited 
doom. 





A SCOTCH LEAP YEAR STORY. 

A bachelor in the village of Carnoustie, having 
been left alone in the house with the servant, one 
evening lately, had been sitting meditatively, 
when the 100m door was thrown open, and the 
fair “help” appeared, and told him that she 
could liveno longer without him, and consequent- 
ly that he must marry her, and the sooner the 
better. The astonishment of the gentleman was 

at, that eome time elapsed before he could 
reply in the negative, and the damsel was coolly 
preparing to act as mistress, when he ordered her 
to quit his presence, which she did after some 
hesitation. Next morning, acting upon the ad- 
vice of a friend, the persecuted bachelor dismissed 
the abagail, who found herself expelled from a 
house, of which she fondly imagined she would 
soon become the mistress. 





HONEST LOVE. 
Scorn no man’s love, the of a mean degreq; 
Love ts » present for a mighty king; 
Mech tess make any one enemy .—Hsasane. 
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(onseexat.} 
HOMESIOK. 





‘WY MRS. B. B. EDSON. 





T've stood upon the rocky strand, 
And listened to the breakers’ roar; 
I’ve heard the sephyrs dle away, 
Low rippling on Lake Erie’s shore; 
Ive watched the crimson sunset dyes 


The flowery realms of prairie land. 


Ive climbed the Rocky Mountalos’ hefght, 
‘Whoee spires far-reaching cleave the sky ; 
‘Who grimly keep their sentry-watoh, 
While cycles roll and nations die. 
And I have knelt with reverent awe 
Amid those scenes 20 wildly grand, 
And wondered If could be more fatr 
‘The haven of rest—the better lead. 


Yet over breathes one haunting spell, 
One thought in every whisper borne, 
Of where I twined the orsnge flower, 
Aud where the cyprese-wreath have worn. 
‘That home of all o'er this fair earth 
Ts closest to my being wed; 
For there first woke my natal morn, 
And theze rvpose my sainted dead. 
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rials of Margaret Hepsibah, 





BY LYDIA C. GRAVES. ° 





Wit, the mischief was done now to be sure! 
Immersed in Tennyson, which I had seldom an 
opportunity of reading, I hed relaxed my usuat 
vigilance, and allowed that sacred portal, the gar- 
den gate, to be opened by profane hands. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp! up,the garden walk came a 
pair of fect, encased in a pair of remarkably 
stout shoes. Thus much of the daring intruder 
I saw throngh the branches of the honeysuckle, 
which was trained over my window 

‘With unusual heroism and presence of mind, 
I ran to the door, which opened into the garden 
and took along look out. , horror of horrors! 
what did I behold! A swarthy foreigner, seated 
under a currant bush, gathering the blashing 
fruit into a large basket. 

Now I had had warnings enough if that were 
all; warnings from every member of the house- 
hold, from “muter-familias” down to the pet 
Effie. The universal cry had been : 

“Now, Maggie, be sure and keep an eye on 
the currants; there’s no knowing how many of 
‘them ’ strotters there may be abont.” 

‘Madn’t I also been told that by to-merrow 
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Morning the frait would be just in a fit state to 


be gathered ; and hadn’t it been arranged that 
‘we were to go out in a body to perform that daty ; 
and hadn’t Aunt Jane been promised a bushel 
with which to make currant wine ; and, O, dear ! 
there was that horrid, hateful wretch, filling his 
dirty basket. 

‘Harriet Anne, my sister, has a great horror of 
strollers and pedlers, and invariably slams the 


‘door in their faces. I, on the contrary, always 


view them as very picturesque objects, and treat 
them aceordingly; nothing can be more cour- 
teous than the gracious wave of the hand with 
which I dismise them from the premises. 

Here, however, was a different case; an un- 
commonly forbidding-looking person, seated in 
the shadow of our currant bushes, busily engaged 
in filling the capacious maw of a filthy basket, 
was anything but a picturesque sight in my in- 
dignant eyes. I literally rushed from the house, 
and planting myself directly by the intruder, I 
favored him with the following barst of eloquence : 

“Take yourself out of this garden at once, sir! 
What do you mean by coming in here and steal- 
ing our fruit ?” 

No answer! bat the villanous face was slowly 
turned towards me, and a combination of a leer 
and a smile played foran instant about the ugly 
month. Atthatsightmy wrath bubbled up anew. 

“Begone, you wretch! There's the gate! 
Take yourself outof it quickly !” and as I spoke, 
I pointed in a theatrical manner at the sacred 
portal. 

No answer! but following the direction of my 
finger with his eyes, this audacious thief nodded 
with the air of a man, who, having been roquest- 
ed to look at some rural object -in which he had 
not the elightest interest, was disposed to do all 
that was eourteous and polite in the matter. 

A thought struck me; perhaps the man did 
not understand English! I would try him in 
Italian. My knowledge of this language is not 
very great, but I was rather proud than otherwise 
of the speech which I addressed to the intruder, 
in the soft accents of his native land. 

No answer! far from heing paralyzed and 
cowed by my unwonted effort in Italian, the 
wretch only went on steadily filling his dirty 
basket. 

I would try him in French, though I was 
rather dubious about his being a Frenchman. 
Now, I have studied French all my life, and 
speak it almost as well as a native. As the people 
of this nation are unusually polite, I thought it 
best to word my requestin as polite a manner as 
possible. So I put my strong Saxon phrase 
into softened French, and lest the feelings of my 
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sompanion should be very much injured, I ended 
my sentence with a courteous, “s'il vous plait, 
_maonsieur.”” 

No answer! but I was frightened to observe 
that the huge basket was more than a quarter 
fall, and that the horrid creature was grinning to 
himself. Perhaps he was a German, and had 
‘wandered from Fatherland to our hospitable 
shore ; I wished, for goodness’ sake, that he were 
back in his own beer-drinking land. I am not 
an enthusiastic admirer of the German language, 
and know very well that I shall lose caste among 
iy frieads for making such a confession. How- 
ever, that’s neither here nor there. 

Many a time have I been drilled upon those 
gattorals, and don’t I hate them? The only 
practical use I ever put my knowledge to, was 
wpon the occasion to which I am referring. Pat- 
ting on my loftiest air, I growled out a few words 
to the thief in the shadow of oar currant bushes. 
The sound seemed to come from some subter- 
ranean cavern, and produced more impression 
apon myself than upon'my companion. There 
‘was no answer from him, but the filthy basket 
was almost half-full. 

O, dear me! what should I do! I had ex- 
haasted my store of languages, and all this with- 
out success. It was no sort of use to try Greek 
and Latin, and as for Spanish, I didn't know a 
word of it; besides, I was almost sure he was not 
a Spaniard. 

A bright idea came into my head, the thief 
must be deaf and dumb. Now I had once spent 
some months in a blind asylum, and as there 
were some there who were.also deaf and dumb, 
I had learned their alphabet perfectly. I took a 
new station in front of this voiceless tormentor, 
and having attracted his attention, I commenced. 
Before I had got through the first word, down 
dropped his eyes, the fingers of both hands went 
faster to work than ever, and, O, horror! the 
basket was two-thirds full. 

What do you suppose I did moxt? Having 
threatened in every language, I descended to 
entreaties in each, commencing as before in 
English. 

“O, dear, good man,” I said, “please go 
away ; you'll get caught if you don’t. If you'll 
go right away now, you may have all the cur- 
tanta you’ve got. Do go, please. If you will, 
Tl never tell any one about it.” 

No answer! though I tried the same appeal, 
irresistible 1 considered it, in every language, I 
was mistress of, it was no sort of use. The har- 
dened wretch replied only by a grin. 

Timo was passing; the sun was slowly but 
surely travelling towards the west, and that 
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frightfal basket was almest fall. All my hopes 
now clustered about thet same basket; just as 
soon as that was fall I expected to see this bold 
thief march off with his ill-gowen plunder. So 
it was with a sort of desperate calmness that I 
watched and waited. Now, it was ¢uil ap tothe 
brim, but that wasn’t sufficient for this boldest of 
robbers. With almost a feeling of admiration 
I watched the skill with which he piled one 
bunch above another, until the basket could bear 
not one currant more. Then a sense: of relief 
came over me; it was more than brimming fall, 
and now he would surely go off. 

He rose, shook himself, cast a Jock at his stout 
shoes, moved his basket carefaity out of the path, 
and then walked towards the house. 

“Stop!” I cried, ‘‘you’re going the wrong 
way ; the other path leads to the gate.” 

This valuable information -drew no answer in 
return. The monster walked straight on to the 
house, and came through the back door, into the 
kitchen. I followed in a state of. mind bordering 
on madness. He seemed to divine, with a sort 
of instinct, whieh was the ‘door of ‘the closet ; 
swinging it open he looked in, there was nothing 
there but dishes. 

‘Nothing daunted, he walked straight on, til he 
came to the cellar door, opened thut, and disap- 
peared down the stairs. At that moment I fer- 
vently wished he world fall and break hie neck ; 
but I was not destined to be gratified. For some 
moments 1 heard the creature rammaging 
around below, and during this time I remained 
quietly in the kitchen, for I was at my wits’ ead, 
and krew not what to do. I had one forern 
hope left ; and that was, that im his wanderings, 
he would fall into a hogehead of water that was 
placed in the cellar. Vain, indeed, was this 
hope ; for it wasn’t long before he re-appeared at 
the cellar door, and O, horrors! he was laden 
with food. First, there were the remains of the 
chicken-pie that we had had for dinner, then « 
plate of bread, one of cheese, an apple-pie, and’ 
lastly a plate of pickles. 

These were all arranged, very neatly I must 
confess, upon the kitchen table, and thea my 
self-invited guest sat down to enjoy himself. At 
every epithet that I applied to him, for I began 
with “ thief,” and ran through the whole scale, 
my companion only ate the faster and with 
greater gusto; finding that such a cowse was 
only a whet to his appetite, I presently desisted 
from it. 

The chicken-pie disappeared with marvelions 
rapidity, as did all the other viands, with the ex- 
ception of one pickle. Indeed the trencher per-- 
formance was finished without a sign of choking, 
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and conseqnently there was.no hope of defcating 
my enemy in that manner. 

Having: finished: his meal, my. visitor ardse, 
‘shook himself again, took another admiring look 
at his great, horrid shoes, and wound ap by look- 
ing: me straight im the face for tho first time, 
making two or three mations. with his. hands and 
drawiug our great bread-knife playfully across 
his throat. 1 understood him perfectly, he meant 
simply, ‘if you tell, I’ kill you.” 

Tho moment:the door had. closed upon him, 
I beth:locked-and bolted it, and then sat down to 
have a comfortable cry. Haviag accomplished 
this much, I arose, opened the door again, and 
seising the remaining pickle witha pair of tongs, 
I threw it as far as possible into the garden. 

“Mag, what in the world are you about?” 
said Hurriet Anne, who catered at that moment, 
followed by the rest of the family. 

“Hum!” said Amanda Jane, who, between 
you and me, is a very sharp girl—‘‘ Mag, what 
have you had here? .Hum—pickles! ham— 
chicken! hum—cheese!” —_- 

“ Margaret Hepuibah,” said ‘“ mater-familias,” 
dsawing on her spectacles and.casting a severe 
look upon me, “ who bas been here, child ?”” 

“O, the garden gate is open,” said Effie, who 
had beon making explorations, 

“ Euphemia Angelina, be quiet,” said ‘‘ mater- 
familias ;” “now, Margaret Hepsibah, has any 
one. been here—tell me, quickly, child ?” 

“ Yes, marm.” 

“Some stroller, I’li be bound,” said Harriet 
Anne, whose objection to this class of people I 
have before. mentioned. : 

It isn’t worth while te relate the particulars of 
that conversation between the indignant mem- 
bers of my family and myself. Suffice it-to say, 
that the remembrance of that playful pantomime, 
in which our bread-knife took a.conspicuous part, 
effectually sealed-my lips on the subject of my 
visitor. 

At might have been a.week after this occur- 
rence, that “‘ mater-familias” saw fit to make an 
afternoon visit in company with Harriet Anne, 
and Effie; consequently Amaada Jane and my- 
self were lett at hame to employ ourselves accord- 
ing to our own “‘aweet will.” Amanda Jane’s 
“ sweet will ”’.soon took her off in company with 
anescaped convic—no, I mean collegian, in the 
peeson of Cousin Charley, who was a dreadful 
rattle-pate and.a great friend of Amanda Jane’s. 
It was with come misgivings that 1 saw the langh- 
ing pairemarch off arm-in-arm, and-realized my 
lonesome situation; not a soul in the house but 
myself—and that horrid stroller might come 
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“Au revoir,” said Charles, kissing -his fingers 
tome and grinning maliciously, ere he disap- 
peared with his frivolous arid unromautic com- 
panion over the brow of the hill. 

I shall always think that some fatality is sure 
to attend the reading of Tennyson. Now “ matex- 
familias”’ had not exactly forbidden me to read 
that volume, but she invariably looks daggers at 
it, when it appeared in my hands; so I used to 
read it by stealth. Following my “sweet will” 
I had opened the book and was just in the midst 
of one of the most bewitehing poems, when there 
was a knock at the door. 

I jumped up in dismay. What if my stroller 
had come backgagain! if he had, I should die 
on the spot. Goodness! what a relief! As I 
opened the door, my eyes fell upon a very dap- 
per personage, whose carpet-bag and small trunk 
revealed the fact that he was a pedier. 

“Will you buy anything to-day, marm?”’ 
fell upon my ears in the sweetest of voices, agroe- 
ably mingled with a slight foreign accent. 

I glanced sharply at the person before me. 
His long, dark hair hung down upon his shoul- 
ders, and accorded well with the bronzed com- 
plexion, and the dark, glossy beard which adorned 
the lower part of his face. He was neatly 
dressed, and wore very respectable shoes; I 
mention this becanse I am fastidious in the mat- 
ter of shocs, and had been disgusted by a sight 
of those worn by the stroller, whose acquaintance 
I had made the week before. 

“ Will you buy anything to-day, marm ?”” 

There he stood, meek and pleasing, his-eyes 
modestly cast downward, his whole appearance 
just what it should be. Now, I had beep warned 
time and time again, against purchasing of ped- 
lers, for, as ‘‘ mater-familias ”’ said, ‘them for- 
eigners were great cheats.” But: here was a 
slightly different case; in fact, my heart was 
melted by the youthful appearance, the modest 
mein, and the pleasing air of the person before 
me, 

I looked at his wares; there was-the usual 
assortment of needles, pins, tapes, etc., none of 
which I wanted. I shook my head to signify as 
much, and he slowly and with a sorrowful air, 
began replacing the articles. Suddedfly his face 
brightened; he drew a paper from his pocket, 
and unrolling it, displayed to my admiring eyes, 
a rich gold locket, most beautifully chased. 

“L.picked this up one day in travelling, and 
T camnot find an owner for it. Will you bay it?” 
His voiee seemed to grow more melodious, and 
his manner more pleasing. 

Now, I am passionately fond of poetry and 

Jewelry, apd .as I twirled this beautiful locket 
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between my fingers, I thonght how delighted I 
should be to own it. I had for some time been 
jealous of Amanda Jane who possessed, as a 
birthday present from “‘ mater-familias,”” a gold 
locket similar to this one, but not nearly so beaa- 
siful. Here was a rare chance of happiness offer- 
ed to me, and should I let it slip through my 
fingers? I timidly inquired the price of the 
treasure. 

“Three dollars, and very cheap, marm,” he 
replied. 

Yes, it was cheap ; why, “ mater-familias ” had 
paid an almost fabulous price for Amanda Jane's, 
and this one was just as good gold and very beau- 
tiful in its finish. I resolved to.takeit, and run- 
ning up stairs, procured my purse in which was 
the sum of three dollars and two cents. Descend- 
ing, I handed the three dollars to the pedler, who 
thanked me in that peculiarly sweet voice of his, 
and then gathering np his treasures, he departed 
through the front gate. 

An hour afterwards, Amanda Jane came slow- 
ly sauntering in, and her cye soon caught sight 
of my treasure, which I had taken pains to put 
in a conspicuous situation. 

- “ What's this, Mag ?” 

“A gold locket, dear,” in my softest and sweet- 
est tones. 

“Where did you get it?” said Amanda Jane, 
sharply. 

“] bought it, love,” said I, blandly. 

“ Of whom?” and she looked at me sternly. 

“A pedier, dear; it was so cheap.” 

“ Bow much did you give?” 

“ Three dollars, love ; isn’t it beautiful?” and 
may voice expressed an unchristian-like exulta- 
tion, which Amanda Jane must have noticed. 

“Margaret Hepsibah, you're a fool!” said 
Amanda Jane, with a sternness I never knew 
her to exhibit before. 

I looked at her inquiringly ; ber face was flush- 
ed, and she trembled all over. 

“Don't you see?” continued she, “that this 
is my locket, and that it must have been stolen 1” 

No, I dida’t see any such thing, Amanda Jane 
needn’t try to wheedle me out of everything. 

“« Look here, Mag!” I looked, and saw three 
letters, A.°J. O. which stood for Amanda Jane 
Onthank, cunningly inscribed upon a portion of 
the locket. . 

It is impossible to describe the scene that fol- 
lowed. 
midst of it, and, O, such persecations as I en- 
dured. Amends Jane was the most gentle to- 
wards me, but the other thres were bitter enough. 
Euphemia Angelina, upon whom I have expend- 
oda small fortune in molasses candy, proved a 


“ Mater-familias” came home in the. 
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moet implacable enemy. Such is the gratitude 
of pets! * 

I sat that evening, moodily devooring the vil- 

lage paper. Such a quantity of trash as they 
contrive to crowd into that sheet, it is impozsible 
for any one to comprehend unless they have been 
bored with it once a week, for half a dozen years, 
aswehave. Something new met my eager eyo 
in the shape of a matrimonial notice. “A gentie- 
man, etc., etc., good habits and connection, ete., 
@ young lady of cheerful disposition, etc.;” in 
fact, the usual rigmarole employed in such 
cases. . 
I have no great opinion now of the people who 
insert such advertisements in the papers, but I 
was only “‘ sweet seventeen,” thea, and moreover, 
I was endaring great persecutions from my nearest 
of kindred. It was under such desperate cireum- 
stances that I penned a note to Carolus Flaystaf, 
the gentleman whose name appeared under the 
advertisement I have mentioned. I penned it 
in secret, for I dared not brave the wrath of 
“ mater-familias” a third time, Hadn’t J, time 
and again, heard her say that “ people who wrote 
them ” advertisements onght to be “taken” up 
and ‘put in jail—when “ mater-familias” is an- 
gry, she is very apt to bid defiance to all rales of 
grammar—and now if she found me out woulda’t 
she scold ? 

To prevent such a discovery, I mailed my let- 
ter from the next town, and then waited with 
some anxiety to hear from Mr. Flagstaff. Ho 
was evidently one of those men, who consider 
“punctuality as the soul of business,” for the 
very next mail brought me a comical-looking 
document, which informed me that the writer 
would consider it a great favor if I would sill 
continue to correspond with him, and as basi- 
nees would shortly bring him to our village, be 
should hope for a speedy meeting. So far, 0 
good ; indeed, the only thing that now 
me, was the style of Mr. Flagstuff’s handwriting, 
which was decidedly peor, very school-boyish, in 
fact. 

In my new and delightful occapation, house 
hold troubles were in a measure forgottes. It 
took just about half my time to write notes, and 
the other half to take them to the post-office, 
that evory apare moment was agrecably occupied. 
In the course of time, Mr. Flagstaff annoaneed 
‘to me that he had arrived in our villnge, and our 
long-proposed meeting was arranged to take 
place in « quiet spot near our house. 

I put on my prettiest dreas that afternoon, for 
I wished very mnch to.make a favorable imprer 
sion. Amanda Jane was troublesomely cariow 
to know where I was going, bat 1 would set 
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gratify her. I don’t think I ever looked better 
than I did that day, when having completed my 
toilet, I set out for my walk. 

I walked on in the best of spirits until I came 
to the brow of the hill; then I began to wish 
myself back again, and to wonder what “ mater- 
familias” would say, if she should hear of the 
affajr. “Courage,” I said to myself, and then 
walked steadily on again, until I came to the 
‘Very spot. 

At first I saw nothing, but soon recovering my 
vision, I discovered to my infinite horror, that 
same greasy foreigner, who had stolen our cur- 
rants aad eaten our victuals on a former memor- 
able occasion. 

“Take yourself off, you wretch!” said L for 
getting that it was useless to talk to him. ‘ 

The wretch looked at me for a few moments, 
then slowly opened a capacious mouth, and ut- 
tered the loudest ha! ha! ha! J ever heard in 
my life. The sound was echoed from the top of 
the hill, and looking around, I saw Amanda Jane 
coming towards us, almost convulsed with mer- 
riment. 

“Amanda Jane!” said I, with great dignity. 
My speech was greeted with another explosion 

“of laughter, so loud and:so long, that furious as 
I was, I caught myself joining in it. 

What should Ido? Every moment, I expect- 
ed to see the tall, elegant figure of Mr. Flagstaff 
coming over the hill—you see, I had made up 
my mind that he was both tall and elegant. 

“ Go away at once, sir, else I shall expose you 
asa thief!’ I ventured to say to the hateful- 
looking man. 

He opened his mouth and spoke ina shocking- 
ly mocking manner: 

“0, dear, good man, plese go away; you'll 
get caught if you don’t.” 

Amanda Jane greeted this feeble attempt at 
pleasantry with another burst of laughter. Where 
had I heard those words? 

“J picked up this locket in my travels; will 
you buy it?” and this time, the wretch spoke in 
the sweetest of voices. 

“0, please, Charley, do tell her! if you don’t 
I shall die laughing,” and Amanda Jane caught 
hold of the arm of that dirty foreigner. 

Charley! ham! was it possible! : 

“O, dear, dear!’ said Charley, who is the 
best mimic in the world, “Margaret Hepsibah, 
recognize in me the thief, the pedler, and—Mr. 
Flagstaff. l’ve had the greatest fun, goosey, 
that ever was, and so has Amanda Jane. We've 
done nothing but laugh at you the last six weeks ; 
it’s almost too badd, I confess, bat forgive us, 
Margaret Hepsibah ” 
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I managed, in my fury, to speak but one word : 

“Monster 1” 

“Come, come, Mag,” said Charley, “I am 
about tired of ‘wretch’ and ‘monster,’ 
those sorts of words. Invent something new, 
and then abuse me as much as you please. You 
can’t think bow nicely our currant wine tastes, 
and all because I selected the richest and ripest 
berries.” 

I wasn’t to be wheedled into forgiving him, 
not I. When Charley married our Amanda 
Jane, it was Harriet Anne who officiated as 
bridesmaid, not Margaret Hepsibah. 

rr 

LEARN THE VALUE OF MONEY. 

A silver dollar represents a day’s work of the 
laborer. If it is given to a boy, he has no idea 
of what it cost, or of what it is worth. He 
would be as likely to give a dollar as a dime for 
a top, or any other toy. But if the boy has 
learned to earn his dimes and dollars by the 
sweat of his face, he knows the difference. Hard 
work is to him « measure of values that can 
never be rabbed out of his mind. Let him learn 
by experience that a hundred dollars represents 
ahandred weary days’ labor, and it seems a 
great sum of money. A thousand dollars is a 
fortune, and ten thousand is almost inconceiv- 
able, for it is far more than he ever expects to 
possess. When he has earned a dollar, he 
thinks twice before he spends it. He wants to 
invest it so as to get the full value of a day’s 
work for it. It is a great wrong to’ society and 
to aboy, to bring him up to a man’s estate with- 
out this knowledge. A fortune at twenty-one, 
without it, is almost inevitably thrown away. 
With it and a little capital to start on, he will 
make his own fortune better than any one can 
make it for him. 

——————————— 

Prawr Trees.—There is no way in which a 
man can keep his memory “ greener” than by 
planting trees. Napoleon the Third seems de- 
sirous of emalating the fame of Henry I'V. in his 
skill in planting. Chestnut trees are making their 
appearance in all portions of Paris. The Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers., the square in the 
Marche des Innocents, the Place da Louvre, the 
Boulevards, from the Madeleine to the Bastile, 
attest the emperor’s energy ; and now the south 
side of the Champs Elysees is to follow the ex- 
ample set it by the north in the variety of its 
trees and gardens. 





edt 
Society is now one 


Tormed of two mig! ay te, bores and bored. 
Braoz. 


and all - 
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PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 

Constable, in his youth, is said to have at- 
tempted the portrait of a gentleman, six several 
times, and in neither could he satisfy his em- 
ployer—a gentleman of the class who expect the 
painter to remedy the defects of Nature and sup- 
ply beauty where there is not even a hint to sug- 
gest it. He finally procured a head of Saint 
Paul—the study of some tyro, in the usual style 
—and having modernized the drapery, he re- 

uested the gentleman to sit again, painting at 
the same time on a landscape, while his sitter 
sup} him occupied with his countenanco. 
In due time the painting was sent home, giving 
entire satisfaction, and receiving the praise of a 
wonderful production—the gentleman at the 
same time saying it was a most perfect portrait, 
and condemning the taste of his friends who pro- 
tested “ there was no likeness at ail.” 

Hogarth having painted a portrait which a dif- 
ficult sitter refised to take, metamorphosed it, 
with a few strokes of his pencil, into the likeness 
of a gentlemanly ape—still retaining enough of 
the expression of the sitter to make it known at 
first sight. It is needless to state that it was soon 
taken off his hands at a fair valuation. The Art 
Union relates a story of a lady—an emulative 
parvenue—who wished to rival another in the 
expensiveness of her portrait, as well ag in that 
of her equipage. She inquired of the artist the 
most expensive colors. ‘“ Ultra-Marine,” was 
the reply. “Then paint me all Ultra-Marine.” 
_ of Painters. 





WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 

The following extract from the life of the wife 
of the Conqueror is exceedingly curious, as be- 
ing highly characteristic of the manners of a 
semi-civilized and nation: “After some 
years delay, William appears to have become 
desperate, and, if we may trust to the evidence 
of the Chronicle of Ingerbe, in the year 1047, 
waylaid Matilda in the streets of Bruges as she 
was returning from mass, seized her, rolled her 
in the dirt, spoiled her rich array, and, not con- 
tent with these outrages, struck her repeatedly, 
and rode off at full speed. This Teutonic method 
of courtship, according to our author, brought 
the affair to a crisis; for Matilda, either con- 
vinced of the s of William’s passion by 
the violence of his behaviour, or afraid of encoun- 


tering a second beating, consented to become 
his How he ever presumed to ‘enter her 
presence again, efter'such a series of enormities, 


the chronicler saith not, and we are at a loss to 
imagine.” —Miss Strickland. 


A SHREWD QUESTION ER. 

« Briend,” said a shrewd Quaker to a man 
with a drove of hogs, “hast any ‘hogs in thy: 
drove with large bones ?”” 

“ Yes,” replied the drover, “they all have.” 

«Hast any with long heads and sharp noses t” 

“ Yes, they all have.” 

“ Hast any with long ears, like those of the 
elephant, hanging down over their eyes?” 

“Yes, all my drove are of that description, 
and will suit you exactly.” 3 

“J rather think they wouldn’t suit me, friend, 
if they are such as thou describes them. Thou 
may’st drive along.—Providence Journal. 
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A BESUBBECTION. 


In 1800, the Slst regiment was se in Hol- 
land, and at Egmont-op-Zee crossed bayonets 
with the French bearing the same number; aball 
fired during the retreat of the ‘latter regiment, 
passed throagh the jaws of soldier of the 31s, 
named Robert Hu! ; in, the course of the 
afternoon he was buried in the sand hill where 
he had fallen, by a soldicr of his regiment named 
€arnes. During the night Hallock recovered, 
and having beén Hghtly covered with sand, crept 
out and crawled to a picket of his regi 
posted near. He was sent to the hospital, reeov- 
ered, and was serving with his regiment in Malta 
in 1806. His face having been much discolored, 
and his voice scarcely intelligible (a part of bis 
tongue and palate having been carried away), he 
had for some years served as pioneor to his com- 
pany; a soldier of it died, and Hullock, as part 
of his duty, dug the grave, in which he was 

found on the arrival of dody for interment, 
still at work, though then nearly ten fect deep. 
On being drawn out and asked his reason for 
making it so unusually deep, he replied : “Why, 
sir, it is for poor John Carnes, who buried me; 
and I think, sir, if I get him that deep, it will 
puzzle him to creep out as I did.” Onthe burial 
service being read, he proceeded to fill up the 
grave, and actually buried the man who ten years 
previous had buried him. Hullock was dit 
charged and pensioned in 1814.—United Service 





EFFECTS OF IMAGINATION. 


‘When the waters of Glastenbury were at the 
height of their reputation, in 1751, the following 
story was told by a gentleman of character :— 
An old woman of the workhouse at Yooril, who 
had long been * cripple and made use of cratehes, 
was strongly inclined to drink of the Glastenbury 
water, which she was assured would cure her 
lameness. The master of the workhouse pro- 
cured her several bottles of water, which 
such an effect that she soon laid aside onucrutch, 
and not long after, the other. This was extolled 
a8 a most miraculous cure, but the man protest 
ed to his friends that he had imposed upon ber 
and fetched water from an ordinary spring. I 
need not tell your readers that the force of imag- 
ination had spent itself, and she relapsed into her 
former infirmity.—Blackwood. 





KAFFIR PUNISHMENTS. 

Death is frequently inflicted among this nation, 
and in various ways, most of them diabolically 
cruel. This is one specimen of the most ingenious 
and refined cruelty, and one of the most frightfal 
tortures that can’ be inflicted. The culprit is 
rubbed all over with grease ; he is then taken to 
an anthill, against which he is placed and #0 
cured to the ground. ‘The ant-hill is then broken, 
and the ants left to crawl over him, and eat his 
flesh from his bones, which they do in time most 
effectually. The Inquisition never invented 
torture so horrible and lingering as this must be. 
Let us remind the reader that ants are three 
times the size of those he is accustomed to vee in 
England and their bite most irritating and pain- 
fal.— The Cape and the Kaffra. 
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fomrezman.]  . 
THE REALM OF THOUGHT. 





BY JAMES HOWARD. 





Know ye the fair land where the ivy is twining 
With circlets of laurel and bay; 

‘Where there ’s no weeping; nor sorrow, nor pining, 
But light and gold-sephyred day; 


‘Where the fragrance of flowers is forevermore welling 
Through the nebulous depths of alr, 

‘And myriad voices in chorus are swelling, 
Like the volces of angels fair; 


Where the gold-pinioned songster mounts the bive sky, 
And warbles forevermore ; 

‘Where the arure-tinted billows sweep lovingly by, 
And kiss the jewel-clad shore; 


‘Where the sephyrs float over the moss-covered giens, 
And sing in the palm-covered plain; bit 

‘Where Scotia’s mountains, and turrets, and fens, 
Are mingled with India’s main? 


°Tis the fair, fleeting land of vision and thought, 
Sureharged with golden dreams; 

With love and beauty as bounteopsly fraught, 
As Elysium’s pearly streams. 





(omsermat.] 


GOING INTO THE COUNTRY. 
BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“Anp 80, brother mine, instead of accom- 
panying our party to Newport, you will persist in 
burying yourself in the woods?” pouted the 
rich, fashionable and aristocratic Mrs, Fanny 
‘Webster, as her handsome brother trifled with the 
tassel of his dressing-gown at the breakfast 
table. “Now it does seém so strange to me, 
Ellis, that you should want to rusticate when 
everybody is going to the seaside! I should 
think you’d had enongh of seclusion in that 
horrid law school, to want to quit your musty 
books and enjoy society for a season. I declare, 
it vexes me that you will disappoint me so, when 
I had half promised Josephine Sumner and her 
friends that you would make one of our par 
ty. And Edward is as much vexed as myself. 
If he can get away for a week from business, 
why need you refuse? Come, Ellis, say you 
will go with us!” urged Mrs. Webster. 

“Couldn’t, for my word’s sake, Fanny. Sor- 
ry to disappoint you, but you see the promise of 
this visit is a year old, made when I was up to 
Uncle John’s for a day or two last summer ; and 
now the old gentleman has written to remind me 
of it. See here!” And the young man drew 
forth a square folded letter, minus envelope, and 
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superscribed in an old-fashioned, cramped hand, 

“ Ellis Leighton, Esquire, No. 20 C-—— Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts.” “And s0 you see, sis- 
ter, ‘twonldn’t be just right to disappoint him.” 

“ Well, if you care more for old Uncle John’s 
invitation than mine—” 

“Or Miss Josephine Samner’s,” interrupted 
Ehis, drily. 

“ You may go and bury yourself up in that 
out-of-the-way Suncook!” pouted pretty Mrs. 
Fanny. Webster, the petted bride of six months. 
“For you're the oddest mortal I ever did see, 
Ellis! As for Miss Sumner, you never have met 
the lady ; and what put the absurd idea into your 
head that she cares for you as an addition to our 
party, Ican’t conceive! But it’s just like you. 
Men are so conceited, now-a-days! Vanity is 
the besetting sin of every one of you. Even Ed- 
ward, he thinks—” 

+ “Just what his little wife- Fanny thinks, that 
he’s the best husband, and the handsomest, and 
wears the most splendid moustache of any man 
in all Boston! And how little Fanny Leighton 
did manceuvre to get him, to be sure!” exclaimed 
Mr. Webster, coming back into the brenkfast 
room from the hall where he had overheard this. 
conversation. ‘‘ But never mind me, Fan, scold 
that lazy brother of yours well, he deserves it all ; 
and give me a kiss, quick, for I must hurry to 
catch the down town ’bus!” And the young 
husband hurried away. 

“ Seriously, brother, I wish you’d put away 
some of these whims, and-let me introduce you 
to Miss Sumner. She is far from what you 
imagine her—a gay belle!” persisted Mra. 
Webster. 

“O, haven’t I heard her quoted—her doings 
and sayings, the style of her wardrobe, her sing- 
ing, dancing, etc.? In short, have I heard any- 
thing elee among your young lady friends since 
I came to board with you, but this Miss Sumner ? 
No, Fanny, thus far have I escaped the Sumner 
mania, 80 allow mo to go hence free from the 
contagion.” And Ellis was sbout rising from 
the table. 

“Stay, Miss Sumner is not to blame for being 
handsome or wealthy,” reverted Mrs. Webster. 
“ And how could she help becoming the mode, 
with her attractions? Neither you nor I are in- 
sensible to such, if we tell our honest opinions. 
I wont be deceitful, Ellis, I like handsome peo- 
ple, and gay, fashionable people, but I like good- 
nees, tap; and Miss Sumner is refined, intelli- 
gent, and noble-hearted, as she is beautifal. If 
you knew her, you would learn this.” 

“Ah, most gracious requisites for the belle of 
acity season. Ido not doubt the lady’s attrac- 


tions,” said Ellis, half sneeringly, “but I do 
doubt her power to number among her admirers 
yoar very humble brother, Ellis Leighton. But 
I mast go down town. Do you know that I go 
in as partner with Esquire Brief —Brief & Co.— 
in September? Fact, sister, your brother will 
make a ‘rising lawyer’ one of theese years, pro- 
vided he sticks to his profession and leaves mat- 
rimony out of the question. Can’t become both 
famous and a Benedict in one breath, Fanny; 
so I'll cut Cupid, and court Coke and Black- 
stone. As for Mies Summer, I am glad to hear 
of her transformation into a noble-hearted wo- 
man, for really, sister, I must say before I leave, 
that I had always jadged her to be, what I thor- 
oughly despise, a heartless flirt! But wonders 
will never cease, and woman is an anomaly. 
Good morning, Fanny!” And with a strange, 


sarcastic smile on his well-cut lips, Ellis Leigh- 


ton ascended to his own room. 

“ How peculiar Ellis is! Such notions as he 
persists in abodt Josephine Sumner! I shall 
never bring aboat their meeting now, and they 
are made for each other! ©, dear, Ellis will 
certainly be a bachelor!” sighed pretty Fanny 
‘Webster, over the breakfast table. 

“ A noble-hearted woman !” repeated the young 
man bitterly as he entered his room, and, un- 
locking a private escritoire, took thence an 
elegant velvet lined miniature on which he gazed 
with curling lips. “No, you are not to blame 
for being handsome and wealthy, Josephine 
Sumner, but you are to blame for being what I 
know you are, a heartless coquette! And now, 
to endeavor to ensnare me in your toils again! 
No wonder you have not dared tell Fanny how 
we met, and how we parted!” Then he hastily 
replaced the miniature, tarned the key in the 
escritoire, and @ few minutes later descended 
the staircase to the street door, lightly hamming 
an opera air, apparently the careless-hearted 
fellow whom everybody took Ellis Leighton 
to be. 

And as he walked down Beacon Street, sedu- 


lously avoiding even a glance at the elegant’ 


mansion not many rods distant from his sister’s 
door, where Miss Sumner was spending a few 
months with her maternal uncle and guardian, 
the rich merchant, Mr. Benton, in whose firm 
Edward Webster was junior partner—as he 
walked along, a pair of hazel eyes peered from 
behind the closed blinds of the drawing-room, 
and a white hand nervously crushed the silken 
tassel swaying from the window hangings. 

An honr affer, blooming Nelly Benton, her 
youthful, sixteen-year old cousin, came into the 
drawing-room with a decided pout on her lips, 
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and sinking on a lounge, and fanning herself 
violently with her hat brim, exclaimed : 

“It’s too bad, Josey! I’ve just come from 
Fanny Webster’s, and she says Ellis is going 
off, post haste, into the country, and has quite 
refused jointing her at Newport, and here I’d been 
planning for you two to meet, I knew you'd like 
him so! It’s real mean! I used to like Ellis 
Leighton, ever so much, but I think he’s a great 
hatefal now—that I do!—and ‘I'l tell him so the 
very first time I have an opportunity. Only to 
think ! he hasn’t set foot in our house for these 
four months, and he used to be so social. It 
mast be that he’s afraid of you, Josey, so many 
gentlemen come here, you know.” 

“ Yes,” said Josephine Sumner, bitterly, when 
left alone, blinding tears springing into her eyes, 
“ yes, Ellie Leighton is afraid'to come here, for 
he thinks me vain and heartless. ©, if he but 
knew—but knew! Can it be that we are never 
to meet? That I can never explain that fatal 
mistake?” And the tears dropped thickly on 
her jewelled fingers. 

That day week Fanny Webster’s brocatelle 
upholetered furniture was in brown Holland 
covers; and, joined by her husband, with Miss 
Sumner, Nelly Benton and her elegant brother 
Edgar, and others of their set, comprising a gay 
and fashionable party, they turned their faces 
Newportward. And on the twilight of the same 
day that bore the pleasure seekers from their city 
homes, Ellis Leighton alighted from the old- 
fashioned stagecoach at the door of a cool, airy 
farmhouse in New Hampshire; and Aunt Mary 
and golden-haired Cousin Bessie came out to 
greet him, and Uncle John heartily echoed their 
warm welcome. 2 

Days and weeks went by at Newport. It was 
the old story over agein—the reutine of all fash- 
ionable watering-places—late breakfasts, where 
belles, pale and languid from last night’s dissipa- 
tion, slowly sipped their coffee, the forencon dip 
in the surf, the ordeal of dressing for a fashion- 
able dinner, the afternoon lounge or nap, the 
eveniug ride duwn the sand, or the hop in the 
great saloon—and among the many beautifal 
belles at thix pleasure haunt by the sounding sea, 
none won more admiration than the fasciuating 
Josephine Sumner, ove 

But did this life satisfy her? Gan it satisfy 
any woman who realizes that she was made for 
something better than a mere pappet of fashion ¢ 

“Tam so weary, weary of it all!” she sighed, 
one afternoon, languidly surveying an elegant 
grenadine ball dress lying over the arm of the 
lounge in her room, for there was to be a bril- 
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lent hop that evening. “A hollow round of 

gaicty. It can never bring mp rest; and-.where 

will it all end 1” And she seemed lost in a deep 
” and painfal reverie. 

“Why, Cousin Josey, I declare you look blue 
enough to make one shiver! Are you sick ?” 
And Nelly Benton bounded into the room with 
all the exuberance of a girl just “out” in society. 
“Such a splendid time as I mean to have this 
evening! Brother Edgar says he is going to in- 
troduce me to those new arrivals, the Delameres. 
And I shall dance every polka with him. I 
could polk all night, Josey! ©, don’t you think 
Henri Benoir waltees divinely? Ahd did you 
wee that splendid seal ring on his little finger? 
They say his father’s the richest planter in Lou- 
isiana. And, O, Josey, don’t the Dodworths 
play the Wedding March splendidly? I couldn’t 
stand still last night. Do you wonder that papa 
laughed, and called me his ‘crazy girl!’ But, 
O, 1 forgot, Josey, here’s a letter for you—can’t 
make out the post-mark-——Edgar was bringing it 
up to you!” And she tossed a letter into her 
cousin’s lap. 

The belle languidly raised the letter, but when 
she read the superecription, her listlessness 
vanished. 

“Tt is from Cousin Lucy,” she said, breaking 
the seal. “And little Cecil is very ill. Dear 
child, I must go to him !” 


“Dear Josernine (so ‘the letter ran) :—I 
have barely time to write you afew words by the 
morning’s mail. Our boy, our darlit your 
pet Cecy—lies very ill cf brain fever. The phy- 
sicians have given him over. It is pitiful to see 
the dear child’s sufferings, and know we can do 
nothing. We are in great distress. George is 
unmanned, and I scarce know how to pray for 
aid. ©, must our only darling die? hy can- 
not we save him ? if you were only here, Jo- 
sephine! You are so cool, 80 thoughtful, and 
perhape—who knows !—you might aid us! ‘Ihe 
dear lamb calls for you continually, moaning 
for ‘Cousin Josey!’ ‘Cousin Jovey!’ You re 
member how he loved you. If it is not asking 
too mach, will you not come to us immediately ¥ 

“ Yours in deep affliction, 
“Luor Doan. 

“ Buneook, August 1.” 


Josephine looked again at the superscription. 
The letter had been mailed five days before, di- 
rected to Boston, then re-mailed to Newport. 

“Five days ago—he may be dead and buried 
before now—but I must go to poor Lucy. Nelly, 
dear, will you ring for Jane to pack my trunk, 


and please lay out my travelling dress. I shall | 


leave Newport by the evening boat.” 





“Josey! Josey! Wont Cousin Josey come?” 
murmured a little golden-haired sufferer, tossing 
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to and froon the pillows, “Wont Cousin Josey 
ever get here, and pull me the strawberries and 
pretty flowers down by the brook, like she used 
to last summer? Mama, I want Josey!” 
And two thin, pale hands were stretched forth 
imploringly. 

“Yes, darling, Cousin Josey will soon be 
here!” said the mother, leaning over the pillow 
and bathing the child’s forehead. Just then the 
rumble of carriage wheels came in the yard be- 
low. ‘Go down, George, she has come,” she 
whispered. And the anxious father left the 
apartment where, for many weary days, he had 
watched beside his stricken darling. 

“How is he, Lucy?” eagerly whispered the 
new comer, hastening up to the aick room on the 
threshold of which she met the pale mother. 

“Better, thank God! the doctor says he will 
live—but, O, Josey, it hes been so terrible !”” 
And poor, worn-out Lucy Doane sank sobbing 
on the shoulder to which she was drawn. 

“Poor girl!” And the stately Josephine 
Sumner, the whilom belle of Newport, tenderly 
kiseed Lucy's careworn cheek, then took her sta- 
tion by the pillow. ‘Go and lie down on the 
lounge and try and get alittle rest. Not a word, 
dear! Iam strong, and not in the least fatigued, 
and will watch by this little darling here. Let 
me have my own way, now, please, Lucy !’’ 
And so the weary woman resigned the post she 
had held through weeks of that terrible fever, and 
sought rest. 

“I did want to see you so had, dear Josey,” 
faintly whispered the little wan sufferer on the 
pillow. ‘“ Everybody was good to me ; bnt papa - 
looked pale, and mama cried, Cecy was so sick - 
—and the doctor gave me bitter stuff—and I 
wanted you to sing to me and get me flowers. - 
O,Iforgot—” And the boy feebly lifted one 
emaciated hand to his head as if to recall his 
wandering memory. “ He was real good, and 
got me pretty flowers one time. Mr. Leighton 
is real good and nice, isn’t he, Cousin Josey 1” - 

“ Yes, dear,” softly answered the stately girl, 
after a sudden start of surprise, a few tears drop- 
ping down on the little child’s forehead over 
which she bent. 

“Docs it make you cry, ‘cause Cecy’s so 
sick?” queried the boy, looking up languidly 
into her face. * 

“ Hush, Cecil, you mustn’t talk, now,” softly 
said Mr. Doane, stepping forward from the 
threshold whereon he had paused to listen to his 
boy’s words, and no uninterested listener was he 
to this little episode. ‘You must try and sleep 
now, and let Cousin Josey rast. Josephine, let 
me take your place. And will you step down 
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into my library a moment before you seek your 
own room? Go, please, you can trust me, 
cousin ?”” he said, catching the expression of her 
pale, questioning face. 

“Yes, I can trust you, Cousin George!” And 
with a nameless terror at her heart, but a firm 
resolve, she went below. 

There, in the cool, twilight-shaded library, 
while the household was quiet, they two again 
met—Ellis Leighton and Josephine Sumner; 
and there, too, all was explained. 

No matter though Ellis did grasp his riding- 
whip nervously, protesting he had just ridden 
over from his Uncle John’s to inquire for his 
favorite, the sick boy, and had paused in the 
library at his friend Doane’s request, not know- 
ing that they expected Miss Sumner; no matter 
though Josephine’s proud heart rose haughtily 
at first against all her previous vows to win an 


explanation if again she ever met Ellis Leigh- | 


ton—the time had at length come. 

Ellis was nothing loath at last to drop his 
riding-whip altogether, and, grasping his com- 
panion’s hand, implore her pardon for his im- 
petuous disposition and his doubts of her truth 
to the vows she had plighted him there in that 
very room, that pleasant summer time two years 
agone, when Josephine had been quietly domes- 
ticated in her cousin’s family, and the student 
had escaped his studies and the city’s heat dur- 
ing a long vacation on Uncle John’s farm; and, 
farther, to beg anew her forgiveness for the hasty 
and cutting words he had uttered, when the next 
winter they met in a crowded saloon at thé house 
of a professor at Cambridge, and the young law 
student had fanced that the brilliant, courted 
‘woman, whose society was sought Ly men of in- 
tellect and station, looked coldly on her humbler 
lover. . 
Meeting her alone ohe moment that evening, 
he had flung off her hand; saying proudly and 
rashly : 

“TI perceive the mistake yon mado when 
yon said you loved me. You are froe, Miss 
Sumner.” 

And now, after nearly two years of estrange- 
ment, they talked of those days—of the days 
when they first met, and when they parted—and 
here again the fabled sisters who weave the warp 
and woof of life, gathered up atlew the threads 
and joined them to weave into a golden tissue. 

After the storm comes ever the clear sky, and 
the calm to troubled waters; but not always, 
after weary months of estrangement, comes peace 
to two such hearts as those that beat joyfully side 
by side in the quiet library that still summer’s 
afternoon. 





GOING INTO THE COUNTRY. 


Above, in-his darkened chamber, lay the boy 
Cecil, in a long, refreshing slumber; and weary 
Lucy Doane slept soundly-on her couch; while 
her husband watched beside his sleepers with a 
smile on his lip, as he thought of the prolonged 
interview in the library below from which the re- 
peated neighs of his horse, tethered to a young 
tree in the yard, could not hasten Ellis Leighton. 

And when Mrs. Fanay Webster, on her retarn 
from Newport, learned that what her “ manage- 
ment” for a whole city season had failed to so 
complish had been brought about very naturally 
“ ap there in the woods,” she manifested a great 
deal of surprise and joy, and welcomed her 
brother’s affiancee very warmly, protesting she 
never, never should regret that brother Ellis, in- 


stead of going with them to Newport, persisted 
in Goixe into THe CounTRY. 
a 


LOVE TOKENS. 


‘The gossips tell a funny story, in which two 
Rassian noblemen anda favorite Parisian actress 
play the principal parts. Both of the Bayards 
were suitors for the fair lady’s smiles, and both 
seemed to be equally esteemed by her. It would 
appear that, in Russia, as well as in many other 
countries, a lock of hair is considered a signal 
pledge of the tender passion; but, if the truth 
must be told, few of our theatrical divinities are 
endowed with profuse cheveleures, and if they 
were, the incessant demand would soon exhaust 
the supply. Mademoisclle Alico glories in the 
possession of auburn ringletz, and wouldn’t 
with one of them for less than a duchy. Her 
Russian admirers, the Count de L—, and the 
Baron de M——.,, both happened to have hair of 
the same golden hue as that of their matual 
Dulcinea. Each begged for a tress of her hair 
in exchange for a lock of his own, to which the 
charming creature readily assented, and without 
touching a single curl of her head, canningly 
managed to effect an exchange of parcels, by 
which each gentleman received a tuft of bis 
rival’s capillaries. The count now wears the 
baron’s “ wool” next .his heart, and the beroa 
sleeps with the count’s scalp-lock under bis pil- 
low. What terrible deceivers these ‘female 
women ” are.—Paris Paper. 





HARSHNESS OF DEMEANOR. 


There is something in the temper of men 60 
adverse to boisterous and severe treatment, thst 
he who endeavors to carry his point that way, 
instead of prevailing, generally leaves the mind 
of him whom he has thus attempted in a more 
confirmed and obstinate situation than he fo 
it at first. Bitter words and hard us: re 
the heart into a kind of obduracy, which mild 
persuasion and gentle language only can dissolve 
and soften. .. 





THE NOBLE MAN. 
Never yet 
‘Was noble man but made ignobie talk. 


He makes no friend who never msde a foe. 
Baar. 


CHRISTINE’S TRIUMPH. 


fonrenrar.) 
BOATING. 





BY EDWIN 3B. sTETSON. 





‘"The’san along the eastern sky 
His fiery arrows buried, 

And morning o’er the far blue hills 
‘Her misty banners faried; 

‘The winding river glimmered through 
The tangled thorny hedge, 

‘The valleys decked with fern and rose 
Came sloping to its edge. 


But fairer than the sweet wild-rose, 
Brighter than sunrise sky, 

‘Was the mantling blush, the pouting lip, 
And the glance of her laughing eye. 

‘Dear little witeh! how the rosy light 
In the roguish dimples hide; 

Is it just the same, I would like to know, 
‘When others are by her side? 


Our bounie boat in the summer breese 
Rocked lightly oa the tide; 

While May, with a dainty book and line, 
Bat angling by my side. 

‘You would know by her look of conscious power, 
By the flash of her hasel eye, 

‘Thatthe knew she could catch, not only the fish, 
But somebody eles, did she try! 


‘Did she know, as she tossed the lily leaves 
Over my hands and face, 

‘That I saw but the snowy drifts that lay 
On her curis with such witching grace? 
Did she know as she flirted the dripping oars 

In her saucy, careless way, 
‘That every drop was a spark of fire 
In my heart for darting May? 


Gay Little sprite! how she blushes aad laughs, 
Till the tears rain down her face, 

As she plies the oars with her little soft palms, 
‘With an awkward kind of grace. 

My beautiful pet, my deriing. my pride, 
O, would that my life might be 

One long Jane mora in my bonnie boat, 
Bweet May, alone with thee! 





(onsemmat.) 


CHRISTINE’S TRIUMPH. 





BY AMANDA M. HALE. 





Ix the spacious school-room, at Madame 
L’Estrange’s Pensionnat for young ladies, the 
day before the annual examination, there was a 
great deal of chattering, laughing and running 
to and fro, an incessant trying on of costume 
and rehearsing of parts, and not a little disput- 
ing—the collocutors sometimes forgetting their 
acquired French and breaking into their own 
vernacular. 
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It wasa motley group, quite picturesque in its 
variety, and artistically disposed. Here was 
Christine Roelke, a tall, superbly-shaped Ger- 
man girl, wearing the dress of the queen, which 
was her part for the next day—for the young 
ladies were to appear in a petite drama, com- 
posed for the occasion by Madame L’Estrange’s 
versatile French teacher, Monsieur Lenoire. 

The purple velvet mantle hung in rich folds 
about Christine’s queenly figure, and she bore 
hereelf as if she really were a scion of royalty. 
Those were the days of the republic, and patri- 
otic little French girls sometimes sneered at 
Christine's penchant for the aristocracy; but she 
did not mind—she paraded her predilections all 
the same, and took no pains to conceal her con- 
tempt for the canaille. At Christine’s feet knelt 
our little English daisy, Lucia Morland—a biue- 
eyed, brown-haired maiden, modest in mien and 
graceful in every movement. 

Flitting here and there, sometimes assisting 
Lucia in the arrangement of Christine’s train, 
and sometimes stopping to admire the effect of 
her own grisette attire, was Annette d’Olivet, the 
French girl who was to play the part of lady-in- 
waiting to Queen Marie, known on common 
occasions as Christine Roelke. 

“* Voila, Christine, c'est assez! Now look at 
me.” And she spread out her hands, and set her 
little head on one side with the most comical air. 
Voyez! ma petite anc chapeau. N'est ce pas 
charmant ? Who would not be a grisette !” 

“Not I,” said Christine, scornfully. 

“ Pourquoi, madame ?” said Annette, simply. 

“Don’t ask foolish questions, Annette,” re- 
turned Christine, pettishly. 

Annette twinkled her bright little eyes with a 
puzzled air, and whirled away in a waltz. 
Christine gazed after her contemptuously a mo- 
ment, and then drawing her work-box towards 
her, sat down to mend a rent in her fictitious 
gold lace. i 

“ These people have no more brains than so 
many wooden puppets,” she said, in an under- 
tone. 

Lucia looked up quickly, as if she would have 
remonstrated with earnestness, but she only 
uttered the word—“ Christine!” 

“It’s true,” persisted Christine. “They've 
no‘ambition, no pride, no sense of propriety— 
real propriety, Imean. They’re au fait in little 
things, the details of social life, I know; but in 
nothing else. There's Annette—she belongs to 
one of the best families in Brussels, and does 
not value her position in the least. She might 
as well be a bourgeoise.” 

Christine glanced at me, as if she expected 
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some rejoinder. It was a standing subject of 
dispute between us. I felt bound to maintain 
republican principles in virtue of my transatlan- 
tic birth. 

“And why should she?” I said, with spirit. 
“All men are born free and equal. ‘ Liberté. 
Fraternité, Egalité.’” 

Lucia langhed. Christine curled her lip. 

“ That’s what you call a humbug. All men 
are not equal; if they were, I—” She paused. 

_ “ What would you do?” asked Lucia, bright- 
ening up a false pearl. 

Christine laughed. “I’d emigrate to another 
planet. I'd sell my birthright cheaper than 
Esau did, and think 1 had got a bargain.” 

We all laughed, and Christine continued : 

“ When I was a little girl, I had a young 
American for a tutor in history and English 
reading, and he used sometimes to hold forth 
those absurd democratic ideas; but I knew they 
were nonsense then,” 

“ Was that the way in which you picked up so 

many Americanisms ?” said Lucia. 
, “I suppose so. Do you know, Julie, I like 
your nation? I admire their straightforward- 
neas; and their coarse phrases—for they are 
coarse—which they have coined, are more char- 
acteristic of them than anything else you have. 
When you become a monarchy and have a hered- 
itary nobility, you’ll be worthy to rank with us 
Europeans.” 

Of course I made the usual answer that our 
nobility held its own, in virtue of merit—that in 
our country moral and intellectual superiority 
were the only passports to popular favor, etc.— 
yet haunted all the time by a consciousness of 
Mrs. Purseproud, whose palace on Fifth Avenue 
is the resort of the elite of the metropolis, al- 
though Mrs. Purseproud hasn’t two ideas in her 
head, and has no more principle than a Carib. 
I had, too, a dim impression that Mrs. Brahmin, 
whose greatgreat-grandfather was a lineal de- 
scendant of Vishnu, and whose maternal ances- 
tor was own son to Lord Lyndhurst’s valet, 
might, by the bare fact of her existence, militate 
somewhat strongly against my theory ; but those 
were the days of my girlish simplicity, when I 
innocently imagined that ideas represented 
things. So I swallowed down my ghosts of 
doubts as confidingly as if my moral sense had 
possessed the toughness of cala. 

“How very absurd!” said Christine, indig- 
nantly, when I had finished. ‘How absurd to 
assert that yonder swarthy little Bohemian, 
whose ancestors have been peasants ever since 
the middle ages, is equal to Lucia, in whose 
veins runs the best blood of England !” 








CHRISTINE’S TRIUMPH. 


“ Or to Christine Rolke, whose mother wrote 
Von before her name,” I added, ironically. 

Christine’s face flushed, and Lucia looked at 
me reproachfally. Bat Christine did not reply. 
She had that consummate prudence that stands 
so well in the place of genuine good temper. 
She always knew where to sim her shafts of 
satire and scorn, and hence, thongh she was 
famed for her power of saying sharp things, no- 
body feared but everybody liked Christine. 
Love her, they did not. Love is not for such as 
she. They must be content with ordinary, sur- 
face liking, which is a vastly more common and 
practical sentiment than love. When a few per- 
sons do love such people, as Lucia loved Chris- 
tine, it does not argue their goodness, but rather 
that of the simple, trusting souls who cannot 
choose but love. 

I repented of my rude speech in a moment, 
and asked forgiveness, which Christine loftily 
accorded. 

“ Now we are friends again,” said Lucia, with 
her sweet smile. 

“How good tempered you are!” said Chris- 
tine, admiringly. ‘ You, who havé both rank 
and wealth, can afford to be; while we, who 
have only one or neither, must needs be vexing 
ourselves at every trifle.” 

It was my turn to be angry now; but Lucia 
did not notice Christine’s thrust at mo,and asked: 

“Would you like so much to be rich, 
Christine ?” 

She drew herself up with her queenly air, and 
answered : 

“Would I not? I would like to wrap myself 
in ermine, and flash in gems. I would like to 
repose on velvet couches, and breathe airs laden 
with fragrance, And I covet power, too. I 
would like to preside over a sumptuous house- 
hold and entertain lordly men at my table. I 
would like to know that my smile or frown influ- 
enced the destinies of a nation, and that my ca- 
price could exalt or depress them.” - 

“You should be the stately wife of the Eng- 
lish premier,” said Lacia, smiling. 

“Or of some intriguing French courtier,” 
I added. 

“Or some shrewd Yankee politician,” sneered 
Christine. 

Lucia interposed. “I wish I could give you 
a taste of English country life, Christine. You 
would like us too, I think. You should have 
pictures and statuary, and luxurious furniture, 
to your heart’s content. You shuuld have horses 
and carriages and maid servants,” she said, 
playfully. “Wont you go home with me, 
Christine ?” 


CHRISTINE’S TRIUMPH. 


I hoped she would refuse, for I was tired of 
our daily combats and longed for an armistice. 
I wag a waif upon the world, and in the interim 
of finding a governess’s situation, had been glad 
to accept Lucia’s invitation to spend a month 
with her at her father’s country seat. Perhaps I 
might find a place to suit me in some English 
family, and then I need not cross the ocean 
again. All my most cherished associations were 
on the European side of the Atlantic. My 
friends were there—it was home to me, and my 
feeling for fatherland was only a romantic, un- 
practical sentiment, not strong enough to control 
my actions. 

But while these thoughts were ranning 
through my mind, Christine had decided to go 
to England. I have no doubt she had meant to 
do so from the time it was first proposed ; but 
now she announced the determination as if it 
were impromptu. 

“TI think I will go with you, Lucia.” 

Lucia sprang up delighted. 

“O, Christine! will you really? That’s a 
darling girl!” And she danced about, as gaily 
as Annette might have done. 

“Only you must promise that Julie shall not 
quarrel with me,” said Christine, freeing herself 
from Lucia’s embrace. 

0, Julie will be good! T’ll get Theodore to 
take her in charge.” 

“Ah!” Christine looked into Lucia’s face. 
“ He’s only a cousin, my dear ?” 

“Only my cousin,” said Lucia, blushing. 

But I knew that he was a betrothed lover, 
and that our little English daisy loved him with 
all her heart. Many a moonlight eve, when the 
quaint old towers of Brussels shone whitely in 
the clear light, had Lucia told me tales of Theo- 
dore Burleigh, her playmate from childhood and 
her husband, if God willed. I had formed a 
very exaggerated notion of this piece of mascu- 
line perfection, as I afterwards found. Looking 
at him through the double medium of my own 
and Lucia’s imagination, Thad fancied that no 
king or statesman was his peer. But I am 
anticipating. 

So Christine was going to England. Why 
should she not, when, as she truly said, she had 
not a friend in the world who would inquire for 


her the day after her departure? But why should, 


she got I had always thought she was qualify- 
ing herself to teach French in her own native 
city of Frankfort. 

“Christine?” I said, inquiringly. 

At that moment Mademoiselle St. Hilaire rang 
her bell, and when the chattering ceased, said in 
her sharp tones: 
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“Tt is time for the promenade, demoiselles. 
You will meet here at seven to-morrow for re- 
hearsal. Allons !”” ‘ 

And I followed the rest out, wondering why 
Christine was going to England. : 

The next day, the whole large house was in a 
confused bustle of preparation. In the morning 
the grand exhibition took place, and every cor- 
ner of the school-room was crowded. It was a 
great success, and madame’s eyes sparkled with 
gratified pride and the prospect of future gain. 
A prize was to be awarded for the best French 
theme, and we were none of us disappointed 
when the name of Christine Roelke was an- 
nounced as that of the succcssful competitor. 

Christine was not beautifal or amiable, nor 
even a coquette, and yet she had her admirers 
among the Brusselian youth ; and when, with an 
unwonted flush upon her cheek and with her 
majestic air, she walked down the passage and 
ascended the estrade, a loud burst of applause 
rang out from the great audience. She bent her 
head, and the director threw the ribbon over her 
neck and the glittering prize fell at her side. 
She lifted her eyes, threw one swift, sweeping 
glance over the hall, and then returned to her 
place. The long-fringed eyelids haughtily 
dropped, and except the unusual color, she was 
apparently wholly unmoved. 

Bat it was a proud moment for Christine, and 
I knew that her heart beat high with exultant 
pride. 

After the award of the prizes, there was little 
to hold the attention of the spectators, and the 
exercises were hurried through. Once free of 
the school-room, the young ladies hastened to 
juin the troop who had worked all day at the 
scenic decorations. The folding-doors between 
the school-room and the adjoining recitation 
apartments were thrown open, and the place 
quickly assumed the appearance of a tolerable 
theatre. The stage was erected at the extremity 
of Monsieur Lenoire’s room, and the French 
teacher himself was busy in overseeing the 
arrangements. Lucia and I had no role assigned 
to us, and we wandered at our pleasure about the 
house, gathering flowers, assisting in the green 
room, and walking up and down the cool alleys 
of the garden. Towards seven, Christine came 
running down the linden walk. 

“Come in, Lucia,” she exclaimed hurriedly. 
“You promised to assist me in my toilet.” And 
she unceremoniously pushed me aside and appro- 
printed Lucia to herself. 

I followed them to Christine’s apartment and 
sat down, quictly watching the long auburn carls 
as they shaped themselves into lustrous coils 
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under Lucia’s skilful fingers. Christine placed 
herself before the mirror, and as she did so, I 
Noticed that she smoothed out the wrinkles 
which her late excitement and haste had occa- 
sioned, and assumed a more placid expression. 
It was not favorable to her beauty, which, apart 
from her regal carriage and figure, and the rich, 
soft hair, lay rather in expression than in color 
and form. Ihave heard her called plain; but 
those who found her so could never have seen 
her when enthusiasm kindled her eyes and 
flushed her cheek. I did not think her beautiful 
that night when she left us, just before making 
her debut upon the stage; but when later, stim- 
ulated by applause and the consciousness of her 
own rich gifts, she threw the whole force of her 
natare into the representation of her part, I was 
led captive by her loveliness. 

When we entered the improvised theatre, the 
best seats wore already filled, and soon the 
spectators flocked in so numerously that the 
aisles overflowed, and even the window recesses 
were crowded. In front were the pupils, in every 
style of holiday costume, their light drapery 
waving in the wind, which came in cool and 
fresh at the windows, and the rounded arms of 
the English girls and the dark, piercing cyes of 
the Spanish maidens alike gleaming in the light. 
In the rear, and encircling them upon either side, 
were the friends and patrons of theestablishment, 
and conspicuous among them was Madame 
L’Estrange, radiant in her pride and exultation 
at this new success. The room was flooded with 
light, the air sweet with perfumes, wreaths of 
gorgeous flowers encircled the pillars, and bril- 
liant cloths festooned the walls. It was a gor- 
geous, festal scene, and when, presently, the cur- 
tain rose and revealed a magnificently furnished 
boudoir, in which stood Christine in her royal 
robes, and bearing herself so regally, the whole 
tableau was so enchanting, that the admiration 
of the audience broke forth spontaneously, and 
cries of “‘Charmant! C’est belle!” resounded 
throughout the apartment. Christine advanced 
a step, and faced the assembly ; instantly every 
sound wus hushed, and the silence, even more 
than the applause, confessed the effect which she 
had produced. * 

The play was a thrilling drama, founded upon 
one of those episodes in the life of royalty where 
the mainspring of interest is the working of 
those feelings common to all hearts, and which 
only derive an additional power from the prestige 
of rank. 

With the safforing queen, maddened by wrorg 
and repulsed where she should have been cher- 
ished, every woman in the house could symps- 
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thize, from Annette d’Olivet who flirted with the 
English teacher, to the Princess Alkoff who had 
that morning parted from her lord for the twen- 
tieth time. When in the last act, the queen, 
driven to despair, revenges her wrong and holds 
up in the sight of the spectators the poniard 
dripping with the blood of her rival, the effect 
was terrible, and no words could do justice to 
the impression produced. Could one be so 
transformed? Was that Christine—that pallid 
face, those set lips, that almost demoniac rage f 
The audience went wild. In French fashion, 
they gave themselves up to the delirium of the 
moment. Again and again Christine was called 
before the curtain to receive their delighted 
homage. Neverhad such amateur acting been 
known—rarely had any such professional suc- 
cess been achieved. 

Among the andience there was one not a 
Frenchman, I imagined, though he threw him- 
self into the enjoyment of the moment with a 
very un-English-like abandon. A slight figure, 
dark, with a crimson flush on his face—though 
that might be the effect of excitement—eoft, 
violet eyes, scintillating with light—his whole 
appearance was novel and distingue. 

‘Who could it be? Iwas familiar with the 
habitues of Brussels, and this was not one of 
them. He held in his hand an elegant bouquet, 
and when Christine appeared for the last time, 
the fragrant offering fell at her feet. She turned 
—I saw her glance fall upon him—thcir eyes 
met—and Christine bent her head. When I 
looked at her again, the whole look of the trag- 
edy queen was gone, and a graceful, beautiful 
woman stood there, modestly blushing at her 
praises. Who could the stranger be? I turned 
to ask Lucia, but the play was over, the company 
leaving, and a dozen rade girls had separated me 
from her. 

I made my way out into the open air, almost 
dazed with the excitement. I walked around the 
balcony toward the private entrance. ‘Turning 
8 corner, I suddenly came upon a trio who 
stood chatting in the moonlight. 

“Julie!” It was Lacia’s voice, and then 
Christine’s rich tones broke in: ‘Come, Julie, 
you are not such a Goth as not to admire these 
flowers !” 3 

She held in her hand the very bouquet which 
Thad seen her receive with so much empressement 
—aud here, close by her side, stood the slight, 
elegant youth whose movements I had observed. 
Lucia put her hand upon mine, and with a 
charming, girlish hesitancy, introduced her 
cousin Theodore. 

Twas an awkward school girl, at the best, and 
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my surprise only increased my discomposure ; #0 
as I responded shyly to his courteous remarks, I 
did not wonder that he ceased to address me 
and devoted himself to Lucia and Christine. 
Lucia, indeed, drew somewhat into the shade. 
It was one of her daisy ways, and I loved her 
the better for it; but in this pushing, grasping 
world, he who shoves himself foremost, gets the 
greatest share of*the good things, and so in that 
epitome of the world which we call society, the 
“daisies and violets fall into the background, how- 
ever fair and sweet they may be, and the flaunt- 
ing hollyhocks and dahlias usurp the front rank. 

Christine enjoyed her triumph, and they 
chatted on about a thousand things which could 
not interest Lucia, but in which Christine’s esprit 
displayed itself to the best advantage. Theodore 
Burleigh had come over, partly on 4 pleasure 
tour, partly to await Lucia’s retarn. Arriving 
at Brussels just before the exhibition com- 
menced and after we were seated, he could not 
gain access to Lucia, he said, and pleased him- 
self with surprising her among the crowd in the 
hall. 


By-and-by I left them—and Christine followed 
me, to my surprise. We went up stairs, and as 
her apartment adjoined mine, she came in and 
stood before my mirror, unloosing the bandeaax 
of gems from her hair. 

“Julie,” she said, suddenly, “do you know 
I’ve found my vocation ?” 

I looked up. Her eyes were glowing, and her 
color was a vivid crimson. 

“TI shall go upon the stage,” she said, 
determinedly. 

“Why, Christine! with your aristocratic 
prejudices *” 

“TI fling them away—no, I hoard them—I’ll 
keep them, and one day I’ll win a rightto a 
place among the highest, and by my own 
genius, too. Julie, you don’t like me—but you 
own that I have genius?” 

“Yes,” I said, indifferently. 

“Yes, I knew it, and before to-night. T’ll use 
my power.” She began to pace the room. 
“T’ll not delve for my livelihood like a common 
person. I'll not spend my life in teaching 
French to dullards. You blame my ambition. 
It is my right. My mother wrote Von before 
her fame. Julie, your sneer was directed 
against the truth. Isn’t poverty acurse* It 
threw us down from our rank, it sent my father 
into exile, and my mother to the grave. It has 
driven me to the stage. No matter. My fame 
shall atone. What is better than fame, fortune, 
rank, won by one’s own exertions?” 


“ Love—goodness,” I answered. 
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“ Pehaw, little Puritan., Now don’t bore me 
with romance. I'll betake myself to my own 
domain.” 

“ Tres bien, bon soir,” I returned, laughingly. 
She went away, humming an air. 

“By the way, Julie,” she said, putting her 
head in at the door again, ‘is Daisy engaged to 
this English knight ?” 

I knew Lucia had not told Christine, but 
something tempted me to betray the secret, and 
I answered shortly, “‘ Yes.” Christine laughed 
and shut the door. It wasa strange laugh. I 
sprang up and ran to her room. 

“Christine,” I burst forth, passionately, “if” 
you meddle in this, may God reward you.” 

“T hope he will. One doesn’t like to work for 
nothing. But don’t fret, my pious little Round- 
head. He may do as a dernier resort, not other- 
wise,” she said, coolly. 

I clasped my hands together in anger. But of 
what use was it? It was like the surf beating 
the everlasting rock, only to dash itself to pieces. 
Ilay awake long that night. Some hours later 
Lucia came up and took her place by me. 

“ Lucia, dear!” 

“ Yes, Julie.” 

It was dark, I could not see her face, but the 
tone was sweet and calm, and full of content. 
There were love and trust and joy in her heart, 
and I prayed God they might ever abide thot. 





Te was a merry party that crossed the Channel 
and landed on the English shores the next week. 
Sir William Morland was a frank, hospitable 
gentleman, proud of his daughter, and valuing her 
more than anything else in the world. For her 
sake he gave a cordial welcome to Christine and 
myself. 

It was curious to see how quickly Christine 
ingratiated herself into his favor, with what 
alacrity she resigned to him the most comfort- 
able seat, with what changing affability she 
listened to his often-told story of his last success 
atthe Derby matches, how patiently she bore 
his little caprices, and ministered to the gratifica- 
tion of his whims. She had the tact to conceal 
ber art, and fairly surprised the simple-hearted 
gentleman into a genuine liking for her. Some- 
times it puzzled me to account for the coolness 
with which she treated Theodore Burleigh. She 
left him to amuse himself when they were alone 
together, she was always busy if he wanted her 
to sing, and Theodore was forced to devote him- 
self to Lucia. Since the exhibition night Chris- 
tine had not shown the tragic side of her char- 
acter. Her role now was that of the amiable, 
graceful woman, and in that part she could not 
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rival Lucia. {t was her geniua that had awak- 
ened his enthusiasm, ‘and when she ceased to 
reveal it he was disenchanted. So for the pres- 
ent my fears were at rest, but I: knew that Chris- 
tine had the power to re-kindle his adiniration, 
and if it suited her purpose she would do so. I 
heartily wished her a thousand miles off, any- 
where that she could not interfere with Lucia’s 
peace. 

I knew she had some definite aim in view, and 
that her conduct was all in accordance with some 
plan; but I was unused to coquettish arts and 
could not understand her. Afterward I under- 
stood Ler too well; but at that time I had only 
an indefinite, vague apprehension of something 
wrong. 

My sweet Daisy, how happy she was all the 
voyage, more gay and vivacious than was usual 
in her calm, gentle temperament. When we 
landed at Dover, I thought if ever Theodore’s 
heart had wandered from her, it had returned to 
its allegiance, for his manner was now so uni- 
formly the expression of unwavering affection 
that I could not donbt his devotedness. 

It was in the full ripeness of sammer that we 
reached Roselands. Everywhere, in the thick 
forests and on the open plain, in the green vales 
and upon the rounded hills, in orchard and gar- 
den, in the bluc heavens apd over the crystal 
waters of the wave the spirit of beauty brooded. 
It was something to dwell in the midst of so 
much loveliness, to wander in the silent forest 
shades and sit, in the soft, summer nights, in 
moonlit arbors, coming from the quaint, formal 
old city, with vivid remembrances of its prim 
alleys, and stiff, unnatural trees, the free, unre- 
strained luxuriance of nature had for us a double 
charm. Christine unfolded wonderfully. The 
luxury that environed her seemed her birthright. 
She was at home amid it all, and she drew in- 
spiration from the beauty about her. Her rare, 
novel loveliness caught a richer glow, her voice 
modulated itself to greater sweetness, and her 
genius flashed out more vividly. How could I 
ever have thought her plain, I said to myself. 
The whole household noticed the change. 

“Christine has grown prettier since coming 
here,” said Sir William, one morning at the 
breakfast table. 

We had all risen except the baronet, and 
Christine had gone to dress for a ride. 

“Pretty! Do you call that prettiness, that 
brilljant face, radiant with soul? I don’t thigk 
Christine is pretty,” said Theodore, his face 
flushing, and his eye kindling with spirit as he 
epoke. 


Lucia looked up. The baronet laughed. 
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“Perhaps I don’t choose my words very well,” 
he said, good-humoredly. ‘She is a splendid 
girl, you wont deny. I wish we could keep her 
here.” 

I glanced at Lucia. She looked quite as, 
usual, If any sorrow lay waiting for her in tha 
future she did not see it. No dark shadow fell. 
athwart her sunny way. Christine still tarried, 
and Theodore walked the room impatiently. 
Lucia went to hasten her and they presently en- 
tered the room together. The contrast was 
striking. Lucia’s delicate, girlish loveliness had 
its charm, but Christine’s imperial beauty sur- 
prived and took you captive. Theodore put her 
in the saddle, and she thanked him with a gra-, 
cious smile. 

They rode off in advance of us; all the morn- 
ing they were alone together, and Christine’s 
color was deepened, and her eyes gleamed with 
exultation when we once more rode up to the 
steps. From that day it was clear to me how it 
would be. Natures, impressible as Theodore’s, 
kindle into flame at a glance, and no development 
of her character, no unamiable thing he might 
see in her, could now alienate his affection from 
her. 

I was half wild with sorrow and indignation. 
What could Ido? Lucia was blind—God help 
her! Of what use would it be to arouse her 
from her trusting dream? Theodore was always 
kind, and her unsuspicious temperament was con- 
tent. She did not see his color rise, his eye flash 
at Christine’s coming. She did not notice the 
wavering voice, the dreamy quietude, or the en- 
thusiazm which her presence could occasion. 
With her whole heart Lucia had loved him, and 
with her whole heart she believed in him. Could 
I speak to Theodore, tell him that this proud, 
ambitious woman would surely wreck his hap- 
piness? As well might Iattempt with my weak 
hand to stay the sea in its tidal flow, as to turn 
his love away from her. Sir William? What 
would it avail? I would go to Christine herself, 
I said, passionately. She would scorn me, she 
would mock me. No matter, I would go. 

I went to her room that night. Lucia was 
asleep, and Christine could not escape me. She 
was at her writing-dcsk when I tapped at the 
door, and she met me with a guilty face. Her 
featares hardened, however, into an expression 
of indomitable resolution, She assumed her 
light, careless air. 

“Now, New England, you’ve come to give me 
a lecture, I know. Let me introduce you to the © 
audience.” And she took my hand and led me 
into the floor. 

I drew my hand away. “Christine, don’t 
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Jest, I do want to have some serious talk with 

2.” 

“ Tres bien,” she replied, indifferently, and 
giving me a chair, she seated herself upon a low 
stool in front of it, and folded her hands in mock 
humility. “Upon which one of my numerous 
misdemeanors will it please you to hold forth 
upon this occasion ?” she asked. 

“You must know, Christine, what I mean. 
You cannot think that you are treating Lucia 
honorably—” I paused. 

A slight aneer curled her lips, and she said, 
coolly : “ Proceed, I am all attention,” 

Her coolness was too much to bear. “ Chris- 
tine,” I burst forth, “you will break Lucia’s 
heart, you know you will.” 

She laughed. “A broken heart! I'd like to 
eee one once. The British Museum would pay 
aprice for it. It would be the eighth wonder of 
the world.” 

“0, Christine, it is cruel of you to talk so. 
You cannot mean it. Love is everything to 
Lucia—she cannot live without it—and she is so 
innocent and unsuspecting, too 

“It does take the edge off one’s triumph a lit- 
tle, I confess,” responded Christine, quietly. 
“I wish it were you, now. There would be 
some satisfaction in being your rival. But 
Lucia, she might as well be a statue.” 

“Her trust in you is all the more reason why 
you should not wrong her,” I said, impetuously. 

“ Perhaps it is. Ihave never considered the 
matter.” 

“ Christine, how can you have the heart to do 
eo?” 

“Thaven’t any heart. That’s alaxury I can- 
not afford to indulge in.” 

“You do not love Theodore, Christine ?” 

“ You can’t expect me to tell you that. Why, 
I haven't even told him yet,” she returned, 
maliciously. 

“ Bat I know you do not love him.” 

“You doubt my capacity, I see. I’m inclined 
to think you are right.” : 

“ Christine, do you mean to marry him? Will 
® connection with him satisfy your ambition ?” 

“Now you are reasonable,” she said, laugh- 
ingly, “I don’t mind taking you into my confi- 
dence a little bit. I don’t know whether I shall 
marry him or not. Perhaps—why not? He is 
rich, and of good family, though a commoner. 
On the other hand, a colossal fortune would not 
come amiss with me, and a coronet is vastly be- 
coming, don’t you think so?” 

“Then you mean to hold Mr. Burleigh in re- 
serve, and if an earl with a greater fortune pre- 
sents himself, you'll play Theodore false ?” 
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“Precisely. In coming to that conclusion, 
you have exhibited an acuteness quite creditable 
to you. May I ask if yon’ve any further 
suggestions to make ?” 

“None,” I said, rising, “I only hope your 
earl will present himself forthwith.” 

“ Je vous remercie,” she replied, laughing, and 
I went away. 

The next week the house was to be thronged 
with company, and I fervently hoped that there 
might be some one upon whom Christine could 
ply her arts successfully, provided it bronght 
misery to no one else. In four days more a 
dozen trunks had been deposited in the hall, and 
half as many visitors ensconced in the guest 
chambers. On one of these days, at sunset, a 
coach drove up with servants in livery. Chris- 
tine, Lucia and I were alone in the library. We 
went to the window at the sound of wheels. 

“That is Lord Dacres’s livery,” exclaimed 
Lucia. 

“Lord Dacres!” It was Christine’s voice. 

“ Yes ; he is a friend of papa’s. He lives in 
Devonshire. O, Christine, you should see his 
house. It is a perfect gallery of art.” 

Christine’s eyes sparkled. “ His lordship is a 
connoisseur, then.” 

“ He’s a bachelor, too,” added Lucia, smiling, 
“but then he’s old and personally disagreeable to 
me.” : : 

“Is it the Lord Dacres who makes speeches in 
parliament?” I asked. 

“I dare say, he has ‘prodigious talent,’ as- 
papa says.” 

“0, L know,” cried Christine, with anima- 
tion, “he is the leader of the opposition, and the 
most eloquent speaker on that side.” 

“ And he has a house in Belgravia, probably,” © 
I added. 

“So mach the better,” laughed Christine. 

At that instant the large bay window in the 
drawing-room adjoining came down witha crash, 
and Lucia, springing to the door which was ajar, 
exclaimed : 

“Why, that was Theodore. Here is ‘ Maud,’ 
which he has been reading, and there he is 
himeelf.” 

I followed her to the window. Theodore was 
pacing across the lawn, with a quick, excited step. 
He disappeared in the shrubbery, and Lucia 
said, musingly : 

“What can be the matter with him ?” 

“Perhaps he is going to be jealous of Lord 
Dacres,” said Christine, with a wicked smile 
playing aboat her lips. 

We did not meet Theodore again till dinner - 
was served. he came in then, looking pale and 
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wearied, and as I followed Lucia’s anxious gaze 
into his face, the tears came to my eyes at the 
thought of so much unrequited devotion. 

Christine was brilliant and charming. Ata 
characteristic bon mot, Dacres lifted his cold, gray 
eyes to her face, he had not noticed her before, 
and something like » gleam of admiration lighted 
them up. When the gentlemen joined us in the 
drawing-room, Christine was called to the piano. 
Music was one of her gifts, and that night she 
sang divinely. 

Lord Dacres was fascinated, and his homage 
seemed to inspire her, for she outshone herself. 


His lordship lingered near the piano, and when’ 
she rose he led her to a seat and placed himself 


at her side. Theodore gloomed in a corner, and 
Lucia tried with sweet gentleness to draw him 
out of his moody humor. It wasinvain. She 
could not scare the cloud from his brow, and I 
saw her swoet face grow sad as she sat down 


quietly alone, By-and-by Christine withdrew her 


attention from Lord Dacres, and he, perceiving 
it, politely took himself and bis accomplishments 
to another part of the saloon. I saw Christine 
glance at Theodore and I knew the magnetism 
of that look would bring him to the vacant seat. 
It did, and with subtle art she sought to soothe 
bis wounded love, and the cloud cleared away, 
his face lighted up with smiles, and Christine 
basked in the sunshine of tender looks. Lucia 
watched them with an expression of pained per- 
plexity. She could not make it oat. 


This was the inauguration of a succession of 


like scenes. Lord Dacres was enthralled, and it 
was evident that a coronet would be at her dis- 
posal. What would she do? Could I doubt, 
after the revelation I had had of her heartless- 
ness? And how would Theodore bear it? 
Would he return again to his love for Lucia ? 
My heart sorely misgave when I thought of his 
intense, passionate nature, and how he had con- 
centrated all the forces of his soul in one burn- 
ing love for Christine. One day—it was a soft, 
September day, when the heavens bent lovingly 
over the glorious earth, and the golden sunlight 
flooded the landscape, and in all the air a serene 
peace brooded like a holy presence—on this day a 
hunting party had been made up in the morn- 
ing, and the gentlemen were not expected home 
till late in the afternoon. 

When the shadows grew deep and dark under 
tho oaks, Lucia proposed to me a ramble in the 
park. Idemurred. Christine had been missing 
since the last hour, and I had a vague fear that 
her absence might be in some way connected with 
Theodore. But Lucia insisted, and I could not 
find an excuse for refusing to go. We went 
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along the forest paths, Lucia chatting gaily and 
breaking now and then into a song. But after a 
time she grew more quiet, and as we entered 
deeper into the seclusion of the forest, a sober- 
hess came over us, and we walked on in silence. 

“Let us go to the Glen,” said Lucia, at length. 
It was a wild, romantic spot, and with it were 
associated dark legends of love and hate and re- 
venge. The servants at the house were super- 
stitious in regard to it, and wondrous stories were 
afloat of strange shapes seen there in the gray of 
the morning light. Once before, Lucia and I 
had been there, and without difficulty we found 
our way through the mazes of the path. It was 
shat in on all sides by hills, and seldom visited on 
account of its inaccessibility. We entered the 
ravine by the usual way, and pushing aside the 
tangled boughs that overhung the path, pressed 
forward. Further on, just on the edge of a 
brook that rippled through the valley, the gray 
rains of a rustic temple, built in the times of the 
first Morlands, offered a charming retreat. We 
were pear the ruins, when Lucia, who was in ad- 
vance, suddenly stopped. 

“ What's the matter?” I asked. 

She did not reply. With another step I gained 
her side. She was pale and trembling. 

“ Lucia,” I cried, alarmed, “ what is it ?” 

“ Hark !”” she whispered. " 

I stood still and listened. There were voices, 
the tones came distinct and clear through the 
silence of the forest. Lucia clenched my hand. 
Her grasp was like that of icy fingers. 

“ Hark !” she whispered again, with ashy lips. 

It was Theodore’s voice that I heard in pas- 
sionate, pleading toues. 

“Christine, darling, speak! You have not 
played me false? Tell me that this shameful 
story is an infamous lie.” 

I put my arm around Lucia. I tried to draw 
her away—but she could not move—she was like 
one dead, only the dead are at peace and she 
suffered. For years the look of agony which was 
on her face that moment haunted me in my 
dreams. 

“ Christine,” the voice went on, “ Christine, 
my own beloved, God knows what I have sacri- 
ficed for you. Have I not yielded up honor, 
peace of conscience, everything for your love? 
When my perfidy becomes known I shall be 
brandod as a despicable traitor—I am one—I 
know it, bat it is for your sake. Only say you 
love me still, Christine, and I will tell Lord 
Dacres he lies to his face.” 

“ Lord Dacres has spoken the trath, Theodore.” 

The words were said in Christine’s own cold, 
cruel tones. 
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“Christine, Christine!” he shouted, and the 
appealing horror in his voice thrills me even 
now, “It is false, say it is false.” 

“Tt is true. 1 have promised Lord Dacres to 
be his wife.” 

There was a deep groan, e0 full of woe and 
despair that I shuddered at the sound, and then 
T heard him say: 

0, God, what is left for me now ?” 

Lucia unloosed my hand. “I must go,” she 
murmured. 

“Stay, Lucia, stay!” I put ont my hands to 
restrain her, but in my terror I was scarcely con- 
scious of what she did, and she glided out from 
the shade of the bushes, and on to the grassy 
bank where Theodore stood. She went near 
him. 

“Theodore, you do not love me, but I love 
you, and I pity you. Do not let that cruel wo- 
man break your heart. O, Theodore, for the 
sake of what I was to you once, do not—” 

She tottered forward a step. He extended his 
arms, but a shudder passed over her, and she 
would have fallen but for me. 

“Well, you will not come to me,” he said, 
hoarsely. “ You are right; bat, Lucia, I did not 
mean to do you this wrong, God is my witness.” 

She must have heard him, for a faint smile 
flitted over her face—she sank back— 

“ Theodore, Theodore!” I cried, in terror. 

Ho sprang forward, he lifted her from the 
ground, and his tears fell like rain upon her face. 
She opened her eyes, and that love which is 
stronger than death, was in the look she gavo 
him. She half lifted herself, a fearful, wonder- 
fal pallor overspread her face, her eyes closed 
—ay, forevermore. Theodore held her fast for 
one moment, he kissed her lips and cheeks ten- 
derly, reverently, then he arose and turned to 
Christine. The low, calm voice in which he 
spoke was more awful than any outburst of 
passion. : 

“ This, too, is your work, and mine. Will 
you not have joy in it? In your princely home 
will it never haunt you? Will your womanly 
spirit find satisfaction in it? When you stand 
before the altar—when you promise love and 
fealty to Lord Dacres—think of it; think of that 
poor, broken heart, think of my wronged love, 
my unatterable remorse—think of it—think of 
this, Christine 1” 

He put his band to his bosom, a gleam of steel 
dazzled me, a sharp, quick flash blinded my 
eyes, then a crash, a horrible, stunning sound 
convulsed the air. A loud, agonized scream from 
Christine, and when the smoke cleared away, I 
saw her bending over him, and the crimeon tide 
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of his life wes staining her white garments. 
Christine, Christine, repentance comes too late! 
You cannot give him life again. She screamed 
and tore her hair in her agony. 

“Forgive me, forgive! I loved you, Theo- 
dore! Too late, forever too late !” 

And this was Christine’s triumph. Years 
after, the gay world, which had marvelled alike 
at the rare beanty and impenetrable, cold reserve 
of Lady Dacres, read with surprise the following 
announcement in the Morning Post: ‘ 

“ We learn with that the beautifal 
and accomplished ly Dacres has been pro- 


noanced by her pbseician. incurably insane. 
Lard Decree has the sincerest sympathy of his 





A PRACTICAL SPIRITUALIST. 


A dry old codger, connected with the railroad 
interests, a man who listens always and speaks 
litle, and was never known to argue a hobby 
with anybody, has lately been all mouth and ear 
to a very communicative spiritualist of the ultra 
school. He listened to and swallowed alt sorts 
of things from the other world with 20 mach pla- 
cidity of assent that the spiritualist at last be- 
lieved him to be one of the faithful. A few days 
since the spiritualist said to his pupil, “T: 
spirit of B—— appeared to me last night, and 
ordered me to borrow five dollars of you,” for a 
certain pose, which was nanied. “ Yes, I 
know it did,” replied he, “ and isn’t it strange ? 
The same spirit called on me half an hoar after- 
ward, and told me not to let you have the money, 
as it had made a mistake in giving you 
order!” The spiritualist hasn’t been to see the 
old codger since—New Haven Palladium. 





SEWING TO MUSIC. 


The effects of music on the sensey were oddly 
and wonderfally verified during the mourning for 
the Duke of Camberland, uncle of George the 
Third. A tailor had an order for a great num- 
ber of black suits, which were to be finished in a 
very short space of time. Among the workmen 
there was a tellow who was always singing 
“Rule Britannia,” and the rest of the workmen 
joined in the chorus. The tailor made his ob- 
servations, and found that the slow time of the 
tane retarded the work; in consequence, he en- 
gaged a blind fiddler, and placing him near the 
workshop, mado him play constanly a lively 
tune. The design had the desired effect; the 
tailors’ elbows moved obedient to the melody, 
and the clothes were sent home within the pre- 
scribed period.—Artisan Anecdotes. 


orn 


KINDNESS 18 POWER. 

‘A conqueror is kindness; far beyond i 
armed victor, who doth thundering preach 
Civilization with the cannon’s tongue, 
‘Woe-bought delights and bloody benefits. 
A gentle word begets a gentle thought— 
Drawing the sting from malice. Better thus 
Than bruise with hate the ignorant rerpent’s head, 
‘Who knoweth nothing till you teach it him. 
Basar Coaswa.. 
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LIGHTNING ON THE LAND. 


In my memoranda of lighting on the land, 
and of its operations within the field of my 
research, in the year 1858, says Mr. E. Merinm, 
writing from Brooklyn Heights, the number of 
: ns stated to have been killed by lightning 
1s fifty-nine, of whom thirty-four were withia 
buildings, seven under trees, sixteen in the open 
air, two on horseback. There are also two ac- 
counts which say the number killed was several. 
In 1859, the namber mentioned as having been 
killed by lightning is seventy-seven, of whom 
twenty-seven were within buildings, eleven under 
trees, twenty-one in the open air, and eighteen 
not particularized, two accounts say several, and 
one account says a namber were killed. The 
number of dwelling houses struck by lightning 
in 1858, is one hundred, of which eleven were 
barned, one set on fire, four torn to pieces, forty- 
five badly damaged, thirty-four slightly in- 
jured, five not stated to be injured. ‘The num- 

r of dwellings stated to have been furnished 
with conda:tors which were struck, was cleven, 
of which four were much damaged, five slightly 
injured, and two not injured. In 1859, seventy- 
five dwelling-houses were struck, of which five 
were set on fire, three torn to pieces, thirteen 
badly damaged, thirty-four slightly injured, and 
fifteen not stated to have been injured. Five of 
these dwellings were furnished with conductors, 
allof which were damaged, some badly. No 
case of death by lightning in 1859 in a building 
furnished with condactors has been known with- | 
in the field of my research; but in 1858, two 
deaths by lightning in buildings furnished with 
conductors are reported, one in Newcastle, West- 
chester county, N. ¥., June 26th, of a lady 
standing in an open doorway during e#‘thunder 
storm, and the other on the 27th of June, at Free- 
port, Armstrong county, Penn. In published | 
accounts, rain-spouts are sometimes called | 
“conductors.” On July 8, 1855, person was | 
killed by lightning at North Prairie, Wis., and 
on July 18, 1857, another in Walden, Vt., in 
buildings furnished with lightning conductors. 
These are all the deaths by lightning in buildings 
having rods that have been recorded by me in a 
long series of years. I have met with no ac- 
count of death by lightning ia a building having 
@ metallic roof, nor of a person reposing on an 
iron bedstead. No case of death by lightning of 
a telegraph operator while operating with the 
wires, has been reported since telegraphs have 
been in use, but during the present year a tele- 

ah operator near Marietta, Ohio, was para- 
lyzed hy lightning, and during snow storm, the 
telegraph operators at Springfield, Mass , and 
Hartford, Conn., were severely shocked while 
operating with the wires. 

1¢ is not surprising that lightning conductors 
should occasionally fail to conduct all the light- 
ning, when it is considered that lightning rods 
have increased greatly in namber and variety, 
and in many cases, care is not taken to preserve 
acontinuity ofthe conducting surface, and some- 
times condactora ure allowed to get out of order, 
and thus rendered incapable of conducting safely 
an electric discharge from the clouds. I met 
with one cage where a large quantity of hay was 

laced around a lightning conductor; had the 
htning come down the rod while the hay was 
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there, it would certainly have setit on fire. My 
confidence in the great utility of lightning con- 
ductors, properly constfucted, remains undimin- 
ished ; but the changes that have been made in 
the heating, lighting, and introduction of water 
into dwellings, by the substitution of stoves for 
open fireplaces, gas pipes for candles, and metal- 
lic water pipes, invite the lightning to enter 
buildings, and when buildings are furnished with 
rods, sometimes such fixtures attract the lightni 

from the rod to their surface. The safest posi- 
tion in a house daring a thunder storm is a seat 
upon a chair in the middle of the room, with the 
feet upon the rounds. I would advise the closing 


: of doors and windows, and in all cases when a 


person is struck down by lightning, cold water 
should be freely thrown upon the body, and if 
animation is not immediately restored, continue 
the drenching. 





ABSENCE OF MIND. 

This anecdote is old enough to be allowed re- 
pose, but yet it ought not to be buried. Talking 
of “absence of mind,” said the Rev. Sidney 
Smith, “the oddest instance happened to me 
once in forgetting my own name. I knocked at 
a door in Londof, and asked if Mrs. B. was at 


| home. ‘ Yes, sir. Pray, what name shall I say ?” 


I looked in the man’s face astonished ; what is 
my name? I believe the man thonght me mad ; 
but it is literally true that during the space of 
two or three minutos I had no more idea of who 
I was than if I never existed. I did not know 


| whether I was a dissenter or a layman ; I felt as 


Sternhold or Hopkins. At last, to my great re- 
lief, it flashed across me that I was Sidney Smith. 
I heard also, of 4 clergyman who went jogging 
along the road until he came to a turnpike. 
* What is to pay ?” “Pay, sir, for what?’ asked 
the turnpike man. ‘Why, my horse, to be 
sure.’ ‘Your horse, sir! what horse? Here 
is no horse, sir!’ ‘No horse! God bless me!’ 
said he, suddenly looking down between his legs, 
“I thought I was on horseback.’—Home Journal. 





A DEAF MOTE. 

There lives in Piacenza a deaf mute of extra- 
ordi: talents, E.G. M. Moser, a native of 
Regensburg, who yntil 1850 pursued his trade as 
a shoemaker. Since then, he has abandoned the 
aw! in order to devote himself to study, and in a 
few years has learned, unassisted fitteen languages, 
living and dead, besides many dislects; he can 
write them correctly, and make himself under- 
stood in each one. He is a very ready account- 
ant, and solves the most diffteult problems with 
wonderful rapidity, by means of logarithms, of 
which he is a perfect master. He writes a good 
hand, and can with great speed write backwards 
words, entire sentences, or even a discourse. In 
1848, he fought among the insurgents at the bar- 
ricades of Vienna, and his left cheek still bears a 
scar of a sabre wound.—Piacensa Gazette. 
BARTHLY JOYS. 

Yew rightly estimate the worth 
Of Soya that live and Loree ental 
weeds we shou! 3 
<Y re uot Sowers of Paradine;” 


But wild foware on the pilgrim’s way, ' 
a cheer, yet not protract, his stay.— Anon. i 
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{onsourat.} 
MY HOME. 


Perreueenneuenees 
BY WALTER 5. DEVENS. 





1 struggle on mid hopes and fears 
O’er life's tempestuous wave, 

‘And misanthropic sobbings call 
My soul unto the grave. 


T mingle with the busy crowd, 
Intent on joy and wealth; 

‘They for s bag of earth-born dust 
Destroy their mind end health. 


Tenvy not the miser’s hoard; 
Fame {s my only shrine: 

‘To mingle with the mists to come 
Some memories of mine. 


O, ‘tis the basest sight that meets 
‘The eyes of erring man, 

To see on nought a lifetime spent— 
At most a broken spac. 


Our spirits are of noble birth, 
Bucased in caeque of clay; 

But mind and memory shat! ive 
‘Throughout an endless day. 


Bat mid these musings on the base, 
Polluted use of mind, 

Come visions of my southern home 
With golden hopes entwined; 

‘When I shall leave this hated crowd, 
And lead a life of love 

With thee, dear N—, whose angel form 
Belongs to realms above. 

‘There life and beauty ever beam 
Beneath my trailing vine, 

‘And round my happy southern home 
Magnolian tendrils twine. 

Thus may I breathe my life away, 
Dear N—, beneath thy glance; 

And soothe my mind with memory’s sway, 
Wrapt in a besuteous trance! 
rr 


{onzamrat.] 
A BLOODLESS DUEL: 
—oz,— 
THE WIFE’S STRATAGEM. 





BY MRS. M. T. CALDOR. 





Ir was during the session of the National 
Congrese—never mind the year—at a crowded 
presidential levee, that a fair, slight woman, too 
gitlishly fragile for a stranger to suspect the dig- 
nity of her position, as the wife of one of the 
most gifted and popular senators from the Sogth, 
whispered to her companion in the promenade, 
a tall, broad-shouldered man of thirty-five or 
forty yeary: 
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“Cousin George, for my father’s sake you 
must help me now. Have you not heard about 
those fiery speeches at the capitol between 
Dayton and my husband. I have been following 
every movement of theirs to-night, and I know 
there willbe a duel. Tell me what I can do to 
avert the terrible crisis?” 

The sharp anxiety betrayed in the voice 
thrilled painfully upon the listener’s ear. 

“Surely, Mary dear, your own gentle voice 
has power to still the storm of anger in your 
husband’s breast, and even if not, with all life's 
blessings about him, will he dare to risk every- 
thing for sotrivial a cqnse ?” 

The true wife flushed crimson with shame at 
the reproach her words cast upon the beloved 
one. \ 

“ Ales! so perfectly humane and upright, and 
tender in all things else, he is stubborn, and un- 
approachable upon that subject. Ihave pleaded, 
and reasoned, and adjured him, but he has never 
ceased to declare he should accept o challenge 
whenever one was sent to him. 0, how I have 
prayed for some magic power to open his eyes 
to the wickedness of such an act!” 

“Ah, Mary, a little home experience would 
soon convince hirt; once face to face with the 
sorrowful consequences, his false philosophy and 
flimsy code of honor would speedily perish before 
truth’s imperial reality.” 

She did not reply. Suddenly as they threaded 
the crowd, he felt a light trembling df the fingers 
that rested on his arm. He concluded her agita- 
tion betokened the near approach of her husband, 
but was surprised to find it occasioned by meet- 
ing face to face a lady of stately, almost imperial 
beauty. 

A very queen she seemed to have been pro- 
nounced by Nature itself, and the graceful, regal 
head was carried hanghtily, as if well aware it 
merited a weightier crown than that shining coil 
of raven hair. Notso brightly or coldly flashed 
the diamond star amid those ebon tresses, as the 
chilling glance of that large, dark eye, when jt 
fell on the sligbh fair-haired wife of Senator 
Phillips. 

A haughty bow mom the stately southern wife 
of Dayton, a startled, shivering glance from the 
gentle northerner, aud the crowd passed be- 
tween; but Mary Phillips turned her white face 
piteously to her cousin, and whispered faintly : 

“Which will it be? One of us must lay aside 
these festive robes for the widow's sombre veil. 
Which of us? © God, have mercy! which will 
it be 2” 

Singularly enough, all the circamstances about 
them had contributed to place in an antagonistic 
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position these two, universally acknowledged to 
begthe loveliest ladies in Washington. First, 
and most of all, because their husbands repre- 
sented two opposing parties in politics, and were 
each possessed of so nearly the same degree of 
talent and worth, as to place them side by side 
in the great race for the prize of the world’s re- 
nown and applause. Then they themselves had 
become rival stars, likewise, in the gay circles of 
fashion, neither permanently outshining the 
other, but each peerless in her own way, fairly 
representing the peculiar style of her northern or 
southern clime. 

Scarcely xad Mrs. Dayton’s stately form dis- 
appeared amid the throng, ere the pallor on Mrs. 
Phillips’s cheek gave place to a soft flush, irradiat- 
ing her whole countenance. 

“ George, George,” cried she, “‘ what was that 
you said to mea little time ago? Do you really 
believe a little home experience would convince 
my husband of his error? O, such a wild, dar- 
ing plan has occurred to me, and yet it seems 
like inspiration. Ican rely on you. Go gather 
every particular—the hour and place of meeting, 
and be sure and come to me before we leave. 
For me, I must see Mrs. Dayton, and speak with 
her, although I force the interview. Do not try 
to keep me. Let me go now. I tell you I be- 
lieve the way has been pointed out to me in 
answer to my prayers. You shall hear it all, 
presently.” 

Later in the evening the rival belles stood side 
by side, and Mary Phillips’s gentle face was 
sweet and calm beneath the haughty glance of 
astonished pride flung down apon her. 

“ My errand is urgent enough to excuse this 
abrupt address,” she said, half apologetically, 
“for I have come as one anxious woman surely 
may come to another who shares the same fearful 
doom that is hanging above herself. Little heed, 
then, can I pay to etiquette, or past alienation, 
and speak with you I must.” 

“To what can Mrs. Phillips refer?” was the 
distant, repelling reply. 

“To the duel your husband and mine have 
planned, even amidst to-night’s festivities,” came 
sharply and distinctly amid the confusion of 
sounds around. 

A shade of pallor on the beautiful face, a 
scarcely perceptible quiver of the haughty lip. 
That was all. 

“Well.” 

Mary Phillips gazed at her in utter wonder. 
“Nay,” retorted she, passionately, “it is not 
well. Isearth’s glory and beauty to be suddenly 
blotted out for me—the happiness of my whole 
life swept ruthlessly away by your husband’s 
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hand—and it be well? Or if my staff of strength 
is atill left for me to lean upon, must I eve the 
father of my boy, the husband I venerate for all 
that is noble and npright, disgraced and branded 
asa duellist? Great Heavens, Mrs. Dayton, 
can you for a moment encourage your husband 
in a duel?” 

The regal bead was thrown prondly back, the 
dark eyes flashed bright and clear, and unfalter- 
ingly came the reply. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Phillips, I should scarcely 
care to see my husband’s good name tarnished. 
I should despise him for a poltroon should he 
bear insult tamely, and not defend his honor, 
as a brave man should, when it is wantonly 
assailed.” 

A quick, scornful langh, strange enough from 
those gentle lips. 

“His honor! The honor of a duel! O, how 
little do you comprehend the sacred meaning of 
that word! But there is little time to argue here. 
Look you, Mrs. Dayton, it is but one side my 
words have dwelt upon. There is another, and 
Heaven be my witness, it is as terrible for me to 
think about. It is possible—nay it is probable, 
he has the firmest nerve—my husband may re- 
turn unscathed, and yours—O, God have mercy 
on us both !—what if another sun beholds your 
proud head bowed in widowhood beside a bloody 
corpse, ignobly fallen in a foolish, sinful 
cause?” 

There was an earnestness, a prophetic solem- 
nity in her manner, that thrilled the listener’s 
heart. Suddenly the barrier of pride gave way, 
a convulsive quiver relaxed the haughty lip, tears 
sprang to the glistening eyes, and the beautifal 
southerner cried, shiveringly : 

“ Hush, hush, Mrs. Phillips, you are saying 
such terrible things you frighten me!” 

“Ay, but the reality will be more terrible 
still. Mrs. Dayton, friend, sister if you will, now 
is the time for us to act as becomes true wives, 
and Christian women, would we avert the threat- 
ening cloud of agony and shame.” 

“What can I do%” asked the stately woman, 
helplessly, no longer striving to conceal her ter- 
ror and distress, and tarning appealingly to the 
slight, girlish form beside her, whose undimmed, 
serious eyes were fixed, like some poor cast- 
away’s at sea, upon some distant spock of hope, 
shining out of the distant horizon, scarcely cer- 
tain enough for cheer, and yet not vague enough 
for despondency. 

“ Let me tell you the wild hope that has flashed 
upon me. With Heaven’s help, Mrs. Dayton, 
we may yet frustrate this wretched duel, and 
accomplish a greater blessing yet, open the eyes 
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of those we love to the fearful sin and wrong 
they have contemplated.” 

She held out her hand, as she ceased, and it , 
was warmly clasped. Thus more like devoted 
sisters than the rival wives who had entered the 
little cloak room where this conversation had 
been held, in pride and coldness, they passed out, 
to mingle aguin with the crowd, and avoid euspi- 
cion of their knowledge of the coming meeting, 
rumors of which were aiready circulating in 
anxious whispers through the rooms. 

At an onusually early hour on the morning of 
the day afver the levee, a hack stopped before one 
of the private dwellings in a fashionable street, 
and two ladies, closely veiled, and wrapped in 
large gray shawls, descended hastily, and re- 
quested a private interview with the master of the 
mansion, an influential citizen, and a warm friend 
of Senator Phillips. 

His start of surprise and perplexity, when the 
veils were raised, and disclosed those pale, rarely 
beautiful countenances, deepened into sorrowfal 
dismay when their errand was unfolded. 

Full two hours of the precious time that was 
fleeting so rapidly away, was spent in argument, 
Yemonstrance and tearful pleading, and still the | 
stubborn heart of Mr. S—— was unmoved, and 
his iron will unyielding, but when he led them 
down the steps to the carriage, the little hand of 
the last slight figure he assisted in was carried 
reverentially to his lips, while he repeated, 
earnestly : 

“God bless yon, Mrs. Phillips, for the truc- 
hearted woman that you are! You have suc- 
ceeded, where ne other could have dreamed of 
moving me. You have my promise. Even 
though I lose my friend thereby, I will do as you 
propose.’’ 

A grateful glance from the swimming blue 
eyes, a feeble attempt at thanks from the quiv- 
ering lips, and the carriage turned away, to draw 
up again at another door, where the second of 
Mr. Dayton resided daring his stay in town. It 
required less persuasion here. Whatever a man 
of Mr. S——’s well-known integrity would con- 
sent to, would be right and proper for Mr. 
W—, although he added, as he shook his 
head dubiously: 

“Tam sadly afraid, ladies, your husbands will 
scarcely forgive us for making such a farce of 
this event.” 

“ Never fear, Mr. W——,”’ replied Mrs. Phil- 
lips, gravely, “but actors in real life will thauk- i 
fully exchange a tragedy for the most trivial . 
comedy. But Heaven knows, it is all serivus, 
and thrilling enough still. Only let nothiug de- 
ter you from fulfilling your sacred promise.” 





And now the youthful wives were at liberty to 
return home, and wait the approach of the 
dreaded hour. What an embrace was that with 
which they parted, who so brief a time before 
had barely exchanged the coldest civilities ! 
What a thrilling kiss, and lingering clasp of 
hands, and what true feeling lent its pathos to 
Mrs. Dayton’s voice, as she whispered warmly : 

“ Pray for us both, Mrs. Phillips, and pray that 
the heart of the proud woman you have stirred 
to better feelings, may never lose your gentle 
influence.” 





That evening as Senator Phillips unclosed the 
door of his private parlor, a radiant figure came 
flying towards him, and two soft hands impris- 
oned his tenderly, while the sweet, beaming face 
was upturned sportively for the customary kiss. 
It was given fervently, and a stifled sigh came 
with it. 

“ God bless you, my own little wife!” 

“Yes, Walter, bless me by blessing you. You 
know that is my constant prayer. And surely, 
it is generously granted us. We have health, 
prosperity, and domestic harmony. Do you 
know, I have been pondering all the day, how 
little I realized my own happiness, with your 
love my constant shield from harm. Once came 
the terrible thought that I might lose you. O, 
Walter, I dared not look at it a moment, the very 
faintest glimpse sent such a shivering despair to 
my heart. O, my Walter, what precious care 
you must take of yourself, for Charlie’s sake, 
and mine. Poor wee fellow, there he lics asleep 
on the sofa. He tried so hard to keep awake 
to say good-night to ‘dear papa,’ but even 
while he was babbling about what he should tell 
you, down fell the little heavy eyelids, and Mor 
pheus has locked them securely now.” 

She led him to the sofa, where a handsome, 
rosy boy of three summers lay curled up like a 
playful kitten, the round, rosy arms thrown up 
around the nobly-formed head, crushiug down a 
thick cluster of moist, tangled curls. Still hold- 
ing her husband’s hand, and thus compelling him 
to remain there, she remained some time, 
thoughtfally gazing down at the pretty slumberer. 

The brow of Senator Phillips grew dark with 
some swiftly gathering cloud, and there was a 
fixed, white look about his lips, that betrayed 
some powerful but sternly controlled emotion. 
Ab, what a pang struck home to the heart of 
that proud, strong man, as he stood speechless in 
that Eden of peace and love. He turned away 
abruptly. He could not bear the sight of his 
wife and child, those precious beings whose 
earthly hopes his own hand might uasi away 
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forever, that very morrow. For what? Ah, 
Senator Phillips, “a shallow reason,” said con- 
science, plainly, when you dared to speak of 
vindicating honor, and escaping the brand of 
ignominy. Well might your heart sink, a leaden 
weight, within the coward breast that dared not 
say boldly, “ My brother, I have sinned. Your 
life and mine are the Creator’s only, to save or 
to destroy, as seemeth best. Forgive and be 
forgiven.” 

No word or look of Mary Phillips betrayed her 
knowledge of her husband’s agitation, and his 
own emotion required too powerful control for 
him to detect the nervous trembling of the hand 
he held so fondly, or the wistful glance that fol- 
lowed him, when he turned awuy to hide some 
sudden spasm, called up by her innocent sllu- 
sion to past or future joys. 

Very similar was the scene at the home of the 
Daytons. 2 

“My beautiful Bella,” said the enthusiastic 
husband, “you are eclipsing yourself to-night. 
I think I never saw you looking so superbly 
beautiful as at this very moment.” 

“That is because I am anticipating the rare 
pleasure, uow-u-days, of an evening’s tete a-tete 
with you. I am getting quite jealous of political 
affairs, I assure you, they absorb so much of 
your time. The truth is, dear George, I am mis- 
erably blue, when you are out of sight. What 
should I do to lose you ultogether?” And 
dropping her head upon his shoulder, she burst 
into a passion of tears. 

Grieved and conscience stricken, he tried to 
soothe her, whispering softly : 

“ Bella, sweet wife, you are nervous. I am 
afraid you are ill. What a foolish girl sheis, to 
be sure!” And he attempted to laugh gaily, but 
gave only a ghastly glimmer of a smile, while 
she raised her drenched fuce, and said, hurriedly : 

“To tell the truth, Lhavesuch strange fancies, 
sometimes. I know how weak and foolish they 
are, but cannot conquer them. When you are 
away, everything horrible that might occur, 
comes up before me. But I will leave such a 
gloomy subject. Let me tell you, rather, how 
proud I was of you, the other day, listening to 
you in the senate chamber. How my heart 
throbbed, and exulted at every eloquent sentence 
and generous sentiment. There is one, said I, 
who is ready to stand bravely forth for the right 
of all mankind, who is at peace with all, and the 
name I share will never hear a single stain.” 

“ Bella, Bella, how foo.ishly you talk of such 
an unworthy «peciwen of mankind as your poor 
husband, whose greatest pride isthe prize he won 
when that dainty finger there accepted the plain 
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gold ring that shames those glittering diamonds 
near it.” And to hide his saddened face, and 
divert her attention, he bent over the jewelled 
hand with all a lover's fondness. 

She twisted the wedding ring thoughtfully 
around the slender finger, and said, in a musing 
tone : 

“We had an auspicious wedding that night, 
did we not? How merry your sisters were, to ste 
me 80 shy and silent, with the strange awe 1 
could not drive away. I was almost afraid to 
ptomise yes to’ the momentous question, lest my 
giddy nature should make me fail in some way. 
But how boldly you spoke, dear George. Ire 
member go well hearing the clear ringing of your 
voice above the tumult in my heart. Well you 
might be confident. There is little danger of 
your failing to love, cherish and protect your 
Isabel. No earthly temptation could make you 
peril your wifw’s happiness.” 

The agitated husband moved uneasily, dropped 
the hand he held, and then seizing it, vehem- 
ently exclaimed : 

“Bella, Beila, in mercy, stop. I am not 
worthy such a wife as you!” 

She looked up wonderingly into his face, bat 
he turned away to the window, and lifted the 
curtain, 

“ It is cloudy overhead, is it not ?” she asked 
quietly. ‘I had hoped so much for a day of 
sunshine, but I feur there will be a storm to 
morrow.” 

A low groan escaped him. “ Ay,” he mut 
tered, as he strode hastily from the room, “there 
will be a storm to-morrow !”” 





Gray and misty, bat without rain or snow, the 
appointed morning came out slowly from the 
protecting mantle of night. In lonely 
field, barren and bleak, shaded only here 
and there by a faded, moaning pine, fit render 
vous for such a deed, was gathered a group of 
gentlemen. Like the guilty wretch he felt him- 
self to be, Senator Phillips had stolen away in 
the dusk of breaking day from the chamber of 
his wife and child, little dreaming, however, 
what a shivering throb his silent kiss upon the 
pure, pale cheek had sent to his Mary’s anxious 
heart. Little dreaming now, as he stood, calm 
and haughtily erect, in outward seeming, with the 
deadly weapon in the hand her soft clesp has 
sanctified for better aims, how wild and fervent 
4 prayer was rising up for him from those sweet 
lips he loved so well. Yes, ver) calm and cool 
in outward seeming, but what a tamult raged 
within, as he received the shining pistol, handed 
by his friend, and glanced over at the pale, grave 
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face of the man before him. Was he an enemy ? 
His conscience refused to confirm the charge. 
Nay, but even were it so, without a doubt, could 
he find within his heart the slightest desire to 
injure him? He tried to recall the offence. To 
dwell upon the words that at the time had left 
such a scorpion sting. How they had dwindled 
into insignificance! A few excited words of 
personal abuse! How trivial they seemed for 
one to refuse to pardon and overlook, who might 
so soon be pleading at the Great Tribunal 
above for mercy on his own sins. If true, they 
were deserved, if false, how speedily his life of 
rectitude could show the lie. Was it for such a 
cause his audacious hand was raised against the 
life his Maker had bestowed? One by one his 
clear-eyed Mary’s arguments came up before him. 
He confessed them true, and loathed himself 
that he dared not own them audibly, and yet 
still he stood erect and silent. 

_ Yes, there they stood, those gifted, generous- 
hearted men, with pallid lips and burning eyes, 
but yet no single throb of resentment or enmity 
in either heart. Gladly would the hands, so soon 
to speed the fatal ball, have met in friendly grasp ; 
but fhe world’s dread laugh, the world’s flimsy 
code of honor, raised the potent barriers between, 
and they dared not thrust them down, though 
standing there, as they believed, to vindicate their 
manliness end bravery. Therefore, the stiff- 
frozen ground was measured off, the thrilling 
signal given, and loud reports and blinding 
smoke followed, rolling away in time to disclose 
a party of horsemen close at hand. _, 

“Fly, gentlemen, all the officers of the law are 
upon us!” cries an agitated second, and in that 
moment of confusion, not one has thought for 
anything but escape. 

The quick, fleet stepping of flying horses, and 
rumbling noise of dashing wheels upon the 
ground died off in the distance, and the lonely 
field is quiet once more. 





“What did you say to S——, Warner? In 
Heaven’s name, what did you say* That you 
saw Dayton stagger and fall after I had driven 
off? Havel killed him? O, heavens, am I a 
murderer?” 

“ Be calm, Phillips, I will go and ascertain the 
truth of the rumor.” 

Sinking back into the carriage, weaker than 
any sobbing infant, Senator Phillips waited to 
hear his doom. What a stern, haggard face he 
raised as his friend returned, slowly, reluctantly,’ 
and yet with suppressed excitement. 

“It is true, then?” esckped with a heart-wrung 
groan from the duellist. 
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“Tam afraid I must hurry you away, Phil- 
Hips, if you would see your wife before you fly to 
a place of safety.” 

“Fly? No, no, S——, I have fallen low 
enough, bat not so low as that. I have done 
the deed, and what man there is left in me will 
stay and abide the issue. The sooner the pun- 
iohment comes, the better, if it can only quiet 
this fiend of conscience within.” 

“But, Phillips, man, your wife and child. 
You must think of them.” 

A cold shiver ran through his stalwart frame. 
“Why did you not caution me before?” he 
asked, bitterly. “It is too late now. Life, love 
and honor all swept away by my own hand, up- 
raised, like Cain’s, against my brother man. 
Drive away home; home to my poor, ruined 
Mary. I thought a widow's grief might come 
upon her. I never dreamed of this!” 

He did not speak again, but remained with his 
face buried in his hands, till the carriage drew up 
before the steps of his hotel. Slowly and pain- 
fully, as if the trembling limbs of fourscore years 
supported him, he descended from the carriage. 
As he reached the portal, a tall, graceful lady 
tushed wildly forth. His pallid face grew more 
deathly still, as he recognized the agitated coun- 
tenance of Mrs. Dayton. 

“It is you, then, Mr. Phillips ?”’ cried she, al- 
most incoherently. “Tell me, then, if it be 
true, this fearful rumor they have whispered 
through the town! Have you dared raise your 
hand against my husband’s life? But where is 
he? He is not with you. O, tell me he is 
safe 7” 

Such a hollow groanfora reply. It seemed td 
shake the heartstrings of the man, as he strode 
by, and fottered up the stairs to his own apart- 
ment. His wife advanced to meet him, very 
pale, but with her own, sweet, serene smile. He 
caught her hand, and his white, dry lips moved, 
without an articulate sound, and then with a 
mighty ¢ffort he conquered the faintness that 
oppressed him, and gaid in a sharp, excited voice : 

“Mary, Mary, my pure, good wife, I took 
you from your happy home to be the angel of 
my life, to warn me from evil, and keep me from 
sin, and see what I have done! I have disre- 
garded your warnings, and refused to listen to 
your gentle pleadings. I have ruined myself, 
disgraced the name our boy must bear, and 
wrecked your happiness forever. O, Mary, 
Mary, I see it now. You were right, and I was 
a wretch to oppose my sinful reasoning to your 
purer instinct, but it istoo late. I have fought a 
duel, aid stamped upon my soal the brand of 
Cain.” 
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Sweet and holy was the shining light of those 
blue eyes, as the wife folded her arms around his 
neck. 

“ This is a sorrowful commencement, my own 
husband, and yet if your conscience is clear, wo 
can bear it cheerfully. You know what you 
have always said: that it was the only course a 
man could pursue, and he would have no cause 
for remorse, however it might result.” 

“ Hush, hush, Mary, you will drive me frantic 
if you repeat the cowardly arguments I used. 
They were false—false as the honor I dared to 
prate about. What do they avail me now, when 
he who formed the pride and joy of so many lov- 
ing hearts, a noble ornament to his native State, 
and a staunch pillar in his country’s cause, lies 
cold and lifeless in the shroud, my hand be 
dewed with the warm life blood of his generous 
heart? What was she doing here, that poor 
young thing my wicked deed has widowed? 
How bright and radiant she shone, amidst the 
crowd at the last levee, and is it my work, that 
this terrible doom has come upon her? O, 
Mary, in Heaven’s name, tell me I have not done 
this wicked deed !” 

He turned his wild, haggard face imploringly 
to hers, which paled and flushed, and paled again, 
and then seemed to him to kindle with some- 
thing of the celestial glory he had dreamed 
about, in angel visions. Instinctively he held his 
breath as she advanced, and caught his hand in 
hers.” 

“Walter, Walter, you confess it now—all the 
sin and wickedness of daelling? Tell me again 
that you do, so I shall be sure you forgive my 
daring stratagem.” 

She paused, arrested by a sudden hurrying on 
the stairs without, a quick, light footstep, fol- 
lowed by a heavier tread, and immediately the 
opening door disclosed the tear-drenched face of 
Mrs. Dayton. 

“« May he come in ?” whispered she, anxiously. 
“TI cannot bear it. He is so utterly wretched it 
will break my heart to keep him so a moment 
longer.” 

Mary Phillips’s voice was thrilling in its 
solemnity, as she turned to her husband, who 
had stood in speechless dismay at sight of the 
intruder. 

“O, Walter, Walter Phillips, vain and useless 
have been my earnest, heartfelt petitions, as well 
as our faithful pastor’s righteous remonstrance 
and rebuke. You were obdurate and firm, yet 
see how this one hour of seeming reulity has 
scattered to the winds your fulse and flimsy 
creed. Thank God that from this day you see 
the character of a duellist in its true light. My 
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husband, my Walter, forgive your wife, that she 
had dared to circumvent your plans, and forced 
you to become—O, God be thanked, no duellist, 
no murderer—but a true Christian man, who shall 
confess from his inmost heart, ‘that vengeance 
belongeth to the Lord, and He alone shall repay. 
See, Walter, here is your reward.’”” 

She unclosed the door, caught the hand of the 
pallid, sorrowful man who leaned without,scarcely 
daring to lift his eyes to hers, and led him joy- 
fully forward. What sudden starts! What ve- 
hement words! Ay, and what blinding tears 
of thankegiving and gratitude, fulling over manly 
cheeks, as the rival senators, the whilom oppo- 
nents, in a mortal quarrel, grasped hands, instead 
of deadly weapons, in a clasp, whose friendliness 
and brotherly love death only in future could 
chill or alienate. 

Mary Phillips, meanwhile, had stolen away, 
and quietly returned with the waiting friends, the 
anxious seconds, who came in, hesitating and 
doubtful as to the result of the ruse they deemed 
so unpardonable. Easily were they re-assured at 
the first glimpse of those brightened faces. 

“And are you sure, Phillips, you quite forgive 
me for removing the balls, and cheating you into 
supposing poor Dayton finished up?” asked Mr. 
S——,, once more, after the agitated explanations 
had been required and given. ‘ You know how 
irresistible that little wife of yours can be. Hang 
me if I believe I could ever get up a duel of my 
own after those solemn words of hers !”” 

Senator Phillips tarned where his Mary was 
bending over her boy, to hide the relieving tears 
excitement had hitherto forbidden to flow, and 
said, as well as his tremulous voice of thrilling 
tenderness would allow : 

“My wife, to you we owe this joyful termina- 
tion of what seemed so terrible a tragedy. No 
words can thank you now, yet be sure your gen- 
tle influence can never fail again. Wee will trust 
that other husbands are more easily convinced of 
their sinful sentiments, if not, pray Heaven they 
may be saved, like me, by such a wife and such a 
stratagem.” 





LIMITED EXPERIENCE. 


In former times men knew “by experience” 
that the earth stands still and the sau rises and 
sets. “ Common-rense” taught them that there 
could be no antipudes, since men could not stand 
with their heads downward, like flies on the ceil- 
ing. “ Experience ” taught the King of Bantam 
that water can never become solid. The “ex- 

rience” of some wise men resembles the learn- 

ing of a man who has turned over the pages of 

many books without ever having learned tu read; 
and their so-called “common-sense ”’ is often, in 
reality, nothing elso than common prejudice. 
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AUTUMN MUSINGS. 


BY WENDELL P. HOW. 








‘The summer flowers are fading, 
And shed their rich perfume; 

‘The autumn leaves are strewing 
A gariand roand the tomb— 


Where love and light are sleeping, 
Wrapped tn the cold embrace 

Of the dank ground that presses on 
Hee crumbling, mouldering face. 


O, how I wept in sadness, 
Aud mourned my bitter doom, 
That had consigned her lovely form 

To the cbill, dreary tomb! 


T thought of the glorious eve, 
But twelve short months ago, 
When I had told my earnest love 

In accents mild and low; 


And how the crimson, mantling blush 
Stole to her marble brow: 

She loved—what bliss was in that word! 
But all is altered now. 

‘Then, in the hopeless, ebveriess gioow, 
My heart forever sank 

Into the realm of brooding night, 
Where hover vapors dank. 

But now I see beyond the mist, 
Upon the other shore; 

Bhe stands there with a golden crown— 
Bhe only went before. 
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“WALNUT RIDGE.” 
_ A STRANGE GHOST STORY. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 





CHAPTER I. 


A NEW LIFE. WANTED—A FARM. 
Ricnarp T. Pemsroxe he wrote his name, 
but all his companions called him Dick Pem- 
broke, and he’ was just the merriest, handsomest, 
wittiest beau in New York, but by no means a 
conceited fopling was Dick; but just vain 
enough to dress in the best taste, in the height of 
fashion to show off his elegant figure, to play the 
gallant sufficiently to fascinate all the belles, and 
to lounge into le foyer of Tho Academy, with 
that nonchalant ease, which made his copyists 
ready to strangle themselves with envy. He 
was the embodiment of that strange species—the 
fashionable young man of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. His parents had died while he was young, 
leaving him upon his majority the recipient of a 
17 
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large fortune. His guardians, fond, foolish men, 
thought that their charge could not receive an 
education befitting a gentleman in America, 80 
they mast needs send him to a foreign school— 
somewhere near Cheater, England—a course 
which in our own experience we have observed 
has confirmed many who were fools before, and 
perpetuated a race of pompous blockheads to 
bore simple-minded people with their (said block- 
heads’) insufferable stupidity. But in the case of 
Dick Pembroke he had so much native goodness, 
and his heart was so large and genial, and his 
early remembrances of his dear home in New 
York were so vivid, that even after he had grad- 
uated in England, and travelled extensively upon 
the continent, he returned to his native country 
with that pleasure which is only known to the 
returned wanderer ; and although by his travels 
his prejudices were conquered, his notions were 
enlarged, his views extended, and many useful 
sciences learned, which books can never teach or 
pedants show, still he never verified Cowper's 
lines in the famous Progress of Error, 

“(How much s dunce, that has been sent to roam, 

Excels a dunce that has been kspt at home.” 

Richard Pembroke was just twenty-five. And 
his experiences had been large for a man of that 
age. Educated, travelled, wealthy, handsome, 
whole-hearted and witty, it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, that he was a lion in the select circles in 
which he moved, and many were the delicious 
snares which beauty set for this rara avis, but in 
which the wily bird never was entrapped. And 
at the age of twenty-five, Richard Pembroke was 
as heart-free as any young, handsome man of the 
world can be, who has passed before the witch- 
ing batteries of dark eyes, smiling lips, tender, 
bewildering hand-pressings and surreptitious 
foot-tappings, and yet not to have surrendered at 
discretion. Had Dick Pembroke been merely a 
selfish, courted man of fashion who indulged in 
rich attire, extravagant fiirtations, luxurious 
living and expensive friends, he might still te 
this day have been nothing more; but as he had 
a vein of good judgment and common sense 
permeating his lighter character, like a vein of 
rich quartz through a barren hillside, he all at 
once awoke to the consciousness that he was 
leading, if not a wicked, at least an aimless life, 
and he determined while yet in life’s morning te 
cast off the enervating pleasures and sycophan- 
tic, useless friends which he had indulged him- 
self with; the former he had used to kill time, 
the latter to assist him in doing it. © 

He now was forming new resolves how he 
should commence the better life which he was 
determined to inaugurate. Should he travel again ? 
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O, no! a¢ least, not yet, for he thought of the 
desires he once had to reach his home and friends ; 
desides this, there were wanting those bright imag- 
inings with which we are wont to invest the 
ideas of a visit to the Old World, and which he, 
having torn aside the veil of romance, could not 
deck his thoughts again with such sweet, illusive, 
gauzy drapery ; all was real—as it was. Should 
he devote himself to some science, and poring 
over musty books, and experimenting with 
strange chemicals, develop and discover to the 
world some wonderful agent which should be 
hailed with delight by the economists of nations ? 
No, no! not that. Should he turn author? 
Write a book of travels? No! every fool who 
can find a publisher does that. Should he turn 
to that noblest first occupation of man—furming— 
the tilling of the soil ? 
‘+ Make his corn and cattle bis only care 
Aud bis supreme delight a country fair?” 

And then he thought of the substantial, quiet 
Pleasures of such a life, the health from labor 
springing, and then the perfect contentment 
which would open the soarce of every joy—far 
from the world’s jarring bustle free, amid the 
scented fields. He thought of all these things, 
and his cheeks glowed more ruddily with the 
thoughts; he smiled as thongh he almost felt 
the sweet, odorous breezes wafted towards him 
over banks of sweet flowers and the stacks of new 
mown hay, and gathering some of the musical 
murmurs of the tiny brooks over which it sweeps 
towards him, with soft caresses flinging his long 
brown hair over his firmer checks, his brighter 
eyes. He almost shouted—here then was some- 
thing to imagine, here then was real joy. His 
choice was made. He would buy a farm, and 
whilst he might indulge in all his intellectual 
pleasures, he would be a worker. Glorious 
thought ! at last one of the world’s workers. 

But Dick Pembroke was hard to please in the 
choice of a homestead ; he had pictured to him- 
selfa charming cottage-built hoase, almost smoth- 
ered with creeping vines and flowers, situated 
upon a slight eminence, where rich sloping fields 
shoald delight the eye upon every side, a mur- 
muring brook meandering through mysterious 
avenues of pines, and a broad river to be seen in 
the distance, over whose waters he could skim 
with his fuiry-like yacht on the warm sumnmer 
afternoons. But this kind of a home it was 
difficult to find. Of course, in the a‘ivertisements 
of the New York papets, there were scores of 
such for sale, with every nataral beauty improved 
by the art and taste of man, where the flelds were 
60 rich and productive, and the yearly increase 
80 large, that new buildings had to be constantly 
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erected to store the golden grain, and stack the 
sweet hay and sheaved straw; but upon inspec- 
tion, these model farms would dwindle down into 
very profitless, impoverished estates. The mod- 
ern built house with all the latest ‘‘ improve- 
ments,” would become a crazy tumble-down 
tenement, with props to keep the structure from 
fulling. The “commodieus and extensive out- 
buildings” would be exceedingly primitive in 
structure, consisting for the most part of stakes 
driven into the ground, upon which dilapidated 
rails were laid for joists, upon which cedar boughs 
were heaped for an inexpensive roof, which 
would furm ‘extensive cow sheds,” around a 
log barn which would look to have been built 
specially for a rat harbor, instead of a protection 
and comfort for such useful animals as horses. 
“The wells of fine spring water were oftentimes 
situated in not very romantic della, the locality 
approached through dark, luxurious grass, dis- 
agreeably suggesting the idea of snakes, and the 
croaking inhabitants of the springs seemed to in- 
timate by their absolute possession, that they 
were not frequently stirred up. The “rich 
meadow lands” were oftentimes unmitigated 
marshes, and the “satabrious healthy country ” 
was celebrated for that very common but de- 
cidedly anromantic disease, “ the ague and fever,” 
with the painfal consciousness predominating, 
that you could not possibly take a walk out, bat 
what you were sure to meet a rueful-looking 
neighbur, who would dismally inform you that 
“Tt was his day!” and who after having reli- 
giuusly received “‘ his sweat” was preparing with 
an indescribabie, calm, but (in those districts) 
usual philosophy to go to work again. 

After myriad experiences of this order, Rich- 
ard Pembroke was quite disgusted in looking 
after “‘ places,” and although not one jot abating 
his enthusiasm, he determined to bide bis time, 
and not rashly purchase for the purpose of set- 
tling ; but fate determined for him what he found 
80 difficult to decide for himself. He received a 
rattling note from his volatile friend, Harry 
Marsbull, who had forsaken city life long before, 
and was then leading a farmer's life in a pic- 
taresyue portion of Maryland. Hurry’s letter, 
having exhansted all the gossip of his neighbor 
houd, caus concluded : 

—“ But, my dear fellow, I never was hap- 
pier in my life; to you, who are enjoying all ie 
pleasures of a gay, city life, I say that there is 


nothing nobler, more soul-sutisfying, than the 
independent, healthy pursuit of this ‘first oceu- 
pation.’ it may seem prosy to you, it is heaven 
tome. I know you must be dreaufully wearied 








with your operas, Champagne suppers, insipid 
dinners cease flirtations and faultless toile.s ; 
I have had a chance to try both, and ta thou 
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sand to one, I select this. I miss oftentimes the 
companionship of yourself and a few other choice 
friends, but I know you are not complimented 
when I say Isolace myself with my ‘imported ’ 
Durhams, rare ‘Southdowns’ and Chester and 
China hogs; but to be serious, come down and 
pay me a visit next week. I can’t promise you 
a fase worthy of Apicius, such as Delmonico or 
that dear Mullet at the clab house used to set us, 
bat I will not be such a as to doom you 
to interminable fiitches of bacon—but Aunt 
Marty shall exercise her best powers to produce 
you her lightest omelettes and patties, her most 
ravishing pancakes and incomparable jellies. 
Come, end aithough I cannot ask the gey Spratt 
ar the witty Natt to meet you, whose bon mots 
shall sparkle as we sip our wine (I have some 
genuine Omartagn left yet) I can at least guar- 
antee yon good John Furrow, who is great on 
ditches, and modest Samuel Beech, our great 
oracle for sly vegetables, and perhaps dovetail 
in the party, Amalek Ward, who drinks nothing 
bat whiskey, and man: always to be drank 
after soup. And then, I do not despair of mak- 
ing you a neighbor of miae besides—shere is a 
charming old farm here, called the ‘Dairy’ (E 
hate the name, for everybody has the ‘Duiry’), 
which is for sale. I know you will fall in love 
with the quaint, old Revolationary house, so I 
want you to doff the fine linen and broadcloth, 
don your homely woolens, and come lovk after 
your estute——” 


Thus chatted Harry Marshall to his friend, and 
the next train Dick Pembroke was en route for 
Maryland ; but he had a plan of his own in view, 
and he did not intend to spoil it by acquainting 
his friend Marshall with it—but he was deter- 
mined to see this “ Dairy,” and perhaps present 
himself to his delighted friend as his near neigh- 
bor. He therefore travelled quietly to Mary- 
land, and was conveyed from the railroad sta- 
tion nearly to his destination by stage, the driver 
of which was one of those chatty, companionable 
fellows who sem born just fo fill such stations, 
from whom he learned all about the country, the 
formers, the crops and a good deal about his old 
friend Marshall. 

“Why, sir, d’ye see Me.-Marshall,” the driver 
would say, “ be just.makes the best farmer for a 
gentleman, in all these parts. It would do you 
good to see his machines—” 

“ Machines !” fiom Pembroke, wonderingly. 

“Yes, sir. His mowers, corn-shellers, seed- 
sowers, and—” 

“O yes, yes! But tell mo,” Pembroke sudden- 
ly exclaimed, as they drove by a fine old wood, 
and could zee a large house and extensive white- 
washed outbuildings in the distance, “ what farm 
is that 2” 

“O, that’s nothing, sir.” 

“Nothing?” asked his inquirer, with surprise. 

“No, sir, only Walnut Ridge—the other's the 
farm.” 
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“ Why, what do yon mean? Surely that is a 
very pretty place, and there looks to be consider- 
able land about it.” 

“Well, sir, you see the Dairy Farm yonder, 
with the big brick hause on the hill there, that is 
8 tract, sir, of over a thousand. acres, and Wal- 
nat Ridge is only a little slice now—but it isa 
sad story, sir,” added the driver, with a good 
deal of feeling. 

“What is that?” asked Pembroke, curiously, 
and not a little amused at the man’s lugubrious 
countenance. 

“Why, sir, old Gaybrooke—he used to be 
Colonel Gaybrooke when he lived in the big 
house—owned the whole of the Dairy at one 
time, and lived like a gentleman. 0, sir, I re- 
member when the house was crowded with lots 
of company from Baltimore—there was driving 
and riding, hunting foxes and duck shooting, 
parties and suppers, no end to ’em, and the old 
colonel was as courtly as a king, everybody liked 
him, and he had the best lot of niggers in Har. 
ford, and the farm was like a garden-patch, it 
was, sir. Well, all at once it was whispered the 
old man was in trouble, that he had signed notes 
for other people which he had to pay. Then he 
tried to sell part of the estate, and as money was 
very scarce then, he could not raise enough by 
this means, Well, it was advised that he should 
sell off a few head of his niggers, but the old 
man loved them too much for that, and he said 
‘his boys should have a home while he had one.” 
But Gaybrooke grew sadder and sadder, and he 
commenced to neglect the place ; the fences tum- 
bled down and weren’t put up again, and the 
Dairy wasn’t halfcropped. To make a long 
story short, the sheriff at last got hold of every- 
thing, and the whole place was bought for a 
song, and they soon after moved to Wulnat 
Ridge, just at the end there of the estate. The 
man who purchased the farm soon moved upon 
it with his family, but they didn’t stay there long, 
for they declared it was haunted, that footsteps 
could be heard all over the house at night, and 
windows slamming awful.” 

And the driver’s eyes got bigger as he was tell- 
ing it. 

“Since then these folks have been trying to 
sell it, sir, but 1 obody will live there. But it’s 
& great pity for the old place to go down so, and 
more, for that matter, for poor old Guaybrooke 
and his daughter ” 

“ Daughter—ah, he has a daughter, then ?” 

We are afraid Dick Pembroke was not interest- 
ed in Walnat Ridge fully till then. 

“O yes, sir,” continued this budget of news, 
“as pretty a thing as there is in the country. 
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Ah, it must be a change for her, what with gov- 
ernesses at home, dancing and music-masters, 
horses and her own servants, she must feel it 
sharp, sir—very sharp. Did you say, sir, you 
were going all the way up to Churchville?” 

“No; I think I will alter my mind, and take 
aramble over this old farm. Your account has 
interested me.” 

“ What, not over the house?” said the driver, 
with real concern in his tones. 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“ Well, sir—well—Who-a! Ho-o!—you know 
best, of course. But I wouldn’t go into that 
house—no, not if you would plug this whipstock 
with gold. I wouldn’t—” 

Pembroke smiled at the driver's extravagant 
ideas of being bribed to enter the haunted house, 
but laughing gaily, he bounded from the stage, 
shouted a good-by, and darted through the 
crazy old gateway directly towards Walnat 
Ridge. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE MYSTERIOUS INTRUDER. 


Arter Pembroke left the communicative driv- 
er, he strolled along leisurely towards the smaller 
buildings which had been described to him as 
Walnut Ridge, and he could not but be pleased 
with the beauty of the scenery surrounding him. 
At the left, upon a gentle rise, were the neat- 
looking buildings on the Ridge. Before him the 
quaint, sombre-looking house of the main farm, 
built of good solid English brick, and looking as 
staunch now as it was in seventeen hundred and 
something, when it was put up; on all sides the 
beautiful fields sloping towards the dark woods 
on one side, and to the broad, placid river beyond, 
on the other. Way off in the distance, amidst 
picturesque groups of pines, which from his po- 
sition almost looked impenetrable, the clay chim- 
neys of “quarter” houses loomed above their 
waving tops, and the cheerful songs of the ne- 
groes at work were borne fuintly to his ears. On 
every side the fields were rich with golden grain, 
or the tall grass intervening and looking like 
beds of emeralds; the pleasant quiet, that sooth- 
ing, dreamy stillness in the air, that feeling of 
peace and repose which the country always 
brings to him who is satiated with the bustle, 
glitter and pomp of the world of the cities, in 
this hour pervaded the soul of Pembroke, and 
he felt almost sad that he was so near the house 
at Walnut Ridge, he longed so much to stroll 
listlessly, carelessly along, his feet straying into 
pleasant, untrodden paths, almost without his 
thoughts controlling them. 
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But he stood before the door of the house st 
Walnut Ridge. All was quiet in and about the 
house, the buzzing of the flies only relieving the 
dead quiet everywhere; but he had scarcely 
placed his hand upon the door to knock, when a 
fierce-looking terrier monster flew from behind 
the wood-pile, and with dreadful bark, and a 
prodigal display of teeth, seemed disposed to 
test the tenderness of the stranger’s calf, who 
found now that he would be fully occupied in 
preventing that disagreeable action. He seized a 
short stick of wood and parried off the fierce 
tasks ably, but the animal was indefatigable, and 
attacked at all points, and there is no doubt but 
what he would have succeeded in beating in the 
outposts and taking the fort by storm, had not 
an ally unexpectedly arrived in the person of an 
imbecile-looking colored boy, who had only to 
shout: 

“Hil bi! Snap—hi—be off wid you!” for 
the dog to creep sullenly, and by his mournfal- 
looking eyes and voracious mouth, we risk but 
little in saying, regretfully, away. 

But this charitable action performed, said 
darkey seemed to think his politeness should 
cease, for he stood regarding the heated and puf- 
ing stranger with curious eyes, and at last opened 
his wonderful mouth, from the depths of which 
issued, as from some caverned recess, a most dis- 
cordant laugh. 

“Hi-yi! Soap come a-near—hab you. Hi! 
Ha, ha, ho, ho!” 

“You rascal, what are you laughing st?” said 
the poor, provoked citizen. “ J’ll teach you.” 
And he made a bound, caught the darkey by the 
neck, and had given him three or four hearty 
cuffs before the negro was aware that he was 
caught, and it was now evident the poor black 
was but half-witted, for although he had a heary 
body, his head was diminutive and illy formed, 
and the instant he had received Pembroke’s cafis, 
he slunk down upon the earth, doubled himself 
up in a most ludicrous shape, and utiered suche 
baby-like, pitifal yell, that had notite sound been 
so comical, his chastiser would really have been 
sorry for what he had done. He was upon the 
point of raising him up, and felt vexed enough to 
give him another cuff for his childishness, when 
@ hand was laid lightly upon his arm. He turned 
around impatiently and met a pair of most beso 
tiful brown eyes gazing reproachfully at him. 

“Mias—ma’am—I beg your pardon,” he 
stammered. 

“Don’t whip that poor boy, sir,” the owner of 
the brown eyes said. “‘ He is not exactly right, 
and has had trouble enoagh, poor fellow!” 

“O, miss, I really beg pardon. 1 came over 
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to look at the ‘Dairy,’ when the dog attacked 
me, and after the boy called him off, he aroused 
my anger by laughter; but I am very sorry— 
very.” 

The young lady received his intended rpology 
coolly enough, indeed, and theh invited him into 
the house to see her father, who would show him 
the farm. He followed her in, feeling very mean 
and properly ashamed of himself, and could any 
abasement been found which would have removed 
the remembrance of his conduct from the beau- 
tiful girl’s mind, we are sure at that moment 
Dick Pembroke would have accepted it. Mr. 
Gaybrooke soon received the stranger, and with 
stately courtesy showed him all over the place. 
But what charmed Pembroke particularly, was 
the remarkable looking house, with its wide halls, 
the high windows and lofty ceilings—the former 
with the deep, old-fashioned casements—the an- 
cient looking stairways, the wainscotted rooms all 
indicative of an age passed away. Then the 
cellars and the heavy archways of solid stone, 
and the grand, grim old fire-places before which 
our Revolutionary grandmothers have hob- 
nobbed perhaps, the curious carvings and heavy 
mouldings along the ceilings, and everything 
massive and solid as stone, brick, and well-sea- 
soned heavy wood could make it. The wide loft 
or attic, through the centre of which the chim- 
ney passed—and this attic being unplastered, the 
great weight of the beams and trusses used in the 
construction of the noble old building could be 
contrasted with the flimay structares of the pres- 
ent day—all these things charming Pembroke 
more than the broad stretch of beautiful land 
and the glorious proapect of the noble Bush 
River ; for he was looking upon the building as a 
relic of the Revolutionary era, and with some- 
what of an antiquarian’s eye. He became the 
owner of the Dairy Farm, and we will shortly tell 
the reader why he called it Walnut Ridge. 





The autumn following the summer of Rich- 
ard Pembroke’s purchase, he eame down from 
New York to take up his residence in the haunted 
mansion of the Dairy. During the summer he 
had extensive repairs going on about all the out- 
buildings, but he allowed no Vandal hand to 
touch a colamn, or disturb a moulding of the 
old brick mansion-house—that was sacred prop- 
erty. The neighbors far and near were canvass- 
ing the new proprietor. Many pronounced him 
a blockhead, more, a foolhardy, daring young 
man, to suppose he could dwell in peace in the 
haunted house, when so many brave men had 
been terrified beyond endurance. But the fact is, 
Dick Pembroke cared not a whit about ghosts 
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or goblins; he was as braye as a lion, above all 
superstition, and was proceeding to make himself 
comfortable as rapidly as possible—but he had 
some secret, very secret plans of his own, which 
we cannot divulge just now. 

And when the brown autumn came, Richard 
Pembroke moved to warm, genial Maryland. 
What though the dead leaves strewed the shaded 
walks, and cracked and rustled crisply beneath 
his bounding step? What though the sweet wild 
flowers were withered and pale, and through the 
dim woods which loomed up beyond the brown 
meadows the winds bleak and cold were dying 
witha moan? What though the frost hung 
blackening on the shrubs, and the dewdrops fell 
from them in frozen showers, and the many-hued 
leaves upon every tree and bush blended the gay 
and beautifal, the mournful and the tender ?— 
His heart was as fresh and green as summer with 
her bright flowers and singing birds, for he was 
conscious of a more tender heart, a more en- 
larged sonl, a sweeter hope, a brighter faith. 
He was living in a delicious dream. Should he 
awake, it would be with a fearful shudder, a 
spasm which would rend his heart, destroy his 
hope and blast his faith, May he not awake! 
Ah, it ia very sweet to love—and Richard Pem- 
broke was in love. 

In love with beautiful little Milly Gaybrooke. 
And she was worthy the affection of any man, 
and had not cruel fortune deserted her father, 
crowds of suitors would have been bowing at 
her shrine. Aa it was, she had been obliged to 
refuse two offers from young men who were all 
very well—guod farmers who understood the ap- 
plication of lime and bone-dust thoroughly, but 
unfortunately lacked a very mysterious and not 
easily to-be-defined requisite—soul ; who had no 
sympathies for any disease greater than the “ hol- 
low horn” or “ potato rot,” and would by no 
means think of procuring a wife to perform any 
purer, higher, nobler duties, than to milk cows, 
make butter, and drop corn in busy season if 
help was shor® And they asked Milly to marry 
them in mach the same way as they would bid 
for a puir of short-horns, and were refused, as we 
before remarked ; for, although their adversity 
had taught poor Milly proper humility, she could 
not quite crush out the seeds of her early educa- 
tion, and choke out the refinement of heart and 
feeling which was innate. 

She had always treated Pembroke with polite- 
ness, bat yet with a dignified coldness, which 
tanght him she expected, if he recognized her at 
all—he, the rich proprietor—it must be as his 
equal, and at the same time conveyed to bim, 
when he addressed her tenderly, that she would 
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not be foolish enough to etigags in any flirtation. 
Brave heart! Strong, womanly faith! respect 
follows in thy train. And now the elegant man 
of the world, he who was wealthy and travelled, 
and could select with confidence the brightest 
gem from out the glittering casket of the elite of 
cities, was timid as a woman when he approached 
that simple country maiden, and feared and trem- 
bled lest she might despise him. He dreamed 
of her, whispered her name tenderly to the chill 
autumn winds, almost hoping their harsh gales 
would carry it to her more softly than he spoke 
it; blushed when they met like any bumpkin, 
and if her dress touched his, would think how 
delicious the slightest contact of the beloved was, 
and go home to the grim old house, and sitting 
in the deep embrasure of the window, with the 
cold moonlight gliding into the deep corners, 
lighting up some strange carved head or shape, 
he would dream of her as tenderly and fondly as 
any school boy, and then run off into a thousand 
wild fancies of “how complete would this old 
house be if she were here, if she could but occupy 
this seat by me, and her merry, musical voice 
sound through these wide halls.” And then he 
would dash to the blazing fire in the wide fire- 
place, light the lamps, expel the melancholy 
moonlight, and smoke religiously until nearly 
midnight, and tumble through the night with un- 
quiet dreams, but with all he could not forget the 
fairy Milly. 

* But the spirits which haunted the old house. 
Did not Pembroke hear the strange noises which 
it was alleged drove all its former occupants from 
the premises? He did, reader, and night after 
night did he seek a solution of the mystery, but 
without throwing any light upon the subject. At 
various hours of the night would he be startled 
from a quiet slumber by dull, creaking noises, 
like the drawing back of some old panel from its 
unused case, or the flashing of strange, flickering 
lights through the chamber, which would pen- 
etrate the shadows here and there, and then sud- 
denly disappear, permeating the darkness and 
then gradually melting in the gloom ; then the 
sound of footsteps coming and going as though 
in ordinary occupation, coming nearer and near. 
er, then ceasing suddenly. On several occasions 
he had searched every nook and comer of the 
spacious habitation, expecting at each'moment 
to come suddenly upon the mysterious noctarnal 
intruder, yet no traces could be found of any 
haman being who could possibly make such 
noises as he heard. But still, at such times he 
would instinctively feel that come presence was 
near—at times he fancied he felt a human breath 
upon his cheek. But when he paued aad 
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searched, his blood would ran cold to find him- 
self the only human being awake and ‘restless, 
wandering at dead of nightia this mansion, with 
his flickering light casting strange shadows over 
the grotesque mouldings, and carved ancient 
heads and figures; each one of which seemed at 
such times to be endowed with myriad eyes, each 
one of which would start and blink and glare 
upon him. 

Bat still, when daylight came, and the broad, 

genial sunlight penetrated his spacious chambers, 
he would laugh at his foolish fears, and vow that 
no ghosts or hobgoblins should drive him from 
the neighborhood of her whom he loved so dearly. 
But when night again came round he grew un- 
easy, and prolonged the hoars in the lower parts 
of the house considerably before he retired to his 
chamber. 
- It was a blustering, windy night in the latter 
part of October. Dick Pembroke felt uncom- 
monly lonely upon this night, and pictured to 
himself a thousand times the figure of Milly 
Gaybrooke gracing the comfortable vacant chair 
upon the opposite side of the fireplace, her plump, 
round arms nestled among the downy soft cush- 
ions, her fair, oval face with the faint color grow- 
ing into deep, happy blushes as her soft, brown 
eyes looked fondly upon him. Him—faugh! 
He knew he was growing sentimental as a sixteen- 
year-old boarding-school miss, but had she not 
spoken to him 60 kindly to-day? Had not she 
relaxed somewhat her coldness? No, Richard 
T. Pembroke—no! And the fire cracked the 
negative fiercely out to him, as the last spark 
died upon the hearth, and he had to go to bed, 
miserable bache'or, to get rid of solitude. No 
lighte—no fire—if possible no thoughts. 

He ascended into his chamber, and after retir- 
ing and making himself generally wretched with 
his thoughts, not one of which originated in com- 
mon sense, was invested with judgment, or end- 
ed in resolution, he fell into an uneasy slumber. 
Is must have been midnight when he awoke, for 
the old brass clock in the dining-room below, had, 
with an eccentricity habitual to it, just struck 
twenty, and he gazed around him timidly, for he 
seemed to feel that unaccountable presence, 
which the most of us have experienced without 
being able to define how our belief originates, and 
yet we are certain that there is a wakefal, human 
observer by, as that we have no reason to believe 
80 from optical evidence. Se Richard Pembroke 
felt, and he peered cautiously towards the fire- 
place. There, the backlog was still burning ia 
a smouldering, defiant sort of way, and ever and 
anon condescended to throw a fitful light acroas 
the wainscoting, from which Pembroke could 
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make out a dim tracary of old beading, which 
seemed to support eome pietures that he had 
hung there. Then all was obscure again, and 
sleeping, waking, and dozing off again, Pembroke 
must have passed another half hour. He awoke 
partially, stupidly once more. Hegvens! what 
a sight he beheld! When his eyes unclosed, and 
took in with a waking man’s glance the objects 
in the room, they rested upon a figure standing 
nearly over him; a light (it seemed to bea 
small lantern) was held close to his head, partly 
aside, and flashed a bright, blinding beam fall 
into his eyes, and scarcely conld he compre- 
hend his position, ere the figure turned and 
seemed to float rather than walk to the opposite 
side of the large apartment. Isa moment Pem- 
broke had recovered his presence of mind; he 
sprang quickly from his bed and darted upon 
the intruder. He could not escape him now—he 
was almost to the side of the apartment. Pem- 
broke reached forth his hand to seize the strange 
visitor by a long cloak that he wore, when sud- 
denly, without a word, with an unusual, excited 
motion, the pursued seemed to toach some secret 
spring in the wainscotting, it flew wide apart 
with a slight, creaking noise, and before the be- 
wildered Pembroke could recover bis surprise, 
the panels shut with a click in his face, much 
the same as we have ecen traps in pantomimes, 
and sileace rcigued as profound as though the 
stillness of night had never been disturbed by any 
weird presence. 

A light was struck, and every portion of the 
wainscoting critically examined, bat not one ir- 
regular surface could be detected, or any portion 
moved, and the next day was spent in as fruitless 
endeavors as the previous night. Here then, was 
a mystery. And when Pembroke considered it, 
he had no difficulty in deciding that his strange 
visitor was a human being, and had no doubt 
that it was geome decplaid plot to cause the de- 
sertion of the Dairy for some nefarious purpose, 
and he determined now to watch with zeal for the 
return of his miduight visitor, that he might 
bring him to a strict account. He confided his 
plans to none; apon himself he took all the dan- 
ger, and providing himself with a good sword 
and an incomparable “Colt’s patent,” he felt 
himeelf quite able to meet and overeome any 
common adversary. Faithfally did he watch 
night after night—no reappearance, until his 
haggard face began to attest how his lose of rest 
‘was injuring him; but still he was determined 
to keep his vigil. It was now nearly three weeks 
since the strange intrasion. _A bitter cold night 
in November, enow had fallen during the day, 
and as Pembroke had taken a loag walk before 





he dined, he fel unuswally fatigaed, and about 
twelve o’clock his head fell upon his arms, resty 
ing upon the round table in front of the fire in 
hia room, and he slept soundly, very soundly 
from pure exhaustion. In about an hour he 
awoke suddenly with his hands upon his pistol, 
and there before him, right at his bedside, wea 
the cloaked figure standing motionless. He waa 
petrified. He raised his weapon—sbould he fire ¥ 
No, not upon an unarmed man. He arose from 
the table, his form was quivering with excite- 
ment, his long, curling hair was in disorder 
around his handsome face. Still the figure stood 
like stone, his back towards the advancing Pem- 
broke, and the long, dark cloak folded around 
him, while the light which was in the figure’s 
hand played on the empty bed. So still, so quiet, 
surely this was nota human soul. Pembroke 
crept towards him like a tiger about to bound 
upon his prey, his fingers closing about the batt 
of his revolver with a nervous grip. He glanced 
upon the floor as he advanced—there wus snow 
upon the carpet! Now he was sure he had a. 
living man to deal with, he ground out these 
words beneath his set teeth, in angry excitement: 

“Villain! I have you at last !” 

Still almost motionless, the figure stood like a 
grim iron statue, if we except a shudder which 
ran through his frame, as Pembroke spoke; but 
instead of tarning and confronting him, or dying, 
he moved quietly, slowly, away from the bedside, 
as softly and noiselessly aa though wading through 
down. Pembroke fell back ; he was awe struck ; 
there was something dreadful in all this. Slow- 
ly, mournfully the figure moved around that. 
room, stopping at intervals and uttering such 
a deep, meluncholy sigh, that it was grievous to 
hear it, so exquisitely sad it seemed, while Rich- 
ard Pembroke, who a moment before was the. 
furious man, was melted by such a tender 
sound of mournful heart-grief. Spellbound he 
watched the walker, as he approached more rapid- 
ly the side where he last disappeared. His pistol 
was now hanging in his nerveless grasp, down 
by his side, and the intruder might almost have 
struck him to the ground without resistance, so 
much was he affected by the strange power of 
this person and hia movements. But now the 
dark-rohed stranger had reached the portion of 
the room from which his last exit was made, the 
spring was pressed, the panels flew open, and in 
another instant the figure wonld pass through. 
Bus Pembroke seemed to, recover his senses, ha 
sprang forward rapidly, the pistol fell from his 
hand, and in fulling the trigger was struck violent- 
ly agaunet the sharp edy,- of the iron fender, and 
a lond and deafening report followed. Pembrole. 
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had clutched the cloak, there was a shriek, and 
when the heavy cloak was dragged away, there, 
in the secret recess, stood Milly Gaybrooke ! 

But one instant did she look around her; she 
seemed with a woman’s quickness to comprehend. 
her position; her startled, terrified companion, 
his pale face blanched whiter as he gazed wonder- 
ingly at her, the cloak he held in his hand, the 
secret panel which led into what was formerly 
her own chamber, and now his—all, all burst 
upon her like a flash. She had been a somnam- 
bulist when a girl, had often wandered from her 
home, and into dangerous places. Now—heav- 
ens!—she had been walking in his chamber. 
These thoughts seemed to set her mad, her brain 
was ina whirl, for a moment ber vision was 
clouded, and then with a faint, heart rending 
moan, she sank upon the cold slabs in the secret 
recess, swooning. 

But now Pembroke understood all. In an in- 
stant he revognized the somnambulist, and she 
had scarcely fallen, ere he lifted her in his arms, 
and carried her into the room, chafing her hands 
and bathing her temples as tenderly and respect- 
fully as though she was a dear sister, but O, how 
much dearer she was to him, as she lay cold and 
white before him. But when with sobs and hys- 
terical tears she recovered from her swoon, he 
tenderly re assured her, and told her all. How 
he had watched, had heard the sounds, and saw 
the cloaked form, and how he supposed, she was 
80 peculiarly organized, that since her misfor- 
tunes her mind would naturally be directed to 
her dear old home, and consequently to her own 
chamber, and how he hoped now that she would 
consent to be his own dear wifo, and give him 
Jeave to love and cherish her always, as he 
had done from the moment he saw her sweet 
face at Walnut Ridge; and how she mast not 
refuse him now through any false pride, fur she 
must remember, too, how happy her dear old 
father would be to come and live again at the 
old place—and how—and how— 

But the sobs were only of joy now, and the 
large brown eyes were full of grateful, happy 
tears, and the little plump, white hand reposed so 
trustingly in his large palm. And O, it was such 
happiness there by the warm firelight, in the still- 
ness of the night, to find themselves so sweetly, 
unexpectedly beloved. But of course Richard 
T. Pembroke must see Milly Gaybrooke home 
right away, to Walnut Ridge (God bless it! 
‘That shall be the name of the whole farm), and 
of course, the long black cloak must be wrapped 
tightly round the sweet somnambulist, and of 
course Dick Pembroke’s arm formed a proper 
band at the waist to keep it in place, andof course, 





of course— No matter what that sour bachelor 
neighbor Harry Marshal! says—they form the 
dearest, best married couple in the country. And 
O, do go and see the quaint, old, historical house, 
and to find the way, be sure to inquire (if even 
twenty miles away) for Walnut Ridge. 
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THE WORD HUMBUG. 


Among the many issues of base coin which, 
from time to time, were made in Ireland, there 
was none to be compared in worthlessness to that 
made by James II., at the Dublin Mint. It was 
composed of anything on which he could lay his 
hands, such as fead, pewter, copper and brass, 
and so low was its intrinsic value that twenty 
shillings of it was worth only two pence sterling. 
William IIL., a few days after the batile of Boyne, 
ordered that the crown piece and half-crown 
should be taken as one penny and one half-penny, 
respectively. The soft, mixed metal of which 
that worthless coin was composed, was known 
among the Irish as Uim bog, pronoanced Oom 
bug, 1. e., soft copper, i. e., worthless money; 
and in the course of their deuliugs the modera 
use of the word humbug took its rise, as in the 
per cent. phrase, “That's a piece of uimiug.” 
‘Don’t think to pass off your simbug on me.” 
Hence the word humbug came to be applied to 
everything that had a spurivus appearance, or 
which was, in reality, spurious. It is curious to 
note that the very opposite of hambag, i. e., false 
metal, is the word sterling, which ie also mken 
from a term applied to the true coinuge of Great 
Britain, as serling coin, sterling worth, etc.— 
Netes and Queries. 


ITALIAN PRISONS. 


It is impossible for an Englishman to form 
an exact idea of what a prison in this country 
really is. In those horrible and filthy holes 
hundreds of human beings are placed, covered 
with rags and swarming with vermin. Besides 
disgusting soup and scarcely digestible pieces of 
meat, the goverhment allows a bajocco a day—* 
fraction above one-half pence a day—to 
prisoner. The jailor is permitted to keep a re 
taurant to which the prisoners can apply tur pro- 
visions at ready money. ‘This man, therefore, is 
the sole lawfal purveyor of the prisoners, and can 
raise the price of provisions according to hie 
pleasare. When I visited the local prison of 

imini, I saw two poor men, who were nearly 
starved to death. I asked une of them how he 
had come to such a condition, and he told me 
that he had sold hie daily bajocvo to the jailor 
for three months to come. ‘I'be custade, who 
was then present, observed that the poor fellow 
being very fond of wine, had drunk his nine 
bajocchi all in one day. The half-starved prison 
er made no more impression upon him than ® 
starving rat would have done.—Correspondest 
the London Times, 

—— +302 + __——_ 
A WISH. 
‘Mine be a cot beside the bill; 
A beshive's hum shall soothe my ear; 
A willow) brook, that turns a mil 
‘With many a fall, aball linger pear.—Rosms. 





VOYAGE OF THE EVENING STAR. 


[omamas.} 
A FOX-HUNT. 


By wallam §. LESOETON. 
Over field and marsh the “ pack” are out 
Before the hunters’ eager rush ; 
Their baying nearly drowns the shout, 
So wildly uttered, ‘‘ For the brush!” 


Madly dashing, daring leeping, 
Ditches, fences, quickly over, 
Btarting foxes, lately sleeping, 
From their dark and tangled cover. 


In couples run the yelping hounde— 

“In fault!” © Hie on!” The wind is falr. 
“ Again in view!" The whole pack bounds 

In full ery now—they “double” here. 


O'er bill and meadow, brake and besch, 
Through “ branch ” and wood, wheat or clover, 

‘The panting doge their victims reach— 

“ Tally-ho!”"—the “ ran ” is over. 


oe 
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VOYAGE OF THE EVENING STAR. 





BY MIRANDA H. ALLEN. 


“So you're quite determined upon it, pet *” 

The young girl addressed looked up from her 
embroidery with a bright smile. 

“ Quite, papa—that is, if you don’t object!” 

“Object? of course I object. I meant the 
chip should have your own name. ‘Evening 
Star!’ Romantic nonsense! If I hadn’t sup- 
posed you would call her the Lizzie Gray, you 
shouldn’t have christened her.” 

“Now, papa, I can’t admire your taste. 
Think how much prettier to name that splendid 
ship for the glorious evening star, than to call 
her after such a prosaic litte body as I—Lizsie 
Gray!” 

“Nonsense! the evening star can’t hold » 
candle to you, Lizzie.” 4 

The young girl langhed merrily. 

“ Think of the associations too, papa! When 
the ship comes in sight, it will recall Venus 
rising from the eea. And then I fancy it is a 
good omen. She will be under Neptune’s 
especial protection. You know he was always 
friendly to Venus.” 

“Famous reasoning, that!” 

“And O, papa, I can’t bear to think of a ship 
having my name. Just fancy the Lizzie Gray 
reported off the Bermudas, laden with so 
many hogsheads of molasses. It would mortify 
me to death.” 

“You're a silly litde goose. But you can’t 
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cheat me, you rogue. You've some private and 
personal reason for wanting her called the Even- 
ing Star—you know you have. There’s James, 
now—l’ll ask him what it is. Don’t blush, 
Lizzie. I she’n’t let you marry him, that’s cer- 
tain; and you wont run away from your old 
father—eh, child 1” 

There were steps heard upon the piazza just 
then, a tinkling of the door-bell, and presently a 
tall, fine-looking young man entered. Lizzie’s 
cheeks grew rosier, a8 she gave him her hand, 
and somehow she managed to drop her ball of 
worsted ; and what with her quick stooping to 
get it and James’s anxiety to save her the trou: 
ble, their heads came together, there was a laugh 
from Captain Gray—and when Lizzie lifted her 
face again, ehe was rosier than ever. 

“Upon my word, you’ve found out a new way 
of greeting each other. Where did you find the 
fashion, Lizzie 1” 

“James brought it home from foreign parte,” 
replied Lizzie, rubbing her forehead. 

“Well, well, it was a striking meeting,” 
laughed her father. “James,” he continued, 
“what do you think? This girl refuses to name 
the ship Lizzie Gray, after her worshipfal self, 
but goes wandering away among the planets. 
Very vexatious, isn’t it?” 

“Why, yes, sir—perhaps so, if you had fixed 
upon aname. But since Lizzie was to chris- 
ten it—” 

“0, it’s all right, of course. If she had chosen 
to call it the Flying Dutchman, it wasn’t my bus- 
iness—only the deuce of it is that she didn’t 
choose to call it Lizzie Gray.” 

“Why, papa, if you care #0 much—” 

“Tdon’t care much, child; you shall have 
your own way. And by the by, my way is to- 
wards the shipyard. So good morning to you— 
and mind you don’t get sentimental !” 

And the stalwart captain now strode away to 
look after the last touches now being given to the 
“ Evening Star,” and Lizzie and James were left 
alone together. 

One would have said that the captain’s depar- 
ture had a very sobering effect, for Lizzie could 
not see to tell the scarlets from the crimsons for 
the tears that kept gathering ; and whether from 
sympathy, or contagion, James's face assumed @ 
very doleful expression. He drew a chair near 
her work-table, but he could not seem to say any- 
thing very consoling. It was only “ Lizsio— 
dear Lizzie!” u 

“I don’t know why it is, James,” said Lizzie, 
brushing sway the sparkling drops, “but somé- 
how I feel strangely about the ship. I have 
never felt so about any of your other voyages.” 
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“TJ think there is always something sad about 
the sailing of a new ship,” said James, thought- 
fully. “Always, in the midst of our most san- 
guine plans and preparations for the future, a 
sense of sad foreboding comes in to trouble us, 
and one feels it more ia thinking of a vessel's 
first voyage—so many mysteries lie before her, 
eo many possible dangers to be met. But, Liz- 
zie, there are some reasons why we should both 
look forward to this voyage, or rather my return 
from it, with pleasure.” 

“TI do look forward to your return,” said Liz- 
zie, smiling faintly. “But it is hard for my 
thoughts to leap over the intervening absence.” 

Now James would not voluntarily have made 
Liazie cry, for the world; and yet I dare affirm 
that he was positively glad to see the great drops 
gather again. Somehow he wes more successful 
in his efforts at consoling her this time, for pres- 
ently Lizzie’s own gay smiles chased away the 
tears, as the morning sunshine dissipates the dew. 

“You must learn to be a famous little house- 
keeper, Lizzie, while I’m gone. Imagine a little 
cottage on the hill there, fronting the sea—the 
enuggest, cosiest breakfast-room in the world, 
with your flowers in the window and the scent of 
heliotrope in the room—e dainty table charm- 
ingly spread—and, above all, a pretty little lady 
in pink wrapper pouring coffee!” 

“O, Jumes, what an imagination!” said Liz- 
zie, looking shyly pleased. “Do you really 
fancy such things?” 

“Indeed I do, and please God it shall not al- 
ways be fancy, but one day a blessed reality. 
When I come home from this voyage, Lizzie, I 
shall speak to your father again. I shall havea 
Fight to do so, and for that matter I might now. 
My salary is adequate and my future promising, 
but perhaps it is best to wais.” He hoped she 
would not assent so warmly. 

“O, yes, I am sere it is, 80 that papa should 
not have any excuse for being unwilling. You'll 
be quite rich then, James—wont you?” 

He looked smilingly into her blue eyes. 

“ Quite rich, Lizzie, if. all goes well.” 

Are our young man and maiden getting senti- 
mental? Itisa pity that they showid do so, 
after having been so kindly warned by the cap 
tain. It is, however, a vein inta which young 
people are apt to fall, especially when they stand 
in euch a relation to each other as James and 
Liazie did—for they had been lovers almost since 
they were children. Certain it is that it was 
Lizsio who found a seat upon James's sled, 
whenever the roads were snowy and the way 
home from school seemed longer than usual. 
Sometimes he alyly conveyed a bandfal of chest- 
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nuts into her dinner-pail, or, with an andacity 
which surprised himself, gave her a ripe pear or 
a bunch of posics. You know that Cupid is an 
arrant rogue, and with cunning malice chooses 
the innocent and unsuspecting for his victims ; 
80 you can well imagine that when Lizzie and 
James grew up, they found themeelves hopelessly 
fast in his toils. Not that James had even the 
least wish to escape them. He wore his chains 
very cheerfully—as why should he not, when 
they bound him to such acharming girl as Lizzie 
Gray? If you had seen Lizzie’s home, you 
would never have thought to find so pretty a bird 
in it, for it was s wild, bleak-looking place— 
nothing but the tossing, moaning sea and the 
white beach in front, long ledges of rock on either 
side, and in the rear, wide fields arid and cheer- 
less as coast lands usually are. It was apart 
from the town, too, and Lizzie had few compan- 
ions and few amusements, There was reason 
enough for sadness and moping discontent, if 
Lizzie had not been gifted with as gay a temper- 
ment as ever @ young maiden was heir to. You 
would recognize it in her sunny face all aglow 
with its gladness, in the twinkle of her blue eyes, 
and in the very wave and toss of ber nut-brown 
curls that flirted with the summer airs in such 
joyous abandon. 

This merry spirit kept her singing about the 
house all day long, just to let out the masie that 
was inher; it made her the idol of James’s 
heart, and the light of her father’s eyes. It was 
inseparable from her beauty, for Lizzie had 
beauty—as what New England maiden has not? 
She bloomed in the dark, old house; and for 
one to meet her there unawares, was like finding 
a flower in a gloomy cavern, In the dreariest 
places on the wide earth—hidden caves damp 
and noisome, upon the mountain tops, in the 
green chambers of ocean, and even upon the 
shores of that frozen sea which in awful loneli- 
ness and strange, weird power, sobs around the 
poles—mosses green gnd fresh, lichens, and ten- 
der, pale blooms of many names, grow in their 
simple beauty ; and thus, in the most unprom- 
ising corners, human beauty will blossom. 

T don’t know that Captain Gray approciated 
his danghter fully; he probably wouldn't have 
understood the romance that nestled away in her 
heart, bat he knew she was amiable and charm- 
ing—and when he counted up the thousands he 
should give her, he was smitten by the wish of 
a.ying them with other thousands. Never much 
given to sentiment, the brief period of his life 
when he wooed Lizzie’s mother with as romantic 
professions of love as most people sometimes ut- 
ter, had slipped out of his memory; and he did 
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not see why Lizzie could not like a rich ship- 
master’s son as well as her cousin James—aa 
energetic, well-principled young man indeed, and 
toward whom the captain felt kindly as the 
nephew of his lost wife, bat whose good qualities 
‘Were not numerous or attractive enough to out- 
balance the substantial advantage of wealth. 
This was the captaia’s view of the matter, and it 
was that which most unromantic middle-aged 
people would have taken. Nevertheless, asa pro- 
fessed story-teller, I feel bound to protest against 
the captain’s notions, and I quite approve of the 
course Lizzie and James pursued. Their rela- 
tionship made it natural that they should meet 
often and familiarly; and you know that often, 
under pretence of knitting closer the ties of con- 
sanguinity, Cupid slyly manages to do a little 
business on his own behalf. The captain's am- 
bitious views in regard to Lizzie were quite well 
known among his intimate acquaintances, even 
when she was a tiny maiden of three or four; 
andas she grew to womanhood, beautifal and 
winning, it was not to be supposed that he would 
relinquish his plans, and, therefore, when James 
modestly made known his affection for her, and 
besought the father’s sanction, he was not much 
surprised, though a good deal grieved, to find his 
suit coolly waived as if it were a mere boyish 
freak. 

“A very pretty fancy, my boy!” said the old 
captain, with provoking good humor. “ Very 
nataral, too—yes, very! But of course you see 
it wont do atall. Lizzie your wife! Ha, ha— 
& capital joke—a very pretty fancy! Bxcuse 
me, but it’s really quite amusing. It is very for- 
tanate you’ve such a sober old fellow as I to keep 
you right, else you might really carry thie piece 
of nonsense to ridiculous lengths—yes, really. 
A capital joke, upon my word!” 

Very provoking it was to James to be treated 
thus; but he was a cool-headed young man, and 
seeing it would do no good to get angry, wisely 
kept his temper. He resotutely set to work to 
win Liszie by making himself her equal in a 
worldly point of view. Out at sea, when the 
storm roughened the waves, it was the thonght of 
her that kept him cheerful and hopefal. He had 
made several successful voyayes, going out as 
supercargo ; and taking at the same time a per- 
sonal interest in the speculation, he had accumu- 
lated a considerable sum—the more creditable to 
his ability since he had a mother and young 
brother to provide for out of his gains. Whea | 





he came back from his last voyage, he had found ; 
a new ship building, whose principal owner was | 
Captain Gray. Somewhat to James’s surprise, | 
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profits of her first cruise. He did not hesitate 
long—though,it was a three years’ abeence which 
was before him, if he accepted, and hitherto he 
had been away not more than a twelvemonth; 
but if the absence was long, and a dreary inter: 
val lay between, a vision of so much happinces 
rose up on the other side, that he was tempted to 
consent. The lovers had fancied that the cap- 
tain’s offer was au indication of kinder disposi- 
tions towards James. Perhaps they would not 
have thonght so, if they could have read his 
thoughts as he walked down to the shipyard on 
the morning of which we have spoken, throwing 
back his head and swaying from side to side as he 
went—for the captain belonged to the genus of ma- 
rine animals, and having been caught late in life, 
had never been thoroughly acclimated on shore. 

“That was s bright thought of mime,” he 
chackled to himself, “to send that fellow off for 
three years. If young Simonds don’t cut him 
out, he’s a spooney. I hope James will do well, 
too! Kindest thing I contd do for him—not to 
let him tie himself down tea wife! Young folks 
never do know which side their bread is buttered 
on. Just the thing for me, too! That money 
of James’s came just in time to prevent my 
taking up thas last note. Confuunded tight 
place I got in, there! Old Simends’s work, I'd 
wager; but I’ll keep straight now.” And the 
captain shook his head, as his great Newfound- 
land was wont to do upen coming oat of the 
‘water, 





The bright days of June saw the last touch 
pat to the Evening Star—the captain and crew 
had been engaged—the ship launched and chris- 
tened in presence of a numerous crowd of spec- 
tators, and in the fall blaze of sunshine and 
beauty and festal attire. It was the largest and 
most costly vessel that had yet been built in the 
village of K——, and few of the coast towns of 
Maine had sent out nobler craft than that bleak 
village. Great had been the interest fels in the 
Evening Star by the good townspeople, and shere 
was a feeling of personal pride in her successful 
completion. Most of the seamen, too, were na- 
tives of the village, the captain was the son of a 
prominent citizen, and it was natural that = 
sense of ownership in her should exist among 
the people. 

In busy preparation the weeks slipped away, 
and at last one July day the Evening Star lay 
in the harbor, ready to spread her white wings: 
and float away with the next tide. It was three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and James stepped upon 
the wharf, and making his way through the 


he was offered a share in the vessel, and in the | esowd of idlers which proseed around, took the 
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path which led to Lizzie’s home. It was his last 
visit upon shore, and the natural sadness of de- 
parture was heightened by an ominous forebod- 
ing which depressed his spirits, and which, strive 
as he would, he could not shake off. Three 
nights previous, a strange dream had come to 
James. He was not of an excitable tempera- 
ment, or the prey of morbid fancies, and that this 
dream should make so vivid an impression upon 
him, surprised him even more than the dream 
itself. 

In his sleep, he passed through all the inci- 
dents immediately preceding the departure of the 
Evening Star—he saw the canvass spread in the 
rosy glow of sunset, heard the cheery voices of 
the sailors as they caught the enthusiasm of put- 
ting out to sea, looked back at the crowd of eager 
faces upon the wharf, and further on atthe white 
spires of the village churches and at the brown, 
weather-stained mansion where he knew Lizzie 
was grieving over his departure. He seemed to 
see the darkness thicken and night close in 
around the outward-bound ship ; then he listened 
to all the familiar sounds upon ship-board—the 
creaking of cordage, the tramping of feet across 
the deck, and the orders of the captain. He had 
seen the sun go down in calm splendor, leaving 
a rich crimson in the west; and after sunset he 
had caught sight of a dark, vapory mass lying 
near the horizon. But he noticed it only slightly, 
and had not thought of a storm breaking the 
ecrene quict of that summer night. Now, how- 
ever, as in fancy he sailed away in the Evening 
Star, the wind began to blow up from the sonth- 
weet and moaned in strange, inarticulate sobs 
through the shrouds. Rapidly the sky darkened, 
and a vast leaden sheet hung over the sea; the 
waves swelled, and black caverns opened as if to 
engulf them. 

The wind increased, and the clouds were rent 
as by a hand of fire; higher swelled the waves, 
and fiercer blew the wind, when saddenly—O, 
awful sound !—the peculiar roar of the surf dash- 
ing against the rocks, indicating breakers not far 
away, startled him into the fearful sense of dan- 
ger. He knew that a low, treacherous reef lay 
near the mouth of the bay—not always in sight, 
but occasionally at low tide appearing, rising 
above the water ina shape which had won for 
it, among the coastwise folk, the name of the 
Cat’s Back. Many a goodly ship had been be- 
trayed into ruin there. Was this to be the fate 
of the Evening Star? In the vivid phantasm 
which held him captive, the tableaux now suc- 
cveeded each other with appalling swiftness, 
The hurried shouts of the captain, the superhu- 
man endeavors to keep her off the reef, tho 
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wrenching asunder of timbers, the conquering 
waves, the shrieks of drowning men, the pale 
faces and uplifted hands seen by the lightning, 
passed in swift procession before his mental vis- 
ion, and thrilled him with a terror that real dan- 
ger had never roused. A blank, fearful darkness 
settled over the sea; it wailed forth in long sobs 
that gave no hint of the dead who slept beneath. 

The scene shifted ; the Evening Star lay in her 
moorings, he stood upon her deck, when suddenly 
he seemed to be falling—falling down infinite 
distances—and with this undefined terror haunt- 
ing his brain, he woke. Again and again had 
this dream visited him, precisely similar in every 
detail, and so real had it become, that it haunted 
him in his waking hours. It threw its gloom 
over the leave-taking—it invested the futare with 
a terrible darkness. 

He thought over all these things, as he went to 
take leave of Lizzie; and what wonder was it, if, 
when he stood at her door, his face should wear 
an expression of even deeper sadness than the 
thought of going would naturally write there. 
He heard her step in the passage—the door 
opened, and a sweet face met his, sad and pale. 
Another moment, and she lay sobbing in his 
arms. It was asad, sad parting—and to James 
made doubly so by the ominous forebodings 
which he would not disclose to her. Just before 
he left her, Lizzie said: 

“Do you know, James, why I wanted the ship 
named the Evening Star?” 

“No, dear. Why was it?” 

“ You know I shall see the ship disappear in 
the southwest, and I liked to associate it with the 
beautiful planet that will rise over the sea, in that 
direction, all these autumn evenings that are 
coming. It will seem a happy omen.” 

He left her soon, and she was not one of those 
who thronged the quay to witness the departure, 
for the captain’s house lay two miles away from 
the village. 

The anchor was lifted. James stood upon 
deck, and there was shouting and waving of hats. 
Suddenly Captain Gray saw James pass from 
sight, and still gazing, the crowd presently ob- 
served an unusual commotion on board the vessel. 
A boat pulled off and neared the shore. Excited 
murmurs were heard in the throng. They 
pressed to the water’s edge. 

“What's the matter ?” shouted Captain Gray. 

“Mr. Sanford is injured, sir. He slipped in 
going down the cabin stairs, and fell with his 
head against a step.” 

James was carried, wounded and senseless, to 
his mother's cottage. The kindly neighbors 
thronged in—a physician was called. 
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Half an hour afterward, Captain Gray met 
Dr. Morley on the cottage steps. 

“Well, doctor, will the lad recover? Is it a 
bad case?” 

The doctor shook his head. “It might easily 
have been, but now I think we shall bring him 
round. He must be kept quiet, though. It will 
be a sad disappointment to the poor fellow, just 
on the eve of sailing.” 

“ Ay! so I was thinking. The ship toaches 
at Charleston ; he might go on by land and join 
her there—eh, doctor?” 

“ Very likely, Captain Gray. We'll have him 
in sea-going order in a week or 80, I dare say.” 

" “There’s no need of fretting Lizzie with this 

to-night,” said the captain to himself, as he 
walked home. “She wont sleep a wink if I do. 
T’lt go in and see how he is in the morning. 
Time enough then.” And so the captain kept 
the accident to himself. 

That night Lizzie sat upon the rocks and 
watched the white sails of the Evening Star 
grow rosy in the sunset light, and at last fade 
away in the distauce. The night came down 
chill and dark. The incoming waves poured 
forth their eternal anthem to the silent stars that 
now began to shine out in the sky, and sad and 
weeping Lizzie rose up from her rocky seat to 
go home. She noticed that a black cloud lay 
close down by the horizon, and the wind blew up 
with a wild, evil sound. At home, in her safe 
mest, Lizzie could but listen to tho wailing blasts 
which now grew louder and more fierce. Before 
midnight, the tempest burst in all its fary. That 
storm is still remembered as the most direful and 
terrible known on that coast for years. How 
can we describe the anxiety, the dread of the 
morning, the yearning sorrow, which thrilled the 
hearts of the'villagers that night! Many a fam- 
ily had sent away ite chief joy in the outward- 
bound ship, and many prayers beseeched the 
mercy of God from lips that seldom breathed 
forth supplications. 

The agony of suspense was over with the 
night, and a fearful certainty settled down upon 
those who had wavered between hope and fear. 
The eager eyes that bent their gaze seaward 
could discover, lying high on that fatal reef, 
clearly seen in the morning sunlight, -broken 
masts and fragments of timber—too sure signs 
of the ruin which the cruel sea had wrought. 
And with the tide came floating in the well- 
known tokens—a familiar garment, a chest-cover, 
or some recognized part of the sailor’s outfit. 
At what time the Evening Star met her fate— 
whether the seamen clung to the ship, or took to 
the boats—what sufferings they endured, and how 
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they braved them—the few, sad remains gave no 
sign, and the ocean keptthe secret well. No idle 
babbler is the sea. Not in swelling tide or rush- 
ing waves does it boast its conquests, but hidden 
in its great bosom, it shall hold them till that 
day when all graves shall yield up their dead. 

What is it that makes Captain Gray so pale, 
as he hurried towards his home? He has learned 
all that he can ever know of the fate of the ship 
he had so prided himself upon. Is it that alone 
which makes his face work so strangely, or is 
some bitter emotion awakened within him? 

He goes straight to the sitting-room where 
Lizzie sits gazing out of the window with a wan, 
frightened face. 

«James did not sail in the Evening Star, child. 
He was brought on shore because of an accident 
which occurred to him ; but it was not serious, 
and this morning he is quite comfortable. Liz- 
zie””—and the old man choked a litle—“if you 
love each other, I will not put any more obstacles 
in your way. The hand of God is in this.” 

We will not follow our lovers further now. 
There was something too sacredly sweet in their 
re-union for words to touch. James went to sea 
no more. Further inland, where the soil is kind- 
er, where the maize rustles in the summer breeze, 
and wild flowers grow, he made a home for his 
singing-bird. 

It may be a strange tale that I have told you, 
but it is an “‘ ower true one.” 





TALE OF AN ELEPHANT. 

Tell my prandchildren, said the late Rizht 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, writing home from India, 
that an elephant here had a disease in his eyes. 
For three days, he had been completely blind. 
His owner, an engineer officer, asked my dear 
Dr. Webb if he could do anything to relieve the 
poor animal. The doctor said he would try 
nitrate of silver, which was a remedy commonly 
applied to similar diseases in the human eye.” 

he huge animal was ordered to lie down, and 
at first, on the application of the remedy, raised 
@ most extraordinary roar at the acute pain which 
it occasioned. The effect, however, was won- 
derfal. The eye was in a mauner restored, and 
the animal could partially see. The next day, 
when he was brought, and heard the’ doctor’s 
voice, he laid down of himself, placed his enor- 
mous head on one side, curled up his unk, drew 
in his breath just like a man about to endure an 
operatiun, gave a sigh of relief whon it was 
over, and, then, by trunk and gestures, evidently 
wished to express his gratitude. What sagac- 
ity! What a lesson to usiof patience |—Sketches 
JSrom India. 





UNCHANGING LOVE. 
O, the heart that has traly loved ne'er forgets, 
‘But as truly loves on to the close ; 
As the sun-flower turns on her god, when he reta, 
‘The same look which ahe turned when he ruse. 
Mutton. 


fomsenran.] 
OASSAME.—A SONG. 





BY MAS. 8. P. HADDOCK. 


Softly on the evening air 
Falls the low, sweet melody 

Of the wood-dove sitting there 
By the grave of Cassame. 


Over the little grassy mound 
Droops the mourning willow-tres; 
And the gentle Gowers around 
‘Weep for lovely Cassame. 


‘From the distant rocky shore, 
List, the moaning of the sea! 
"Tis for ber who comes no more— 

°Tin a dirge for Cassame. 


B’en the wind-harp 'mong the trees, 
Whose best song is wild and free, 

Sadly bids the wandering breese 
Wail for sweet, lost Cassame. 


Bing on—moan, and wall, and weep. 
Bird, and wind, and solemn sea! 
‘Wanders up among the stars, 
Spirit of loat Cassame. 


Parr, holier, or more bright, 
Other angels cannot be, 

Than that one in heaven to-night, 
Whose sweet name is Cassame! 
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THE LAND PIRATE. 








BY CLAUDE ROSSITEUR. 


Ir-was in the sammer of 1844, that the events 
described in this narrative occurred. I was on 
my way from Cincinnati to New Orleans, in the 
Crescent City—long since gone to decay. My 
business in the latter city was to draw up 8 will, 
and transact other necessary business for a friend 
of mine, a New Orleans planter, who, finding 
himeelf in declining health, had sent for me, with 
the promise of abundant pecuniary recompense 
for my services. 

At ihat time the whole country was ringing 
with accounts of the bold deeds and daring out- 
rages of the famous land pirate John Murrell, 
and his gang of cut-throat vagabonds. Various 
exaggerated reports were afloat respecting his re- 
doubtable band, as also of his own appearance ; 
one account representing him as a big, burly fel- 
lew, with fiery red hair and strength enough to 
hotd a mad ball by the horns; another, asa 
small, slight, but activeand powerful man; while 
a third, differing from both the others, ascribed 
to him the olive cheek, the raven hair, and the 
fierce, vindictive temperament of the haughty 
Spaniard. 
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Among the passengers on board the steamer 
was one with whom I soon formed a most agree- 
able acquaintance. Of fascinating address, Mon- 
sieur Breteuil—for so he christened himself—was 
a8 agreeable a man as it was ever my fortune to 
meet. One evening, as we Jeisurely paced arm- 
in-arm up and down the promenede deck, inhal- 
ing the perfume of a couple of choice Havanas, 
I mentioned the various reports of Murrell’s 
personal appearance, which I had heard. When 
I had finished, be threw away the remnant of his 
cigar, laughed pleasantly, and said : 

“ All of those accounts are exaggerated or un- 
trne. I once saw Murrell!” 

“You!” I exclaimed; “how, when, where ?” 

“ On my plantation, a few miles south of Mem- 
phis, though he seldom ventares so far South, as 
his head quarters are said to be in Northern Ton- 
nessee. Well, as I was saying, he came to my 
plantation, attracted thither by the report of one 
of his spies, that I had several thousand dollars at 
that time, for which I had no particular use, as 
the robber chief informed me in the course of a 
confidential conversation which took place at the 
time, respecting the quantity of filthy lacre which 
I was supposed to have in my possession. I will 
not give a detailed account of the robbery, but 
will proceed to describe Murrell, as he then ap- 
peared. He is tall, well-proportioned and mus- 
cular, with black eyes, brown hair, and a dark 
complexion, and must be about thirty-five years 
of age.”—By the way, an excellent description 
of himself in all points, except his hair, which 
was black and carling. 

“Why,” said I, laughing, “ you make up so 
strong a case against yonrself, that J am almost 
tempted to call.an officer at the next landing, 
and have you arrested for robbery, murder, and 
otber high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

“ Nonsense!’ said he. Bat fancied he looked 
startled, as he spoke. “ Come,”’ he added, “ let’s 
go into the cabin; the night-air is chilly, and I 
have a headache.” 

I consented to his proposition, and we accord 
ingly repaired to our stateroom; when Breteuil, 
complaining of indisposition, soon retired. I im- 
mediately fullowed his example, and was clasped 
in the arms of the drowsy god. In my dreams 
that night (I always dream), the forms and 
names of Breteuil and Murrell were strange- 
ly commingled ; and it was a relief to me when 
T awoke about midnight, and found myself in 
my berth,with the night lamp barning dimly over- 
head. AsIlay, debating inwardly, whether I 
should remain where I was, or go on deck and 
enjoy the beautiful moonlight, a fuint groan 
smote upon my eur, apparently coming from the 
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berth of my friend, fotlowed by the exclamation ; 

“Some water, Marston—for heaven's sake, 
some water !’”” 

I was quickly on my feet. and by his side with 
a glass of water, which he drank eagerly. His 
face was flushed, his breath labored and painful, 
eoming in short, quick gasps, and before day- 
break, he was in a raging fever. When the doc- 
tor of the bout was called in, he shook his head 
mournfully, and declaring it to be a severe case 
of intermittent fever, advised his being taken on 
shore at the next Ianding. With good care and 
nursing he (the doctor) felt assured that the pa- 
tient would recover; without it he must most 
certainly die. I dh not hesitate to take his ad- 
vice, which was proffered with an air of candor 
and sympathy. And a rude bat comfortable 
litter was immediately constructed, covered 
with clouks, blankets and pillows, upon which 
the sick man was placed, and carried ashore by 
strong and willing haods. 

I procured the best accommodations the boat 
afforded, and instalted myself head nurse. It 
were needless to recoant the incidents of his 
iflncss, even if I had space or inclination, which 
Ihave not. Therefore. saffice it to say, that the 
naturally strong constitation of my patient event- 
ually triamphed over disease, though not until 
after an illness of several weeks. His gratkude 
to me was unbounded, and expressed in the 
warmest manner. Aseoon as he was safficiently 
recovered to travel, we took the boat for Mem- 
phis, where we parted—I continuing on my way, 
while he went, as he said, to his plantation, invit- 
ing me to visit him on my return, which request 
I assured him I should be most happy to avail 
myself of. 





I reached New Orleans, transacted my friend’s 
business, and after a stay of a fortnight, started 
for home with « light heart and heavy pocket. 
T arrived safely at Memphis, and then, remem- 
bering my promise to visit Monsieur Breteuil, I 
hired a horse and set out for his plantation. It 
was a fine, though rather sultry, day in August, 
the merry “ Month of Sheaves,” and my spirits 
rose, as I gazed on the fine couniry through 
which I was passing. I had rode several mites, 
and began to think I must be somewhere in the 
vicinity of my friend’s plantation, when, as I en- 
tered a tract of land thickly covered with a 
large growth of underbrush, I was startled by 
the words : 

“Your money, or your life!” uttered ina 
hoarse, menacing tone. 

At the same moment a tall fierce-looking man 
stepped forth from his concealment, and seized 





my horse by the rein, white two more presented 
themeelves, each holding in his bands a rather 
ugly-looking “‘ persuader,” eocked and ready for 
instant service. 

Now I am not a coward, and having « consider- 
able amount of money about my person, I deter- 
mined to make, at least, an effort for the preser- 
vation of both life and property. Accordingly 
I drew forth « pistol, and knocking down the fel- 
low at my bridlerein with the butt, I spurred 
my horse forward, and levelling the weapon at 
the neurest raffian, I pulled the trigger. The 
villain dropped to the earth with a groan and a 
curse, at the same moment that a couple of bul- 
lets whistled by my head; bat before I could 
draw my second weapon, half a dozen more sur- 
rounded me. I was dragged from my hore, 
fierce faces were over and around me, and I 
thought it was “all up” with poor me; there- 
fore I began casting up that mental bulance of 
good and evil deeds, which every man is sup- 
posed to form when about to die, and finding 
that the evil predominated over the good at an 
alarming rate, deterntined to make one more dea- 
perate effort for the regaining of my lost free- 
dom. The man who had been prostrated by the 
blow from the butt of my pistol, had, by this 
time, recovered his senses, and now strode suvage- 
ly to the place where I sat surrounded by my 
captors, his hand‘upon the haft of a knife which 
peeped from his bosom, and with a look ot most 
determined hestility on his swarthy face, down 
which the blood trickled from his bruised fore- 
head. As the reader may well conjecture, my 
position was none of the most enviuble, sur- 
rounded by men who would not have scrapled 
at shedding my blood under ordinary circum- 
stances ; but having wounded two of their nam- 
ber, my situation was perilous in the extreme. 
Already were red hands uplifted against my life; 
already bright knives were glancing in the san- 
light. I made a desperate effort to break from 
the grasp of the strong hands that held me It 
was fruitless; and so, commending my soul to 
the mercy of Heaven, awaited the futal stroke, 
when—* The man who strikes a blow, dies!” 
came in loud and authoritative tones. 

‘The men who held me loosened their grasp, 
and I leaped to my feet, and gazed around m 
search of the owner of the voice, which I thuaght 
Ihad recognized. Finally, my roving glance 
fell on his form. I attered an exclamation of 
surprise, and sprang forward with the cry : 

“Great Heaven! Monsieur Breteuil, do I see 
you hers?” on my lips, at the same moment 
seizing hie hand. 

“ Not Monsieur Breteail, but John Marrell !’? 
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he replied, with a barning cheek. Then turning 
to his men, he continued: “My men, it is my 
wish that you leave us alone. This man is my 
friend. Pick up poor Brady and carry him to 
the cave, where I myself will soon join you.” 

He waved his hand, and the men sullenly 
obeyed, casting hostile glatices at me as they 
withdrew. 

“ And now,” he said, when we were alone, 
“how is it that I find you here ?” 

“TI might with propriety ask you the same 
question,” I replied; ‘“ however, I will satisfy 
your curiosity. I was, when stopped by your 
eut-throats, on my way to the plantation of one 
Breteuil, who is said to reside in these parts! 
And now, having answered your question, may 
I take the liberty to propound a similar one, and 
to inquire what brought you here ?” 

“Why, my vocation, of course,” he replied, 
with a merry laugh. ‘I heard from one of my 
spies that a well-dressed individual was approach- 
ing on horseback and sallied forth to give him a 
surprise; but the surpriser was in this instance 
surprised. I felt a strange aversion to presenting 
myself, and gave the business into the hands of 
my lieutenant. The sound of pistol-shots re- 
called me from the painful reverie into which I 
had fallen, and I hurried forward, intending to 
command your release. I reached the margin 
of the road just as my men were raising their 
knives to strike, and was petrified with astonish- 
ment when I beheld your face. You know the 
rest—and more,” he added, his voice taking a 
lower, softer intonation as he spoke,—“ you know 
that my everlasting gratitude is yours, for your 
generous and self-denying care of me when in- 
capable of caring for myself.” 

He continued: “The description I gave you 
of the famous robber was correct,”—taking off 
his hat as he epoke, and disclosing a head cov- 
ered with brown hair. ‘I had assumed that 
disguise in order to avertsuspicion. Thero was, 
on board the Crescent City, a large amount of 
money and plate, which I had determined to ob- 
tain possession of, at any risk. My plot was in 
8 fair way for succeeding, when it was prevented 
by that unlucky fever, through which you nursed 
me so tenderly. Here we part, probably forever; 
but firet accept this ring,” holding out to me 
a glittering circlet of diamonds. Then, seeing 
me hesitate, he said, while a look of pain crossed 
his features: ‘‘ Take it; I came honestly by it; 
it was my mother’s.” 

A tear trembled on his dark lashes as he spoke, 
and dropped upon his bronzed cheek. The men- 
tion of that name “mother” had stirred the 
fountains of his soul, and the strong man wept. 


THE LAND PIRATE. 


I urged him earnestly, as I took the ring, to 
abandon his present way of life. But he replied, 
while a sad smile broke over his countenanco—a 
smile ench as a fallen angel might have given as 
he gazed once more on paradise : 

“No, my friend; it is impossible. I am too 
far gone. There is no redemption, no turning 
back forme. Farewell, my friend, may God 
bless you!” 

He wrung my hand and was gone! Gone, 
while I stood gazing after him like one in a 
dream! I mounted my horse, and rode slowly 
and sadly back to the city, thinking sorrowfully 
of this man whose splendid talents might have 
raised him to stations of power and honor; but 
which, prostituted to the lowest, basest purposes, 
would probably bring him to the gallows. 

I never saw him but once since. I was being 
shown by the warden over the Tennessee State 
Prison, several years afterwards, when, on reach- 
ing the workroom, I saw a face with melancholy 
black eyes, which brought back the memory of 
other days. His glance encountered my own, 
he started, turned pale and red by turns; and re- 
specting his grief and shame, I was about to 
withdraw my earnest gaze, when the warden, 
mistaking my emotion for curiosity, said: 

“ That, sir, is the famous land-pirate, robber 
and murderer, once the terror of Tenneasee— 
John A. Murrell!” 


turned and left the prison with a saddened 
heart. 





CHURCH BELLS. 


There is something beautiful in the church- 
bells—beautiful and hopefal ; they talk to high 
and low, rich and poorin the same voice; there 
is asound in them that should scare pride, and 
envy and meanness of all sorts from the heart of 
man; that should make the earth seem to him, 
atleast for a time, a holy place. There is a 
preacher in every belfry, that cries, ‘“ Poor, 
weary, struggling, fighting creatures—poor hu- 
man things! take rest, be quiet. Forget your 
vanities, your follies, your weekday craft, your 
heart-burnings! And you, ye human vesscla, 
giltand painted, believe the iron tongue that tells 
ye ye are of the same Adam’s earth with the 

gar at your gates. Come away, cume!” 
cries the church-bell, “and learn to be humble 
learning that, however daubed and _ stained, 
stack about with jewels, you are but grave 
clay. Come, Dives, and be taught that ail your 
glory, as you wear it, is not half so beauti- 
ful in the eye of Heaven as the sores of uncom- 
pluining Luzarus! And ye, poor creatures, livid 
and faint—stinted and crushed by the pride and 
hardness of the worli—come, come,” cries the 
bell, with the voive of an angel, ‘come and 
: learn what is laid up for ye !—and learning, take 
heart, and walk among the wickedners, the cruel- 
; ties of the world, calmly as Daniel walked 
{ among the lions.” —Douglas Jerrold. 





THR FLORIST. 


The Heriet. 


No sooner has the cold withdraws, 
‘Than the bright elm is tufted on the lawn; 
‘The merry sap has run up in the bowers, 
And burst the windows of the buds in towers; 
With song tae bosoms of the binds ran o’ex— 
The cuckoo calls, the swallow’s at the door; 
And apple-trees at noon with bees nltve. 
Burn with the golden choras of the hive. 

Lacs Horr. 





Requisites of Flower Culture. 

It is well known that plants absorb their nutriment by 
the roots, and thie nutriment is conveyed through the 
stem to the leaves, when it is subjected to a process by 
which « large proportion of water is discbarged—tbe rest 
{s submitted to the action of the atmosphere, and car 
Donte acid is first generated and then decomposed by the 
section of light Carbon is now under the form ofa nutri- 
tive material, which Is conveyed back into the system of 
the plant for the development of all parte of the struc- 
ture, and s proportion of the sesreted matter is afterwards 
q@ected from the plant. This excrementilions matter 
does not injare the plants of other species to any comid- 
exable degres; but it soon renders the soll unfit for the 
eulture of plants of the same specius, which will deterio- 
tate if cultivated above three or four years im the same 
spot. Flowers therefore require, in order for thelr suc- 
cessfal culture, not only # change of soil, but that it be 
refreshed with proper moisture. One great point slso to 
‘de observed in rearing flowers is, not to overload them 
with rich or watery food, or they wilt abound in leaves, 
while the number of blossoms will be scanty. They must 
have plenty of light till full-blown, after which they 
should be carefully shaded eo as to preserve their colors, 
and proiong the season of bloom. 


The Chrysanthemum. 

‘The chrysanthemum has of late quite divided populart- 
ty with the dahlia, because it is easily grown, blocs 
when there is little else to make s show, and is not eaaily 
affected by frost. These should be obtained now in pots, 
and If the garden is already occupied. put them in larger 
pots, tbat they may grow unchecked until the period ar- 
tives for planting them. This ts generally when some of 
the annuals are going off snd are removed; then the cr) s- 
anthemums amy be turned out of their pots into the 
‘open ground, for they are handsome in foliage before they 
bloom. Let it be understood. if there is room to plant 
them, that the sooner they are in the ground the stronger 
they will grow; but the tope must be pinched off as they 
grow up every fortaight till the last week in July. 


Geraniums. 

The French amateur florists are remarkably successtél 
im the production of new seedlings of some classes of flow- 
ers. For years the old scarlet geraniums have been 
grown, without showing any remarkable or distinct new 
colors, being chiefly various shades of scariest or plak ; the 
French, however, have within a short time past raleed 
some quite new sorts. Among the recent sorts ave the 
Bubens, a rosy crimson, and the Domage, an exquisite 
shade of salmon pink. There are also the Nemesis and 
Consuetlo; the former @ delicate shade of pink, with large 
white centre and an immense truss; the Consuello a rosy 
scarlet, 
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Treatment of Evergreens. 

‘The distribution of evergreen trees and shrubs is among 
the most interesting operations in the formation of garden 
grounds and their improvement. They give at once a 
clothed appearance to’ what was bare ground; and also, 
by thelr change of position, they eflect an almost eutire 
alteration in the aspect of the place. Im all cases, it t 
advisable that the ground should be well drained aad 
trenched; and where poor, it should be enriched with 
fresh soil or manure, or both, especially when the shrabs 
are young and small. Light sandy solls are greatly im- 
proved by moderate additions of clayey loam or peat 
‘arth. In transplanting shrubs of considerable size, it is 
preferable to put the enriched soll or manure close around 
‘and in contact with the young fibres As many roots as 
possible shoukd be preserved in lifting evergreen shrubs 
for tranepiantation. When they sre large, or a little 
above the size usually prosured, they shonid have large 
dalls—and it will be proper te reduce the head of the tree, 
as otherwise the branches will die from their inability te 
sapport their former amount of foliage. 


Requisites of a perfect Dahlia, 

For a perfect dahlia the general form should be that of 
about two-thirds of a sphere or globe. The rows of petals 
forming thie globe should describe unbroken circles, lying 
over each otber with evenness and regularity, and grad- 
wally dieinishing uatil they approach the top. The 
petals comprising each succeeding row should be spiralty 
aeranged and aitersate. like the scales in a fir-cone, there- 
Dy concealing the joints, and making the circle more com- 
plete. The petals should be broed at the ends, perfectly 
free from noteh or indention of any kind, firm in sub- 
stames, and smooth in texture. They should be bold and 
free, and gently cup, but never curt or quill, or show the 
under sides. 


Flower-Garden Soils. 

‘The operation of digging is the most efficient method of 
moving the soil of the flower-garden. Although tiresome 
as well as disagresable to an inexperienced person, a little 
practice niakes it comparatively easy, #0 that in a mode- 
rate degree it may be done with fecility, evem by a lady. 
In diggtng for immediate pleating or sowing. palne must 
be taken to break the lumps,.and reduce the soll to whad 
is called « fine tittle. All stones should, of courne, be 
carefully removed, as well as all ether undesirable sub- 
stances—and this can only be thoroughly done when the 
soll has been well pulverised. 


‘Trapa. = 

Water caltrops. Aquatie plants, natives of Europe and 
the East Indies. with white flowers and very curious note, 
which, when cooked, resemble in taste those of the chest 
nut, and are equally wholesome. The rhisome should be 
plated, or the serds sown, tn loamy soll, a4 the bottom 
of the water in which the plant is to grow. 


Helenium. 

The epectes are generally tall-growing perennial plants, 
with large yellow Bowers. They are increared by dividing 
the roots. There are two or three annual species which 
are quite bardy, and only require sowing in the open bor- 
der. The bandsomest of these ie Helenium quadridentum, 
which bas bright orange-colored flowers like a readbechis. 


‘Tacamahac, 

The Indian neme for the Balssm Poplar; a species that 
should be cultivated in ornamental plantations for the 
Deautifal yellowish green of its leaves, which appear very 
em. ly in the epring. 
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. 
é Cnrions Matters. 
The Milk Tree. 

In 0 narrative of travels on the Amason and Bio Negro, 
jest published, Mr. Wallace desuribes an extreerdinery 
aren called the milk tree, which was ome of the first won- 
fate he saw near Pata. The fruit is eateble, and full ofa 
feb ond very juicy pulp; but strangest of all is the vege 
table mk, whieh exudes in abandence when the bark is 
out. It bes about the consistence of thick cream, and 
‘bat for a very slight peculiar taste, could searcely be die- 
éinguished from the genuine produce of the cow. From 
dome logs that had lain nearly a month in the yard, sev- 
esal notches were cut with an axe, and ina minute the 
fibh sap was raxning out in great quantities. It was col- 
lected in » basin, diluted with water, strained and brought 
home at tea time and at breakfast next morning. The 
peculiar favor of the milk seemed rather to improve the 
quality of the tes, and give it as goods color as rich 
cream ; in coffee {t is equally good. The milk ia also used 
for glue, and it is said to be as durable as that used by 


carpenters. 


An Infernal Machine. 

Senor Gonsales de Candamo, owner of the railroad from 
‘Lima to Ualieo, received a note from an anomymous souree 
demanding « thousand dollars, telling bis he should die 
om « certain day, if the money was not forthcoming. 
Candame, who loves money better than his life. paid ne 
attention to the threst. On the day designsted a man 
entered his fine house with a box under his arm, and was 
mmuking his way op stairs to Senor 0.’s room, when he 
sosidentally dropped the box. An explesion followed, 
dping a good deal of damage to the house, but mo'one was 
injured. 


Strange Discovery. 

Wonders are the order of the day. In the st@mach of a 
dead cow at Double Springs. Kentucky, were found 
eéghty-two balls of hair, varying in atse from four to ten 
inches. They were almost round, hard, and perfectly 
compact. For a number of years past, during the hog 
slaughtering season, the heir had been purchased aud 
epreed on the ground todry. Where this heir was spread 
last season. the grass grew wp in the spring. The cow, in 
eating the grass, must have swallowed the hair, forming 
the various balls. i 


A Dog with a wooden Leg. 

Mr. Robert Howard, landlord of the Railway Int, fiear 
tie Droslsden Railway Sacton, Ewgldnd, Baa in his pos- 
aeesion & Scotch terrier with a wotden leg, which tuts 
about with scarcely a pérveptible Minp. The dog had its 
ight forefoot mmputated by sn express train ‘some tittie 
‘ago, aud a teterimiry surgeon from Manchester, being in- 
formed that it was a favorite pet, not only dremted ite 
wounds, but shortly afterwards supplied it with an artifi- 
dal limb, of which it appears somewhat proud. 





An unwelcome Tenant. 

A man named Job Sneath. who lives near Fostoria, Pa., 
while harvesting one day, lately, was taken suddenly ill, 
nd during the evening vomited up a live lizard over four 
inches in length. He has no idea when and in what 
manner it got into his stomach, but he has been in bed 
Reatth for sevetal months. Similar instances have been 
Feborded before of such cecurrences, which have proved 
fatal, or have been attended with protracted sickness and 
suffering. 





CuRfoUs MATTERS. 


Herculaneums hbove Grognd, 

Five ancient cities, dererted and forgotten, have been 
discovered in the Great Decert, beyond the river Jordan. 
A report made tothe Roynl Autatic Society, by Mr. Gra- 
ham, an Engli#httan lately retariéd from travels in the 
East, gives the particulars of the discovery —': They were 
as perfect as if the iuhabitants hed just left them—the 
houses retaining the massive stone doors, which are a 
characteristic of the architecture of that region. One of 
the cities is remarkable for a large building like a castle, 
built of white atone, beautifully cut. Further eastward 
other places were found where every stone had inscrip- 
tlons in an unknown character. bearing some apparent 
Mkeness to the Greek alphabet, but probsbly referable te 
the Hamyaritic alphabet, formerly in use in Southern 
Arabia.” 


A wonderfal Ape. 

A vigérous spectinen of the ape family called cynocspha- 
kes, ov dog-beaded, has been presented to the seological 
Bardens at Marevilirs bye sktpper. The aniwel ts sald 
te be prodigiously strong, aed equally'sevage. Be made 
Geeperate efforts to seite wome of the suitars, te thom he 
had a distike, and & very strong iron chain was mecessary 
tb restrain him. They were even obliged to sew off some 
of his canine teeth. His appearance is very odd, the head 
being exceedingly long, the mesabe nccupyieg two-thires 
Of the whole, the eyelids fiesh-eclored, the limbs elongated 
aud slender, and the tali the same dimensions as ths 
bddy. He fe beginning to behave htmecif respectably 
Dew, but at first he was extremely feree-and suiky. 


An old Umbrella. 

The Hartford Courant eays:—An umbrella, st least 
fifty years old, in perfect repair, and worth a doen of our 
modern umbrellas, was left in our office some time ago by 
& gentleman who inherited it from his sister, who carried 
it for fifty years, and dying at the age of eighty-two, left 
it ag an heir-loom to her brother. The old gentleman, 
forgetting that he had been in the counting-room, seareh- 
ed every where that he could think of for his lost relic in 
vain. He was delighted the other day on dropping in to 
look over the exchanges, to sce his old friend, the um- 
brelis, quietly awaiting him. 


Natural Wonder. 

A beautifal Hmestorie cave, embiecing » ntimBér of Hite 
chambers, glittering With atatactiter, tras been diecdversd 
nitar the town of Placer, in El Dorado cousity, Calfitrnia. 
One chamber is obe hundted feet Yong by thirty feet whte. 
At due etd there fsa ntagnifitent pulpit In the gothic 
style. It ts completed with the tnoét beautiful drapery 
of ulaDaster sterites of all odtbts, varyfig ftom white to 
pitk-red, all overhanging the beholder. Itmmeiflately 
under thre pulpit there ts a beautiful iake of water An- 
other chamber, still more splendid, measures two hundred 
by one hundred feet. 


Ourious Circumstance. 

Recently, a bird belonging to-a lady of Buffalo, es it 
was flying around the room, happened to-pick up's hair, 
snd flying with it to ite cage, commrenced some evolutions 
witn it, as though it were about laying the foundation of 
a nest. By-end-by the hair because entangled in its legs, 
end flyiog around the cage, it got over the perch and 
then around its neck. The lady, after some time observ- 
ing that the uvuaily musical little pet was silent, went to 
the cage, and there found the little warbler actually sus- 
pended by the neck from its perch, and almost in the 
agonies of death. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Remarkable Acetéent. 

One of the most terrible aceMente theat-has ever hap- 
pond through the agency of crindiine cecurred, Intety, tm 
ue of the Engtish porte en board the Royal Albert, a 
veel of the British navy. Qoe afternoon, while the 
Gecks were thronged with visitors, the drese of @ lady, in 
passing ove of the signal guns, caught the percussion: 
hammer, and broaght it over upon the fuse. The gun, 
which was loaded with blenk cartridge, went off. and one 
Of the crew, whe unfortduately was elther standing in 
front of the gun, or bad been working about it, bad his 
arm blown off close to the shoulder. Tlie mad event 
cansed much consternation as well as regret among the 
viettors, and the lady who had unwittingty been its cause 
fainted. 


Singular Death. 

» Mrs. Caroline E. Capen, of Stoughton, died from a very 
singular cause, recently. She had spent the evening at 
her sister’s house, about three-quarters of a mile from 
her own residence, and started for home alone, declining 
to trouble any one to go with her. After nearly reaching 
horhe, a dog euddenly sprang tp close to her, barking 
forieusty, at-~which shewas-very much frightened, caus 
fag-a-rapture and sudden hemorehage, secomperted by a 
whhant coughing. and after proceeding « few steps she 
sank dewn exhausted. Some one padling dlecovered her, 
and she was carried home, where about two hours after 
she @ied. ‘She was a hestthy wouan, aged about twenty- 
two years. 


Eccentric Will. 

Ina will drawo up by the late Count Stephen Szechenyi, 
in 1893, is the following passage:—'1 wish my body, if 
possible, to be taken to England, ina country in which I 
have learned so much, in order that it may there be dis- 
eected. My reason for wishing this is, that my example 
may tend to diminish the dislike which is felt by the 
English to the dissection of the bodies of their relatives.”” 
Ina will drawn up in 1841, Ssecheny! expresses a hope 
that ifever a Walhalla should be constructed in Hungary, 
{ts founders will give his remains @ place in it, as a reward 
“for bis good intentions” toward the land which gave 
him birth. 


A nstural Curiosity. 

In Greene county, Virginia, there is a remarkable nat- 
ural curlosity, known as the ‘: Tidal Spring.” The water 
fesnes out of the ground in a bok! stream sufficiently 
stweng to torn & small grist-srill, and it continues to tow 
fee-fiftesn or twenty minutes, when the water ceares to 
Fen, aed in twe minutes’ time not « solitary drop of 
water is vinible. In the core of an hour or two the 
water commences flowing again. and flows twenty or 
thirty niloutes, when it again ceases. In wet weather it 
flows every hour, and in dry weather it flows about seven 
or eight tines'every twenty-four hours. 





A Father’s Legacy in 1648. 

In the will of Robert Dunkinfeld, of Dunkinfleld, dated 
March 28, 1646, is the following passaga:—"I give unto 
William Duokinfeld, my son and heir. my greet two- 
edged sword and my less two-edged aword, which I do 
wear myself, with my great new buckler, and my short 
arming sword, with my dagger which is garnixhed with 
silver. and also my battle-axe, with ail other harness be- 


longing to my body: and I will that my executors shall i 


deliver all to him at such time as he shall be able to have 
the governance of the same himeelf.’’” e° 
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A rare Curioaity, 

A specimen of the aerolite stones which fell in Summit 
county, Ohio, recently, has bean exhihited.at Pittsburg. 
It fe the largest ape that fell, and is almoat indescribable 
9s to ahape, being #0 irregular; hut we should ¢all it p 
quintacon. Its weight is one hundred and three pounds. 
It contains a considerable quantity of sulpburate of irom, 
and some nickel. Very many of these stones fell during 
the said shower, yet no one was injured. The one of 
which we are writing was seen to fall, but #0 buried itself 
tbat it was with considerable difficulty found. We pre- 
sume it will be taken to the Smithsonian. or some other 
scientific institute. A professor of Yale is making such 
examination of these stones as he thinks will enable bim 
to tell whence they full. 


A Wonder. 

Thomas Hall, a linen-weaver in Ireland, hes fintehed & 
sttivt entirely fn the loom It fs woven throughout with- 
out seams, and very accurately and neatly gathered at 
the neck, shoulders and wrists. The neck and wristbands 
are doubled and atitebed, there is. regular relvage oft 
eech side of the breast, and where stitching ordinarily is, 
oo i¢ is im this shirt. In short, it is as perfectly finished 
es if made by an expert neediewoman. This shirt has 
been exhibited to several persons in the linen trade, who 
are completely ®Etixfled that it is actually the production 
of the loom, without any assistance of the needle. 


Mammoth Cave in California. - 

‘A better dated Negro Hill, Celifetnia, on the 16th ult., 
and published fn the Secramento Standard, explains fr 
detail the discovery of & mammoth cave in Ehiorado 
county. While a party of men were excavating Yor a lime 
kin, they broke through into a cave of immense size: 
Mayor Swan. of Sacramento, subsequently explored it for 
two houra, and viaited several large rooms of several hun- 
dred feet in length, by nearly a4 many broad, until he 
was brought tos halt by a jake, the extent of which is as 
yet unknown. The floor, as well as stalactites, are all of 
beautiful crystallised white marble. ¥ 


Desperate Bet. 

‘A young man, who works in the oval mines of Gill, nean 
Charleroi, lately made a bet of a few glasses of beer, thas 
he would lie down on the raliwsy and let » train pars over. 
him. He performed bis mad freak, piscing himself 
Igugthways in the middle of the ne between the rails, 
making himself as small as possible. Le won his -bety 
but at the expense of a revere burn on the back of his 
neck, from a plece of lighted coke falling on him. 


Singular Shower. 

Recently a remarkable shower of frogs took place at or 
near Port Jervis. At Troy, lately, duriag @ rain-etorm, 
there was a shower of stones, averaging from sbout half 
the size of a hen’s egg to the sise of » smal bird’s egg. 
Seven picked up promiscuously weighed an ounce and a 
haif. Bvery stone had the smoothness end polish pecu- 
lar to water-ride pebbles; they were supposed to be Lake. 
Superior agates. 


A Sneesing Fit. 

Dr. Mosler, of Giessen, relates the case of a girl, who, 
suffering from an affection of the ear consequent upon an 
attack of ty phold fever, was suddenly relzed with a ances- 
ing which lasted for eighty hours. Reckoning ten sneezes 
per minute, he makes out that the girl must have sneered . 
48,000 times. 
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Scalloped Tomatoes. 

Take fine large tomatoes, perfectly ripe; sald them to 
Joosen the skins. and then peel; cover the bottom of & 
deep dish thickly with grated bread-crumbe, adding s few 
dits of fresh butter; then put in a layer of tomatoes sea- 
soned slightly with a little salt and Cayenne pepper and 
vome powdered mace or nutmeg; cover them with another 
layer of bread-crumbe and butter, then another layer of 
seasoned tomatoes, and proceed thus till the dish fa full, 
finishing at the top with bread-crumbs; set the dish into 
a moderate oven, and beke it near three hours. Toma- 
toes require long cooking, otherwise they will have s raw 
taste, that to most persons is unplearant. 

Onion Custard. 

Peel and slice some mild onions (ten or twelve, in pro- 
portion to their sise,) and fry them in fresh butter, 
draining them well when you take them up; then mince 
them as five as possible; beat four eggs very light, and 
stir them gradually into # pint of milk, in turn with the 
minced onions; season the whole with plenty of grated 
nutmeg, and stir it very bard; then put It into s desp 
white dish, and bake it about aquarterofan hour. Sead 
St to table asa side-dish, to be eaten with meat or poul- 
try. It is a French prepsration of onions, and will be 
found very fine. 


To atew Carrota, 

Half boil the carrots, then scrape them nicely, and cut 
them into thick slices; put them into a atewpan, with ae 
much miik as will barely cover them, « very little mit and 
pepper, and a sprig or two of chopped parviey; elaumer 
them till they are perfectly tender, but not broken; when 
nearly done, add a piece of fresh butter rolled in flour. 
Bend them to table hot. Carrots require long cooking. 
Parmipe and selsify may be stewed in the above manner, 
substituting ttle chopped celery for the parsley. 


Boston Gingerbread. 

Three cupeful of flour, one cupfal of molasses, two 
ecg, one teanpoonful of saleratus, two tablespeonstul of 
singer, one of cinnamon, and milk enough to make it of 
the right consistency to roll out. Rub a piece of butter 
sbout the sise of a hen’s egg into the flour, and add the 
other lagredients; roll in thin sheets, and rub over with 
molasses and water before putting in the oven ; bake with 
& moderate heat. 


Lemon Tartlets. 

The julce of two lemons and the rinds grated ; clean the 
grater with bread only, using sufficiunt crambs to take 
off all the lemon-peel; beat together with two eggs, halfe 
pound of loaf-sugar, and quarter of « pound of butter. 
‘This is oufficlemt for twelve tartlet, and will be found 
very excellent. 

Cinnamon Biscuits. 

Half a pound of dry flour, ove pound of lamp sugar 
finely sifted, one pound of butter, powdered cinnamon to 
taste; the whole to be mixed with a glass of brandy or 
rum, then rolled very thin, aud baked im a quick oven. 





Blacking for Stoves. 

Mix the lustre with the white of an egg; buve your 
etove cold, apply with a brush, rub till perfectly dry, and 
yoa will have a justre nearly equal to that of a new siove. 





THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Preparation for Yellow Pickles. 

‘Two ounces of red pepper, & heed of gariic, half a 
pound of bruised mustard-seed, one pound of mustard, 
half an ounce of turmeric, « handful of allspice, cloves 
and mace, one pound of green ginger scraped clean ; pour 
on 0 gallon of bolling vinegar; cover close, and let it 
steep. Prepare whatever vegetables you choose by pour- 
Ing on hot salt and water, and letting them stand three 
days; adda lump of alum, wash clean, and put on the 
preparation. The mixture should stand eight or ten days. 
Pickling Hams. 

‘To each ham put one pound of bay-ealt, two ounces of 
saltpetre, two ounces of black pepper, and helf a pound 
of common salt. Mix the above ingredients well together, 
and rub upon the ham; let it lle four days and turn it 
every day, then add a pound and a half of treacle; let It 
remain in the above pleklefor a month, and rub and tur 
itevery day. Put it into a water a day before it is cooked, 
and boll three hours. 


Valuables. 

If your fist-trons are rough, rub them with fine salt— 
If you are buying a cerpet for durebility, choose small 
figures.—A hot ebovel held over varnished farniture will 
take ont white spots.— A small plece of glue dissolved in 
skim milk and water will restore old crape.—Ribbons 
should be washed in cold suds and not rinsed.—Scoteh 
svaff put in holes where crickets come out will destroy 
them. 


Burnett's Cocoaine. 

‘This article, manufactured solely by that enterprising 
firm, Messrs. Burnett & Co., of Boston, is the best and 
most celebrated article for-the hair that bas ever been in- 
troduced, and is recommended by physicians throughout 
the whole country. This concern use nothing but the 
purest articles in their manufactures, which have a high 
reputation wherever known and introduced. 











Grape Vines. 

Keep the soll light around your grape vines. If the 
earth 1s dry, irrigate often with soap-suds, and mulch 
carefully with straw or leaves. The “Teabella” and 
Catawba” always succeed admirably under this treat- 
ment. The grape isa valuable fruit, and should be cal 
tivated largely by every one. 

A Gargle for Sore Throat. 

Haif « pint of rose-leaf tea, a wineglassful of good vine- 
gar, honey enough to sweeten It, and a very little Cayenne 
pepper, all well mixed together, and simmered in a close 
vessel; gargie the throat with a little of it at bedtime, oc 
oftener, if the throst is very sore. 


To remove Marks of Rain from s Mantle. 
Take a damp cloth, and damp the place marked with 
the rain; then take a hot iron and fron the mantle all 
over, and the marks will be removed. 
Lemon Cheesecakes. 
‘The rind of « large lemon; equeese half of the Jute, 
three egge, balf a pound of lump-sugar, quarter ofa 
pound of butter, to be melted. 


The old Man’s Secret. 

‘An aged clergyman, who had known not one day's ill- 
ness, wan arked his secret. ‘Dry fect and early rising,” 
was biereply ; “‘ these axe my only two precautions.” 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Btewed Spinach. 

Pick the spinach very clean. and wash it through two 
or three waters; then drain it, and pnt it into a stice- 
pan, with only the water that remains about it after the 
‘washing; add a very little salt and pepper. and let it stew 
for twenty minutes, or till {t is quite tender, turning it 
often, and pressing it down with a broad wooden spoon 
or fiat ladle; when done, drain it through a sieve, press- 
ing out all the moisture, till you get it as dry as you can; 
then put it on a fiat dish, and chop or mince it well; set 
it again over the fire; add to it some bits of butter dredged 
with dour and some beaten yolk of egg; let it simmer five 
minutes or more, and when it comes to # boil take it off; 
have ready some thin slices of buttered toast cut Into tri- 
angolar or three cornered pieces, without any crust; lay 
them in regular order rounds fiat dish, and beap the 
apinach evenly upon them, smoothing the surface with 
the back of a spoon, and scoring it across in dismonds. 


A choice Pudding. 

Make a crust as for a frnit-pudding, rofl {t out to four- 
teen or fifteen inches in length, and eight or nine fn 
width; spread with raepberry jam, er any other preserve 
of a similar kind, and roil is up in the maaner of a col- 
lared cel. Wrap a cloth round it two or three times, and 
tle it tight at each end. Two hours and a quarter will 
Doll ft. 


A good cheap Cake. 

A pound anda half of flour, 2 quarter of a pound of 
butter, three-quarters of a pound of raisins, a quarter of 
@ pound of sugar, one egg, a teespoonfal of carbonate of 
ods, and half pint of milk—the milk to be made warm, 
and the eods dissolved init. Mix all well together, and 
bake in a slow oven. 

Puffete for Tea or Breakfast. 

One pint of cold bofled mifk, one pint of home-made 
yeast, baif'a pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, and 
five eggs; to be mixed into a stiff paste, or rather batter, 
which must be put into the baking-tins to rise, and, 
without taking out, be baked in the usual manner. 


Dessert Biscuits. 

Three-quarters of a pound of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of loaf-eugar, the peel of a lemon grated, half s 
teacupful of cream, two eggs, leaving out the whites ; roll 
them out thin, cut them in whatever shape you think 
proper, and bake them in a quick oven. 





French Mustard. 

One ounce of mustard and two pinches of saft are mix- 
ed in a large winegiaseful of bolling water, aud allowed to 
stand twenty-four hours, Then pound in a mortar ene 
clove of garlic, ® small hendfal of tarragon, another of 
garden creas, and add to the mustard, putting vinegar 
according to taste. 

Rice Cheesecakes, equal to Lemon. 

A quarter of a pound of butter, two ounces of ground 
ioe, bolied and beaten; mix well with sifted sugar to 
taste. When quite coel, add the rind and juice of a 
Yemon, and two eggs well beaten. This will keep a month 
in a.cool place. 


Nice Pudding. 

Five eggs well beaten, half s ‘pound of flour, half a 
pound of butter, half a pound of raisins chopped, and 
alfa pound of sugar.- Boil three hours in s mould. 
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Stewed Peas. 

Take young, tender green peas, and put into a stewpan 
with suffictent ftesh butter to keep them from burning, 
‘but no water; season them with a little black pepper and. 
‘a very little salt; set them over a moderate fire, and stir 
them about till the butter is well mixed through them; 
Jet them simmer till quite soft and slightly broken, tak- 
ing off the lid occasionally, and give them s stir up from 
the bottom; if you find them becoming too dry, add 
some more butter; when done, drain off what superfluous 
batter may be about the peas, and send them to table 
hot. They will be found excellent. To the taste of many 
persons they will be improved by a lump or two of loaf- 
sugar put in with the butter, and also by a few sprigs of 
mint, to be removed before the peas go to table. Lima 
beans may be stewed in butter, as above; also, asparagus 
tops cut off from the white stalk. 


Horse Radish. 

Perhaps no vegetable #0 really useful is treated with 80 
much neglect as the horse radish. Scraped into shreds 
or grated fine and soaked in vinegar, it becomes an excel- 
Jent condiment for meat and fish; it has medicinal nee 
also, in cases of dropsy, scurvy.and rheumatism. It 
stimulates digestion, exciting the glands into action, and 
warms up the blood in a healthful manner. Aside from 
all domestic uses, it is worth ralsing for market. 

To clean Cane Chair Bottoms. 

Turn up the chair bottom, and wash well, so that it 
may become completely soaked. If very dirty, use soap. 
A slight washing of the upper part with a sponge. or flan- 
nel and water, will suffice. Let the chairs dry in the open: 
atr, if possible, or ina place where there is a thorough 
draught, and they will become as tight and firm as when 
new, provided they be not broken. 


‘ough Meat. 

Those whose teeth are not strong enough to masticate 
hard beef should cut their steaks, the day before using, 
into slices about two inches thick, rub over them a small 
quantity of soda, wash off next morning, cut it into sult- 
able thickness, and cook according to fancy. The same 
process will answer for any description of tough meat. 








‘Transparent Paper. 

Paper can be made as transparent as glass, and capable 
of being substituted for it for many purposes, by spread- 
ing over it with a feather a very thin layer of resin dis- 
solved in spirite of wine. Fine thin post paper ls best, 
and the mixture must be applied on both sides. 


To clean Looking-Gissses. 

Remove the fly-stains and other soils with « damp reg, 
then polish with a soft cloth and powder blue. The glass 
of plcture-frames may be cleaned in the same manner. 
Be carefal not to rub the gilding on the frames with your 
damp rags. 

Milk of Roses. 

Sweet almonds, two ounces; rosewater, one pint; white 
wax, white Windsor soap, and oll of almonds, of each one 
and s half drachms; spirits of wine, three ounces. Mix, 
and add oll of lavender, otto of roses, ete., to perfume. 


Cream Pie. 

Half « pound of butter, four eggs, sugar, salt and nut- 
meg to your taste, and two tablespoonsful of arrowroot 
wet; pour on it a quart of bolting milk, and stir the whole 
together. To be baked in deep dishes. 





Editors Wable. 





MATURIN M. BALLOU, Evrror and Proraieror. 


Meee nen 


THE AGE OF MACHINERY. 

We doubt if this age differs from all the other 
ages in any one particular so much as in being 
the age of machinery. In the past civilization, 
mach as they accomplished, excelling usin many 
particulars, machinery did not come inte general 
use, or it was of the simplest character. At the 
highest point of Egyptian civilization wheat was 
yroud by wemen in a hand mill made of two 
stones; or, at beat, by larger stones tarmed by 
oxen. The fine liner of Egypt was spun from a 
Hand distaff, and wove jn a loom of the simplest 
description. Thousands cf men were employed 
in works which would now be done almost en- 
tirely by machinery. Now, machinery does a 
large proportion of all oar work, and is every 
day coming into wider use. Machines make al- 
most everything, and machines make machines. 
If we travel, the steam engine propels us. Our 
food is prepared by complex machinery. Our 
clothing is spun, woven, and sewed by machines. 
Machines knit our stockings, and do the largest 
part of the work in making our shoes. The pin 
that fastens our garments is completely made, 
beaded, pointed, and polished, by a series of 
machines. The hook and eye are made from the 
reel of wire by a machine which seems to possess 
human intelligence. Unless our readers are very 
considerate, they scarcely know how much they 
are indebted to machinery. The paper you hold 
in your hand has come through a long series of 
machinery. It has passed through the cotton- 
gin--a very simple, but most important inven- 
tion ; few have done more for modern civiliza- 
tion. Ithas been squeezed in the cotton press. 
It hos been carded, span, woven, worn to rags ; 
then washed, picked in pieces, bleached, ground 
to pulp, equeczed through rollers, and finally 
come out an endless sheet of white paper. The 
linen and hempen portions have passed through 
their peculiar processes. Then come type-mak- 
ing machines, and printing machines, and with 
some little brain labor, which cannot yet be done 
by machinery. 





Tuar’s THE War.—A storekeeper on Union 
Bar, Fraser River, was fined by Judge Bigbie 
£100, or in default of payment, to six months’ 
imprisonment, for selling liquor to Indians. 





THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

A letter from a gentlenran now resident in 
Paris says: “There seems to be a great dispos- 
tion in the French to visit England at present, 
and a greater number than usual of English are 
coming over to France. This interchange of 
visits and the intimacies which spring out of 
them, are tending to remove prejudices which se 
the growth of our mutual ignorance of each 
other. A fow weeks since a wholesale dealer of 
Paris applied to me for an ihtrodaction or two it 
England, whither he waslgoing for the first time, 
and on his return he called to express to me the 
satisfaction he had experienced. In the courte 
of our conversation he remarked that be had 
found the greatest prejudice against Frenchmen 
among those persons who had never been in 
France, and that, on the contrary, he invariably 
experienced the greatest civility from those Eng 
lishmen who had travelled in his native cowntry- 
I met another person, a few days ago, who had 
returned from England. He had been quite 20- 
torions among his acqmaintance for his hostile 
focling towards Engtishmen, and for being in fe- 
vor of going to war with them, On his ream, 
on being asked whether he retained his former 
opinions, he replied, ‘No ; I have so completely 
changed my views about England and the Eng 
lish, that I hardly dare confess my prvsent fel- 
ings to my friends.’ Let ws only have « fw 
years of the operation of the new treaty, and the 
old feelings between the two countries will, ike 
this individual’s, be entirely changed.” 
+ 

Comrarativx.—An exchange says, the most 
dignified, glorious and lovely work of nature is 
woman, the next is man, then Berkshire pigt 








Prooressrva.—The latest imported Yanket- 
ism, eays Punch, is, that a Yankee no longer 
marries a young critter now, he “annexes” her. 

Suxet Musio— Bound in neat and cheap syle 
St this office and returned in one week. 

te 

AN HONORABLE Pepiongs.— Printers #1 

probably descendants of the Incas. 


ee 
Savm—The man who was lost in eluraber, 
found his way oat on a night mare. 


EDITQR'S TARE. 


4 SINGULAR CASE, 

France, of all the countries in the world, is that 
in which the most gingular suicides accur, and to 
the lang list of eccentric self-murderers which it 
has farnished, we must now add another of a 
very singular complexjon. A Mra. C—— hay 
been living for ten years in @ p atty little honse 
on the road from Paris to Sevres. She kept but 
one old female servant, rarely went opt, and wag 
continually occupied in reading and writing. 
This old lady—ghe was about sixty-four years 
old—said she was engaged in literary labors, 
was a gay and cheerful person, and no one sus- 
pected her of entertaining suicidal ideas. Not- 
withstanding this a commissary of police was 
summoned one fine morning recently to verify 
the fact that she had hung hereelf in her bed- 
room. The public functionary found on 4 table 
in her room the following curioys letter, endorsed 
“My Last Will:” 

“Tam disgusted with life, and am resolved to 
make an end of myself, as the proverb says, ‘no 
sooner taken than hung,’ that is to eay that I 
shall immediately execute the resolve I have just 
taken. I shall not falsify this proverb, which is 
an allusion, and which owes its origin to the 
tragic end of three members of parlisiment— 
Brisson, Larcher and Tardif—who, in the days 
of the League, were arrested at 9 o’clock, by 
order of the Sixteen, confessed at 10 and hung 
at 11, on the 16th of November, 1691. I must 
confess, moreover, that I have always had a great 
predilection for folks that havebeen hanged. In 
the first case of my library is a manuscript work 
composed by myself. It is a history of all the 
celebrated persons who have been hanged. I 
should also avow that the idea of hanging my- 
self never occurred to me; only I began to be 
terribly weary of losing my taste for everything, 
even for reading, my favorite recreation. Sud- 
denly the idea of hanging occurred to me, and I 
only snatch time to write this letter and then 
finish my existence. I desire that the rope which 
shall serve my purpose shall be divided among 
the neighbors of the two houses adjoining mine; 
that all my property shall be turned into cash ; 
that from the sum it yields, a yearly pension of a 
thousand francs shall be paid to my old servant, 
and that the rest of my inheritance shall be in- 
veeted in such = way as to be divided into ten 
equal parts, to be distributed to the first ten poor 
families of which a member, father, mother, suu, 
daughter, brother, or sister, shall be hanged, 
from and after my decease. The functionary, 
mayor, commissary of police, or other higher 
officiel agent who shall verity my suicide is 
charged with the execution of the contenty of 








oad 


this letter, which I declare to be my sole and 
valid testament.” 

Unfortunately. for the families of the prosper: 
tive victims of the rope, the old lady only pag: 
sessed a life-rent, which expised completely 
with her. E 





Tue Oxroenarep Birrers.—In nearly all 
of the so-called “bitters” which are offered to 
the public, there is one most deleterious ingredi- 
ent, viz.—epirituous liquors; indeed, it forms 
their usual basis. Now it is a well-known fact 
in medical treatment, that all such articles, 
though they may produce a momentary tonic 
effect, yet there is sure to follows reaction as de- 
bilitating as the first effect is bracing. This is 
not the case with the celebrated Oxygenated 
Bitters, which do not contain one drop of spirit- 
uous liquors, but are compounded upon pure 
scientific and chemical principles. The success 
of these bitters in all cases of dyspepsia, acidity 
of the stomach, general debility of the system, 
and like weaknesses, has won for them an envi- 
able reputation, until they are becoming through- 
out this country a household necessity. 8. W. 
Fowle & Co., Boston, are the manufacturers, 
but the bitters are sold everywhere, in town or 
country. 





Prrerciaxes ix Austria ayD FRrance.— 
Tn the Austrian empire there is one physician to 
each thousand of the inhabitants. In France 
there is qnly one medical man for each two 
thousand of the inhabitants. 





Prorirasie.—The fund of the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, amounts to $650,000, 
and the interest annually derived is $38,325. The 
expenditares ampant to about $33,000, including 
$9000 for salaries, $9000 for publications, etc. 


————“. 

A Truism.—One of the old writers says, “A 
fool can ask more questions than a wise man can 
answer; but a wise man cannot ask more ques- 


tions than be will find a fool ready to answer.” 
rc 


Anem !—Women are a great deal like French 
watches—very pretty to look at, but very diffi- 
cult to regulate when they once take to going 


wrong. 
oe 


SioniF1cant.—The Russian government has 
contracted for an enormous supply of shot and 
shell, for whose especial benefit, who knows ? 








o . 
Cuurcues.—The city of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
contains over one hundred charches. 








Ir 18 so.—War is murder set to music! 
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REMARKABLE CARHER. 

The Newcastle Chronicle traces the remark- 
able career of the Rev. Blythe Hurst, incumbent 
of Collierly, near Lanchester. This clergyman 
was born at Winlaton, in 1804, his father being 
asmith. At seven years of age he was taken 
from echool and was sent to make small nails at 
the smith’s shop. To the age of fifteen he at- 
tended a Sunday school, and in the meantime 
commenced to learn the business of a patten-ring 
maker. About the time he was fifteen, Mr. 
Hurst was led to think seriously about religion, 
and joined a dissenting body. He became a lo- 
cal preacher, and devoted all his leisure to men- 
tal improvement. He married early and had to 
provide for a family ; but contrived to purchase 
the necessary hooks to gain a knowledge of the 
French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Arabic languages. While at work he used to 
write upon his “flame stone” (the stone sus- 
pended before a smith’s fire to protect the eyes of 
the workman) the conjugation of the verbs in 
whatever language he was studying, and in the 
evenings he wrote his exercises and translated 
them. In the beginning of 1840 Mr. Hurst, be- 
ing then an effective local preacher among the 
New Connection Methodists, replied in a pamph- 
let to some lectures delivered by one of the dis- 
ciples of Mr. Robert Owen; and this work was 
brought under the notice of Dr. Maltby, the then 
Bishop of Durham, who at once wrote that, 
“although it might be written by a common 
man, it was the production of no common mind.” 
The bishop interested himself in the case, ad- 
vised Mr. Hurst as to his course of reading, and 
supplied the means of following out this recom- 
mendation. A feud in the New Connexion 
Church at Winlaton had induced Mr. Hurst and 
others, to leave, and to become members of the 
Charch of England ; and, in 1841, the “learned 
blacksmith” was ordained to the curacy of 
Garrigill, near Alston. He was subsequently 
appointed to the living at Sealey, near Hexham ; 
and since then to that of Collierley, near Lan- 
chester, which he now holds. Mr. Hurst’s 
preaching is said to be of a very high order ; and, 
in a course of lectures which he has delivered in 
Newcastle, he displayed great information upon 
the Sinaitic inscriptions and on Egyptian 

hieroglyphics. 


AGrroutruraL.—Hon. George 8. Hillard, of 
this city, will deliver the snnual address before the 
Barnstable Co. Agricultural Society in October. 

oer 

CxericaL.—The number of American clergy- 
men is not far from thirty thousand. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


THE SOHAMYL FAMILY. 

A letter from Moscow, gives the following de- 
tails respecting the family of Schamy!: “The 
Iman Schamyl has two wives, Zeidote and Chou- 
anate. The first is about thirty years old; she 
is not handsome, but is very well educated, and 
exercises great influence over her husband, who 
consulted her on his most important affuirs pre- 
vious to his surrender to the Russians. The fol- 
lowing fact affords proof of her influence over 
Schamyl: The Iman wished to marry his dangh- 
ters, Naphisate and Fatimate, by a former wife, 
to two of the most influential Naibs in Circassia. 
Schamyl, at his wife’s desire, changed his decis- 
ion and married his daughters to two of his wife’s 
brothers. This circumstance produced a very 
bad effect on the mountaineers. The Naibs re- 
solved to revenge themselves, and they did so on 
the first opportunity, when he was finally attacked 
by the Russians. Schamyl’s second wife is 
handsome ; she idolizes ber husband, and com 
centrates her entire affection between him and her 
daughter Sophiate. Chuate looks on Zeidote as 
@ dangerous rival, and uses all her efforts to 
compete with her in dress. The wife of Kasi- 
Magoma, Schamyl’s eldest son, is extremely 
beautiful. The wife of Schamyl’s second son, 
who holds a commission in a Russian lancer 
regiment, is likewise extremely handsome. 
Schamyl’s daughter Fatimate, who is married to 
the brother of Zeidote, is but fifteen years of age, 
and her husband seventeen. Schamyl has like- 
wise three younger daughters, Majeonate, Bechon- 
Mossedon, and Sophiste. The first is extremely 
beautiful, but club-footed, which causes her father 
great pain, a he is devotedly attached to his 
family. The ladies of Kalonga, where the cele- 
brated prisoner resides, visit his wives and daugh- 
ters. When Schamyl is present at these visits 
the Circassian ladies cover their faces with their 
veils. A Russian lady asked Schamyl to permit 
the likenesses of his family to be taken, to which 
he consented on condition that their portraits 
should be taken by a lady. This condition wa 
complied with, and the likenesses were executed.” 





Tan Japaneses Carrtat.—The city of Yed- 
do, the capital of Japan, is said to be, without 
exception, the largest city in the world. It con- 
tains 1,501,000 dwellings, and the unperalleled 
number of 5,000,000 inhabitants. 





Ar a Discount.—A thousand dollar car 
riage, made thirty years ago at Middletown, Ct, 
for General Jackson to ride in, has recently been 
sold for sixteen dollars and fifty cents. 


EDITOR'S TABLE, 


WHAT JOHN CHINAMAN BATS. 

~ If ever the “Central Flower Land ” is thrown 
open to the world, and travellers pour in to study 
its scenery and manners, the first thing to be done 
will be to establish English and American hotels 
there—for it is very evident that John Chinaman 
“can’t keep a hotel,” at least cannot cater for 
European or Yankee palates. Just think of what 
the “‘critter” lives upon. The Chinaman long 
since found out that he could not afford to waste 
anything, and so conquered his repugnances and 
acquired a taste for many products of Nature that 
we rigidly exclade from our tables. The popu- 
lar classes first attacked provisions disdained by 
the rich; from them, the children of necessity, 
these articles crept into use among the upper 
classes, and finally were generally adopted. 

In Europe, the flesh of the dog is considered 
as the worst of all meats; in fact, is proscribed 
as utterly inadmissible. Now the Chinese have 
decided otherwise; they fatten dogs that are 
growing old and eat them, and the butchers’ 
stalls are as regularly provided with dog’s meat 
as with any other kind. The farmers, in fact, 
breed a species of dog adapted to fattening, 
which they call “ butcher’s dogs ;” it is a kind 
of wolf-dog, with erect ears, and distinguished 
from others by having the tongue, palate and 
whole interior of the throat black. 

It has been asserted that in certain of our eat- 
ing-houses cats sometimes do duty on the bill of 
fare as rabbite; but the Chinese make no mystery 
of what they cook and eat. They regard cat’s 
meat as excellent, and at the provision stores you 
see enormons cats hanging up with their heads 
and tails on. On all the farms you meet with 
these animals chained up for the purpose of 
fattening with refuse rice which would otherwise 
be lost ; they are huge creatures, and the inac- 
tivity in which they are kept enables them to 
take on flesh readily. 

The rat, too, occupies an important place in the 
Chinese housekeeper’s list of delicacies. They 
eat it fresh or salt, salted rats being specially des- 
tined for consumption on board of the junks. 
‘he farmers have establishments where they 
raise rats as we do pigeons, for the market. In 
favorite corners of their ratteries—we must coin 
a word—they place bottles with wide necks mor- 
tared into the masonry. There rats muke their 
nests, and from time to time the enterprising 
Proprietor visite them and takes away the young, 
just as we collect squabs in a dove-cote. 

We think we have said enough, however, to 
justify our premises, and te show that John Chi- 
man ean’t kcep a hotel to onr taste. The die- 
tance between a Chinese restaurant and the table 
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Phote of the: Retere or Tremont House, is more 
thea the circumference of the globe, it is immeas- 
rable. Yet the poor fellows are not to be 
blamed for their tastes—their teeming millions 
make it a necessity to live on what we should 
reject with abhorrence. And supposing the Chi- 
nese immigrants to adhere to their tastes in this 
country, it is quite easy to see that nothing is to 
prevent their becoming rich here; their living 
must cost an inconsiderable figure. 





THE BELLS AND THE WIDOW. 

Jean Raulin, a monk of Cluny, in the 15th 
eentury, relates the following story to show that 
charch bells say whatever you wish. A widow 
asked her curate if he thought it would be well 
for ber to marry again. She said she was with- 
out means of support, and had an excellent ser- 
vant who was well skilled in her late husband’s 
profession. 

“Marry him,” seid the priest. 

“ But what if he should become my master?” 

“Don’t marry him,” said the curate. 

“But how can I support the weight of busi- 
ness left on my hands by the poor dear departed ?”” 

“ Marry him, then.” 

“ But suppose my servant is only thinking of 
getting possession of my goods to waste them ?” 

“ Then don’t marry him.” 

As the woman persisted, he advised her to 
liaten to the bells, and do what they counselled.. 
She obeyed, and heard the tongues of bronze 
ring out, “Marry your servant! marry your 
servant!” ' 

She married him, accordingly, was plundered. 
and beaten, and went to the curate with the story 
of her woes, and a complaint against the bells. 
The priest told her she had not heard what they 
said, and ordering them to be rang again for her, 
she heard them say very distinctly, “ Don’t 
marry him! don’t marry him !” 

How many of us distort the advice we reccive 
into # sanction of our wishes, no matter how 
plainly and decidedly it condemns us. 

a 

Quxsrion ann Answer.—Why is a man 
who carries a watch invariably behind in his ap- 
pointments? Because he’s always behind his time. 

one 

Presceiption.—Sawdust pills are said to be 
an excellent remedy for the dyspepsia, if taken 
in a woodhouse. 





Jestine.—A witty man can make a jest; 
wise man can take one. : 


ea —___—_ 
Gratirups—Warm in those who expect a 
bounty. 


ANECDOTE OF POWERS. 

Deveral years ago, and before Powers became 
known as a sculptor, an actor called Drake~ 
Aliek Drake—had his headquarters’ at Cinein- 
nati. He was a great favorite with the citizens, 
but particularly in the song of “Love and 
Sausages,” which they compelled) him to sing 
nightly, three or four times. Powers, who was 
at the time employed in some mechanical capac- 
ity about the theatre, took it into his head to 
make a waxen counterfeit of Drake, in his char- 
acter of “Love and Sausages,” which he did; 
and to test its correctness, he adopted a.ruse with 
the audience. The curtain went up—Drake 
came out and sang his song as usual, retired, 
and was, as usual, encored. The shouting con- 
tinued until the cartain was re-hoisted, when 
there stood Drakein the middle of the stage, hat 
in hand, in the act of bowing, as he had always 
done. But the audience were surprised to find 
that he still continued jin’ the same position, and 
made no attempt to sing. Shouting and vocif- 
erations commenced, bat no sign of life from 
Drake, and in the midst of applause, groans and 
hisses, the curtain descended. “What can be 
the matter with Drake ?” inquired the audience. 
“He's struck dumb,” says one. “ He’s) para- 
lyzed,” cried another. The shouts of “encore!” 
commenced, and once more the curtain arose— 
the actor was found bowing, as before, but this 
time he sung ‘‘ Love and Sausages” better than 
he had ever done in his life. His previous con- 
duct was still unexplained, and loud shouts and 
applause called for an encore. After thie noise 
had continued for some time, the curtain slowly 
arose, disclosing to an astonished audience two 
Drakes upon the stage! Both stood in the same 
position, both wore the same dress, both had the 
same figure, the same features and the same 
identical look, with which Drake was in the habit 
of commencing his ‘Love and Sansages.” 
After the audience had sufficiently signified their 
surprise, Drake at length moved, and explained 
the circumstances. Had the ruse been repeated, 
bets could have been had to any amount that no 
one in the front of the theatre could distinguish 
the real Drake from his counterfeit presentment. 





Paris anp New Yorx,—The population of 
the capital of France does not much if any 
exceed that of New York city. 





“ Music or THe Spueres. ”—This celebrated 
music, we believe, has never been arranged for 
the piano. 


<aierer trae 
“Inox Ore —Is found yery abundant in Liberia, 





BBEDOR’S TABIC. 


SELF-PORTRAITURE. 

Very few plain ladies are aware of their plaia- 
ness, and of these few, it is rare that one admits 
it. Perhaps no lady was_ever better reconciled 
fo positive ugliness in her own person than the 
Duehess of Orleans, the mother of the Regent 
d’Orleans, who governed France during, the mi- 
nority of Louis XV. Thus she speaks of her 
own appearance and manners; ‘ From my ear- 
liest years I was aware how ordinary my appear- 
ance was, and did not like that people should 
look at me attentively. I never paid any atten- 
tion to dress, because diamonds and dress were 
sure to attract attention. On great days my 
husband used to make me rouge, which I did 
greatly against my will, as I hate everything that 
incommodes me. One day I made the Countess 
Soissons laugh heartily. She asked me why I 
never turned my head whenever I passed before 
the, mirror—everybody else did. I answered, 
because I had too much self-loye to bear the. 
sight of my own ugliness! I must have been 
very ugly in my youth, I had no sort of fea- 
tures; with little twinkling eyes, a short snub 
nose, and long thick lips, the whole of my phys- 
iognomy was far from attractive. My face wes 
large, with fat cheeks, and my figure was short 
and stumpy ; in short, I was a yery homely sort 
of person. Except for the goodness of my. 
disposition, no one would have endured me, | It 
was impossible to discover anything like intelli, 
gence in my eyes, except with a microscope. 
Perhaps there was not on the face of the earth 
such another pair of ugly hands as mine... The 
king often told me so, and set me laughing about 
it; for.as I was quite sure of being very ugly, 1 
made up my mind to be always the first to langh 
atit. This succeeded very well, though I must 
confess it furnished me with a good stock of ma- 
terials for laughter.” 





“Murry,” INDEED.—In Great Britain, sta- 
tisties show us.that there are only 103,839 per- 
sons whose income is over $750 a year, while 
the number of paupers is officially set down at 
over fifteen hundred thousand.‘ Merry Eng- 
land !? 


Mixrrary.—Napoleon, during his military 
career fought sixty battles. Cwsar fought only 
fifty. 

A a 

Love.—Women often fancy themselves to be 
in love when they are not. The love of men is 
far more keen-eyed. % 

) ——— +e + 

-Now-a-pays.—The commonest mode villa 
for love, is turning red hair into black. 
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WDITOR'R TABLE. 


sUuB4R. 

Until a comparatively modern epoch, sugar 
was neither considered a luxury nor a necessary 
of life. It is a question whether it was known 
to the ancients; but Salmarius in his oxercite- 
tions upon Pliny, and Matthiolus on Dioscorides, 
Tead as to believe that it was so, and, indeed, the 
former dssures us that the Arabs have used the 
art of making sugar, as we now have it, for 
nearly thousand years. Inthe Bible, allusions 
are made to “the sweet cane which came from 
a fur country ;” but the cane was not cultivated, 
and the saccharine matter was allowed to ooze out 
of the cane itself, and to harden like gam. It 
was known as “Indisa salt,” aad only wed as 
medicine, for which purpose, about 800 years ago, 
it began to take the place of honey. Our word 
sugar is derived from the Arabic soukar, but ita 
Latin name is saccharun, now applied to all 
eweet tasting fluids. The sugarcane grows in 
any hot climate, and is supposed to have been 
brought into Europe first from the interior of 
Asia to Cyprus, thence to Sicily, Madeira and 
the Canaries. The Portuguese and Spanish 
navigators introduced it into the West Indies 
and tropical America, whence we now obtain our 
supplies of sugar. There are other varieties of 
sugar produced by different plants. Thus, in 
North America a large proportion is extracted 
from the maple tree, and in France from the beet 
root. Sugar in plants is analogous to fat in an- 
imals; as if it were the end a plant had in view 
by its vitality to produce and lay up in store 
within itself—sugar; hence, the subservience of 
plants to man in this cas@is self-evident. Nearly 
every flower-cup contains a minute portion of 
sugar, which, being gathered by bees, we are 
familiar with as honey, the peculiar flavor of 
which depends upon the blossoms it is taken 
from. Grapes are so full of sugar that, when 
dried, white crystals of it are found within the 
fruit, and which may be seen when raisins are cut 


epen. 
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Atrsrep ror rae Berrer.—The common 
expression “acknow!edging the corn” is now 
modified and refined into ‘admitting the 
maize.” 





Loxvrious !—The dying words of Mirabean 
were: “Crown me with flowers, intoxicate me 
with perfumes, let me die to the sounds of deli- 
cious music.” 





A Lirt.—Garibaldi found $5,000,000 in the 
royal treasury at Palermo. This will be a great 
help to the Italian sons of liberty. 
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A CURIOUS CAF BROT. 

The Paris Pays telle the following cat story, 
which may be a “eanard,” and may be a verity ; 
there is no knowing when these French editors 
speak the trath : “In the Badget of the Imperial 
printing-office, which is now before the legislative 
body, is an item which has excited considerable 
curiosity, it is for cate. It appears that, in arder 
to preserve the stores of paper, printed and un- 
printed from the ravages of mice and rats, a 
considerable number of cats have to be kept in 
the establishment; and the expense of giving 
them food twice a day, and of paying a man to 
watch over them, is sufficiently great to form a 
special item. These cats were once nearly the 
cause of war between the director of the Impe- 
rial printing-office and the director of the ar- 
chives, whose gardens are adjacent. The latter 
has in his gardens a small, artificial river, and he 
kept in it a number of rare, aquatic birds. He 
perceived that the number of his birds decreased 
almost daily, but he could not tell how; at last 
he discovered that they were killed by cats, and 
he sat snares by which a number of these ani- 
mals were caaght. The keeper of the cats in 
the printing-office perceived his feline stock di- 
minishing, and he suspected the workmen of the 
establishment of killing them. But one day a 
cat arrived with a fragment of a snare round its 
neck and led to the discovery of the whole truth. 
The director of the printing-office thereupon 
complained that his cats were killed, while the 
director of the arehives said that he would not 
allow his birds to be devoured; bat at last an 
arrangement was made to the effect, on the one 
hand, that every issue of the printing-office 
should be closed to prevent the invasion of cats 
into the gardens of the archives, and on the other, 
that in the event of one by chance escaping: it 
should not be put to death. 





Iseqan Attime.—A party of males and fo- 
mates have been arrested in Portsmouth, Ohio, 
for walking the streets—the males in female at- 
tire, hoops and all—and the females with panta- 


loons oa. 
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Panis.—One handred miilions of dollars are 
still to be expended on Paris. What a city it 


will be! 
+r > —___— 


Ornrentat Wir.—Indulging in dangerous 
pleasures, says the Burmese proverb, is like lick- 
ing honey from a sharp knife. 

+2 


A Waurerisu.— Never saw such stirring 


| imes,” as the spoon said to the saucepan. 


Foreign Miscellany. 





Eighty thousand children are born yearly in 
London—two huudred and twenty. a day. 

The annual sppropriation of $50,000 for the 
purchase of books for the British Museum is 
continued, and its new reading-room is crowded 
with students. 

The English census tables show the average 
namber of children born in England to be about 
2000 a day, and the average number of deaths 
about 1300 a day. 

Colonel Gowen, the American omployed at 
Sebastopol in raising the sunken Russian ships, 
has caused several hundred cypress and other 
trees to be placed within and around the English 
cemeteries in the Crimea. 

Mr. Fairbairn’s gigantic plan of a Free Art 
Gallery and Museum for Manchester, is in a fair 
way to be realized. Fifteen gentlemen have sub- 
scribed £1000 each, twenty others £500 each, 
and fifty more £25 to £250 each. 

The London Exhibition of 1862 is a fixed 
fact. The guaranty fund of $250,000 has been 
raised. Arrangements for the building will be 
commenced at once, but it is not expected the 
“first stone” will be laid before July, 1861. 


The Grand Jury of Oswego, New York, have 
Bebliched acard, notifying managers of fairs and 
‘ostivals held by church societies that the prac- 
tice of disposing of their goods by lottery is 
contrary to the statute, and must not be per- 
sisted in. 

Daring the last year, says the Lancet, the wo- 
men of Great Britain have borne above 2000 
children a day, 769,190 in the year; but death 
strack down above 1300 a day, 503,003 iu the 
ir—and redaced the natural increase of popu- 

n to little more than 700 a day. 

The London Punch sneeringly says that Hee- 
nan exhibits qualifications for a member of our 
American Congress. And why not? Gully, an 
English prize-fighter, beeame a member of the 
Imperial Parliament after he had been whipped 
almost to death by his opponent. 

Daring the past year Mr. J. B. Gough deliv- 
ered 175 of iis addresses in the provinces of 
England, 14 in Exeter Hall, and 10 in theatres, 
hails and chapels of London. In the provinces, 
it is esti that over 140,000 listened to his 
arguments and appeals, and over 4000 signed 
the pledge of total abstinence. 

The Imperial Library at Paris is in process of 
re-arrangement and cataloguing. Seven large 
volumes of titles of printed books, relating to 
the history of France, have already appeared. 
Of the 2,500,000 engravings, 800,000 have been 
catalogued. Two reading-rooms are now opened 
in connection with it—one for chance visitors 
and general readers, and another for students. 

tis said that Alexandria (Egypt), is fast losing 
its Eastern as} European residents have re- 
built many of its streets, and now occupy the 
handsomest part of the city. The Protestant, 
Catholic, Greek and Jew has each his well-kept 
house of worship, while the mosques and minarets 
of the Mahomedan are neglected and crumbling 

lown. ° 


FORRIGN MISCELLANY. 


The damage occasioned by the bombardment 
of Palermo is estimated by the journals of that 
lace, at more than twenty millions of ounces 
|£10,820,000). 

A journal issued since the revolution at Pal- 
ermo, and called L’ Unita Italia, comes out with 
the following motto at the head of it pro- 

imme :—“ One country, Italy; one king, Victor 
mmanuel ; one hero, Garibaldi.” 

The Inverness Courier says, we have to record 
the death of our venerable townsman, General J. 
Mackenzie, the oldest officer in the British army, 
who expired at his house in Academy Street, in 
the ninety-seventh year of his age. 

A railway has just been inaugurated by the 
Prince Regent of Prussia, from Konigsburg to the 
Russian frontier, ninety-four miles in length. At 
Eydikhunen it joins the Russian line from that 
place to St. Petersburgh. 

Ninety-three French paper makers have peti- 
tioned he Senate, preving, for a heavy duty on 
the exportation of rags, and in favor of restrict- 
ing other nations from participating, so far a8 
rags are concerned, in the benefits of the Com- 
mercial treaty with England. : 

When Garibaldi went on board the English 
ship Hannibal to meet the Neapolitan command- 
er, he wore the full uniform of a Piedmontese 
general, bat his usual working dress includes 
nothing more ornamental than a red flannel shirt, 
a slouched hat, and a colored cravat. 

A portrait bust, in marble, of Grace Darling, 
the heroiné of Ferne Island, Northumberland, 
who rescued the crew of the Forfarshire steamer, 
wrecked in 1888, has been executed by Mr. Da- 
vid Dunbar, of Curlisle. This is the fourth bust 
of the same subject made by the same artist. 

A gentleman in England has sued and recov- 
ered dam from a railway company, who, re- 
gardless of their time-table, withdrew, without 
previous notice, a certain train advertised to 
Start at a certain time, Shereby he suffered peca- 
niary loss. The court held that the published 
times for starting were a species of contract, 
and had been violated. 

The London Times notices the fact that : 
journeyman printer, a very steady, upright an 
deservia old man, has recsutly Wrote the pos- 
sessor of $200,000, by the decease of an uncle in 
Australia. He had employed in the shop, 
where he was working at the time he received the 
news of his accession to wealth, for more than 
forty years, without intermission. 

The Jibraries of the Rev. John Mitford and of 
Mr. 8. Weller Suiger, among the choicest in 
their contents of anything relating to old English 
literature, have been lately sold in London. 
Among the many remarkable works sold was @ 
copy of Thomson’s “Scasons,” with correc- 
tions and alterations of the text throughout, in 
the autograph of Pope, which brought $46. 

There is a married couple in England whose 
united ages amount to 188 years—Evan Jones, 
aged ninety-six, and Lettice Jones, ninety-two. 
They have been married seventy-two years, and 
for sixty-six they have been members of the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists; they are enjoy- 
ing tolerably good health, and reside in the 
chapel-house belonging to the above-numed body. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


‘There are said to be fifteen thousand children 
in the city of San Francisco, California. 

The Howard Association of New Orleans 
spends $50,000 a year in acts of charity. 

There are now on deposit in the savings banks 
of New York city, over $40,000,000! 

It is said that nota single divorce was ever ob- 
tained in the State of South Carolina. 

The average amount of blood in the human 
system is set down at fifteen quarts, 

No less than 200,000 hemlock treas are cut 
down annually in the United States, to furnish 
bark for tanning purposes. 

New Bedford is about to start an extensive 
boot and shoe factory, and also another cotton 
mill. il is getting dry—in the way of profits. 

Elephants live for two hundred, three hundred, 
and even four hundred years. A healthy full- 
grown elephant consumes thirty pounds of grain 
per day. 

Mr. Edwin Booth has received as his share of 
the proceeds of the several engagements per- 
formed by him during the last fall and winter 
season, some $20,000. 


Mr. Eben M. Emery, of West Newbury, has a 
clock that has been in one place in his house ever 
since May 17, 1751, and is now a good time- 
keeper. 

The textile fabrics now made in Philadelphia 
and its vicinity are estimated at the anual value 
of $35,500,000, and that more than half of this 
amount arises from cotton, either in plain or 
mixed cloths. 

The Artesian well at Columbus, Ohio, has al- 
ready reached the unprecedented depth of twenty- 
four hundred feet, or nearly half a mile. It is 
the deepest well in the world, but as yet dis- 
charges no water, nor exhibits any signs of it. 


The Brooklyn, (N. Y.) graveyards are dolug a 
lively business. The interments in Greenwood 
from September 5th, 1840, til Jane 9th, 1860, 
foot up 76,790; Cypress Hill, samo time, 42,000. 
Total, 118,790. 

Mrs. Swisehelm says that she wore a two dol- 
lar and a half bonnet seven winters without alter- 
ing. The fact is, these plain old ladies’ bonnets 
do wear a long while, for the gentlemen never 
want to rumple them. 

A young sewing-girl has ht an action ina 
New York court against ber landlord, for, as she 
alleges, thrusting a pistol ramrod through her 
chyek, and severely beating her because she de- 
clined paying an extra week’s rent for her rooms. 


A needle may be magnetized permanently by 
passing the north pole of a magnet from the eye 
to the point several times, the friction being al- 
ways in the same direction. The magnet must 
always be lifted up when it reaches the point. 

At Lansing. Michigan, a young man was 
assisting a female domestic late at night ino a 
back window of her master’s house, when the 
master, supposing that robbers were attempting 
to gain admittance, fired a revolver, dangerously 
wounding the young man. 
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There are 606 students in the University of 
Virginia—a large number. 

The Anstralians are entering largely into the 
cultivation of the grape vine. 

Corporeal punishment is about to be aboliahed 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania. 

A colony of Swedes have just settled in 
Iowa. Forty thousand will soon follow. 

In Chicago they think they can make gas out 
of a certain stone found there. 

Successful experiments have been made with 
General James’s rifled cannon, lately. 


Powers now asks $1000 for a bust. The price 
usnally paid artists in Italy is from $400 to 


The San Francisco Bulletin has been sued for 
$40,000 damages for calling a lawyer Squire 
Dogberry. 

The Ohio Journal of Education gives an ac- 
count,of a school in that State where, out of 
thirty-five scholars, nine boys chew tobacco, and 
five girls are smokers. 

Emigrants continue to pour into New York. 
The number of arrivals make a total of 53,191 
since the commencement of the year, against 
40,003 for a corresponding period in 1859. 

The wool clip of Ohio will amount to about 
nine million pounds, and as it has been sold at 
good prices, it will bring into the State over four 
millions af dollars. 

Ten million dollars have been contributed by 
the citizens of Boston toward objects of a public 
nature of a moral, religious or literary character, 
during the last half century, of which we have 
aathentic accounts. 

Two five dollar gold pieces were found in the 
stomach of an ox, which was recently slaughtered 
in a town in California. The sapposition is that 
the animal chewed up some buckskin purse for 
the salt it contained, and thus swallowed the 
money. 

Some individual who might be better employed, 
snd who shows an indefatigable industry worthy 
of something ible, has discovered that the 
number of grains in a bushel of wheat weighi 
sixty pounds, is upwards of six hundred an 
thirty-nine thousand. 

The trustees of the late Senor D. Joaquin 
Comez, one of the wealthiest merchants in 
Havana, Cuba, have distributed among various 
charitable institutions $303,000. Besides this, 
Senor Comez, while living, gave $20,000 to the 
sufferers of the late war with Morocco. 


The Condersport (Pa.) Journal, under a mar- 
riage notice, acknowledges the receipt of four 
quarts of green currants, which it seems to con- 
sider payment in full for the advertisement. The 
announcement is also made that “ We take all 
kinds of produce for marriage notices, where 
money is scarce.” 

The total amount of appropriations passed by 
both houses of Cungress is $45,543,000, added 
to which is the light house appropriation of 
$637,000 ; for private bills, $1,400,000, and for 
permanent appropriations $8,173,000. ‘This 
Makes the total appropriations for the next 
fical year, $55,353,000. 
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Merrp-Moaking. 


To carp poverty—sit down and grow! about it. 


Why are fixed stnrs like wicked old men? 
Because they scintillate (sin till late). 

Why is an orderly schoolmaster like the letter 
C? He makes lasses into classes. 

What female namesake of the poet Dante is 
very musical? Ann Dante. 

‘What relation is the door-matto the scraper? 
& step-farther. 

Itis very well for little children to be lambs, 
but a very bad thing for them to grow up sheep. 

There’s a man at Camberwell so fat, that they 
grease the omnibas-wheels with his shadow. 

Why is the practice of praising children like 
opium? Because it’s laudanum. 

What is a poor man to do, who has no virtues ? 
‘Why make a virtue of necessity, of course. 

“Death loves a shining mark.” Gentlemen 
with brandied noses will take warning. 

The young Queen of Portugal lately asked 
her husband at dinner what wine he preferred. 
“ Port-you-gal !” waa the reply 

Why is a pan-cake baking on « griddle, like 
one of the most gifted of modern poetesses ? 
Because its Browning. 

A boy in Paris, hearing the National Guard cry, 
“Harrah for reform!” shouted “ Hyrrah for 
chloroform !” which made a hearty laugh. 

“ How do you get that lovely perfume ?” asked 
one young lady of another. “It’s scent to me,” 
replied the other. 

The difference between an oyster and a chicken, 
is that one is best just out of the shell, and the 
other isn’t. 

A lady in reply to some guests that praised the 
mutton on her table, said: “O yes; my husband 
always buys the best; he is a great epicac.” 

A countryman who saw for the first time a 
hooped skirt, hanging at a shop door, called to 
ask ‘‘ what bird they kept in that cage?” 

Why do men who are abont to fight a duel, 

erally choose a for the place of action? 

‘or the purpose of allowing the balls to graze. 

«Don’t give me any more emetics,”’ said Pat, 
to his physivian ; “ they do me no good; I have 
taken two alreudy, and neither of them would 
stay upon me stomach.” 

A gentleman observed to another that an offi- 
cer in the am had left his house without paying 
his rent. “0,” exclaimed Frank Matthews, 
“you mean the left-tenant.” 

“That baby,” said the delighted mother, “we 
Jook npon as the flower of the family. Being a 
boy, and robed in yellow flannel, she ought to 
have called him the sun flower. 

Old Bachelor Sneer woald like to know what 
kind of a broom the young woman in tho last 
new novel aved, when she swept back the raven 
ringlews from her clussic brow. 

“Paddy,” said a joker, “ why don’t you get 

ur eurs clipped—they are entirely too long 

raman?” “And yours,” replied Pat, “ought 
to be lengthened—they are too short for an ass.” 








MUERBY MAKING. 


Pickles in glased paps, cross-dogs, aad delays, 
are dangeruas. 

When a lover has once won his lady, they both 
straightway become one. 

Why are geese like opera dancers? Because 
no other animals can stand so long on one leg. 

What is that which brings on an illness, cures 
it, and pays the doctor! A draught (a draft). 

We know a dandy who is so fastidious that he 
is always measured for his umbrella. 

Why is a minister like a locomotive? Be- 
cause we have to look out for him when the bell 
rings. 

Tt is said that if you stop up rat holes with old 
search warrants, every knowing rat will leave the 
premises. 

The girl who succeeds in winning the true love 
of a true man makes a lucky hit, and is herselfs 
lacky miss. 

Did the man who ploughed the sea, and after- 
wards planted his foot on his native soil, ever 
harvest the crops 4 

A man being commiserated with on account 
of his wife’s running away, said “ Don's pity 
me till she comes back again.” 

“Dear Lanra, when we were courting, you 
were yey dear to me; but now you're my wile, 

am pay our bills, yeu seem to 
cererond creer aa r 


Editors, however much they may be biased, 
are fond of the word “impartial.” A Connecti- 
eut editor onee gave an ‘impartial sccount of 8 
hailstorm.” 

“As winds the ivy around the tree, as to the 
crag the moss patch roots—so clings my con- 
stant soul to thes! my own, my beautiful! my 
boots 1” : 7 

There is a man in Indiana so thin, that when 
the sheriff is after him he crawls into his rife, 
in watches his adversary through the touch 

e. 

A lover writing to his sweetheart, says: “De- 
Ieotsble, dear — You are so sweet that me, 
woul lush im your presence, and mol 
stand appeited.” 

A man in Liverpool electrified humanity and 
astonished “the faculty,” by saying that “mach 
of the sickness of the town was occasioned by 
bad health.” 
nr 
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STATE PRISON, CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


‘Wr present herewith a series of sketches illus- 
trative of the State Prison at Charlestown, Mass., 
representing, in order, a convict in his prison 
dress, a view of one of the cells, the kitchen de- 
partment, the prisoners in marching order, and 
an exterior view of the prison from Prison Point 
Bridge, all accurate delineations by an accom- 

lished artist. The subject of prison discipline 
as eng! the attention of the noblest and 
best minds in England and this country, and the 
treatment of those who have offended against the 
laws is now more humane, more philosophical 
and more effectual than at any previous period 
of the world’s history. An eminent writer says : 
“ The true and only real object of punishment is 
the prevention of crime. ere is, of course, & 
t latitude of choice in the means which may 

Be adopted for the attainment of this object—a 
latitude to be limited by a just regard to the 
rights inseparable from human nature, however 
depraved, by a correct view of the true power of 
society over its members, and by a wise estimate 
of the probable effect of the means employed. 
In most of the world men seem to have 
imagined their rightful power over their fellow- 
men absolutely unlimited, and have inflicted pun- 
ishment on the violators of the law apparently 
without regard to any other consideration than 
their own pleasure, and the d of guilt they 
have attributed to the offender. Acting with this 
apprehension of their own unrestricted power, 
ey have, at the same time, exhibited the most 
narrow acquaintance with the almost infinite va- 
riety of means of punishment. They have con- 
fined themselves very much to the effects of phy- 
sical suffering, as if that were the sole remedy 
which could advantageously be applied to moral 
depravity ; a depravity often increased, if not 
caused, by the temptations to which physical snf- 
fering has itself exposed men. It has happened, 
too, as in many other human pursuits, het the 
end has been forgotten in attention to the means ; 
and the object has appeared to be rather secretly 
to harass and oppress the subjects of punish- 
ment, than either to deter others from the com- 
mission of crime, or to amend the habits of the 


‘uilty themselves. None would be prevented ~ 


the commission of crime by penalties which 

were unknown; and in the extreme depression 

of every physical and mental quality, it were ab- 
19 





surd to expect any reformation of the unfortunate 
subjects of human severity. In all and 
nations of which we have any record, from the 
most civilized people of ancient times to the 
most civilized of a more modern era, have such 
extremes of severity been used in the punish- 
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ment of criminals as justly to deserve the appel- | 


Jation of cruelty. Torture, in every horrible va- 
riety ; chains; stripes ; solitary confinement in 
darkness, dampness and idleness ; promiscuous 
crowding of offenders, of every degree of guilt, 
in the same loathsome, pestilential, narrow 
vaults ; insufficient and unwholesome food ; filth, 
illness of the body and sickness of the soul,—are 
some of the evils which haye, in every age, been 
wantonly, carelessly and ignorantly inflicted upon 
the violators of law; and, what is worse, they 
have been inflicted on those who have violated 
no law ; upon many who have been proved inno- 
cent, after suffering the infliction of some or all 
the ills enumerated in this atrocious catalogue, 
and upon many whose imprudence alone has ex- 
posed them to the vengeance of an equally im- 
pradent creditor. Society has, unquestionably, 
aright to punish the offenders against its laws 
and against those of God ; but has it, under any 
cireumstances, a right to inflict such suffering as 
we have named? Has it a right to trifle with or 
endanger the health, the intellect, or the remain- 
ing principles of any, even the worst, of its mem- 
bers? It requires no.metaphysical examination 
of the reasons on which the first and necessary 
_ power of society is founded to answer in the neg- 
ative. All feel that the proper adaptation of the 
means to the just end of punishment ought to be 
constantly kept in view. A striking illustration 
of the truth of this remark may be found in the 
universal outcry of horror and indignation which 
was heard throughout the civilized world when 
Howard disclosed the misery.everywhere suffered 
by the prisoner; in the guilty conscionsness 
with which those who exercised control over 
prisons universally shrank from the disclosure of 
the atrocities committed under their authority, or 
at best, allowed by their negligence ; and to the 
immediate formation of associations to promote 
the necessary reform in the construction and goy- 
ernment of prisoners. From the 1777, when 
Howard’s work on the prisons in England and 
‘Wales was first published, may be dated the 
origin of the study of the best system of prison 
discipline.” 

The State Prison, at Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, is considered as a model institution of its 
kind. The original structure was erected in 
1804 and 1805, and consisted of a central build- 
ing and two The central building com- 
bined the warden’s office, officers’ quarters, uard- 
room and kitchen. The wings contained the 
cells, now remodelled into modern size and prop- 
erly ventilated, as. well ss hospital apartments. 
The centre building is now discontinued as the 
warden’s and guard-room, these being lo- 
cated in portions. of the structure since erected. 
In 1826, under the administration of Governor 
Lincoln, the present North Wing, so called, was 
built on the Auburn system, but though at that 
early day it was ered a model of humanity 
and propriety, yet_at the present day, with the 
increased kn of prisoners 


pline, i is looked austin 

discipline, it _mpon as barbarous, from 
the coffin-like size of its its narrow areas 
and its gloomy port-hole windows, in the exte- 
oie wal: In 1850 the passed an act 
for an enlargement. of the State Prison, and ap- 
propriated one hundred thousand dollars for the 
purpose. ‘The plans of this enlargement were the 
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joint prodaction of the late Rev. Louis Dwight 
(a name familiar to all acquainted with the 
history of prison discipline during the last third 
of a century) and Gridley J. F. Bryant, architect, 
of this city, who, for the last fifteen years, has 
made the erection of State Prisons, Jails, Houses 
of Correction, and other reformatory institutions 
his peculiar study, A description of this most 
extensive and important improvement to our 
State Penitentiary, is given in House document 
140 of the legislature of 1850. Our limited space 
will not permit us to make more than a brief ex- 
tract of what was accomplished by the erection 
these. additions. ‘The ment consisted 
mainly ofa central octagonal ene so placed 
as to be joined to and connected with the East 
Wing of 1804 and the North Wing of 1826, and 
by the erection of a new wing on the south side 
oF this octagon building, as a part of the enlarge- 
ment, the whole structure assumed the form of a 
‘centre, and three wings radiating from three of 
the sides, leaving a fourth side for the reception 
of a fourth wing, at such time as the legislature 
in its wisdom might deem it necessary to erect 
a new house for the warden and officers’ quarters, 
which. was done in 1854, thus completing the 
fourth arm of the “ cross,” which form the prison 
buildings have assumed since the erection of the 
house and officers’ quarters. It is due to Mr. 
Dwight’s memory to state that the improvement 
now proposed to the wing of 1826, by introduc- 
ing the large windows, was recommended and 
urged to Governor Lincoln at the time of the 
erection of this part of the institution, and was 
further urged and made part of the plan of 
Messrs. Dwight and Bryant, adopted and erected 
in 1850, but for want of funds was deferred. 
In the annual report of the Board of Ti 
of the prison, dated October 1, 1858, and accom- 
panying the reports of the officers of the institu- 
tion, we find much valuable information respect- 
ing its condition for that year. The ini 
ors, Messrs. P. J. Stone and John A. win, 
say: “The prisoners, as an almost universal 
thing, have been prompt, orderly and respectful, 
appearing to be governed by a high di ‘of 
et feeling towards their officers. Many of 
em have shown an unusual and most encour- 
aging desire to form fixed habits of industry and 
behaviour, so that on regaining. their liberty, the 


may be prepared to lead ous lives. e 
doubt if in these respects se astate of things 
ever before existed in the We attribute 


to the mild, even, dis- 


the improvement main} 
and decided discipline 


selmioatngy yet im) 


maintained ; to the fact that for nearly two 
no corporal punishment has been inflicted in the 
prison, and in no small to the law of 


1857, which virtually secures a small monthly 
commutation of sentence for continued good con- 
duct, This wise provision has been observed by 
us to have a very salutary influence over some 
convicts from whom ible would ordinarily 
have been ex; the g in their almanacs 
(which are given to all) of the days thus 
gained, and expres: & determination so to 
conduct as to secure the full benefit of the statute 
in question. The last few months of a prisoner’s 
term, like the week of a long voyage, 
hang much the most heavily ; when, therefore, a 
convict can thus shorten a one year’s term twelve 
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days, a three yeara’ term seventy-two daya, a five 
years’ term one hundred and twenty days, or a 
ten years’ term six hundred days, he has a very 
strong incentive to viour. A few 
months’ perseverance in the decorum thus in- 
duced, does much towards forming in the con- 
vict permanent habits of obedience and self-con- 
trol, and developing in him more hopeful and 
therefore more kindly and teachable disposition. 
We therefore consider this law as a very valua- 
ble addition to the legislation concerning the 
prison. During the , a8 will be shown by 
the warden’s statistical tables, there has been a 
remarkable uniformity in the number of prison- 
ere. There are now five hundred and fifty-four 
cells and but four hundred and eighty-three pris- 
oners, a surplus that we trust may never be re- 
duced. The health of the convicts has been ex- 
cellent ; indeed, no better testimony can be de- 
sired, than that afforded by the hospital records 
in favor of the faithfulness of the officers in at- 
tending to the matters of diet, cleanliness, cloth- 
ing, warming, ventilation, etc. Down to the 
last fortnight of the year, no death had occurred 
among the six hundred and thirty-eight different 
isoners that have been under their charge. Of 
two deaths during that fortnight, one was the 
result of an inj _protowd by the carelessness 
of the victim, other was that of a convict 
free from all apparent disease, who was eut off 
without a moment’s warning by a derangement 
of the heart. The inmates of the hospital for the 
year have averaged four, and for the last six 
months only three anda half. Very few villages 
-of the same population can show 80 satisfactory 
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sanitary statistics.” Of the labor 
of the convicts the inspectors 
say :—“For the last three years 
the entire Isbor of the nae 
excepting those emplo: in the 
cooking, clothing, laundry and 
repair departments, etc., has 
let out to contractors, a system 
pursued in part for several 
previously. We are satisfied that 
this is incomparably the best plan 
for the State, and that itis no lees 
advantageous to the contractors. 
That the bids for the labor are all 
low at the is no fault of the 
system. We doubt if any other 
legitimate method of employing 
the convicts could have been de- 
vised by which they would have 
earned to the State anything like 
the sum which during the past 
year has been received by the 
prompt payments of the contract- 
ors. It is often asked why our 
institution cannot become self- 
supporting, like the prisons of 
some of our neighboring States. 
In several, if not all, the cases 
thus cited to our spparent disad- 
vantage, we are informed that an 
important part of the prison ex- 
mses is paid direct from the 
tate treasury, instead of, as with 
us, coming from the prison reve- 
nues. Thus, the prison of one of 
these States last on paid to the 
State treasury about $2000 as the excess of its 
earnings over its expenses; but a fact that 
does not appear in the annual report of that 
prison and that was unknown to the highly 
esteemed official gentleman who called our atten- 
tion to the result, is that the salaries of the war- 
den and his deputy, of the clerk and chaplain, 
and some similar items, are paid direct from the 
State treasury, thus absorbing the surplus earn- 
ings and considerable more. It would gige us 
great gratification to be able to render our prison 
a source of revenue to the State; no pains have 
been spared, nor willbe, to bring it as near 
this point as ible. We do not, however, 
think it reasonable to expect that at present a 
moderate amount will not be required from the 
State treasury to meet the excess of ordinary ex- 
penditures above the ordinary receipts, The ap- 
ropriation of $15,000 made by the present legis- 
Tree for the current year, doubtless prove 
sufficient for the purpose.” The financial condi- 
tion of the institution at the close of 1858 is cer- 
tainly satisfactory as briefly stated, viz: Liabil- 


ities, nothing; assets, $6,062.69. The inspec- 


tors an appropriation for the accomplish- 
ment of two alterations in the prison. “The 
most extensive portion of the main building, 
known as the North Wing or ‘ New Prison,’ was 
completed about thirty years ago. The outer 
windows are little more than slits or loopholes 
through the massive walls, admitting little air 
and leas light. The cells, in themselves narrow 
and with v clumsy entrances, have doors 
mostly solid, which give the inmates but a small 
share of the scanty allowance of light and air ad- 
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mitted with the outer windows. The outer 
wings are provided throughout with doors of open 
grating, set deep back in the wide doorways, and 
with broad arched windows extending uninter- 
rupted from the basement of the wings to the 
eaves. Thus is admitted a perfect flood of the 
light and air essential to cheerfulness and health. 

he modern doors, too, from their open con- 
struction and sunken position, are much safer, 
offering vastly greater facilities to the watchmen 
who, during the night, in felt slippers, make their 
silent tours of inspection along the numerous cor- 
ridors and galleries in turn Our predecessors 
in 1853, in their annual report, recommended 
that the north wing be altered to conform to the 
others. We hardly concur in the opinion by 
them expressed, and beg leave to call attention to 
the suggestions and estimate of the warden in 
connection with the matter, as made in his re- 
port. The subject of a classification of the in- 
mates of this prison, has attracted much atten- 
tion in former years, but no substantial progress 
has been made towards its accomplishment. The 
inspectors in 1852, and again in 1853, strongly 
urged the adoption of a system of rigid classifi- 
cation, giying many forcible reasons therefor. 
We have carefully considered the subject, yet we 
have no plan to propose, nor are our minds fully 
made up as to the extent to which a system 
should be carried to secure the greatest good to 
the convicts, and the highest degree of efficiency 
to the prison in its combined character of a 
penal and areformatory institution. Our reason- 
ably well enforced system of silent labor and sep- 
arate cells for eating as well as sleeping, destroys 
the force of some of the strongest arguments in 
favor of any close degree of classification, while 
our system of large contracts would be in direct 
collision with any such gradation. Applied to a 
prison with three or four times our number of 
convicts, a somewhat thorough classification ac- 
cording to character, could doubtless be made to 
the advantage of all concerned. 

“ During the last few months the prison yard 
and the arrangement of the shops have n 
mud¢h improved. . The unsightly structure known 
as the “old chapel,” has been taken down and 
the range of shops with which it interfered, 
lengthened twenty feet. A new laundry, invalid 
room and repair shop have been fitted up, and 
many other changes made for the promotion of 
economy, order or neatness, and health. The 
various improvements made have cost but little, 
as the materials were nearly all on hand, and 
most of the labor was done by convicts not 
wanted at the time in any of the shops. In this 
matter were displayed the taste, skill and pru- 
dence of Hon. Gideon Haynes, who on April Ist 
succeeded J. L. Porter, Esq., the faithful and 
estimable warden of the establishment. Mr. 
Haynes at an early day won our confidence and 
respect, and a longer experience has fully justi- 
fied the high expectations then formed. Just 
before the accession of Mr. Haynes to office, the 
vacant post Of deputy-warden was filled by the 
appointment of Mr. Benjamin L. Mayhew, for 
some time connected with the house of correction 
in Middlesex county. Mr. Mayhew is a worthy 
assistant of his superior, and by his energy and 
straight-forwardness and due regard for those 
under his charge, warrants us in expressing our 
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entire satisfaction with his William 
Pierce, Esq., continues to perform, with highly 
commendable fidelity and earnestness, the numer- 
ous and widely diverging duties attached to the 
office of clerk ; his long experience and conse- 
quent familiarity with affairs of the prison 
under five different wardens, giving his services 
an especial value. In April, br. . B. Morris 
ended his term of service as physician, and was 
succeeded by Dr. A. B. Bancroft; and Rev H. 
E. Hemperad having resigned as chaplain, Rev. 
zonph sicker of Woburn, was appointed in his 
stead.” 

We have reason to believe that the commenda- 
tion bestowed on the officers of the prison is 
justly their due. Hon. Gideon Hayes has proved 
himself a thoroughly efficient warden, firm, hu- 
mane and energetic. We approve highly of his 
views of the discipline and treatment of prisoners 
as expressed in his efficient report to the govern- 
or, from which we make the following extract: 
“ Not a stripe has been inflicted during the entire 
year ; the cat has been laid aside, I trust, forev- 
er; solit confinement has been substituted, 
and with the very best result. I am aware that 
not only many of my predecessors, but others 
whose philanthropy and kindheartedness cannot 
be questioned, have doubted the expediency or 
success of this experiment; but nearly two years’ 
experience has satistied the most skeptical upon 
this point. The argument heretofore used in fa- 
vor of the lash has been, that by this mode of 
pirnishment the State was not deprived of the la- 

or of the convict, as would be the case were 
they shat up. That they should be required to 
work is very true, and that the institution should 
pay its expenses is certainly desirable, but not 
the first or more important consideration. Dol- 
lars and cents should not weigh against discipline 
and reformation ; excessive severity always tends 
to harden the heart. The stoutest man that ever 
breathed will succumb beneath the lash ; he may 
be conquered but not subdued, and he returns to 
his work neither a wiser nor a better man, but 
too often with feelings of hatred and revenge 
rankling in his bosom. Upon the other hand, 
there is not, probably, any degree of personal se- 
verity which produces so powerful an impression 
apon the human mind, as solitary confinement. 

‘hus condemned to his own thoughts, he has an 
opportunity of reviewing his past misconduct. 
In fact he must reflect, and he knows that the 
length of his punishment rests with himself; for 
the course I have universally pursued, has been 
to release a man the moment he expressed a wil- 
lingness to return to his work, and promised to 
obey the rules. Nothing humiliating is ever re- 
quired of him ; he understands that the past will 
be forgotten if his future conduct deserves it. A 
day or two will hardly elapse ere a change is vis- 
ible, and the proudest spirit will solicit enlarge- 
ment, with promises of the utmost industry and 
quietness ; and instead of the State suffering 
from this system, an examination of the records 
will show fewer days lost from this cause, consid- 
ering the number of convicts, than many of the 
preceding years.’ Instances could be cited where 
all other methods had failed, and the subjects 
given up as incorrigible and hopeless ;' yet, under 
this treatment they have become changed, and 
are now among the most industrious and best be- 
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haved men in the prison. The old theory that ; mates are assigned no unreasomable tasks, the 
privone ought to be, not merely places of restraint, | food is good and sufficient, their quarters well 
ut of restraint coupled with deep and intense | warmed and ventilated, and no punishments are 
misery, and that so much evil is repaired by so | inflicted calculated to harden and irrevocably de- 
much misery inflicted, has become obsolete.” As | grade them. Seclusion from the world, with con- 
the prison is now conducted, the unfortunate in- | stant occupation, is the extent of punishment. 
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LOCAL SCENES. 

We present, as our next series, on pages 313, 
314, 315, three local sketches of great interest—the 
United States eee line Vermont, Wash- 
ington’s room in the old Hancock Mansion, Bea- 
con Street, and an exterior view of that time- 
honored edifice. The Vermont was sketched at 
her moorings, off Charlestown Navy-Yard, 
where she was built, having been launched Sept. 
14, 1848. She is about 3000 tons burthen, and 
pierced for 122 guns. She was originally de- 
tailed for service on the Japan expedition, and 
was then fully rij |, but the orders were coun- 
termanded, and she was stripped and laid up in 
ordinary, Of late years, these monster ships-of- 
the-line have not been favorites with naval au- 
thorities—smaller vessels are more easily handled, 
and the immense size and range of the modern 
guns make a smaller vessel equal ineffectiveness 
to a large one, with larger batteries of smaller 
calibre, In time, we suppose, steam will almost 
supersede the use of sailing vessels in the navy. 
The steam navy of England and France is now 
enormous, and it behooves our government to 
build up a steam navy as rapidly as possible. 

No Bostonian needs a description of the Han- 
cock House, yet all will be glad to preserve a pic- 
ture of it, and our countrymen in other States 
and cities will welcome all that we can publish in 
reference to the homestead of the man whose bold 
and graceful signature was the first affixed to the 
immortal Declaration of Independence. The 
mansion occupies nearly the most commandi: 
site in Boston, and its stately, old-fashio: 
architecture attracts the eye amidst the crowd of 
buildings extending from the State House to 
Charles Street. It commands a view over the 
tree-tops of the upper Mall, across the broad 
Common and the forest of chimneys and of 
masts, of those distant heights where Washing- 
ton planted his cannon when the town was in pos- 
session of the British. Formerly it had an ex- 
tensive view on every side, for, st the date of its 
erection, the west end of Boston was a kind of 
rural wilderness. The house is more than a cen- 
sae having been erected in 1737, by Thom- 
as Hancock, Esq., an uncle of the signer of the 
Declaration. It must have been led at that 
time as a marvel of sumptuons 
was surrounded by green pastures filled with 
browsing cattle. The hill, which derived its 
name from the beacon which crowned the sum- 
mit, and stood on the site of the State House, 
was then of much greater elevation than at pres- 
ent. When Governor Hancock came into 
session of it, the estate was quite a little farm, 
for it comprised five acres. There was some 
pasturage for horses, and an orchard filled 
Be choice fruit-trees, oie in Wes of 
the mansion. Long shears jprove- 
ment, like Hotsp aver, “clipped a huge half- 
moon, a monstrous cantle out” of the oe. 
Some other changes, too, have occurred in 
lapse of time, a large dining-1 
have disappeared, but sul 


is the same as when the heroes onthe, evolution 


were welcome guests within its itable walls. 
On the outside of the house may still be seen the 
irons which supported large lanterns that lighted 
up the grounds when the governor gave one of 
his sumptuous evening entertainments. The 
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knocker on the old front door is a relic of the 
past, when bells were unknown. This door 
opens on a spacious hall, 15 feet wide and extend- 
ing about 40 feet to the rear of the house. This 
rtion of the building, with the quaint, old- 
fashioned staircase, is the subject of our first il- 
lustration. On the right is the parlor in which 
Washington and Lafayette were received. The 
walls of this room are adorned with family por- 
traits, including a fine head of Governor Han- 
cock, from the pencil of Copley, Over this room 
is the guest-chamber, at one time occupied by 
Lafayette. On the other side is the chamber 
in which Governor Hancock died. The whole 
interior is in excellent preservation, and the house 
is so thoroughly built, that it will probably re- 
main in its present condition for aii Hisiced 
years. The architects of the past century had 
an eye to posterity. Here, then, lived and died 
one of the most prominent actors in the great 
revolutionary drama, the “ pecions rebel,” who, 
with Samuel Adams, had the honor of being ex- 
cluded by General Gage from the benefits of the 
eral pardon he proffered after the battle of 
xington, president of the Provincial Congress 
of Massachusetts, successor of Peyton Randolph 
as president of the National Congress, president 
of the State Convention for the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, and for many years gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. Here was the home of 
the man who was present at the coronation of 
George III., and who lived to be an active agent 
in the events that deprived that monarch of the 
brightest jewel of his crown. No man staked 
more on the fortunes of the Revolution than 
John Hancock, for his property was located in 
the yery focus of the “ rebellion.” And who 
can forget how, with a patriotic devotion worth: 
of Publicola, he le General Washin; 
“ cannonade Boston, though it should make John 
Hancock a ar?” In front of this old man- 
sion he walked and talked with Samuel Adams, 
discu: ing the gravest question on which man 
can be called to deliberate, and, when he had given 
in his adhesion to the per cause, within that 
house he gathered the spirits of the Revolu- 
tion to plot most precious mischief.” A sad 
scene the windows of the old house looked down 
a when British troops were encamped on 
ton Common, and scarlet uniforms blazed 
among the white walls of their canvass city. 
‘That old pile blazed many a time, and oft gave 
back the roli of the British drums and the bray 
of the British trampet, and it shook with the 
bevy Senna on that day of days, when 
the flower of the British army withered before 
the freemen on the sacred hill of sacrifice in 
Charlestown. But the day of tribulation passed, 
the old mansion blazed forth with a festal glory 
it had never known before, and its were 
thrown wide open by the 
lady, when the American def 
and their allies of the 
navy, had 


mouldered in the grave, pattered up and d 

those nd ra steels, ling the ball 

with the rustle of their silks and brocades, and 
of their laughter! Magis- 


the low, sweet 
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trates, legislators, soldiers and seiriliens) divines ‘The reminiscences of such old fabrics are 
and wits, and men of learning, the rich and poor, frenght with a thonsand sacred and social recol- 
have in and out of these sae Could their walls but , to what 


are all gone now—and yet the house is haunt faites scenes wonld wero * give a 
y their presence, and graced by a thousand | terance—rivalling the boldest of: 
jing associations. romance! 
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A PLEMISH ROMANCE. 

One night an angel appeared to Charlemagne, 
ordering fin to rise and become a highway rob- 
ber. ‘The monarch, at first astonished, believes 
it to be a dream, and pays no attention to the 
injunction. But the angel repeats the order, and 
Charles is forced to recognize the finger of God. 
He obeys. On his road he meets a knight clad 
in black armor, mounted on a charger also black. 
It is Elegast, proscribed by the king on account 
of his irresistible propensity to the profession of 
a robber, a pastime much in favor at that time 
with many of the nobility. They both ride on in 
company, and Charles is not long before he as- 
certains that this man, hunted down like a wild 
beast, is more attached to his suzerain than are 
many of his courtiers. They arrive before the 
castle of Eggeric, one of the king’s chief vassals, 
Elegast, who, to his calling of robber, unites the 
talent of subjecting all persons and things to his 
enchantment, casts into a deep sleep every living 
being within the precincts of the castle. But 
when he wishes to carry off the saddle belongi 
to Eggeric, the bells with which it is ornament 
make so much noise that the vassal and his 
spouse are awakened. The latter declares that 

¢ noise is imaginary, and that the mind of her 
husband is only agitated by disturbing thoughts. 
Eggeric then avows to her that he is at the head 
of a conspiracy which is to break out on the fol- 
lowing day, and to end in the assassination of the 
king. The lady, related to King Charles, tries 
to dissuade her husband from this wicked project. 
Eggeric, as a last argument, strikes her on the 
face with so much violence, that the blood gushes 
from her nose. Elegast steals towards the bed 
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of the married couple, receives into his glove the 
blood of the lady, and, pronouncing some magic 
words, the whole castle is again plunged in sleep. 
wr relates to the king all that he has over- 
h s 

Charles, thus forewarned, takes his precau-: 
tions, and at the moment when Eggeric, with his 
friends and vassals, penetrates into the royal 
dwelling, he is raed. The king having ascer- 
tained on all points the truth of Elegast’s state- 
ment, punishes the traitor, whilst, on the other 
hand, he ee a ee servitor reg ae 
possession of ights and property. arles 
then understands ay on that yiaie God had 
forced him to ee in the character of a robber. 
—History of Flemish Literature. 


+22 +_____ 
ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS, 

The two leaves of the Eusebilin Canons, exe- 
cuted on an entirely gold ground, and ornament- 
ed with small portraits in circular compartments, 
preserved in the British Museum, are the most 
celebrated and interesting relics of the kind pos- 
sessed by England. They are painted on both 


sides, and the coloring is very beautiful. 
The ancient copy of Virgil preserved in the 
Vatican at Rome is considered the finest illumi- 


nated manuscript in the world. It contains fifty 
aintings, five of which, however, are very badly 
faced, One of these, still bright and clear, re; 
resents Achates and Eneas inspecting the work: 
undertaken by Dido for the beautifying of Car- 
thage, and another, King Latinus receiving the 
ambassadors of AEneas. Wehaie and artizans 


at work, the instruments they used, and the a 
tures they wrought, are here preserved for the 
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modern 
back to the fourth centary. 
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eye. This manuscript is supposed to date | and the “ Dioseorides,” a work of great interest in 
the history of paintin inasmuch as the text speaks 
In the Imperial Library at Vienna are presirred *) of adrying oil, and the illustrations exhibit an art- 


an 
several beautiful Roman manuscripts of the hi ist at work with palette and easel, and slab for 
est antiquity. Among the number area calender | grinding his pigments, differing little from those 
decorated with allegorical figures of the months, | nowin use.—. Tranacript. 
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BUROPEAN SKETCHES. 

‘The artists and engravers still enable us, while 
sitting at our own firesides, to glance at the re- 
motest lands and familiarize ourselves with the 
most distant scenery. Availing ourselves of this 
privilege, let us pay flying visits to Alexandria, 
in Egypt; to Beirut, in the darkened and un- 
happy Syria, where our Christian brethren are 
now suffering from the sanguinary hate of the 
Moslem, and at one of the most pleasing features 
of Trieste. 

The first engraving is an excellent general 
view of the famous city of Alexandria (Iskan- 
deryeh), Lower Egypt, with its minarets, fortifi- 
cations, its pier, lighthouse and shipping illumi- 
nated by the rays of the rising sun. It commu- 
nicates with Cairo by the Nile, and the 
Mahmoudich canal. Our readers need not be 
told that it derives its name from its founder, 
Alexander the Great. The modern town is built 
on a peninsula, anciently the island of Pharos. 
The ruins of the ancient city cover a vast extent 
of the mainland. The present population is 
about 60,000, including 8000 troops and the 
workmen of the arsenal. Some of the wooden 
buildings, such as the pacha’s , the naval 
and military hospitals and the schools, are really 
fine structures. Indeed the traveller, in some. 
ee of Alexandria, might fancy himself in a 

mropean city. The Turkish quarter is, how- 
ever, irregular and dirty, Alexandria is still the 

t commercial emporium of pt, and a 
frase share of business is transacted The 
trade is increasing. 

The view herewith published of Beyrout, Bei- 
rut, Beyrouth, or Bayruth, as it is differently 
spelled, is the best we have seen of that celebrat- 
ed city of Turkey in Asia. It is seen stretched 
along the water, with its white houses and mina- 
rets, the distance being crowned by precipitous 
hills, which give a singularly romantic 
to the landscape. In the foreground are speci- 
mens of the high caps and curious costume of a 
portion of the people. Beyrout, anciently Bery- 
tus, is the pechalie of Acre, Syria, twenty-five 
leagues from that place, and twenty-four from 
Damascus. Its history is lost in night of 
time. Fable assigns Satum as its founder. 
Strabo speaks of it with Pasian, and it is men- 
tioned by Pliny, Ptolemy and Dionysius. 
tus was the country of Sanconiathon, the 
brated historian of Phcenicia, who is said to have 
lived in the time of Semiramis, or, according to 
others, in the days of Gideon, judge of Israel, 
Soenrae E c. ens a to ane 
vented at Berytus. imperor 
made it a Roman colony, in called it Felix 
Julia, after his daughter. The epithet of Felix 
(happy—fortunate) was attributed to it on ac- 
count of the ak of its environs, its mcom- 


ion. Agrpes coudcd ene iagiee te 
ation, ippa col \ 

Roman army thither. , becoming the 
most beautiful city of Ph had a school of 
civil law which was throughout the 


East. Completely overthrown by an earthquake | Adriatic and the 


in 566, it soon arose again from its ruins. Still 
later it sustained two memorable sieges, 
against Baldwin I., of Jerusalem, in the 
err 1109 of the Chris era, when he took it 

m the Saracens, and the other against Saladin, 
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sultan of Egypt and Sts in 1187, Saladin © 
finally reconquered it, a long resistance, and 
was then crowned sultan of Jerusalem, Damas- 
cus and Cairo. In 1197, the Crusaders and the 
troops of Malek Adel met between Tyre and Si- 
don, on the borders of Nahr-el-Kasmieh. Victory 
having perched upon the Christian banners, the 
inhabitants of Beyrout fled at their approach. 
The victors of Kasmieh, according to the chron- 
icles, found in the abandoned city provisions 
enough for three years, and a sufficient quantity 
of bows, arrows and slings to load two large 
ships. Since the period of the crusades it has 
almost alt remained under the rule of the 
emirs of the Druses, princes of Lebanon. One 
of them, the emir Fakhr- 
capital: jitual residence. 
He had brought home from his Italian travels, 
ce ip Mpitees ee aie the court of the 
Medici, in Flo a taste of architecture and 
the fine arts. All the buildmgs ordered by him 
were in the Roman style. The sultan Murad IV., 


jealous of his power and renown, Kut- 
chuk Ahmed Pacha to é him. eeapihed 
and carried prisoner to Constantinople, Fakhr- 


Eddin was decapitated, and his head exposed at 
the seraglio gate, Still his sons succeeded to his 
authority. bout a cent sinee, his race hay- 
ing become extinct, the authority was vested in 
an Arab family. Beyrout is situated on a tongue 
of land which les into the transparent wa- 
ters of the S; sea. On the right and left are 
si chosen highly Scepeeee cbc, Ts 
ani ing a hi jue ~ It 
Bas tires pikes And & an (entrepot of merchan- 
dise). Open on the stasis te other sides are 
snrrounded by walls constructed by the emirs, 
and flanked by Saracenic towers. houses, 
shops and bazaars are gen ‘well built of 
stone, and loftier than those found in Sy- 
ria; the roofs are terraced. The streets are 
paved with flag-stone, and are narrow and tortu- 


ones aan Che rast eee the women are * 
obli to the s: coun- 
Si een 


secuplen a fort ef Gu seat bie GE Ba 
occupies a ite -ytus. 
On the wbeeuide'are a Stes, , and the remains 
uct and mt baths ; towards the 
monument, 


‘Trieste is the only seaport in | lyrian rov- 
duchy rome and the 2 Saat part 


commercial impor- 
development under 
emperor of Austria, 
. ‘Prieste has lately 

e] ntatives from 








the decent valeage Ge 
vai now, rma- 
ny. "The line which is 


line is now 


reomapletely locked up, from 
the difficulties of conveyance, and the expense 
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attending it, there being really no roads desery- 
ing the name in either of these parts of the Aus- 
trian dominions. In many parts, at a distance 


from the Danube, the crops of two or three years | 
have been housed, without the possibility of the 


proprietors disposing of them, as also the ex- 
quisite wines of the country, which are almost 
unknown out of it, from the damage they receive 
by the carriage over the tracks, which cut up 
the country, and which tend rather to impede 
than promote exportation. A species of infatu- 
ation seems to have possessed the Austrian gov- 
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ernment, until the accession of the present empe- 
ror, in regard to these countries. The encour- 
agement which the emperor now gives to every- 
thing which tends to improve the trade of Austria 
will, eventually, render her one of the richest 
countries in Europe, and the port of Trieste will 
far outshine the glories of ancient Venice.» The 
situation of the town is one of the most beantifal 
that can be conceived, and few places can vie 
with it in cleanliness.. The whole town is paved 
with flag-stones, and the greatest attention is paid 
| to keeping the streets clean. There are several 
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excellent hotels; of late years great improve- 
ments have been made, several magnificent baild- 
ings have sprung up. The bathing is very good, 
and the new baths afford every convenience for 
sea bathing. The new baths are ina very pretty 
style of architecture, and are admirably conduct- 
“4 and liberally patronized by residents and 
strangers. The “ Forlinindedes ” is a beautiful 
palace lately erected, a fine structure, and com- 
manding a most extensive and romantic view. 
These elegant stractares show what improve- 
ments are making in the modern part of the an- 
cient city. Trieste is a very old place. It was 
of importance under the Romans, by whom it. 
was called Tergeste, and has the remains of an 
amphitheatre and some arches. In the middle 
age it was the capital of an independent republic. 
It was taken by the French in 1797 and 1805. 
Trieste is finely situated on the gulf of Trieste, 
at the northeast extremity of the Adriatic Sea, 
and 73 miles north-northeast of Venice. The 
old town is built on the declivity of a steep hill, 
crowned by a fortress in a ruinous condition, and 
enclosed by old walls, and the new town Theresi- 
enstadt, Josephstadt, and the Frazen-Vorstadt, 
bordering the sea on a plain at its foot. It has 
altogether a very thriving appearance, and its 
streets are cro with men of all nations, 
‘The new town is very well built, and few cities 
on the continent can vie with it in the solidity 
and comfort of its private dwellings, while its 
public edifices are, many of them, models of taste 
and elegance, that would do honor to the archi- 
tecture of any city. 





“HE MEANS WELL ENOUGH.” 


O, no doubt; but the question is, why don’t he 

have as well as he means? What is the use 
of a man’s being so odd and eccentric that no- 
body knows what to make of him, unless he has 
an apologist and an interpreter like you alwa: 
at hand to explain, Isn’t itjust as cheap, in t 
long run, to be -natured and polite, as to be 
morose and surly? ‘And does not aman feel 
better in his own secret heart when he is con- 
scious of being the former, than he does when the 
shrinking and uncertain air of those who are 
obliged to approach him, proclaim that he is the 
latter? Certainly it does, for our thoughts are 
always busy sitting in judgment on our own 
selves. Any man who carries such a. beari 
that no timi pera or no woman, can pack 
him without dresd, does not need ¢o be taldjfom 
without that he is nogentleman. He knows it per- 
fectly well. He is not reclaimed from the 
savage state.—Minnie Melnotte. 





the Eight K’s by a coterie of wags 
” He acquired this title thus: A gentleman sitting 
in the of the Senate Chamber, during an 
mteresting wished to point out Mr. C. 
Wiibout diaerbing the boxe 
card for him thus: “The 
foul Kelas, Ides tay, taumabee. of Bongress 
son i ir. , Mem! 
from Rentacky.-~ Washtapion 





AN INDIAN FUNERAL. 

A Fort Riley correspondent of the Pittsburg 
Despatch gives a description of an Indian funeral, 
a ceremony which is only witnessed now in»the 
Far West: There was a procession of wagons, 
drawn mostly by small Indian horses, called 
ponies. ‘The first wagon contained arough coffin 
and six old squaws, three on each side of the 
coffin; all kneeling, with heads bowed in mourn- 
ful silence. The horses, also, walked slow! 
along, with their heads near the ground, as: if 
conscious that their last sad duties were being 
performed for another of the native sons of the 
soil. The second, third and fourth wagons con- 
tained children (the youngest in front), all silent, 
some with downcast eyes, and others gazing at 
the scene in wonder. Then followed quite a 
number of the Indians on their ponies, all in sin- 
gle file, no two riding abreast. In the rear were 
several old Indians on foot, tottering along as if 
they, too, had nearly blossomed for the grave. 
They came to the entrance of the gra ; the 
coffin was carried to the a ring was formed 
around it, all kneeling, and as it descended, alow, 
moaning sound was commenced, which seemed 
to swell until it became sweet but mournful to 
the ear, then it died away in the same low sounds 
with which it began ; arose, and one by one 
left, a few of the near relatives of the deceased 
remaining to ponder over his untimely death. 


‘WASHINGTON IRVING A PLAY-ACTOR. 
Writing from Dresden to his friend Leslie, in 





1823, a a saat one of his 2 
ters: “I have m; 

German lan; and am ‘a ne iho 
and, for want of more table em) ent, 
have turned play-actor. We have been up 







osophical and 

now | from the trans- 
wilntie = W he night of ae su- 
perstition, and mption to the millions 
who now on of the Koran—Zon- 
don Globe. 
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PLEASANT HOMES. 

‘The homes of America will not become what 
they should be, until a trae idea of life shall be- 
come more widely implanted. The chief end of 
life is to gather gold, and that gold is counted 
-lost which hangs a picture on the wall, which 
purchases flowers for the yard, which bays a toy 
or a book for the eager hand of a child. Is this 
the whole of human life! A child will go forth 

from a stall, glad to find free air and wider pas- 
ture. The influence of such a home on him in 
after life will be just none at all, or nothing good. 
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Thousands are rushing from homes like these 
ear. They crowd into cities ; into vi 
lages; they swarm into all places where life is 
clothed with a bigher significance ; and the old 
shell of home is deserted by every bird as soon 
as it can fly. Ancestral homesteads and patri- 
monial acres have no sacredness; and when the 
father and mother die, the stranger’s presence 
obliterates associations that should be among the 
mont sacred of all things. We would have you 
build up for yourselves and your children ahome 
that will never be lightly parted with—a home 
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which will be to all whose lives have been see aioe. 
ciated with it, the most interesting and 
onearth. We would have that home t the 


we would see aid wife Do 
not ive areelf of ach. nieces will 
come through an institution like this: No money 





eof dignity, beanty, love, genial | can pay you for such a deprivation. No circum. 
fellowship, and aes . Out from | stances but at it those of utter poverty can justify you 
-such a home we would see ambition root, | in den: ang the sess influences to your children.— 
and receiving all generous culture. then | Home 














THE NEW SEA BATHS AT TRIESTE. 










































































































































































fonsemnaL.] 
‘WOULD I WERE A CHILD AGAIN! 





BY MAS. 5. P. MESERVE HAYES. 





0, would I were a child again, 
To dwell in sunny bowers; 

‘Where kind affection hities the thorns, 
And only gives us Gowers. 

I°d roam all day the grassy dell, 
And climb the mountafn height; 

And deem the stars were diadems, 
‘That crowned the brow of night. 


‘Then, hidden mid the tall damp grass, 
I'd find the violet blue: 


And gazing in the limpid brook, 
I'd fancy I'had seca 

‘The Neiad, that in olden time 
O'er brooks and lakes reigned queen. 


And when the hour for rest had come, 
I'd seek my humbie bed, 

While guardian angels vigils keep 
Above my sleeping bead. 

0, would that childhood’s innocence 
Might be our manhood’s pride; 

And every sinful heart be saved, 
For whom our Saviour died! 


+e 
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THE MAB CAPTAIN. 
A ROMANTIC STORY OF THE SEA. 


BY JOHN H. UXDEBWOOD. 


Ar the early age of twenty-one years, Augus- 
tus Rayner, the hero of our story, was appointed 
to the command of the fine ship Chieftain, a first- 
class vessel of fifteen hundred tons, which had 
been launched but a short time befere from one 
of the shipyards in the vicinity of New York 
city, and a better seaman, more worthy com- 
mander, or more estimable man never trod a 
quarter-deck. 

His personal appearance was decidedly pre- 
possessing. A tall and well-proportioned figure, 
remarkably handsome features, and a finely- 
shaped head, gave him an appearance, of superi- 
ority, while his many noble qualities made him a 
favorite wherever he was known. Although 
tender-hearted and susceptible of affection as a 
child, he was a man of undaunted courage, and 
the very soul of honor and integrity. Indecd, 
he would have died sooner than commit a mean 
or dishonorable action; and, as he gave all with 
whom he was in any way connected the credit of 
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possessing the same high-minded and inflexible 
honesty of purpose as himself, he was, perhape, 
too credulous, and liable to be deceived and im- 
posed upon. 

As a subordinate officer on shipboard, he had 
gained the respect and esteem of his inferiors 
to such an extent that, when it became 
Imown that he was to command the Chief 
tain, scores of the very best seamen then 


\| ashore presented themselves at the shipping of- 


fice, and begged to be enrolled upon the ship’s 


ee papers upon any terms. All could not be 


shipped, of course, but from having so large a 


-| Bamber to select from, the shipping master was 
;| able to retain the best men in the merchant ser- 


vice, and when the Chieftain sailed, she had 
aboard as fine a crew ag ever broke a biscuit, or 
knotted a ropeyarn. 

Previous to assuming the command of his 


first ship, Captain Rayner had remained on shore 


for nearly a hulf year. Having no parents liv- 
ing, he had spent the greater portion of this 
time at the house of his only sister, who had 
| been recently married, and who resided in the 
western part of the Stateof New York. During 
his vigits at this place, he had formed an ac- 
qnaintance with a young lady of great beauty 
| and many winning traits of character, who, being 


| adistant relative of his sistor’s hasband, and re- 


siding in the same town, was on terms of inti- 
macy with the family. : 

, To arrive sooner at the more important inci- 
dents of our narrativo, we will omit details, and 
simply state that ere the susceptible sailor had 
known the fair Lucey Granville a single month, 
he had fallen madly in love with her; while her 
Tanner toward him, and the nuture of their inter- 
course, seemed a proof to disinterested observ- 
ers, as well as to Rayner himeelf, that she not 
only encouraged his attentions, but fally recipro- 
cated his love. 

At length it came to be regarded as a settled 
taatter by their matual acquaintances, that 
Augustus Rayner and Lucy Granville would 
ome day be united in the bonds of matrimony; 
and Mrs. Harding, Rayner’s sister, frequently 
joked him upon the subject, sometimes warning 
him, half in jeet and half in earnest, to beware of 
Lucy, as she bore the well-deserved reputation 
of being a coquette, and. had. already “jilted ” 
half a score of sighing swains, although she was 
yet acarcely eighteen years old. 

But neither raillery nor warning had the 
shightest effect upon the youthful commander, who 
had never before known the meaning of the 
word love, bat who had now fixed his affections 
upon an earthly idol, with an intensity of devo- 
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tion of which few men are capable; and before 
his departure upon his first voyage in the Chief- 
tain, he had confessed his iove to Lucy, and they 
had become formally betrothed, with the anqual- 
ifled sanction of the young lady’s relatives, and 
the hearty approval of their mutual friends. 

In a few days after this happy event, the Chief- 
tain sailed from the port of New York, bound 
to the coast of Chili, thence to an English port, 
and from there to the West Indies and home. 
It was a long voyage, but the thought that Lu- 
cy’s letters would await his arrival at each port, 
and above all, that she had promised to become 
his wife upon his return, cheered and sustained 
Captain Rayner in his long absence from home. 
At Valparaiso he received several letters from 
home, including one from Lucy, filled with pro- 
testations of eternal love, and speaking in enthu- 
siastic terms of the happiness which awaited 
them in the futare. 

Upon his arrival in England, he found another 
letter awaiting him, but less enthusiastic, and, it 
seemed to him, leas fond than the former; but 
still eo acceptable, that in his joy at receiving it, 
he soon forgot the momentary pain which its 
apparent coldness had occasioned him. When 
he reached the West Indies, however, and found 
there no letver from Lucy, a terrible suspicion 
took possession of his mind. He soon, however, 
rejected the idea of infidelity onthe part of Lucy 
as being unjust and absurd, and patiently hoped 
from day to day to receive some message from 
her. At length the Chieftain was once more 
ready for sea, and still no letter had been re- 
ceived, and though this neglect occasioned Ray- 
ner no little pain, he endeavored to satisfy 
himself that it arose from some delay of the 
mails—for in those days the ocean mails were 
not as certain as at present—and consoled him- 
self by anticipating the joy in prospect for him at 
the termination of his voyage. 

In due time the Chieftain arrived at New York, 
and Rayner, having first despatched letrers to his 
sister and to Lucy, to inform them of his arri- 
val, proceeded, as soon as his ship was paid off, 
and he felt at liberty to leave her in charge of the 
mate, to the town in which Lucy resided. 

He hastened to the home of his sister, and his 
first question, after the customary salutations had 
been exchanged, was in regard to Lucy. To 
this he received only an ovasive answer, but 
something in his sister’s countenance gave him 
cause to fear that she had some intelligence of a 
painful nature in store for him. He begged 
her to tell him the worst, at once, and at length 
she yielded to his entreaties, and informed him 
that Lucy had been recently married to a wealthy 
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merchant of New York city, whither she had gon 
to reside. 

These terrible words had scarcely been uttered, 
when Rayner gave a deep groan, and fell insen- 
sible upon the floor. He was immediately placed 
upon a couch, and a physician was hastily sum- 
moned, but for hours the wretched man remained 
insensible, and when, at last, he was restored to 
animation, a brain fever of the most violent and 
dangerous character had seized upon him. 

For many days his life was despaired of, and 
through long weeks of intense suffering, he raved 
ceaselessly of the cruel girl who had forever de- 
stroyed his peace of mind. Nor was his reason 
restored with returning health. On the contrary, 
he rose at length from his sick bed, a wretched 
maniac. 

He was soon removed, by the advice of his 
physician, to a private lunatic asylum, where he 
remained for several years in a state of quiet im- 
becility for the greater part of the time, with 
occasional fits of violent madness, however, 
during which it was necessary to confine him with 
the utmost care, 

As the months rolled on, these fits became leas 
and less frequent, and the attendant physicians 
began to entertain strong hopes of his complete 
recovery. Nor were they disappointed. He 
continued to grow more and more quiet and ra- 
tional, until, after he had been for five years an 
inmate of the asylum, he was discharged in per- 
fect health, and recommended to avoid hence- 
forth all violent excitement, lest his malady 
should return. 

He soon obtained a command in the same em- 
ploy in which he had formerly sailed, and for 
many years continued to follow the sea with more 
than ordinary success. He amassed considerable 
property, and at length was able to purchase a 
fine clipper ship ; but, even then, he seemed to 
have no thoughts of retiring from his profession. 
Indeed, active occupation had become a necessity 
to him ; for he had never fully recovered from the 
terrible shock which the infidelity of the only 
woman he had ever loved had given him, and a 
deep melancholy had settled upon him, which 
might be speedily increased to insanity, should 
his mind be left free from the healthful cares of 
business, to feed only upon its own dark, morbid 
fancies. 

Being himself well aware of this, he allowed 
himself no rest from his labors, but taking com- 
mand of his new ship, and investing the remain- 
der of his capital in her cargo, he cndeavored to 
banish all thought and recollection of the past, 
in the active pursuit of gain, for which, in itself, 
however, he cared nothing. 
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Eighteen years had rolled over the head of 
Captain Rayner, since first he trod the quarter- 
deck of the Chieftain, as its proud and happy 
commander—prond in the attainment to an hon- 
orable and well-merited position, and happy in 
his new-born dream of love—and he was still 
ploughing the seas, and visiting every quarter of 
the globe, in the capacity of master and owner of 
the good ship Syren. Although he had not yet 
passed the usual age of manhood’s prime and 
glory, the silvery threads which were already 
visible among his jet-black locks, and the far- 
rows which had begun to mark his still handsome 
features, indicated that grief had anticipated the 
work of years. 

He had just discharged a cargo of cotton, 
which he had brought from New Orleans, at 
Havre, and his ship was nearly ready to sail upon 
her homeward passage to the United States, when 
a middle-aged gentleman applied to him fur pas- 
sage in the Syren for himself and daughter. 
Although of late Captain Rayner had been 
averse to taking passengers, preferring compara- 
tive solitude to the society of strangers, he could 
not well refuse the request of the gentleman, 
who accordingly engaged passage under the name 
of Manning, and on the eve of sailing, came on 
board the Syren, accompanied by his daughter, a 
very lovely girl of seventeen. 

Captain Rayner was not on board at the time, 
and, as Mr. Manning and his daughter had re- 
tired before his return to the ship, he did not meet 
them until the next morning at the breakfast 
table. Having risen early, he had gone on deck 
to superintend the operation of heaving the 
anchor under the bows, for it had been decided 
that the ship should sail with the morning tide; 
and when he returned to the cabin, the passen- 
gers and first and second mates were already 
seated at the table. 

As he entered the cabin, Miss Manning was 
seated in such a position that he was unable to 
see her face; but when, in obedience to a signal 
from her father she rose for the purpose of being 
introduced to the captain, and turned toward 
him, Rayner started in amazement, and trem- 
bled violently, while his countenance became pale 
even to ghastliness. 

“Captain Rayner, allow me to make you ac- 
quainted with my daughter Emily,” said Mr. 
Manning ; but ere the captain could-reply to the 
young lady’s courteous salutation, his fearful 
agitation had been observed by all at the table, 
and Mr. Manning continued: ‘“ Why, captain, 
you are very ill! Can I assist you in any way ?” 

“No, I thank you, sir. It is merely a mo- 
mentary pain to which I am subject; I feel re- 
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lieved, even now.” And grasping the arm of a 
chair for support, the captain saluted his fair 
passenger with evident effort, and apologized for 
his apparent rudeness upon the plea of a sudden 
and severe spasm of pain. 

But the incident had imposed a feeling of re- 
straint upon each one of the party, and there was 
but little conversation around the breakfast table 
that morning, beyond what common courtesy de- 
manded ; but whenever Emily Manning glanced 
toward Captain Rayner, she met his eyes fixed 
upon her in a manner which rendered her most 
uncomfortable, and almost frightened her, for 
there was something fearfal in his gaze which 
haunted her for many a long day afterward. 

Shortly after breakfast, the anchor was catteé, 
the topsails and courses loosed and she. ted home, 
and in a few hours more the Syren was breast- 
ing the billows of the open Atlantic under full 
sail, and before a strong breeze, which continued 
for several days. At length, however, the wind 
hauled suddenly ahead, nnd a whole week was 
passed in beating to windward under short sail, 
and with but little progress upon the proper 
course. 

During this time, the intercourse between Cap- 
tain Rayner and his passengers had been rendered. 
most unpleasant by the singular and unwonted 
manner of the former, who had suddenly thrown 
aside the courtesy and affability, which hereto- 
fore he had ever exhibited toward those around 
him, and had become distant, reserved, and al- 
most unpardonably rude in his intercourse with 
Mr. Manning and his daughter. Moreover, he 
had suddenly assumed an extremely haughty and 
overbearing manner toward his officers, and 
seemed to take a fiendish delight in tyrannizing 
over the crew. 

Such a vast and inexplicable change in their 
commander whom they had ever regarded as the 
exact opposite in temper and disposition from 
what he now appeared, occasioned great surprise 
and speculation as to its cause among officers and 
men. Many were of the opinion that he had 
suddenly become addicted to intoxicating drink, 
and that he, the most estimable of men when 
sober, became a perfect demon under the influ- 
ence of alcoholic stimulants, but the mate, who 
had sailed with him for many years, scoured this 
idea, and declared, with a mysterious wag of his 
head, that if he were at all superstitious, he 
should certainly believe that Captain Rayner had 
become possessed of a devil! 

Meantime, matters grew rapidly worse. Fre- 
quently at meal times, Emily Manning discov- 
ered the captain glaring at herin such a wi.d and 
ferocious manner that she felt compelled to leave 
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the table and retire toherstateroom. At length 
this state of things became so unendurable that 
Mr. Manning, albeit he was not a very courage- 
ous man, ventured to demand an explanation 
from Captain Rayner; but his only response was 
a furious and almost demoniac demonstration of 
rage and indignation, which struck terror to the 
heart of the timid passenger, and caused him, 
henceforth, to hold his peace. 

On the twelfth day of the passage a violent gale 
suduenly arose, and it became necessary to 
shorten sail with the utmost possible haste. 
Captain Rayner was promptly on deck, at the 
commencement of the gale, and for a time, de- 
livered his orders for taking sail, in his wonted 
cool and deliberate manner; but as the storm 
waxed fiercer and fiercer, the war of the elements 
seemed to arouse a similar tumult in his bosom, 
and he ponred forth his commands in the most 
furious manner, accompanying each with some 
fearful imprecation, and bidding the men per- 
form many tasks not only unnecessary, but im- 
possible. Never befcre had his officers or crew 
seen Rayner so violently excited, and more than 
one superstitious tar began to experience a feel- 
ing of awe, as he gazed upon the captain’s 
flushed cheeks and glaring eyes, and thought, 
with a shudder, of the power which the evil one 
is said to be sometimes permitted to exercise over 
mortals, 

At length, however, the sail was reduced to 
close-reefed topsails, fore staysail, and reefed 
spanker ; and Captain Rayner, completely ex- 
haasted by the violence of his passion, and his 
frantic exertions, retired below, to the great relief 
of his harassed and over-worked crew. He was 
seen no more on deck, during the remainder of 
the day or the following night, being confined to 
his state-room, the steward said, with a violeat 
headache, and symptoms of fever. 

Daring the night, the gale rather increased 
than diminished, and by dawn of day, the mate, 
who had spent the entire might on deck, had 
caused the fore and mizzen topsail to be furled, 
and the royal yards sent down. 

Shortly after breakfast, Miss Emily went on 
deck, accompanied by her father, to enjoy the 
sublime and awful scene presented by the raging, 
tempest-tossed sea, There are few things in na- 
ture more grand than the wild ocean, when the 
storm spirit is abroad in his might ; 


“ And when the ship from his fury files, 
When the myriud voices of ocean roar, 
‘When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 
And demons are waiting the wreck on the shore," 


and Emily long continued to gaze upon the wide 
expanse of heaving, foam-capped waves, with a 
decp aud vivid appreciation of the grandeur of 
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the scene. Presently Captain Rayner sprang ap 
the companion ladder, and glancing aloft, ex- 
claimed in a voice of thunder to the mate : 

“ How dare you farl the topeails without my 
orders, sir?” 

“Why, sir, it was blowing very hard at the 
time, nearly as hard as it is now, and as I knew 
the topsails must come in, I thought it was nos 
worth while to distarb you,” replied the mate. 

“ Blowing, was it? Well, do you suppose I 
care for the powers of the air? No, indeed! I 
fear neither men,demons, nog the elements! Send 
hands aloft immediately to loose and shake the 
reefs out of the fore and mizzen topsuils, and out 
of the mainsail as quickly us possible.” 

The mate stared in the captein’s face, in mute 
astonishment; bat a repetition of the command, 
enforced with a volley of fearful oaths, caused 
him to hasten forward and give directious for 
loosing the topsails. 

All eyes were now tumed toward Captain 
Rayner, who stood beside the mizzen-mast, hold- 
ing by the pipe-rail, and trembling violently. 
His countenance bore an indescribubly hagyard 
and ghastly appearance, bat his eyes gleamed 
like coals of fire, and ever and anon sparkled 
with fiendish glee as he looked abroad upon the 
stormy sea, and upward, toward the men, upon 
the yards, engaged in obvying his orders. 

With great difficulty the fore and mizzen top- 
sails were sheeted home and hoisted, and the 
maintopsail enlarged to its full extent by shaking 
out the recfs, was, at length, mast-headed. The 
effect of this additional canvass upon the greaa- 
ing spars, and straining hall of the ship, was, in- 
deed, tremendous. She heeled over to leeward 
until her lee channels were submerged, and it 
was with no little danger and difficulty that the 
men were able to pass from one part of the deck 
to another. 

“ Loose away the topgallant sails fore and aft, 
and the foremast staysail!” shouted Rayner, to 
the astonishment and terror of ali, as soon as the 
topsails had been set. 

A loud murmur of disapprobation was heard 
from the crew who had assembled abaft the 
mainmast; and even the mate stood for a mo- 
ment in a state of indecision as to whether his 
duty to himself and ero ae ee 
pany would aliow him to these last 
commands. 

“ You surely.are not going to pat more sail 
upon the ship!” said Mr. Manning, in a low 
voice, catching the mate by the arm, when Cap- 
tain Rayner’s attention was for an instant 
diverted. 

“Is would be mutiny for me to disobey, al- 
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though it will be a suicidal act to set the topgal- 
lant sails in this gale; and if Cuptain Rayner 
persists in his present course of action, wo shall 
all be food for sharks before many hours,” was 
the reply. 

“Mr. Stephens!” exclaimed the captain, at 
this moment, “ why do you not obey my orders ?” 

“The masts will not bear another inch of sail, 
sir, and—” 

“Ha, do you refuse to obey, youdog? Stew- 
ard, bring me a revolver!” 

The pistol was instantly brought, and Captain 
Rayner, having presented it to the mate’s head, 
exclaimed : 

“If you do not send the men aloft to loose the 
topgallunt sails in less than half a minute, I’ll 
blow your brains out!” 

The fierce glare of his eyes and the rigid 
contraction of his lips indicated that he would 
certainly fulfil his threat; and the mate, who, 
though a brave man, was not ready to throw 
away his existence, while a chance of saving it 
remained, promptly yielded to necessity, and 
ordered hands aloft to loose topgallant-sails. 

In silence the men obeyed, but they felt, as 
they ascended the rigging, that the Syren was 
doomed to certain destruction. Mr. Manning 
approached his daughter, who still remained on 
deck and besought her to retire below; but al- 
though she was now fully aware of the impend- 
ing danger, she resolutely declined, for there was 
a kind of fascination in the scene, and she knew 
that if the ship must be lost she should be no safer 
below than on deck. For a few minutes no 
sound wus heard save the roar of the winds and 
waves ; then the cry from the sailors upon the 
lofty yards, of “‘ sheet home !” was faintly heard 
above the shrieks of the gale, and presently the 
three topgallant sails were fiung to the breeze, 
and swayed up to the mastheads. 

With this increase of canvass the Syren fell 
almost upon beam ends, and the waves began 
to meke a clean sweep of her main deck The 
men sprang to her live-lines, and with the energy 
of Cespair succeeded in preventing themselves 
from being swept overboard, while those who 
stood upon the quarterdeck grasped at whatever 
means of support were at hand. The masts 
swayed like reeds, and the shrouds seemed ready 
to burst asunder with the tension, while every 
timber in the hull creaked and groaned with the 
strain it was compelled to bear. 

Despair was fast chilling the life-blood in the 
veins of all, when a yell and a demoniac laugh 
from Captain Rayner startled them so fearfully 
9s to divert their thoughts io an instant from 
their dangerous situation. 
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“Ha, ha, ha!” he shrieked, as he quitted his 
hold upon the mizzen rigging, and danced madly 
about the deck. “Ha, ha, now we go! Blow, 
blow, ye winds—harder ! harder! There are de- 
mons waiting for us down below, and we shalt 
oon be at anchor in the infernal regions! O, 
now Iam happy once more—my hour for re 
venge— sweet revenge—has come! You who 
have enjoyed my misery these many long years, 
are bound direct to the place of eternal torment! 
Ha, ha, ha! But Lucy Granville, fair traitress, 
you fiend in the guise of a beautiful woman, 
shall go home with me by a still shorter route !’”” 

And as he spoke, he sprang toward Emily 
Manning, and clasping her in his arms, bore her 
shrieking and helpless to the lee rail. Ere a 
hand could be extended to stay his progress, he 
had leaped upon the rail, and crying in a fearful 
tone, ‘‘ Farewell, gallant comrades, we shall soon 
meet again in the realms of death!” was about 
to plunge headlong, with his insensible burden, 
into the boiling sea, when a huge wave burst 
over the quarter, and hurled him back with Emi- 
ly still clasped to his bosom, upon the deck. A 
moment more, and @ dosen pair of stout arms 
had grappled the maniac, and torn the fainting 
girl from his emhrace, 

In spite of his frantic and almost superhuman 
efforts to free himself from the grasp of his cap- 
tors, the madman was immediately bound hand 
and foot, and borne to his state-room, foaming at 
the mouth, and gnashing his teeth in frenzy. He 
had scarcely been secured in his berth, when, 
with one terrific crash the three masts of the ship 
went by the board, and the ill-fated Syren was re- 
duced.in a moment, to a helpless hulk. 

Providentially, the wreck of her spars, which 
dragged alongside, held her head to the wind, 
until a couple of spare royal yards had been 
raised and stayed for jurymests, upon which 
sufficient canvass was placed to heave the ship to, 
when the wreck was promptly cleared, and all 
hands set at work preparing the boat for imme- 
diate departure, in case of necessity. 

It was soon ascertained, however, that the ship 
had not sprung a leak, and when upon the fol- 
lowing day, the gale subsided, three substantial 
jurymasts were rigged, and a apread of canvass 
made from the spare sails aboard, under which, 
after three long and tedious weeks, the mate suc- 
ceeded in navigating the ship safely into port, by 
which time Captain Rayner had fally recovered 
from his temporary madness, and its effects upon 
his pbysical organization, and was once more pos- 
sessed of his reason. 

Shortly after he had been carried below, and 
bound in his berth, he had fallen into a deep 
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slumber, from which he awoke, still deranged, 
and seriously ill of a fever, but no longer violent 
or dangerous. 

But the strangest and most romantic part of 
eur story yet remains to be told. During the 
captain’s illness and convalescence, he was 
nursed with the most tender and unremitting care 
by Emily Manning, the daughter of his once- 
loved Lucy, who had long since passed away 
from earth. As soon as Captain Rayner’s rea- 
son was restored, mutual explanations were 
made, by which the following facts were brought 
to light. 

The captain had never ascertained the name 
of Lucy’s husband, nor had that gentleman ever 
heard of Captain Rayner; but when Mr. Man- 
ning and his daughter came aboard the Syren at 
Havre, the wonderful resemblance of Emily to 
Lucy Granville at the time when he first became 
acquainted with her had been the cause of Ray- 
ner’s fearful agitation; and by bringing a train 
of vivid and painful reminiscences to his mind, 
had induced, by slow degrees, the violent attack 
of madness which had so well-nigh proved fatal 
both to himself and the innocent cause of his 
insanity. 

In his madness he had become possessed of the 
idea that Emily was in reality Lucy Granville, 
and had sought to take her life in revenge for 
her fancied treachery. It also appeared, from 
the statements made by Mr. Manning to Captain 
Rayner, that Lucy had died of a lingering dis- 
ease, a few years after her marriage. The skil- 
fal physician who had attended her, had ex- 
pressed the opinion that her malady arose from 
mental rather than from physical causes, and 
that some secret trouble was rapidly wearing 
away her life. The event proved that his opin- 
jon was correct. Mr. Manning earnestly be- 
sought his wife to confide to him her secret griefs ; 
bat she firmly refused to do so, until, upon her 
deathbed, she confessed that she had never loved 
him, that she had married him only for his 
wealth, and that she had never loved but one 
man, who, driven to madness by her marriage 
with another, was now an inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. Remorse for her infidelity to him had 
destroyed her peace of mind, and finally hurried 
her to an untimely end. The name of this per- 
son, however, she had nover revealed. 

Captsin Rayner’s connection with Mr. Man- 
ning and Emily did not end with the arrival of 
the Syren at her destined port. On the contrary, 
the peculiar nature of their relations caused a 
strong friendship to spring up between the par- 
téea; and Captain Rayner, having retired from 
his profession at the termination of the voyage, 
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became a frequent and welcome visitor at the 
house of Mr. Manning. 

The perfect resemblance of Emily to her de- 
ceased mother, as he had known and loved her, 
caused him to regard her with peculiar affection 
and reverence ; and when, as their acquaintance 
grew into a strong and mutual friendship, he dis- 
covered that she was in reality the almost angelic 
being which he had delighted to picture his firet 
love in his dreams, rather than what she really 
was—a woman possessed of the common frailties 
of her sex—the love which he had ever borne to- 
ward'the mother—undiminished, even, when he 
knew that she was lost to him forever, was nat- 
urally transferred to the daughter. 

But little remains to add. In less than a 
year after Captain Rayner had relinquished the 
command of the Syren, he became the happy 
husband of Emily Manning, who, although more 
than twenty years his junior, loves him with a 
pure and devoted affection, alike rare and 
beautifal. 

And now in the enjoyment of all that can ren- 
der life happy, he is realizing an ample compen- 
sation for the years of grief and sorrow which 
are fled never to return; the gloomy morning of 
his existence has been followed by a bright and 
happy noonday, a serene and peaceful evening. 
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BELLS IN THD FIDGI ISLANDS. 

A few words respecting the Tongian, or rather 
Fidgian bell ; for it is manufactured in the Fidgi 
Islands (South Pacific). Tbe Tonyians like our 
bells very well, on account of their strong and 
melodious vibration; but for range of sound,. 
their luli is far superior. Imagine the trunk of a 
tree, three or four feet long, slightly bevelled at 
each end, and hollowed out in the form of a 
trough. It is placed on the ground upon some 
elastic body, generally apon a coil of rope; and 
to protect it from rain, covered by a sort of 
roof. When they want to give the signal for di- 
vine service, they strike the mouth of the /ali 
with a mallet, which produces a sort of stifled 
roar. I should have thought that it could only 
be heard to a short distance; my mistake was 

There are Jalts, the distinct suund of 
which may be heard to a distance of twelve miles 
wher the air is calm. And yet when you are 
near it, the sound is not sufficiently loud to startle 
you in the least; but as you recede it becomes 
clearer, more mild, and harmonious. When you 

to a village and hear its lak, de not judge 
from the distinctness of the sound that strikes 
your ear that you are approaching the place, for 
you may bemistaken. ‘The /ali is, therefure, the 
favorite insttament at Tonga, and deservedly so. 
Jt is named in the same manner as we give names 
to our bells. On feast days the Tongian artists 
rfurm on the dali peals that are not wanting in 
Rscmony. They rival each other in sbility and 
skill, and are doubtless no less proud of their 
formance than oor bell-ringers in France.— 

“rench Missions. 





RAISING A GHOST. 


(onremmas.] 
TO A DISTANT FRIEND. 
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Lam thinking, my dear, of the morning 
‘When you stood at a stranger's side, 

And be promised to love and cherish you, 
‘Though weal or woe betide. 

So you spoke the solemn vow, 
And breathed the mystic word, 

And though your accents faltered low, 
‘The listening angels heard. 


‘Then came the sed farewell, 
‘And your smiles with tears were dim, 

As you bade sweet childhood’s home adieu, 
To go afar with him. 

Ah, they missed your gentle presence 
‘More than words of mine can tell; 

And strangely dark grew that pleasant home, 
‘Where the sunshine used to dwell. 


‘The lilacs still blush in besuty, 
Bursting petals deck the trees; 

‘The syringas have opened thelr creamy cups 
To the kiss of the honey-bees. 

Sweet carnations in every border 
Cast perfume upon the breese; 

And your rosebush, all laden with glory, 
Blooms bright by the gray willow trees. 


But they miss you when the morning 
Bathes the earth with rosy light; 

‘They miss you when the evening walks 
In glittering robes of white. 

‘And they miss you when the flowers bloom 
Beside the cottage door; 

For the hand that trained thove blossoms bright, 
Plucks the opening buds no more. 





[onrernat.] 
STEWED LOBSTER: 
—or,— 


RAISING A GHOST. 





BY A SENATOR'S WIFE. 





Tae thinking world is divided into two 
elassee—those who believe in ghosts and thove 
who do not. Of late years, some very vigorous 
writers, such as Mrs. Catherine Crowe, in her 
“Night Side of Nature,” and Mr. Robert Dale 
Owen, in his “ Footfalls on the Boundary of An- 
other World,” have openly avowed their belief 
that the spirite of our friends revisit earth ; and 
they boldly udvocate the doctrine of the influence 
of dreams. A greater than either, Dr. Johnson, 
was deeply tinctured with superstition, and no 
one can accuse him of not having possessed 
strong common.sense on all ordinary subjects. 

I know all that has been said of the absurdity 
of imagining that while no ghosts glide along 
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great battle-fields, or emerge from the waves 
where naval actions have been fought, we should 
find in some obscure hole or corner where 8 
single person was done to death, that solitary 
shade returning to complain of the shedding of 
its blood. Crocks of gold, the portion of a for- 
tunate interpreter of a dream ; wills abstracted 
to be discovered after the due adjurations of at 
least three nights. These, and such as these 
(putting wonders out of the question), constitute 
at least nine-tenths of the causes of ghostly vis- 
itations all over the land, and seem hardly of 
sufficient importance to call the epirit from its 
dread abode. 

Ido not believe there have been many mar- 
ders in my family. No maiden aunt drowned 
herself for love; no grim uncle murdered his 
brother, no gentleman of the family has had to 
complain of any cruel Barhara Allen ; or, on the 
other hand, no Margaret’s grizzly ghost to glide to 
William’s feet. I have lived, too, in haunted 
castles, traversed by ghosts in all directions, and 
not been molested by anything more dreadfal 
than the larceny of rats behind mouldy wains- 
cots; and I have looked down from dizzy battle- 


ments, from which, uccording to the most authen- 


tic legends of the country, ghosts or wraiths, 
or ladies of the lake, nightly were to be seen in 
all directions, and by dozens, without catching 
anything more visionary than the glancing of 
the moonbeam upon the bubbling spray of the 
torrent underneath. It is, therefore, not without 
some reason I may ask the favor of being deemed 
not remarkably superstitions on the subject of 
ghosts or of dreams ; and yet—but I shall let the 
reader see and determine. 

My childhood was passed in a remote district 
of New England, where at that time, the old, 
imported superstitions had not died out. From 
an old governess I imbibed principles which 
taught me that belief in the surrounding super 
stitions was not only absurd, but sinful. Her 
education, alas, like much other education, was 
like Penelupe’s web. I undid the toil of the 
morning lecture of the governess, by swallowing 
with thirsty care the putting-to-bed stories of the 
nurse. Emancipated from the trammels of edu- 
cation, I ran the asual gauntlet of young ladies 
of my rank. I danced and flirted a season or 
two, and then my hand was given to a cousin 
some degrees removed—given indeed with my 
consent, and something more than my consent— 
given with full heart, and if it were free this mo- 
ment, dear Horace, and you asked for it, it 
should be yours with as perfect trath and hap- 
piness, as if the last ten years, blotted out of 
time, were to be repeated to-morrow. 


His family residence was a venerable mansion, 
and there I spent the first two years of my mar- 
riage. We made one formal visit of a short 
fragment of a season to Boston, but Brownvale 
was our abiding home. Ambition suddenly 
came over my hasband’s mind, and during one 
of those Boston visits he was persuaded to allow 
himself to be put in nomination as Senator to 
Congress. There was a great deal of worry 
about it, but he was elected. As he was rich, 
the expense was no object, and the bustle and 
excitement of the election amused me greatly. 
It was now necessary that we should have an es- 
tablishment at Washington. We secured a 
handsome residence and furnished it splendidly. 
‘Nothing was left undone or wanting, that taste 
or wealth dictated. It was a large house, but no 
part was neglected, from the massive splendor of 
the drawing-room to my own pretty bijou of a 
‘boudoir. 

‘We gave very gay parties in our very gay 
house, and Horace was quite happy with his new 
toy. I went out a great deal, and attracted as 
tmuch admiration as generally falls to the lot of 
a Indy who presides over recherche dinners, and 
opens her house to distinguished people. Yet 
I felt infinitely lonesome, for all that; neither 
my health nor my inclination’ suited the eternal 
round of visiting, and I gradually diminished my 
nights of going out. I missed the hospitable 
dinner parties and joyous frolics of New England, 
and in truth I was very much alone. The senate, 
then in the fall vigor of the session, occupied 
many of my hushand’s nights, and gave ample 
business to every hour in the day. Our dinners 
were taken at any time he could spare. Being 
wery little of a politician, I could not force my- 
self to feel any great interest in the general con- 
versation, except so far as they amused or ex- 
cited my husband ; and I am sure that if he had 
taken it into his head to follow pngilism with as 
much zeal as he did politics, I should have lent 
@s attentive an ear to the controversies of the 
Ting, as I did to thove of the senate chamber. 

It was altogether against his wixh that I nar 
towed my visiting circle, bat I felt-myself un- 
equal to going through what was no more than 
a fugging duty. It I hada conquest to make, 
& danghter to marry, or any other such stimalus, 
ft might have been a different case, but J had 
nothing of the kind. The consequence of ail 
this was, that I spent many evenings alone in 
my gilded apartments. I generally occupied my- 
self in reading, from the time Horace left me, and 
his return—very often broad daylight discovered 
me still 80 engaged. I cannot flutter the authors 
whom I read, that the intense interest of their 
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volumes had not in the intermediate time occa- 
sionally acted as a narcotic. ‘For this waiting 
up I received many a gentle chiding, which gen- 
erally terminated by an assurance that the session 
would soon close, and that then we should all 
again breathe the bracing air of New England. 

“ We shall then forget these follies,” he would 
exclaim. ‘‘I wish from the depths of my soul 
Ihad never embroiled uiyself in them.” This 
would be said with the air of a much-endoring 
man, who was making the most enormous sacri- 
fice for the good of his country. I saw that the 
career in which he was now engaged gratified 
him to the centre of bis soul, nevertheless ; and I 
encouraged him accordingly to undergo his suffer- 
ings with due resignation, for which I was sure 
of being rewarded with aa affectionate kiss, and 
with the seriously-bestowed title of “ my dear, 
good little wife.” 

One evening I hed a small dianer-party, con- 
sisting almost exclasively of ladies, upon which 
he barely looked in fora moment. We chatted 
through the hours pleasantly enough, and our 
numbers gradually fell away to three elderly 
ladies and myself. We were all natives & New 
England, and my companions had spent most of 
their time there. Prattling chiefly on onr own 
family tradiions—we were ali cousins—brought 
the hours very near to midnight, and such re- 
freshmente as ladies can venture to take had 
made their appearance, when it suddenly occurred 
to the oldest of the party, Aunt Patience, that 
something in the shape of ‘supper would be 
acceptable. 

“T know you havo a Jobster in the house,” she 
said. ‘‘ Suppose you stew it for our supper—I 
know just the only right way to do it.” 

So a cloth was laid, and a large blazer, such 
as we cook venison steaks on, got ready. Aunt 
Patience would trust nothing to the servants, and 
commenced her work. The meat of the lobster 
was placed in a silver chafing-dish, over it was 
poured a bottle of claret, and various condiments 
were added. After simmericg fifteon minutes 
the stew was cooked, and I can tell you I never 
ate anything in my lite half so delicious. I in- 
dulged in it freely, and soon after supper, my 
friends having gone home, and Horace not re- 
turned, I retired to my sleeping apartment. They 
were in a distant part of the honse, and when I 
had dismissed my maid, I was almost as much 
alone as if 1 had been wader another roof. The 
room in which I seated myself and began to read, 
was large and dimly lighted by my table-lamp. I 
felt a troublesome sensation of loneliness. The 
very splendor of the furniture by which I was 
surrounded only augmented the solitariness of 
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my situation. Many hands, I thought, had been 
here busily employed—the ingenuity, the labor of 
many an hour set to work to produce what I 
dimly see all around; but the workman has de- 
parted, and his voice is hushed. I became ex- 
cessively nervous. I was half afraid to look at 
the pictures, and the patterns of the paper on the 
walls assumed in my eyes figures and appearances 
anything bat agreeable. I got up and walked 
about the room and opened a window. This, 
except that it let in a draught of cold air, did me 
no service, for the back of our honse commanded 
only views of stables and their yards. I closed 
the sash and returned to my book ; but the same 
class of ideas recurred. 

The volume I was reading contained one of 
Edgar A. Poe's strange stories— The Wonders 
in the Rue Morgue.” I recollected how defence- 
Jess I was if any one should break into the house 
through the stable-yard, into which I now ro- 
gretted having looked. All this was very weak, 
I admit ; but my situation, then of a delicate na- 
fare, made me fidgetty. I determined to call to 
my maid, who slept not far off on the same floor, 
and with her to pass the hours which might 
elapse before the return of Horace. 

I rose to do so, but my purpose was at once 
arrested as I looked at the deor. Was it mag- 
netism? I saw the handle of the lock distinctly 
turn. There was no one nearer it than myself, 
Irubbed my eyes and looked round with the 
most piercing scratiny of gaze. It moved again. 
There was the most perfect sileaco all around. 
I sunk back in my chair, but my eyes cou!d not 
withdraw themselves from the handle of the 
lock. It moved once more, and I ali but fainted. 
1 endeavored to rise for the purpose of ringing 
the bell, but I had not the power to stir ; I essayed 
to call out, but my tongue refased its office— 
ThereI remained in a state of semi-conscious- 
ness, looking with fixed gare at the door. Ido 
not know how long this may have lasted; it 
could not, however, have been more than a quar- 
ter of an hour, perhaps not so much. The lock- 
handle, in the meantime had not moved any more. 

“Tt must be a mere delusion,” I said, “and I 
should be ashamed to give way to such fancies. 
T’ll call Martha, and she must help me in sleep- 
ing them off.” I mustered courage, therefore, to 
rise; but I confess, when I came to turn that 
mysterious handle, my very heart sunk within 
me. I conquered my apprehension, however, 
and turned it without encountering anything very 
alarming in consequence. _I hesitated a little in 
opening the doar, but this feat, too, I summoned 
up sufficient energy to perform. I looked into 
the little ante-chamber outside. It was dark, 


‘but had been undisturbed. Everything was 
there as I left it. Ashamed of my silliness, I 
proceeded towards Martha’s chamber, which I 
found locked. Martha was saoring, and I tried 
in vain to rouse her. So I matic up my mind to 
Teturn to my own room. I had to pass the landing- 
place ef one of the staircases on my return, and 
I saw in a distant room on the floor beneath, 
some flashings of a light which seemed to be 
partially obscured. My alarm now returned, but 
it was supernatural no longer. The servants 
had long since retired to rest, and no one could 
have produced a light with any other than a felow- 
jous intent. What wasI todo? While I hes 
itated, the matter was decided ; my lamp had at- 
tracted the notice of the people below, and they 
lost no time in running up stairs. Ia a moment 
I was surrounded by five men disguised. The 
tallest of the party knocked the lamp out of my 
hand, and one of them told me I should not be 
hart. They had already secured the plate in 
common ase, but I was cemmended to show 
them the ingn safe in the closet next our bedroom, © 
where the rest was deposited. This done, the 
tall man was in great haste to depart. Some- 
thing seemed to agitate him with a convulsive 
gripe, he caught me by the arm. 

“ Resistance is death,” said he. “It is useless 
for you to ring for the servants, some of them 
can’t hear you, and some of them wont.”” 

A dreadful suspicion fiashed across my mind. 
Can these people any of them belong to my 
household, and if they do, have they murdered 
my faithful servants before proceeding to rob the 
house? I was not allowed much leisure to pause 
on those reflections, for the tall man demanded 
to know where 1 had stowed away my jewelry. 
He shook me violently, and while doing so, the 
crape mask fell off of his face, and I could not 
help crying out: “O, Richard—Richard! can 
itbe you?” He was an old, silver-haired do- 
mestic, or factotum of our family, who had dan- 
dlcd me a hundred times upon his knees, and who 
I had every reason to believe, was at that mo- 
ment at Brownvale, in New England. Alarmed, 
the other villains now made off, and I was left 
alone with Richard. 

“ This will never do, ma‘am,” he said. “I 
took it you were in bed, and tried the handie of 
the lock of your room. I hoped to have moved 
away without molesting you, but it’s now too. 
late—it’s now life tor life 1” 

“You'll not murder me, Richard?” I asked, 
in an agony of fear, . 

“Notif I can help it; but I woat ket you 
hang me, either.” 

“TL pwear—” 
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“Nonsense! Give me your jewels. They 
will put me out of the reach of the law fora few 
hours, at all events.” 

“T will take you to them.” 

“ Make haste then.” 

I tremblingly obeyed, and he made a hasty 
sweep. He was about to retreat, when the 
sound of carriages was heard in the street. 

“ Here they are,” he cried, with an oath. “I 
mast chance it through the stables. But no one 
is to be left behind to tell tales.” 

He levelled his pistol at me and fired. The ball 
paseed through my hair. I closed upon him and 
held hin with all my might, and he fired again. 
There was a flash, a dreadful crashing noise, a 
hasty trampling of feet ap stairs; the room was 
filled with noise and smoke, amid the gloom of 
which the villain seemed to vanish, and my hus- 
band stood over me. I sank intohis arms. “ My 
brave Horace!” I said, and burst out laughing. 

“Why, my dear wife,” said he, “ what can 
bewitch you to stay up so late? See what you 
have done! Just as I opened the dogr, you gave 
@ most vigorous jerk forward, which has knocked 
your lamp off the table, smashed it all to pieces, 
and singed the prettiest of your curls.” 

This, then, was the flashing and the crashing, 
the smoking and the burning, which had drawn 
visions of robbers and pistols, and all the other 
terrible things, before my dozing eyes. 

I never ate stewed lobster again for supper. 
It’s very nice, but dreadfully indigestible. 

ee 
UNITARY OSTRIOCHSS. 


The hatch of a single ostrich amounts generally 
to from thirty to forty eggs. Sometimes several 
couples unite to hatch in partnership, in which 
case a large hollow is dag out, the centre of 
which is occupied by the oldest pair of birds, the 
others ranging themselves around at regular dis- 
tances. When the eggs have all been laid, they 
are pushed over to the middle nest, but not 
mixed; and while the eldest bird is occupied in 
hatching, the others sit around in the places 
where the eggs belonging to them were laid re- 
spectively. These associations are composed of 
birds of the same family—the old ones in the 
centre of the circle being the parents of the 
others ; but the social system is only resorted to 
in places where herbage is very abundant. As 
many as a hundred and fifty have been 
foand in one of these combined nests. The Arabs 
say that those of each couple are disposed in a 
heap, cach heap surmounted by the first egg 
laid, which is destined for the nourishment of the 
young ones when they break shell —Jfarkland. 





EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 
Ere sin could blight or sorrow lade, 
Death came wee friendly care; 
‘The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there.—CoLsnipas. 
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TOO BLUNT FOR POLITENESS. 


Tf older people talked as frankly as little chil- 
dren, there would be less deception in the world, 
under a mask of courtesy. Here is a story of a 
little boy who said outright, what a great many 
people feel without saying: 

In a family with whom I am acquainted, there 
is a four-year-old, who rejoices in the name of 
Harry. Harry’s mother been very sick, and 
his grandmother had made frequent visits to the 
house during the time of her daughter’s sickness. 
When the mother recovered, the grandmother, 
thinking her services no longer needed, discon- 
tinued her frequent visits, and only called occa- 
sionally. On her visiting the house one even- 
ing, she was much surprised at hearing Hi: 
ask why she did not call during the w 
previous. 

“0,” said she, “you didn’t want me, did 

a7”? 

“No,” said he, with the most innocent expres- 
sion imaginable, “but don’t you often come 
when we don’t want yoa ?”’—Mother'’s Journal. 





SPANISH LADIES. 


But here come two Spanish ladies, going to 
early mass, with the inevitable old duennu—close, 
watchful, and important ss the nurse in Romeo 
and Juliet—at their heels; for this is a country 
where hearts are tinder, and sparks are always at 
hand. They look, as all Spanish ladies do to 
English eyes, full-dressed; so that a street full 
of Spanish ladies at the fashionable shopping 
hour looks very much like an open air ball-room. 
Their hair is glossy as a blackbird’s wing ; soft, 
I dare sav, to the lover’s hand as a mole’s fur. 
The mantilla gathers round on their shoulders in 
a cascade of blackness; and their black fans 
work and winnow in that enchanting manner 
which, it is said, takes seven years to learn. The 
Cadiz foot is a proverb—the Cadiz beauty is fa- 
mous—the Spanish walk is an institution. 
These ladies float along; walking, as June does, 
on clouds ; there is no stalking tramp here, no 
Sromendons, wigoroas exertion of muscles. No, 
there is only a gliding, a divine passage, not to 
be accounted for by vulgar, mechanical laws.— 
Life in Spain. 


THE SBRFS IN RUSSIA. 


The plan proposed by the Russian government 
for the emancipation of the serfathas been har- 
moniously adjusted, and is being successfully put 
in operation. The plan presented to the czar by 
the Russian nobility, for the emancipation of the 
serfs, gives them the power to lease lands and 
make contracts for two years, when it is hoped 
they will be able to support themselves. ‘I'he 
ezar’s plun contemplated immediate emancipa- 
tion, and the gift to each serf from his master’s 
territory, of sufficient land to suppert him. 
Emancipation is desired by all parties, but the 
nobles are not willing to give up serfs and land 
both. The plan of the nobles is understood to 
have been accepted by the czar.—Buston Traveller. 








The lash that man does not object to having 
laid on his shoulder—the eye-lash of a pretty 
woman. 
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{omtenrat.] 
WE MET BENEATH THE GLARE. 





‘BY WILLIE WARE. 





‘We met beneath the glare 
Of artificial light; 

~Twas in a acene of gaiety 
Upon a festive night. 

Gay forms were whirling past 
‘Amid the masy dance; 

Rich music floated roand, 
‘The senres to entrance. 


Thy face so pure and sweet 
I saw that feative night; 
Thy form with grace replete, 
Thy smile so gay and light. 
Thine eyes expressive, mild, 
Of heaven's own deepest bloe; 
‘Thy hair in ringlets hung 
Ofa rich saburn hue. 
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THE WIFE’S TRIAL. 





BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“Mr friend Madaline Carter is coming to 
visit us, Alice.” 


Mrs. Lund looked up wonderingly into her: 


husband's face, as he spoke. The name of his 
friend was a strange one to her. She had never 
heard him mention it before. : 

“ Madaline Carter !—pray who may she be ?” 
she asked. “And when is she coming?” she 
added, glancing quickly around the little break- 
fast-room. 

Mr. Lund smiled and tossed a gay, dashing- 
looking letter into his wife’s lap. 

“Read for yourself, if you please,” he said, 
“ and then tell me how you like it.” 

With a puzzled expression upon her pleasant 
face, Mrs. Lund read, what perhaps pleased her, 
and what perhaps did not, for she had a strong 
control over her features, and did not allow them 
to betray her secrets. At any rate, when she 
finished reading, she drew her white forefinger 
laughingly across the commencement of the let- 
ter, which was, “My dear Arthur Lund,” and 
said : 

“ Ought I to like that, dear? A strange wo- 
man using that ‘ possessive my,’ as we used to 
say at school, in connection with your name?” 

Mr. Lund shook his head. “Do you like the 
penmanship ?” he queried. 

“Tt is very beautifal,” she answered, evasively. 

* But that is not it—do you like it?” he per- 
sisted in saying. 
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“Yes, well enough. But you know I am sel- 
dom drawn very strongly towards gay, hand- 
some people.” 

“But how do you know that she is gay and 
handsome ?” 

“The penmanship indicates as much.” 

“ You are right, Alice, and Arthur knows it. 
If I were in your place, I wouldn’t have her 
come here at all.” The voice came from a low 
window-seat near by. 

“ What! is Hester here as early as this in the 
morning ?” said Mr. Lund, evidently somewhat 
annoyed. ‘ So much comes from setiling down 
within a stone’s throw of one’s old home. Now, 
chatterbox, what have you to say of Miss 
Carter ?” f 

“That if I were in Alice’s place, I wouldn’t 
care to have her here—nothing more or less.” 

“And why not ?”’ queried her brother. 

Hester looked annoyed. She did not know 
whether it would do for her to speak her mind or 
not. Shaking her head, she said, archly : 

“You wouldn’t like to have me tell why, Ar- 
thar Lund!” 

“Nonsense! How thankful I am that I didn’t 
choose such a little goosey as you for a wife. 
Alice will have a pleasant visit with Miss Carter, 
I am sure, in spite of your mischievous crosk- 
ings. Don’t mind her, Allie.” 

Alice stood looking alternately at her husband 
and young sister in-law, striving to comprehend 
the meaning of their words. There was a per- 
plexed expression abont her well-formed mouth, 
and in her clear brown eyes. Whatever her 
thoughts were, she kept them to herself, for she 
remarked, after a moment’s pause, in an indiffer- 
ent, carelesg manner: 

“Sho will be here Wednesday to-morrow. 
I will have everything in readiness for her. Nev- 
er fear, Arthur.” 

Her husband bent down and kissed her, as she 
spoke. She retarned the caress mechanically, 
and let her eyes wander searchingly over his face. 

“Never mind Hester, Alice. Miss Curter is 
a very agreeable young lady,” Mr. Lund said, as 
he turned away. 

This was all of the morning’s conversation, 
and yet, upon the young wife's heart a shadow 
had fallen. Going to the window, she watched 
her husband as he walked down the garden-path 
to the street. The June sunshine glimmered 
throngh the trees upon him. The birds were 
singing from every bush and ehrub. On either 
hand the sweet-mouthed flowers leaned towards 
him as if for caresses. This was what Alice’s 
eyes took in; to her heart there was no deeper 
meaning, perhaps. She was restless and uneasy. 
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After a while she glanced back towards the 
brexkfast-table, still untouched. Near it, ine 
heavily-cushioned chair, her sister-in-law Hester 
eat reading. For a moment, as she looked upon 
her, an unworthy question framed itself upon 
her lips. But she did not ask it. She had 
little need to, in fact, for Hester, anticipating her, 
closed her book and joined her at the window. 

“ Don’t feel badly about it, Alice,” she began. 
“T’m sure Arthur never cared at all for Madeline 
—at least, not half as much as he does for you 
But at one time they were very intimate, and 
mother and I were afraid he would marry her. 
But that was « long time ago!” 

Alice smiled. 

“ Ts she beautiful—fascinating—did you say 1” 
she asked. 5 

“ Yes, ufter a fashion. She has splondid eyes; 
such as will draw one this way and that. She 
sings well, too, and has a queenly way of doing 
everything. But she isn’t half as sweet as you 
are, dear.” 

In this assurance there was something inex- 
pressibly touching to the young wife; at least, 
her peculiar mood made it so. There wasa 
litte fluttering in her throat for a moment, anid 
then her eyes were suddenly dimmed. But she 
did not speak, only rested her fair hands on the 
head of her sister, and tried to look down tho 
shaded way that led from the wide, deep win- 
dow. What a pleasant, happy home this was (so 
she thought)! How blessed had she been above 
all other women ! 

In the perfect arms of memory she was carried 
back into the past. All the straggles, trials and 
temptations of her life arose up before her. They 
were not fow, for with her own hands she had 
made herself a place in the busy world. Not 
fow, I say, but at the early ago of twenty-three, 
she had conquered life. By this, I mean that she 
knew it as women twice her years seldom do. 
No matter how. Perhaps it was through her 
own heart. Love is a great purifier sometimes, 
and comes like « rapid fire to clear away the 
rubbish from our eyes. Blessed is he who can 
read and interpret what he sees! _ So Alice loved 
and learned. Standing there, she thought of 
it. The birth of hor love had given her great 

When she looked at it steadily and well, 
her heart was brimmed with joy. We ought to 
thank God every day, we who love, for the sweet 
privilege of loving. Its return is the gift of an- 
other—itself power. 

‘Why, with all her experience, the thought of 
Madaline Carter should jer so etrengly she did 
not know. As ber husband’s friend, she was 
prepared to weloome her—as her own, she was 
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afraid from her present feetings she never could. 
That was the dark side of it. Having naturally 
a sunny heart she soon found the brighter one; 
and in an hour’s time to have looked upon her 
as she went around her pleasant home, one would 
have said that the evil spirit was wholly exorcised 
away. 

It was one of the pleasantest of June evenings 
that Madaline Carter camo. With her husband 
Alice was waiting upon the portico to receiv 
her, when the carriage drove to the door. She 
had expected to meet a handsome woman, but 
for so much beauty she was not prepared. Fora 
moment she started back as one will when a sud- 
den light breaks upon them. 

“Iam happy to welcome you, Madaline!” 
Mr. Lund said, shaking her hand cordially. 
And then turning to his wife, he presented her. 

Madaline’s proud eyes flashed widely open 
upon her. At a glance she seemed to take in ber 
whole character. How much s single look will 
express. The one that passed between the two 
women was fraught with meaning. It said, “I 
shall hate you!” From Madaline’s eyes it was 
like a swift, strong blaze; from Alice’ like the 
piercing gleam of a star—sharp and lancelike. 
This was their meeting, although the while they 
clasped their white hands together and smiled. 
While Alice went to the kitchen, Madaline con 
gratulated Mr. Lund upon his happiness, bis 
home, his wife. She did this with a touch of 
tenderness in her clear, skillfully managed voice. 

“T always knew, Arthar,” she said, in ber old, 
familiar way, “that sometime you would be 
nested down in just this way for life. Im'tis 
delightful 1” 

“Very,” Mr. Lund answered, smiling. “ft 
used to prophesy, too, if I remember rightly.” 
he added, a little archly, 

“But you were a false prophet. I know yoe 
were then.” 

“Yes—no! Circumstances entirely jastified 
my conclusions, You'll admit that, I’m sure.” 

“ Not even that.” 

Mr. Lund smiled again. He was used 10 ber 
evasive answers, They seemed to please bin. 
From her manner he was led to watch her clote- 
ly. How beautiful she was! As he thought 
this, a little tender breeze swept up from the fre 
grant paths of the past. It was so pleasant that 
he deemed it harmless. So he turned his fa 
towards it. It grew stronger then, and swept 
through his heart even. Ah, Mr. Lund, whats 
dangerously delicious pleasure was that! 

Madaline Carter came for a visit of a few 
days, but they lengthened out into weeks, sd 
still she did not speak of going. At dinner, ont 
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day, she said, turning her face towards Mr. Lund, 
while she fixed her eyes upon Alice: 

“have a friend in the city, or rather an ac- 
quaintance, who wishes much to call here. He 
once knew Mrs. Lund he tells me.” * 

“Ah, and who may your friead be 1” was the 
answer. 

“Mr, Ralph Morrison. He is here from Penn 
on business. Some people call him very attract- 
ive. What is your opinion, Mrs. Lund?” 

At that moment Arthur raised his eyes to 
Alice’s face. It was so white that it startled him. 

“ Are yor ill?” he asked, rising quickly from 
his chair. 

“No, no—pray be seated,” she answered, 
glancing deprecatingly into his face. “Iwasa 
little dizsy—it has quite gone now.” 

Maduline had watched her closely meanwhile. 
There was a satisfied, knowing look about her 
mouth and in hereyes. A poor reader of human 
faces would have known that there was a certain 
triumph at her heart. 

“ T hope the thought of seeing Ralph Morrison 
does not affect you so, Mrs. Lund,” she said, 
gaily. “I shall feel obliged to warn Arthur of 
him.” 


Alice’s face crimsoned, and for a moment she 
did not answer. Even Arthur seemed a litle 
-distarbed at her strange appearance, for he 
raised his eyes to her face, as though anxiously 
awaiuny 1c se, ly. 

“T would advise you to do so, Miss Carter. 
Perhaps he will appoint you to watch me closely 
when the gentleman calls,” Alice said, at last, 
laughingly. ' 

“Perhaps so,” Madaline auewered, opening 
her eyes to their full width. 

“hate you!” was the look that passed be- 
tween them then, fierce, deep and strong. Mr. 
Land felt it. The swift current touched and 
thrilled him, bat he was like one standing in 
the dark. 

In the evening following, Ralph Morrison 
called. He was a dark, handsome maa, with a 
smooth tongue and # soft voice. Mr. Lund did 
not like him, and so gathered his dignity about 
him like an icy garment, Alice was very quiet, 
and a littie paler than usual; but Madaline was 
all grace und beauwy. Her eyes shone like stars. 
They were co brigut that what was lying in their 
depths could not be seen. Before he left, Mr. 
Morrivon spoke a few low words to Alice, and us 
he did so, Madulime scanned the fuce of Mr. 
Land closely. 

“ They were friends once,” she said, seeing 
how indiff-rent he was. 


He glanced tuwards them quickly at this, and | 
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then looked inquiringly into her face. Her words 
were simple enough, but they were weighed down 
with meaning. As if annoyed, she drooped her 
eyes, and playing with her bracelet, remarked, 
in a confused, half-troubled way : 

“Excuse me—I—I supposed you knew all 
about their acquaintance, and yet I might have 
known—never mind. See! Mr. Morrison is 
bidding Mrs. Lund good night.” 

He was; indeed! But why should Alice stand 
blushingly before him? Arthar Lund was start- 
led out of his composure for a moment. He 
turned to Madaline. She had risen’ from ber 
chair, and stood with her beautifal head bent 
thoughtfully forward. 

“T am quite puzzled,” he said, in a low tone. 
“I must hear more of this,” he added, quite for- 
getting himself. 

This was but the beginning of disquiet. With 
Arthur Lund it increased daily. Between Alice 
and himself a strange coldness sprang up, but 
Madaline was everything to him. I do not say 
that he was conacious of this, but doubting his 
wife, he made her bis friend. 

It was so like old times to be with her, he would 
say to himself. So like the pleasant days of his 
youth it seemed to listen to her sweet, musical 
voice. Sometimes he used to wish that she could 
not read him quite so easily; that she did not 
know quite #0 well of the little trouble between 
Alice and himself. But after awhile he ceased 
to think of this even, and Alice went farther from. 
him. How would it end? As the beautiful en- 
chantress willed perhaps. But the good angels: 
of earth are many. They watch as well as 
the bad. 

Madaline told Arthur that Mr. Morrison and 
Alice had been lovers once. She said this in an 
artless, innecent way, as though she did not half 
comprehend what she waa saying. But she 
drank in every word eagerly. 

“Why did they not marry ?”” 

“ There had been a misunderstanding between 
them—they had not quite comprehended each 
other,” was the answer. 

“And now?” 

“O they could see how it was now, of course. 
People could always see when it was too late to 
remedy an evil.” 

“ Yes, yes—but had they loved deeply ?” 

Yea.” 

The word came with a sigh. At that moment 
it fell welcomely upon his ears. Madaline had 
loved Aim deeply, perhaps, be thought. Invol- 
untarily he raised her hand to his lips. 

Ab, Arthor—Arthur Lund! could you have 
seen the white face bent towards you at that mo- 
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ment—could you have seen the terrible look of 
agony that passed over it, you might have stayed 
your feet from the path which they were treading. 
The beautiful hand would have scorched your 
lips like fire! 

Softly, noiselessly, Alice stole up the wide 
stairway to her chamber. In the darkness she 
fell upon her knees, clasping her hands across her 
forehead. Her prayer was: 

“ Be merciful—merciful, dear God 1” 





“It is so cruel, so miserably cruel !” 

So Hester Lund kept saying to herself, as she 
sat by Alice bedside during the illness that fol- 
lowed that night. But Alice did not speak at all, 
only mutely with her large brown eyes. She kept 
her white face hidden in the pillow, and muffled 
the heavy sobs that broke so constantly upon her 
lips. At first, Arthur came to see her, but Hes- 
ter suggested to him one day, as she saw him 
nearing his wife's chamber, with a troubled ex- 
pression upon his face, his mouth stern and his 
brows knit, that it would be better for him to 
allow Alice a few days of uninterrupted quiet. 
He looked at her keenly as she spoke, and his 
fine lips curled into a smile. 

“Then I am a trouble to Alice?” he said, in 
a low tone, scarcely above a whisper. 

“T did not say that you were. Butsomething 
tronbles her, I am sure of that,” was the quick 
answer. 

“T do not doubt there is. I have ample proof.” 

“ And so have 1!” retorted Hester, under her 
breath, turning away. 

This conversation was in the upper hall. At 
the door of her chamber, which was slightly ajar, 
Madaline Carter listened to it. Her beautiful 
face gleamed in its triumphant joy. 

“We will see—we will see, Alice Lund, who 
conquers !” she said, clasping her hands together, 
and bending her regal head upon them. “To 
fail is to die, and that you begin to feel! But 
for this little quick-eyed Hester I must keep a 
sharp lookout.” 

‘When Madaline went down to dinner that day 
she wore her sweetest smiles. 

“How was Mrs. Lund ?” she asked of Hester. 

“ Very well,” was the cool reply, given with 
@ corresponding glance. 

“ Would she be down stairs soon 1” 

“ That had not been thought of mach yet.” 

“ She (Madaline) would have visited her, but 
she feared that she might disturb her.” 

“She most certainly would,” was the prompt, 
decisive answer. 

Arthar Lund raised his eyes in surprise. Hes- 
ter looked him firmly in the face. Madaline 
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watched them smilingly. “I must see to that 
Hester,” she thonght to herself. 

Ah! that would have been well, Miss Madaline. 

At the expiration of a week, Alice insisted 
upon going down stairs. Hester protested that 
she was too weak, and even Arthur expressed a 
fear that she might endanger her health by so 
doing. Bat she was firm in her resolution, and 
so at tea-time that day, she took her place at the 
table again. She was looking poorly. None 
felt this more keenly than did Hester, and in con- 
sequence she hated Madaline Carter most deeply. 
How the little play would end she did not know, 
but she thought to herself, that in it she would 
not be an idle character—that she would help 
the plot to a speedy denouement, if possible. 

How strange it was that Ralph Morrison, who 
had absented himeelf from the house during 
Alice’s illness, should make his appearance on 
the first evening which she spent down stairs. 
To Arthur Lund it was inexplicable. To all 
appearances, it was the same to Madaline. But 
Hester was content to watch without wondering. 

Alice was lying upon the sofa when’ Mr. Mor- 
rison was announced. Her husband was near 
enough to her to see the faint color arise in her 
cheeks at the mention of his name. With a 
quick, hurried glance about him, Mr. Morrison 
bent over Alice and whispered = few words. 
When he turned away, Hester went at once to 
her. 

“ Tell me what he said, Allie dear,” she be- 
gan, taking her hand. 

“That he was happy to seo me in the parlor 
again,” she answered, raising her eyes wonder- 
ingly to Hester's face. 

“ And was that all ?”” 

“ All?” (still wonderingly.) 

“That is well. Sometime you shall know 
why I asked you.” 

Madaline clenched ler white hands together, 
and under her breath cursed Hester Lund. For 
what, she knew not. The girl’s face was un- 
readable as a sealed book. There was nothing 
to be gathered from that. Perhaps her step was 
a little firmer, her head, always finely carried, 
took a more confident poise, as she turned from 
Alice togher seat again. There was something, 
at any rate, that jarred with Madaline’s thoughts. 
All around, it was an unpleasant evening. Bat 
Mr. Morrison was never more witty or entertain- 
ing. To Hester it seemed dull, and she knew that 
it was the same to her brother, thut aside from 
Alice he cared little for the company. His eyes 
constantly sought her face. His head was bent 
towards her as he spoke. Once in a while, as 
though suddenly conscious of betraying too deep 
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an interest, he would turn his face towards Mad- 
aline, but it would be for = few moments only, 
and then to Alice again. 

‘When he turned to leave the room that night, 
he drew his kerchief from his coat pocket, and 
as he did so, a delicate little note dropped to the 
carpet, clove at Arthar’s feet. Mr. Lund stooped 
to pick itup. Of a sudden his eye caught the 
superscription. It was in the fine, delicate pen- 
manship of Alice! He put his foot on the note 
and bowed Mr. Morrison from the room. Fora 
moment he stood as white as marble. The per- 
spiration gathered in large drops upon his fore- 
head. His lips were tremulous, but not with 
speech. He knew then, when she seemed to go 
forever from him, how deeply and well he had 
loved Alice; that his passion for Madaline was 
no more to that, than is the first breath of spring 
to the rich glow of midsummer. He gathered 
the note in his hand and crushed it there. 

“What is it, Arthar?” whispered Hester, 
softly. 

He waved her away with his hand. 
sought Alice. 

“ Not now,” she said. 

Heturned around. Madaline had stolen quiet- 
ly from the room. ° 

“ Yes, now /’’ he said, almost fiercely. 

Alice looked up, and he went to her. ‘You are 
no longer my wife!” he said, looking into her 
white face, as he spoke. 

She started up wildly. As if to crash her 
down again, he held the note before her eyes. 
She read : 


“Dear Ratra:—I shall be down stairs this 
evening. If youlove mecome!  ALics.” 


“TI never wrote it. Arthur—Arthor! believe 
me,” she cried, sinking back upon the sofa ina 
deep swoon. 

“You have killed her!” said Hester, as he 
turned away. 

He rushed out of the house, down the gravelled 
pathway into the street. He did not know or 
care where or which way he went. So he wan- 
dered about till nearly midnight. He was drink- 
ing from the same cup that he had pressed to 
Alice’s lips. 

“ Morrison’s heart-blood should pay for the 
wrong!” he said to himself in the heat of his 
mad passion. Then he thought of Madaline. 
Instinctively he cursed her, and then himeelf in 
turn. At last, he turned towards home. He 
gained it by a roundabout way that led him to 
a back gate eituated in the remotest part of his 
grounds. He entered it noiselessly. Walking 
slowly up the smooth path, densely shaded upon 
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either side, he caught the sound of voices. His 
first thought was, that Alice might bo there keep- 
ing tryst with Ralph Morrison. He listened 
shudderingly. Behind the thick screen of rust- 
ling trees and shrubbery, Morrison and Madaline 
were talking. How long they had been there he 
had no idea But they were talking of him, he 
thought. Hearing his name mentioned, he 
moved more closely towards them. 

“The plot deepens,” Madaline said. 
no idea that it would work so well. 
acted your part nobly, Ralph.” 

“Why should Inot? Alice Thurlow did not 
turn from@my heart’s best love for nothing. I 
swore to her then, if time was spared to me, I 
would strike at the tenderest part of her life. The 
blow is deep, she thinks, now, but she has not 
felt it yet! Do you remember how white she 
grew when I first spoke to her? She had not 
forgotten my words. They will go to her grave 
with her.” 

“T pray they may,” said Madaline, in a tone 
of deep passion, “and as for me, I care not how 
soon. She took my heart away from me, when 
she wedded Arthur Lund. I have been a fiend 
ever since. I stood at the parlor door to-night 
when he held the note before her eyes. How 
happy I was, when I saw that agonized look 
break over her white face. She little thought 
who had mixed the flery draught that was raised 
to her lips. And Arthur—” 

“You are a strange woman, Madaline,” said 
Morrison. ‘I like your strength and bravery. 
But you are shivering with the cold. Let me 
lead you to the house.” 

“No, Iam not cold,” she answered. “‘ Life is 
too deep for that to-night. This revengeis mad- 
dening, intoxicating! My brain is on fire! My 
heart seems burning out!” 

“1 mast insist upon your going in.” 

He said something more, but Arthar could not 
quite distinguish whatit was. Something about 
living until the victory was entirely won, was the 
burden of his words as they moved away. 

When Arthur reached the house, he found 
Alice asleep. He bent over her couch. He 
could see then how sadly she was changed—how 
pale and thin she had grown. She turned upon 
her pillow, and whispered his name brokenly. 
Tears gathered in his eyes. His heart was fall. 

“Forgive me!” he cried, as she opened her 
eyes upon him. 

“0, Arthur, you wronged me! I did not 
write that note. I do not love any one but you. 
You are all that I have in the great, wide world !’”” 

He took her bands tenderly in his, and in brok- 
en sentences told her what he had learned. And 
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more, he told her of this strange infatuation, now 
gone forever; and he promised, with the help of 
God, to be all in the years to come that he had 
been in tho past, tender, true and loving. 

The next morning tre carried Alice down to the 
breakfast-room in his arms, and placed her close 
beside him at the table. Madaline lookea won- 
deringly upon him. She was so taken by sur- 
prise, that she forgot the part she was playing. 

“ T did not think to see you down, Mrs. Lund.” 

Arthur bit his lips. “ Are you quite well this 
morning ?” he asked, raising his eyes to her face. 

“O yes, quite well!” 

“ Then yeu did not take cold last evening ?” 

“Take cold ?” she repeated, changing color. 

“Yes, Mr. Morrison was apprehensive that 
you would. And it was extremely careless of 
you standing out in the night air so long. Did 
you go out immediately after leaving the parlor ?” 

“ No—that is—” 

“You stopped to glance through the parlor 
door while Alice read your note, perhaps?” he 
queried, in the same cool, collected tone. 

She flashed her eyes upon him. They shone 
like balls of fire in her great anger. She arose 
from the table. Trying to speak, her rage near 
ly choked her. “I bate you, Arthur Lund!” 
she said. 

“Indeed !” he answered. “‘ Your feelings are 
emblematic of change. My regards to Mr. Mor- 
vison when you meet him again. Alice and I 
would be pleased to have him call at his leisure.” 

She swept out of the room without answering. 
An hoar later she was on her way to the depot. 
She did not stop to thank her kind host and host- 
ess for their protracted hospitality, or even to 
bid them a good morning. For a long time they 
sat at the breakfast-table, Arthur and Alice, 
while Hester read by the window. The breezes 
came in deftly, laden with sammer’s dying per- 
fame, the canary whistled and trilled in its cage, 
the sunshine threw its golden lines farther and 
farther acroes the snowy linen of the table. The 
young wife smiled—the shadow had risen. 

———_+=-=+___ 

Save your Pampaters.—Mach valuable 
matter is lost by a neglect to bind and preserve 
the pamphlet literature of the day. Dr. John- 
son gives a hint to American as well as to Eng- 
lish fibrarians when he says: ‘“ There is no na- 
tion, perhaps, in which it is so necessary, as in 
our own, to assemble, from time to time, the 
emaller tracts and fugitive pieces, which are oc- 
casionally published ; for, ides the general 
subjects of inquiry which are cultivated by us, in 
common with every lesrned nation, our consti- 
tation in church and state naturally gives birth 
to a multitude of performances, which would 
either not have been written, or would not have 
been made public in any other place.” 
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‘WOMAN IN ADVERSITY. 


Women should be trusted and confided in es 
wives, mothers, and sisters. They have a quick 
perception of right and wrong, and, without al- 
ways knowing why, read the present and future, 
characters and acts; designs and Probabilities, 
where man sees no letter or sign. hat else do 
we mean by the adage, “mother wit” save that 
woman has a quicker perception and readier in- 
vention than man‘! How often, when man 
abandons the helm in despair, woman seizes it, 
and carries the home ship through the storm ! 
Man often flies from home and family to avoid 
impending poverty and ruin. Woman seldom, 
if ever, forsook home thus. Woman never 
evaded mere temporal calamity by suicide or de- 
sertion. The proud banker, rather than live to 
see his poverty gazetted, may blow out his brains 
aud leave wife and children to want, protector 
less. Loving woman would have counselled him 
to accept poverty, and live to cherish his family 
and retrieve his fortune. Woman should be 
counselled and confided in. It is the beauty and 
glory of her nature that it instinctively grasps at 
and clings to the trath and right. Reason, man’s 
greatest faculty, takes time to hesitate before-it 
decides ; but woman’s instinct never hesitates in 
its decision, and is scarcely ever wrong where it 
has even chances with reason. Woman feels 
where man thinks, acts where he deliberates, 
hopcs where he despairs, and triamphs where he 
falls.—Country Gentleman. 


oo 
TYROLESD BRAVERY. 


We now arrived at Pratz, and felt we were on 
classic ground. We crossed a bridge over the 
foaming torrent. Up to this point the Tyrolese 
once allowed the enemy to advance. No sign of 
resistance met them. ‘They heard no sound but 
the tumbling of the river below, until a mysteri+ 
ous voice shouted frum some hidden spot, “ Shall 
we begin?” and the word “No,” cchved down 
the pass. Unwurd the enemy marched—the de- 
file bovame narruwer—there was ouly 1cum for 
the torrent and the road between the mountains. 
And now a resolate voice was heard toery, “In 
the name of the Holy Trinity cut all ivose!” 
when rocks, stones and trees rattled down the 
eteep sides of the mountains into the very midst 
of the enemy, while the Tyrolese riflemen started 
from their hiding places, and helped to pour de- 
struction on the foe. It is recorded, that an old 
man who was thus plying his deadly weapon, was 
attacked by three soldiers. He tired and killed 
the first, with the butt-end of his weupun he beat 
down the second, then he grasped the third, and 
leapt with him into the gulf, shouting, “ For God 
and Tyrol !”’— Through the Tyrol to Venice. 
Mrs. Newman Halt. 





LOVE. 

When voxed by cares and haraared by distress, 

The sturme of fortune ebill thy suul with uread, 
Let Love, couroling Love, atiil ewcetly blew, 

‘And ule assuasive balm benigaly shed: 

His downy plunmgw o'er thy pillow »prend, 
Bball lull th) weep! yg sorrows to repore. 

To love the tender beart bath ever fled, 
As on its otner's breast the infant turows 
Ite subbing fuce, and there in slecp foryets ita woes. 

Mus. Treas 
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[onrexmat.} 
THE PINE. 


BY LISZI£ MORSE. 
‘When gusty winds whirr in the roering pine, 

And tossing ite hair as if drunken with wine, 

Singing and singing some plaintive bassoon, 

Each tressy harp walling and Wailing in tune: 

Now faintly and low the soft monotone dice, 

Then shrieking with elfy locks swung in the akies. 
‘Tell me, O pine-tree, art thou the haunt 

Of spirite, who sigh with a shivering chant 

O’er hopes which the young beart cherished and fed, 
And dreams which alas! in a mockery fled— 

‘Whose ghoste have now come, all frantic and pale, 
To sigh in thy fringe, O pine, with » wail? 


Rolian pine, on # million of strings 
‘Thy music awakens and o'er thee rings: 

Now shrilly and loud as a war-note’s rush, 

‘Then the pecan grows soft asa twilight hush; 
Humming and humming some old love note 

‘That flowers on the stream with their pale flogers wrote, 
‘When {t wandered away from their loving embrace, 

To crown with its pearl-foam a later won face. 


©, many an hour *neath the pine-tree I 've lain 
On the green-waving hill o'erlooking the plain, 

And the poplars marked, in the windy play, 

Flash up their linings of silver and gray; 

To the sapphire ekiee all smiling above, 

And the soft yellow alr 20 mellow with love. 

And athwart It the wild bird, sauntering, Sings, 
‘The amethyst plumes on the edge of ber wings; 
And the brown bee’s song, as he swims like a boat 
On the amber sea, has a murmurous note; 

And among all the arches, and all of the aisles, 
‘Where the sunlight creeps with its gokien smiles, 
And Beho steals on with her pale lips apart, 

Comes music that wakens the dreams of the heart— 
Breathing of love, and of hope, and desire, 

Passions which melt all the soul in thelr fire. 


Silver dews falling among the white flowers, 
Nightingales’ songs in the rose-colored bowers, 
‘The reeds and the rushes, with moonlight waves, 
By starry winds beaten in musteal staves, 

And the twilight rain—O, they all combine 

In the music that plays o'er the emerald pine! 
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Tue sun had gone down behind the distant 
hills; even the last faint streaks of purple and 
gold which for a time lingered in the western 
horizon, had melted away, and the shades of 
evening were fast comingon. The day had been 
an anusually warm and pleasant one fur Decem- 
ber, but a sudden change had taken place in the 
weather; dark, angry, windy clouds had arisen 
in the north, and were fast creoping over the 
clear, azure heavens, and the howling, whistling 
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blasts came sweeping through the naked trees, 
bereaving them of the last remnant of leaves 
which remained of their summer’s glory, and 
whirling them around and around with amazing 
velocity, at last deposited them, with a multitade 
of their dried, seared companions, amid the 
clefts of rocks, by the walls and roadsides, be- 
neath the hedges and in the valleys, and in other 
receptacles prepared for their wintry abode. 

It was upon this evening, so dismal, dark and 
cheerless, that two men might have been scen 
standing just within the narrow confines of an 
old, dilapidated shed, one of the appendages of 
@ large, substantial brick house, engaged in ear- 
nest conversation. One was a ruffianly-looking 
man of about thirty, of medium height, ehort 
and thick-set, with coarse, irregular features, long 
black hair, and heavy, frowning brows, from be- 
neath which a pair of eyes gleamed bright and 
piercing as an eagle's. The other was a person 
of an altogether different look and mien. In-his 
countenance both intellect and art were ox- 
pressed ; his light, springy gait, free and easy 
manners, ready command of language, and 
especially his rapid, graceful gestures, all denoted 
a man from the higher walks of life. 

“Dixon,” said the villanous-looking individ- 
ual I have just described, as he cast an uneasy 
glance around to assure himself that no listeners 
were near, “can it be accomplished ?” 

“Without the shadow of a doubt.” 

“And there is no danger of detection ?” 

“Not if you’ve got the wit of a goose tocarry 
it out,” said the other, drily. 

“ Have you matured your plan ?” 

“Yes,” 

“And you swear to stand by me through thick 
and thin, come weal or come woe ?” 

“Provided you'll give me a good taste of the 
chink after we get it. I don’t go into such bus- 
iness for nothing,” answered Dixon. 

“Tam not the man to bicker about a few hun- 
dreds, when thousands are at stake. Give me a 
lift, and you shall set yourown price. But what 
is your plan ?” 

“The old man you say lies in the northwest 
chamber 1” 

“Yea.” 

“Does any one sleep in the immediate 
vicinity ?” 

“Only old Grannie Reed, and she has been 
deaf as an adder these dozen years.” 

“So much the better for our purpose. “ Well, 
you mast affect for once a little filial affection—” 

“That's rather a hard matter, but when gold 
is in question—” interrupted his companion. 

“ Silence, you fool !” exclaimed Dixon, impa- 
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tjently. “Will you take up tho whole time 
talking? Lear me, man: thus far he’s had the 
whole town in to see him, but say to the old 
woman and the family that you consider the 
chamber of death ought to be free from intra- 
siou ; tell them that as this is the last night your 
father’s remains. lie unburied, as an affectionate 
and dutifal son, you desire the privilege of per- 
forming the sad office of watching by them in 
Private, and that for this night you wisl? to be 
Igit to the free and undisturbed indulgence of 
your own sad reflections. Well, afier you have 
got them all off, do you at precisely twelve 
a’clock place alamp in the window as a signal 
that all is ready. I'll be outside with my men 
waiting for it, and we'll come and knock three 
times lightly on the front door. Then come 
down and let us in. Now don’t go to blustering 
about and make such a racket as will wake up all 
the mice in the house—for if we get caught inthe 
scrape, it will go hard with us. Ill come with 
the papers all made out, to convey the property 
iuto your hands. I am an old hand at fac- 
similes ; I’ll take your father’s dead hand within 
mine and affix his signature to it. Itshall be so 
exact an imitation, that even a Philadelphia law- 
yer can’t detect it from the genuine. Dick Howe 
aad Joe Maynard, my clerks, shall come with me. 
ag witnesses. That’s necessary, you know, for 
if the family go to raising a rumpus and carry 
the affuir into court, we must bave something to 
fall back upon, and they be there to swear before 
judge and jury that the will is both lega] and 
genuine, signed, sealed and delivered into my 
hands by old Jacob Scnider himedlf. Now 
you’ve my plan, what’s to hinder its being car- 
ried into execution ?” f 

“Nothing,” returned the other, musingly; 
“only two men and yourself to pay will draw 
pretty well from my pockets.” 

“Fool!” muttered Dixon to himself. “I ber 
lieve, upon my word, the fellow would hang him- 
self to make acent! Tight, miserly scoundrel, 
if T undertake the job, I'll make a guod deep 
hole in his coffers.” 

Reader, you have now obtained an insight into 
the character of two of the principal actors in 
my story, and if you will go back with me a 
little, I will introduce you to others who are 

, hencefurth to figure largely in this sketch. 

Jacob Scuider was a. German by birth, a far- 
mer by vocation, and a miser by reputation, by 
nature and education. He had emigrated carly 
in life, and by dint of great shrewdness and 
economy, had managed to purchase a large tract 
of land, rich, fertile and productive, upon the 
beautiful banks of the Susquehannab. This 
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land had taken a sudden rise, and had doubled 
and trebled in value, till Jacob Scnider became 
what the world calls a man of property—worth 
somewhere in the neighborhood of eighty or 
one hundred thousand dollars. But if a high 
estimate was placed upon his estates, a very low 
estimation was certainly placed upon his charac- 
ter. He was parsimonious and miserly to the 
last degree. Gold was the sole and ultimate 
object of his existence. It was gold—bright, 
shining, glittering gold, for which he thirsted and 
hungered ; gold—which had warped his mind, 
bent his tall, athletic form, brought deep furrows 
to his brow, turned his hair prematurely white. 
And now he had gone and left it—gone into the 
presence of the most high God, to receive at the 
bur of judgment his reward or condemnation! 
What that sentence will be, eternity alone will 
reveal. He had lived unhonored and unloved, 
and there were none to mourn for him or lament 
his death, and “only those who inherited his 
estate rejoiced.” 

Besides his widow who survived him, Jacob 
Scnider left two sons to receive his patmmony. 
To say that Thomas, the elder, was his favorite 
and exact counterpart, moulded in the same 
mould, is sufficient; but Harry, the younger, 
was as different from him as night is from day. 
He was handsome, smart and intelligent; and 
through the liberality of a wealthy bachelor 
uncle, his mother’s brother, he had received a 
good education. If Thomas was his father’s 
favorite, Harry was his pride; but he had in 
some degree become alienated from him—he 
obstinately refused to adopt his peculiar ways of 
thinking, and to submit his business to his super- 
vision. And after a stormy interview in which 
Harry asked of his father pecuniary aid and was 
stoutly denicd, he wag too proud to recur to the 
same subject again, and after leaving the 
“paternal mansion,” commenced business for 
himself upon a small scale. 

Between Harry and his brother, no feelings 
either of affection or sympathy ever existed. 
Their characters were as far apart as the north 
pole is frown the south; their views, feelings, 
tastes, wholly unlike. Thomas had long re- 
garded him with a jealous eye, and deep-rooted 
feelings of animosity had for years rankled in 
his breast. Although the mere common civil- 
ities only were exchanged, yet they had hitherto 
lived peacefully and harmoniously beneath the 
same roof; but scarcely had the breath of life 
departed from the body of old Jacob Scnider, 
before Thomas was plotting and caballing in his 
heart means and ways by which he could appro- 
priate to himself the greater portion of tho old 
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man’s wealth. One half of the inheritance, ex- 
cept his mother’s third, rightfully and lawfully 
belonged to Harry; and how to get full and en- 
tire possession of it, was the thought that occa- 
pied his soul by day and night. He had plenty 


of art and roguery, and had contrived in his 


business transactions to “feather his own nest” 
in cases equally difficult; but to accomplish this, 
required not only a long head but a thorough 
knowledge of certain points of law of which he 
was iguorant. But Lawyer Dixon was a man 
cunning and shrewd, and, like himeelf, ready to 
resort to any means to satisfy his unbounded 
love of gain, and to him he determined to apply. 
As he expected, the wily lawyer greedily caught 
at the bait; a bargain was immediately struck 
up, an exorbitant price was agreed upon, to be 
paid to Dixon out of the profits in case he suc- 
ceeded in attaining his object, and a scheme de- 
vised. What that scheme was, has already ben 
unfolded to our readers. 

After his long conversation with Dixon in the 
shed, Thomas returned to the house and took his 
accustomed seat by the fire, and waited impa- 
tiently for the time for the family to retire. 

“Tl sit ap to-night and watch by my father’s 
remains,” he said to the kind-hearted neighbors 
who came to volunteer their services. ‘“ He has 
been a good and tender parent to me, and it will 
afford me a melancholy gratificatiun to watch by 
his lifelees budy the last night it remains with us.” 

“Te’s natural,” said old Grandmother Reed, 
with a sigh. “‘ ‘Thomas and his father always did 
take to’one another amazingly. But you must 
be careful and keep the doors shut, and the win- 
dows all duwn, tor they say cats hauker dreffully 
after deud bodies, and I’ve hearn ’em tell how 
they’d break through the windows and come 
down the chimneys to get at em.” 

Half an hour later, Thomas Scnider found 
himself sitting alone in the chamber of death. 
His father’s cold, lifeless remains lay strewhed 
out befure him shrouded and ready fur the grave. 
The room was cold, cheerless and dismal; a 
lamp burned dimly on the table, adding still 
more to the already forbidding, funereal aspect 
of the apartment. Without, the wind was huwl- 
ing and whistling mournfully, shaking the case- 
ments with every blast; the rain, too, was pour- 
ing down in torrents, and came beating against 
the windows with tremendous force. 

Thomas Scnider was a man of tried courage 
and during, but somehow, to night every souud 
startled him; the creaking of the shutters, the 
barking of the house-dog, even the striking of the 
kitchen clock, almost made him spring from his 
seat. But the hours slowly passed away and 
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twelve o’clock came—the signal for his lamp to 
be placed in the window to announce that all 
was ready. Then fullowed three quick successive 
Taps at the outer dvor, and Thomas Scnider 
arose, slipped quickly and noiselessly down, and 
cautiously opened the door. Three men entered 
with moccasined feet, and, with a tread light and 
noiseless as that of a panther, rapidly ascended’ 
the staircase which led to the dead man’s room. 

Closing the door carefully after him, Dixon 
drew from his pocket a will he had previvusly 
prepared, and approaching the bed, removed the 
sheet which had been spread over the corpse, and 
taking one of the hands which was lying upon 
the breast, he placed a pen between the thumb 
and finger, and guiding its motions, wrote in s 
large, bold hand the name of Jacob Scnider. 
This done, he replaced the sheet and hand in its 
former position, and with a satiofied siaile, and a 
siguificant nod, passed the paper to his comrades. 

“There,” said he, in a whisper, “I defy all 
the lawyers in the State to prove its falsity! The 
old man writes a8 well as if his soul was in his 
body.” 

A triumphant smile lighted up the grim visage 
of Thomas Scnider, and his keen, eagle eye 
dilated with joy, as it fell upon the forged signa- 
ture—so perfect and exact # counterfeit, thut he 
himself, if he had not been a witness of the oper- 
ation, would never fur a moment have hada 
doubt of its truth. This done, Dixon replaced 
the will in his pocket, and with his comrades, 
withdrew as silendy and cautivusly as they had 
entered. Thus far, all worked well. 

One week passed by—the funeral rites had 
been solemnized—all that remained of old Jacob 
Scnider had been cunsigued to the cold and nar- 
row yruve—aud what was to be dune with the 
gold he bad left behiud him? was the question 
which followed his decease. He had debased his 
soul to obtain it, and he had gone now where the’ 
vast treasures he had accumulated here, would 
avail him nothing. Who would now be the pos- 
sessor of his wealth ?—had he provided liberally 
for his widow 7—had he left a will? Such were 
the questiuns which traversed from mouth to 
mouth, and both Gussip and Rumor were busy 
in solving them. At last a report was in circu- 
lation that iv Lawyer Dixon's hands the old gen- 
tleman had entrusted his will, and cariosity aud 
expectation were upon tiptoe to fathom its con- 
tents. For once Rumor, with her thousand 
tongues, was right. Lawyer Dixon had in his 
possession a will, one ef his own manufacture, 
which had been signed, sealed and witnessed, as 
we have seen. But now a week had passed 
since the funeral, and the worthy gentleman of 
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the legal profession thought it expedient to pre- 
sent himself at the house and duly inform the 
fumily of ita existence. 

Great indeed was the astonishment of Mrs. 
Scnider and Harry, when the fact became 
known. Old Jacob had, all through his life, a 
great horror of will-making, and had always en- 
tertained the superstitious notion that death in- 
variably followed the making of a will; and al- 
though he had been repeatedly urged by his wife 
to make some final disposition of his property, 
he had never as yet yielded to her importunities. 
Moreover, Dixon was a man whom he had been 
frequently known to declare was trickish and 
knavish—one who, with soft words and pretty 
compliments, stole into the hearts of the ignorant 
and unwary, as a wolf steals into a fold at night 
to plunder and devour. These circumstances 
made it all the more improbable, to the family 
of Jacob Scnider, that with his thorough knowl- 
edge of the character and cunning of this man, 
he should have selected him, of all others, to re- 
pose confidence in and make sole execator of his 
will. 

“It is false!” exclaimed Harry, in an excited 
tone, the moment the visage of the sleek attorney 
was fairly outside the door. “It is a shamefal, 
deep-laid plot, dyed with fraud and lies, to get 
into his own empty pockets a few hundreds of 
my father’s money. Bat I’ll defeat his object! 
T’ll riddle to the bottom this mystery, and bring 
the villain to justice !” 

“ Pretty complimentary !” sung out the smooth, 
silvery voice of Dixon, who it seems had not 
stirred from the door where he had been an 
attentive listener. ‘‘ Well, break up the will, 
prove it a forgery, and bring meto justice, if you 
can! I defy all the power in the State to do it.” 

One o’clock, that afternoon, was the time ap- 
pointed for the reading of the will in presence of 
the Scniders and the two clerks who had witnessed 
it. Dixon read in a slow, solemn tone, what he 
emphatically asserted was the last will and testa- 
ment of Jacob Scnider. 

“To my dearly beloved wife, Mary Scnider, 
who has been a willing and able helpmate, and 
has, for thirty-three years shared with me the 
joys and sorrows of life—to her I leave just 
what the law allows, were it to take its course, 
viz., the income of a third of my whole property, 
which, after her decease, is to deacend to my 
elder son Thomas. 

““In view of the fact that my younger son 
Harry has an uncle, a worthy and wealthy bach- 
elor of position and influence, who for years has 
regarded him in the light of a son, and has fre- 
quently declared his intention of making him his 
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sole heir and legatee, I have deemed it unneces- 
sary to make further provision for him than to 
bequeath to him a few mementoes of respect and 
affection, viz., a twenty-dollar gold piece—the 
first I ever earned—which is to be found in the 
upper drawer of my old red chest, sewed up in 
the top of a blue stocking, the sword and other 
military equipments belonging to my deceased 
brother John, and worn by him on the bloody 
field of Waterloo, four pewter plates, the dying 
gift of my grandmother, and the old family 
Bible. To bestow upon him these precious 
relicts of the past, is the strongest proof of affec- 
tion I can give him. 

“To my elder son Thomas, as he has no ex- 
pectation to rely upon, I give and bequeath the 
remainder of my property, my bank and railroad 
stock, real and personal estate, except the be- 
quests I have already mentioned. If my sons 
desire that my body shall rest quietly in the 
grave, let there be no strife or contention in re- 
gard to the settlement of my affuirs. Let my 
wishes be execated to the letter ; otherwise, my 
grieved spirit shall haunt and harass them till the 
day of their death.” 

A silence still as midnight followed the read- 
ing; dissatisfaction was expressed on every 
countenance, and a murmur of discontent and 
doubt ran around the assembled company. 

“Would you like to see the will?” politely 
asked Dixon, as he handed it to Harry, who was 
standing leaning against the mantel shelf silent 
and motionless as a statue. 

“My father never made that will, sir,” fie said 
calmly and composedly, as he fixed his clear 
blue eye full upon the lawyer’s face. 

“Do you mean to insinuate a doubt as to its 
genuineness 7” asked Dixon, his lips quivering 
with rage as he spoke. 

“No, I insinuate nothing—for insinuations are 
unnecessary. It is a bold-faced scheme of fraud 
and knavery, got up by villains and rascals to 
deprive me of my lawful, hereditary rights. But 
it shall be defeated. Sir, it shall go before judge 
and jury; my father’s sentiments shall be 
known—” 

“Not so fast, young man,” interrapted Dixon, 
with the blandest smile possible. “Averse as 
your father always was to the making of his 
will, yet a short time previous to his death cer- 
tain events occurred to produce an entire altera- 
tion in his views on the subject. Hear me!” 
he exclaimed, seeing Harry about to speak. 
“Just nine weeks before his death, he came to 
my office ; a deep-seated gloom had settled upon 
his countenance, and his soul, he said, was 
oppressed with sorrow. ‘Friend Dixon,’ he 
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began, ‘my end is approaching. I have been 
warned of it by raps and dreams and unmistak- 
able signs.’ 

- “*Pooh! said I; ‘don’t give way to idle 
fears. You're hale and hearty as I am, and 
likely to live these dozen years.’ 

“He shook his head mournfully. ‘ Death has 
sent his forerunner to warn me of my approach- 
ing end, and something tells me,’ he added, lay- 
ing his hand upon his heart, ‘that the warning 
is true. Yesterday I was sitting all alone by the 
kitchen fire, pondering upon the events of the 
day, when I heard the town clock strike twelve. 
I looked to see if the clock on the mantel-shelf 
agreed in time, and saw both the minute and the 
hour hand pointing directly to the figure of 12, 
then slowly both hands began to reverse their 
motions till they fell back down- to the figure 
of 6. That means something, thought I; some 
invisible power is at work. It’s the harbinger of 
evil—‘ coming events cast their shadows before ;” 
and as I wondered and conjectured, the penda- 
lum began to go with astonishing velocity, 
swinging to and fro, beating against the case at 
each succeasive motion. Then the striking com- 
menced—one, two, three, four, up to sixty-nine 
times—slow and measured as the tolling of the 
bell. Then a rapping followed right on the wall 
over my head ; just sixty-nine distinct raps were 
given. There, thought I,I am as good asa 
dead man ; and that night I dreamed that in just 
six weeks, at just half past six o’clock, I shall 
breathe my last. My mortal career is almost 
ended, and all that remains for me is to close up 
my earthly concerna and prepare to meet my 
God. I wish you to write my will, to be my 
executor, but to keep all knowledge of its ex- 
istence from my family till all is over.” 

Upon concluding his story, Lawyer Dixon, 
with ill-suppreased triumph and pleasure ex- 
pressed in his face, called his clerks to swear 
themselves as witnesses of it. Then turning to 
Harry he demanded what further proof he needed 
to convince him of its authenticity ? 

Harry took the will ; every letter was perfect 
in its formation, every quirk and mark exactly 
as his father was in the habit of making, and 
yet he was unconvinced! He felt there was an 
inexplicable mystery in the affair, and that to 
solve it he must enter an intricate labyrinth, and 
solve a deep, skilfully laid plot with an artful, 
designing lawyer to contend with on one side, 
and a selfish, avaricious brother on the other. 





“ Annie, my love, I have told you of the blight 
that has fallen upon my prospects. Had I known 
that I was to be basely robbed of my patrimony, 
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I would never have asked yon to unite your 
destiny with mine. My love for you cannot be 
crushed out of my soul—it is a part of my very 
existence—but it should have gone down to the 
grave unrevealed and unsuspected by any one. 
I hoped to have been able to offer with my heart 
a home and a position in life worthy of your ac- 
ceptance, one in which your birth and education 
40 eminently fits you to adorn ; but it is all over 
now—the golden bubble has burst, and I have 
now only a strong arm and a willing heart to 
depend upon.” 

“ And are not these sufficient to ensure suc- 
cess? Cannot an humble home with love like 
ours be a happy one?” asked Annie, smiling, as 
she gazed with eyes full of admiration and ten- 
derness into the face of her lover. 

“ Can you relinquish the luxuries to which you 
have been so long accustomed, and walk with me 
the rough pathway in life?” said Harry, with a 
sigh. 

“ Are not our lives,” replied Annie, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘e0 interwoven that the fluctuating tide of 
fortune must fail to affect us? O, Harry, you 
little know the depth and strength of a woman’s 
love, if you think that the loss of a few paltry 
thousands can wean her heart from the ma she 
loves?” 

It seemed as if the very fountains of love and 
tenderness within the soul of Harry had sud- 
denly burst forth; with glistening eyes and an 
overflowing heart, he answered : 

“If my golden charms of happiness have 
vanished like vapor before me, so long as 1 pos- 
sess the priceless treasure of your love, my dar 
ling, I am rich; yes, richer than all the mines of 
Caliternia could make me without it, were they 
to open and unfold their treasures at my feet. I 
would fain linger longer by my Annie’s side; 
but it’s late and duty bids me go.” 

Then with a few more words of endearment, a 
few more assurances of love, and a long, fond 
embrace, Harry turned to the door and sprang 
lightly upon his horse, already saddled and 
bridled, and with a touch of the reins and a part- 
ing wave of the hand to Annie, rode rapidly 
away. 

Business of a two-fold nature had brought 
Harry Scnider to Harrisburg. His principal and 
paramount object was to obtain legal advice in 
regard to the feasibility of prosecuting a lawsuit, 
by which he hoped to establish his own heredi- 
tary claims, as oneof the heirs atlaw. Thenext, 
and not unpleasing daty he had to perform was 
to visit his affianced bride, Annie Morris, to 
whom he had been betrothed for more than a year. 

It was a fall three hours’ ride to the old home- 
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stead, and Harry set off upon a brisk canter in 
the hope of reaching it by eleven o'clock. It 
was a cold, but calm, clear evening. The moon 
shone out in all its brilliancy, and the twinkling 
stars lighted up his lonely way, and as he gazed 
into the far-off distant heavens and contemplated 
upon the infinite power, the majesty and glory of 
the great Creator, his soul was lost in a strange 
bewilderment of wonder and adoration. Then 
he thought of his loved Annie, who, with true 
womanly love and devotion, had poured the balm 
of consolation into his sad, dispirited soul, and 
had yielded to his guidance and keeping all the 
pure, warm affections of her young heart, and of 
his father, whose grave was unwatered by a single 
tear, and of the inexplicable mystery which hung 
over their final settlement of his property. 

“A full hour had passed in one profound, con- 
tinual reverie, when the clattering of a horse’s 
hoofs behind him made him turn to see who was 
approaching. But what was it that made all the 
blood recede from his face, his eyes almost start 
from their sockets, the bridle drop from his hand, 
and his feet shake in the stirrups? Harry Scni- 
der was a man of determined bravery. There 
was no deed of daring he dared not attempt, no 
danger, however imminent, he feared to face. 
Had he suddenly encountered a powerful foe, 
wielding the implements of death and destruc- 
tion, he would have shed his life’s blood before 
surrendering ; but to be unexpectedly brought 
in contact with -epirits from the unseen world, 
clothed in bodily form, was enough to appall the 
stoutest heart. 

In the rider of the coal black steed, he recog- 
nized hia father, clad in his accustomed garb, a 
gray coat, blue homespun pants, heavy leathern 
shoes, and a large, broad-rimmed hat, beneath 
which his thin, silvered locks were plainly visi- 
ble; his face could not be distinctly seen except 
that a deadly pallor overshadowed it, and the 
hand that guided the spirited animal was dexter- 
ous and skilful as ever ; faster and faster he rode, 
and nearer and nearer he came, and a voice 
hoarse and solemn as the tomb called out : 

“ Harry Senider, Harry Scnider!” 

Terrified and horror-stricken at this unexpected 
apparition, Harry’s first impalee was to touch the 
reins of his horse and fly; then commenced a 
regalar John Gilpin race—the ghost of the de- 
parted was pursuing the living—hills, valleys, 
meadows and pastures were swept past as & ball 
is shot out of a cannon. 

Fleeter and fleeter rode Harry ; still the spectre 
relentlessly followed, and always keeping just 
such a distance in his rear; but the courage 
which had momentarily forsook him, soon re- 
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tarned—his curiosity was excited. If it was in- 
deed the ghost of his dead parent, why run from 
it? If the object of his nocturnal visitor was te 
terrify him, he certainly had attained it; if it 
was his intention to rob or murder him, -he could 
have done it with far less trouble to himself, and 
no possible chance at exposure; at any rate, he 
would confront his unwelcome companion, 
whether friend or foe, and with this determina- 
tion he reined in his horse, wheeled suddenly 
around, and with a bold face and resolute bear- 
ing, demanded “ who he was, and why he sought 
him?” 

The spectre seemed taken by surprise at this 
‘unexpected movement. 

“Tam Jacob Scnider, your father,” he an- 
swered, in the same hollow tones, as he made a 
halt, and stationed himself at a short distance 
from Harry, beneath the spreading branches of a 
majestic oak, where the pale light of the moon 
could not fall upon his face. ‘“O, Harry, my 
son Harry, my youngest born, the spirit of your 
dead father is grieved and troubled! It cannot 
rest in the grave so long as there is strife and 
contention about the poor, insignificant heape of 
gold he has left behind him. Gold, gold, it is 
the root of all evil! It divides the hearts of 
fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters; it 
drags down the body to the grave and sinks the 
soul in perdition, ©O, Harry, the soul of your 
father cannot slumber till peace and harmony be 
restored to his family. Let my will be executed 
as it is written; let all quarrellings and bicker- 
ings cease, otherwise my angry spiritshall harass 
and torment all who refuse to obey my com 
mands. With these words, an impressive shake 
of the head, and a defiant gesture, the spectre 
touched the reins of his horse, and was soon lost 
from view in the shadows of night. 

Harry sut as if petrified, gazing into the mid- 
night darkness long after the vision had disap- 
peared. His dress, his silvery locks, every look 
and gesture wore so exactly like his father’s ! 
He remembered the concluding clause of the 
will, could it be that it was indeed genuine and 
legal, and that the distressed spirit of his parent 
was indeed wandering in this terrestrial sphere, 
to haunt and harass, as it had threatened, all who 
refused to obey the mandate of his will? 

It was « late hour that night when Harry 
Scnider arrived within sight of the old home- 
stead, his paternal mansion. A full bright light 
glared from the sittingroom. What did it 
mean? Had anything unusual occurred? The 
family of Scniders were notorious fur keeping 
early hours. “To go to bed with the chickens” 
had been old Jacob’s motto. Since his death, 
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however, the hour for retiring had been changed, 
but now nine was the latest hour a lamp was 
allowed to barn. 

Anxious and curioas to ascertain the cause of 
®0 uncommon a deviation from the established 
custom, Harry slightly shook the reios of his 
horse, and cantered briskly up the yard. Hastily 
dismounting, he attempted to open the door, but 
it was locked. He then knocked, and called 

. loudly for admission, but all was still and silent 
as if the'whole household were wrapped in pro- 
found slumber. At last a window was opened 
cautiously, and noiselessly over his head, and the 
pale, terrified face of Mrs. Scnider appeared. 

“O, Harry,” she faltered out, in low, tremu- 
lous tones, as her eyes fell upon her son, “I am 
80 rejoiced to see you! We have been so fright- 
ened—I do believe the house is haanted. We've 
heard rappings, whisperings, the stamping and 
tramping of feet—” 

“Ive the spirits, they are ap out of their 
graves, wandering up and down the earth, visit- 
ing the wicked and the ungodly, and warning 
them to be ready for the great and notable day 
of the Lord,” interposed old Grandmother Reed, 
who had been a member of the family for some 
time pest. 

“Did yeu see any one?” asked Harry. 

“ Yes,” said his mother, in a somewhat calmer 
tone. “I was sitting by the window, darning 
stockings, when suddenly I heard a tramping and 
rapping overhead, and a voice called, ‘ Look out 
ot the window, Mary Scnider!’ and, Hurry, as 
sure as Iam a living, breathing woman, there 
stood the figure of my buried husband, dressed 
in his common gray coat and bine pants, with 
his broad-rimmed hat on, and his white hair 
hanging duwn beneath it; and he looked pale 
and sad, and mournful, and leaned heavily on his 
brase-headed cane for support. It was nu phan- 
tom of the imagination, Harry. If my eyes are 
old they id not deceive me.” 

“What did he say ?” inquired Harry, eagerly, 
for the thought crossed his mind that his moth- 
er’s ghostly visitor and his own travelling com- 
panion of the evening were one and the same. 

“* Mary,’ said he, in low, solemn tones, ‘my 
soul is disturbed; my property is sowing the 
seeds of discord and dissension in my family, and 
Ihave assumed once more bodily shape, to visit 
my earthly habitation, and entreat my sons to 
execute my will in the manner it is written. I 
speak from the spirit world. If peace and good 
will prevail, I shall go back to my last resting 
place and slumber undisturbed till the day of the 
resurrection, otherwise I will torment and harass 
them as long as the breath of life remains.’” 
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“ There,” exclaimed Harry, as his mother con- 
claded, “ this is the first clue I have been able te 
obtain to the mystery connected with that will. 
I am convinced by this circumstance that a nom: 
ber are deeply intriguing against us; but I'll sift 
the matter to its very foundations. I'll ferret 
out the scamps who have had recourse to ghostly 
visitations to accomplish their ends, and they 
shall not go unwhipped by justice.” 

“Where are you going ?”’ asked his mother, as 
Harry took the lamp and was leaving the room 
at hasty strides. 

“ Up stairs, up to the old oak chest, to see if 
the clothes are gone.” 

It was as he had surmised : the chest had been 
visited and ransacked, every article of wearing 
apparel belunging to old Jacob was gone, coat, 
hat, cane, shoes and pants, all had been taken, 
and the chest wis entirely empty. 





That night sleep refused to visit the eyelids of 
Harry Scnider ; they remained as wide open aa 
if they bed been fastened. His mind was filled 
with all sorts of sarmises and conjectures. The 
events of the evening,so far from intimidating him 
into submission to the loss of his lawtul rights, 
made him the more determined to vindicate 
them, and to carry the will into court. He re- 
membered perfectly well that in his last interview 
with Dixon before going to Harrisburg, he had 
threatened him pretty strongly, and saw at a 
glance that the wily lawyer was exceedingly 
averse to having a legal investigation made of 
the matter. 

“ Would it not be better,” said Dixon, in his 
usual bland, silvery voice, “for your brother te 
buy you out? To settle upon you a certain sum 
for the relinquishment of your claims? A law- 
suit would be an expensive affair. It wuald un- 
questionably go against you, and the cost of the 
suit would be thrown upon you to pay.” 

This conversation he recalled to mind, and 
that Dixon and the ghost were acting in concert, 
there could be no doubt, and that their object 
was to terrify him into submission. 

To defeat this object, and unravel the mystery 
concerning the will, all the energies of his mind 
were beat. Ah, Lawyer Dixon little knew, with 
all his art and cunning, that in arousing the 
slumbering fire of Harry Scnider, he bad a pow- 
erful foe to cope with, fally, if not more than, his 
equal. A scheme was devised—to prodace the 
re-appearance of the ghost was a pert of it—the 
rest will be unfolded to oer readers. 

In pursuance with the course of action he had 
marked out for himself, another visit was paid to. 
Dixon. He protested more strongly than ever 
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his determination to adhere to hie purpose of re- 
sorting to the law to establish his rights, declared 
that the will should be proved a forgery, and the 
perpetrators of the foul act be brought to justice. 
In vain Dixon expostulated and sought to dis 
suade him from his purpose. Harry was not to be 
moved. ‘“ We'll see,” thought he, as he left the 
office, “if this interview has the desired effect of 
bringing around another ghostly visit.” 

Evening came, and found Harry seated at the 
window of the sitting-room overlooking the 
garden. The light had been purposely extin- 
guished, to render him invisible to all outsiders, 
and a pair of loaded pistols were upon tho table 
beside him. He was waiting for the re-appear- 
ance of his nocturnal visitor, and was determined 
to bring matters to a crisis. He had not long to 
wait. At precisely nine the garden gate creaked 
on its hinges and oponed slowly, and a figure 
slightly bent forward, clothed in the usual garb 
of a gray coat and blue pants, advanced, and 
stationed itself within a few yards from him. 

“The spirit of Jacob Scnider,” began the 
spectre, in the same hollow tones, “is grieved at 
the jarrings and disputes—” 

“Stop,” cried Harry, “ we have had enough of 
this lingo. If you are indeed the spirit of my 
buried father, a bullet will do you no harm; if 
you are a living being, come here to delnde and 
impose upon us, it will settle our accounts.” 

With these words he discharged one of his 
Pistols. The ball whistled harmlessly over the 
head of the apparition as he had intended, but 
the pretended ghost quite forgetful of the char 
acter in which he was acting, with a terrific 
shriek took to his heels and sprang upon the gar- 
den wall, which he attempted to clear at a 
bound, but unfortunately the stones were loose, 
his footing gave way, and he fell back to the 
ground, bringing down upon him a large, heavy 
stone in his fall. At this sight Harry rushed 
out, and with one stroke of his strong arm re- 
moved the stone from the crushed and bleeding 
limb, and seizing its owner by the collar, dragged 
him without ceremony into the house, and pre- 
sented him to the astonished group. Pulling off 
the broad-rimmed hat from the head, and the 
white wig under it, the features of Dick Howe 
were revealed. 

“Villain !” exclaimed Harry, with one finger 
upon the trigger of the loaded pistol pointed di- 
rectly to his breast, “ confess instantly what you 
are here for, and who your accomplices are, or 
your life shall pay the forfeit !’”” 

“Mercy, mercy, in the name of Heaven !” 
shrieked out the poor, terrified wretch, as he 
staggered to release himself from Harry's iron 
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grasp. “‘ Spare me, I entreat you, and I'll reveal 
all.” 

“Then tell the truth and nothing but the 
trath, or I’ll shoot you as you deserve,” replied 
Harry, without moving s hair’s breadth the 
muzzle of his pistol. 

And Dick Howe, in low, faltering tores re- 
vealed, without any attempt at concealment, the 
whole story of the will, from beginning to end. 
That Thomas Scnider, to appropriate to himself 
the whole of his father’s property, and by a prom- 
ise of a five thousand dollar reward, in case he 
succeeded, had induced Dixon to join him; that 
the will had been written by him, and he had 
penetrated into the dead man’s chamber, and in 
presence of Thomas and the two clerks for wit- 
nesses, had affixed, by holding the dead hand 
within his own, his signature to it. He said that 
he himself had practised to some extent the art 
of ventriloquism, and was able to imitate almost 
any person’s manner and gait, as well as their 
voice ; that Dixon, fearing an exposure in case a 
legal investigation was made of the matter, had 
hired him to steal the clothes, and by means of a 
wig and paint, to personate old Jacob, and ap- 
pear to the family in the way we have seen. 

The next day all the sheriffs in the town were 
out scouring the country for the missing rogue ; 
but all to no purpose—Dixon had wisely and 
prudently decamped. As for Thomas, his 
brother not only generously and humanely for- 
gave him, but divided equally with him the in- 
heritance of their father. 





Years have passed, a great change has taken 
place in the old homestead. White paint and 
green blinds have added much to its appearance ; 
a large, handsome piazza adorns its front, and 
bay windows its sides ; a green-house has beerf 
erected, where the old shed stood, in which plants, 
rich and rare, many of them of foreign importa- 
tions, bloom perpetually. The grounds, too, 
have been laid ont with wnequalled skill and 
taste. Fruit and ornamental trees, and an end- 
less variety of creeping vines and shrubbery have 
been set out, and flowers of every hue and de- 
scription blossom in its spacious gardens. The 
old wall has been removed where Dick Howe 
took his Iuckless leap, and a thick, heavy hedge 
has arisen in its stead. Earth can present no 
fairer, lovelier spot, no fireside more winsome, 
no home more happy, or hearts more loving and 
devoted, than its inmates, Harry Scnider and his 
charming family. 

———_+ 3-2 + —_____ 
- SEEK AND FIND. 


Attempt the end, and never stand to doabt, 
Nothing ’s so hard but search will find it out. 


L'TTLE LILY. 


Conrormat } 
VD TWINE A WREATH. 


BY ALFRED WALKER. 





1°d twine a wreath 
Of flowers fair, 
To deck this brow 
So marked by care: 
A wreath of flowers 
From fame’s bright vine, 
And leaves of laurel 
* With them twine. 


‘Their fragrance rich 
Would cheer my heart, 
And bid my grief 
And care depart; 
They fade not like 
The flowers of love, 
But live as bright 
As stars above. 


I seek not flowers 
Of love below: 
‘They fade and leave 
Nought, nought but woe; 
Bat fame will live, 
‘Will live forever— 
‘The laurel crown 
Will fade—O, never! 





(onrermmat.) 


LITTLE LILY. 
4 STORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 





BY AUNT MARY. 





Oxe cold winter day, when the snow-flakes 
were falling like feathers from the sky, a good 
queen sat sewing at a window which had a frame- 
work of black ebony, And as she sewed, and 
looked through the black framework at the 
snow, she pricked her finger with the needlo, and 
three drops of bloo fell upon the white linen. 
Then thought the queen within herself—“ 0, 
that [had a child as white as snow, as red as 
blood, and as black as the ebony framework !”” 

Not long after, a little daughter was given to 
her that was as white as snow, as red as blood, 
and had hair as black as ebony, and therefore 
was called “ Little Lily.” 

Soon after, the good queen died ; and when a 
year had passed away, the king married another 
Indy. She was a beaatiful woman, but vain and 
tyrannical, and could not endure that there 
shoald be any one in the world that should be 
thought to be more beautiful than herself. Now 
she had a wonderfal looking-glass, and when she 
went and looked at hervelf in it, and said : 


“ Glace, glase, that bangs on the wall 
Who in the iand is the fairest of all?” 
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the looking-glass answered : 
“Lady queen, in the land thou art fairest of ail.” 


Then was she content, for she knew that the 
looking-glass spoke the trath. 

Now little Lily grew apace, and becamo every 
day more lovely, and when she was seven years 
old she was as beautiful as day, and more beau- 
tiful than the queen herself. So it was that 
when one day the queen asked her looking-glass 
again : 

« 
Who tothe land ie fleet of IP 
it answered ; 


“ Lady queen, thou art fair as fair may be 
But Liye ‘thousand times fairer than thee!” 

When the queen heard thie, she became pale 
with jealousy and anger. From that hour for- 
ward, as often as she looked upon little Lily, 
ber heart burned within with hatred towards the 
maiden. Her jealousy and pride increased daily, 
and at last became so great, that she cuuld not 
rest even at night. Then she sent for a servant, 
and said to him : 

“Take the child out with you into the forest ; 
I cannot bear the sight of her. And when you 
get to the forest, kill her, and bring me back her 
lungs and liver as a token that you have 
done so.” 

The servant did as he was bid, and carried lit- 
tle Lily away to kill her. But when he had 
drawn his dagger, and was going to plunge it 
into the child's heart, she began to weep, and 
said: 

“O, good man, spare my life! I will run 
about in the wild wood, and never coma home 
again.” 

Little Lily was so young and so beautiful, that 


-the servant had compassion on her, and said : 


“Run away, then, my poor child. The wild 
beasts will soon have eaten thee up.” 

In his heart, however, he was right glad he 
had not killed the child; and as » young fawn 
just then came bounding past, he struck it down, 
took out its lungs and liver, and brought them to 
the queen. The cook was orderod to salt and 
dress them, and the wicked woman ate them up, 
and thought she had eaten little Lily’s lungs and 
liver. 

The poor child was now all alone in the forest, 
and in each distress, that she trembled all over. 
She looked and looked at the leaves upon the 
trees, and did not know how to help herself. At 
last she began to run over the sharp stones, and 
through the briers and thorns ; but though the 
wild beasts passed her on her way, yet they did 
her no harm. She ran as long as her feet could 
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carry her, and night was about to close in, when 
sbe saw a little house, and went in to rest her- 
self. Inthe house everything was small—small, 
but pretty and neat, as nobody can tell. In it 
stood a little table spread with white, and seven 
little plates upon it, every plate with its spoon, 
and seven little knives and forks, and seven cups 
besides. Against the walla were seven little 
beds ranged all along, and seven little sheets on 
them, white as snow. Little Lily, being vory 
hungry and thirsty, ate out of every plate a little 
cresses and bread, and drank out of every cup a 
drop of wine—for she did not wish to take the 
whole away from one only. After that, because 
she was so tired, she lay down on one of the lit- 
tle beds ; but none of them fitted—one was too 
long, another was too short, but at last the 
seventh was just the size. She laid herself down 
in it, and after saying her prayers, fell fast asleep. 

When it was quite dark, came the masters of 
the house, who were seven dwarfs who dug and 
delved for ore in the mountains. They lighted 
their seven little candles, and by the light they 
saw that somebody had been in the house—for 
nothing was standing in the same order that 
they had left it. The first said—‘* Who has 
been sitting in my chairie!”’ The second— 
“Who has been eating off my platie?” The 
third—* Who has been taking a bite out of my 
cookie?’ Tho fourth-— Who has been eating 
my creases?’ The fifth—who has been using 
my forkie?” The sixth—“ Who has been cat- 
ting with my knitie?” The seventh—“ Who 
has been drinking out of my cuppic?” Then 
the first looked round and saw a little hollow in 
his bed, and said—‘ Who has been in my 
beddie?”” The others came running and cried— 
“Somebody has been lying in mine, too!” But 


the seventh, when he looked into his bed, beheld - 


little Lily, who was lying there fast asleep. 
Then he called the others, who came running up 
and cried aloud for very wonder, and held up 
their seven little candles to look at little Lily. 
“O, goodness!” they exclaimed, “what a beau- 
tiful child!” And so great was their delight, 
that they could not think of waking her ap, but 
let her sleep on in the little bed. And the 
seventh dwarf, hove about, slept with his com- 
panions, and so passed the night. 

‘When it was morning, little Lily awoke, and 
when she saw the seven little mon, she was 
greatly afraid. But they were kind and gentle 
to her, and asked—‘ What is your name?” 

“My name is little Lily,” she answered. 

“ How «lid you come into our house ?” asked 
the little men once more. 

Then the child told how her stepmother had 
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tried to put her to death, but that the servant 
had spared her life, and after that, she had run the 
whole day, till at last she had come to their little 
cottage. 

“If you will manage our house for us,” said 
the dwarfs, “‘cook, make the beds, sew and 
stitch, and keep everything clean and tidy, you 
may stay with us, and you shall never want for 
anything.” 

Little Lily promised, and remained with them. 
She kept their house in the best order. Every 
morning they went to the mountains in search of 
ore; in the evening they came back, and their 
meal must be ready for them. All the day 
through the maiden was alone, but the good 
little dwarfs warned her, and said : 

“Take care of your stepmother, who will 
soon learn that you are here. Therefore, let 
nobody in.” 

Now the queen, who thought she had eaten 
little Lily’s lungs and liver, never dreamed but 
that she was the first and fairest lady in the 
world. So she stood before her glass, and said : 


“ Glasa, glase, that hangs om the wall, 
Who in the land is fairest of all?” 


But the glass answered : 


“Lady queen, thou art fatr as may be; 
But iittle Lily who lives in the glen, 
Over the hills, with the seven wee men, 
Isa thousand times fulrer still than thev.’” 

Then she was afraid, for she knew that the 
glass never spoke untrath. She also saw that 
her servant had deceived her, for that little Lily 
was still alive. So ehe hated poor little Lily 
80 much the more, and set abont devising some 
fresh plan for her destraction ; for as long as she 
was not, for certain, the fairest in the land, she 
could not rest. She colored her face, put on the 
dress of an old pedler-woman, and made herself 
so that no one could have known her. 

In this diaguise, she went across the seven 
mountains to the cottage of the seven dwarfs, 
knocked at their door, and cried : 

“Fine wares to sell, cheap and good—fine 
wares to scl!” 

Little Lily peeped out of the window, and 
said : 


“Good day, my good woman! What have 
you got to sell?” 
“Good wares, pretty wares,” said she; 


“snoods of all colors, my pretty maid.” 

With that, she took out one that was made of 
parti colored silk. 

“I may let the honest woman in,” thought 
little Lily, and thereupon undid the bolt, and 
bought the pretty snood. 

“Child,” said the old woman, “how pretty 
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you look! 
you.” a 

Little Lily had no suspicion ; so she stood up 
and let her fasten on the snood. But the old 
‘woman threw it hastily over her neck, and 
pulled—and pulled so hard, that at last little 
Lily lost her breath and sank down as if she 
were dead. 

“Take that, for being the fairest!” said the 
old lady, as she hurried away. 

Not long after, at eventide, the seven dwarts 
came home, and great was their dismay to find 
their dear little Lily lying on the ground as if 
she was dead. They lifted her up and cut the 
snood asunder, upon which she began once more 
to breathe, and by little and little came back to 
life. When the dwarfs heard what had happened, 
they said : 

“The old pedler-woman was certainly the 
queen—take care not to let anybody in when we 
are not with thee!” 

Now the wicked woman, when she got home, 
went to her glass and asked : 


Come, I'll put it qn very nicely for 


“« Gines, glass, that bangs on the wall, 
‘Who in the land is tairest of all?” 


Then the glass answered : 


“ Lady queen, thou art fair as may be; 
But little Lily who lives in the glen, 
Over the hills, wittrthe seven wee men, 
Ise thousand times fairer still than thes.” 

‘When the wicked queen heard this, all the 
blood ran to her heart, she was so dismayed ; for 
ashe knew well that little Lily was alive again. 

“ But now,” she said, “I will fall upon a 
plan to destroy her without fail.”’ And with the 
witch’s arts, she made a poisoned comb. 

Then she dressed herself in the disguise of an 
old woman, and away she went over the seven 
mountains to the honse of the seven dwarfs, 
knocked at their door, and cricd : 

“Fine wares to vell—cheap and good !” 

Little Lily looked out, and said : 

“ Pass on your way, good woman; I dare not 
Jet anybody in.” 

“ Nobody can blame you for looking, at least,” 
said the old woman, as she drew out the poisoned 
comb and held it up. 

The simple child wae eo taken with it, that she 
let herself be befooled, and opened the door. 
‘When she had looked at the comb and fingered 
it every way, the old woman said : 

“Now I will put in the comb nicely for you!” 

Poor, innocent litthe Lily gave the old woman 
leave ; but scarcely had is been fixed in her hair, 
when the poison began to work, and she fell 
senseless on the ground. 

“Thou paragon of beauty, now is thy fate 
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sealed !’’ said the wicked woman, and went away. 

By good luck, it was not far from evening 
when the seven dwarfs came home. When they 
beheld little Lily lyimg on the ground as if she 
was dead, they at once suspected her wicked 
step-mother. They therefore made a search, and 
found the poisoned comb; and when they had 
drawn it out, little Lily came to herself again, 
and told them what had passed. Then they 
entreated her once more tobe on her guard, and 
not to open the door to any one. 

As soon as she got home,.the queen stationed 
herself before the glass, and said : 

“ Giase, glass, that bangs on the 
Who In the land is fairest of all??? 
Then it answered as before. 

‘When she heard the glass speak this way, she 
trembled and shook with rage. 

“Lily shall die,” she exclaimed, “though it 
costs me my own life !”” 

With this, she went into a secret chamber and 
there mado an apple that looked beautiful on the 
outside—white it was, with rosy cheeks—so that 
whoever gazed on it, longed for it; but inside 
one half of it was so poisoned, that whoever took 
the smallest piece into his mouth, was sure to die. 

‘When the apple was ready, she painted her 
face, disguised herself as a peasant woman, and 
80 away she went to the cottage of the seven 
dwarfs. She knocked, and little Lily looked out 
of the window and said: 

“I dare not let anybody in; the soven dwarfs 
have forbidden me.” 

“ Very well,” answered the peasant woman ; 
“T only want to get quit of my apples. There 
is one as a present for you.” 

“No,” said little Lily, ‘I dare not take any- 
thing.” 

“0, I suppose you think it poisonous !”” said 
the old woman. ‘Look you! I will cut the 
apple in two. Do you eat the red cheek, and I 
will eat the white.” And as she said this, she 
held out the poisoned half of the apple. 

Little Lily felt a great longing for the beauti- 
fal apple ; and when she saw tho peasant woman 
eat a piece of it, she could resist no longer, but 
took the poisoned half. Scarcely had she taken 
a bite of it, when she fell down dead. The 
queen laughed, and said, triumphantly : 

“White as snow—red as blood—black as 
ebony! fhis time the dwarfs cannot waken you 
again.” 

And when she inquired as before of the glass 
at home, it answered at last: 


“Lady queen, in the land thou art fairest of all.”” 
Then she was satisfied. 
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The seven little men came home at night, as 
usual, and found their dear little Lily lying dead 
on the ground. Their grief was excessive. 
They placed her on a bier, and they all seven sat 
around it, mourning for three whole days. After 
that, they would have buried her, but that she 
still looked fresh as a living creature, and still 
retained her beautifal red cheeks. 

“ We cannot bury this still lovely creature in 
the black earth,” they said. And so, by their 
art, they made a transparent coffin of glass, 
where you might see in from every side. 

In this coffin they laid little Lily, and upon it 
wrote her name in golden letters, and that she 
was a king’s daughter. Then they set the coffin 
out upon a mountain, and one of them always 
sat beside it and kept watch. And the birds 
came, too, and mourned for little Lily—first an 
owl, then a raven, and last of all,a dove. Little 
Lily lay a long time in the coffin, and did not 
change, but looked as though she were asleep— 
for she was still as white as snow, as red as 
blood, and hair as black as ebony. 

Now it fell out that a king’s son went to hunt 
in the forest, and came to the house of the seven 
dwarfs to pass the night there. He saw the 
coffin upon the mountain, and the beautiful child 
inside. Then he said to the seven little men: 

“Let me have the coffin; I will give you 
whatever you desire for it.” 

But the little men answered : 

“ We would not part with it for all the gold in 
the world.” 

Then he said: ‘“ Do give it me, for I cannot 
live without seeing little Lily—I will honor and 
esteem it as the thing nearest to my heart.” 

Hearing him speak thus, the good dwarfs took 
compassion on him and gave him the coffin, and 
the king’s son ordered his attendants to bear it 
away on their shoulders. It so happened that 
they stumbled over a bush ; and with the shock, 
the picce of the poisoned apple which little Lily 
had bitten fell out of her mouth, and she came 
to life again. Then she raised herself up and 
said—“ Kind heavens! where am I?” 

“Thou art with me!” cried the king’s son, 
full of joy ; and he told her what had happened. 
“Come with me to my father’s castle, and thou 
shalt be my bride.” 

Little Lily consented, and their marriage was 
celebrated with great solemnity and splendor. 

Now little Lily’s step-mother was invited along 
with the rest to the feast, and when she had 
decked herself in her finest attire, she said to her 
glass: 


“Glass, glass, that hangs on the wall, 
Who in the land te fairest of all?” ” 
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Then the glass answered : 


“ Lady queen, thou art fair as falr may be, 
But the y ing queen's a thousand times faire than 
ee. 


At this, her rage was terrible. When she en- 
tered the castle and saw little Lily, she stood 
stock still with terror and dismay. Meanwhilea 
pair of iron slippers, heated in a fierce fire, were 
brought in ; and in these fiery red shoes, the queen 
was made to dance. Nor was she permitted to 
stop, until she had danced hervelf to death. 

+22 + —___ 
BRAZILIAN DIAMONDS. 

Itis the opinion of those persons beat acquainted 
with the district, that when the diamond mine at 
Chapada was first discovered, in 1845, there 
were found 4000 to 5000 carats of diamonds a 
month, and several ns agree at estimating 
the quantity during the year 1846 at 10,000 to 
12,000 carats per monsh. The produce then be- 

n to diminish considerably, and last year mach 
fewer were found. It is difficult to say whether 

this diminution absolutely occurred through a 
failure in the production, or whether the great 
losses that numbers of the speculators encountered 
occasioned many people to abandon the search 
after these precious gems, the value of diamonds 
having fallen considerably in the European mar- 
ket.—Brazil: Stray Notes from Buhia. 

MAPLE SUGAR. 

The Aroostook Herald says, Madawaska is the 
reat sugar producing: district of Maine. The 
‘rench people there make a business of making 

maple sugar during the sugar season, and it is 
brought here fur sale in Jarge quantities. Last 
Tuesday our neighbor Hines, over the way, 
bought thirty-five fundrea pounds of this native 
production, One man bought twenty-four hun- 
dred pounds. These People mould it into queer 
and fantastic shapes. Wesaw one cake moulded 
into the torm of a house, while some of the or- 
naments are artistic in the extreme. The man- 
ufactare of this article is rapidly increasing every 
year. 








AN ALLEGORY. 

A humming-bird met a butterfly, and being 
pleased with the beauty of its person, and the 
glory of its wings, made an offer of perpetaal 
friendship. “ I cannot think of it,” was the re- 
ply, “as you once spurned me, and called me a 
crawling dolt!” “Impossible!” exclaimed the 
humming-bird. “I always entertained the high- 
est respect for such beautiful creatures as you.” 
“Perhaps you do now,” said the other, “but 
when you insulted me I was acaterpillar. So let 
me give you a bit of advice. Never insult the 
humble, as they may become your superiors.” 





FLOWERS. 
‘With fairest flowers, 

‘While summer lasta, and I live bere, Fidele, 
1°ll eweeten thy sad grave. Thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose; nor 
‘The asured harebell, like thy veins: no, nor 
The leaf of egiantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-eweeteved not thy breath ; 
Yea, aud furred moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter ground thy come.—SHAKsPEARE. 
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La BEVERID. UNCLE JOE’S OLD CLOAK. 
BY LIZZIE. 





‘The firelight danceth o’er the wall 
With playful, changing gleam ; 

And bygone years come floating back, 
‘A half-foryotten dream. 


Dim, shadowy forms go filtting by 
In notseless, rapid flight; 

While through the past sad memory sheds 
Her mellow, chastened light. 


Amid the gloom dark starry eyes 
The light of love impart; 

Again thrills back the music 
To my crushed and broken heart. 


Within my roul there rings « voice, 
A rich and melting tone: 

‘A lingering echo, that awoke 
To these fond words ‘‘ mine own!”” 


Again a flushed and happy face, 
Lit with love's magic glow, 

Is bending o'er me, bringing back 
‘The joyous “long ago.”” 


Racircling arms with warm caress 
Are gently round me thrown; 

I wake once more to life and hope— 
Iam not now alone! 


But hush, 0 heart! « spectre dark 
Gove hurrying by thee now: 

O God, ‘tis Death !—his shadow falls 
Upon that noble brow. 


Tt paleth, fading suddenly ; 
Before that icy chill 

The soul's rich mefbdy grows faint, 
The warm heart's throbbings still. 


The tolling bell rings out a knell 
‘That echoes io my brain; 

Before me glide with muffled sound 
A mournful, funeral train. 


The lonely hours, the wild despatr, 
The deep but “stifled moan,” 
Come back and whisper mockingly, 

For aye thou art alone. 


Alone! I have # God, and know 
My prayers are not in vain; 

For in yon heaven with joy ’tis given 
To join love's broken chain. 


But now oblivion’s vell sweeps down, 
In darkliog folds o’er all; 

‘The dim past fades amid its shades, 
As the frelight on the wall. 


And as the last ray flickering dies, 
My vistons ail depart; 

And naught disturbs the silence, 
Save the beating of my heart. 
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“ War, Jemima, how tired you do look !” 

“Well, marm, it’s enough to tire a body to 
death to work a week at Miss Brown's with that 
onraly pack of young ones.” 

“Don’t it beat all natur that a woman will 
bring up a family so?” 

“¥ never see sich actions in all my born 
days. While I was there they got a fightin’, and 
Thomas Jefferson knocked Napoleon Bonaparte 
agin the corner of that old-fashioned chist of 
drawers her grandmother left her, and raised an 
awful black and blue spot on his for’ard; if it 
had hit him on the temple, he’d never known 
what hart him. Then Fisher Ames pinched 
Baron Steuben’s ear with the fire-tongs, and if 
he didn’t holler V'll miss my guess. Well, one 
arternoon Miss Brown went and changed her 
gownd, for a wonder (I should think Mr. Brown 
would git tired of seein’ that dirty gownd every 
day of his life), and she washed Amanda Melvi- 
na Fitzallan’s face and hands and put on a clean 
tire, Amanda Melvina come in and sot down as 
still as could be (that child would be sumthin’ if 
she only had anybody to show her how), and 
Miss Brown had got a talkin’, and I jest begun 
to take a little comfort, when Thaddeus Con- 
stantine Sobieski come tearin’ in, and wanted 
Amanda Melvina Fitzallan to come and help 
him make mud pies. She told him she didn’t 
want to, ’cause she had a clean tire on. ‘You 
needa’t be so stuck up,’ says he, ‘ and think yon’re 
a lady, cause you haint.? And he grabbed a 
double handful of ashes (Miss Brown always has 
a peck in each corner) and throwed ’em all over 
her tire and gownd! If my fingers didn’t itch to 
git hold of that youngster !” 

“Well, I allays said so, and I say so still— 
folks needn’t have sich actin’ young ones. When 

|, mine did anything I told ’em not to, I jest laid 
the birch about their legs till they danced Menuno, 
I tell ye! Butlaw! Miss Brown haint got no 
force; she means well, but what is the useof 
meanin’ well, if you don’t do somethin’ ?” 

“That is jest my mind. For my part, I had 
rather see a woman like brother Simon’s wife, 
bring something to pass, if she does scold, than 
one of your easy, shiftless sort, that are allays 
good-natured ’cause they haint got life enough to 
git mad.” 

Jemima Hill was one of those spinsters not in- 
frequent in New England, who without any great 
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fault, and with an abundance of good qualities, 
had failed of awakening the grand passion in the 
hearts of the stronger sex. In a word, Jemma 
was not magnetic. No smarter hand at a quilt- 
ing-bee, or an apple-paring, no better dairy- 
woman could be found in all the country round, 
than Deacon Liill’s darter Jemima. Neat as wax- 
work their roomy, unpainted kitchen was with 
frequent scourings. Neither was Jemima a 
scold (though she sometimes spoke with energy, 
jnst as you and I do, dear reader, when we are 
provoked), and unlike the frequently-drawn type 
of that much-maligned clase designated “old 
maids,” she was no busybody. As she went 
from house to house in the capacity of tailoress, 
when asked if she knew aught of the truth of 
certain reports, her curt reply was, ‘She had as 
much as she could do to ’tend to her own busi- 
nese, without meddling with other folkses.” Bat 
when sickness or death came among her acquain- 
tance, her services were promptly tendered and 
gratefully accepted. Her mother,“Aunt Dorkiss,” 
had been a famous “ doctress woman,” and when. 
infirmity rendered it difficult for her to leave her 
home, her mantle fell on “ Darter Jemitna.”” 

But tailoring was her forte. In this field, her 
genius shone preeminent. What a ripping and 
piecing and turning and sponging followed her 
adventin any family. Old gurments saw the 
light of day which had hung in dark presses for 
Many a year, from the many-caped cloak for 
men, to the cloth habit mother spun and wove 
for herself, aud which had been “taken for 
broadeloth.”” Mem past their prime, who were 
subsiding into grave, elderly citizens, arrayed 
themselves in garmenes whose style could date 
back twenty years. It showed them to be men 
of steadfast mind, above the fopperies and fuol- 
eries of the present day; for then, as now, old 
people mourned over the degeneracy of the age, 
ead sighed for a return of the good old times. 
Let us louk back one hundred years, aud see if 
simplicity was the order of the day. 

I fiad by referring to the journal of the first 
pastor of Portland, Maine, a deseriptiun of the 
dress of one of the beaux who went a courting 
in 175u. He wore a full-bottomed wig and 
cocked hat, scarlet coat and small clothes, white 
waistcout and stockings, shoes-with silver back- 
les, and two watches, one on-each side! 

Saying that young folks didn’t like to dress 
like old folk3, and for her part she thought it 
was best fur every one to have their clothes cut 
as they wauted them, she unrolled, to the great 
gratitication of the Beau Brammels of the re- 
gion, & pastern of the pantaloons worn by broth- 
es Simon’s wife’s brother, who tended store in 
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Portland. With such high authority, the youth- 
fal swain went to see his sweetheart on the next 
Sunday evening, with the gratifying conscious- 
ness that ‘his close sot as well as Jim Miller’s, 
and his was cut by the Saco tailor, and a nation 
sight easier.” 

Though Jemima never professed to love chil- 
dren, she was exceedingly popular with little 
boys. All the little boys on her circuit rejoiced 
in the possession of two pockets, one on each 
side just like father’s, and she insisted on a liberal 
allowance of bright buttons, which were disposed 
in shining rows on the jacket, to the unbounded 
admiration of the wearer. Jemima seldom 
spoke of herself, but one of her exploits she nar- 
rated occasionally to her intimate friends. 

“ One fall, when I went to Miss Giles to work, I 
knowed I should have to git along most anyhow. 
Their rye had rusted, and Mr. Giles reckoned 
considerable on his rye, and he was taken sick in 
haying time, and to crown all, one of their best 
cows died the fust of the fall, so I was purty sare 
they’d have a hard time to make both ends meet, 
*specially as Mr. Giles hadn’t got his farm paid 
for. I allays liked Miss Giles. She’s a real 
good woman, tries to help her husband along all 
she can, and bring up her children to behave 
themselves, so I made up my mind to be as 
scrimpin’ of my trimmin’s, and git along jest as 
cheap as I could. 

“Lthought if Miss Giles offered to pay me 
when I come away, I'd jest tell her that I'd no 
occasion for the money, and would ruther ’twould 
be in Mr. Giles’s hands for a year to come than 
not. You see it wouid not have done to offered 
to give it to her, she’d talfen an affront. My bill 
wasn’t no great, ‘tis trae, but in a family every 
cent counts. 

“ Arter I'd altered Mt. Giles’s old coat into a 
monkey jacket (for it was so worn out it couldn’t 
be made over any other way) and making him a 
waistcoat out of new cloth, Miss Giles says to 
me, ‘I expect you'll be purty much discouraged 
when I show you what I’ve got to make the buys” 
close out of.’ And sare enough, I was discour- 
aged when she brought along that old blue 
broadcloth cloak with three capes, that her Uncle 
Joe used to wear afure he went to Massachusetts 
to live with gon Moses. Miss Giles said : 

“Arter Aunt Sebee died, Moses wanted his 
father to come and live with him, but Uncle Joe 
stayed with us, ‘cause he hated to leave the 
place. At last Moses come down from Massa- 
chusetts for him. You see Moses was a shoe- 
maker in Lynn, and as he'd got to be a little fore- 
handed he felt kinder sot up, and so he says, 
‘ Father,’ says he, ‘you must fix up a little, you 
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must not wear that old cloak to Lynn, you 
know.’ 

“* Moses,’ said the old man, ‘I’ve taken a 
great deal of comfort in that old cloak, more’n 
ever I shall take on this airth agin.’ And he 
fetched a deep sigh. 

“©, father,’ says Moses, ‘when we get you 
up to Lynn, we'll cheer you up. There’s lots of 
things for you to see, and that’ll take up your at- 
tention, and then you'll feel better than you do 
here.’ 

Uncle Joe said nothing, but I knowed he’d 
hanker arter the old place, it’s nateral for old 
folks. So when Moses went to Portiand the 
next day, he bought his father a new hat and the 
cloth for a new greatcoat. He tried to get his 
father to have a atylish pair of boots, but Uncle 
Joe says: 

“¢ Moses, I’ve worn this kind of boots ever 
sence I left off wearin’ buskins, and I can’t 
change my boots for nobody. ‘Taint a great 
while I shall want any.’ 

“* Moses didn’t say nothin’ more, ’cause that 
made him feel kinder bad, but off he starts down 
to your house, to git you tocome and make the 
coat, ’cause he knowed you could suit his tather 
better’n anybody. 

“ the mornin’ Uncle Joe and Moses started 
for Lynn, Sarah Ann says, ‘ Uncle Joe,’ says she, 
‘how smart you look! What a nice greatcoat 
you've yot.’ 

“© Yes, child, yes,’ says Uncle Joe,says he, ‘ ‘tis 
@ good coat—a nice coat, and 1’m much obliged 
to Moses fur it, but ’taint the old feelin’, child, 
*taint the old feelin’.’ 

“Poor Uncle Joe! I pitied him, ’cause I 
knowed he was thinkin’ how he used to wear that 
old cloak when Aunt Sebee was ’live, and how 
many times she’d helped him on and off with it.” 

“ Well, Miss Gilea wanted me to make a jacket 
and truwsers for Zeky and Sammy out of that 
old clouk of Uncle Joe’a. ’Twould have been 
an easy matter enough for boys a good deal big- 
ger than they was, if the cloak was good for any- 
thing ; but, law me, seems though nigh ’pon half 
of it was worn threadbare, and there was spots 
en some parts ; 80, take it long and large, it did 
look despert. 

“Thinks I to myself, ‘Now, Jemima Hill, 
you’ve got agin a stamp, if you never did afore.’ 
I was jest agoin’ to say I'd give up beat this time, 
when I happened to look at Zeky and Sammy, 
who stood right at my elbow, looking up into 
my face as though life and death depended upon 
my answer, and I couldn’t find it in my heart to 
say ‘it can’t be done,’ for I knowed they'd be 
dreadful disappinted. Thinks I to myself, ‘Je- 
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mima Hill, you’ve got jackets and trowsers out 
of ’mazin’ small patterns in your day, and if you 
ever sot your wits to work, you'd better do it 
now.’ So, eays I to their mother: 

“«« Migs Giles,’ says I, ‘it'll be a hard rub, bus 
Tshan’t give it up, till I’ve brushed and sponged 
and pressed it all out.’ 

“*T should have had it all ripped apart,’ says 
Mise Giles, ‘but I didn’s know as you could do 
anything with it, and it’s handy now, just as it is, 
to wrap round the children mornin’s, when they 
tide to school on the ox-sled.’ 

“ So Miss Giles and Sarah Ann clapped right 
down, and ripped it apart in less than no time, 
Then, arter I’d brushed it well, I went to work 
to take out the spots. I had a bottle of stuff 
July Mills sent me from Boston, that was the 
capsheafe of anything I ever see for takin’ out 
spots. July Mills and her father and mother 
live in Boston now, but they used to live in Port- 
land. The father was a ship-builder, and many 
and maay’s the load of ship-timber my father’s 
hauled him years ago. Well, Mr. Mills allays 
sot a great store by father, and father sot a great 
store by Mr. Mills. Well, arter they’d lived in 
Boston awhile, July got kinder run down, and the 
doctor told her the best thing she could do, was 
to go back into the country and breathe the 
mountain air. So Mr. Mills he writ to father to 
know if we’d board July a couple of months. 
When father got the letter he told me to set right 
down ‘and write back that his daughter could 
come and welcome. As for board, he shouldn’y 
take a cent, for he’d considered him in a good 
many trades, and if ho should board his darter: 
all summer, he wouldn’t be beholden to him. 

“ When July come, her father fetched her down. 
to Portland in his hogs and shay. Folks that’s 
travellin’ ginerally go from Boston to Portland. 
in three days, bat July was kinder ailin’ and her 
father was dreadful tender of her, and so they 
was four days comin’ down. They stayed at 
Mr. Mills’s wife’s sister’s while Mr. Mills was 
seein’ to bis business, and then he put her on 
board the Limminton stage, and charged the 
driver when he got over to Limminton Corner to 
speak to the landlord of the tavern to carry 
her over to Deacon Hill’s. Her father warn’t 
none consarned but what she’d git over there 
fast enough if they only knowed where she 
wanted to go, for he knowed the people all over 
town would do nigh upon anything to oblige 
father, ‘cause he was one of the old standards 
and was out in the Revolution. Sure enough, 
the landlord took his own hoss and wagon, and 
brought her over himeelf; and he was ’mazin’ 
taken with her, ’cause she told him all about 


Bunker Hill and Dorchester Heights, and she’d 
been out with her father to Lexington, and 
stood on the very ground where the Revolu- 
tion began. The landlord had never been to 
Boston, but father had seen them places, for 
besides bein’ out in the Revolution, he’d been 
Representative to Gineral Court when we were 
under Massachusetts. 

“T’ve seen father langh and shake his sides 
many a time about the story old Mr. Winckly 
told when father come home from Gineral Court 
one time. Father’s been deacon a good many 
years, but he never could help laaghing ’bout 
that story. One time when father come home 
from Gineral Court, he was tellin’ down in Mr. 
Mozsely’s store, that while he was in Boston a the- 
atre was burnt, and he saw a man that saw the ash- 
es. Father and all the old folks call it theatre, but 
the young folks now-a-days call it theatre. Well, 
old Mr. Winckly heard father tellin’ that while he 
was in Boston the theatre was burnt, and he saw 
aman that saw the ashes, and off he starts to 
tell the news. He never more than half under- 
stood what you told him. He hadn’t got fairly 
away from the store, when he met two men in a 
hoss and wagon. He couldn’t wait till he got to 
a house to tell the news, so he hailed them : 

“ «Did ye hear the news ?” 

“ «No—what is it?” 

«¢ Hill says that while he was in Boston the 
Creator was burnt, and he saw the ashes!” 

“Well, they was curis kind of folks them 
Wincklys, all of em. They had no faculty, the 
town allays had to help ’em through the winter. 
But arter old "Lijah and Zachariah and Jeddia 
and Paul Winckly experienced religion, ‘twas 
surprisin’ what a gift they hed in prayer. Why, 
old ’Lijah Winckly could pray equal to old Par- 
son Miltimore, down in Scarboro, and he was a 
powerful man in prayer, and college larnt, too. 
It did beat all natar, what a gift they had for 
prayin’ and singin’, and no sense for anything 
else. 

“ Well, July stayed till the first week in Sep- 
tember, and she did pick up her crambs ’mazin’- 
ly. She drinked new milk, and stayed out of 
doors most of the time when the weather was 
fair. When she went home, she went from Port- 
land to Boston in the stage, and when the stage 
stopped at her father’s door, he hardly knowed 
her she’d fatted up so, and her cheeks were jest 
as red as pineys. 

“Well, about Thanksgivin’ time down come 
a box from Boston, and there was a dress in it 
for marm and me, and a waistcoat pattern for 
father, and some thread and silk and buttons for 
boys’ jackets, and this little bottle I’m tellin’ on. 
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, Jaly writ a letter and put it in the box. She 
said she’d heard me tell that sometimes I felt 
worried nigh about to death, for fear the pesky 
young ones wpuld git my work all greased up 
afore I could git it done. And that’s how I come 
to have this bottle. But land of the living, I 
shall never get through tellin’ you about them 
jackets and trowsers of Miss Giles’s. Well, I 
must say, that I don’t believe there is a woman 
in the State of Maine ever furbished up a piece 
of cloth as I did that. Why, it looked nigh up- 
on as well as new. One thing was, it was real, 
jinooine broadcloth in the day of it, and real 
broadcloth will wear like iron and hold the color 
’mazin’ly. Well, arter Wd got the pieces all 
pressed out to my mind, I Jays ’em up on the 
back of that great easy-chair that’s covered with 
that great flowering chintz that was her grand- 
mother’s gownd when she was a gal, and then I 
calls Miss Giles and Sarah Ann and the boys in 
to look at-it. When Miss Giles laid her eyes on 
it, she lifts up her hands and says : 

“*You don’t mean to say that’s the cloth 
of Uncle Joe’s old cloak ?” 

“Yes, Miss Giles,’ said I, ‘I mean to say 
that very thing.’ 

«« Well,’ says she, ‘‘ Praise to the face is open 
disgrace,” but I don’t believe there’s another wo- 
man in Maine or Massachusetts that could have 
mad: that cloth shine go.’ 

“©O, marm,’ says Zeky, ‘that looks as purty 
as cousin Eddy’s jacket.’ - Cousin Eddy is Mr. 
Giles’s brother’s Robert’s son. 

“ Robert keeps store over to Limminton Cor- 
ner, and as he’s a good lookout, he’s got to be 
purty forehanded. His wife's a dressy sort of 
a body, but a better-hearted woman never walked 
this airth. Two or three weeks before Thanks- 
giving she says to her husband : 

“* Robert,’ says she, ‘I’ve been thinkin’ about 
our boys havin’ party, and invitin’ all the boys 
and gals at Limminton Corner, and I thought 
I'd send over and ask your brother James’s boys 
to come over to Thankegivin’ and spend a week. 
I thought if you was willin’, our hired man 
could take our sleigh with two seats right away 
after breakfast, Thanksgivin’ mornin’, and go 
over to James with our boys, and bring Zeky 
and Sammy over to dinner. 1 know the boys 
will enjoy the ride, specially James’s, as he don’t 
keep a horse, they don’t git a ride very often.’ 

“ Robert didn’t say nothin’ for a minute or two, 
and she looked up in his face and says, ‘I thought 
you would be pleased with my plan, Robert.’ 

“*T am; but I was thinking there wasn’t many 
women that took so much pains to keep their 
house lookin’ nice as you do, that would be will- 
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in’ to ask two little boys to come and stay a week, 
when they had three boys of their own. But,’ 
says he, (and his voice trembléd a little) ‘ your 
heart was always as kind, as your face was 
pretty.’ 

“ Robert Giles is proud of his wife, and well 
he may be, for she is jest as purty as a pink. 
Afore she was married, she was the handsomest 
gal that went into Limminton meetin-’us. Deb- 
by Grant was there makin’ her a gownd, and 
she heard the whole of it and told me. She 
thinks the hall world of Robert Giles’s wife. 

“ Bat sakes alive! I haint come to the upshot 
of them jackets and trowsers yet. I do declare 
I shall begin to think I am as bad as old Granny 
Barker. She’ll begin to tell a story, and then 
she'll branch off upon another, and then another, 
and afore she gits through she’ll tell half a dozen 
different stories, but she never finishes up the fust 
one. Now this time I’m determined to go right 
straight through. Says Miss Giles to me: 

“Can you git em out?” 

“* Miss Giles,’ says I, ‘I guess I can.’ 

“ You’d orter seen how tickled them boys was. 
Zeky hurrawed as loud as he could, and Sammy 
down on the flour and rolled over and over and 
kicked up his heels, then they scampered out of 
doors like crazy creatares, and pitched head fore- 
most into a snowdrift and turned end over end 
half a dozen times. Well, at it I went, and if I 
didn’t make every inch of that cloth count, 1’ll 
miss my guess. All that I cut to waste you 
might have put in the corner of youreye. And 
then I piecened and piecened, and arter I’d 
pressed ’em, you couldn’t have told there was a 
seam there, unless you held the garment right up 
close to your eyes. When I got ’em purty nigh 
done, Miss Giles told the boys when she was 
puttin’ ’em to bed, that afore they went to bed 
agin their new clothes would be done, and they 
went up stairs singin’,‘Our new jackets and 
trowsers will be done to-morrow,’ jest as happy 
as clams. Arter she’d come down, I says to 
Miss Giles : 

“« The room is warm and still, and I’ll jest set 
up till I finish the clothes. I want to go home 
and bake for marm and scour up the floor afore 
I go over to Captain Harris’s, and I expect ’em 
arter me day arter to-morrow mornin’.’ So long 
in the evenin’ I says to Miss Giles, ‘what kind 
of buttons have you got to trim them jackets 
with? Well, she showed me what she had, and 
though they’d do, if a body couldn’t do no bet- 
ter, they wa’n’t what I wanted. So, says I to 
Miss Giles, ‘Father is gittin’ old, and I feel 
worried about his goin’ to mill this winter, it’s 
so far and cqld. Now, if Mr. Giles will call and 
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take his grist on his ox-sled when he goes to mill, 
T’ll take some buttons July Mills sent me from 
Boston, and put a double row in front, and one 
row over the shoulder and down on each side of 
the back, and that’ll put on the finishing touch, 
I guess.’ 

“* Well,’ says Miss Giles, ‘ you know my hus- 
band would be glad to obleege your father, but 
I know your father’s kinder independent feelin’, 
and likes to pay for any little job, so I’ll take 
up with your offer, and thank ye kindly.’ 

“Well, when I got them jackets trimmed, I 
must say them buttons took the shine off of any- 
thing I ever seed afore. They was shaped like 
little balls, holler inside, and all finiffed off on 
the outside. The clock struck twelve afore I 
laid my head on my pillow that night, but I didn’t 
vally my pains a bit. Arter I made my bed the 
next mornin’, I laid them jackets and trowsers 
on the side of the bed, so they’d show to the best 
advantage. When breakfast was over, says I to 
Miss Giles, ‘I want you to step into the foreroom 
a minute.’ 

Well, Sarah Ann followed her, and Mr. Giles, 
he knowed what was in the wind, he come too. 
When they'd fairly got out of the room, I says 
to the little boys, ‘You can come into the fore- 
room, if you want to.’ When we got in, Mr. 
Giles stood before the fire with his hands behind 
him, and Miss-Giles and Sarah Ann stood right 
in front of the bed makin’ believe talk, The 
boys looked all round, and then Miss Giles and 
Sarah Ann stepped a one side, and ’twant a sec- 
ond afore Zeky spied em out, and if he didn’t 
ran to the side of the bed, singin’ out, ‘ Look, 
Sammy, only look here!’ 

“Just like a trainer's !’ says Sammy— just 
like a trainer's! Hurraw! hurraw!’ And ho 
hopped right ap and down. 

“ Then they looked at them jackets, and looked 
at ’em, and turned ’em over and put their hands 
in their pockets, and I didn’t know as they’d 
ever be willin’ to take their eyes off of ’em. I 
don’t know but Miss Giles and Mr. Giles and 
Sarah Ann was most as much pleased as the 
boys. Mr. Giles is a still sort of man, never 
says much, but when he went out of thu room, he 
says, ‘I wouldn’t have believed mortal woman 
could have got two such handsome suits out of 
that old cloak of Uncle Joe’s.’” 
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See how, beneath the moonbeam’s smile, 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 

And foams and sparkles for awhile, 
And, murmuring, then subsides to rest. 

Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on'time's eventful sea; 

And having swelled a moment there, 
Thus melts into eternity.—Anom. 
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TO A LOVED ONE. 





BY WILLIAM Warr. 


The silvery moon's fast wending 
Toward ber western home, 

And the gem-eyed stars of even 
Fill the pure azure dome; 

‘The echo of the midnight bell 
I now distinctly hear; 

Al, all is calm and stlil around— 
My heart is ead and drear. 


1m sitting all alone to-night, 
My thoughts are of thee, love; 

For thee I weep and pray to-night, 
Pray to heaven above; 

T feel as if it would be bliss, 
Beneath this midnight sky, 

To lay my weary, aching head 
Upon thy breast and die. 


For all the world is dark to me, 
And ail its pleasures vain, 

Unless they all are shared with thee, 
Life's pleasures, cares and pains. 

©, couldst thou read my heart sright, 
‘While bending at thy surine, 

Thou wouldst no longer doubt my love, 
Nor fear to call me thine! 
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JESSIE COLEMAN’S PLAIN DINNER. 


BY KATE WARD. 











“ Have you heard the news? Tom Coleman 
was married last week to some pretty little girl 
in the country, rich in love, it is to be hoped, as 
she is rich in nothing else!” And the speaker, a 
fashionable young man, curled his mustache with 
a compassionate smile. 

“How ridiculous in Tom! Why, with his 
expectations, and being the general favorite that 
he is, he might have married an heiress any day !”” 
was the rejoinder, between the puffs of a cigar. 

“His expectations don’t amount to anything 
very alarming now, I fancy, a8 that rich, miserly 
old-bachelor uncle, whose heir he was to be, is as 
mad as a March hare about it, they say, and his 
salary is absurdly small to marry on, of course.” 

“What a fool he has made of himself!” 

It did not look very worldly-wise in Tom cer- 
tainly, and yet, when one knew all the facts of 
the case, one could hardly blame him. Ever 
since Tom Coleman and Jessie Hayes had first 
known each other—three years ago, when Tom 
had just graduated—they had loved each other, 
and when one morning he received a letter from 
her, all blotted with tears, telling him of her 
™mother’s death, he went as fast as cars could 
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carry him to the village where she lived. He 
found Jeasie, her sweet blue eyes streaming with 
tears, as she bent despairingly over the calm face 
ot her dead mother, an orphan, and all alone in 
the world. So he put his strong arm round her, 
and said, with a depth of tenderness and love in 
his manly voice : 

“Jessie, my own darling, be my wife, and let 
me have the right to protect you and take care 
of you, now and always.” 

And so, one quiet, sweet summer morning a 
little while after, they were married. The very 
day after the wedding, Tom’s uncle, Mr. Hague, 
of New York, wrote him a cutting letter, in 
which he told him that as he bad chosen, in direct 
opposition to his wishes, to marry and throw him- 
self away fora pretty face, he would of course 
be willing to live on love and beauty for the rest 
of his days, and so he, his uncle, being anxious 
to spare him the necessity of looking after such 
unpoetical things as money and real estate, had 
made a new will, leaving his earthly dross to an- 
other nephew, who did not yet consider himself 
ethereal enough to do without money. Tom 
tore up the letter with a sigh, for it is not a pleas- 
ant thing to lose a fortune, and this was the only 
secret he ever kept from his little wife. She re- 
mained in blissful ignorance of Mr. Hague’s very 
existence, till a gossiping friend one day told her 
the whole story, thereby grieving her sadly, and 
yet, kindling her with new devotion for her hus- 
band, who had given up so much for her sake. 

They hired a very small bat snug house in 
Boston, and went to housekeeping at once, ina 
very plain, simple way; for Tom did not con- 
ceal from Jessie that he was poor, dependent on. 
avery small salary. She did not know, till he 
told her now, that his father, an eminent lawyer, 
who had always lived in the most lavish style up 
to the time of bis death, died insolvent, and she 
had often sighed when she first knew him, to 
think how great the difference between them in a 
worldly point of view. So now her sweet, del- 
icate little face only brightened at the intelligence, 
and she determined in her heart to be the beat 
poor man’s wife that ever was. 

They were very happy, and not in the least 
ashamed of their poverty. Tom had as little 
falee pride as his modest, gentle wife, and when 
his friends would propose some expensive plan 
or amusement, would answer laughing and with- 
out a blush, “ Should be happy to, but can’t 
afford it, you know.” And when their friends 
visited them, they were as cordial and hospitable 
as if they lived ina palace, but made no apol- 
ogies for anything, doing the honors of what 
they had, without embarrassment or affectation. 
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Jessie proved a perfect treasure to her husband— 
the sunniest, sweetest little woman that ever 
made a man’s home full of sunshine and peace. 
What a thrifty housekeeper she was, too! Keep- 
ing the house like wax-work with her own httle 
hands, and doing so much with so little, that she 
was an unfailing wonder to Tom. Their small 
parlor was furnished in the plainest way, and 
yet, her busy fingers and exquisite taste contrived 
to make it the prettiest, cosiest little nest imagin- 
able, with her pictures—for she drew charmingly 
—and Tom’s engravings—relics of his bachelor 
days—in beautiful frames of her own making, of 
leather- work and cones and acorns, and even 
autumn leaves pressed and varnished, and grace- 
fal little brackets, and vases of potichmanie, and 
other knicknacks, all,of her own devising, and 
the way she had of arranging everything witha 
nice eye for color and effect. Yet, with all her 
multifarious occupations, she always found time 
to make herself look neat and pretty for her hus- 
band’s eyes, knowing his horror of a dowdy wo- 
man, and when he told her how she looked 
charming in that dress, or exclaimed, ‘“ Where 
did that bewitching little bonnet come from, 
Jessie?” you should have seen the arch look and 
blush of pleasure with which she answered tri- 
umphantly, “1 made it myself, dear Tom !” 

When they had been murried two years, such a 
fair, tiny, cunning little baby as came and made 
their cup of happiness fairly run over, they both 
thought, of course, had never been seen in this 
lower world before. It was baptized Margaret, 
for Jessie’s mother, but they called her Daisy 
mostly, a pet name. Tom’s salary had been in- 
creased a little, but with this increase in their 
number, they had still to be very economical to 
make both ends meet at the end of the year. Still, 
they managed to in some way, and Coleman never 
broke ‘his rules of never borrowing, and never 
running in debt. His uncle he had never seen 
nor heard from since the angry letter already al- 
luded to, for he and Jessie would have gone 
without their daily bread, sooner than ask him to 
help them. 

They were sitting on the sofa together oneeve- 
ning, enjoying quietly the winter twilight, the 
room lighted only by the grate fire, the parlor 
door ajar that they might hear the slightest sound 
made by Daisy—now a year old—as she lay 
asleep in her cradle up stairs. 

“OY exclaimed Jessie, lifting her head from 
Tom’s shoulder, after ono of those long pauses 
when one is too contented to talk, ‘1 want to 
tell you about a poor woman I went to see this 
afternoon, actually suffering from want, and with 
a sick child that can’t live, I’m sure; and her 
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landlord is going to drive her out of the miser- 
able room she hires, unless she pays her quarter’s 
rent that is due, and she has no other place in 
the world to go to! Poor creature, I pitied her 
so! But I hadn’t any money in my purse, so I 
premised to send her a dollar in the morning. I 
had nearly forgotten to ask you for it.” 

Tom loved her all the more for the tender 
heart and willing hand that could not bear to 
turn away the wretched and necdy, and made her 
many a time deny herself, thinking it is “more 
blessed to give,” but to-night he said, very 
soberly : 

“I’m very sorry,” Jessie, darling, but I don’t 
sce how I can possibly spare even a dollar now. 
My quarter’s ealary is due next Thursday, though, 
and I can give it to you then. Wont that do?” 

Jessie shook her head sadly. “‘ The landlord 
comes Saturday. She will be so disappointed, 
I wish I hadn’t promised her.” 

“T would give it to her gladly, if I could, Jes- 
sie. How such things make me wish I was rich !” 

A dead pause, both looking into the fire. 
Then Jessie raised her head again. “ I’ve thought 
of a way to save the dollar for her. Supposing 
we were to have only bread and butter for dinner 
to-morrow, instead of roast beef ?”” 

“Characteristic!” exclaimed Tom, laughing 
outright, as he smoothed the soft, wavy hair that 
shaded the eager little face, turned up to his. “I 
never should have thought of the idea! But I’m 
willing certainly, if only for the fun of the thing ; 
and then, your bread and butter is by no means 
unpalatable ; we might easily have a worse din- 
ner. Your poor woman shall have the dollar 
we shall literally take out of our mouths, and 
we shall be all the better for it.” 

Jessie’s face was radiant, as she pocketed the 
money. How they both laughed next day when 
they sat down to dinner! The table was laid 
with the exquisite neatness that distinguished it 
always, and in the middle only a plate of Jessie’s 
snow-white bread and a ball of rich, yellow but- 
ter! Jessie had carried the money to the object 
of her charity, who said it would make up the 
rent with what she had before, and showered bless- 
ings and tears of gratitude on her. So she was 
in a high state of happiness. Tom caught the 
infection of her glee, and the little dining-room 
could not have echoed to a merrier couple, if 
they had been partaking of a banquet of the 
costliest dainties, and most delicious wines. All 
at once, there was a ring at the door. 

“Nobody come to dine with us, I hope, for 
their sakes,” exclaimed Jessie, with a ringing 
laugh, as she spread her bread, confident that it 
was only a handbill. 
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“A pretty joke if it were!” Tom answered, 
listening as Nancy—the little girl of fourteen, who 
was their only servant, opened the door. There 
stood old Mr. Hague, carpet-bag in hand. 

“Goodness !. it’s my uncle!” exclaimed Tom, 
starting up from the table, as he caught a glimpse 
of the tall, gaunt form in rusty black, the door 
leading into the entry being open. 

‘The old man had been East on business, and 
having two hours in Boston before the train left 
for New York, proposed to spend those at his 
nephew’s, partly out of curiosity, to see how “ the 
young scapegrace ” had got along since his mar- 
riage, and partly to save the expenses of a din- 
ner. He was never troubled with feelings of 
delicacy, and didn’t much care whether heshould 
be welcome or not. Seeing them at the table, 
he paid no attention to Nancy, who threw open 
the parlor-door, but marched straight into the 
dining room, in a way that was, to say the least, 
slightly unceremonious. 

“ Why need he have come to-day of all days, 
when we have such a dinner !” was Jessie’s men- 
tal ejaculation. 

Tom was rather chagrined himself. He 
wouldn’t have cared much if it had been anybody 
in the world but his uncle. There was nothing 
of this apparent in his manner, however. As 
gentlemanly and self-possessed as usual, he went 
forward to meet him, extending his hand and 
saying: 

“ Uncle, this is an unexpected—” 

“ Pleasure, eh ?”’ interrupted the old man, m a 
satirical tone. “I thought it would be; that’s 
one reason I called. You know it’s a good 
while since I saw you last—not since your mar- 
triage,” he added, with a grim smile, and eying 
Jeasie from head to foot with a keen glance ot 
his small gray eyes, that made her feel more un- 
comfortable than ever in her life before. Tom 
immediately introduced him to his wife, and then 
expressing ina quiet way his regret that they 
had nothing more substantial to offer him, asked 
him to dine with them. So they all satdown at 
the table, and while Tom did the honors of the 
bread and butter with as much courtesy as if he 
had been presiding at an elegant dinner, he was 
inwardly in a high state of amusement at the 
ludicrousness of the thing, as it came across him 
that if his uncle had come, as he guessed, for the 
sake of his dinner, he must be sorely disappoint- 
ed. Mr. Hague, however, being really, as he 
said, quite indifferent to the pleasares of the 
table—nobody could have doubted it after once 
dining with him at home—seemed quite pleased 
with the plain fare; he even regarded Jessie with 
@ look that was almost gracious, when she told 
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him that the bread he praised was made by her- 
self. She began to get over the dread of tne old 
ogre that he had at first inspired her wita, and 
secretly resolved to propitiate him, since she had 
been the one to offend him in the first place, by 
presuming, though a portionless girl, to marry 
his nephew. She it was who kept up the flag- 
ging conversation with her animated words and 
tones, yet with the greatest tact keeping clear of 
all subjects on which they would be likely to 
differ, and gave life and spirit to the party. She 
exercised all her powers of pleasing on her stern, 
ungracious guest; as Tom laughingly told her 
afterwards, “flirting with him to that degree, it 
positively made him jealous.” He had never 
seen her more agreeable, more bright and attract- 
ive than in entertaining the very one whom it 
was least expected he could please. She made 
one great mistake, however ; that was in display- 
ing Daisy to him, as she lay asieep in her cradle, 
her white, dimpled arms tossed round her head, 
her light hair clustering in damp curls about her 
fair, sweet face, half-smiling in her dreams. He 
did not approve of babies, viewed them strictly 
as “incumbrances,” and only gave an emphatic 
“Humph!” when the proud little mother ex- 
claimed, “ Doesn’t she look like one of Raphael’s 
cherubs ?” 

In fact, Jessie found him very hard indeed to 
soften, and was quite discouraged when he went 
away seeming as cold and indifferent to her as 
when he came. A real sense of relief came over 
her when she heard the door close after him, and 
she told her husband so. 

“Never mind,” said he, with a laugh in his 
handsome brown eyes, “there is no danger of 
his ever troubling us again, after such a dinner 
a8 we treated him to!” 

How surprised the young couple would have 
been, if they had known that that dinner of bread 
and butter had made the most favorable impres- . 
sion on the old man’s heart! Its plainness and 
economy delighted’ him, and stood out in the 
most excellent contrast to the elegant champagne 
supper at which he had surprised his nephew 
whom he had made his heir, the last time he went 
to see him. He had never forgiven that cham- 
pagne supper, and his heart leaned to Tom when 
he thought of the difference. How fortunate he 
never dreamed that charity was at the bottom of 
the frugality he admired! The result of that 
dinner was a new will, in which this admirable 
young man who was such a pattern of thrift in 
the old man’s eyes, had a splendid fortune be- 
queathed him. There was a grim smile on the 
old man’s withered face, as he locked the precious 
document in his safe, and thought of the conster- 
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nation with which Tom’s cousin would one day 
learn that he had willed Aim only the sum of fifty 
dollars, “‘ with which,” so the will ran, “he may 
give as many champagne suppers as he chooses.”” 

One evening, just a year from this time, Tom 
Colman received the news of his uncle’s death, 
and his own good fortune. His astonishment was 
unbounded, and his manly face was gleaming 
with happiness when he approached his home 
with a quick springing step, and saw his loving 
little wife watching for him as usual, at the front 
window. He could not mourn for his uncle, who 
was too hard and morose to create affection in 
any heart ; he was too honest to assume a grief 
he did not feel. 

“ Jessie,” said he, in the quietest tone he could 
command, as he sat down on the sofa and drew 
her towards him, “I have just received a letter 
informing me of my uncle’s death—Mr. Hague, 
you know.” 

“Poor man !” she said, pityingly, “he has had 
a cheerless life, for all his wealth!” Then she 
added, in alow voice, and with a little sigh, “‘ How 
rich you would be now if you hadn't married 
me, dear Tum !’” 

“Of course,” he answered, laughing. ‘But 
only think how rich you would be now, if, instead 
of foolishly taking up with me, you had married 
that wealthy old farmer with the auburn wig— 
don’t interrupt me, Jessie, it was not red—who 
wanted you as the second wife of his bosom, and 
mother of his six small but interesting boys !’’ 

“T’ve always regretted that I didn’t,” raid 
- Jessie, demurely. 

“So have I,” said Tom. 

Then, able to restrain himself no longer, he 
suddenly caught his astonished wife in his arms, 
and kissing her again and again, exclaimed, in a 
voice deep with feeling, ‘‘ Jessie, darling, a new 
will has been discovered, in which my uncle has 
made me his heir once more !”” 

Jessie’s beautiful eyes were brimming with 
as she looked up into her husband’s face, 
emiling through them. 

“Then, after all, you didn’t lose everything 
by marrying me, did you? O you do not know 
how it has weighed upon me thinking of it, when 
Isaw you working so hard fer my sake and 
Daisy's always!” 

“ You foolish little woman !” Tom exclaimed, 
stooping to kiss her again that she might not see 
the tears that filled his own eyes now, “do I not 
owe everything I'am, everything I hope to be, 
to you? Wasn’t it the thought of your pure 
little face that saved me from dissipation and 
ruin before we were married? And ever since, 
haven’t you made my home the very happiest a 
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man ever had? And now, through your sweet 
charity,I am restored as heir to this great fortune.” 

“How ?” she asked, in astonishment. 

“Wasn’t it you,” said Tom, resuming his old, 
playful manner, “who proposed the sumptuous 
repast which graced our board the day my uncle 
came in upon us 60 unexpectedly? The poor 
old gentleman was so impressed by our astonish- 
ing economy on that occasion, that he went 
straight home and made his will in my favor. 
To be sure, my dear—so his lawyer who drew up 
the will, wrote me to-day. We owe our wealth 
to your dinner of bread and butter, in other 
words, your loving pity for the poor.” 

You should have seen Jessie’s face then—it 
was radiant. Their evening prayer was all 
thanksgiving that night. 

—__+-. 
THE CLIMATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


Dan Marble was once strolling along the 
wharves in Boston, when he met a tall, gaunt- 
looking figure, a ‘“ digger” from California, and 
got into conversation with him. “ Healthy cli- 
mate, I suppose?” “ Healthy ! it aint anything 
else. Why, stranger, there you can choose any 
climate you like, hot or cold, and that without 
taavellin’ more than fifteen minutes. Jest think 
o’ that the next cold mornin’ when you get out 
o’ bed. There’s a mountain there—the Sawyer 
Navaday they call it, with a valley on each side 
of it, the one hot, and t’other cold. Well, get 
on the top of that mountain with a double-bar- 
relled gun, and you can, without movin’, kill 
either summer or winter game, jest as you will!” 
“ What! have you ever tried it?”  “ ‘Tried it! 
often ; and should have done pretty well, but for 
one thing.” ‘Well, what was that?” “I 
wanted a dog that would stand both*climates. 
The last dog I had froze off his tail while pintin’ 
on the summer side. He didn’t get entirely out 
of the winter side, you see—trew as you live.” 
Marble sloped.—St. Louis Herald. 








PROPHECY. 

A thousand years hence, and things will be 
much simpler. Nations have been able to pre- 
serve their individuality in spite of the march of 
armies from one end of the continent to the 
other. Since the great epoch of Columbus and 
Gama, when one quarter, nay, one hemisphere 
of the globe made acquaintance with the other, 
that restless element, the sea, has made the ubiq- 
uity of a certain species of civilization, that of 
Western Europe, a possibility. Across each 
boundary line of the firm earth new manners, 
new beliefs, new wants, force their way among the 
most isolated clusters of remote lands. Are not 
the South Sea Islands already Protestant parish- 
es? A floating battery, a single man-of-war, 





changes the fate of Chili.—Aw "s Letters. 





DESIRABLE GOOD. 
An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
aso apd alteroate labor, satel 1 16) 4 
Progressive virtue, and app! 1g Heaven! 
5 , ‘THOMSON. 
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(onrarat.] 
MY HOME. 





BY EDWIN R. BRIGGS. 





‘Where grows the lofty forest tree, 
‘Where is heard the humming bee, 
‘Where the robin builds ita nest, 
There's the home I love the best. 
‘There, there, near the ‘ Maple Grove,” 
There, there is the home I love. 


Where the pinks and roses fair 

Blossom in the garden rare, 

‘Where violets and dablias bloom. 

There's the place that I call home. 
There, where all is fair and bright, 
‘There’s the home of my delight. 


‘Where the forests oft resound 

With the sweet and lovely sound 

Of the whip-poor-will at night, 

There ’s the home of my delight. 
‘There, there I can sweetly rest, 
There ’s the home I love the best. 


There at close of day I find 

Friends to meet me ever kind; 

Pleasures there without alloy, 

There's my home—my home of joy. 
From that home I'll never rove, 
‘There’s the home, the friends I love. 


In this earthly home I'll live and die, 
And then for a home—a home on high: 
‘A home of happiness and love, 
A home of rest, a home above. 

While in my happy home I stay, 

For # home above I'll ever pray. 


My earthly home is very fair, 
But ever weary with toll and care; 
In the home above, all, all at rest, 
There ‘s the home I love the best. 
There, when I am called to die, 
May I find a home—a home on high. 
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SAVED FROM MURDER! 
A VERITABLE SEA STORY.* 


BY MC’L, DUNCAN. 





Iw the year 1796, there dwelt at Blackwell, 
near the Isle of Dogs, upon the banks of the 
river Thames, Bob Cameron, his wife and 
daughter. The house in which they lived was 
at the western end of the island near what is now 
tho entrance to the city canal, and was several 
hundred yards distant from the nearest building. 
Old Bob, as he was familiarly named by troops 
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of friends, had passed the best part of his life at 
sea in ships of war, and had taken part in 
many naval engagements. In Lord Howe’s ac- 
tion of the first of June, 1794, his left arm was 
badly shattered by a splinter, but he would not 
permit it to beamputated. The wounds healed, 
but left the arm stiff, so he was invalided upon a 
small pension, and “settled down for life” in 
his present habitation. He married at sea some 
twenty-two years before. His wife was the 
widow of a chum, who was mortally wounded in 
an action with a French frigate. Before he died 
he called Bob to him in the cockpit, and said : 

“ You see, Bob, I’m bound to ‘kingdom come ;” 
the doctor says I can’t hold on another hour. 
Now what I want, Bob, before I go, is to see you 
spliced to my Susan (kiss me, Sue); she’s a 
good girl, God bless her, and because she’s 
good, I want her to have a good fellow in my 
place, and I don’t know anybody on board that I 
would like to have her, better than you, Bob ; so 
send for the parson.” 

When the chaplain arrived, he tried to argue 
with the dying man that it was not lawful to 
marry another, while the firet husband lived ; but 
Ned Parr, that was his name, said there was no 
law aboard the Dolphin but the captain’s orders, 
and he was sure the captain would not deny his 
dying coxswain’s request. The captain was ap- 
pealed to, and descended to the cockpit, for he 
really liked his coxswain, aud felt sorry for his 
fate. 

“ How are you, my brave Ned ?”’ inquired the 
captain, taking hold of his hand. . 

« Good for two bells longer, the doctor says; 
but I want my Sue to be spliced to my chum, 
Bob, before Islip my moorings. The parson 
says it’s wrong, but a word from you can make 
it right; so I’ve sent for you.” 

“Marry them at once,” said the captain. 
“Ned shall have his wish gratified, in spite of all 
law.” 

And married they were, without a word of 
comment from the parson. 

“ God bless you, noble captain, I shall now die 
happy. Kiss Sue for my sake ; she’s been true 
to me, and will be true to my chum.” 

Tac captain kissed the bride, who was weep- 
ing as if ber heart would break. She submitted 
to the dying request of her husband, because she 
thought it would please him, and not because she 
had any affection for Bob. Poor creature, her 
heart was too tender and true to be indifferent to 
the common feelings of humanity. She loved 
Ned, and felt at the time that she could never 
love another. Neither she nor Bob left his side 
until his eyes were closed in death. 
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“Ymhappy, Sue; I’m happy, Bob ; God bless 
you !” were his dying words. 

Thus, in a dreary hole, about five feet high, 
among the wounded and the dying, whose blood 
moistened the sanded deck, and by the gloomy 
light of a fow tallow candles, was Bob Cameron 
married to Susan Parr. The enemy's colors had 
not been struck more than three hours; the 
prize was hardly secured, the decks were but half 
cleared up, when a captain in the flush of victory 
condescended to gratify the dying request of a 
common sailor! This passed from mouth to 
mouth among his crew, and redounded more to 
his credit than the victory he had so gallantly 
achieved. His name was Brenton, all honor 
to it! 

Susan had a daughter by Bob a couple of 
years afierwards, and was lodged in the captuin’s 
cabin during her confinement. The three re 
mained at sea until Bob was invalided. Young 
Susan was a pretty girl of eighteen at the time 
of our story, and resided with her parents. Old 
Bob was atill a fine, hearty man of forty-five, and 
his wife, though forty, was not only good look- 
ing, but finely formed, and blessed with rosy 
health. Bob was Lord Howe’s coxswain when 
wounded, and his lordship made him a present of 
fifty guineas, when he was discharged. With 
this money he purchased a horse and light cart, 
and set up as a travelling dealer in vegetables, 
the proceeds of which, with his pension, enabled 
him to support his family comfortably. 

Like most seamen of the period, he was super- 
stitious, a believer in ghosts, nfermaide, and 
witches. One night, a year or so afver he left 
the sea, he awoke his wife to tell her a dream. 
He dreamed that he saw his horse, which he left 
grazing on the side of Dogs, struggling for life 
ina square hole like a grave, and felt so uneasy 
that he proposed to turn out and see if anything 
was the matter with old Dobbin; but his wife 
persuaded him to try and go to sleep again. 
The dream was repeated, and at the third time, 
his wife also awoke, screaming : 

“Go, Bob, go, he will kill her !” 

Bob was up and rigged in a minute. The 
night, though pleasant, was hazy, not a breath of 
air distarbed the stillness, and but few stars 
peeped through the vapory clouds, as Bob hurried 
along to the place he had tethered his horse the 
preceding evening. Walking upon the embank- 
ment which kept the river from overflowing the 
island, his attention was attracted to a square 
hole, like the grave he had seen in his dream. 
He examined it, and found a pick and shovel in 
its vicinity. 

“Something dark here,” said Bob, muttering 
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to himself. ‘I must keep a lookout, and stop 
foul play.” And he withdrew from the spot 
and concealed himself in the shade of the 
embankment. 

A few minutes afterwards, a man and woman 
seated themselves near him, and the following 
dialogue ensued : 

“Well, dear William,” said the woman, 
“have you made your mind up when we shall 
be married? You must not put me off another 
week, for I fear my mother will discover all.” 

“ Susan, I'll be plain with you, for once. I 

cannot marry you—I’m engaged to another— 
now don’t interrupt me, and I’ll tell you all. 
You know Miss Wood, the merchant’s daughter ? 
Well, I pulled her and her father across the river 
to Greenwich about a month ago, and she fell 
desperately in love with me, so much so that her 
tather sent for me, and said I might have her for 
my wife. I consented, we met and kissed, and 
next week we are going to be married. I am 
very poor, and she is very rich, though not 
half so pretty as you. Now what I propose 
to you is this—to swear upon the Bible that you 
will never expose your connection with me, and 
I will provide for you like a lady.” 
. “ And is this all?” inquired Susan, calmly, as 
ske rose to her feet. ‘‘ William, you do not know 
me ; but now I know you, and I’m glad I do, for 
I would rather be diagraced, than marry such a 
man. My father and mother are kind, and will 
forgive me.” 

“Then,” said William, in raptures, springing 
from the ground, “you’ll swear not to expose me?” 

“ Never!” cried Susan, stepping back, “‘ I will 
leave that to my father.” 

“Bat you must swear, or by Heaven I'll kill 
you! Swear at once, or you shall die; and to 
show you that 1’m in earnest, there is your grave 
all ready for you !” 

“ Keep back, sir,” replied Susan, stepping 
from him. “ You kill me, indeed! What do 
you think I’m made of? I, the daughter of a 
man.of-war’s-man, born at sea in a frigate; I, 
who have again and again played the powder 
monkey in carrying cartridges to the guns in ac- 
tion, when brave men fell all around me, and I 
was wot, soaking wet with their blood; I, who 
never slept in a cradle, but swung in a hammock, 
among the bravest of the brave, exposed to 
storms and all the horrors of war, and some- 
times, more deadly pestilence ; I, to be afraid of 
you, or your threats, to kill me! False coward, 
I defy you!” 

“ And so do I!” roared old Bob, fetching the 
fellow a dig under the ear that sent him sprawl- 


ing upon the ground. 
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“Hold him down, father,’ said Susan, “ till I 
disarm him, the fellow mast have a knife or 
pistol on him.” : 

Before she had time to overhaul him, they were 
surrounded by a pressgang, who, without asking 
questions, handcuffed the men, and told Susan 
to go home and tell their friends that they would 
be taken proper care of. His most gracious 
majesty would provide them with board and 
lodging for ever and a day. 

They were carried on board of a tender at 
Deptford, and bundled below for the rest of the 
night. Next morning they were examined, 
when Old Bob was discharged, unfit for service, 
but William Watkins, the handsome waterman, 
was retained and forwarded with despatch to join 
a frigate at the Nore. Miss Wood and her 
father felt grateful to Bob, who had saved them 
from disgrace, and pledged themselves to provide 
for Susan and her child, a pledge which they re- 
ligiously fulfilled. Susan gave birth to a fine 
boy, who received an excellent education, and, 
when fourteen years of age, through Mr. Wood’s 
influence, was entered as a midshipman in the 
royal navy, under the patronage of Captain 
Clay, who had married Miss Wood. 

William Watkins was a fine-looking young 
man of twenty-two years of age, and was better 
educated than the general run of watermen. He 
could read and write very well, and had some 
knowledge of French and Spanish, which he had 
picked up in his intercourse with the crews of 
vessels, to London. He had a natural aptitude 
for the acquisition of foreign languages. When 
he joined the frigate, he was stationed in the 
afterguard, and consequently was always under 
the eyes of the officers. The usage on board of 
her was very severe, if not cruel, for most of the 
crew were green hands, and required to be 
broken in. He reflected much upon his conduct 
towarde Susan, he remembered her love for him, 
and the bloody end he designed for her, and 
while he pondered over these, he wept like a child. 

‘When the frigate arrived at Gibraltar, he wrote 
Susan a long and contrite letter, begging her for- 
giveness, and to show that he was not so unfeel- 
ing as she had reason to think him, he sent her 
an order to draw his half pay. He said if she 
would forgive him, he would marry her the first 
opportunity, and show by his future life that he 
was not unworthy of her. Susan kept the letter 
to herself, and only revealed its contents to her 
son, when he left her to enter the navy. In her 
heart she still loved him, and charged her son, if 
he ever fell in with him, to treat him kindly ;- but 
she never touched his pay nor answered his letter. 
She had made her mind up to forget hin. 
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Years rolled away, young Watkins became a 
man, end for distinguished services, obtained 
command of the eighteen-gun corvette, Reindeer. 
As he was an energetic officer, he was despatched 
by the admiral on the West India station, to 
cruise among the islands in search of pirates, 
and at the same time was cautioned to keep his 
weather-eye open for a swift French frigate that 
had been playing the mischief with British mer- 
chantmen. He landed upon one of the Keys 
near Cuba, where he surprised a party of pirates, 
and put them to the sword. In searching the 
Key for plunder, he discovered a cave in which 
were several prisoners, who expected death be- 
fore sunset, and large quantities of merchandize. 
With his booty and the men, he retarned to 
Jamaica, and after taking in supplies of water 
and provisions, sailed again. Several of the 
prisoners volunteered for his vessel, and among 
them an Englishman, named Carter, who was 
perfectly familiar with the navigation of the 
West Indies. 

At daylight, on the morning of the second 
day after leaving port, he found himself almost 
alongside of a French frigate, which hailed him. 
Carter saw that escape was impossible, and re- 
quested the captain to allow him to answer the 
hail, and at the same time suggested to hoist 
Spanish colors. Carter answered in Spanish 
that the corvette was last from Havana, and was 
cruising in search of pirates ; but the Frenchman 
was not deceived. He not only knew that she 
was British, but knew the vessel, and all about 
her; he therefore ordered her, in good English, 
to round to and send her boats on board of the 
frigate, or he would open fire upon her. The 
veseels were to the northward of Cuba, abont six 
miles distant, with a good working breeze from 
the south. Both were headed to the eastward, 
with starboard tacks on board, close-hauled, the 
corvette to the leeward of the frigate. 

The Frenchman felt so sare of the corvetto as 
& prize, that he hesitated to fire, and was some- 
what thrown off his guard by her hoisting Span- 
ish colors. Captain Watkins, perceiving that he 
was discovered, at once assumed command, and 
while the mainsail was hauling up, and the top- 
sail thrown aback, ordered one of the boats to be 
lowered. The frigate also hauled her mainsail 
up, rounded to, and dropped her quarter-boats 
fully manned and armed. In a minute, the 
corvette threw all her square sails aback fore and 
aft, and made a stern board from under the 
guns of the frigate, then boxed off and filled away 
on the larboard tack, displaying English colors 
at her mizzen peak, as she gathered way. This 
evolation was performed by the time the French- 
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man’s boats were alongside, but these, perceiving 
the new turn of affairs, returned. In the meantime, 
the frigate, by having her maintopsail aback, lost 
steerage way, and conceiving escape impossible, 
was not #o prompt in her motions as she might 
heave been. Her captain, moreover, instead o 

following the corvette’s example in throwing all 
aback, and beating her at her own game, actually 
filled away the maintopsail, and set the mainsail 
to give her headway. This mancuvre widened 
the distance between her and the corvette, and to 
make the position worse, she lost time in hoist- 
ing up her boats, instead of ordering the men to 
scramble out of them as quickly as possible, and 
let them go. Their dragging alongside for two 
or three minutes must have impeded the frigato’s 
progress. As she went in stays, she fired a rak- 
ing broadside at the corvette, aimed high for the 
purpose of dismantling her, but the uncertain 
motion, peculiar to any vessel in stays, destroyed 
its intended effect, for only a few shot passed 
through the corvette’s sails. Both vessels were 
excellent sailers, bat with a double-reefed topsail 
breeze, and a rough sea, the frigate would havo 
proved the better vessel. The sca and breeze 
were now, however, in favor of the corvette, 
which let her boat go the instant it had answered 
the purpose of deceiving the Frenchman into the 
belief that she had surrendered. Both vessels 
were now on the larboard tack, headed westerly, 
and sometimes not more than a mile apart, 
carrying all drawing sail, and going between six 
and seven knots. The frigate fired her bow 
chasers, which wore answered by the stern guns 
of the corvette, but neither produced much 
effect. Thus thoy continued running and firing 
until noon, when black clouds were seen rising 
rapidly in the east. Carter, the pilot, informed 
Captain Watkins, that a hurricane was brewing, 
and would probably burst upon them in a few 
minutes, and enable the frigate to overhaul 
them. 

Captain Watkins immediately gave orders to 
stopper the clews of the topsails and top-gallant 
sails, single their earings, unreeve the sheets and 
all other goar, and then stationed men along the 
yards to cut away the sails at a moment's notice. 
Her only hope of escape iffy in being ablo to car- 
ry sail to the last, and get rid of it the instant 
sho was struck, without loss of spars. 

On came the tempest, black as night, heaping 
up the sea before it into whitened foam, the 
lightaing fleshed, the thunder pealed and roared, 
and the rain was pouring in torrents. The frigate 
took in her royals and staysails, and so did the 
corvette, but both kept all other sail set. As the 
frigate was astern, and the hurricane approaching 
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from the eastward, she commenced squaring her 
| after yards, when it burst upon her with tremen- 
| dons effect. She flew up in the wind, and in » 
twinkling her three topmasts went over the side, 
all her sails were swept away, she heeled over 
until the water washed through her maindeck 
ports, and for a moment threatened to founder 
her ; but eventually she was got before the wind. 
The corvette was more fortunate ; she was before 
the wind, and had her sails eut away the moment 
she was struck. Hor topeails and courses, by the 
judicious use of spilling lines, fell on deck, but 
the top-gallant sails, jib and spanker, were torn 
in pieces by a aingle blast, and flew in shreds be- 
fore the tempest. Occasional flashes of ight- 
ning revealed both vessels running before the 
gale, about three miles apart, the frigate towing 
the wreck of her spars alongside. The hurri- 
eane, or what is now termed a cyclone, took a 
turn around the compass, and in two hours sub- 
sided into a strong gale from the northward. 
When the weather cleared, the corvette found 
herself upon a lee shore, not three miles distant, 
and had not a stitch of sail bent to work off. 
The lead was cast, but no bottom found with 
eighty fathoms of line; she could not, therefore, 
anchor, and had not time to bend sails ; deatrac- 
tion seemed inevitable. 

In this emergency, Carter, the pilot, said that 
he would carry her safely through a passage in 
the reef which he pointed out, and which he said 
had just water enough for her to enter, and that 
once inside, she could be anchored without diffi- 
culty, and ride till the gale abated. Captain 
Watkins gave him charge, and he brought her 
in, though she gave a slight touch on the bottom 
as she settled between the rollers. She was 
brought up in seven fathoms’ water, with both 
anchors ahead and shortly afterwards, sent down 
her top.gallant masts, and housed topmasts. The 
sea was quite smooth, and she rode easily, though 
the wind continued blowing a severe gale. 

Where was the frigate? About seven miles 
off, still running before the gale. Her captain 
had scen the corvette anchor, without observing 
the reef, and determined to close with her, not- 
withstanding the loss he had sustained. The 
wreck of his spars had been cleared away and he 
had bent new courses. Imagine his horror and 
mortification, when he discovered the reef be- 
tween him and his foe. He brought his vessel to 
the wind, and set the sails he had bent, but they - 
hardly kept eteerage way on her, and she drifted 
bodily to leeward. Seeing no hope of working 
off, he looked for the channel by which the cor- 
vette had entered, and when he thought he saw 
it once more, after much labor, succeeded in put- 
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ting his ship before the wind. He took in the 
mainsail, and under the foresail alone made for 
the channel. His movements were watched with 
deep interest from the corvette. 

Captain Watkins appealed to Carter if he 
thought she could thread her way in? 

“ Not unless she draws as little water as we 
do, sir,” he replied, “and, I believe she is, at 
least, two feet deeper; she will surely strike and 
become a wreck. In view of sach an event, I 
would respectfully suggest to hoist our boats out 
and try to save some of her poor fellows.” 

“ Carter,” said the captain, “ may she not run 
in by throwing her guns overboard as she shoals 
her soundings ?” 

“ She will not have time, sir; strike she must, 
I know every inch of the channel as well as Ido 
the deck of this vessel. She draws eighteen fect 
of water at least, and there are only sixteen upon 
the inner bar, at the highest tides. We grazed 
the bottom ourselves, running in.” 

Captain Watkins immediately gave orders to 
hoist the boats out and man them, and pull out 
under the lee of the reef, and there await the fate 
of\ the frigate, which had now made good her en- 
trance into the channel. Slowly but gradually 
she rose upon the swell, and anon settled almost 
out of sight between the rollers, which curled 
and foamed as high as her hammock-nettings. 
The leadsmen were in the channels, the captain 
and first lieutenant on the bow, and a line of 
men along the deck, passing the orders to the 
helmsman. She passed the outer bar in safety, 
and had nearly reached smooth water, when she 
struck bottom between the seas, then rose and 
struck again, the foresail shivered in the wind, a 
Toller struck her on the quarter, she canted 
broadside to the swell, and, in a minute was ly- 
ing with her starboard maindeck ports in the 
water, while the breakers combed over her with 
awful force, driving her further upon the bar at 
every bound. To ease her the masts were cut 
away, but the men were unable to reach the lee 
rigging, from the wreck of the spars that were 
driven against the sides and deck by the back 
swash of tho sea. The corvette’s boats soon 
reached the scene of the wreck, but were unable 
to near the frigate on account of the wreck of her 
spars. 
Carter, who spoke French well, at the risk of 
being crashed, hauled himself alongside of her 
by the lee rigging of the mainmast, and was 
followed by six others. These, by lashing 
catlasses and saws to the ends of boarding- 
pikes, showed the Frenchman how to cut 
away the rigging, and thus clear her side, to en- 
able the boats to save her crew. Before this was 
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accomplished night had set in, and still the gale 
continued, and still the rolling surge dashed over 
the wreck. The frigate was the Pomone, of 
forty guns, Captain Laborde, and if she had not 
been a very strong vessel would have broken up 
an hoor after she struck. Her captain was an 
experienced officer, but rather too daring, yet in 
this time of troubie he was calm and prudent. 
He would not allow the men to leave, until there 
was a fair prospect of their being saved. In vain 
Carter urged him to allow them to go in the 
corvette’s boats, which were dodging to leeward 
of the reef waiting the signal to approach. 

“While the frigate holds together,” replied 
Laborde, “there is no danger ; bat there is dan- 
ger of loss of life in boats, while such a heavy 
sea is running; and though I have lost my ves- 
sel, I am most anxious to save my men; a few 
hours’ soaking is not of much consequence. The 
men will remain while I am with them.” 

The fact was he did not understand the man- 
agement of boats, and Carter perceived it. The 
first lientenant of the corvette, who commanded 
the boats, impatient at not receiving the concerted 
signal, dashed alongside of the wreck, bow on 
and stern off, and jamped on board of her. Seo- 
ing that she had four boats on deck in good con- 
dition, he went to work, John Bull fashion, ut- 
terly regardless of the presence of Captain 
Laborde, and with the aid of his own men, and 
some of the frigate’s crew, launched them suc- 
cessfully, and ordered men into them. Captain 
Laborde interfered, but the lieutenant answered 
gruffly, that his orders were to save life, and he 
was going to carry them out; and he did so. 
The boats were called alongside one at a time, 
loaded and despatched to the corvette, which was 
only a mile and a half distant. All that night 
and next day were occupied in saving the men 
and such of their effects as wonld be reached. 
The corvette was crowded on deck and below. 
In addition to her own crew of eighty men, she 
had three hundred and sixty Frenchmen on 
board, who might have captured her, had they 
been 80 disposed ; but Captain Watkins had im- 
plicit confidence in the honor of the French com- 
mander, though he took the precaution of filling 
his tops with small arnls and men, to be prepared 
for any emergency. The rules of the service 
required this at his hands. 

Three days afterwards the galo abated; the 
frigate still held together, and Captain Watkins 


placed a dozen men on board of her as a prize- 
crew. He then got under way, and was piloted 
clear of the reefs through another channel by 
Carter. Ina couple of days he reached King- 


ston, Jamaica, aad lauded ilo Frenchmen. The 
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admiral was highly gratified at his conduct, which 
had been the means of destroying a very trouble- 
some enemy. With the generosity of a true 
sailor, the admiral regarded the Frenchmen as 
shipwrecked mariners, and fitted a vessel for their 
reception ; gave them the protection of a cartel, 
and sent them to France. Though the nations 
were at war, the French government acknowl- 
edged the compliment through a neutral power, 
which resulted in the promotion of Captain Wat- 
kins to post rank. As captain of the corvette, 
his rank was only that of master-commander. A 
working party and a frigate were sent to the 
wreck, and succeeded in saving all her material ; 
and eventually hove her off, patched her bottom, 
and brought her to Jamaica. For this the cor- 
vette’s crew received prize-money. 

The corvette was ordered home, and in due 
time arrived at Chatham to undergo repairs. 
Through the influence of Captain Watkins, who 
was appointed to the command of a new frigate, 
Carter received a gunner’s warrant; but the pro- 
motion did not seem to elaté him. He was a 
man in the prime of life, between forty and fifty, 
vigorous, intelligent, and an excellent seaman, 
but when alone, seemed absorbed in deep thought. 
He seldom spoke when his duty did not require it. 

When the new frigate was nearly ready for sea, 
a small party, consisting of an old man and his 
wife, accompanied by a stately woman of rare 
beauty, called on board to see the captain. He 
‘was not on board, but the boat was ashore wait- 
ing for him. The gunner was standing by the 
gangway when the visitors stepped on the deck ; 
but the instant his eyes met the gaze of the 
younger woman, he staggered against the main- 
mast, tarned sharply round and walked forward. 
The officers of the deck, while waiting on the 
visitors, did not perceive him; but he was seen 
by one whose eyes followed him, till he was hid 
by the launch. She was calm and self-possessed. 

Shortly after the captain came on board, he 
ordered the hands to be turned up, and then in 
company with the visitors walked along their 
lines as they were ranged fore and aft. 

“The man I seek is not here,” said the lady, 
addressing the captain after she had inspected the 
crew. 

“ Muster the crew fore and aft,” said the cap- 
tain, turning to the first lieutenant; “ no one has 
left the ship, and he must be on board.” 

‘When the gunner’s name was called, his ser- 
vant stated that he was below sick, and could not 
come on deck. 

“What, Carter sick !’? exclaimed the captain, 
nervously. “I must see him instantly. He is 
one of the noblest fellows alive. To his skill and 
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daring I am indebted for my recent promotion. 
There is not his superior in the British navy. 
Call the surgeon at once. Excuse me (turning 
to the visitors), I must go to see Carter.” 

He was not very sick, for, in a couple of days, 
he returned to his duty, and was then ordered to 
visit the captain at his lodgings on shore. The 
captain was alone when he entered, and requested 
him to be seated. 

“Carter,” he said kindly, “I am deeply in- 
debted to you, and feel a strong desire to know 
your history. Will you please to gratify me?” 

“Certainly,” replied Carter, in a quiet tone, 
“‘for it is easily told in a very few words; but 
you must pledge your honor to keep it secret, for 
I have forfeited my life according to the rules of 
the service.” 

“Fear nothing, you have my word of honor.” 

“Well then,” he began, ‘when I belonged to 
the Janon frigate cruising in the West Indies, the 
first lieutenant kicked me in the mouth, as 1 was 
trying to shove the boat from the beach of a 
creek on the south side of Cuba, Enraged be- 
yond control, I dragged him down, jumped upon - 
him several times, and then took to my heels in- 
land. The whole affair did not occupy a 
minute. I escaped, and having a fair knowledge 
of Spanish, was perfectly at home among the 
planters, who treated mo with kindness. I 
reacHed Havana, thero joined a wrecker, and in 
a fow years was so successful that I owned sev- 
eral vessels, and was esteemed a man of wealth. 
The day before you released me, while piloting 
a vessel inside of the reefs near Key West, I 
was taken prisoner by pirates, who carried the 
veasel in the night. The crew were also taken 
prisoners, for the pirates were afraid to murder 
us at sea, lest our dead bodies might be scen float- 
ing about so near the land. They intended to 
kill us that night and bury us on shore out of 
sight, which, thank God, you prevented. The 
gang to which the pirates belonged, had confed- 
erates in all the ports of Cuba, and I did not 
deem it safe to return, for I would have been as- 
sassinated, 80 I volunteered for your vessel, and 
let my property go. The fact is, captain, I felt 
a strong attachment to you, and could not feel 
happy out of your company. This, sir, is my 
story.” 

The captain called for brandy and cigars, and 
then said: 

“Come, Carter, help yourself; here’s your 
health (tossing off a glass). I’m off to London 
to-morrow, and you shall accompany me; I’m 
going to have a cruise ashore before I go to sea, 
and I want you to go with me. But, Carter, 
you have not told me anything of your early 
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life, when you were a boy, and what sent you to. 
sea.” 

“ The preesgang,” he replied, dryly. 

“Come, let us have the yarn,” said the cap- 
tain, “and toss off another gless for better ac- 
quaintence sake ; I’m your friend, you may trust 
me.” 

“Captain Watkins, I cannot tell you without 
debasing myself in my own esteem. I will not 
tell you!” 

“ Come, friend Carter, don’t be offended, few 
men are saints if their secret history were known. 
I feel a warm interest in you, and will not think 
less of you for the follies or even crimes of your 
youth. Trust me, I will not deceive you.” 

“Captain Watkins, as I love you, I will tell 
you, not for the purpose of gratifying your curi- 
osity, but that my terrible sin may be a warning 
to you. God grant that you may never be 
tempted as I have been! Know, then, my name 
is not Carter, but William Watkins. I was born 
in Blackwell, and served my apprenticeship toa 
waterman. In an evil hour—” 

“Hold!” cried a lady, stepping from an ad- 
joining room. “Enough. Stand up, gentle- 
men, and face me.” They obeyed, and she con- 
tinued, “This, Captain Watkins, is your father. 
This, sir,” addressing the guoner, “is your son, 
and I am his mother! I forgive you, for you 
have suffered much.” 

He sank into a chair, his head fell upon the 
table, he groaned in agony, the blood rushed to 
his head, and was soon oozing through his 
mouth and nose. Three months passed away 
before he recovered consciousness, and the first 
being he recognized was the injured Susan 
standing over him, bathing his temples. In a 
year afterwards they were married, and their son 
was married at the same time to the daughter of 
Mrs. Clay, who was the Miss Wood, to obtain 
whose hand the elder Watkins would have mar- 
dered his first and only love. The ways of Prov- 
idence are truly wonderful, and past finding out. 

ro 


CONTROLLING THE INOLIN ATION. 


It is hard work to control the workings of in- 
clination, aud turn the bent of nature; but that 
it may be done, I know from experience. God 
has given us, in a measure, the power to make 
our own fate ; and when our energies seem to de- 
mand a sustenance they cannot get —when our will 
strains after a path it may not follow—we need 
neither starve from inanition, nor stand still in 
despair; we have but, to seck another nourish- 
ment for the miad, as strong as the forbidden 
food it longed to taste, and perhaps purer; and 
to hew out for the adventurous foot a road as di- 
rect and broad as the one fortune has blocked up 
against us, if rougher than it.— Charlotte Bronte. 
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HOW SHE MANAGED IT. 





BY A. M. LOVERING. 


Miss Fannie Leonarp turned very pale, 
and dropped the letter which she had been read- 
ing, from her nerveless hands. Looking the 
whole world over, at just that moment one would 
scarcely have found a more frightened or sur: 
prised person than was this same Miss Fannie, 
Her eyea—large and exceedingly blue—wero dis- 
tended half way from her head; her mouth— 
quite broad, but very rosy—was wide apart; 
her curls—a brown, silken cluster back of either 
ear—trembled as though they were at frolic with 
the wind. 

Miss Leonard had fallen into possession of a 
fortune! Nota large one, according to the world’s 
reckoning, but to her idea one that was surpris- 
ingly vast. The young lady had had a rough 
time of it with life. By this, I do not mean that 
she had ever been a street beggar, or could re- 
member a time when she had been obliged to 
want for a meal; but at an early age, she had 
been left fatherless and motherlese—to look out 
and shift for herself in the world. Not being 
contented to sink down with the ignorant masses, 
and having quite an idea of educating herself, 
she found that she had something beside play be- 
fore her. But Miss Leonard worked well. At 
twenty-five (for it takes time to work these 
changes), she was a well-informed, genteel- 
appearing young lady, and but for a certain 
sharpness, which comes from bard contact with 
the world, and an occasional show of bitterness, 
which seldom finds a place in the hearts of the 
home-sheltered, one would not have suspected 
that her walks in life had led her in any other 
than the most refined circles. 

But now Miss Leonard had a fortune—a farm 
of some forty acres but a few miles removed 
from the pretty inland city of M——, among 
the hills of New Hampehire.. ‘‘ That farm,” 90 
wrote the legal gentleman who had managed her 
eccentric relative’s affairs, for years, “needed the 
immediate care of some one; and it was his ad- 
vice, to the young lady, that she\should take up 
her residence upon it at once.” 

Blessing her deceased uncle for his kind mem- 
ory of her (she hadn’t thought of him for years 
before), and dropping a few tears for something, 
she hardly knew what, Miss Fannie went about 
gathering up her little stock of movables which 
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heretofore had included her whole store of 
worldly goods. This was no great task. She 
had a box of books which must be carefully 
packed—a black silk dress which must be folded 
80 that it would not wrinkle—beyond this, there 
wasn’t much to care for. In a marvellously 
short space of time, she was on her way to 
M—, feeling a little lonely, perhaps, but 
strangely independent. 

‘Whether to laugh or cry, she did not know, 
when the coachman set her down at the door of 
her new home. She thought she had never in 
her life before looked upon so comical a house— 
one patched up in so many different styles, as 
though the builder had been intent upon pleasing 
@ score or more of persons, each one differing 
essentially from the other in taste. In front, 
there were large trees; and over the windows 
looking upon the road, ecraggly rose-vines and 
bushes hung, matted together in a solid mass of 
leaves. The front door, which she approached 
with some trepidation, had the appearance of 
being newly painted, and what to her was ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous, its color was bright yellow, 
which contrasted vividly with the sombre gray 
of the house. 

“The old people were making repairs,” she 
said to herself, smiling, as she raised the knocker 
and gave a heavy rap. 

The old people were a worthy couple who hed 
served her uncle for years, and who would look 
to her for a home—so said the legal gontleman— 
daring the remainder of their lives. 

“You are Mrs. Dearborn, I believe,” said 
Fannie to the old lady, as she made her appear- 
ance, “and I am Miss Fannie Leonard. I have 
oome to live with you.” 

So saying, Miss Leonard walked straight into 
the house, like one having a right. She had, 
indeed, and she was not timid. From that mo- 
ment, she was perfectly at home. 

The morning following, she went over the 
house. She was a neat, tidy personage hersclf, 
and consequently was not pleased with what she 
saw. She was a little nervous, too; and aa the 
old lady threw open doors and closets, displaying 
grimy paint in one direction, and cobwebs, dust 
and rubbish in another, she was obliged to exer- 
cise considerable selfccommand to keep from 
speaking her mind about it. But finally she did 
what was a great deal wiser—put on an old dress 
and went to cleaning. She looked at her hands 
two or three times first (-he had kept them very 
pretty and delicate, in spite of everything), but a 
second glance at the soiled paint determined her. 

Now that very afternoon, Miss Leonard met 
with asad mishap. She was cleaning paint in 
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what had been her uncle’s room, a quaint little 
place with a low, wide window reaching to the 
ground, at the back of the house, and as often as 
she wished to change the water in her basin, 
threw it ont upon a path that ran near by. The 
last basin of water she threw into some one’s 
face. She started back and chapped her hands. 

“Mr. Dearborn!” she exclaimed, trying to 
control her laughter. 

Looking out of the window for the space of 
half a moment, Miss Leonard saw her mistake. 
A stranger stood in the path, wiping the dirty 
water from his eyes and mouth. The young 
lady could not think ‘of a single word to say. 
But the gentleman remarked quietly, raising his 
eyes, “ Clean water next time, if you please.” 

“ Certainly, str,” answered Miss Leonard, sud- 
denly finding her tongte. 

She was too vexed to apologize, and so arch- 
ing her neck (this was a trick of hers), she 
tarned straight to her work again 

Tt was not long before Mrs. Dearborn came 
to her, saying that Mr. Cauldwell was in the 
sitting-room, and wished to see her. 

“ Mr. Cauldwell ?” repeated Fannie, blushing. 

“Yes, the gentleman who had helped work 
Her uncle’s farm for a number of years past. He 
wanted to see her abont it.” 

After this explanation, she was as ignorant as 
ever; but on entering the sitting-room, she was 
evidently a little wiser. This was the gentle- 
man whom she had treated to the contents of her 
wash-basin a few moments before. She returned 
his bow as coolly as she could, and seated her- 
self, waiting to hear what he had to say to her. 
But he did not seem in any hurry to tell his 
basiners. He waniered about from one subject 
to another, talking in a pleasant, easy way of 
this and that—of everything, in fact, Fannie 
thonght, but what he came to talk about. At 
lust, he hiteupon the farm. He would let his men 
carry it on for her, if she pleased, just as they 
had donc for years past for her uncle. 

“And how was that?” she asked. 

He smiled at the question, as though he 
thought it an exceedingly absurd one, but pro- 
ceeded to answer it with tolerable grace. 

Miss Leonard was piqued. He had the right 
of it, she knew. His drainage, explanation, and 
long harangue upon pasturing, together with a 
quantity of trash about potatoes, oars and corn, 
was like so much Greek to her. Bat she lis- 
tened to it very attentively, and bowed knowingly 
when he finished speaking. 

“ You understand, I suppose,?” he questioned. 

“<Q, yes!” Fannie answered, telling as big a 
lie as she possibly could. 
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“And what do you think of it ?” he continued. 

“That I wish it was all at the bottom of the 
Red Sea!” she wanted to say—for her brain was 
sorely puzzled. But instead, she thanked him 
as wellas she could for his kindness, and in- 
formed him that she thought she should be able 
to manage her farm herself. 

Mr. Cauldwell smiled again, and Miss 
Leonard thought to herself that he was the 
most disagreeable man whom she had met in all 
her lifetime. 

Now I pray the reader not to think my heroine 
a foolish or senseless girl; on the contrary, she 
possessed more than an ordinary share of com- 
mon sense. But somehow she haa aken it into 
her head that Mr. Cauldwell wished to advance 
his own interests, rather than hers ; this, coupled 
with the serious impression that he thought she 
was an ignoramus, decided her in the answer 
which she gave him. 

“If there is anything which I can do to assist 
you, I shall be pleased to do it,” Mr. Cauldwell 
said, rising to go. “My place joins yours, you 
may have been told.” 

Miss Leonard thanked him, but hoped that 
she should not be obliged to trouble him much. 
So ended the young lady’s first interview with 
her gentlemanly but alightly self-conceited 
neighbor. 

After this, she directed her attention to farm- 
ing. To relate her adventures as they occurred 
day after duy, would be to write a good-sized 
volume; but she was persevering, and did not 
rest until she had her spring’s work (it was late 
at any rate)done. This was accomplished some 
time in the summer. Her harvesting would 
come in the dead of winter, she concluded, with 
the men whom she hired to do her planting. 

But her greatest pride was in her garden ; and 
@ well-stocked one it was,too, full of cherry 
trees, currant-bushes and strawberries. What 
with watering and watching and weeding it, it 
grew to be the finest garden in town; this, in 
fact, was because Mr. Dearborn was one of the 
best of gardeners, although Miss Leonard fiat- 
tered herself to the contrary. In the meantime, 
Mr. Cauldwell watched her with curious eyes. 
He had never before in his life met with so 
strange and so self willed a young lady. Al- 
though she amused him, he could not help 
admiring her indomitable perseverance and 
independence. 

But a cloud came gradually upon Miss Leon- 
ard’s mind. This was the cloud: Mr. Cauld- 
well's hens scratched in her garden. They had 
had that privilege for years, and good Mr. Dear- 
born did not think that it could be restricted. 
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“Mr. Cauldwell must shut up his hens,” Miss 
Leonard said, closing her pretty mouth firmly 
together. 

Consequently Mr. Cauldwell was soon in pos- 
session of a neatly written note which informed 
him as politely and decisively as possible, that 
his hens must be kept at home. He did not 
reply to it. This angered Miss Leonard con- 
siderably. 

“Of course he thought I was not worth his 
notice!” she said, curling her pretty lip. ‘“ But 
if he did not shut his hens up, she’d—” 

She concluded the sentence with a significant 
nod of her head. 

The next day, the hens scratched in her gar- 
den as usual. Seeing them from her window, 
she bade Mr. Dearborn bring her hie gun. It 
was arusty, good-for-nothing old fusee, and #0 
heavy, that she could hardly raise it. But she 
took aim at the flock of hens, and while they 
were scattered in one direction, the old gun 
kicked her in another. Such a fiying and 
cackling as there was! But above all this, there 
sounded in Miss Leonard’s ear a peal of hearty, 
manly laughter. Mr. Cauldwell had been 
watching the whole performance through the 
fence. Looking about her, she saw that the 
leader of the flock was lying dead among the 
cucumber vines. She came to a resvlution 
instantly. She would toss him ‘over the fence. 
This she did with considerable force, and it fell 
at Mr. Cauldwell’s feet. 

“Thank you!” was his cool answer. 

“ You are quite welcome, sir,” retorted Miss 
Leonard, walking away. 

Two hours later, her neighbor made his ap- 
pearance at the kitchen door with a well-dressed 
fowl in his hand. 

“He hoped Miss Leonard would accept it,” 
he said. “He thought it would be very palat- 
able. He believed Mrs. Dearborn was a rare 
hand at cooking chickens,” 

Miss Leonard laughed, in spite of herself. 
She was amused, troubled and vexed. In an 
undertone, she gave vent to her feelings in a curt 
French sentence. 

Mr. Cauldwell was quick of hearing. In the 
same tone and languago, he answered her. 

“Tit for tat,” thought Fannie,” her cheeks 
flushing. “She wished that that odious Mr. 
Cauldwell would stay at home, though. He 
was the pest of her life’ But she eaid “she 
hoped he would call upon Mrs. Dearborn or her- 
self, whenever he wished anything done in the 
cooking line. She should think it would be 
very disagreeable for a gentleman to prepare his 
own meals.” 
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Mr. Cauldwell opened his eyes very wide. 
‘Was it possible that Miss Leonard thought he 
did his own cooking ?—he, a gentleman who 
could count his possessions by thousands? His 
pride was aroused. He was too indignant, for a 
moment, to answer; and too indignant, by far, to 
correct the impression which she seemed to 
have. 

“He thanked her, and would remember her 
promise. He presumed he should be pleased to 
test its genuineness by-and-by.” 

This he said, looking her straight in the face. 
Miss Fannie winced. There was so much insin- 
uated in his quiet, deep tone! 

For the next week, the young lady avoided 
herneighbor. She did not know why—it was a 
sort of instinct with her. At the expiration of 
the time, she received a note from him, asking 
her over to his house to tea. She did not wish 
to go, but had no excuse for declining his cour- 
teous invitation ; consequently, she was obliged 
to accept. 

What a polite host was Mr. Cauldwell! How 
attentive and pleasant he was! How admirably 
his household affairs were conducted, and in 
what perfect taste was everything arranged about 
the house! Cook his own meals indeed! Miss 
Leonard smiled at the mischievous insinuation, 
as she sat before his sumptuously-spread table. 
Her own looked plainly and poorly, in com- 
parison with it. 

After tea was served, Mr. Cauldwell sang and 
played to her. He did this, as though conscious 
of his superior performance—for he could not 
help knowing what every person was so soon 
assured of. But Fannie was piqued by his man- 
ner. Did he think her a novice? Did he sup- 
pose that she had never seen a piano before? 
Evidently so, by the way that he tarned from it 
when he had finished playing. Now Fannie was 
no mean performer, and she had a voice as 
sweet, rich and clear as 8 song sparrow. She 
could not brook Mr. Cauldwell’s apparent slight. 

“You have gratified me exceedingly, sir,” she 
said, bowing and stepping towards the piano. 
“ Let me endeavor to repay you.” 

‘There was a wide-awake flash to her eyes, as 
she said this—a pretty arching of her white, 
slender neck. Mr. Cauldwell turned around 
with evident surprise. 

“He knew that Miss Leonard could fire a 
gun very well,” he said, “but he was not aware 
that she was a musician.” 

She did not answer him, but touching the 
keys of the piano with her light, skilful fingers, 
ran through a difficult opera song with the most 
perfect correctness. Then she ran off into a 
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sweet old melody, and let her voice out, soft, 
clear, trilling and birdlike. For weeks she had 
not sang before, and her voice was in perfect 
tone. Now it rioted in its sudden freedom. 

“T like that,” Mr. Cauldwell said. “ You are 
more than repaying me, Miss Leonard; you are 
making me your debtor. 

What was the gentleman about to say, that 
the young lady should so rudely interrupt him 
with—“Let us try to sing together, Mr. 
Cauldwell ?” 

“Certainly,” he answered, biting his fall 
under-lip. 

Miss Fannie Leonard went home that night in 
@ pet, after all. She declared to herself, in 
secret, that for the future she would avoid her 
neighbor, steadily and perseveringly. A suspi- 
cious conclusion for her to come to! Whether 
a wise one or not, I leave it for some one else to 
determine. 

The next day Miss Leonard’s cattle made sad 
havoc with Mr. Cauldwell’s corn. He wrote 
her a note informing her of the fact. She put 
on her bonnet, and went over to see him about 
it. She carried her purse on her arm. 

“She could pay for the damage they had 
done,” she said to herself. 

Mr. Cauldwell was astounded. “He did not 
sell his corn-fodder in any such way,” he said, 
laughing. “He should shoot her cows, if she 
did not keep them at home,” he added, 
roguishly. 

“She hoped he would do so; but she should 
not be as generous as he had been—that was, 
she should not present him with his game!” 

“That would not be very generous, after all,” 
he retorted, laughingly, “since he had no cook. 
“And thet made him think of her promise. 
Didn’t she tell him that she would cook for him 
whenever he wished her to ?”’ 

She was caught there. Dear me, how she 
blashed over it! Mr. Cauldwell was not at all 
merciful; he went on talking, regardless of her 
blushes. 

“He had come to the conclusion that they 
would do well to work in partnership. He 
thought her a very poor farmer—he was sure he 
was a poor housekeeper, and—” 

* She made an effort to slip past him out of the 
door, as he said this, but he caught her hand. 

“How shall it be?” he asked, holding her 
firmly. 

Fannie hung her head, and tried to get away. 

“Answer me, if you please. I am quite 
serious,” Mr. Cauldwell said. ‘ Yes or no ?” 

Now Fannie liked this odd neighbor of hers 
exceedingly, and so she made tho wise answer 
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that she should have made, and that too without 
hesitation—“ Yes!” 

I have heard since that they are a model 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. Cauldwell. So ended 
Fannie Leonard’s farming! 





LEARNING TO SWIM. 


The best plan fur learners, whether in fresh or 
salt water, is to attach a cord to a tree, or boat, 
or the machine; or, if these are not available, 
get a companion to hold the end of the cord on 
shore. ith this cord tied round the arm or 
waist, let the beginner walk out till the water is 
up to his chin, aud then turn round and face the 
shore. He may even then back out a little 
farther, when he will find the force of the water 
taking him off his legs, and he will then find no 
difficulty in making a few strokes, even at the 
first aiempt. In fact, by holding the head well 
up, which necessarily expands the chest, he will 
find he cannot help himself from swimming, or 
rather floating; and by gently thrusting out, 
and drawing in the hands and feet, exactly in 
imitation of the movement of a frog in the water, 
he will accomplish more in two or three days 
than in as many weeks with the corks or blad- 
ders—that is, he will have more confidence in 
himself, and know more of the power of the 
water to sustain him on its surface. A better 
knowledge even of this he will have by keeping 
his back to the shore till out in deep water as fur 
as he can go, then throwing back his head, ex- 
panding his chest, making, as it were, a carve 
with the back, and allowing the to float out- 
ward and from under him, he will find that his 
companion on shore could draw him completely 
in without sinking. A few such experimenss, 
and then he might, by the gentle action of the 
hands and feet, work himself on shore. With 
the cord, the young beginner will have no fear, 
saving for a few mouthfuls of water, and these 
he will not care about so long as he learna to 
swim.—. fournal, 





STUDENTS AND BOOKS. 


Dr. Nott, of Union College observes, that he 
can always tell the young men who are to make 
their mark in the world, if he can only see then 
return from a visit to the College Library, 
which is only open once a week. “If,” says he, 
“ I saw a man leaving the library with five or six 
books under his arm, I would say to myself, 
there goes « mental glutton, he will read, mark, 
but not inwardly digest, and the consequence is, 
he is very likely to have mental dyspepsia ; the 
mind, endeavoring to acquire too much, strains 
itself and becomes weakened.” On the other 
hand, he says, “If I see a young student taking 
but a smalt book from the library, and that he 
does not retarn there for seme time, I amsatiafied 
that he will satarate his mind with the intellect 
of the author, and not only gain all the knowl- 
edge in the book, but sharpen his perceptions and 
invigorate every faculty.” 

a 

There are three kinds of friends—friends who 
love you, friends who do not trouble themselves 
about you, and friends who hate you. 





WITCHES AND WITCHCRAFT. 


‘WITOHES AND WITOHORAFT. 

The belief in witchcreft is prevalent in most 
parts of England. Nearly every village and 

amlet has its witch. No malice is expressed, 
simply a dread of offending her, even uninten- 
tionally. The unfortunate beings supposed to 
have fallen under her evil influence are consid- 
ered marked and doomed; their friends still 
fearing to speak a word against the reputed author 
of the calamity. In many instances the be- 
witched ones leave their homes never to return, 
to avoid the misery resulting from a solitary life, 
so many of their own class, even their old com- 

nions, disliking to associate with them. I 

ve been in a village in the south of England 
where the second aon, « lad of thirteen, left 
his home, and gone to seek his fortune, for 
“hadn’t he had an evil eye cast on him, and 
couldn’t get on at all?” The poor mother, 
while mourning for the missing one, never 
doubted the truth of the matrer, hut considered 
it “mighty unlucky.” This belief not only 
exists among the very poor and more intelligent 
laborers, but even many of the better class of 
farmers, and occasionally thoroughly educated 
members of the higher ranks of society are in- 
fected with it. The latter, however, invariably 
admit that “cases,” as they term them, have 
never been known to occur in their icular 
comment: In some instances the belief a 
pears hereditary, a plague-spot that can never 
washed away. Woe boast of being “the latest 
seed of time,” we “cry down the past,” we talk 
of the omnipotence of science and philosophy ; 
and well that we can do so. Butis it not strange 
that, in spite of all this real or fancied progress 
—in spite of our nineteenth-century refinement 
and civilization—this demon of superstition still 
remains, lurking in every corner of our land, 
crushing the minds of its victims in the broad 
and open day ?—Once a Week. 





MAKING LOVE. 


There is no such process as making love. The 
article cannot be manufactured. It is the spon- 
taneous growth of the heart. Or rather, it 
springs from a spiritual seed planted in a warm 
material soil, and is half a pussion flower, and 
half a heavenly exotic. As the soul survives the 
body, so the divine essence of love survives its 
passional instinct. This is always the case where 
the sentiment is genuine. Bat, unfortunately, 
spurious iove is as common as spurious money, 
and as frequently passes current. Many men 
fancy themselves deeply in love, who huve not 
the slightest idea of what the feeling, in its 
purity and plenitude, really is. Such persons 
mistake mere passion for affection. Their love, 
asthey call it, lacks the divine leaven. It is 
coarse, selfish, unregulated, and being wholly “ of 
the earth, earthy,” is sure to be ephemeral. No 
true woman was ever made permanently happy 
hy such love as this ; but, ulas! how many place 
faith in it, and after giving in exchange for it all 
the wealth of their hearts, find too late that they 
have made a blind and thriftless bargain— 
Truman. 

ore 
BLUSHING. 


Sin should be seen to blush through Virtue’s cheeks, 
Mingling the rose and lily. Proctor. 





THE TRIAL BY FIRE. 
{ 


[onzserrat.} 
EVENING. 





BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 





‘'The sun goes down in the crimson west 
To his bed of purple and gold, 
And the amber clouds cover his face 
With many s gorgeous fold. 
Above his head is a sea of light 
Tinged with every royal hue, 
And it filckers and burns in the crown of light, 
As the daygod says adieu. 


‘Then through this glorious crown of light 
Out ‘tween the golden bars, 

Unsullied as on earth’s first night, 
Gleam forth the silver stars. 

‘Then high upon the mountain's crest 
Glows forth a silver line, 

‘As the queen of night rolls up behind 
‘The darkly-crested pine. 


Now the night-winds from their mountain caves 
Sigh through the forest leaves, 

‘Waking « note on each tiny harp 
That hangs mid woodbine wreaths. 

‘The silver mists come curling up 
From the peaceful, sleeping lake 

That lays out beside the mountain steep, 
Fringed roand with hagel brake. 

Thus when eve has come adown, 
Ia our glorious summer time, 

Happy ’s the man who can lay down to rest 
Neath his own toll-planted vine. 





[onrarmat } 
THE TRIAL BY FIRE. 


BY EDWIN 8. MACDONALD. 





Over two centuries ago, a young German be- 
longing to a pious and respectable family, entered 
Wurtzburg for the express purpose of studying 
foreign languages, in which branch of study he 
wished to perfect himself, in order, as he hoped, 
to be qualified, at some future day, to filla pro- 
fessor’s chair in one of the colleges already estab- 
lished in Germany. His name was Heinrich von 
Kepler. Tall, finely-formed and handsome, 
Heinrich bore away the palm of physical beauty, 
as he soon did of intellectual culture, from among 
his stadious but heavy countrymen ; often ex- 
citing their envy for one, and their unavailing 
efforts to rival him in the other. 

But while they smoked and drank beer, and 
pursued their misty speculations in philosophy 
and their visionary, dreamy theology, Heinrich 
was advancing in brilliant and rapid progression, 
beyond them all; outstripping his teachers and 
exciting wonder and admiration in those who 
looked at him standing on a height which they 
never hoped to reach. 
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His window, in the 
Wisner’s house, showed a bri; 
ple retired for the night, and; 
flame was visible long before { 
sleepy watchman was just goil 
night’s vigil. 
his animated countenance and brilliant conver- 
sational powers won for him troops of friends, 
whenever he was induced to make one of a 
party. 

Many an anxious mother, dwelling upon the 
reputed wealth and respectability of the von 
Keplers, would gladly have welcomed the hand- 
#ome and talented youth to a nearer relationship ; 
and many a Julia, Caroline or Serena would have 
smiled a blushing assent to any important ques- 
tion he might have asked respecting the state of 
the affections. But in vain. Heinrich’s heart 
had long since made its election. 

Bertha Wisner, the widow's only child, had 
become strongly attacted to the young student, 
who formed a part of her mother’s houschold. 
She had never known a brother’s love, but the 
gentleness and sweetness of one who knew s0 
tauch toward the simple and guileless maiden, 
had made a deep impression on her heart, and 
she fancied that she felt for him a sister’s affec- 
tion. Upright and honorable, Heinrich obtained 
her mother’s consent, and then revealed his own 
love for Bertha. 

So much happiness, the artless girl had not 
counted upon. She could not believe that it 
would last. She remembered her mother’s tran- 
sient dream of domestic bliss, of which she had 
often told her—the terrible and sudden death to 
which the husband of a few short months was 
doomed ; and Bertha’s anxious heart and timid 
spirit seemed to shadow forth her own destiny in 
dreary similitade to Madam Wisner’s. To Hein- 
rich and her mother, there appeared something 
strange and unnatural in this dread of the futare. 
The lover did not doubt that it was real; but he 
earnestly entreated her to conquer so fruitless an 
anxiety, and let time bring its shadows as it 
might. 

“It isin vain, dear Heinrich,” she would say ; 
“ever since I have begun to love you, this mor- 
tal dread has been upon me, turning my dearest 
joys into mournfal spectres. I am continually 
haunted by images of unrevealed horror. When 
I part from you at night, I feel a dreary fore- 
boding that the morning will find our separation 
final; and when I wake, I find my pillow wet 
with tears which Ihave shed during the brief 
season in which I sleep.” 

Imagining that their quiet and lonely life had 
something to do with the state of her nerves, 


He went seldotnvw-wucrety,; out ~~~ 
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Heinrich besought Madam Wisner to send for 
some dear friend of her daughter; and, accord- , 
ingly, withont Bertha’s knowledge, she invited a | 
young and lively schoolmate whom her daughter 
dearly loved, to make her a visit. Hienrich also 
requested his younger brother to come to him ; 
feeling that his gaiety of heart might win Bertha 
from her sadness. 

Wilhelm obeyed his summons, and Caroline 
Hartz arrived atthe sametime. During the day, 
the party made frequent excursions, and the 
change seemed beneficial to Bertha ; but at night, 
when Heinrich went to his room and sat down 
to his books, Bertha sat at her window from 
which the busy student was visible ; she watched 
the dark shadows in the quadrangular court, 
which even his bright. light could not quite dis- 
pel, and fancied that foes were lurking near her 
beloved. 

If it be true, as the Scottish seer declared, that 
“ coming events cast their shadows before,” we 
must pity and not condemn the loving little 
maiden ; for, late one evening, when watching 
those dismal shadows made by the projecting 
wall, and magnifying their number to many 
more, she believed that she saw tangible forms 
and heard andible voices, belonging to human 
beings. It did not alarm her so much as had 
the phantoms of her own imagination ; but still 
she was chained to the apot. Relying upon the 
obscurity in which she sat, she gently opened 
the lightly framed window, and heard some one 
say softly, ‘There, that is he! no doubt he is at 
his infernal incantations now. Let us surround 
this part of the house, and catch the wizard at 
his unhallowed work.” 

Benumbed with terror as she was, Bertha had 
yet presence of mind enough to leave her room, 
cross that of her mother, and tap at Heinrich’s 
door. He opened it instantly, and she told her 
errand. Feeling that her old terrors had only 
reached a new point, he tried to induce her to 
return and attempt to sleep; but her fears now 
were so genuine, and so different to her ordinary 
ones, that he was more disposed to sympathize 
with her. 

“ Pray, pray extinguish your light, Heinrich !” 
she said, almost breathless with her emotion. 
“They will see your shadow on the ceiling. 
Come to my room, for Ged’s sake. Mother, 
awake! Heinrich is in danger!” And, by 
snatches, she repeated what she had heard. 

A rude battering at the house door convinced 
her auditors that this at least was not a phan- 
tom—and, notwithstanding her frantic appeal, 
Heinrich insisted on answering it in person. He 
descended, leaving her almost Lifeless on the 
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floor. By this time, his brother and Caroline 
Hartz were assembled in Heinrich’s room, and, 
by their exertions, Bertha was restored. She 
persisted, after she recovered, in going down to 
her lover, and they watched her as she stole 
softly to the door where he waa still parleying 
with the strangers, and stood by his side. He 
felt her gentle touch upon his arm, and said, 
“ Bertha, darling, these men accuse me of—what 
do you think ?—of Witchcraft. Would you be- 
lieve that a quiet, orderly student like myself 
would be suspected of that ?”” 

“Pardon me, young gentleman, it is those 
very studies that have sealed your doom. We 
have every reason to believe that your constant 
and protracted night studies have been with a 
view of obtaining a knowledge of the black art. 
Your known practices condemn yeu.” 

This was uttered by a respectable-looking man 
whom Heinrich remembered to have seen in the 
vicinity of the lawyers’ offices, and whom he had 
supposed to be an officer of the courts. He was 
accompanied by several other individnals, of 
whom he seemed to be the delegated spokesman. 
Among them was one in the garb of a prieat, 
who kept repeating Latin phrases, expressive of 
holy horror and unmitigated detestation of a 
wretch whom he denounced as the devil’s own. 

Heinrich, who really could not believe himself 
in danger, although aware that such things had 
been, atill maintained his stand with Bertha lean- 
ing on his arm, trembling with the force of her 
emotion. All the terrible forebodings which she 
had so long struggled with, seemed about to be 
realized. 

Apparently divining the nature of the tie ex- 
isting between the two, the individuals composing 
this strange party incladed Bertha in their de- 
nunciations. ‘They demanded access to Hein- 
Tich’s private room, which, with eyes flashing at 
their presumption, he refused ; buton Wilhelm’s 
representation that the unpretendiag nature of 
his studies, and the absence of all mystery in his 
apartment, might best convince them of their 
error, he determined to allow them to enter and 
preceded them with the lamp, accompanied by 
all the family who now appeared, fully attired. 

A celestial globe and other astronomical appa- 
ratus, some drawings of Saturn and his rings, 
an old book on sorcery which Heinrich had found 
among several belonging to Madrym Wisner’s 
father, and had unfortunately transferred to his 
own room, constituted sufficient proof that the 
Black Art had, at least, one or two votaries in 
this room ; and the convalsive clinging of Bertha 
to her lover convinced the party that Heinrich 
and Bertha were the guilty ones. They were 
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hurried off amidst the shrieks of the mother and 
Caroline, while Wilhelm von Kepler vowed re- 
venge apon those unprincipled scoundrels who 
disturbed honest people in their beds—not doubt- 
ing that his brother would receive fall justice 
with the morning light. 

It is painfal to record the saffermgs of the 
devoted lovers at this period. They were denied 
an interview, even in the presence of their ac- 
cusers, Their friends were not permitted to see 
them ; so that the anguish of the mother, and the 
equal misery of the good von Keplers who were 
sent for immediately, cannot be described. A 
trial was pretended, but every circumstance was 
wrested into evidence of guilt. Before long, 
others were arrested, equally the victims of a 
terrible superstition; a superstition, in fact, 
which destroyed the lives of more than one han- 
dred individuals in the space of two years in 
Wartzburg elone; among whom were fourteen 
vicars, several counsellors, children, and the wife 
of a man distinguished for his large size, herself 
being the handsomest woman in Wurtzbarg. 

Daring Heinrich’s imprisonment, he found 
means to communicate with Wilhelm by a note 
written with a nail upon a smooth pine stick. 
It was written in acipher which only the brother’s 
understood, and had been the amusement of their 
boyhood. The stick was thrown to Wilhelm 
from a window to the street where he had been 
watching for some sign from Heinrich ; and the 
answer was given by tan almost imperceptible 
gesture on the part of the brother. 

The fatal Friday on which the accnsed must 
confess or die, approached. Friday seemed to be 
the day on which most of them confessed. The 
death trial was to be by fire. If any passed 
through that ordeal, unscorched, they were in- 
nocent—#o said the judge. It was as fair a way 
as that which was decreed to be passed through 
by water, where the poor victim was sure to die, 
guilty or not. If he or she did not sink, it wae 
witchcraft that prevented. Death was certain, 
either way. 

Meantime, Bertha, the poor girl! who had 
died a thousand deaths from her terrible fore- 
bodings of evil, had settled down into a wonder- 
ful calm which was as mysterious as her former 
state. It was not insensibility—it was the com- 
pesure of resignation. Her mother—there was 
the only pang. But aside from this, there was a 
serene happiness in the thought of dying with her 
beloved. Tho pain—the agony ofsuch a death— 
for her accusers took good care to hold up its 
horrors before her—was dreadful perhaps to think 
of, in its intensity of suffering; but then it was 
brief ; and if she could but look on Heinrich’s 
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face until she died, it would be sweet. Already 
her slender form was attenuated to almost death» 
like thinness. Her face, over which her sofb, 
fair hair hang in damp, clinging curls, was white 
and pure as alabaster; her hands almost trans- 
parent in their whiteness, and her lips were pale 
as the lily ; yet an ineffable sweetness and beauty 
were still hers, which might seem to have disarm- 
ed her enemies. 

She wore the same white robe which she had 
on when taken from her home; and its very 
spotlessness, to which no stain had come, during 
that dreadfil week, only convinced the super. 
stitious people that she had some marvellous 
agency at work which kept it pure and white. 
She uttered a joyful cry when Heinrich was 
brought out and placed near her before the awful 
flames. They were the last of many who had 
been led forth. The crowd had become almost 
eated with horrors; and the most zealous among 
them began to grow weary of the horrid scene. 

One man who had not been noticed before, 
seemed now to take an active part, and the rest 
fell back and allowed him to go on as he chose. 
Approaching near the fire, just as the prisoners 
were forced toward she flame, he scattered into it, 
unseen, while all eyes were turned upon the vic- 
tims, something which caused a dense smoke to 
arise, stitling and blinding. In the confusion 
that ensued, they who held the prisoners forsook 
their hold. Heinrich and Bertha felt themselves 
grasped by invisible hands and borne away as 
with an irresistible force; and the smoke still 
continued to ascend in dense volumes between 
them and the crowd. When at length it cleared 
away, the victims were nowhere to be seen, but 
the general impression was that they had perish- 
ed and their bodies had been destroyed; al 
though there were some who persisted in declar 
ing that the Evil One had appeared bodily, and 
rescued his followers after throwing brimstone 
upon the flames. 

Wilhelm bad not dared to act this part himeelf, 
as he 60 nearly resembled his brother; but a 
strong, active serving man, who had accompanied 
the von Keplers to Wurtaburg, had readily ua- 
dertaken to procure the material which Heinrich, 
in his note, had recommended to be nosed, and 
had fearlessly thrown it, at the exact moment 
upon the flames. 

Long before the crowd dispersed, a carriage 
and four passed unquestioned through the gates 
of Wurtaburg, and within its cartained hiding- 
place, Heinrich was holding in his arms the death- 
like figure of Bertha and their brave deliverer 
was seated beside them. Homeward bound! 
To the beloved home of his childhood, Heinrich. 
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was bearing his half-dead bride. The rest of the 
relatives did not dare to join them, lest their sud- 
den disappearance from Wurtzburg might awaken 
suspicion ; but one day, at broad noon, the elder 
von Kepler and his wife, with Wilhelm and Ber- 
tha’s mother, all dressed in deep mourning, as if 
for the loss of their nearest and dearest, were con- 
veyed out of the city. They who had almost 
doubted, were now convinced that the friends, at 
least, believed them dead. ‘‘ Even-handed jus- 
tice”? was appeased, and the pious detectors of 
witchcraft thought they had really done God ser- 
vice in ridding the world of such beings. 





One more journey did Wilhelm von Kepler 
make to Wurtzbarg; bat this also was in secret, 
for he had learned to dread a place where wrong 
and error were baptized by different names; and 
this time, he returned, accompanied by Caroline 
Hartz, on a visit to Bertha, who was now restored 
to health and happiness—the beloved wife of 
Heinrich. From this visit, she did not return ; 
nor indeed did either of the von Keplers ever again 
visit a scene fraught with such fearful recollec- 
tions, and Caroline was an orphan, without ties 
to recall her to Wurtzburg. ‘Ihe want of relation- 
ship was however fully supplied, not long after, 
by her marriage with Wilhelm von Kepler. 

Unclouded happiness is not to be expected in 
this life; but it seemed as if the rule waa sus- 
pended in the case of the two escaped prisoners ; 
for they lived to a green old age, surrounded by 
children and children’s children, to whom the 
story of the trial by fire was often repeated. Old 
Haupner, their deliverer, who had actually risked 
his own life in the uncertain hope of saving theirs, 
was an honored inmate of their home ; regarding 
Heinrich and his wife with a species of adora- 
tion. Indeed, he attributed their deliverance, 
not s0 much to his own skill and activity in 
raising so powerful an agent, a8 to the angelic 
nature of Bertha who had, as he declared, passed 
through the ordeal of fire without the smell of the 
flame upon her white robes. 

Toward the close of the seventeenth century, 
the world began to cease from degrading itself 
by these foolish and wicked superstitions; yet 
solitary instances crept into being, even amidst 
the enlightenment of the eighteenth. Previous 
to the eighteenth, the number of victims, from 
the date of Pope Innocent’s bull, exceeds one hun- 
dred thousand! And thisin Germany alone. In 
Switzerland, a witch was burnt in the latter part 
of the last century—less, indeed, than seventy- 
five years ago. And these marders were sanc- 
tioned hy learned judges and even ministers pro- 
fessing the doctrines of the blessed Saviour ! 
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“Ban! the very name of this upstart makes 
the blood in my veins boil. And yet he, with 
his mean tribe daily walk the halls which kings 
have trod.” 

“ Know you not, good Antoine, that this very 
day, the office of consul has been conferred upon 
Napoleon for life, and that he has the privilege 
of naming his successor ?”” 

“ Parbleu! Do I know what all Paris knows ? 
Consul for life! Pierre, what if his life should 
be a short one?” 

“Ha! I know what you mean, Antoine. But 
remember, your own life would last bat a mo- 
ment longer. Besides, it is not possible for you 
to approach him; he keeps a wary lookout on all 
sides with those restless eyes of his. He is no com- 
mon man, Antoine, and he who rids France of 
him, does a noble deed.” 

“ True, Pierre, it must be done, and yet not 
with steel. Let us take Bianca into our counsels. 
Ihave noticed that she schemes readily when 
others despair. These Italians are as quick to 
conspire, as the French are to fight.” 

“Can she be trusted?” asked the other, 
thoughtfally. 

“I will answer for her with my life,” was the 
ready reply. 

As he spoke, he touched a small silver bell, 
which gave forth a sweet, musical sound. 

The apartment in which the disguised royalists 
thus took counsel, was a moderately sized one, 
but handsomely farnished. Much which it con- 
tained was rare and quaintly carved, betraying - 
former gentility. The occupants were men in 
the prime of life, both Frenchmen, but differing 
much in manner and appearance. The eldest, 
the one who had been called Antoine, was dark, 
restless, keen-eyed, bearing in his face the marks 
of an impatient, haughty spirit, which would not 
brook aught of insult, and which would work 
out its own ends against all obstacles. The 
other, Pierre, was younger, fairer, more care- 
fully dressed than his companion, but with less 
of character expressed in his face. 

Scarcely had the last tinkle of the bell died 
away, when the curtain at the further end of the 
apartment was pushed aside, and a woman ad- 
vanced slowly towards the occupants of the room. 
She might have been thirty, and yet she scarcely 
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looked that age, so tall and superbly formed was 
she. Hair of midnight blackness was carelessly 
yet gracefully disposed about her head, and her 
eyes, of the same hue, shot forth quick, impa- 
tient glances, which clearly betrayed her Italian 
origin 

“ Bianca,” spoke Pierre, “ Antoine and I were 
holding an important conference, and we desired 
your aid, knowing that you could be trusted.” 

“ Traly I shall be glad toserve you,” respond- 
ed the girl; ‘but you must tell me how I am to 
do 80.” 

Pierre looked towards Antoine. 

“ The truth ia,” said Antoine, thus appealed 
to, “there is a man in Paris, whom it is necessary 
to dispose of. I will not speak his name; -you 
know whom I mean. We cannot approach him 
closely enough either to stab or shoot him, and 
we must therefore devise other means to destroy 
him. Give us your aid, and you shall be richly 
rewarded ; betray us, and—” 

A significant glance towards the weapon he 
wore, enforced the meaning of his last sentence. 
Bianca laughed lightly, carelessly dropping, a8 
she did so, the comer of the window-curtain 
which she had been rolling up in her hand. 

“Ah, my good Antoine,” said she, “ twice 
since you have been speaking, I have had it in 
my power to betray you, without so much as 
speaking a word. See you those men yonder?” 

Neither Pierre nor Antoine needed a second in- 
vitation to glance from the window. Nothing 
was to be seen, however, but two individuals in 
plain citizen’s dress, walking upon different sides 
of the street, and apparently unknown to each 
other. 

“ You are mistaken, Bianca,” said Pierre, sink- 
ing back lazily into his seat, “ those are but good 
dull citizens.” 

Antoine looked around with a frowning face. 
“She is right ; they are the spies of Napoleon. 
But how do I know,” continued he, turning sud- 
denly to Bianca, “ that you have not already be- 
trayed us? A raised finger would be sufficient.” 

“ Monsieur must take my word for it,” replied 
Bianca, with flashing eyes. 

“Pardon. Such times make all suspicious of 
their dearest friends. But exercise your in- 
genuity, Bianca, and plan some deadly instru- 
ment that shall bring destruction surely and 
speedily.” 

“ Your command shall be obeyed,” anid Bianca, 
rising. “ By to-morrow night, when the consul 
holds his levee, it shall be in your power, and 
that withoat risk to yourself, to destroy him and 
those about him.” 

“Thanks, Bianca. Your woman’s wit is 
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more valuable than all our clumsy ideas heaped 
together. Pian but this instrument of vengeance, 
and your fature is made.” : 
There was no reply to this, save a haughty 
bend of the head, as Bianca swept from the room. 





Midnight had fallen upon the city. All Paris 
seemed slumbering qaietly ; but one who watched 
might see now and then a muffied figure stealing 
through the quiet streets, or a solitary light in 
some distant window, convincing proof that all 
did not repose tranquilly. 

In a lofty but plainly furnished room, sat the 
First Consul, surrounded by a few of those men 
whose brave hearts and iron muscles had already 
done, and were still to do him good service, both 
in the cabinet and in the field. 

In another part of the city, a far different 
scene was presented. Bianca the Italian sat 
communing with herself, scarcely heeding the 
passage of time. She had thrown herself upon 
a crimeon-covered lounge, and with her hands 
pressed sgainst her forehead, she plotted the de- 
struction of him, who at that very moment was 
plotting the destruction of thousands in new 
and glorious campaigns. The striking of the 
hour of one by the city clocks roused Bianca 
from her reverie. 

“ Yes, he shall perish, he, and all his people, 
and I will be the instrament of their destraction. 
Why should I hesitate? Has he not crossed my 
path and made my life unhappy? And yet, none 
of my proud name have ever stooped to stain 
their hands with crime. Let me think.” 

Another hour passed, and again Bianca roused 
herself, and walked acroes the room with a deter- 
mined face. 

“JT am resolved. The deed must be done. 
This man has made the grave of all my hopes 
through his mad ambition, and I will not 
scruple to end at once the career which opens 
upon him so brilliantly. I will rival those hero- 
ines ot old, who, putting on armor, went forth 
to battle, and fought for the lands of their birth. 
I will immortalize my name, not by deeds of 
warfare, but by the invention of a machine which 
shall be speedy and sure in its operation. O yes, 
and it shall be called the infernal machine, for 
nothing more infernal has yet been conceived of, 
than that which the brain of Bianca Cortesi has 
this night planned !” 

The black eyes flashed triumphently, as she 
touched a bell by her side. It was answered by 
a young girl, whose heavy eyes betokened that 
she had been just awakened from a profound 
slamber. 

“Tris late, Annette ; I will retire,” said Bianca, 
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without deigning to notice her attendant’s weary 
sppearance. 

The girl proceeded to do her mistress’s bidding, 
and then extinguishing the light, she stole softly 
feom the apartment, and all the dwelling was in 
darkness. 

’T was evening again. The First Consul held 
a levee, and a gay crowd thronged the ealoons. 
Many a one, since famous in history, walked 
those halls, little dreaming, perhaps, of the mag- 
nitade of those events which the future was to 
exhibit. The Firat Consul himself, whose aristo- 
cratic and dignified bearing made him appear a 
king, for whom the Tuillories was a fitting place 
of abode, lingered now in conversation with 
some dark-browed minister, or chatted gaily with 
some brilliant beauty, or oftener perhaps, steod 
by the side of his wife, the amiable Josephine. 

His sisters Pauline and Elise, his step-children 
Eugene and Hortense Beauharnais, were likewise 
well calculated to adorn the court of Napoleon, 
inasmuch as they were all @istinguished for 
beauty and amiability. The brave and gallant 
Ney, whose fate has been so often deplored, 

Soult, Murat, Bernadotte and the crafty Fouche, 
all were there, all of whom were destined to be 
immortalized with Napoleon. Madame Bona- 
parte occupied a small saloon at the end of the 
magnificent suite of apartments, and was sur- 
rounded by ladies, among whom Madame de 
Stael was conspicuous. Napoleon bad suffered 
himeelf to be drawn out from the throng by the 
wily Fouche who had some scheme to commu- 
nicate. The attention of the First Consul, how- 
ever, was suddenly attracted towards the small 
saloon, where a slight commotion exhibited itself. 
The ladies in that vicinity seemed to be crowd- 
ing about some object, and conversation appeared 
to havo ceased. 

For a few moments Napoleon watched the 
scene, and then, followed by Fouche, he walked 
slowly towards the small saloon. 

“ Ah, monsieur,” said Madame Bonaparte, as 
she saw him approaching, “‘ you aré the fortunate 
ownor of this mysterious box. These ladies will 
have it, it should belong to me instead of you.” 

Napoleon moved forward another etep and ex- 
smined the objeet which had attracted 80 much 
curiosity. ° It was an oblong box made of rose- 
wood, and richly inlaid, bearing the inscription : 

“To Napoleon Bonaparte, the First Consul.” 

« How came this to be brought here at this 
hour?” asked Napoleon. 

“T hardly know,” answered Josephino. “As 
far as I could comprehend the matter, the donor 
secmed to have made it a condition that it shoald 
be presented to you at thie time.” 
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“Ha!” uttered the consul, taking im witha 
glance of his eagle eye the face of every person 
in the room. “Who brought i?” again de- 
manded he. 

The question passed from lip to lip, bnt no 
satisfactory answer was obtained. It had made 
its appearance very mysteriously, and that was 
all that could be ascertained. With characteristic 
promptness, Napoleon was proceeding to fathom 
the mystery by opening the box, when Fouche 
restrained him. 

“Let me beg of you, sire, not to endanger 
your life by opening what after all may bea 
snare, set by your enemies for your speedy 
destruction.” 

Napoleon paused with his hand upon the lid. 
It was a critical moment, but after a little thought, 
he turned away, simply saying : 

“ You may be right, after all, Fouche. My 
life is mach too precious to be barterod away to 
satisfy an idle curiosity. Remove the box, and 
dispose of it as you will; you have had long ex- 
perience in such matters.” 

He turned away carelessly, and entered again 
into conversation, entirely forgetful in a few mo- 
ments of the mysterious affuir of the box. Nos 
80 Madame Bonaparte. Her eye had lost all its 
brilliancy, and her cheek had faded at the mere 
mention of danger. The attempts to assassinate 
Napoleon had already been too frequent, and 
what woman ever regards such a matter lightly ? 

At that very moment, Bianca Cortesi paced 
with clasped hands her apartment. 

“ Aha! the hour is past, and he and his wretch- 
ed minions no longer cumber the earth. He has 
gone elsewhere with his mad plottings. Strange, 
that I should atill have a spark of compassion 
for him who so ruthlessly sacrificed the lives of 
my nearest kindred, and made me an outcast 
from the land of my birth. And yet, now and 
then a strange pity crosses me—pity for that 
master-mind, for that glorious intellect which 
men 80 worship.” 

A quick, impatient knock at the door startled 
her. 

“Come in,” was the response. 

It was Antoine, looking flushed and weary. 

“Bianca, the scheme has failed, and we have 
but lost our labor. Napoleon has not opened the 
box, nor will he, for it is in the hands of Fouche.” 

“And what of that?” asked Bianca. “ Are 
you so easily discouraged?” And she surveyed 
him with flashing eyes. 

“Easily! Bianca, you drivememad! Tell 
me, what charm does the man wear, that out of 
every danger he should come unharmed ?” 

“Tis simply instinct, Antoine. But do not 
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despair. To-morrow it shall be so arranged that 
not even instinct shall preserve him.” 

“Thanks, Bianca. You are ever quick-witted, 
but if suspicion once falls upon us, we can call 
no day to-morrow. Let me know your plans to- 
night, and they shall be put into execution 
immediately.” 

“Peace !"’ said Bianca, sternly; ‘I will work 
my own way, or not at all. Rest you calmly, 
good Antoine, for this one night, and to-morrow 
your dearest wish shall be realized.” 

“ As you will, Bianca. I know you are to be 
trusted.” 
the room. 

“Ay,” mattered he, as he stumbled down the 
stairs, “to be trusted whilst my eye is on you, 
and my yood weapon hangs over you. No fur- 
ther, Bianca, will I trust you, or any other 
woman.” 

Another night fell upon Paris, a night long to 
be remembered, and whose events it was destined 
that history should record. It wasa clear, frosty, 
delightful evening, and not so cold bat that a 
brisk walk through the gay streets could be high- 
ly enjoyed. There were, however, but few Par- 
isians out, and the bright stars shone down on 
streets almost deserted. One thoroughfare, how- 
ever, must be excepted. Upon the sidewalk of 
one of the most noted streets was collected a 
little crowd of people, a quiet assembly, who 
talked in low tones, and nearly all of whom ap- 
peared to be listening attentively for eome ex- 
pected sound. At length a low, rambling noise, 
proceeding from some distant street, fell upon 
the ears of those who listened. 

“He comes! he comes!” muttered a man, 
over whom a long cloak fell like a shroud. 

“Who comes ?” asked another, who stood by 
the side of the first speaker. 

“ Tho First Consul, on his way to the opera- 
house,” was the reply. A moment after, he 
added: “’Tis a cold night, citizen;” having 
said which, he sauntered carelessly away from 
the other's vicinity. 

In the meantime, Bianca Cortesi was waiting 
with some anxiety to hear of the consummation 
of her work. 

“It cannot possibly fail now,” she murmared, 
as, arrayed in a garb that would defy observation, 
she stole down the stairs and stood outside the 
door which opened into the street. 

“ After all, it will not bring back to me Fiesco, 
who was killed in that cruel battle.” And as the 
remembrance of her loss came upon her so forci- 
bly, she leaned against the doorpost, whilst a few 
genuine tears found their way down her cheeks. 
In a brief space, however, they were dashed 
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‘aside. “No, I will not mourn,” she murmured, 
“pot at least whilo the man who lured him on to 
death still lives. But I hear no sound, not even 
a murmur, and I am growing impatient. An- 
toine assured me that the work would be speed- 
ily done ; but now I think it grows late. I will 
walk a few steps, and perehance I shall hear 
something ” . 

A step started her just as she emerged from 
her hiding-place. She shrank back, but not be- 
fore she had noted the tall figure of a man, who 
glanced at her curiously as he passed. Proceed- 
ing a few steps, he paused, and then slowly re- 
traced his way. As he re-passed Bianca, the 
moonlight distinctly revealed each face, and there 
was a simultaneous cry : 

“ Fiesco |” 

“ Bianca !” 

With a trembling hand, Bianca drew him up 
the narrow stairway, before daring to utter an- 
other word. Having gained a secure retreat, 
she looked at him long and earnestly. 

“ Where have you come from, Fiesco ?” 

“T have been wounded, Bianca—laying for 
months in a miserable hovel in Italy. Did the 
report that I was dead reach you ?” 

“ Alas, Fiesco, it is many months since I be- 
gan to mourn for yoa—months since I swore to 
take vengeance on Napoleon Bonaparte the First 
Consul.” 

“Hush, Bianca, nota word of him. Blame 
him not for what has happened. I love him—I 
idolize him. Whoever does him injury makes a 
deadly enemy of me.” 

Bianca grew pale, and began hastily to throw 
on the cloak of which she had just divested herself. 

“Where are you going, Bianca? It is too 
late for you to venture out.”” 

“ Too late!—O no, do not say 80. Perhaps 
the mischief is mot yet done. Come, we will 
hurry, Fiesco.” 

“Ido not understand you, Bianca. What 
mischief do you mean, and how are we to stop it ?”” 

“The First Consul is to be assassinated to- 
night,” whispered Bianca. “Come, Fiesco, it 
may not be too late.” 

Fiesco needed no second summons. He sprang 
down the stairs, followed by Bianca, and the two 
hastened up the street. As they neared the thor- 
oughfare already mentioned, a murmur reached 
their ears. 

“Bianca,” said Fiesco, sternly, clutching her 
arm till she cried with pain, “is this your work ? 
Have you dared plot against his life?’ ~ 

“For your sake, I have,” said Bianca, firmly. 

“Then woe be to you,” returned Fiesco. 

They were suddenly involved in a crowd, a 
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quiet crowd, with every face turned in one direc- 
tion. Every man in it was awaiting the ap- 
proach of the First Consal’s carriage, which was 
now near athand. Bianca sought frantically for 
Antoine, bat he was nowhere to be seen. The 
carriage had now arrived directly opposite the 
‘crowd, and in the clear moonlight, Bianca saw 
the arm of a man raised, as if in the act of 
throwing. Darting forward, she seized the arm, 
but it was too late. The infernal machine, com- 
posed of gunpowder, bullets and inflammable 
materials, had been thrown among the people, 
and not into the carriage of Napoleon, as had 
been intended. The aim of Antoine had been 
destroyed by Bianca’s grasp. A terrific explosion 
succeeded. Napoleon, who had observed, as the 
carriage neared this particular street, that a 
crowd had collected, having become suspicious 
from experience, had ordered his coachman to 
drive as rapidly as possible. It is owing to this 
circumstance that his life was preserved. As it 
was, many people were killed, and a number of 
houses were destroyed. The inventors of this 
atrocious machine perished by it. Had they 
lived, they would have been held in abhorrence, 
probably, even by the royalists. 

Fiesco the Italian escaped, and a devoted ad- 
mirer of Napoleon, followed his fortunes, until 
the latter was banished to St. Helena, when 
Fiesco returned to Italy and there died. Thus 
ended the tragedy of the twenty-fourth of De- 
cember, 1800. 





THE OLDEST MAN. 
The editor of the Cincinnati Times, while on 
& jaunt, recently, had his attention called toa 
venerable person, who, it was alleged, was prob- 
ably the oldest man in the United States. His 
name is Solomon Pangborn, who says he was 
born in the city of New York, then a small town 
of five or six hundred houses, in 1725. He is 
consequently 135 years old. Shortly after his 
birth, his father purchased a farm on the Mohawk 
River, not far from Fort Johnson, whither he 
removed. The old gentleman resides at Rising 
Sun, Indiana, where he has relatives in comfort- 
able circumstances. He complains that for the 
last year or two his health has been much im- 
paired, and that he is so old, medicine fails to im- 
prove his condition as it might in a younger per- 
son. He is perfectly resigned to live as long as 
God will permit him, but says that he would 
have met the fate common to mortality with a 
similar resignation many years ago. His sense 
of sight, as well as that of hearing, is mach im- 
paired, and he moves about with difficulty, al- 
though he still contrives to help himself, and 
uses neither crutch nor cane. 
——— 
PURITY. 
A it as hers 

Ts always ma even while it errs: 

As sunshine broken in the rill, 

‘Though turned aside, is sunshine still.—Moonz. 
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Of all the employments by which men get a 
living, it always struck us that that of a diver 
e most dismal and gloomy. What sights 
meet his gaze, as he gropes about in the darkling 
twilight of the hostile element in which he 
azards his life! An able writer says: “When 
the vessel has acttled down in a sandy bottom, it 
is preserved for many months from breaking up, 
and its position would be much the same as it 
would be when floating in calm water, if it be 
not lifted over by under-current drifts. The 
light, of course, depends upon the depth and na- 
ture of the bottom; but when there is ro chalk 
to give a milky thickness to the water, the diver 
pursoes his work in a kind of gloomy twilight. 
y the aid of this, he can see and feel his way 
round the ship; but when he ascends the di 
and then winds his way down into the principal 
cabin, he finds it pitch dark, and has nothing to 
guide him but his hands. ‘This is the most di 
cult, and yet the most frequent labor he has to 
encounter—the danger being that, in a large ves- 
sel, where the cabin stairs are deep, and the 
cabins are long and broad, he might get his air- 
tube twisted round some unfamiliar projection, 
and squeeze off his supply of life from above. 
In opposition such as this he requires all his 
nerve and self-possession, all his power of fecling 
his way back in the exact road that he came. 
“He may have got the precious casket, to 
which he has been. directed, in his arms—but 
what of that, if he die before he can find the 
staira? The cold, helpless masses that bump 
against his helmet, as they float along the lower 
roof over his head, are the decom: corpses 
of those who were huddled together when the 
ship went down, A few of these may be on the 
floor under his feet, but only when pinned down 
by an overturned table or fallen chest. Their 
tendency is ever upward, and the remorseless sea 
washes away the dead infant from its mother’s 
arms, the dead wife from the dead husband’s 
embrace. If the wreck be in the channel, the 
emall crabs are always beginning to fatten on 
thoir prey. The diver disentangles himself from 
this silent crowd, and ascends the silent stairs to 
the deck. The treasure he has rescued is hauled 
up into the attendant diving boat, and he returns 
again to renew his work. He seldom meets with 
an accident under the water—never, perhaps, 
with death ; and the chicf risk he runs is from 
getting some heavy piece of ship-lumber over- 
turned on his long train of air-pipe. Even in 
this he feels the sudden check and the want of 
air, gropes his way back to the obstruction, re- 
moves it, signals to his companions to be raised, 
and reaches the boat exhausted and alarmed, but 
not so much as to give up his place in the trade. 
His earnings mostly take the form of shares in 
what he recovers. If fortunate, his gains may 
be large—if unfortunate, they may be small; but 
no man can grudge him the highest prizes it is 
possible for him to win.” 


orn 


Fine sensibilit es are like woodbines, delight- 
ful doxurice of beauty, to ee around @ solid, 
upright stem of understanding ; but very poor 
things if, unsustained by strength, they are left 
to creep along the ground. 
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(onsemran.) 
KING AND PHEASANT. 





BY OlaRa augusta. 





Our home is a vine-wreathed cottage, 
Our life « sunshiny walk— 

Of toll at morning and nooning, 
Of rest at the twilight talk. 

We have neither gold nor silver 
Wo store in secret hoard ; 

‘We've not a rare or costly thing, 
To garnish our humble board; 

Yot we're the merriest, happiest twain 
In all old Barleyford. 


The king rides by in his chariot, 
His pages clad in blue; 
The glittering pomp of the cortege 
Is a pleasant thing to view. 
‘The ladies nod their coroneta, 
And amile with a haughty scorn, 
As out to the hunt in the morning 
‘They go while the dew’s on She thee; 
Bat I'd not exchange my life-lot 
With that of the noblest born. 


What reck we, love, of the flashes 
‘That fall from lampe of gold, 

Hung over the palace glories 
‘With gorgeous splendor cold? 

What value to us the wine stream 
Brimuing red o'er the silver cup? 

We've the lamps of heaven to look upon, 
‘That our Father's hand set up! 

And the crystal water of God’s own love 
When we break our bread to sup! 


‘The king and his jewelled ladies 
Hoar mass in a chapel grand, 
Draperied with allk and damask 
From many a rare old land. 
‘We knee! in the vast cathedral, 
‘Whoee dome is the bloe-arched skies; 
And the soft mosaic ‘neath our feet 
In made of violets’ eyes; 
And the thunder's the mighty organ volce 
That swells in the symphonies! 


The king {s lord of the country, 
His will the law of the land; 
Cities rise and fall at his pleasure, 
‘And life goes out at his hand! 
But we have a nobler empire, 
We rule with a mightier sway; 
‘We've the rich, ripe, burning bilse-world 
Of love all the blessed way— 
The Eden home of life's giory, 
Love's rainbow-garlanded day! 


‘The king may Joy in his greatness, 
Rejoice in bis banquet feast ; 

Our love is grand as the splendor 
‘That breaks o'er the drowsy east! 

We have Godward hopes to cheer us, 
High yearning dreams divine! 

We yleld up our lives’ rich fuliness 
On the altar of love's dear shrine; 

If there’s peace in this world of beauty, 
It dwells in my heart and thine! 





[onteray.] 


THE LOST BRACELET. 





BY MRS. 8. E. DAWES. 





“Do you really mean what you say, Miss 
Helen? Are you going to apply for the situa- 
tion of a seamstress ?” 

Yes, Susan, I have thought the matter all 
over, and have come to the conclusion that it is 
the best thing I can do for the present. You 
have been kind to give me a home s0 long, and 
Thave been very happy under the comfortable roof 
of my old nurse, but I cannot remain here a bar- 
den upon you any longer.” 

“ Pray don’t talk so, Miss Helen! I haven’t 
considered it a burden at all, to provide for you 
in your need. It has done my old eyes good to 
look upon you every day, and think how I used 
to carry you in my arms, and take the whole care 
of you, when your father lived in the great house 
yonder. Ah, Miss Helen, those were happy 
days for us all! and your sweet mother—God 
bless her !—how she used to fill the house with 
sunshine! What would she say, if she knew 
her only child was thinking of going out into the 
world to earn her living ?” 

“ Could I now hear her voice from among the 
angel band, methinks she would bid me shrink 
from no honest employment whereby I could 
gain a support.” 

“Ah well, Miss Helen, I suppose you know 
best! But it grieves me to the heart, to have you 
leave me for a life of toil. If you would accept 
of it, my humble home shall be your shelter as 
long as it is in my possession.” 

“Thank you, Susan! I feel grateful, in my 
utter loneliness, that one heart regards me with 
so much affection. I think, in my present cir- 
cumstances, I shall feel happier to gain a more 
independent living. But if I am sick, or in 
trouble, I shall come home to you, to pillow my 
head upon the faithful bosom where it has so 
often rested in my childhood.” 

When she had finished speaking, Helen 
Gardner, who during the above conversation had 
been preparing to go out, bade her old nurse a 
cheerful adieu, and went forth to answer an ad- 
vertisement for a seamstress she had seen in the 
morning’s paper. As the reader has become 
aware, her family were once in affluent circum- 
stances; but her father having been successful in 
two or three instances, embarked in speculation 
still more largely, and after a few turns of For- 
tane’s wheel, found himeelf forsaken by the 
fickle goddess, and his splendid fortune almost a 
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perfect wreck. His misfortuncs preyed upon his 
mind and impaired his health, and ere long he 
was numbered among the victims of consump- 
tion. A very small sum was left, for the sup- 
port of his wife and Helen; but the former be- 
coming, soon after his death, a confirmed in- 
valid, was obliged to draw upon the principal of 
her little property, to get herself the comforts 
which she needed. As she became weaker both 
in body and mind, Helen had the management 
of their limited means; and by strict economy, 
and most heroic self-denial, she managed to 
make it last until her mother was beyond the 
reach of earthly suffering. Her old nurse Susan 
insisted upon taking her home with her, and 
having really no other shelter, she accepted the 
generous offer with a gratefal heart. 

Helen soon reached the honse she was in 
search of, and found it a palatial residence in one 
of the most fashionable partsof the city. She 
had once been received at sach mansions asa 
visitor; and as she ascended the steps, the sud- 
den thought of the errand that had brought her 
there, made her grow sick at heart. But reso- 
lutely forcing back all the old memories, she 
gained strength to ring the bell, and was shown 
intq the presence of Mrs. Hastings, the mistress 
of the house, and her daughter Isabel. Both 
ladies were elegantly attired, but there was a cer- 
tain hauteur in their manner which strack Helen 
very unpleasantly. There was another inmate 
of the room, a young man of handsome appear- 
ance, bat in whose dark, piercing eye lurked 
so mach of evil, that Helen involantarily shud- 
dered as she felt his gaze fastened upon her. 
Mrs. Hastings expressed herself satisfied with 
her appearance and abilities, and so Helen en- 
gaged to enter apon her duties the next morning. 

“You have hired a splendid-tooking girl there, 
mother,” said Edward Hastings, as Helen de- 
parted. “Pray den’t be offended, Miss Isabel, 
but in my opinion she looks and acta the lady 
quite as much as yourself. I shall take care to 
ferm an early acquaintance with her.” 

“I don’t care to have you form the ac- 
quaintance of any servant whom I hire imto the 
house. If you regard my wishes in the least, 
you will have nothing to do with the seamstress 
Ihave just hired,” replied Mrs. Hastings ; while 
Isabel, indignant at that part ef the remark 
which applied to her, with a scornfal curl of the 
lip resumed her novel. 

Helen, in spite of ail her attempts at cheer- 
fatness, entered her new home with a sad heart, 
for an indefinite foreboding of evil in store 
for her seemed to haunt her. A small sitting- 
room was appropriated to her use, while sewing ; 
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and for the first few days, as no fault was found 
with her work, and she was left a great part of 
the time to herself, she began to think that she 
should like her situation, after all, very much 
better than she expected. She occasionally met 
the owner of the datk eyes, but as he always ad- 
dressed some civil remark to her and passed on, 
she thought perhaps she had at first formed too 
hasty a judgment of his charactor. 

One evening, after the rest of the fahily had 
gone to some place of amusement, Edward en- 
tered the sitting-room with a book. 

“By some chance,” he remarked, upon enter- 
ing, ‘“‘the fires down stairs have been allowed to 
get very low, and as it is quite cosy and warm 
here, I will read here awhile, with your 
permission.” 

Helen merely bowed assent, and handing him 
a chair, quietly resumed her work. Her visitor 
for some time seemed entirely abeorbed in his 
book; then closing it, he gradually drew her 
into conversation, and made himself so agreeable 
that when Helen sought her pillow that even- 
ing, she found herself wondering how she could 
have formed so unfavorable an opinion of Edward 
Hastings upon their first meeting. 

He saw with great satisfaction the favorable 
impression he had made, and muttered to him- 
self, as he retired : 

“She's a prize worth having, and no mistake, 
and will make a fine addition to my already 
numerous conqnests.” 

From this time forth, he embraced every oppor- 
tunity to be in the society of Helen, using all his 
arts to captivate her, and if possible, to win her 
love. She did not stop to analyze her feelings 
towards him—she only knew that she had come 
to look forward to his visits, how and then, to 
the little sitting-room, with more pleasure, per- 
haps, than she would care to own. . 

Helen managed to suit Mrs. Hastings and her 
daughter iu her work, and although sometimes 
stung to the quick by their haughty, overbearing 
manner towards her, yet she toiled bravely on, 
occasionally seeking the ready sympathy of her 
old nurse Susan, in whose humble home she was 
always sure of a welcome. The months sped 
on, and at length one afternoon, in the absence 
of the rest of the family, Edward sought her 
presence, and emboldened by tho flush of 
pleasure that suffused her face, as he drew a 
chair close to ker side, he poared into her ear the 
story of his: fove, and asked her to become his 
own. He urged his suit with all the eloquence 
he was master of, and Helen at length replied : 

“ There is one barrier to our union, which I 
think would be insurmountable; and that is, the 
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pride of your family. They treat me now in 
every respect ag a menial, entirely beneath them 
in standing ; and as your wife,’ I could not rea- 
sonably expect they would show me that respect 
which in that relation { should feel was my due. 

“ Excuse me, darlmg, but I think you have 
quite misunderstood my intentions. I asked 
you to become my own, and that you can do, 
without the services of a clergyman. You are 
beading a life of toil here, and hiding your glo- 
rious beauty im seclusion ; but comply with my 
wishes, and splendidly-furnished apartments, ele- 
gant dresses, and a life of ease awaits you. 
Leaving your situation hero upon some pretence, 
I will install you in @ palace home, and my fam- 
ily never need know of this alliance.” 

Daring this villanous speech, Helen grew 
deadly pale; but summoning all her pride to 
her aid, she rose and confronted him with all the 
dignity of exalted virtue. 

“You are right, sir—I have misunderstood 
your intentions; and as I never will comply 
with your base proposals, you will oblige me by 
leaving my presence instantly.” 

“Softly, my sweet one! you will think better 
of this by-and-by. I do not regret I have 
raised this little tempest of passion, for believe 
me—you look superbly now, with that erect 
form and flashing eye.” 

“Your insults are insufferable, and once for 
all, I assure you my decision is unalterable. I 
would rather live in the most humble apartment, 
and in the direst poverty, than in splendor with 
you, even though you saw fit to give me the 
name of wife. I have no words to express the 
utter loathing and contempt with which I regard 
you, and as you do not seem inclined to leave my 
presence, I shall leave yours.” ~ 

“Stay, Helen Gardner—you shall hear this 
before you go! Iam not wont to be thwarted 
in my plans, nor addressed in eo haughty lan- 
guage, by a poorsewing-girl. You shall rue the 
day you dared to defy me, and mark my words! 
I will yet have a sweet revenge for all this.” 

“‘As you please, sir! But remember—what- 
ever you do, there is a just God who rules all 
events, and who is the especial protector of the 
orphan.” 

Helen sought her chamber, and now that there 
was no longer any necessity for appearing calm, 
she sank into a chair and gave way to a violent 
burst of tears. But amid all her grief, she was 
deeply thankfal that the trae character of the 
man she had begun to regard with too much in- 
terest had thus early been revealed to her. She 
could not remain in the house where he was any 
longer, and rousing herself to action, she em- 
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ployed herself, the rest of the afternoon, in pack- 
ing her trunk for her departure. 

Early in the evening, the family returned 
from their ride, as Miss Isabel was going toa 
grand party. Helen, leaving her bonnet and 
shaw! in the hall, rapped upon the parlor door, 
and requested to see Mrs. Hastings. That lady 
being busy just then, and seeing who it was, 
bade her enter, as she could as well hear what she 
had to say therc, as to leave the room. Helen 
tarned a shade paler at this eammons, but noth- 
ing daunted, she entered the room. A gentle- 
man who had been a frequent caller there of 
late, was sitting conversing with Isabel, and Ed- 
ward was sitting at one of the windows appar- 
ently engaged in reading one of the evening 
papers. Advancing toward Mrs. Hastings, she 
said in a low tone: 

“T have come to inform you, madam, that I 
cannot remain in your service any longer. I 
have made arrangements to leave to-night.” 

Mrs. Hastings replied in a voice so loud as to 
cause all eyes to be turned towards her: 

“Upon my word, this is a cool transaction— 
to leave me without an hour’s warning, and so 
mach work as you will leave unfinished besides ! 
I always require my servants to give me a week's 
warning of their intention of leaving.” 

“I know that is customary, but circumstances 
alter cases, @nd I have ample reason for leaving 
thus abruptly.” 

“Will you please state that reason? for cer- 
tainly that is the least satisfaction you can 
give me.” 

“I know it, madam; but for all that, you 
must excuse me, if I decline to comply with 
your reasonuble request.” 

“Let her go, and don’t make any more words 
with her!” passionately exclaimed Isabel, from 
the other side of the room. “I heard of a capi- 
tal seamstress this morning, and I think, mother, 
we shall gain, rather than lose, by the change.” 

“Very well, if I can obtain another in your~ 
place immediately, I must say I do not regret 
your leaving, for you have put on a great many 
unbecoming airs for a servant.” 

During this conversation, Edward left the 
room, and retamed just as his mother finished 
speaking. He brushed rudely past Helen, so 
that one of his coat buttons caught in her dress, 
and he stopped at her side « moment to remove 
it. She caught one glimpse of his basilisk eyes, 
and a cold shudder passed over her, and she was 
glad to escape from the room. An hour after, 
she was sobbing out her trouble, as she had prom- 
ised to do, on the fuithful bosom of the only true 
friend she possessed—her old nurse Susan. 
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Mr. Somers, the gentleman who was making 
@ call upon Isabel, soon took his departure, and 
that young lady immediately began to make 
preparations for the party. About an hour after, 
she rushed wildly into the room, exclaiming : 

“ Mother, have you seen anything of my new 
pearl bracelet ? for it is gone out of my casket.” 

“No, [have not been in your room to-day. 
How long since you have missed it?” 

“It was there when I returned from our ride, 
for I saw it, and thought what an appropriate 
ornament it would be to wear with this pearl- 
colored satin.” 

“Then it must have been stolen, that is cer- 
tain. Now the question is—who is the thief?” 

“Not a very knotty question to solve, I should 
think,” cried Edward. “The abrupt departure 
of your lady seamstress, and the loss of your 
bracelet, are rather suspicious coincidences.” 

“Sure enough, my son. I have no doubt she 
is the thief, and you must go instantly and get an 
officer to search her and her trunk.” 

“That I can do, but perhaps the bird may 
have flown many miles from here ere this.” 

“Tho artful hussy !’’ said Isabel, as Edward 
departed on his errand; “who knows but 
what her trunk is filled with stolen articles? I 
warrant we shall miss a score of things.” 

“ T have no doubt of it, and I am so impatient 
to hear the result of the search, I ean scarcely 
wait.” 

The tears had scarcely dried upon Helen’s 
cheeks, after relating her story to Susan, ere the 
door opened and a police officer entered the 
room, accompanied by a woman. 

“Ts that young girl sitting there named 
Helen Gardner?” said the officer, addressing 
Susan. 

“That is my name,” said Helen, answering 
him herself. ‘‘ Have you any business with me ?” 

“T have, and I am sorry it is of so unpleasant 
anature. A pearl bracelet, of great value, has 
been missed from the house you have just left, 
and I have come to search you and your trunk, 
to see if you have it in your possession. I will 
esearch your dress pocket myself, and if neces- 
sary, this woman will search your person. I 
assure you it is very unpleasant business, but as 
an officer of the law, I must do my duty.” 

“You can proceed in your search,” said 
Helen, through her white lips, “but it will be 
useless, for 1 am not a thief, sir.” 

“Tam sorry your words are so soon proved 
false,” said the officer, as he drew the lost brace- 
let from her pocket and held it up to her horrified 
gaze. “How came this here, if you did not 
take it?” 
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Helen, although deadly pale, looked the officer 
steadily in the fuce, as she replied : 

“T know not, sir. Iam as ignorant as you 
are how it came there. I have never seen the 
bracelet before, except upon the arm of Miss 
Hastings. I assure you, sir, before Heaven, I 
am innocent of this crime.” 

“T believe you speak the truth, miss, but still, 
as the article was found on your person, I must 
arrest you for theft. I hope at your trial you 
will be able to furnish some proof of your 
innocence.” 

“0, my poor, poor Helen—have you got to 

be dragged off to jail?” sobbed Susan, who till 
now had stood almost petrified with horror. “O 
don’t, sir—don’t take her away to jail! She’s 
as innocent as a babe anborn—it’s some dread- 
ful plot against her! Don’t take her away, I 
beg of you!” 
+ “Be calm, Susan,” said Helen, soothingly. 
“Tam not afraid of a prison, and conseious of 
my innocence, it will in the end be no disgrace. 
It looks dark before me now, but there maybe 
a silver lining to the cloud.” 

Arraying herself in the bonnet and shawl she 
had not put away since her arrival, she told the 
officer she was ready, and amid the sobs of 
Susan, she took her departure, and soon found 
herself in one of the cells of the jail. As the 
bolt was drawn which fastened her in, she began ~ 
to realize that she was indeed a prisoner, and 
sinking upon the floor, all the fortitude that had 
sustained her through her arrest gave way, and 
she lay a long time in a stupor of grief. At 
length, becoming more calm, she had the cour- 
age to look the perils of her situation in the 
face, and then came the blessed thought that 
there was one ear ever open to the cry of those 
who put their trastin Him. Kneeling upon tho 
stone floor, she prayed fervently that in her ex- 
treme need God would be her support, and cause 
light to come out of all this darkness. As she 
rose, a sweet peace entered her soul, and she was 
soon calmly sleeping upon her prison couch. 

The next morning the jailor’a wife, a kind, 
benevolent-looking woman, entered the cell, and 
bid her a cheerful “ good morning.” 

“The officer who brought you here last even- 
ing,” she said, ‘commended you to my sympa- 
thy, believing, he said, that you were inno- 
cent of the crime laid to your charge. If you 
would like writing materials, and a few books to 
while away the time, I will furnish you with 
them with pleasure, for your trial will not take 
place for a number of days.” 

“Thank you, it would confer a great favor 
upon mo if you would do so. I was thinking 
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how I should get through the long days here, 
with nothing to employ me, just before you 
came in.” 

The woman left the cell, and soon a writing- 
table, with books and stationary and a small 
chair, made their appearance. Helen arranged 
them in as favorable a position as possible, and 
as the morning sun streamed through the grated 
window, her prison home wore quite a cheerful 
appearance, ° 

As she sat reading one of her books, a few 
days after, she was startled by the unbolting of 
her cell door by the jailor, who ushered in Mr. 
Edward Hastings. She started to her feet, and 
her eyes flashed, as she addressed him: 

“ How dare you seek my presence again, after 
what has passed between us?” 

“ Come, Helen, don’t be in such passion, if 
it does enhance your beauty! I have come asa 
friend, to relieve you from the unpleasant posi- 
tion you are in.” 

“Deliver me from such friends! I have no 
need of any service you can render me.” 

“T don’t know about that! I think liberty 
would be as sweet to you as to any one else, and 
by simply accepting the offer I made you once 
before, and one which many a fair one would be 
glad of receiving, you can not only be restored 
to freedom, bat live a life of splendid ease.” 

“Never, sir! I would rather these prison walls 
would enclose me forever.” 

“ Have you reflected what will be the probable 
result of your trial? My sister’s bracelet was 
found in your pocket, and you cannot prove you 
did not put it there. You will no doubt be found 
guilty, and have to suffer the penalty of the law. 
How can you ever expect, afterward, to get 
another situation?—for people are generally 
pretty cautious how they employ one who has 
been branded as a thief.” 

“T have viewed my situation in its worst 
light, and calmly await my trial. I did not take 
your sister’s bracelet, and who put it into my 
pocket, I may never know ; but that it was done 
by some one who wished to ruin me, I bave not 
the slightest doubt. I would a thousand times 
rather be in my position than theirs, for I shall 
only be summoned before an earthly tribunal, 
while they will one day have to answer for the 
deed at the bar of Heaven. As your offer of 
friendship is entirely unappreciated by me, I will 
thank you to leave me.” 

“ You are a strange specimen of womankind, 
to prefer this prison, and subsequent disgrace 
and toil, to the life I have offered you!” 

“Then you must have associated with the 
most degraded of our sex; for no woman who 
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has the slightest regard for her honor, would lis- 
ten to such base proposals. I have nothing 
further to say to yon, and you will oblige me by 
never seeking another interview with me, for you 
can never number me among your victims.” 

“Perhaps not; but I shall have my revenge, 
as I said before. Farewell, sweet Helen! I wish 
you a pleasant time at your approaching trial. 
I shall be there to get one more glimpse of your 
regal form, ere it is robed in a convict’s garb.” 

The day of the trial at length arrived, and 
Helen, in her mourning garments, pale and dig- 
uified, took her seat calmly in the prisoner’s box. 
The faithful Susan sat as near to her as she was 
allowed, and the trial commenced. J 

Miss Isabel Hastings was the first witness, and 
testified to having seen the bracelet in her casket 
just before the tea-bell rang, and having missed it 
soon after the prisoner left the house. A servant 
girl also testified that on the afternoon of the day 
it was stolen, shesaw it lying in the casket, as 
she was dusting the dressing-table. 

Mrs. Hastings testified that she left the house 
in a great hurry, and absolutely refused to give 
any reason for eo doing. And that the prisoner 
looked very pale, and appeared much agitated, 
as she was telling her that she intended leaving 
that night. The officer who arrested her testi- 
fled to having found the bracelet in the pocket 
of the prisoner, and the counsel for the plaintiff, 
in a short plea, confirmed in the minds of nearly 
all present the guilt of the fair girl at the bar. 

At this juncture of affairs, a man came press- 
ing through the crowd, and wiping the perspira- 
tion from his brow, advanced to the bar and 
spoke a few words to the counsel whom the gov- 
ernment had furnished for the prisoner. He in- 
formed the court that an important witness had 
just arrived, who could testify in hehalf of the 
defendant ; and accordingly Mr. Ernest Somers, 
much to the astonishment of Isabel Hastings, 
‘was put upon the stand. 

In a clear voice, he said: “I was present in 
the room when Miss Gardner came to tell Mrs. 
Hastings she was about to leave. Daring their 
conversation, Mr. Edward Hastings left the 
room, and on his return brushed very rudely 
past Miss Gardner, and some portion of his cloth- 
ing caught in her dress. They were standing be- 
neath the chandelier, and as he was detaching his 
coat button, or whatever caught her dress, I dis- 
tinctly saw him drop a bracelet in her pocket. I 
firet had suspicions of foul play, but afterwards 
thought there might be a secret attachment be- 
tween them, and he wished to make her in this 
way 4 parting present. I dismissed the circum- 
stance from my mind, until I heard that Miss 
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Gardner had been put upon trial for the theft of 
the bracelet, and I have hurried here to give in 
my testimony, to save an innocent girl from be- 
coming a victim to as foul a plot as ever was 
conceived.” 

Her counsel, after this testimony, made an 
eloquent plca in her behalf,and without leaving 
their seats, Helen was pronounced “not guilty !” 
by the jury. Edward Hastings and his morti- 
fied sister now left the court-room amid the jeers 
of the crowd, and their mother and her counsel 
followed. Tears of joy rolled down the wrinkled 
checks of Susan, as she grasped the hand of 
Helen, who stood almost stupefied at what she 
had just hea.d and the unlooked-for proof of her 
innocence. She was roused by a manly voice at 
her side, who said kindly : 

“Miss Gardner, allow me to conduct you 
from this place, fur you are now free, and you 
must be weary from your late excitement.” 

“Thank you, sir, I gratefully accept of your 
escort, for as you have said, I am very tired.” 

Arrived at her honse, the grateful Sasan 
pressed Mr. Somers—for ho it was who had ac- 
companied them—to enter and rest himself, after 
their long walk. He had becume strangely in- 
terested in the fair girl beside him, and he was 
very glad to accept of the invitation. As he 
gazed upon her face, he found his mind wander- 
ing back to the days of his boyhood, when a 
aweet, golden-haired little girl was his constant 
playmate, and at length he asked, abruptly : 

“If Tam not too inquisiive, may I ask, Miss 
Gardner, if you ever lived in Ashton?” 

“My father’s country residence used to be 
there, and itis there I have spent some of my 
happiest hours.” 

“Then we were old playmates in childhood. 
Do you not remember Ernest Somers ?” 

“1do. Tcoud not easily forget my champion 
and protector in all my little school difficulties. 
I did not dream that in later years you would 
render such a signal service, as you have done 
this morning. From my inmost heart I thank 
you for taking the trouble to give the testimony 
which proved my innocence, and restured me to 
freedom.” 

“Say no more about that. It was only a 
simple act of justice, for which I deserve no 
thanks. My mother will be delighted that I have 
found you. She has often regretted that by our 
long residence out West, she had lost all trace of 
her early friend, for our mothers, too, were 
schoolmates. We have purchased the old place 
again in sight of what was once your home, and 
I shall bring her to-morrow to see you, so I must 
now bid you good-morning until then.” 


THE LOST BRACELET. 


“How strange everything has turned out,” 
said Susan, as the door closed upon their visitor. 
“It seems like waking up, and finding that one 
great trouble we thought had happened to us was 
only a dream, after all.” 

“Yes, Susan, the darkness has indeed become 
light about us. I told you the cloud would have 
a silver lining.” 

The next morning, true to his promise, Mr. 
Somers again gisited Helen, accompanied by his 
mother. The latter was delighted to find in the 
orphan girl the exact resemblance to her mother, 
and insisted upon taking her home with her. 
She also assured Susan that she would make her 
very useful and happy at Myrtle Lodge, and so 
the good old lady was induced to promise an im- 
mediate removal with Helen, to make it their 
permanent home there. 

Restored to the place in which she was born, 
and which she was so fitted to adorn, Helen soon 
became the star of a brilliant circle. Once more 
she was the companion of Ernest Somers, and 
one evening, as she roamed with him through the 
grounds of her early home, which was now for 
sale, she promised to be the companion of his 
life journey. 

Tears of joy filled her eyes, as a week later, 
he informed fer that he had purchased her old 
home, and had mado arrangements to have it re- 
fitted in the samo style it used to wear in her 
father’s time, and was to be their residence in the 
fature. 

The sun rose glorious over the hills and vales 
of Ashton on the bridal morning, and the little 
village was all astir, for a wedding there in 
church was a rare occarrence. Just before enter- 
ing the carriage Ernest clasped upon the arm of 
Helen a magnificent bracelet. 

“ This is my wedding gift, dearest. To you it 
may suggest unpleasant recollections, but to me 
it will always be a reminder, that if it had not 
been for a bauble like this, I should not have 
found one, whom I prize above all the jewels in 
the world.” 

Nurse Susan was at the house, dressed in the 
veritable black silk gown, and wrought cap, that 
had been her holiday suit from time immemorial, 
and welcomed the bridal pair on their return 
from church. A full tide of joy filled the heart 
of Helen, as she stepped over the old familiar 
threshold, mistress of the dearest spot to her 
upon earth. And when she unclasped the pearl 
bracelet from her arm and gazed upon its pure 
gems, she murmured : 

“ Out of the darkest chapter in my life history 
has been evolved the glorious light which now 
gilds my pathway.” 
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Jontermat.] 
E&EP UP A OHBERFUL HEART. 


‘BY WILLIAM H. Davis. 
Keep up a cheerful heart, ! 
Though e'er so deep thy sorrow; 
Its sting may soon depart, 
And bring a bright to-morrow. 
‘The darkest storms there be 
Oft bring a day of brightness; 
So may it be with thee, 
Whose heart now sinks in darkness. 


‘Then wear no sadduned brow, 
As though in deep distress, 
‘When sorrows round thee throw 
‘Their pang of bitterness. 
Keep up a cheerfal heart, 
With hope's star in thy breast; 
Act well on earth thy part, 
‘And leave to God the rest! 





[onternat.] 
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BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Tune were no load demonstrations of joy—no 
ringing of betls nor firing of cannon—no bonfires 
lighted nor wine drank—when an heir was born 
to the heuse of Calderwood. But the sun never 
shone on more happy and grateful hearts than 
theirs for the blessing which had beon given 
them ; and never did baby eyes meet more loving 
glances than were bestowed on- the litte Victor. 
‘The child’s first years were spent in the soft and 
genial atmosphere of kindness. Not the injudi- 
cious kindness which becomes cruelty by enerva- 
ting the body and denying the exercise needed to 
preserve a healthful tone—but thet uniform gen- 
tleness and firmness which requires obedience 
and obtains it, and which brings a filial love and 
respect as its reward, that the ill-judging indul- 
gence of many parents can never command. 

Mr. Calderwood hud: married rather late in 
fife, and his wife had passed the springtime of 
youth. Both had thought wisely and deeply 
‘pon the responsibilities of life—its cares, ite 
hopes, its happiness, and the dangerous quick- 
sands that sometimes wrecked its most richly- 
feeighted harks. Well, indeed, might the wife 
take home these lessons to her heart; for, before 
Victor was five years old, Mr. Calderwood died. 
Patiently did the widow bear her sorrow—so pa- 
tiently that only they who knew her best, knew 
how deeply the iron had entered her soul. One 
only hope remained to her, but it was a hope that 
bore many blossoms, and they all clustered 
around her son. 
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O, in this hollow world, what is there thet can 


compare with the deep, lasting fervor of a moth- 


er’s love? And whep the object of that love 
is worthy, hoaven ia already begun in the house- 
hold where it dwells. Where it is not worthy, 
the mother’s love must be etill more like.that of 
the angels. 

I loved Victor Calderwood like a brother. He 
was younger than myself, so much younger that 
I distinctly remembered the morning of his. birth, 
and the gladness of my mother that her friend 
was blessed with a living child. As he grew up, 
my heart was twined with his, until we were one 
in the bonds of affection. We were edacated at 
the same schoal and college, and in all respects 
were as brothers. My parents loved the fuir, in- 
genuous youth, whom city temptations and college 
life were alike unable to spoil ; and Mrs. Calder- 
wood was my firm, unalterable friend. I linger 
over those duys, because they were happier than 
any others I have knewn. Memory, like nature, 
has its green spots, its cool, silvery streams, its 
amooth, unraffied lakes, What wonder thas wo 
love to linger beside them all? And every day’a, 
every hour’s lingering there, draws coms portion 
of the bitterness from my heart. I truly believe 


“The tears that from repentance flow, 
In bright exhaiewent reach the skies.” 


Else, why am I permitted to have such peace as 
seems sometimes to flow into my heart? 0, if 
repentance can atone, I have the record of years, 
in which tears of penitence and prayers for for- 
giveness have made up the sum of each day’s 
experience. After we returned from college we 
entered into business as land agents and counsel- 
lors. We were fortunate beyond our most san- 
guine hopes. We had apprehended a slow in- 
crease by unremitting attention ; but we had an 
avalanche of basiness. We prospered—grew rich, 
in fact. We were courted, applauded, almost 
worshipped, because we were wealthy. We did 
not care fur these things—Victor and I. We 
were young then, and worldly policy had not 
quite filled our hearts; so I need incur no charge 
of great vanity, if I say that scheming mothers 
and daughters sought the two retired and unso- 
cial beings who never sought the latter in return. 
I do not think Mrs. Calderwood wished Victor to 
marry. She was content to receive all the love 
he had to bestow on woman, and grudged even 
the passing attentions which common courtesy 
demanded. Blame her not, ye who have many 
to love. Mrs. Culderwood had but one. What 
marvel then, if she dreaded to have another cross 
the bridge that united her to her son? 

We were invited to a party oneevening. Our 
host had recently removed to our town, and al- 
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though neither of us had called on him, we were 
gladto have an opportanity that had hitherto 
been denied us through want of time, to make 
his acquaintance. We liked Mr. De Wolf at 
first sight. His wife and sons were equally agree- 
able, and a pretty daughter, jast coming out into 
society, was one whom either of us might have 
coveted for a sister. We went again and again. 
Maud talked of her former home, and dwelt long 
and lovingly upon her cousin Diana, who, she 
said was coming to pass the summer with the 
family. Her name became with us a household 
word, from hearing the little fairy Maud name it 
80 often. Especially was awakened Victor's 
curiosity to eee Maud’s paragon; and scarce a 
night passed that he did not importune me to go 
to Mr. De Wolf’s. 

His interest was rewarded ; for, on calling one 

evening, we met a carriage turning from the 
house, and inside the door we encountered a pile 
of trunks, carpet-bags, boxes and baskets that 
none but a woman would think of taking care of 
through a journey. A harp-case and g.titar-case 
portended a long stay. We were shown into the 
parlor, where we found only Mr. De Wolf—his 
feminines, he said, having been so absorbed in 
Di’s arrival, as to forget him and any chance 
company that might arrive. However, he insist- 
ed on enforcing the invitation sent down to us 
from his wife, to remain and take tea with her; 
and after half an hour’s delay, Maud led in some- 
body whom she called Miss Allston, and who 
‘we supposed was the actual Diana herself. 
_ We sat down to tea. If there was a single in- 
stant in which Victor took his eyes from her 
face, I should have known it, for I watched nar- 
rowly. Never until that night had I felt jealous 
of his apparent superiority over me in person and 
manners. Victor was handsome, and had a cer- 
tain distinguished air that I could never attain. 
He attracted her attention at last by his obvious 
admiration, and self-possessed as she usually 
seemed, she was betrayed into a deep blush. I 
came in for my share, too. I had nevor seen so 
beautiful a woman as Diana Allston. Besides 
her beauty, which was almost marvellous in its 
shape and depth of coloring, there was an irre- 
sistible charm about all she said or did, that won 
the heart and kept it. 

I was deeply, irrecoverably in love before I 
knew it; and what was more, Victor was the 
same. I was in agony lest he should suspect the 
state of my feelings, and he, on the contrary, 
was constantly betraying his openly. Not one 
spark of my brotherly attachment had abated 
for him, but an uneasiness had arisen towards 
him—a pity, for I believed Di Allston loved me, 
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They who have gone on without loving for 
years are apt to take it hastily and rashly. I 
could not wait to know my fate gradually. A 
series of visits and such scanty amusements as & 
town affords, had brought us near each other 
daily; and I had had the felicity of attending her 
on horseback several times, riding slowly through 
the woods, and talking such sentimentalism as 
lovers are apt todo. Yet I could not clearly as- 
certain how prosperous my own suit might be, 
when Victor was admitted to the same familiar 
companionship ; and I resolved to ask herboldly . 
to share my lot. Not in such terms asI had 
heard of young men using—high-flown and far- 
fetched—but in such simple yet earnest words as 
I might speak without blushing for if I was 
rejected. 

“Rejected! Forbid it, destiny!” I said, al- 
most aloud, in my chamber, as I took my hat 
and gloves preparatory to a walk to Mr. 
De Wolf's. 

I found Diana in the garden, alone. Her 
raised color, and excited yet happy look, encour- 
aged me. I believed they were caused by the 
sight of myself, and I was not long in unfolding 
my purpose. She was visibly confused, but 
gathered voice to thank me for my preference. 
Her heart, she said, had long acknowledged my 
worth, but her affections were not her own! I 
believe truly that the demon entered my soul at 
that moment. I was choked, suffocated—end a 
stream of blood issued from my lips. That was 
not strange, for I had frequently bled slightly 
when any powerful emotion possessed me; but 
it frightened her—so few women can behold blood 
unmoved. It was not the work of a moment to 
stop it, and to hide the drops which had stained 
my clothes; but it was nearly dark, and without 
another word, I was off upon the high road, re- 
gardless of the call which she sent after me, beg- 
ging me to go into the house and have some 
advice, 

To whom should I go in my bitter disappoint- 
ment but to Victor? And shut up with him in 
his own room that night, I had opened my lips 
to tell him what man seldom tells another, when 
his glad and joyous manner arrested me. I 
know not what wild words I might have spoken, 
but 1 do know that when my brain ceased from 
its eharp quivering, Victor was telling me of his 
love for Diana Alleton, and her acceptance ; of 
his mother’s reluctant acquiescence, and Mr. 
De Wolf’s approbation. 

Thad a fever. No one knew what caused it— 
for Diana was too high-minded to expose me. 
I was reduced to a child’s weakness, but there 
were feelings of wrath within me that were yet 
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strong as ever; and strongest, mightiest of all 
(that I should live to write it!) was the desire 
for Victor Caklerwood’s death! Throngh the 
frightfally hot nights in which I lay burning with 
fever, unable to raise my feeble hand to my head, 
I longed to strike him as he bent tenderly over 
me, and wept that I had not the strength to do 
it. Diana Allston’s image was near me—ber 
words in my ear, and they maddened me against 
him. I would not take medicine. I resisted the 
doctor and my mother, and bade them minister 
to the grinning fool at the head of my bed, as I 
called Victor. I could not, would not bear the 
sight of him. My mother comforted him with 
the thought that all delirious persons hated their 
friends during the paroxysm; and advised him 
to leave me. I turned my face to the wall and 
talked with the demons my disorder had called 
up ; and each one that appeared, I called Victor 
Calderwood. I will not weary you with these 
wild vagaries. I recovered slowly. Victor 
came to see me again, and I treated him better. 
What was deficient in warmth of manner, he 
generously attributed to confused remembrances 
of my savageness towards him, and he tried to 
make me forget it. 

“Come, Hal,” he said to me, one delightful 
October day, when I had gained a little strength, 
“ come out awhile with me. It will do you good.” 

I took his arm and went. O why did I go? 
Why was I permitted to go? Vain dreamer 
as I am, why do I perpetually question of things 
unknown? Is is enough that 1 went. 

Our destination was a spot where Victor and 
myself had often lingered. It was a charming 
retreat, beautifal for the fresh green foliage that 
still lingered on the trees, not one of which save 
the crimson maple had put on its autumnal hues, 
Below it was an ugly ravine, where a careless foot 
might too easily slip; a place of rocks, hidden by 
deceitful brambles, among which he who fell 
must be almost sure to be killed. He talked of 
Diana that day. She had gone home, he sail, 
to prepare for marriage; and he paraded his 
hopes before me, and called upon me to rejoice 
in his happiness. O, how I hated him! We 
rose to go. I walked near the edge of that 
horrid place. He would have drawn me back, 
bu I still went nearer. 

“ This would be a fine place for one who was 
weary of life,” said L. 

Victor shuddered. ‘‘ Come away, dear Hal,” 
he said. “I am sorry I brought you to this 
place. Let us return instantly.” And he tried 
to wind his arm through mine. I turned round, 
appearing to yield, but when his foot was between 
me and the precipice, I suddenly tripped him. 

24 
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He fell over without a struggle. That was the 
last Iknew. It had exhausted the temporary 
strength I had, and I fainted on the «ve of she 
abyss to which I had doomed him. I remember 
a shuddering horror that came upon me; s wish 
that I could save him, and the stretching forth 
of my arm. They who found us believed that 
he fell accidentally, and that I had attempted to 
rescue him from his fate. No one thought that 
the ravings of my subsequent sickneus were really 
the promptings of a guilty spirit. I did not re- 
cover for months. The cold, dreary earth was 
cevered with snow when I first walked out. What 
madness carried me to that very spot? I even 
looked over the perilous abyss, where Mrs. Cal- 
derwood had caused a strong iron fence to be 
erected, lest the accident that destroyed her son 
might be repeated in some one else. Poor lady ! 
how she detailed to me the sad finding of her 
Victor, and wept when she paid tribute to the 
brotherly sympathy that had made me faint 
through terror at his danger! 0, no rebuke is 
80 hard to bear as undeserved praise. 





I mast not pause over the three years that fol- 
lowed. They were years in which conscience 
asserted her terrible rights. I had made use of 
my opportunities in those years. I was rich, 
honored and respected ; not enough 80, however, 
to make me insensible to the dreadful reaction 
which would take place in public estimation, 
were my crime suspected. When I was in good 
health, I managed to keep in good spirits, but 
when ill—and after that fever I was never strong 
—O God, what days and nights of agony I en- 
dured! And yet I had gained the prize for 
which I had sold my soul. Diana Allston was 
my wife. My apparent grief for Victor, my ill- 
ness, and the care I took of Mra. Calderwood 
had won her love and pity, and when time had 
softened her wo, she consented to marry me. 
There are times when I can scarce #@ppress the 
confession that trembles on my lipe—yet why 
shoald I confess ix? By 80 doing, Z should not 
suffer any more than I have already—bat they 
whom I love and who love me, and believe me 
incapable of wrong, would be punished throngh 
me immeasurably. Shall I then make them mis- 
erable, when too, it will deprive me of further 
space for repentance? I do not know what is 
right. That is the worst part of a sinful deed, 
that it destroys the power of judging what is 
right. 

Friday, May 10.—This day a child was born 
to me. When the nurse brought it to me, I was 
about to kiss its forehead, but I instantly recoiled. 
She laughed heartily, supposing that I feared to 
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hurt the little creature. Alas! it was only be- 
cause the child might one day be called the son 
of a murderer! Mrs. Calderwood has been with 
Diana all night, and she has proffered a request 
that the boy may be called Victor! I groaned 
in agony, and she hastened to recall her request. 
I will have it so, however. Let me accept every 
form of punishment. Yet how—O how can I 
ever pronounce his name? 





T have been within the walls of a mad-house. 
No wonder! I mast have uttered horrors, any 
one of which would have condemned me to 
death, unless I could have been proved insane. 
Poor souls! They look at me with such pitying 
eyes—Diana and Mrs. Calderwood and my little 
Victor. The boy is five years old, and I have 
never seen him since he was es many days, until 
three days ago, I was brought home, being pro- 
nounced well. But I am not well in frame, if I 
am in mind. My emotions, having tried #0 long 
to conceal them, have worn me out, as the waters 
wear the stone, or rather as the winds wear the 
sails of a ship. I wonder if they saw this horrible 
record of mine while I was mad? No. Such is 
the beautiful propriety and delicacy of Diana’s 
mind, that she would shrink from the examination 
of even her husband’s papers. I found them as 
I ever kept them, im the secret drawer of my desk. 

My little Victor! I can bear now to hear his 
name pronounced ; for I feel that my sin is for- 
given. Ihave knelt for hours of each night, 
when all the household were buried in sleep, ask- 
ing forgiveness of God; and nothing but the 
taisery and disgrace which it would bring upon 
the innocent, keeps me from open confession. 
Earth has no tortures which I have not inwardly 
endured. My life is wretched; for all that 
should be joys, are bet as Dead Sea apples to 
me. All that constitutes the sweetness of home 
ties, proves the very gall of bitterness in my cup. 
And still [ear a serene look, because I must 
not show what is passing within. And yet I feel, 
O God, that thon hast forgiven me! Spirit of 
my dead Victor, thou too hast forgiven me! 
Heaven does not deem me impenitent, because I 
dare not diegrace my child by telling the world 
that which concerns them not. Groping beneath 
the altar stairs, I can still raiss my hand to God, 
and in the dimness I behold a line of heavenly 
light shining down, I doubt not from his throne, 
to show me, that though guilty of blood, he will 
not utterly cast me away. I do not seek to palli- 
ate my deed ; but surely that terrible fever must 
have left something of insanity in my brain. I 
would think so of another. May I not give some 
small share of exculpation to myself? 
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My little Victor fs calling me. Hoe has begged 
from Mrs. Calderwood the miniature of her son, 
and now, regardless of his father's torture, he is 
dwelling with the minute observation of a child, 
upon the hair, the eyes, the bright red lips, that 
seem almost to live. And Diana, who has 
freighted all her hopes ‘anew upon her husband 
and her child, answers his questions about him 
whom he calls his dead uncle with a serene face, 
as if his death were bat an ordinary dispensation 
of providence, and not through the wrong of man. 
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MAHOMEDAN SERMONIZING. 


One morning, Nassr-Eddyn-Effendi ascended 
into his pulpit to preach, and addressing his 
hearers, said : 

“0, believers! know ye what I am going to 
talk to you about ?” 

They replied they did not. 

“Well, then,” rejoined he, “since you do not 
know, do you suppose that I am going to tell 

nt? 

Another morning he again appeared in the 
pulpit, and said : 

“0, believers! know ye not what I am going 
tell you ?” aia i 

hey replied thas they did. 

“ Iry u know it,” ed he, “I need not tell it 
to you.” And he descended from the pulpit and 
went his way. 

His auditors, puzzled itd e do, at length 
agreed that if he again lo his appearance, 
ions of them would say thet they knew, others 
that they did not. * 

And again Nassr-Eddyn-Effendi mounted into 
the pulpit, and said: 

“O, Mussulmans! know ye what I am going 
to say to you?” 

To which some replied, “ We know ;” others, 
“We know not.” 

“ Good !” returned he; “let those who know 
tell those who do not.” —Mysteries of the Descrt. 


eee 
THE JEWS OF SHIRAZ. 


Away to Shiraz, ceaselessly travelling over 
plains and mountains, sleeping in the open air, 
amidst torrents of rain, and by earth- 
quakes. Wolff had been warned what he must 
expect in visiting the Jews at Shiraz, and the de- 
scription of their misery had not been exaggerat 
ed. A Persian Mussulman, of whom he had in- 
quired their condition some time before, bad said : 
“First. Every house in Shiraz with a low, nar- 
row entrance, is a Jew’shouse. Secondly. Ev- 
ery man with a dirty woolen or dirty camel’s hair 
tarban is a Jew. ‘Thirdly. Every coat much 
torn and mended about the back, with worn 
sleeves, isa Jew’s coat. Fourthly. Every one 
picking up old broken glass isa Jew. Fifthly 

very one searching dirty robes, and asking for 
old shoes and sandals, isa Jew. Sixthly. The 
house into which no quadruped but a goat will 
enter is a Jew’s.” All which things, of course, 
came into Wolff’s mind, as, in company with 
two Armenians, he approached the street where 
the Jews resided.—iev. J. Wolff. 
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Propagation of Roses, 

Rosse may be propagated in various ways. Cuttings 
Placed in warm sandy soil, amd covered with a window 
sesh and frequently watered, will generally strike in a 
short time. The hardy kinds are more commonly in- 
creased by layers. In the carly part of the summer se. 
lect a young, well-ripened shoot, make a slit upward in ft, 
about half way through, Just below a bud; in the tongue 
thus formed insert a small chip, to prevent ita closing up, 
then peg down the shoot in the soll three or four inches 
below the surface, fill ‘up the hole, amd cover the earth 
with moss, grass, ora fiat stone. The extiemity of the 
layer should be several tnches above the ground, and be 
tled to a stake to prevent injury to the forming rootlets. 
Some cultivators increase theit roses by budding and 
GraNing, belleving that feeble, low-growing varieties are 
improved by inserting them on vigorous stotks. This is 
an easy way of multiplying choice and rare plants. 


Aphelandra, 

~ There are two of this feanily, etistaie and aurantiaca, 
both sub-ebrube—one growing thres fret bigh, and bear 
ing 8 spike of scarlet tubular flowers in August, and the 
other blooming orange-colored af the same time. They 
require @ compost of loam and Peat im equal quantities, 
slweking while young, and shifting from one slzed pot to 
another as they fl with veots. If neglected, they wit 


The Florist. 
‘When once the sun rlaks in the west, 
And dewdrops pear! the evening's breast : 
Almost as pale as moonbeams are, 
Or ite companionable star, 
The evening primrose opes anew 
Its detlente lorsom to toe dew i 
And, bermit-like, shunning the light, 
Wastes ite fale bloom upon the night, 
Who, blindfold to its fond Caren-cs, 
Knows not the beauty he possesses. —Cra re, 








































the Camellia. 

This is 9 delicate operation In florieulture. One of the 
modes of performing it, and which is generally practised 
in the autumn, Is a kind of slde grafting, or rather of in- 
arching. It consists in cutting off small portion of the 
bark of the stock, with very little wood attached, from 
the side of the stem, or one of the branches, leaving a leaf 
and bud above it; and then cutting the scion into a 
chisel-shape, s0 as to ft the wound in the stock exactly, 
and binding the two together with a piece of bass matting, 
without using any other covering. As soon aa the opera- 
tion is finished, the pot containing the stock should be 
lald horizontally on a bed of dry and cold tan, or on « 
bed of dry mose, the branches lying on the surface and 
the pot being half buried in the tan or moss, the grafted 
Part being covered with a bell-gises, and stuffed round 


the bottom with the tan or moss, so as to prevent a par : foe tall fe be. 
ticle of air from entering. ‘Phis close covering ix kept. on Witch Hasel, —— 4 


for a fortnight, three weeks or a month, according to the 
gcnson, at the end of which time the graft will be fernd 
Perfectly united to the etook. Air is then admitted to the 
Graft by decrece, by first loosening and then removing 
the masefrom the glass; then the glass, when the rot may 
be placed erect. The great points to be attended to In 
this mode of grafting, are giving the plants bottom heat, 
and covering them closely in the manner described. 


Caloeolaria. 

The great variety which now characterizes this family 
Fenders it a favorite, and half @ dozen well chosen sorts 
are very attractive In the garden or greenhouse. They 
keep well in a cold frame during the winter, but do better 
in a greenhouse, where they will blossom finely. As soon 
as they have done flowering they should be re-potted in 
Ught soll, one third Joam and two thirds peat, for if much 
excited they are apt to fade away. If you wish to prope- 
gate them, all the shoots taken off will take root readily ; 
but as every root sends up its flower-stalk, they should be 
Slowed to spread and fill a large-sized pot. 


Bossioa. 

This Is one of the immense family of pea-flowering 
Plants, requiring the same treatment as Botany Bay 
Plants in general—growing best in one third loam and 
two-thirds peat. This, like alinoat other plants, must be 
checked while growing to make them ‘stout and bushy, 


Holly. 

This beautifal evergreen tree is found in America, Eu- 
Tope, Japan, and some other countries. It has shining, 
Prickly leaves near the ground; smooth high ones. It 
blows ‘white flowers, and its berries are of a scarlet color. 


This is an American genus, which flowers in the au- 
tumn, and perfects its fruit in the next summer. The 
color of the flowers is yellow. The twigs of this Plant 
have been need as divining rods, to discover secret treas- 
ures and mines. 


Virgin’s Bower—Clematis Viorna. 

About thirty species of this genus are scattered over 
the world, several of which are Indigencus to America, 
It fe found in the Southern tates. The root is perennial; 
its flowers are purple, though there is a variety with white 
flowers, 





Rosa Damaccena. ; 


brought from Asia into Greve, thenes transplanted inte 
Italy and France, and then to other countries. Its flow- 
ers are white and red. 


Coronilla. 

A very old greenhouse plant, bat of easy culture; a 
600d winter bloqmer, end bearing almost any amount of 
Ml-usage. Its Yellow pee-foemed blossom Hterally covers 
the plant in winter. 


Indigafera. 

Several of theee are in cultivation, but the Proportion 
Of flower to foltage ts too small to please all. They are a 
Peafiowering shrab, and not remarkably beautiful 


Coreopsis Arkanss. 

This s an American genus of sbout thirty species. It 
flowers in June, and continues in flower until the au- 
tumn, bearing yellow flowers. 


Cardinal Flower, or Lobelia Cardinalis, 

The flowers of this plant are of a bright scarlet. It isa 
native of North Americs, growing by the sides of rivers 
and ditches. It is a very beautiful dower. 


American Laurel. 

This is a North American genus. Its foliage is of a 
deep dark green, with beautiful flowers, crimson, red and 
Peach-blossom color. The species are numerous, and it 
4s sometimes called calico bush. 
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The Cuisine. 

We hear from all quarters of the excellence and purity 
of Burnett's flavoring extracts, and can recommend them 
confidently to our readers for flavoring custards, pies, ice- 
creams, blanc-mange, jellies, sauces, etc. The list of fav- 
ors embraces lemon, orange, nutmeg, vanilla, peach, gin- 
ger, almond, clanamen, rose, cloves, ce-ery and nectarine. 
They have all the freshness and flavor of the delicate 
fruits from which they are prepared, and are much less 
expensive, besides having the advantage of keeping for 
any length of time and in any climate. All respectable 
druggists have these extracts for sale. 

— 
Gum-Arabic Paste. 

Take a common sised teacup of cold soft water, and dis- 
solve in ita large teaspoonful of the best and cleanest 
powdered gum-Arabic. When the gum is entirely melted, 
stir in by degrees 3 éablespoonful of fine wheat flour, 
carefully pressing out all the lumps, and making it as 
smooth as possible. Keep St closely covered, and in a 
ool place. If, after a few days, it should appear spotted 
or mouldy on the top, remove the surface, and the paste 
beneath will still be fit for use. This is a good cement for 
artificial flowers, and for ornamental pasteboard work. 


A Fillet of Veal stewed white. 

Add to one pint of water or gravy a little lemon-peel, 
mace, nutmeg, white pepper and salt; put a fillet in, 
stuffed as for roasting, and when it has stewed one hour 
and ahalf take it out, and strain the gravy; add two 
dosen oysters, half « pint of white wine. and butter rub- 
bed in flour; put the veal in again, and stew it half an 
hour; just before serving atirin halfa pint ofcream. The 
gravy should be rather thick, and poured over the veal. 








An excellent Furniture Polish. 

Into one pint of linseed oll put half a pound of trescle 
and a glass of gin; then, stirring well, apply sparingly 
with » linen rag, and if rubbed until quite dry with linen 
cloths, this mixture will produce a splendid gloss. Eat- 
ing tables should be covered with oil-cloth or buise, to 
prevent staining, and be instantly rubbed when the dishes 
are removed. 





‘To keep off Mosquitoes and other Insects. 

Camphor is a most powerful agent. A camphor bag 
hung up in an open vasement will prove an effectual bar- 
rier to their entrance. Camphorated spirit applied as 
perfume to the face and hands will act as an effectual 
preventive; but when bittten by them, aromatic vinegar 
is the best antidote. 


fate: . 


‘The Hoarseness of Singers. 

A celebrated singer informed M. Diday that the greatest 
Denefit is derived from taking, during five or six days, 
twloe a day, five or six drops of nitric sold ina glass of 
sugared water. If from use the acid seems to lose its 
original efficacy, the dose may be increased to ten or 
eleven drops. 


‘To remove Corns from between the Toes. 
‘There corns are generally more painful than any others, 
‘and are frequently so situated as to be almost inaccessible 
to the usual remedies. Wetting them several times a day 
with bartehorn will, in most cases, cure them. Try it. 
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Painted Floor Carpets. 

Floor-cluths may be cleaned with a mixture of magne- 
sia, only wilk-warm, followed by warm water, in the 
same manner that carpets are cleaned. They should be 
rubbed with a dry flannel till nearly dried, then again 
wet over with a sponge dipped in milk, and immediately 
dried and rubbed with » flannel till the polish is rentored. 
‘This is a process much to be preferred to that of rubbing 
the cloth with wax, which leaves it sticky and liable to 
retaio dust and dirt for # long time. Very hot water 
should never be used in cleaning floor-cloths, as it brings 
off the paint. . 





Cleansing Sofa Coverings. 

If the covers of sofas and chairs are dirty, they may be 
cleansed without being removed, by firct washing them 
over with warm water and soap rubbed over them with @ 
flaunel; then. before they are dry, spouge them over with 
& strong solution of salt and water, {o which a small 
quantity of gall bas been mixed. The windows of the 
room should be opened, #0 as to secure a perfect drying, 
and the colors and the freshness of the articles will be 
restored. 


Mirrors. 

Cleaning mirrors is an easy operation, when rightly 
understood. The greatest care should be taken in clean- 
tng a mirror to ure only the softest articles, lest the glass 
should be scratched. It should first be dusted with a 
featber-brush, then washed over with a sponge dipped in 
spirits, to remove the fiy-spots; after this, it should be 
dusted with the powder-blue ina thin musitn bag, and 
fiually polished with an old silk handkerchief. 


To clean Steel Articles. 

Polished steel articles, if rubbed every morning with 
leather, will not become dull or rusty; but if rust has 
been euffered to gather, it must be immediately removed 
by covering the ateel with sweet oll, and allowing it to 
remain on for two days; then sprinkle it over with finely- 
powdered unsiaked lime, and rub it with polishing leather. 





To clean Whitewash Brushes. 

Wash off with cold water the lime from the bristles of 
the brush, and scrub well with a hard scrabbing-brush 
the part where the bristies are fixed luto the wood. This 
should be done at once, as soon as the whitewashing for 
that day is finished. It is far better than to let them 
soak all night. 





To remove Grease from a Stove-Hearth. 

When ofl or any other grease has been dropped on @ 
stove hearth, immediately cover the place with very hot 
ashes. After awhile clear away the ashes, and if the 
grease has not quite disappeared, repeat the process. 


To remove the Odor from a Vial. 

The odor of its last contents may be removed from a 
vial by filling it with cold water, and letting it stand in 
any airy place uncorked for three days, changing the 
water every day. 


Potatoe Pie. 

One pound of boiled potatoes rolled fine, half a pound 
of butter, six eggs, eight spoonsfal of milk, the grated 
peel and juice of a lemon, sugar and salt to your taste. 
To be baked in deep plates. 


Bxoellent Vinegar. 

Five gallons of water, half a gallon of molaases, half a 
gallon of common spirits; one pint of yeast; roll a sheet 
of paper in the yeast. Set it in a warm place to ferment. 





CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Mlatters. 


A hard Bear-Fight. 

The best story of the season is the following :—At Pen- 
man’s Ranch, Cal., three hunters encountered a bear, 
which they wounded with six shots. The bear pursued 
and caught ove of them, and while the others fed, the 
captured hunter bad a hand to paw fight with the mon- 
ster. Having nothing but a short dirk-knife, he sized 
the bear by the tongue and attempted to use the dirk, 
Dut the biade bent on the bear's ribs. Having dragged 
the animal's tongue through the corner of its mouth, the 
creature could use his paws only, with which the man 
was terribly tora, bis scalp having been knocked off by 
the bear's claws. At length the exhausted hunter let go 
the tongue and the bear made off, but was killed the next 
day, and weighed 600 pomads. {he man recovered. 


A singular Discovery. 

The Ottawa (Canada) Citizen says:—‘‘One day last 
week, while some laborers were remoring stone from a 
quarry in this vicinity, they came upon a stone measur- 
ing between three and four feet lu length, sone eighteen 
inches in width, and about eight inches thick, bearing 
On ite surface the unmistakable impress of two human 
foot, the largest that of an Indian's right. and the smaller 
that of a squaw’s moccassined foot, sunk about three- 
fourths of an inch in the solid stone. We have revn the 
atone and the strange impressions it bears, bat have to 
Jeave the enigma to be explained by thore better posted 
in things benesth the earth than ourselves.” 








Queer Law Case. 

A most extraordinary case has been submitted to the 
eivit tribunal of Lyons :—A cobbler, a tinker, and « emall 
tradesman piesded each against the other to be declared 
sole owner of what they all described as the most marvel- 
lous discovery, namely, the placing of a lamp in the heel 
of a boot. with pipes running from it beneath the sole, 20 
as to heat the foot! After examining the different pre- 
tenstons of the parties, the tribunal declined to pronounce 
on the question of ownership, but condemned the cobbler 
‘and the trader to pay the tinker 150 francs for work done. 





Be careful. 

‘A short time ago man named Erret, of Hempfield 
township, Westmoreland county, died after a painfal and 
lingering malady, produced, as is beHeved, by accidentally 
wallowing an insect while drinking at a spring, in which 
‘were dark iusects having numerous fevt He said he had 
swallowed one of them, and felt great uneasiness and vio- 
lent coughing, for which he could get no relief. A few 
days before his death he coughed up a worn of the color 
‘and description of those in the spring at the time he 
drank out of it. 


The Fuller Cradle. 

A correspondent of the Middleboro’ Gasette says:— 
“We saw while in Abington, at the house of Mr. F. L. 
Noyes, the ancient family cradle of Dr. Samuel Faller, 
‘who came over in the Mayflower, and was one of the aign- 
ers of the Social Compact A tradition exists that thir 
cradle was on board the Mayflower, and that it was used 
to rock Peregrine White, the first New Euglander. It 
‘was made mo-tly of oak, framed together, and appears to 
‘have suffered but little in rocking seven or eight genera- 
tions of the Fuller descent. It still remains in a branch 
of the Fuller family.” 
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‘Wonderful Phenomenon. 

A curious story, authenticated by names and dates, is 
farnished to the New Haven Journal and Courier. It ia, 
that a lady during = shower saw a distinct current of 
lightolog pass from one window to another. She found 
in two places upon the carpet a substance burning with 
a bright white flame, and emitting a strong sulpburous 
odor. There being no fire in the house at the time, the 
fact seems conclusive that they were drops of the fluid 
which had fallen, or been ejected from the current in its 
passage throngh the apartment. 

Human Bair. 

In 1889 a coffin was discovered in the abbey church of 
Romsey, Eogiand. which hed originally contained the 
body of a female of the Norman period. The bones had 
entirely decayed, but the bair, with its characteristic in- 
destructibility, was found entire, and appeared as if the 
skull bad only recently been removed from it, and having 
plaited tails eightern inches in length. It ia still pre 
served in a glass case, lying upon the same block of oak 
which bas been its pillow for centuries. 

Curious Fact. 

Sir David Brewster, inquiring into the history of the 
stereoecope, fiods that its fundamental principle was 
well known even to Euclid; that it was distinctly de- 
scribed by Galen 1500 years ago; and that Gisambatista 
Porta had, in 1509 given such a complete drawing of the 
two separate pictures as seen by each eye, and of the com- 
bined picture placed between them, that we recogoise in 
it not only the priaciple but the construction of the 


stereosoope. 


A Humming-Bird’s Nest. 

The Maryaville (Cal.) Journal thus describes a hum- 
miog-bird’s nest in the garden of William Hawley, in that 
town:—The nest contalned two of their young. It is 
about the risy of a black walnut, of a very fine texture, 
almost white, much reeembling woolen cloth, and firmly 
bound to the twig of a peach-tree within three feet of the 
ground. The young birds are not much larger than 
grains of coffee, and present a very singular appearance.” 





A bearded Woman. 

‘The Maysville (Ky.) Eagle gives an sccount of a bearded 
woman residing in Lewis county, in the same State. It 
is sald she had no indications of beard until last Septem- 
ber, when the hair commenced growing upon her face, 
gtowing very fast sometimes, as much as half en inch a 
week. She now bass heavy black beard, coarse like that 
ofa man. A space of about an inch in width from the 
mouth over the chin to her neck is free from hair. 


A valuable Compass. 

There has been lately invented s compass, which is 00 
constructed and operated apon as to give at all times the 
specific leeway of a vessel. It may be placed ona table 
in the ceptain’s cabin, and will inform of the least devia- 
tion from the courre to which the versel may be heading. 
It is claimed that it will work perfectly correct, no matter 
how muoh agitated by the motion of the vessel. 


Singular Place for a Nest. 

A bird has built its newt in the letter-box at Sparham, 
Bogland. Notwithstanding the postman’s dally calls to 
take the letters deposited there, the bird is not disturbed. 
Sometimes he bas taken the letters from the biru’s back. 


Editors Table. 





MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitox ann Prorarerer. 
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FIRESIDE TRAVELLERS. 

For every man who gratifies his roving dispo- 
sition by visiting Europe, there are a thousand 
who, for various good and sufficient reasons,never 
stir far away from home. But a very small pro- 
portion of those who do go abroad profit by their 
journeyings. We have just been reading a hand- 
book—and a very good one, by the way—which 
tells you how to do Europe, that is, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, Germany 
and Italy in four months. Such a tour must of 
course be a very racy one, and it can be accom- 
plished by a single man at an outlay of from 800 
to 1200 dollars ; if he is a good, generous fellow, 
and takes his wife with him, it will cost a ‘little 
more than double, say from 2500 to 3000 dollars, 
that is, for travelling in first-rate style. Now 
what is the result of this race through Europe ? 
Why, our traveller friend is able to say, with his 
hand on his heart, that he has been in Dublin, 
Cork, Edinboro’, Glasgow, London, Paris, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Geneva, Rome, 
ete. ; but how much has he really seen of those 
celebrated cities? You might as well expect a 
man who has been looking through a rapidly- 
revolving kaleidoscope for half an hour to have 
a distant recollection of all the brilliant combina- 
tions and figures of that curious instrument. In 
his memory all sort of scenes must be jumbled 
together, like toys in a child’s play-room, and he 
must find it very difficult to locate properly even 
such bulky objects as churches, galleries and 
statues. 

We have a great mind to write a hand-book of 
Europe for “ fireside ” travellers, forlorn mem- 
bers of the Can’t-get-away Club. Accompanying 
the book should be a fine stereoscopic instru- 
ment, with four or five dozen slides. These won- 
derful stereoscopic views of European scenes, 
calmly and deliborately studied, actually give the 
observer a clearer notion of the scenes depicted 
than can be obtained by the hasty traveller who 
casts a hurried glance at them under unfavorable 
circumstances. He may be ina haste to catch a 
certain railroad train or a certain steamer, or in 
aworry about his baggage or passport, or think- 
ing about the failure of a rascally banker with 
whom his funds were lodged; but no such an- 
noyances disturb the equanimity of our tarry-at- 
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home traveller. Look at these pyramids and 
Sphinxes, the wonders of the Nile-land. The 
marvellous picture before you was painted by 
rays reflected from the very stones themeelves, 
They must be correct, for Nature herself was 
the artist. Lo! the majestic dome of St. Pe- 
ters! the cathedral of Notre Dame! the icy sum- 
mit of Mt. Blanc! the “ castled crags of Drach- 
enfels!” Killarney, London, Paris! Two cen- 
turieg ago, had photography been known, the 
Opecator would have been roasted at the stake for 
practising the black art. Really, what with 
books and stereoscopes, an idle or a poor man 
need not go to Europe to learn as much as he 
need to know about the old world. 

What an economy of time and money! What 
an avoidance of seasickness, of the smell of oil 
and smoke, and bilge-water that adds to the 
nausea of the ocean-crossing voyager! Your 
fireside traveller needs no passport, no letters of 
introduction, no letters of credit. When he is 
tired of sight-seeing, he shuts up his box and re- 
turns to his normal condition. He can go from 
Venice to Amsterdam, from Syria to Scotland in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

We do not profess to have originated the idea, 
however. Many books of travel bave been 
written by persons who never left their native 
land. This is one of the tricks of the book- 
making trade, well understood by Grub-Street 
hacks. But waiving originality, we claim thas 
our views are entitled to respectful consideration, 
as the diplomatists say. 





Prizz-Ficutine.—The New Hampshire leg- 
islature has passed a very severe law for the pre- 
vention of prize-fighting. The Granite State will 
henceforth be studiously avoided by the fancy. 

+ 3 





A Query.—Throw a piece of meat among 
bears, and a purse of gold among men, and 
which will behave most outrageously—the men 
or the beasts ? 


———— ee 

Tne best Lecacy.—No man can leave a 
better legacy to the world than a well-educated 
family. 


+00 
Tuat’s s0.—The right thing in the wrong 
place is a love-letter written on a mourning sheet. 





EMITOR'’S TABLE. 


THE FIRST STRAMBOAT. 

So many steamboats now navigate our rivers, 
Jakes and oceans, that it seems hard to realise 
there were none in the United States sixty years 
ago. When Robert Fulton built his first steam- 
boat for the Hudson River, scarcely anybody 
thought it would move. The Commercial Bulle- 
tin tells a good story from the lips of an old cap- 
tain at South Boston, who met this steamer as it 
‘was going down the river : 

“Captain H——+s, at the time we speak of, 
commanded a sloop which plied as a regular 
packet between Boston and Albany. Besides 
himself there wore the mate, two hands, and the 
cabin boy. The sloop was beand from Boston 
to Albany with « cargo of notions, and when 
about half way between New York and Albany 
the wind came round ahead, and the sloop was 
obliged to anchor, and all hands turned in to en- 
Jey themeetves in the cabin, hoping that with the 
turn of the tide there would come a change of 
wind. At about nine o’chock the captain sent 
the cabin boy on deck to get some water, He 
had hardly got upon the deck before he returned 
dashing down the companion-way head foremost, 
with terror depicted on his countenance. The 
captain hailed him in a rough voice to know 
what was the matter. As soon as the boy could 
sufficiently recover from his fright, he exclaimed : 

“(We are lost! we are lost! The evil one is 
coming for us!’ 

“ No persuasion or threat could induce the boy 
to return on deck. The captain then sent one of 
the hands, bat he returned more precipitately 
than the boy, and confirmed his opinion. The 
other man was sent, but with no better success. 
The mate, though he trembled in every joint, felt 
that the dignity of the profession must be main- 
tained ; and he followed up the companion-way ; 
but after a pause of a minutes or two, came down, 
and in solemn tones declared his belief that Beel- 
zebub was let loose, and that their time had come. 
It was now the time for Captain H——; all 
hands looking to him as a kind of natural pro- 
tector. So assuming a courage he by no means 
felt, he proceeded on deck, all hands following 
him; and sure enough, to use his own expres- 
sion, ‘there was a sight which made my blood 
curdle, and my hair stand onend.’ Far away in 
the blackness of the night they saw a huge body 
coming down upon them, against wind and tide, 
vomiting out flame and smoke ; they could hear 
the chains clank, and by the light of the furnace 
they could discern four men, begrimmed with 
emoke, feeding the fire. It was terrible! On 
she came, puffing and blowing ; the sound of the 
clanking chains waa nearer and nearer. In the 
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agony of despair all hands fell to praying and 
confessing their sins. Still om she came; when, 
O, horrors! they feel the heat and smell the 
emoke! but she swiftly glided by them, and left 
them unharmed! They rose from their knees in 
mate astonishment. The tide and wind soon 
changed, and they weighed anchor and proceeded 
to Albany, fully convinced they had seen the arch 


enemy.” 
+--+ ______ 


LONDON UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 

The London Illustrated News lately gave a 
description of the tunnel now being built under 
the streets of London, for the purpose of con- 
necting the city with the series of railways at the 
north of the Thames. To have a railway after 
the American fashion, passing through a densely 
populous district, and crossing on a level and 
over crowded thoroughfares, was considered 
out of the question. Therefore, the plan was re- 
sorted to of avoiding the surface altogether, leay- 
ing that to the ordinary local traffic and travel, 
and going entirely under the city with all the 
passenger and freight trains. The tunnel was 
constructed by making an open cut from the sur- 
face of the street down the distance required, 
building tke archway, and then replacing the sur- 
face—a cheaper mode than tunnelling. The work 
is now in progress, the company engaged in it 
having a capital of four millions two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. To avoid annoyance from 
smoke or the combustion of fuel in the tunnel, 
the traffic is to be worked by light locomotives of 
a novel and ingenious construction. They have 
no fire-box, but will be charged with hot water 
and steam at a certain pressure, to be supplied 
by fixed boilers, at the termini, and will be fur- 
nished with a large heater to assist in maintain- 
ing the required temperature. It is believed that 
each locomotive can be supplied with power 
sufficient to run the whole tunnel distance, The 
tunnel is expected to be finished and in working 
order by 1862. 





Tas New York SeventeH Rgoiment.— 
At the last inspection, this splendid regiment 
had 910 men under arms. Their expenses last 
year were $56,000. 

es 

Patents.—Abont one handred and twenty 
new patents, it is said, are issued every week 
from the patent-office in Washington. 

+e + 

Tax Cost or Suoxe.—lIn one city alone, 
New York, eigar smoke costs over five million 
dollars a year—nearly es much as the bread eaten. 
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ENGLISH YACHTS. 

The universal interest just now felt in yachting, 
in this country, induces us to suppose that a few 
facts we have compiled in reference to aquatic 
sports on the other side of the water, may be 
acceptable to our readers. The British yacht- 
clubs include in their fleets cutters, schooners, 
brigs, sloops, luggers and yawis—even steamers. 
There are yachts on the Clyde and Mersey 
barely exceeding two tons each, while the 
“Brilliant ” yacht, belonging to the commodore 
of the Victoria yacht-club, is of 489tons. There 
are no fewer than twelve hundred yachts in the 
British seas and rivers. Many of them are 
of iron. 

So far as a cruise is concerned, each yacht is a 
little commonwealth in itself, independent of all 
other yachts; but for the sake of regattas and 
racings, of certain privileges, and of general 
sociability, they are grouped into fleets, each be- 
longing to a distinct club. The crack club of the 
whole is the Royal Yacht Squadron, whose 
head-quarters are at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, 
with the Earl of Wilton for its commodore or 
chief yachtsman. There are a score of other 
large yacht-clubs and many more small ones; 
and as there are twelve hundred yachts now on 
the British list, a little school-boy arithmetic will 
lead us to the conclusion that the average num- 
ber of yachts belonging to the former class, is 
about sixty—twenty fleets of sixty strong each. 
Nominally, but not really, this number is in- 
creased ; for some of the yachts belong to two 
or more clubs. The clubs themselves are very 
like other clubs ; the members are balloted for, 
and, if admitted, pay a certain admission fee, 
and a certain annual subscription. The admis- 
sion fee varies from one guinea to fifteen guineas 
in different clubs, and the subscription fee from 
one guinea to eight guineas a year—the aristo- 
cratic “ Royal Squadron” of Cowes being the 
most costly of all. About one-half of the 
clubs have club-houses, buildings owned or 
rented by them for holding their meetings ; the 
others meet at hotels or other places, with the 
secretary's residence as a sort of official place of 
reference, 

Some of the yachts make long voyages. We 
read of Lord Byron’s yacht Mazeppa, 8 daring 
felucca-rigged thing of about a hundred and 
fifty tons, in which he went to Corsica and Sar- 
dinia; of Sir John Ross’s tiny cutter of seven 
tons, in which, with only a boy to help him, he 
once came from Stockholm to England; of 
American cutters from twenty to forty tons each, 
which have more than once crossed the broad 
Atlantic ; of the Teazer, of fourteen tons, which 
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went from England to Jamaica and back in 
1852; and of many similar exploits. Then there 
have been many yacht-voyages which have been 
made the subject of volumes of peculiar interest. 
The Nancy Dawson penetrated through Behring’s 
Strait into the Arctic Sea, and rendered aid to 
some of our navigators who were in search of 
Sir John Franklin. The yacht-voyage of the 
Maria to Faroe was full of interest; and still 
more so was Lord Dufferin’s voyage in the 
Foam. The Allen Gardiner, a yacht built for 
one of the missionary societies, was placed, in 
1857, under the command of Mr. Snow, who 
had previously distinguished himeelf in the 
Arctic regions; and in it he made a two years’ 
craise in the seas around Patagonia, Terra del 
Fuego, and the Auckland Islands. The late 
Robert Stephenson made many long voyages in 
his pet yacht Titania; and he lent it, together 
with its crew of sixteen men, to Professor Piazsi 
Smyth, for hia remarkable voyage to Teneriffe 
for astronomical purposes. In order to facilitate 
the movements of these cruising yachts, a few 
privileges have been awarded by foreign govern- 
ments to yachtsmen. An immense amount of 
money is expended in the building and sailing 
ef these yachts. 
ee 

Dissevievixne « Lawrer.—“ May it please 
your honor,” said a lawyer, addressing one of 
the city judges, “I brought the prisoner from 
jail on » habeas corpus.” “ Well,” said a fellow 
in av undertone, who stood in the rear of the 
court, “these lawyers will say anything; I saw 
the man get out of a cab at the court door.” 








Miriiners.—Do the admirers of pretty mil- 
liners know why they are called 60? Not one in 
amillion. The name comes from Milan, the city 
from which Milan-ary goods were first imported 
into England. 





CrancgaBLE.—The Webster Times says a 
widow has just moved from that town who has, 
during her experience in housekeeping, removed 
from one locality to another twenty-four times. 





Aw Exceprion ro a Ruik.—Whenever a 
man exclaims that all mankind are villains, be 
assured that he contemplates an instant offer of 
himself as an exception. 





A Fovrtn or Jury Toast.—Woman—To 
her virtue, we give our love; to her beauty, our 
admiration ; and to her hoops, we give—way. 

—_—__+=. 

A Necessity.—A man is obliged to keep 

his word, when nobody will take it. 
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WITOHORAFT. 

If we scan the history of the past, we must 
admit that the delusions of witchcraft were the 
most terrible in their results of any of those 
widespread errors which crazed the world in 
days of old. The fear of witchcraft was upon 
all classes; the wisest and best of men were 
carried away by the prevailing delusion, as well 
asthe valgar and the vicious. The charge of 
witchcraft waa made with ease, but repelled with 
the utmost difficulty. The frenzy was so pow- 
erful, that people were known not only to admit, 
but to accuse themselves of the crime, and to die 
on a plea of guilty to @ ridiculous and impos- 
sible offence ! 

From the earliest ages a dread of witchcraft 
haunted the human mind, and the popular su- 
perstition was frequently employed for the grat- 
ification of private vengeance, innocent persous 
being tortured and executed on the charge. At 
different periods a wholesale attack was made 
against witchee—a crusade headed by witch- 
finders, and armed with the full powers of civil 
and ecclesiastical law. Charlemagne gave orders 
that all necromancers, astrologers and witches 
should be driven from his empire, and the exer- 
cise of every sort of magic was forbidden, on 
pain of death. Special exertions were used to 
hunt out all those to whom the slightest suspicion 
attached, but it was left fur more recent times to 
carry out thoroughly the cruelty and injustice of 
these inquiries. In England, during the times 
of the Tudors and Stuarts, especially the latter 
—for James L. was wofully afraid of witches— 
the severest penalties were inflicted on those sus- 
pected of dealing in the Black Art. Sworn tor- 
mentors, known as witch-finderg, were empow- 
ered to inquire into every alleyed case, and to 
make journeys, like judges oa circuit, through 
the country, holding in every town or village, if 
they pleased, their court of ordeal. The aged or 
afflicted were generally the objects of suspicion. 
Charged with blighting the corn, with bringing 
an epidemic among the cattle, with causing epi- 
leptic fits or the falling sickness, with being in 
league with Satan, with changing their form at 
pleasure, with keeping witches’ Sabbaths—what 
reply could they make? Denial was useless, and 
they were expected to convict themselves. Every 
witch was supposed to bear a Satanic mark on 
some part of her person, and the method adopted 
to find this mark—which was supposed to be in- 
capable of pain—was to stick sharp pins and 
needles into her flesh; if her sufferings were 
acute, it was regarded as a favorable sign, but 
the torture was generally continued till the mis- 
erable sufferer Jost consciousness, or pleaded 
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guilty to the charge. The stake or the gallows 
were the penalties of conviction, but many 
wretched beings sought this as a happy deliver- 
ance from the tortures inflicted by the witch- 
finders. The laws of England, which were so 
severely directed against witchcraft, were adopted 
ia the American colonies, and in 1645 the mania 
commenced, and several persons were tried for 
this supposed crime. 





A BOA OONSTRIOTOR FIGHT. 

‘Two large rock boa constrictors, belonging to 
Wombwell’s collection—at present at Plymouth, 
England—were, during the hours of exhibition, 
placed in @ glass case for the purpose of being 
fed. A rabbit was put into the case, and one of 
the boas immediately made for the prey. The 
rabbit, however, eluded the fangs of its enemy 
by a sudden jump, and the enormous snake, in- 
stead of dealing its deadly blow on the poor rab- 
bit, fastened on the other boa, which, finding it- 
self assaulted, immediately assumed the defensive 
in the most determined manner. Boa number 
two struck boa number one, by which it had 
been assaulted, with its frightful fangs. The 
Straggle was now fiercely maintained on both 
sides. The two monsters writhed and straggled 
in one another’s grasp, and both seemed intent 
on pressing by its constructive coil the life out of 
his opponent. This struggle was at last termi- 
nated by the keepers, with the assistance of sev- 
eral gentlemen, but not before one of the com- 
batants was so seriously wounded, that fears are 
entertained that the consequences may prove 
fatal. 

————_+2-=+—____ 

Unexrectep Quartsr.—A young gentle- 
man from the “ rooral districts” lately advertised 
for a wife through the papers, and got answers 
from eighteen husbands stating that he could have 


theirs. 
———+ 3+ + ____—_ 


Woman.—A Hindoo female recently said to a 
Christian lady : ‘‘ Really, your Bible must have 
been written by a woman, it contains so many 
kind things about us. Our Shasters say nothing 
but what is hard and cruel of us.” 





Acip Foop—aAcids in summer are important 
in promoting the separation of bile from the 
blood. Hence the craving for currants, and 
other fruits, is natural. 

—————_+ 2-2 + 

Praciarism.—An English clergyman at Hol- 
loway, England, has been detected in preaching 
the sermons of Rev. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, 
from the published volumes in this country. 
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A HIGHWAY ADVENTURE. 

‘We had thought that the days of highwaymen, 
or, in classic Romany, “high tobymen,” were 
passed and gone, like the days of chivalry which 
Edmand Burke lamented in melodious ‘phrase, 
that Paal Cliffords existed only in the realms of 
fiction, and that the type of Claude Duval was 
utterly extinct. But a recent occurrence in Cal- 
ifornia, not only revives all our reminiscences of 
the road in its palmy state, but furnishes a acene 
equal to any in the records of romantic rascalitv. 
We allude to the robbery of the money of Wells, 
Fargo & Co., some weeks ago, near Chips, 
Butte county. 

Fancy the stege with five inside passengers, 
deseending into a gulch, or canon. The driver 
is called upon to halt, and pulls up his team, 
thinking that some wagon has got stack in the 
mud, and there is imminent danger of collision. 
But he is soon undeceived, for his eyes light on 
eeveral men, masked, one of whom ia levelling a 
double-barrelled gun. Another, masked and 
armed also, springs on the box. 

“Throw down your reins,” said he. 

The driver obeyed. 

“ Give up your arms,” 
express agent. 

There was nothing to be done bat to obey. 
The man handed his pistol to the robber. 

“What!” cried the robber chief, reproachfully, 
as he looked at it, “cocked? 0, Charley, there 
would have been sad work, if you had fired.” 

“Gentlemen,” said be, to the passengera, put- 
ting his head inside the coach, ‘I iatesd you no 
harm, either in person or property, provided you 
make yo resistance. Hold up your hands, to let 
me see whether you are armed.” 

Five pair of hands were instantly raised. 

“Good,” said ‘the robber. 

“« Look here, stranger said one of the passen- 
gers, “just be good enough to ask your friend 
there to raise his piece, the barrel is on a level 
with our heads, and an awkward accident might 
happen —a nervous twitch of his forefinger, 
and—’ 

“Say no more,” said the robber. 
arms !” 

And the double-barreled gun of the rascal on 
the ground was brought to a poise. 

“Now for the money-box,”’ said the robber, 
and selecting it from the baggage he lifted it 
down to the roadside. Picking up a rock, he 
was about to smash the lid, when he suddenly 


said the robber to the 


“ Present 


“It would be ashame to destroy the company's 
property #0,” he muttered, ‘‘ Charley, let’s have 
the key.” 
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“ This is too bad,” said “ Charley,” as he gave 
the robber the key. 

“Not at all, my good fellow. You are doing 
a business on half a million of dollars capital, 
with enormous profits. You can’t feel the loss 
of the fifteen thousand dollars in this box, while 
it will be a fortane to my ‘boys.’ ” 

With these words he unlocked the chest, and 
the contents soon found their way into the pockets 
of himself and his associate scoundrels. This 
done, he relocked the box, and tossed it back on 
the stage. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, as he mounted his 
horse, ‘‘ you may now continue your journey, 
as soon as you are ready. (He had previously, 
we forgot to say, unharnessed the horses.) And 
Ihave the honor of wishing you a good day.” 

With a graceful salutation and wave of the 
hand, he touched his horse with his spur and 
disappeared, followed by his satellites. Now we 
call that a little bit of romance. We have given 
the story at second-hand, and from memory, but 
believe we have omitted no essential details. 
‘The second robbery of Lord Mauleverer, in Bul- 
wer’s “Paul Clifford,” has nothing for this in 
coolness. The robber captain will doubtless per- 
form other feats of the same description and 
ond, like many a hero of the road by a “leap 
from a leafless tree.” 

i 

Tae OxycrnateD Birrers.—All persons 
in delicato health require a safe and effective 
tonic at this season of the year, but all those which 
combine in their preparation spirituous liquor 
should be carefully avoided. The Oxygenated 
Bitters are not only a mild and sure tonic, but 
one now universally conceded, is the remedy par 
excellence for dyspepsia, and the numerous disases 
arising from a disordered state of the stomach 
and digestive organs, which are so generally 
prevalent. Prepared by S. W. Fowle & Co., 
Boston, and sold by draggists and agents every- 
where. 





A FRATERNAL Insutt.—"“ Where shall I put 
this paper 90 as to be sure of seeing it to-morrow ?”” 
asked Mary Jones of her brother Charles. “On 
the looking glass, to be sure,” was his very prompt 


reply. 


Bioxpin.—The “little Frenchman” now 
walks out on his rope at Niagara, and photo- 
graphs the people who stand looking at him. 

+ 2ra 

A Crance ror Barnum.—A wild child is 
running loose somewhere in the forests of Iowa. 
It sleeps in the bushes and feeds on frogs. 
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MEN OF BRASS. 

No more fatal mistake can be committed than 
that of telling aspiring young men that the great 
secret of success in the world is to have plenty 
of brass ; that an exterior of brass compensates 
for the lack of brain, and is more of a universal 
currency than the gold of intellect and heart. 
Brass goes to a certain extent; but there is a 
limit to its progress; gold circulates everywhere. 
Ic is the standard and measure of value. We 
are, of course, speaking metaphorically, and 
allading to men of head and heart, and not men 
of money. A face of brass may impose upon 
the superficial for a time, and in a certain sphere, 
but the base quality of the metal is sure to be 
discovered sooner or later. The great trouble is 
that the man of brass imposes on himself to a 
much greater extent than he does on the world 
at large. He can never become great, because 
he can never learn anything. Self-sufficiency is 
the essence of this flaunting, self-assertion. The 
man of brass knows everything at the outset, or 
thinks he knows everything. He considers him- 
self capable of leading an army, of building a 
steamship, of being president of the United 
States, and this without studying tactics, me- 
chanics or politics. Sometimes he forces himeelf 
into a “bad eminence,” and then his short- 
comings are glaringly apparent, and he “ falle 
Tike Lucifer, never to rise again;” an awfal 
warning to the whole tribe of impostors. 

Let us not be understood as condemning self- 
reliance, which is a very different thing from self- 
sufficiency. No man of capacity need despair of 
attaining any eminence provided he has the will 
to study and qualify himself for the position. 
But men of this stamp are not men of brass; 
they are modest men, sensible of what they lack, 
making acquisitions of knowledge by slow de- 
grees, and at each step perceiving the many more 
which must be taken before arriving at the goal. 

Modesty is the most marked characteristic of 
men of worth and genius in every time of life. 
It was one of the most striking features in the 
peerless character of Washington. Every one re- 
members how he found himself incapable of mak- 
ing a reply to the compliment paid him by the 
legislature of his native State. General Gari- 
baldi, whom wo need not blush to name in the 
same paragraph with Washington, though brave 
as his sword, is remarkable for his modesty. It 
is your heroes of melo-drama who strut and 
swagger, and use big words, and fulminate 
thundering speeches on every pretext ; the heroes 
of real life resemble the knight of chivalry 
“‘ meek in his port as any maid.” We were ac- 
quainted with an officer who performed the most 
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signal services on our hardest-fought battle-fields, 
and yet who would absent himeclf from a public 
dinner when he was apprized that his bravery 
would be complimented. And another of our 
countrymen, who bore the stars and stripes into 
the very jaws of death, who is as much of a 
statesman as a soldier, is described by all his 
friends and acquaintances as “‘ modest as a girl.” 
Sir Walter Scott, one of the greatest literary men 
of this or any age, bore his honors meekly. We 
; might multiply instances; but we should find it 
difficult to discover a single man of brass among 
the host of really great men, whose names adorn 
1 the muster-roll of time. 

! But among little men how many men of brass 
—small-beer politicians, rhymesters, penny-a- 
liners, quacks, pettifoggers, cowardly soldiers and 
sneaking dandies. That there are so many men 
of brass now-a-days only shows that there are 
few great men. Yet the very commonness of 
this brazen quality makes it cheap, and modesty 
actually attracts more attention, and is justly re- 
garded as the sign of worth. So much so that 
some brazen variets affect a virtue, if they 
have it not, and assume the guise of meekness 
as a passport of success. But it is as difficult for 
a brazen faced man to appear humble, as it is for 
@ modest man to assume aa air of effrontery, 
and he is forced to admit in the end that “bon- 
esty is the best policy.” 

+ —_—__—_ 





Wat Boston nas poxz.—During the 
past fifteen years, the following sums have been 
contributed to charitable objects by the citizens 
of Boston : For religions objects, $1,220,726 71; 
charitable objects, 1,482,726 43; purposes of 
education, $2,055,709 46; monuments and 
statues, $168,784 50. Miseellaneous—such as 
the contributions to Ireland, Fayal, etc., during 
famine—$212,086 83; making a total, for the 
fifteen years, of $5,140,033 93. 








Axsscep.—Louis Napoleon’s idea of burying 
the Bonapartes beside the bones of the old kings 
of France, in St. Denis. The Bourbons and 
their victors should not rest in the same grave. 





Int1x018.—The population of this State has 
more than doubled in the last ten years. This 
is shown by the census just taken. 





Gas,—Nearly every town of any considerable 
population in New England, will soon be lighted 
by gas. 

Cuear ENovcH.—In Green Bay, Wisconsin . 
butter selis for only ten cents per pound ! 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


The public income of Great Britain for the year 
endiny June 3th was £71,416,000 ; expenditure, 
£70,504,000. 

The London Lancet states that nervous and 
mental diseases have, of late years, fearfully in- 
creased in Great Britain among all classes. 

The astronomer Herschell has predicted that 
England will this year be visited by a storm of 
violence unprecedented in the annals of the 
globe. 

From 1753, the r of ita foundation, to the 
Sist of March of the present year, the total ex- 

se of the British Museum to the nation has 
n £1,382,733 13s. 4d. 


The English government has determined to 
Seepatelt a complete set of telegraphic apparatus 
with wires to China, to be laid in the districts oc- 
cupied by the British forces. 

Sweden and Denmark, those old foes of old 
times, have come kindly together, and will act 
unitedly against any outrages the Germans 
may choose to attempt about the Holstein busi- 
ness, 

The potato disease has been ravaging the fields 
of the entire southern coasts of Ireland. The 
only hope for the crop existed in the fact that the 
dry weathor might yet preserve it from destruc- 
tion. 

Galignani states that at a sale of autographs on 
the 4th of July, a letter written, dated and signed 
by the hand of Mary Stuart, and addressed tu 
her good and dear mother, Catherine de Medicis, 
was knocked down at 222 francs. 

A letter from Gotha states that it has been de- 
cided to send an expedition to Africa, to ascer- 
tain the fate of Dr. Vovel, the traveller. Baron 
Steuglin, of Wurtemberg, will undertake the 
voyage. 4 

Of the ravaged Syrian towns, Damascus has a 

pulation of 120,000 inhabitants, Zahleh, before 
it was sacked, contained 11,000 souls, Deir 
el Kamir, 7000 (of whom two thousand are said 
to have been slain), Hasbeya, 6000, and Rashaia, 
2500. 

The larch forests of Scotland are threatened 
with destruction; of twenty-eight millions of 
larches planted by four land owners within a cen- 
tury, scarcely any remain alive. The failure is 
important, as no other timber is so well adapted 
for sleepers on railways as the larch. 

Prof. Owen, one of the most distinguished nat- 
uralists in Great Britain, is now engaged in de- 
livering a course of lectares upon the natural sci- 
ences, before Queen Victoria, her family, and 
attendants. This is a noble example, and showa 
what kind of knowledge is considered most 
important at the head of the English nation. 

The sale of an American library in England— 
that of Mr. E. A. Crowninshield—attracted great 
attention. Some of the prices obtained were very 
good. Epistola, Christoferi Columbi, consistin; 
of four leaves, and thought to be the first print 
document relative to America, £30 10s.; a col- 
lection of caricatures, £92 ; Caxton’s Chronicle, 
1480, £180; Hulsius’s Collection of Early Trav- 
els to the East, 1598-1650, £33. 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The Zouaves in the French army namber 
12,000 men, divided into three regiments. 

An Irishman in Australia lately found a gold 
nugget weighing six hundred ounces. 

Pecent explorations has awakened the old in- 
terest in the sources of the Nile. 

In England one person dies annually in every 
45; in Russia, one in 28. 

There nre 20,000 Chinese coolies in Peru, and 
tho demand continues. 

The ancient copy of Virgil preserved in the 
Vatican at Rome is considered the finest illumin- 
ated manuscript in the world. It contains fifty 
paintings. 

Volunteer enthusiasm has reached its climax 
in England, and at Hartlepool a corps of ladies 
is regularly drilled in light infantry tactice by a 
government sergeant. 

One of the ordinary swans in the waters of 
St. James’ Park, London, lately attacked an 
Aastralian black swan, and, after a quarter of an 
hour’s fighting, killed it. 


The receipts at the Paris theatres for the last 
three months have been over a million of dollars. 
The comedy of “Duke Job’’ has reached its 
137th representation at one of them. 


An old man in Sodus, New Jersey, who is ow- 
ing his physician thirty dollars, and unable to 
pay it, has deeded to the doctor his body for dis- 
section after his demise. The deed has been ac- 
cepted, and a receipt given by the physician. 


It is said on the authority of official statistics, 
that there are at present in Europo, 18,140 actors, 
21,609 actreases, 1733 managers of theaires ; and 
the number of persons attached in one way or 
another to dramatic establishments amount to 
82,246. 

The first : pablic subscription concert in Eng- 
land was pertormed in Oxford, in 1665, and was 
attended by a great number of persons of rank 
and talent from every part of England. The 
first in London took place in 1768. Concerts 
soon afterwards became fashionable and frequent. 


The savans of Paris are experimenting upon 
toads, which are to be enclosed in plaster of 
Paris for a series of years, in order to demonstrate 
beyond a doubt their extreme tenacity of life. 
Not so particularly pleasant for tho toads as in- 
teresting for the suvans. 

The manufacturers of lace in France are now 
enjoying a remarkable season of prosperity, a3 
there is an immense demand for the article. It 
is now employed on all articles of dress in Paris, 
and even parasols and sunshades have lace cover- 
ings. 

A wealthy English girl on a visit to Paris with 
her mother, eloped with a most fascinating 
“ count,” who, as he was showing his bride the 
cathedral at Bordeaux, was recognized by the 
police as an escaped convict, arrested and ro- 
turned to prison. 

Daring last year, there were born in Great 
Britain above 2000 children a day — 796,190 in 
the year; but death struck down above 1300 a 
day—503,003 in the year; thus reducing the 
natural increase of population to little more than 
700 a day. 





RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


A girl of 15 in Monson, Mass., has a husband 
587 years of age. 

Miss Dix estimates the proper subjects for lu- 
natic asylums as 1 in 490. 

The annual loss by the abrasion of coin is es- 
timated to be 750,000 dollars. 

The free use of ripe fruits not only prevents 
disease, but sometimes cures it. 

Cincinnati has 165,000 inhabitants ; St. Louis 
145,000; Pittsburg 130,000 and Chicago 120,000. 

Memphis, Tennessee, is probably growing 
more rapidly than any other western city. 

It is estimated that 24,000,000 gallons of burn- 
ing fluid and 6,000,000 gallons camphene are an- 
nually consumed in the United States. 

Ont of one family in Walworth county, Wis., 
within a few years, four of the brothers and two 
of tho sisters have committed suicide. 

The fish in Winnebago Lake are dying in great 
numbers. The shores in the vicinity of Neenah 
and Menasha are covered with them. 

Two girls, cousins, aged 15 and 16, hang them- 
selves in Jackson county, Iowa, recently, on ac 
count of loving the same man. 

The graduates of our New England colleges 
are gaining a wide reputation for their excellent 
oar-ations. 

Of all the substances known, silver is the best 
condactor of electricity, and the diamond is the 
Dest insulated. Silver is also the best conductor 
of heat. 

The famous “ Dighton Rock,” known far and 
wide for its mysterious inscriptions, has recentl: 
been sold to the Royal Society of North Ant- 
quaries ut Copenhagen in Denmark. 

A bee tree has been found eight miles from 
Henderson, Texas, containi twelve feet of 
sealed honey-comb, weighing (after all the adja- 
cent fumilies had eaten thereof to their satisfac- 
tion) two hundred and sixty-seven pounds. 

Such perfection has been-reached in the man- 
ufacture of type that single machines will tarn 
out from forty to sixty thousand per day, by the 
mere turning of a crank. The perfection of 
these machines is such that it is a matter of 
choice to run them either by hand or by steam 
power, 

One of the oil wells at Titusville, Pa., has 
been discharging itself at the rate of a barrel an 
hour; but last week the proprietors sunk it 
deeper, in order to make a “ pocket” for the 
accumalat:on of sand, when they struck another 
tremendous vein, which is now discharging at 
the race of two hundred barrels a day. The cry is 
now for barrels, tubs, or anything else to putit in. 

The four leading Western cities are now nearly 
about the same size, although ten years ago there 
was an extraordinary disparity between them. 
They now show about the following figures, as 
we learn from the Chicago Press and Tribune, 
and Pittsburg Dispatch: Cincinnati, 165,000; 
Pittsburg, 130,000 ; St. Louis, 145,000; Chicago, 
120,000. These statements are not official or 
exact, and the estimates vary for each, but the 
cities all occupy about the same rank. 
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The State of Georgia boasts of an area of 
fifty-eight thousand square miles. 

In childhood be modest, in youth temperate, 
in manhood just, in old age prudent. 

Two handsome schooners have been recently 
built in Cleveland for parties in Boston. 

The cost of constructing telegraph lines in this 
country is about $62 a mile. 

The web of the common spider is said to be 
an infallible remedy in certain fevers. 

In some of the best academies of New York, 
military drill is used for gymnastics. 

The total amount of guns now in store at the 
U.S. Arsenal, Springfield, is 160,000. 

A steam shoe shop at Raynham Centre turns 
out four hundred pair of shoes a day. 

The total length of the sewers in Philadelphia 
is estimated at 300 miles. 

During the last year 659 agricultural articles 
were patented in this country. 

Nicholas Longworth of Cincinnati is worth 
three millions five hundred thousand dollars. 


The income of the Smithsonian Institute, at 
Washington, is $38,000; expenditures, $33,000. 

The longest duration of a total eclipse of the 
sun is twelve minutes under the equator. 

A valuable silver mine has been discovered 
about forty-five miles from Mound Lake in Car- 
son Valley. 

Of 1000 graduates of Middlebury College, 
Vermout, about one-half of those who have 
lived to a sufficient age have entered the min- 
istry, and of these, thirty have been missionaries. 


The number of Christians massacred in Syria, 
is said to reach trom 7500 to 8000. One hun- 
dred and fifty-one vill have been destroyed, 
and sickening details of the burbarities inflict 
on all ages and sexes are given. 

The manufacture of heavy iron beams for 
buildings and other pur, , has been confined 
almost exclusively to this country, the iron men 
of Europe not being able to produce them. 
Large numbers are made at Philauelphia. 


Danbury, the great hat-making town in Con- 
necticut, fs nearly half a million dollars in- 
vested in the hatting business. ‘I'hesules of hats 
there made amonnt to 4 million aud a huf of 
dollars, or about a dollar apiece for all the hats 
made. Thirteen hundred persons are employed 
in the work, chiefly men and boys. 

Zinc nails are now extensively employed in the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, in place of 
wood or iron. It is said that zinc nails ure also 
substituted for sewing in ladies’ slippers. An 
iron last is employed, and the nails on being 
driven in, strike the last, and become headed or 
rivetted on the inside, thus forming a very secure 
fastening. 

The Emperor of the French has authorized the 
formation of a national rifle association, like that 
in England. The person under whose direction 
it will be placed, is Jules Gerard, the tamous lion- 
killer. It is expected that the National Guards, 
and such of the public as may join the assuciation, 
will soon become under this training, expert 


sharp-shooters. 
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Merrpy-Making. 


If a young lady has a pain in her side, can 
she relieve it by wearing a sash? i 

‘What throat is the best for a singer to reach 
high notes with? A soar throat. 

We find self-made men very often, but self- 
unmade ones a great deal oftener. 

In China the natives call an Englishman “I 
say.” A Yankee would be called “I guess.” 

Why is a ripe field of grain like a cross baby ? 
Because both want the cradle. 

How should Love come to the door? 
tainly with a ring, but not without a rap. 

Why should custom-house inspectors be patient 
waiters? Because they are tied waiters. 

Who eat more—the black or the white people ? 
The white ; because there are more of them. 

Mrs. Partington makes Shakspeare cay— 
“ Sweet are the uses of advertisements.” 

Among the curiosities in a late Dublin Paper, 
are “ Lines on the death of an unborn infant.” 

A hermit prefers always to be “left a loan,” 
but as for us, we would rather be “left a 
furtane.” 

Why is a shop-boy who robs his master like 
a farmer? Because he is acquainted with 
tillage. 

A great curiosity is the derrick with which the 
“‘enthasiasm of the mieeting was raised to the 
highest pitch.” 

Why was Petrarch more barbaronsly treated 
by his mistress than any bard before or since his 
time? Because he was the poet Laura-ate. 

We fear that some great men now lie in 
‘Westminster Abbey, who, in their lives, lied in 
‘Westminster Hall. 

The transit across the English Channel is sup 
pored to be the sick transit alluded to in the well- 

nown Latin quotation. 

A red-nosed gentleman asked a wit whether 
he believed in spirits. “ Ay, sir,” replied he, 
looking him full in the face, “I see too much 
evidence before me to doubt that !” 

Aman in Muine applied for two gallons of 
ram for ‘“ mechanical parposes.”” “For what 
mechanical purposes?’ inquired the agent. 
“ For raising a barn,” was the reply. 

A dilapidated wit observed on the morning 
after a debauch ; ‘‘ Had Leander practised swim- 
ming with half the perseverance of my head, 
he’d never have drowned !” 

A Scotchman visiting a churchyard with a 
friend, pointing to a shady, quict nook, said, 
“This is the spot where I intend being laid, if 
I’m spared.” 

A new mode of dispersing mobs has lately been 
discovered ‘“ Down East,” and it is said to act 
“like a charm.” The mode is to pass round a 
contribution box! 

A marricd man, reading in the Presa the other 
day, that there was a prospect of the plague vis- 
iting America, said, “Confound the plague! 
T’ve been living with one for ten years, and am 
quite used to it.” 
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MERRY MAKING. 


How many sleeves has a coat of arms? 

Why is a fool like a needle? He has an eye, 
but no head. 

Isis proposed to bring Ireland over, as we have 
nearly all its population. 

Unless offence is noble, why did Shakspeare 
say ‘th’ offence is rank ?” 

Why are crows the most sensible of birds? 
Because they never complain without cuws. 

In southern California they bet a thousand 
head of cattle at once ona horse race. 

Dogs are valuable to tanners on account of the 
immense quantity of bark they yield. 

Why is John Smith like a badly-cooked buck- 
wheat cake? Because he isn’t Brown. 

Why does a sailor know there is a man in the 
moon? Because he has been to sea. 

What would this world be without women? 
A perfect blank—like a sheet of paper, not even 


Why had a man better lose his arm than a leg ? 

Because, losing his leg he loses something “to 
7” 

Why are dentists naturally of a sad disposi- 
tion? Because they are always looking down in 
the mouth! 

Matrimonial history is a narrative of many 
words ; but the story of love may be told in a few 
etters | 

“ Look at Plymouth Rock,” said an eloquent 
stump orator in Mississippi, “down there in old 
Virginny, and weep |” 

Wife (complainingly)—I haven’t more than a 
third of the bed. Husband (triumphantly )— 
That's all the law allows you. 

“How do you get that lovely perfume?” ask- 
ed one young lady of another. ‘It’s scent to 
me,” replied the othur. 

Why is a certain editor of Louisville 
not to have a thorough knowledge of his busi- 
ness? Because he’s a prentice. 

An Irishman once observed that mile-stones 
were kind enough to answer your questions with- 
out giving you the trouble to ask them. 

There are two languages that are universal— 
the one of love and the other of money. The 
girls understand one, and the men the other, all 

e world over. 
_—_—_—_—_—_————— 
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SKETCHES IN RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. 


‘We have devoted, from time to time, a con- 
siderable portion of our Magazine to illustrated 
sketches of American towns and cities, and the 
favor with.which these have been received has 
induced us to continue the series in the present 
number. We shall first tarn our attention to 
Rahway, N. J. It is situated upon the Rahway 
River, about four miles from Staten Island 
Sound, and is about twenty miles from New 
York, by the New Jersey Railroad. The first 
house was erected about the year 1720, and the 

lace was settled principally by persons from 

lizabethtown. There appears to be some con- 
fasion regarding the origin of the name given to 
the village. On an old map published previous 
to the Revolution, we find it laid down as “ Spank- 
town ;” while others say that the name Rahway 
was derived from an Indian chief, who resided 
on the site occupied by the village, and whose 
name was Rahwack. A branch of the river 
divides the town into Upper and 
Lower Rahway; and the county 
line, running along that branch, 
places the upper portion in the new 
county of Union (formerly part of 
Essex), and the lower portion in 
Middlesex. Lower Rahway was 
settled principally by Friends, or 
Quakers, and was at one time called 
Bridgetown. We had heard that 
“ Spanktown ” was the cognomen 

iven to the lower town, from the 
fact that a drunken cobbler, who 
quarrelled with his wife, had used 
a shingle as a means of corporeal 

anishment. To our surprise, ° 

owever, in turning over the pages 
of Irving’s ‘“ Washington,” we 
found the map alluded to, on which 
the whole town is designated by 
that title, and the name Rahway 
ignored. The population of the 
whole town, including the suburbs 
of Milton, Leesville, etc., which 
are “‘ part and parcel ”’ of the whole, 
is somewhere about 10,000. The 
site of Rahway ranges from north- 
east to southeast, with tho river 
running west to east, and the rail- 
toad, which runs north and south, 
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crosses the river, and entering Lower Rahway, 
leaves the upper fown somewhat to the west of 
its track. Thas the depot is located in the lower 
town; and as the post-office, banks, etc., are all 
located here, the greater portion of the retail 
trade of the place concentrates in this vicinity. 
This gives rise to a jealousy of feeling between 
the two portions, which it is to be hoped the next 
legislatare will effectually destroy by incorporat- 
ing the whole into a city. 

Of late years, Rahway has taken a start, which 
promises to place her side by side with her more 
populous sisters, Newark, Elizabeth and New 

runswick. ‘The mill-dams, of which there were 
four in the precincts of the town, and which was 
supposed to be the prolific source of fever and 
ague, have heen taken down at an expense to the 
tax-payers of nearly $35,000. ‘A company has 
been incorporated for the introduction of gas into 
the streets and dwellings, and other improvements 
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made and proposed, which will go far towards 
attracting the better class of the business men of 
New York to make their homes within her 
borders. Already there are large numbers of her 
citizens who do business in the “great em- 
porium,” and the trains in the mornings and 
evenings go and come filled with such. The 
distance is but twenty miles, and the time but an 
hour, including ferriage across the Hudson. This 
is but little more than what is required to reach 
the upper part of the ‘island by means of the 
crowded and uncomfortable horse-cars and om- 
nibuses ; and business men are becoming eve! 

day more alive to the fact that they can enjoy all 
the pleasures and comforts of living in the coun- 
try, free from the turmoil, dust and mud of the 
city, at the same time that they reach their places 
of business by the time they have finished their 
morning paper. So rapid has been the growth 
of the empire city, that warehouses are rapidly 
encroaching upon the private residences, and the 
merchant who builds his store upon the site of 
his house, is driven to find a home in the sub- 
urban towns and villages. Newark, Elizabeth, 
and a hundred others which we could name, have 
felt the influence of this exodus, and Rahway is 
receiving her share. There are here two Vresby- 
terian, two Methodist, one Episcopalian, one 
Baptist, one Catholic, and one colored church, 
besides Friends’ meeting-houses, and an Unitarian 
society about organizing. Of public and private 
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schools there are quite 
-- anumber. The “ \- 
way Library Associa- 


Room ” is an instit 
recently started by 
of the enterprising citi- 
oma Ld the place. 

way is supported 
chiefly by its shapfutho- 
tures, the principal of 
which is carriage-mak- 
ing in all its branches. 
‘Vast numbers of car- 
ringes of every conceiv- 
able style and pattern 
are made here for the 
Southern market. A 
large amount of ready- 
made clothing also 
South from this ninco. 
There are founderies, 
potteries, saw and grist 
mills, machine shops, a 
factory for fulling cloth 
and making  satinets, 
-ete., all of which are 
doing a good business, 
and afford employment 
to large numbers of the 
inhabitants, Abraham 
Clark, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of 
Independence, was born 
in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Rahway, 
and lies buried in the 
cemetery of the First 
Presbyterian — Church. 
A tall but plain shaft 
marks the spot where rest his mortai remains. 
An artist correspondent of ours, writing from 
Rahway, in 1857, says :—‘ There is a ghost in 
every house, they say, and Eabyay is not with- 
out its dark spot and blemish. {f would that I 
could pass over the snbject without mention ; but 
feel compelled to call the attention of her citizens 
to the fact, that that which should prove her 
brightest honor, is made her lasting disgrace, for 
the lack of public spint. I allude to the circum- 
stance that one of America’s noblest painters lies 
sepulchred in our midst, with no stone to mark 
his resting-place. It may be that I am over- 
sensitive, professionally. It may be so; but I 
must confess that, when I was shown an humble 
mound in St. Paul’s cemetery, without even a 
stake to designate it as the grave of some of the 
brightest hopes and the tomb of a lofty ambition 
—when I was told that beneath lay the remains 
of Henry Inman, I confess that the blood of in- 
dignation suffused my face, and words of evil 


im 

I have the lofty marble erected. No, no; the 
towering shaft could add nothing to his fame— 
that is already world-wide, and lasting as time. 
Bat for our own honor, and for the sake of pos- 
terity, who will seek with anxious eyes for the 
spot where his form is enshrined, would I have it 
designated by an imposing monument. It will 
be the sorrow of a future age, and the disgrace of 
the present, that we knew not how to appreciate 








tion and Free Reading- 


rt passed my lips. Not for his sake would - 
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ius such as his. The warrior, who slays his 
ceoabands, and is the cause of misery to count- 
less myriads of the human race, is entombed be- 
neath the magnificent architectural pile; while 
he, whose mission ’twas to soften the heart and 
enlighten the minds of his fellow-men by brilliant 
conceptions of the beautiful, and who faithfally 
performed that mission, lies buried like a dog. 
Alas, that it isso! I trust that our citizens may 
wash ont this stain by a fitting monument to the 
memory of Henry Inman. - Let them show to 

terity that they knew how to appreciate him.” 
We know not whether the of our artist 
friend has been gratified by the erection of a 
monument. : 

The subjects of the first and last engravings’ in 
this series are the residences of A. C. Watson and 
of J. R. Shotwell, Esquires, pretty specimens of 
the domestic architecture of the town of which we 
are treating. The residence of A. C. Watson, 
Esq., stands upon Milton Avenue, facing Fourth 
Street, and is encompassed b variety of 
fruit and ornamental trees and shrabbery. 
Shotwell’s residence, on the left; has mn re- 
cently finished at an immense expense, and is 

robably one of the most complete gra thoroughly 
Bnished residences in the State OF New Jersey. 
His grounds have not yet assumed the beautiful 
appearance whieh time alone can give them, al- 
though he has devoted large sums in transplant- 
ing full grown deciduous trees for the bencfit of 
shade and ornament. The building is of brick, 
stuccoed. The view of the First Presbyterian 
Church will be recognized st once by every citi- 
zen-as well as by the casual visitor. Its spire is 
a landmark for miles around, and is the first, 


“most prominent object seen in approaching 
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the 
town an, any direction. This is the oldest con- 
freeation in Rahway, the first pitse of worship 

ing. erected by a union of Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians about 1742. The charcl and 
flourished until the commencement of the Revo" 
lution, but during the iod of that severe 
struggle it languished. The situation of Rahway 
made it a post of considerable danger, as the 
whole gountry was harassed by incursions of the 
British troops from Staten Island. The pastor 
was absent through the pressure of the times for 
years, and the con ion became scattered. 
After the close of the war, however, the church 
resumed its wonted prosperity, which has never 
since dey Several entire congregations 
have withdrawn from it, and in point of num- 
bers it is full. The present edifice was erected in 
1831, and such hes che snereane in the con- 
gregation since that period, that it is proposed to 
enlarge it to accommodate the growth, Ite 

resent pastor is Rev. 8. 8. Shedden. The 
jiscopal Church (St. Paul’s), is shown in an- 
other of our engravings. The rear view was 


‘taken for the purpose of showing the parsonage, 


whieh is opposite. The edifice is of compar- 
atively recent erection, and the congregation a 
flourishing one. 

We have given a view of the bank, it being 
among the “institutions” of Rahway, withdut 
which the town would be completely at aloss. A 
charter was granted by the legislature in 1828, 
for a capital of $100,000, and the institution was 
re-chartered in 1845, with a-capital increased to 
$200,000. The neat and substantial building 
shown in the engraving serves the double purpose 
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FARMERS’ “AND MECHANICS’ BANK, RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. 


of a residence for the cashier and-an office for 
banking purposes. Rahway is both a busy and 

, 2 delightfal place. Many of its private residences 
are beautiful, and the.grounds about them laid 
out with exquisite taste. The Main street is a 
broad and commodious avenue, with well-built 
stores and houses on each side, and gives the 
stranger a very favorable impression of the char- 
acter of the place. 





LIVES OF RELIGIOUS REFORMERS. | 


No great man’s biography requires so much 
aid from the iradaatl.porpective and mellow 
shading which a distant stand-point affords the 
biographer, as that of a great religious reformer. 
None in his lifetime takes wider or stronger hold 
than he on the Setnpertuons passions of his 
time; none is more ardently glorified by his dis- 
ciples, or more unscrupulously besmirched by 
his opponents; and it is not until somewhat of 
the harshness and exaggeration of the tumultu- 
ous elements in which he wrought as a living 
man has been bleridéd and smoothed out by 
the creeping tide of centuries, that we can 
credit him with anything like his true balance 
of good and evil, ar draw anything like a faith- 
ful outline of his moral and intellectaal charac- 
teristics from the garbled portraitures handed 
down to us by contemporary friends or foes.— 
Atheneum. 





The ambition which aims too moderately, is 
quite as liable to defeat as that which aims too 
low. The eagle finds the sheep a better mark 
than he would the moth.—Simms. 


THE HONEYMOON. 

‘The origin of this word is so little known, -and 
yet so highly and generally interesting, that we 
are constrained to give.an account of it. It is 
traceable toa Teutonic origin. Among the Teu- 
tons was a favorite drink called metheglin. It - 
was made of honey, and much like the present 
mead of the same name in European countries. 
The same beverage was in use among the Saxons, 
as well as another, morat, which was also made 
of -honey, but flavored with mulberries. The 


‘honeyed drinks were used in great abundance at 


festivals. Among the nobility the marriage was 
celebrated a whole lunar month, which was call- 
ed a moon, during which the festival: board was 
well supplied with the honey drink. Hence this 
month of festival was called the honah moon, or 
honeymoon, which means a festival. The 
famous: Alaric is said to have died on his wed 
ding-nigh, from the effects of too much indal- 
gence in methcglin.—New York Day Book. 
or 


A BUSY MAN. 2 
Tho late Dr. Alexander, while pastor of a 
church in Charlotte county, Va., tells us the fol- 
lowing was then his daily routine: Rise at 4, 
shower-bath, dress, shave, a walk or exercise in 
the garden, family prayers at six, breakfast quar- 
ter before 7, read Scriptures, a lesson in Hebrew, 
Greek Testament in course with commentaries, 
Old Testament with commentaries, cu read- 
ing of Greek Testament, ungiah Bible, prepar- 
ation for sermons, theology, an; [have lan- 
cheon at 11, dinner at half-past 2; after dinner I , 
expatiate, read everything, ride, walk, lie on the 
grass, etc. 
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DISCOVERY OF PHOSPHORUS. 

Tt is now nearly two centuries since Brandt, the 
Hamburgh alchemist, in his search for zold, acci- 
dentally discovered the elementary body phos- 

horus,named from its property of being luminous 
in the dark, from two Greek words—phve, light, 
and phero, I bear. Within two years of this dis- 
covery, or in 1670, one Kraft brought a small 
piece of phosphorus to London, and showed it 
to Charles II. and his queen, the year after 


Ree was concluded with Holland. The Hon.. 
ber 


rt Boyle afterwards discovered the process, 
which he described in the “ Philosophical Tran- 
sactions” for 1680, and in a small work which 
he published in-the same year, entitled “The 
Aerial Noctilnca.” Mr. Boyle instructed Mr. 
Godfrey Hankwitz, of, London, how to procure 
phosphorus from urine, so that he was the first 
who made it for sale in England ; and he is said 
to have supplied all Europe with it for many 
years. “It continued long to be an expengive 
chemical; for in 1731, we find by the books of 
the Royal Society that for Dr. Probenias’s ex- 
periments on the transmutation of phosphorus, 
exhibited before the Prince of Wales, the phos- 
phorus used on the occasion, amounting to six 
ounces, cost ten guineas!—Timbs's “‘ Curiosities 
of Science.” 


————_+-= +_____. 
VICTORIA BRIDGE AT MONTREAL. 
The Victoria Bridge is one of the wonders of 
the world. “It crosses the river from Point St. 
Charles to the south shore—a distance of two 
miles, less 150 feet. It is built on the tubular 
principle, and, while the railway trains pass 
through the tabe, there is a balcony outside, with 
a footpath for passengers. The bridge consists 
of twenty-three spans of 242 feet each, and gne 
in the centre of the river of 330 feet. . The spans 
are approached on each éide of the river by a 
causeway, each terminating in an abutment of 
solid masonry, 240 feet long, and 
90 wide. The causeway from the 
north bank is 1400 feet long, that 
from the south bank is 700 feet. 
The tube is iron, 22 feet high, and 
16 feet wide; at the extreme ends, 
19 feet high, 16 feet wide. The 
contents of the masonry are three 
million cubic feet. . This is neces- 
sary, as it is calculated that cach 
buttress will have to bear the 
pressure of 70,000 tons of ice, 
when the winter breaks up, and 
large ice-fields come sweeping 
down the St. Lawrence, which 
have destroyed former bridgea. - 
The Grand Trunk Railway system 
now consists of a continuous line 
of nearly 1200 miles, between Chi- 
cage, the emporium of the West, 
and the Atlantic seaboard at Que- 
bec and Portland.—ostor Pust. 








The richest endowments of the (ij 
mind are temperance, prudence (es 
and fortitude. Prudence is a uni- 
versal virtue, which enters into the 
composition of all the rest; and 
where she is not, fortitude loses its 
name and nature. 
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A DEAD SHOT. 
An interesting account is given in the eleventh 


‘number of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 


of the Jaculator fish of Java, by a gentleman 
who had an‘ opportunity of examining some 
specimens of it in the*possession of a chief. The 
fish were placed in a small circular pond, from 
the centre of which projected a pole upwards of 
two feet in height and at the top of this pole were 
inserted several small pieces of wood, sharpened 
at the pgints, on cach of which were transfixed 
some insects of the bectle tribe. When all had 
become quiet. after the beetics had been secured, 
the fish, which had retired during the operation, 
came out of their hiding-places, and began to 
circle round the pond. One of them at length 
rose to the surface of the water, and after steadily 
fixing its eyes for some time upon an insect, dis- 
charged from its mouth a small quantity of water- 
like fluid, with such force and precision of aim, 
as to drive the beetle off the twig into the water, 
where it was instantly swallowed. After this, 
another came and performed a similar feat, and 
was followed by the rest, till all the insects had 

mn devoured. The writer observed, that if a 
fish failed in bringing down its prey at the first 
shot, it swam round the pond until it again came 
oppos.te the same object, and fired again. In 
one instance he remarked one of the fish return 
three times to the attack before it secured its 
prey; but in general they seemed to be very ex- 
pert shot, bringing down the game .at the very 
first discharge. ‘he jaculator, in a state of na- 
ture, frequents the banks of rivers in, search of 
food. hen it spies a fly settling on the plants 
that grow in shallow water, it swims on to the 
distance of four or five feet off them, and then, 
with surprising dexterity, ejects from its tabular 
mouth a single sirep of. fluid, which rarely fails to 
strike the fly into the water, where it is immedi- 


ately swallowed.—Cuthburteon Fish and Fishing. 
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SKETCHES IN DUBUQUE, IOWA. 





POST-OFFICE AND ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, DUBUQUE. 


The city of Dubuque has become a place of 
so much importance within a few years, and its 
advantages, both natural and artificial, for be- 
coming one of the principal cities of the United 
States are so great, that all our readers will pro- 
bably be pleased with the series of faithful rep- 
resentations of some of its prominent features 
presented on the three pages now open before 
them. From the sinall mining hamlet of 1830, 
Dubuque has risen to be a city of nearly 20,000 
inhabitants, owning upwards of $10,000,000 of 
property, with fine public and private buildings, 
churches, schools, and institutions, indicating a 
remarkable progressive wealth, mental culture, 
and social enjoyment. Dubuque owes its origin 
as a city to the discovery of lead ore somewhere 
near its present locality by the squaw of an In- 
dian named Peosta—so at least, tradition says. 
At that early period (1788) a few scattered white 
men dwelt upon the banks of the Mississippi, at 
intervals of several hundred miles apart. Among 
the first who received information of the discov- 
ery, and who availed himself of it,-by commenc- 

2 ing mining operations, was a Frenchman named 
Julien Dubuque. Dubuque derived his privi- 
lege from the Indians, over whom he obtained 

t influence, and by whom he was elected a 
chieftain, with the designation of “ Little Night.” 
In thirty years or so, subsequent to the discovery 
of lead on the Mississippi, the tige of Du- 
buque’s name was not lost, aad the American 
settlers who arrived at the mines in 1830, desig- 
nated the place by common consent, and without 
much apparent concert of preg as the Dubuque 





mines, and by this name B 4 

for several years afterwards. The flourishing 
city under consideration appropriately bears the 
name of the most distinguished white settler. 
‘The view of the Odd Fellows’ Hall, the first 


was known | Northern I 
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jicture in our series, was drawn 
for us from a yery beautiful da- 
erreotype, taken by Messrs. 
‘rank Pickerhell & Brother, supe- 
rior artists and residents of Du- 
buque. The corner stone of this 
handsome hall was laid by the 
Grand Lodge I, O. O. F., in the 
month of October, 1855. The 
Odd Fellows’ Hall Association 
was organized April, 1856, with a 
ppl of $100,000. The new 
hall is 110 feet in length, 96 feet 
in width, and three stories high 
above the basement. The lower 
story is ocfupied by four very 
handsome and commodious stores 
and by the post-office. The sec- 
ond story of the easter half of 
the block is devoted to offices of 
various kinds, all the rooms being 
capacious and airy. Above these 
business rooms are the Odd Fel- - 
lows’ Hall, and Masonic Lod; 
Room, both of which are 30 by 
feet, oe We feet cifras ht, in every 
way well adapted for the purposes 
to which they are devoted. The 
second story of the western half 
of the block has been fitted up in 
@ magnificent style for theatrical 
purposes, known as the People’s Theatre. The 
stage is 64 feet wide and 40 deep, and the entire 
length of the theatre. 96 feet by 64, and 35 in 
height, with two tiers of boxes. “The auditorium 
is fitted up with all the modern improvements, 
The two views of Main Street will give our readers 
a correct idea of the architecture as well as of the 
character and business movement of Dubuque. 
Onur artist has faithfully copied the minutie 
of the locality, showing the signs of the stores, 
and every particular of graphic detail. In 
the “up town” view, the building m the dis- 
tance, surmounted by a flag, is a new hotel, which 
has been fitted up'in the completest and costliest 
manner, rivalling similar establishments in the 
older cities of the east. The northern portion 
of the city, including the suburbs, has been rap- 
idly built upon for several years past, and con- 
tains a large number of very desirable situations 
for residences. No stranger, visiting Dubuque 
either for pleasure or business, should fail to visit 
the lead mines. The mines are supposed to be 
inexhanstible, and when speculation in real estate 
will have come down to the ordinary remuner- 
ative profits yielded by other branches of indus- 
try, lead mines will be resorted to as an 
unfailing source. of profit. Dubuque needs but 
capital properly invested in industrial its to 
make her a city. Her situation on the 
Mississippi River, navigable for steamboats 
during at least seven months of ‘ar, gives 
her commercial access to St. Lonis and New Or- 
leans, and furnishes her merchants with a 
channel of trade to supply the river counties of 
jowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota with 
the products of the South and her own and east- 
ern manufactures. Her position as a railroad 
city will give her control of a country trade pos- 
sessed by no other city in the Union, not even by 
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Chicago herself, for there ia no such back country 
contributing to ¢ rope any city in 

United Staxes as thee w ich exten is westward 
and northward from Dabugue. Her mineral 
wealth is inestimably valuable, and this alone is 
to her so reliable a source of profit, so certain a 


basis of prosperity, that without the aid of any 
extraneous circumstances Dubuque would be- 
come 4 city of no mean importance. With this 
resource, added to her natural and acquired ad- 
vantages, what is Dubuque not likely to become? 
Progress has made its mark upon her every 
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feature, and time has only added new charms to 
her origina! beauty. From the small hamlet of 
1833 she has extended for miles ; the blaffs which 
surrounded ber original limits have not been able 
to bound her growth. And while the suround- 
ing country possesses so many scenes of charm- 
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We present herewith a series of fine views 
drawn expressly for ws, illustrating the flourish- 
ing city of St. Paul, the capital of Minnesota. 
St. Pant is pleasantly situated on the cast bank 
of the Mississippi River, eight miles from the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and five miles from Fort 
Snelling ; about two thousand and seventy miles 
from the mouth of the Mississippi River, and 
near its confluence with the Minnesota River, and 
is elevated about eight hundred feet above the 
Gulf of Mexico. Is is near the geographical 
centre of the continent of North America, in the 
north temperate zone, and must eventually be- 
come a central nucleus for the business of one of 
the best watered, timbered, and most fertile coun- 
tries on the globe. It is surrounded in the rear 
by @ semi-circular plateau, elevated about forty 
-feet above the town, of easy grade, and com- 
manding a magnificent view of the river above 
and below. Nature never planned a spot better 
adapted to build ap a showy and delightful dis- 
play of architecture and gardening, than that 
natural terrace of hills. St. Paul occupies per- 
haps the most elegible and commanding, and also 
one of the most beautiful locations on the Upper 
Mississippi. Commercially, it is the key to all 
the vast region north of it, and, by the Minnesota 
River, to the immense valley drained through 
that important tributary to the Father of Waters. 
The approach to it by the river from below is 
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grand and imposing. The town site is high and 
conspicuous, being elevated from seventy to 
eighty feet above the water at common stages. 
The central part embraces an extensive level 
plateau, terminatin; along the Mississippi, in a 
precipitous bluff. This Inff, after ranning for 
some distance, recedes from the river on the east 
and west, and by assuming a gradual ascent, 
forms two commodious landings called the Upper 
and Lower Town, meeting upon the elevated 
plateau of the central part. The site upon which 
the Lower Town is mostly built, is several feet 
below the central and upper parts, and has quité 
a sandy soil, while the higher portions are on a 
limestone formation, lying above the sandstone. 
Much of the sandstone is nearly as white as loaf 
sugar, and is said to be of a superior quality for 
the manufacturing of glass. In the rear of St. 
Paul, or on the north, rises another bluff or line 
of hills, which encircle the town site, in the shape 
of an amphitheatre, bending gradually until they 
approach quite near the river again toward Fort 
Snelling on the southwest, and toward Lake 
Pepin on the southeast. These smooth and bean- 
tiful hills, extending from one-half a mile to up- 
ward of two mijes from the town, afford many 
most delightful situations for country-seats and 
farms. ‘There are also several small lakes in the 





vicinity supplied by springs, and situated much 
higher than St. Raul, which can be made to sup- 
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ply a large city with oxcellent water. Every da: 

kes it Sane that St. Paul is destined Sahar 
importance as a city than the most ine have 
dared to anticipate. Not only has it ly be- 
come, in the few years of its existence, the empo- 
riam of trade for all that vast area of trade above 
it, extending from the shore of Lake Superior to 
the headwaters of the Missouri—a trade yet lim- 
ited, to be sure, but hourly increasing, and which 
must soon become incalculably great. As a spec- 
imen of the church architecture, we have pre- 
sented a view of the First Presbyterian Church, 
a very handsome structure. Another fine speci- 
men of the architecture of St. Paul is the Capitol, 
the details of which aro given with such minute- 
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in a measure, a public benefactor, and to 
forthwith to the work of orecting a hotel build- 
ing which, in regard to expense, durability, im- 
posing rance, comfort, and all the conven- 
ences which go to make complete the most fash- 
ionable of modern hotels, has scarcely its equal 
in the Valley of the Upper Miasiasippi. he 
Fuller House has been leased to Stephen Long, 
., who, assisted by his brother, E. H. Long, 
both gentlemen of experience, make it in every 
respect a first class hotel, vieing with the most 
celebrated establishments of the great cities on the 
Atlantic. Every comfort and elegance are pro- 
vided, and thé traveller here finds a most luxuri- 
ous home, a hospitable table, and the best atten- 







































































FULLER HOUSE, 8ST. 


ness as to obviate the necessity of a verbal de- 
scription. Another pictare will probably sur 

rise our Eastern lere—the view of the Faller 

louse ; for we fancy few among them were pre- 
pared to find an establishment of such magnitude 
in a city of such recent origin. This noble build- 
ing was erected at a cost of $100,000. This hotel 
was not erected on the uszal principle of a joint 
stock company, but it was determined to ruise a 
large bonus among the citizens, to be presented 
to competent and responsible persons who should 
undertake the work. There -was no promise of 
remuneration, for years, in the character of build- 
ing that it was proposed to erect, even with this 
bonus; but in Alpbeus Fuller, Esgq., the lanners 
of the enterprise found a man willing to me, 
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tion. ‘The Fuller House stands at the corner of 
Jackson and Seventh Strevts, a short distance 
from, and in fall view of the principal steamboat 


‘landings, in close proximity to the busiest part of 


the city, and commanding a fine view of the river 
for a distance of six miles. The main building 
has a front of one hundred and twepty-feet on 
Jackson Street, the same on Seventh Street, and 
is five stories in height. The main building is a 
quadrangle with an area in the centre. The din- 
ing-room is 70 feet by 40, and so arranged that 
it will seat 300 persons. ‘ The house in all, num- 
bers over 200 rooms. 

There are many interesting places in the neigh- 
borhood of St. Paul, one of the most attractive of 
which is the celebrated Falls of St. Anthony, 

















“inside, and trimmed with Porea ine 
nig! 
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about eight miles distant. In the “Annals of 
the Minnesota Historical Society for 1856,” we 
find the following interesting notice of these 
falls: “This fall was not named by a Jesuit, as 
Willard says in his History of the United States, 
but by a Franciscan of the Recollect order. He 
saw it while returning from Mille Lac, in the 
month of July, and named, after his patron saint, 
Anthony of Padus. In the last edition of his 
travels, the adventurous father says, ‘ navigation 
is interrupted by a fall which I called St. An- 
thony of Padua’s, in gratitude for the favors done 
me by the Almighty throngh the intercession of 
that great saint, whom we had chosen patron and 
protector of all oir enterprises. This fall is forty 
or fifty feet high, divided in the middle by a 
rocky island of Pym idal form.’ a Meanepin 
was passing the in company with a’ of 
Dakota buffalo hunters, he vetveived * Dal ta 
up in an oak opposite the great fall weeping bit- 
terly, with a well-dressed beaver robe, whitened 
6 quills, which 
in itself is admirable an ful. He heard 
him while shedding copious tears say, as he spoke 
to the bceasaract “Thou who: art 6 spit, 
ny that our nation may pass quietly with- 
one accident, may kill bamlo in sbandance, con: 
quer our enemies, and bring in slaves, some of 
whom we will put to death before thee ; the Mes- 
senecqz (to this day the Dakotas call the Fox 
Indians by this name) 
have killed our kin- 
dred, grant that we 
may avenge them.’ 
The only other Euro- 
pean, during the time 
of the French domin- 
ion, whose account of 
the falls is preserved, 
was Charleville. He 
told Du Pratz, the au- 
thor of a history of 
Louisiana, that, with 
two Canadians and 
two Indians, in a birch 
canoe laden with 
geod, he proceeded as 
far as the Falls of St. 
Anthony. This cata- 
ract he describes as 
caused by a flat rock, 
which forms the bed 
of the river, and cans- 
ing a fall of eight or 
ten feet. It was not 
far froma century after 
Hennepin saw the 
‘curling waters,’ that 
it was gazed upon by 
a British subject. Jon- 
athan Carver, a native 
of Connecticut, and 
captain of a provinci 
troop, was the Yankee 
who first looked om 
this ralnable anh to 
wer, ant to 
Fake calculations for 
further settlement. His 
sketch of the falls was 
the first ever taken, 
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and was well engraved in London. He visited 
tbere in, Nowseaben, 1766, and his sanerh tion of 
surrounding scenery is very mi the same 
as that given by modern writers: ‘The coun- 
try around is extremely Denmtifal: It is not 
uninterrupted plain, whore the eye finds no relief, 
but composed of many gehtle ascents, which in 
a aerated er fot the sas verdure, 
inters; ith little groves, that give a 
pleasing variety to the prospect. On the whole, 
when the falls are incladed, which may be seen 
at a distance of four miles, a more pleasing and 
pietureeque view cannot, I believe, be found 
throughout the universe.’ like Henne- 
pin, speaks of a rocky island dividing the falls, 
and estimates its ‘ width about forty feet, and its 
length not much more, and about half way be- 
tween a island and the canert ane is a rock, 
lying at the very edge of the |, that appeared 
iss be abont five or six feet broad, and thirty feet - 
jong.” 

“Daring the two generations that have since 
elapsed, some changes have taken place in the 
appearance of the falls. It is more than proba- 
ble that in an age long passed, they were once in. 
the vicinity of Fort Snelling. In the course of 
two years it has receded many feet. The num- 
ber of pine logs that pitch over falls have in- 
creased the recession. As the logs float down 


they are driven into the fissures, and serve as 
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levers, other logs and the water communicating 
the power, to wrench the limestone slabs from 
their localities. In time the falls will recede 
until they become nothing more than rapids. 
There are two islands of great beauty in the 
rapids above the falls. |The first juts ont some 
feet beyond the falls, and contains about fifteen 
acres. It is now generally known as Hennepin 
Island, in accordance with ‘the following suggee- 
tion, in‘an address before the Historical Society 
of Minnesota, January Ist, 1850: ‘As a town 
in the State of Illinois bas already taken the name 


- of Hennepin, which would have been so appro- 


priate for the keautiful village of Saint Anthony, 
we take leave of the discoverer of these pictur- 
eaque falls, which will always render that town 
attractive to the eye of the poet and capitalist, by 
suggesting that the island which divides the 
laughing water be called Hennepin.’ A few 

ls above Hennepin is Nicollet Island, named 
after a distinguished man of science, who has 
done as much as any man in developing the re- 
sources of Minnesota. It contains about forty 
acres, and is one of the most delightful spots for 
asummer residence. About the middle of the 
island, ‘a small blaff rises some ten or fifteen 
feet high,’ with a slope rounded as if by the hand 
of art, which seems waiting for a handsome man- 
sion. The little island once within, but now just 
below the falls, is called the Spirit Islgnd. The 
Dakota legend saith, that in the mist of the morn- 
ing, the spirit of an Indian wife, with a child 
clinging around her neck, is seen darting in a 
canoe through the spray, and that the sound of 
her death-song is heard moaning in the winds, 
and in the war of the waters.” 
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There are two settlements here, one on the east 
side, named after the great cataract, and the 
other, Minneapolis, a thriving place, the seat of 
justice for the county of Hennepin, and the loca- 
tion of a United States land-office. Six miles 
from Minneapolis are the Falls of Ha-Ha, of 
which the authority just quoted says: ‘ These, 
within a few months, have obtained a world-wide 
reputation, from the fact that ‘a certain one of . 
our own poeta’ has given the name of Minne-ha- 
ha to the wife of Hiawatha. Longfellow, in his 
vocabulary, says: ‘ Minne-ha ha — Laughing 
water; a waterfall or a stream running into the 
Mississippi, between Fort Snelling and the Falls 
of St. Anthony.’ All waterfalls in the Dakota 
tongue are called Ha-ha, never Minne-ha-ha. The 
‘h’ has a strong guttural sound, and the word is 
applied because of the curling of the waters. The 
verb I-ha-ha primarily means to curl; second- 
arily to laugh, because of the curling motion of 
the mouth in leughter. The noise of Hi i 
called by the Dakotas I-ha-ha, because of its re- 
semblance to laughter.” < 

Altogether the city of St. Paul is a most inter- 
esting place. In beauty of location it ia searcel 
surpassed, in attractiveness of surroundings it 
Yields to none. The rapidity with which the el- 
ements of prosperity have been here developed is 
a guaranty of itr fature growth and greatness. 
Here are found all the comforts and luxuries of 
life—the interests of humanity, religion, educa- 
‘tion, are here fostered; here ‘the press labors in 
its great mission, and the people, animated by a 
high spirit, press on to the realization of a splen- 
did futore for their beautiful city. Its prosperity 
and enlarged influence is a matter of certainty. 
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DANISH COSTUMES. 


The pictures we now publish represent some 


of the striking costumes of the peasants of Den- . 


mark. National costumes are always interest- 
ing, and it is much to be regretted that one con- 
sequence of the regular and rapid intercommn- 
nication between states and cities in modern 
times is to banislr distinctive national costumes, 
and clothe all mankind in whatever garb the 
tailors and milliners of France see fit to sanc- 


tion. We regret that the graceful garb of the 
Scottish Highlanders only survives in some of 
the regiments of the British army, while we are 
exceedingly obliged to King Otho of Greece fer 
rendering the Albanian dress, that Lord Byron 
was 80 proud of, fashionable. Our illustrations 
of Danish costumes are from reliable author- 
ities. Two of the figures wear nts’ dresses 
from Laso, an island situated in the Kattegat. 
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SUNDAY DRESS, FINIR. 
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EVERYDAY D R588, LA8O. 


One is a Sunday dress, consisting of a cambric 
handkerchief as head-gear; a black velvet bod- 
dice, under which is a small waistcoat laced with 
a silver chain; the four large buttons on the 
boddice are also of silver—sometimes the two 
upper ones are even of gold. The skirt and 
apron are of rich brocade silk, the skirt gener- 
ally of light blue, and the apron lilac, yellow or 
white. The other figure wears a weck-day dress. 
The head-dress is larger, of home-mede linen, 


with fringe. The boddice is of blue cloth, the 
skirt of a green woolen stuff, made by the 

ants themselves ; and the apron is of gil k 
The island of Kattegat is quite flat. Ae pect 
liarities may be named, every honse-bas its ot 
small windmill and high flag-stand, employed 
for signals. The houses are thatched with 
weed, from four to five feet thick ; the top of the 
roof is flat, and is used as a look-out. in 
habitants live from fishing and shipwrects; the 
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cultivation of land is not regarded, atid princi- 
Wy attended to by the females. The third 
Beate wears a Sunday dress from Finir, a small 
island in the Liim-Fjord. e dress consists of 
home-made coarse cloth ; the hair is worn long, 
but formerly the custom was to wear it mu 
longer. The island is known in the old history 
of Denmark, and many fabulous tales about 
elves and fairies are connected with it, and still 
believed by the poorer classes. On the island is 
found an immense stone, with a hollow like an 


entrance, whence the elves ahd fairies are said to 
come forth in the night. Fourthly is a bride 
from Fano, an island situated on the southwest 
coast of Jutland. Her dress is of black cloth; 
trimmed with gold and silver ribbons. It is re- 
markable that the females only on their wedding- 
day show their hair; it is considered a shame for 
woman to show her hair to 2 man before or 
after that day; wherever they go, they always 


wear a tightly-bound handkerchief over their 
head, and even sleep with it. 

















HOLIDAY DRESS, LASO. 
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The island is flat. ; towards the German Ocean 
are the renowned sandhills (sandklitter). The 


nts of the other of Denmark are an 
“honest, hardy, cheerful race, with a plentiful 
sufficiency of Teutonic phlegm. They cling 


closely to old customs as well as to old costumes, 
and never ride in a railroad car when they can 
travel on a treckschuyt, or canal-boat—a covered 
boat, divided into two compartments. On the 
forward one baggage, butter, ‘ings and poor 
passengers are stowed; in the second are the 


¥ 
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more aristocratic class who can pay more, where 
also are the helmsman and the pilot. At the ex- 
tremity is a long rope drawn by a meagre horse 
carrying on his back a little fellow with a tin 
trumpet in the form of a hanting-horn. This sim- 
pe craft makes some league and a half an hour. 
nmark is full of interest to the traveller who 
desire’ to go a little out of the beaten track to 
see a people who, amidst the hurry of modern 
times, cling tenaciously to the traditions of the 


past. 
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THE ARTIST MAIDEN 


[onremrar.) 
JULIAN ANDI. 





BY MARY J. CROSMAN. 


Mid gladness our life-path led onward, 
And none were so happy as we; 

Bright blossoms were nodding in beauty, 
And soft winds swept over the lea. 


One time to our hearts came a sorrow, 
Which, thornlike, brought anguish and pain; 
But each wiped the brow of the other, 
And spake of true comfort again. 


‘True love was the magic that lightened 
The burdens each pilgrim must bear; 

That sweetened the dregs of the life-cup, 
And silvered the clouds of dull care. 


But once when the glories of sunset 
‘Their beams on our pathway had thrown, 
‘0 Alice!” said he, “I must leave you 
To finish life’s journey alone!” 


‘Then thick closed the shadows around me, 
And nought could a ray of hope bring, 
‘Till I saw, mid the shadows of earth-land, 

‘The gleam of a heavenly wing. 


And now, as I look o’er the river 

‘That borders the bright promised land, 
I fancy there waiteth to guide me 

A spotless, an unerring hand. 
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THE ARTIST MAIDEN, 


BY GUSSIB LAURIE. 





CHAPTER I. 

In Cordova, in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, in a humble cot, two happy parents were 
rejoicing over the advent of a little stranger. 
For many years of wedded life had this boon been 
denied. Madame Vodisco had long prayed for 
the “crown of woman’s glory—the blessing of a 
child.” At last her prayers had been answered, 
and a cherub daughter. smiled upon her love. 
Two happy hearts were there in Cordova. 
Though their home was lowly, though a tyrant 
roléd the land, though their goods were heavily 
taxed, they were happy, for nowhere could bo 
seen such a beautiful babe. Their cup of joy 
seemed full. Proud parents were they, when 
one sunny Sabbath morning they passed up the 
aisle of the little village church, to the baptismal 
font, and the father placed the smiling babe in the 
arms of Father Franchesco, who dedicated then 
and there to the service of the most high God, 
the little Onorata Vodisco. The child was of 
uncommon beauty. The seal of intellect seemed 
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set upon that baby brow, and the blue eyes ever 
wandered heaverward, as if receiving light there- 
from. 

Ferdinand, the only son of the haughty Lord 
De Castro, was a frequent visitor to the cottage 
of the Vodiscos, which was situated not far dis- 
tant from the lofty castle of which he was sole 
heir. He never wearied of sounding the praises 
of Onorata, till at length his lady mother, out of 
curiosity, had ordered her coachman to set her 
down at the door of Carlos Vodisco. Ferdinand 
was delighted. Of a buoyant, loving disposi- 
tion, he was ever ready for amusement, which he 
could never be contented to enjoy alone, and 
thus it was his mother must also know and love 
his sweet pet. Ferdinand was but six years of 
age, a manly little fellow, whose aristocratic fea- 
tures were brightened by sparkling eyes and 
shaded by clustering, jetty curls. The spirited 
horses hed scarcely stopped, ere the footman had 
time to open the coach, the impatient Ind had 
performed that office, and with a bounce was in 
the cottage, leaving Lady De Castro to find her 
way as best she might. 

“ Where’s baby ! Where’s Ona? My mother 
has come to see her!” were the words which 
greeted the ear of Madame Vodisco, and full of 
confusion, she arose to receive her titled guest. 

“You do me great honor, lady; please to 
have a seat.” Saying which she wiped a chair 
with her apron, and passed it to Lady De Castro. 

“My son is a little rode, I fear. He has in- 
sisted that I should come to eee your little 
daughter. I cannot stay tosit. - AHow me to see 
the wonder.” 

“ My lady, Ona is sleeping now; ‘if you will 
come this way, I can show her to you as she is.” 

She led the way into an adjoining room, where 
upon a low couch, smiling at ‘her baby dreams, 
Iny the tiniest, sweetest rosebud of a babe Lady 
De Castro thought she had ever seen. In mute 
admiration fot a time she bent over the couch, 
‘then her delight found words to express itself. 

“ The litde darling! precious little one! Fer. 
dinand has not said half enough in your praise.” 
Turning to the mother, “ Do you know I envy 
you? I, Lady De Castro, envy you this treasuro. 
May I hope to see it often? You will bring her 
to the castle, will you not? And I will some- 
times come here.” 

Tears of gratitude filled the eyes of Madame 
Vodisco, as she stammered forth thanks for this 
condescension. 

Ferdinand must needs have a look at Ona, so 
brushing past his mother, he imprinted a hearty 
kiss upon her plump little cheek. Ona’s eyes 
opened wide at this liberty which the embryo 
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lord had so unceremoniously taken, and a faint 
cry of astonishment parted her tiny lips. 

«My son, how rade! Dear little one, you are 
frightened, aren’t you, darling?’ And Ona’s 
head was pillowed upon the folds of costly lace 
which covered the kind heart of Lady De Castro. 

This elegantly apparelled lady, rocking that 
tiny babe to sleep as gently as if she were her 
own, humming a low, sweet melody; Ferdinand 
kneeling by her side, his bright face upturned ; 
the mother standing near, with a corner of her 
apron to her eye, wiping the tears of joy—the 
curious blending im that lowly room of splendor 
and tidy poverty—all this formed a picture so 
beautiful and so strange that the eyes of Lord 
De Castro were dimmed with moisture, as stand- 
ing in the outer room, he had been an interested 
spectator of the scene. He had followed his lady 
to the cottage, as he had business of importance 
to communicate to her. Ferdinand was the first 
on the move to discover the intruder. 

“O, father, I am so glad you are come. I 
‘want you to see Ona. Come!” 

“ Willingly, my son.” 

He came and knelt on the other side of his 
lady, looked with eyes of love and admiration 
upon the babe and its aristocratic nurse. The 
picture had received a noble addition. Lady De 
Castro, seated with the babe upon her breast; 
Lord De Castro, gracefully kneeling on the right, 
his noble features all aglow with admiration; 
their handsome boy on the left, the midnight 
carls shading his face; Madame Vodisco, with 
her happy face and matronly form, standing at a 
respectful distance; the low couch, with its 
snowy sheets ; the open casement, through which 
the honeysuckle came peeping in, with its myriad 
blossoms, giving out delicious perfume; the 
Morning sunlight, beautifying it all, formed a 
picture which the little Onorata’s pencil immor- 
talized years after, and which now hangs in 
the ancient castle of R——, which stands near 
where the Guadalquivir rushes to the embrace of 
‘the sea. 

Lord and Lady De Castro never ceased to be 
the friends of Onorata, and valuable ones they 
proved to be. When, as the child grew in years, 
and they discovered her. wonderful genius for 
painting, they employed for her the best masters 
to be found in, Europe, and spared no expense to 
give her every advantage. At the age of sixteen, 
she lost both her parents by a fearful epidemic. 
Thus being lef qnite alone, her noble patgons 
offered her 2 home in the castle, where she di- 
vided her time with her masters and Ferdinand 
for two years. Being thus from early childhood 
much in each other's society, what wonder that 
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the two loved each other with all the strength of 
their natures! They dreamed of no obstacle, 
and thus blindly loved on. The promises of in- 
creased loveliness we have seen in their youth, 
were fulfilled. The young Lord Ferdinand and 
Signora Onorata were very beautiful. 


CHAPTER II. 


ALL Cordova was alive with excitement, for 
in a few weeks there was to be a brilliant tour- 
nament and bullfight, ander the direction of Mar- 
quis Gabrino Fandolo. It was the chief topic of 
conversation in castles and cottages ; in doors and 
out, nothing was thought of but the coming 
festivities. 

The marquis, who delighted in such sports, 
had made expensive preparations. On the first 
day there would be a tournament, in which the 
pride and flower of Spanish chivalry’ would 
strive to win the laurel wreath from the hands of 
the queen of beauty. Ferdinand was to take 
part, and his heart beat high, his blood flowed 
fiercely, as he, in imagination, should stand in 
the midst of that vast enclosure, sole victor of 
the day. Then would he take the wreath from 
the Countess Annie, of Saragossa, and placing 
it in the hands of his chosen queen of beauty, 
his Onorata, kneeling there, let her fair hands 
crown him with the wreath so fairly won. 

The second day was to be the crowning feature 

of the festivities, the celebrated ballfight, upon 
which with intense interest would gaze the stal- 
wart warrior and the tender maiden. Onorata 
looked forward to this day with feverish anxiety, 
for the Marquis Gabrino had engaged her to 
sketch the scene. Here would be a subject rich 
with incident, apog which, with all the gorgeous- 
ness of the style peculiar to herself, she could let 
her fancy play ; now painting in fierce glow the 
burning eyes of the animal, then with a milder 
shade, the eyes of the beauties of Spain in the 
pavilion ground. — 
_ At last the wished-for day arrived. The town 
wag wild with excitement. From every house- 
top fluttered gay streamers, and across the streets 
were stretched fanciful arches, with patriotic mot- 
toes, significant of the day. Young men were 
hurrying to and fro, with the colors of their lady- 
love fastened to their right arms; love charms 
they were to strengthen them in that day’s 
combat. 

At last the crowd had settled around a circular 
enclosure beneath pavilions hung with scarlet 
and gold. Ina place commanding the best view, 
on a throne of crimson velvet, ornamented with 
gold fringe, sat Annie, Countess of Saragossa, 
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the maiden selected by the marquis as queen of 
the tournament. She was clothed in a light blue 
robe trimmed with ermine. Her fair neck and 
arms were sparkling with jewels. A tiara of 
diamonds rested like a glory upon her head. 
She was very beautiful, but.a look of sadness 
dimmed her eye, for she had noticed with pain 
that the young Lord Ferdinand, whom she had 
long loved, had no eyes save for the artist maiden ; 
that the fair Onorata held a place. in his heart she 
would give the world to possess. The Marquis 
of Cordova, with his family, and the nobility of 
-the country round occupied the seats on her right. 
The judges, who were to decide upon the affairs 
of the day, sat in grave silence on the left. Di- 
rectly in front, in a place from whence she could 
sketch with the greatest. advantage, with her 
easel before her, pallette in hand, wae Onorata. 
The fire of genius lighted her eye, as she rapidly 
noticed the objects of interest before her. 

The heralds sounded the trumpets.. A mount- 
ed horseman rode rapidly into the enclosure. He 
was clothed from head to heel in flexible mail, 
steel gauntlets upon his hands, sandals of the 
same material upon his feet. He carried a long 
spear in his right hand, and a shield upon his left 
arm, on which was written “ Victory or Death.” 
Firmly he eat in his saddle, gracefally he maa- 
aged the powerful steel which was eaparisoned 
like his rider in a full suit of mail. Riding once 
round the circle, he stopped before Annie, Count- 
ess of Saragossa, and bowed low before the 
queen of beauty. Then turning towards the 
centre, he espied a tall warrior of moet perfect 
proportions, mounted apon a horse. whese slen- 
der limbs, thin, arching neck, dilated nostrils, 
and quickly moving eye spoke of more speed 
than strength, but withal a power of endurance 
which might tire even the powerful charger so 
heavily loaded with mail. The latter knight 
earried no armor save a slender spear and spot- 
Jess shield. He wore no coat of mail to protect 
his.tender limbs from the assaults of his oppo- 
nent,but a superb tunic of dark green velvet,bpund 
about the waist by a heavy cord snd tassel of 
the purest gold. From his helmet drooped to 
his shoulder a snowy plume. The saddle upon 
which he sat, was covered with crimson velvet, 
likewise adorned with a golden fringe and cum- 
brous tassels. 

The horse and rider. won the admiration of 
Onorata. Here no cumbrous mail marred the 
symmetry of their proportions, but free and light 
they stood in the full glare of the morning sua, 
ready to meet him of the shield entitled “‘ Victory 
or Death.” 

The combatants exchanged salutations, then 





prepared for conflict. He. of the Shield bore 
fiercely down upon him of the White Plume, who 
lightly evaded the onslaught. For a while he 
contented himself with merely defending and 
evading, then gathering all the powers of his well- 
formed, elastic muscles, in a moment when least 
suspected by the Shield, he couched his lance, 
and rapidly rushed upon his opponent. An at- 
tack so sudden, of such a natare, from such a 
mere stripling, was wholly unexpected. And 
thug he was unhorsed. The White Plume 
quickly springing upon the ground, removed his 
visor, thus disclosing the features of Ferdinand 
to the gaze of the admiring crowd, and extended 
his angloved hand to his fallen foe. He of the 
Shield rose sullen and crest-fallen, covered with 
dust, presenting a sorry contrast to the White 
Plume, and took with gauntleted hand the prof- 
fered one of his youthful conqueror, in token 
that he acknowledged the defeat. If he had re- 
fused thus to do, Ferdinand would have been 
obliged to have decided the affair by a hand-to- 
hand contest, in which case the one apparelled 
the lightest would have been likely to have been 
the victor, Thus Ferdinand would have stood 
amore than fair chance of being still the victori- 
ous party, and the shield, “ Victory or Death,” 
would have been more appropriate ‘“ Victory or 
Defeat.” 

Ferdinand, according to the custom, desired to 
challeage and meet any of the knights who 
might accept the challenge, but a wound, which 
in the heat of the battle he had not noticed, now 
commenced to bleed profusely, obliging him 
much against his will, to retire thus early in the 
day, before he had won the wreath of which.he 
dreamed. AU day the Spanish youths contended 
for the smiles of beauty and renown. Onorata, 
after the firet combat, haying sketched what she 
deemed necessary, retired to watch beside her 
dear Ferdinand, who was inconsolable at his 
misfortune. 

“ Ononata, mio cara, how kind in you, thus to 

leave the gayeties of the tournament to watch 
beside my couch! I was very. sad till you came, 
O Ona, you arevery, very necessary to my happi- 
ness.” : 
. “Ferdinand, could I stay away from you, 
knowing how great a disappointment this con- 
finement is to you? That ugly wound, how 
sorry I am! , Ferdinand, I was a.proud maiden 
when the Shield went down.” 

“Fie, Ona, darling! proud for thy lover! 
Ona, I must speak with my honored parents 
soon, that they may consent to our union.” 

“T have many misgivings, lately, Ferdinand. 
A dark cloud seems hovering round my head. I 
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fear me thy noble parents will object to my ple- 
beian birth. ’ 

“‘Fovlish feass, my beautiful Ona. Have they 
ever treated you otherwise than with the utmost 
kindness and attention ?” 

“Nay, Ferdinand, but thy mother has ever 
kept before me the knowledge that a tacit under- 
standing has long existed between the parents of 
the Countess Annie of Saragossa, and your 
father, that at some fature time you should wed 
the fair Annie. I think it is the desire of your 
parents. And, dear Ferdinand, rather than dis- 
please my noble benefactors, I will give thee up, 
fly from this castle, under whose sheltering roof I 
have spent so many happy hours.” 

“Ona, darling, I do not like to hear you talk 
in that way. I know my parents tenderly love 
you, and that they cannot refuse the wish of my 
heart.” 


CHAPTER Ill. 


4 Hark to the trump, and the drum, 

And the mournful sound of the barbarous horn, 

‘And the flap of the banners, that filt as they are borne, 

‘And the nelgh of the steed, and the multitude’s hum, 

And the clash, and the shout, ‘They come! they 

‘come!??? 

Tue next day Ferdinand was so far recovered 
that he was able to be present and witness the 
contest. As on the day previous, the splendid 
pavilions were filled with a gay and expectant 
crowd. Annie of Saragossa sat upon her throne, 
lovely and pensive as before, only, as if more be- 
fitting the wilder sports of the day, she had ex- 
changed her robe of blue and ermine for one of 
green velvet embroidered with gold and precious 
stones, a suit which contrasted finely with the 
crimson tapestry around her. So thought the 
artist maiden, as she sat in dangerous proximity 
to the slight partition separating her from the 
arena. 

Again the trumpets sounded. Again the her- 
alds cried aloud, “ Make ready for the combat.” 
A. deep stillness pervaded the vast assembly. 
Every eye was strained to catch the first glimpse 
of the animal eo strangely admired by all classes 
in Spain. “They come, they come!” With a 
snort of rage, a bull of the largest size, sleek and 
smooth, gaily ornamented with tiny flags, and 
beautiful flowers, came bounding into the broad 
arena, then standing in mute astonishment, he 
reared his head, and looked around, first at the 
people, who were now shouting their loud huz- 
zas, then at the bright tapestry of the color his 
lordship did 0 abominate. Six lads, noted for 
their swiftnesa and agility, stood in places of 
comparative safety, waving their banners upon 
the staves, on which were fastened slender spurs’ 
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with which to annoy his lordship still more, or 
in case he should prove too powerful for his ad- 
versary, to draw him away by tarning his rage 
upon themselves. Amidst the blast of trumpets 
and the sound of martial music, Ivan, an artisan 
of manly proportions, mounted upon an iron 
gray charger of uncommon size, rode leisurely 
into the enclosure, and confronted the angry bull. 
This was a new object of interest for Jupiter, as 
the animal was familiarly called. A snort of 
derision sounded, he pawed the earth in fury, then 
lowering his head till the nostrils ploughed the 
ground, he bounded to meet Ivan, the lion- 
hearted. Calmly he sat in the saddle till just as 
all expected to see his horse tossed high in air on 
the horns of Jupiter, he lightly stepped aside, 
when the impetus carried the animal far beyond. 
Baffled, assailed on all sides by the pages, Jupiter 
was wild with rage. With rapid bounds, that 
made the earth to echo, he traversed the circam- 
ference of the circle. 

The combat raged with redoubled fury. Ivan’s 
horse was gored, and now he lay floundering in 
the sand in his death struggle. The courage of 
the lion-hearted was undaunted. Again and 
again did Jupiter assailand retreat. Alas, in his 
last, fair Onorata, heedless of the danger, lean- 
ing far out over the railing in her eagerness to 
note the dying struggles of the noble horse, 
caught the eye of the furious animal, who, see- 
ing in the gentle maiden an object upon which to 
vent his rage, with a bound which cloared every 
obstacle, caught the light form of Ona upon his 
horns, ere Ivan could come to the rescue, and 
tossed her madly in the air. 

“ Ona, darling Ona!” shrieked Ferdinand, as 
heedieas of his wounds, he leaped down beside 
the animal, and buried his sword deep in the 
heart of Jupiter, who sank with scarce a groan 
upon the ground. The wildest confusion reigned 
throughout the crowd. Ferdinand knelt beside 
the insensible maiden, took her in his arms, mur- 
maring, “ My life, my joy, come back to me, dear 
Ona, darling one!” 

Friends crowded around. Lord De Castro 
chafed her hands with tender solicitude. Mar- 
quis Gabrino Fandolo, Lady De Castro, Countess 
Annie, all were there, sorrowing for the gifted 
maiden. 

The scene was worthy the pencil of Angelo. 
In the centre of the arena, the iron gray charger, 
so recently full of life, lay quivering in the em- 
brace of chilly death. Around the ground was 
wet with gore. Under the shadow of the throne 
where beanty had reigned supreme, the prostrate 
form of Jupiter, once so black and glossy, lay 
stiffened and cold, the tiny flags all soiled and 
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torn, the flowers blood-stained, the flerce eye 
dimmed with the film of death. Near, so near 
that her garments rested in a pool of the animal’s 
heart’s blood, reclined Ona, her glorious head 
supported so tenderly by the champion of yes- 
terday’s tournament, who was pale with bodily 
suffering, and the fear that Ona was dead. 
Kneeling beside was Lord De Castro, robed in 
an elegant uniform, the star of nobility glittering 
upon his breast, holding the delicate hand of the 
artist maiden. Marquis Gabrino supported the 
slender form of Lady De Castro, as faint with 
terror she gazed upon her foster child. All 
around were pitying, anxious faces. 

The marquis caused the heralds to make pro- 
clamation, that the festivities were suspended for 
the present, and soon the pavilions were left va- 
cant, and all of that vast crowd dispersed, save 
the group around the suffering maiden, who now 
moaned faintly, as in severe pain. Gently they 
bore her to the castle, where for many weeks she 
lay upon a couch of suffering. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“My noble lady, I have much to say to you. 
Art disposed to listen, Ina?” 

“It is ever my greatest pleasure to listen to 
mio cara sposa.” 

“Tha, hast thou never dwelt upon the end of 
this intimacy of our son, heir to my title and 
estate, with fair Ona, daughter of the peasant 
Vodisco ?” 

“Ay, that I have, and with deep pain. Ona 
is a beaatiful maiden. I love her like a daughter. 
From the time I first took her infant form in 
these arms, I have felt for her a deep interest. I 
would not willingly pain her.” 

“Nay, sweet wife, I tco love the gentle maiden. 
I would she were in reality sister to our Ferdi- 
nand ; but well as I love her, I woald not see our 
son wedded to her for this right hand. Annie of 
Saragossa is every way worthy of our noble son. 
In her, high blood, rare beanty, great wealth are 
happily combined. O, ‘twill be a happy day 
when this perplexity is overcome !” 

A slight rustling of the tapestry attracted 
their attention, and looking up they beheld Ona, 
pale as death, standing before them. 

“My child, thie is a surprise! Seat yourself 
in this easy chair.” Saying which, Lord De 
Castro gently led the maiden to the luxurious 
seat in which he had been seated, and carefully 
arranged the pillows to support her head. 

A faint smile parted the thin lips of Ona, as 
she thanked the kindhearted lord. As soon as 
she had become sufficiently calm, she said : 
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“Dearest and best of friends, I have been an 
unwilling listener to your conversation about 
Ferdinand and myself. I sorrow that I have 
been the cause of pain to you who have been to 
me more than parents. That I love your noble 
son I will not deny. 0, yes, I tenderly love him. 
On my heart is painted in indelible colors, the 
image of my noble lover, for, Lord and Lady 
De Castro, he loves me even as Ido him. We 
have not intended to deceive, but openly, you 
must confess, have shown our preference for 
each other. Living in such an atmosphere of 
love, I forgot the stern realities of lite, forgot 
that I was not nobly born as he. I see it all, 
now—the wide gulf between us. Kind friends,* 
I will never see him more. He shall marry 
Annie, Countess of Saragossa, and his escutch- 
eon remain untarnished. I will go to Madrid, 
where my pencil will support me, and in the pur- 
suit of fame, find, at least, contentment. How 
could you think, fora moment, I would prove 
ungrateful? I could not be that.” 

Lady De Castro was weeping, and Lord De 
Castro was coughing violently. Pride struggled 
with affection, and at last it gained a temporary 
victory. Annie was a countess, Ona was a ple- 
beian. So the countess was preferred to the 
maiden, whose mind was a wonderful storehouse 
of good and noble thoughts. 

“ Ona, darling, you distress me much. Stay 
with us, and be our own dear daughter. Love 
Ferdinand as a brother, that’s a dear child,” at 
length spake the lady. 

“ Do you think, that having loved Ferdinand 
since I was a child, with alt the fervor of my na- 
ture, I could narrow down the broad channel of 
that love toa little stream of sisterly affection? 
Do you think I could stand by and see my Fer 
dinand giving the Jove which is now all my own, 
to any other than myself? Annie of Saragossa 
is lovely, and if I go far from here, in time, Fer- 
dinand may think more kindly of her. Seek not 
to detain me. There’s madness in detention. I 
go hence ere the morrow’s sun shall have set be- 
hind the mountains in the west.” 

Rising, Ona pressed her lips reverently upon 
the brow of Lord De Castro, then winding her 
emaciated arms about the neck of the weeping 
Lady Ina, they mingled their tears in unison to- 
gether. Soon, however, overmastering her emo- 
tion, she arose, and bade her foster parents a 
faltering adieu. 

“Ona, Ona!” called the lady; but she was 
gone, and heard not the call. 

Retiring to her room, Ona packed what few 
articles she thought she could carry in her hand ; 
taking what money she had about her, she se- 
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creted it in the folds of her dress, being fally re- 
solved to leave the castle that night. She had 
in her possession a key which would unlock the 
eastern gate of the courtyard, leading into the 
park. So at atill midnight, when slumber had 
thrown her chains around the household, Ono- 
rata, pale and weak from recent illness, stole 
quietly out of the home rendered dear to her by 
tender recollections, stepped noiselessly over the 
pavements of the court, only disturbing in her 
way a few decayed leaves and broken twigs 
whose cracklings fell like the sound of artillery 
upon her strained ears, so nervous had she be- 
come. She opened the gate, and passed out into 
the dim old park, whose giant trees cast gloomy 
shadows all around, presenting to her feverish 
imagination phantoms grim and tall, goblins old 
and weird, which stood in grinning silence ready 
to clasp her in their chilly arms. A shudder 
thrilled her through ; her strength was exhausted, 
and with a scream that woke the echoes ail 
around, she fell upon the ground, damp with the 
dews of night. 

That cry was heard by the watchful porter, 
who, calling his dogs, lantern in hand, sallied 
forth in the direction from whence the sound 
came. A low growl from one of the dogs drew 
his attention to some object upon the ground. 
Opening his lantern, so that the fall blaze of light 
might render it visible, he started back with 
alarm, as he recognized what he thought to be 
the corpse of Ona. Wonder and astonishment 
filled his mind. How came she here? What 
should he do with her? The latter question he 
could answer, but the first was still a mystery. 
So taking the maiden in his arms, he bore her 
into-his lodge, and laid her upon his own rude 
couch. Like a pale water lily looked Ona, as 
white and motionless she lay stretched upon the 
couch. Her golden hair rested upon the pillow 
like a halo of glory around her head, and the long 
eyelashes drooped like a silken fringe upon her 
marble cheek. 

The porter’s next thought was to arouse the 
household. Soringing the alarm bell loudly, he 
waited with impatience an answer to his sum- 
mons. A sleepy footman, rubbing his eyes, soon 
appeared, and desired to know the cause of the 
uproar. ‘ 

“Call your master, lazy bones!” demanded 
the porter. 

“Eh, what?” yawned Carlos. 

“Call your master !” thundered the now en- 
raged old man. 

Soon there was harrying to and fro in the 
castle. In those quiet times to be aroused at 
that unseasonable hour was something extraor- 
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dinary. When Lord De Castro appeared at the 
porter’s lodge, his looks plainly showed his in- 
ward anxiety, and harriedly he demanded to 
know the canse of this disturbance. 

“Indeed, my noble master, it is a strange 
affair. The young Signora Onorata—” 

“Ona! what of her? tell me quickly.” 

“T fear, my lord, the beautiful signora is dead. 
I found ——” 

“Ona dead!” gasped Lord de Castro. 

“Ona is not dead! Knave, it is false! Lead 
me to her,” interposed Ferdinand, who had bet 
just made his appearance. 

“ Would thas it were false !”” Saying which the 
aged porter led the way into his sleeping apart- 
ment, where they beheld the seemingly lifeles 
form of the artist girl. 

“ Blessed Virgin! how came she here!” ¢jao- 
ulated Lord de Castro. 

Ferdinand gazed one moment upon the loved 
form, eo beantifal in its cold rigidity, then laying 
his face close beside the white cheek of Ons, he 
murmured : 

“Ona, precious Ona! my own sweet angel! 
my day-star! my only joy! come back to your 
unhappy Ferdinand! Or, if thon hast already 
joined thy sister angels, beseech the crael messet- 
ger that took thee away to call thy Ferdinand, 
and he will gladly ——” 

“Ona is not dead !” 

"Twas even so. Ona’s eyes were opening slow- 
ly, a8 if the loved tones had power to recall the 
wandering spirit even from beyond the dark 
river of death, 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Thus Hived—thus died she: nevermore on her 
Shall sorrow light, or shame. She was not msde 
Through years or moons the inner weight to bet, 
‘Which colder hearts endure till they are laid 
By age in earth.” 


Annre, Conntess of Saragossa, was dying— 
Within a spacious chamber, in her old ancestral 
home, many leagues away from Cordova, whert 
80 lately she had reigned in all the pride of ber 
youthful beanty, queen of the tournament, Anaie 
was dying. Earth wes losing what heaven wa 
gaining. Coetly and elegant were the suroenl- 
ings in that stilly room. Her coach rested gree 
fully upon the backs of silver swans, around whoo 
slender necks the white satin draperies fell in 
heavy folds. Curtains of the same material, lined 
with a pale rose tint, were looped far back by 
heavy cords of silver, to admit the cool nightait. 
Wealth cannot purchase health, neither cat it 
happiness. The debs of nature must be paid by 
all, lowly or nobly bora. An aged dueona wiped 
the death damp from the fair brow of the dying 
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countess, while tears filled her eyes as she thought |, 


how soon the grave would claim this flower so 
early blighted. 

«“ Annie, dearest Annie, we are alone now as 
you have desired. I will listen to your words, 
darling.” 

“ Marguerita, they say that Iam dying—that 
ere the morning sunlight enters at the eastern 
window, my spirit shall have passed to the God 
who gave it. Q, tell me, honest Marguerita, is 
it so?” : 

« Alas, my love, that it isso! I would not now 
deceive.” 

“0, ’tis hard to die, and I so young! I won- 
der if Ferdinand will mourn for me. O Margue- 
rita! I love kim.” Tenderly, lingeringly she 
uttered that little word “him,” yet the tone and 
word expressed a volume. She clasped the little 
crucifix more closely to her bosom, while her lips 
moved in prayer. 

“ Marguerita !” 

“ Here, love.” 

“Tell him that I prayed for him in dying— 
that Ona, though plebeian born, is worthy to be 
his bride. Give him my parting blessing.” 

Fainter grew the breathing, soft and low.— 
“Marguerita!” and the freed spirit, casting off 
that frail tenement of clay, soared to meet its 
God. 
Annie, Countess of Saragossa, was an orphan 
of great wealth and respectability. The Marquis 
Gabrino Fandolo was her nearest relative, being 
the only brother of her departed mother. Ever 
of a delicate constitution, her unhappy love had 
probably hastened her end. 

Though she could not awaken love in the heart 
of Ferdinand, who was of earth, earthy, the dark 
angel,Azrael had conceived for her an all-absorb- 
ing passion The maiden must be his, the bride of 
death, so he marked her for his own. One night 
he came and took sweet Aunie from her noble 
home, and in the ship Ereenia bore the gentle 
spirit to a fairer, nobler home in upper air. 

' A faneral at midnight! A procession of dark- 
robed men, bearing torches in their hands, fol- 
lowed the remains of the beautiful Countess of 
Saragossa to the gloomy tomb, wherein reposed 
so many of her ancestors. And the night-owl 
screeched, and the raven croaked, in unison with 
the hoarse chants of the priests, sounding dismally 
in the stilly night. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“My lord, this is indeed sad news. Dear Annie 
seemed ever frail, yet I looked not for her early 
death.” 
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“Very sad, my lady. I recognize in this sad 
event the hand of an all-wise Providence. Annie’s 
last words, as related td us by Marguerite, seem 
to me a gentle reproof for our pride. Ina, I now 


. wish to see my gon united to our fair Ona- 


rata.” 

“ Dear husband, you have but spoken the lan- 
guage of my heart. Herecomes Ona. Shall we 
speak with her? Ona, love, we are glad to see 
you thus improved. And now let me chide my 


child for her foolish runaway. Where did my 


sweet Ona think to go all alone, on foot, in the 
dark night ?” 

“Nay, dear lady, do not chide me — I hardly 
knew myself; I thought to go to Madrid.” 

“ Ha! ha! to Madrid! What—across to the 
Sierra Morena mountains, the Guadalquivir, 
which is now so swollen by the freshet? And 
then again to climb the steep Toledos, which only 
the antelope may expect to surmount ? and yet 
another river — the beautiful Tagus? Did my 
darling expect toovercome all these difficulties on 
foot and alone ?” 

“My lord, you are pleased to jest with me. I 
thought not to perform the weary journey by land 
merely. I could nave sailed down the Guadalquiv- 
ir; from thence by sea to the mouth of the Tagus 
on the shores of Portugal, whence it would be an 
easy journey to Madrid.” 

“Little visionary! but listen, Ona, we havea 
boon to crave of thee.” 

“ Aboon! Speak—it shall be granted.” 

“We crave this little hand for our son Ferdi- 
nand in marriage.” y 

“Have you forgotten ——” 

“Nay, Ona; we havenot. Our pride has at 
last been conquered, and we now humbly ask that 
our foster child will be our own dear daughter. 
Bat here comes Ferdinand. He can plead more 
eloquently than we.” 





I need only say that not many moons after 
there were great rejoicings in Cordova, for thé 
only son of Lord and Lady de Castro was ahout 
to espouse Onorata Vodisco, the gifted artist- 
maiden. In process of time Ona completed the’ 
sketches commenced at the tournament, and they 
now ornament the picture-gallery of the palace, 
now a splendid ruin, years agone occupied by the 
Marquis Gabrino Fandolo. She painted many 
pictures—some of wonderful beauty. A picture 
of her intancy was one of her best. It was alabor 
of love, so that the coloring received a deeper 
glow, and the figures of Lord and Lady de Castro 
are true to life. And thus we leave the artist- 
maiden, triumphing in her art, a loved and hon- 
ored wife. 
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[onsereat.) 
THERE ’LL DAWN A BRIGHTER DAY. 





BY WILLIE WARE. 


The clouds are dark and murky 
‘That float above my head, 

And from my beart the sunshine 
And sweet content have fled. 

‘The earth looks dark and dreary, 
Al, all is gloom profound; 

‘The autumn winds are scattering 
‘The withered leaves around, 

And yet I’m not despairing, 
TL not give sorrow sway, 

Yor the sun will drive away the clouds— 
There'll dawn a brighter day. 


"Tis vain to be repining 
And wrapt in gloom alway, 
For clouds will sometimes darken, 
And cheerless make our way. 
But then we know the sunshine 
Will come to us again: 
And it always seems the brighter 
After falling rain. 
‘Then let us still be hopeful, 
To sorrow ne'er give way, 
Remembering that, if cloudy, 
There'll dawn « brighter day. 





[onraiat.) 


THE QUEEN’S OWN. 


BY MARY A. NOWELL. 


“Gop’s death! but this is a lad who will do 
honor to his kindred some of these days! Look 
up, Robert Devereux! Thy poor father who, as 
some say, has found his death by no fair means. 
Perhaps so, but it is no tale fora child’s ears. 
In faith, boy, thou hast thy mother’s beauty. 
No fairer maiden ever graced our court than 
Lettice Knollys.” 

The boy looked up not bashfally, but boldly, 
and yet with a graceful reverence in his look, as 
if he had been accustomed all his life to the 
presence chamber. His bearing was just what 
would be most likely to please Queen Elizabeth. 
Besides, she had loved his grandmother who was 
her own cousin—Lettice Knollys, the daughter 
of Anne Boleyn’s sister Mary, the wife of Wil- 
liam Cary; and from her, she had tranaferred 
her love to Lettice Knollys, the daughter of her 
cousin. Robert Devercux was therefore the 
grand-nephew of the queen. 

Lettico Knollys the younger had married Wal- 
ter, Earl of Essex. This lady’s beauty attracted 
the notice of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
while her husband still lived. There were dark 
hints of a slow poison being administered to 
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Essex, by the agents of Leicester. The unfor- 
tunate man died in Ireland in 1576, and before 
his death, he wrote to supplicate Elizabeth to 
take care of his beloved children. 

Soon after his death, Leicester repudiated his 
wife, Douglas, Lady Sheffield, and privately 
married the widow of Essex; a marriage after- 
wards repeated in presence of her father, Sir 
Francis Knollys. Under such circumstances, it 
‘was no wonder that the little earl should become 
8 favorite with the queen. Leicester's marriages 
had before offended her deeply ; this one most of 
all. Twice, too, had Lettice Knollys committed 
what, to Elizabeth’s mind, was almost unpardoo- 
able, viz., wedding with the flower of her own 
court, once with the gallant Essex, and again 
with him who perhaps had more deeply imprest 
ed the queen’s heart than any other living man. 

If ever, then, the feelings akin to maternal 
love animated her sonl, it was when Robert 
Devereux came before her, worse than orphaned. 
She adopted him into her affections, and was trne 
to her charge over him, except that she lavished 
too much upon him, inciting him to extras 
gance and profusion that brought him into strong 
disrepute. Lord Burleigh was appointed his 
guardian. He placed him in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was continually surrounded 
by those who knew his favor with the queen, and 
who ascrapled not to take advantage of his really 
generous spirit. His debts were enormous, at ot 
time amounting to twenty-three thousand pounds. 

He returned to court at the time when all 
Elizabeth’s heart was engaged with the gallast 
Raleigh. He was handsome and accomplished, 
and had quick occasion to prove hia bravery 
also; and even Raleigh himself was thrown into 
the shade by this new aspirant for favor. Whea 
Philip of Spain laid claim to the throne of Eng- 
land as the heir of the line of Lancastel, and 
Elizabeth rallied all her forces to contest ber 
right at the cannon’s mouth, she bestowed the 
post of captain general of the cavalry apon Essex, 
then scarcely more than twenty-one years of ag0. 
English bravery vanquished Spanish bossticg, 
and when the queen made up the jewels of her 
brave army, she did not forget the beloved Esex. 
She made him Knight of the Garter and bestowed 
on him strong personal marks of her royal favor. 

In 1589, when Don Antonio, titular king of 
Portugal, sailed with a gallant fleet from Ply- 
month to Lisbon, to demand his right upon the 
throne of his ancestors, many brave young Bog- 
lishmen volunteered to accompany him. Among 
them Robert Devereux enrolled himself. Brest: 
ing away from the flower-wrought chains of 
courtly ease, he devoted himself to the high 
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strung chivalry of the times, and saw no bar to 
winning the prize for the youthful Antonio. 

Elizabeth was thunderstrack at his secret de- 
parture, and made haste to recall him, but too 
late. He had joined the fleet already, and it was 
far out at sea, The first man to the attack—the 
one too, to challenge the governor at the gates of 
Lisbon to single combat—was Robert Devereux. 
One would almost think him bound by the ties 
of blood to Henry VIIL,, instead of to his gen- 
tle and unfortunate queen. 

He expected reproaches and perhaps punish- 
ment from Elizabeth, for thus deserting his office 
about her person, to take up service for a forvign- 
er—but she was too happy to see him return un- 
harmed by the pestilence which had decimated 
the army, taking away six thousand of the brave 
volunteers in this unsuccessful enterprise. Ina 
moment of fondness, while loading him with 
caresses, she gave him a ring, pledging herself 
that, if he ever forfeited her favor, the sight of 
this ring sent back to her, should win pardon for 
his offence. 

This ring was a sardonyx, with a cameo head 
of Elizabeth. The circlet was gold with en- 
graved sides—the inside of blue enamel; the 
execation of the head was of a very high order, 
and the whole was a superb affair, doubtless, got 
up for tho express purpose of presenting it to 
Essex. The jewel has descended in anbroken 
succession from the daughter of Essex, Lady 
Frances Devereux, for almost three centuries, 
until it has fallen into the possession of the pres- 
ent heir—Rev. Lord John Thynne—a proof of 
ita material and its superior workmanship, as it 
has indispatably been worn by each successive 
possessor. 

After this time, Elizabeth began to show that 
strange anomaly of her character, the strong 
desire of being beloved by those to whom, had 
she contracted matrimonial ties, she might have 
been grandmother. Essex had lost his character 
of protege, and was elevated into that of lover 
of the royal girl, who now began to look with 
eyes of ill-concealed jealousy upon the young 
and beantiful ladies of her court; among whom 
the Lady Mary Howard was the fairest and 
loveliest. 

This damsel, full of the gaiety of youth and a 
certain graceful sauciness in her deportment, 
somewhat as might be expected in one in whose 
veins flowed the blood of all the Howards, fre- 
quently omitted her small duties to the queen. 
Elizabeth was not slow to remark every delin- 
quency. She had once prohibited Lady Mary 
from wearing a costly velvet kirtle, and perhaps 
the affront was treasured deeply in the young 
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beauty’s heart; for, as recorded by William Fen- 
ton, she had “refused to bear her mantle at the 
hour her majesty is wonted to air in the garden, 
and on small rebuke, did vent such unseemly 
answer as did breed great choler in her mistress,” 
so that “she swore she would no more show her 
any countenance, but out with such ungrecions, 
flouting wenches.” 

But at the bottom of all the anger for the 
young lady’s short-comings, there lay the bit- 
ter root of that jealousy which was engrafted deep 
in the nature of Elizabeth, and which the young 
and fair were perpetually in danger of disturb- 
ing. So cruelly did she often reproach her ladies 
for slight faults, that Elizabeth Fenton told her 
brother they would often cry aloud at her sting- 
ing words. 

If Lady Mary Howard had indeed lain her 
young heart unasked, at the feet of Robert 
Devereux, it availedher nothing. His own heart 
worshipped at another shrine. The young and 
lovely daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham—the 
widow of the gallant Philip Sidney—loved and 
was beloved most truly by Essex. While the 
queen herself was harboring intentions towards 
him of a nature but little equivocal, and which 
did not stop short of elevation to the highest 
honors, Essex had already put it out of her power 
to fulfil them. Loyal to her, as his queen—re- 
spectful, nay, almost affectionate to her as a 
relation, and remembering her exceeding kind- 
ness to his boyhood, still nothing was further 
from his mind than the alliance she meditated. 
His whole soul would have revolted from it, nor 
could he have suffered himself to be bought, as 
the two French princes, Anjou and Alencon had 
submitted to be, by the title of king-consort. 
Afterwards, it is trae, when the snares of the 
world had rubbed off the delicate bloom of gen- 
erons youth, he was not so scrupulous; but now 
every thought was merged in the fair woman 
who, by giving him her hand, brought no dis- 
honor upon the memory of her brave husband. 

When the queen heard of the marriage, her 
rage exceeded all bounds. She. refused Essex 
the command of the troops which she sent to 
Henry of Navarre, although, according to Eger- 
ton, he remained kneeling before her for hours, 
pleading to receive it. It was not until Honry 
himself desired her to send him with the addi- 
tional force which she raised for his service, that 
she consented. Ina letter to Henry, she begs 
him to see that the youth commits no rashness to 
peril his life—showing that she still regarded 
him with affection. 

When Walter Devereux was killed in battle, 
she sent for his brother to return; but afterwards 
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yielded to his strong petitions to remain and sus- 
tain his reputation for bravery. When he re- 
turned, he had lost that beautiful resemblance to 
the dead husband of Lady Essex which had won 
her affection ; and his heart was divided between 
her and court honors which only a semblance of 
devotion to the queen could obtain for him. 
And Elizabeth, grateful for not being annoyed 
by the praises of the neglected wife from her 
husband’s lips, gave herself to the pleasing delu- 
sion that, notwithstanding her threescore years, 
she had made an impression on the young and 
handsome object of her affection. Like Leicester, 
who had been the fountain head for all favor and 
preferment, in his day of rule, Essex was con- 
tinually besieged by place-seekers. As far as 
Elizabeth could give up to any one in court mat- 
ters, she deferred to Essex. 

Perhaps her love for him was never more con- 
Spicuous than when, after repeated attempts on 
the part of Essex to re-establish his mother in her 
good graces, she at length consented to a meet- 
ing after twenty years separation. This was 
nine years after the death of Leicester, and when 
Elizabeth might well have forgiven the trans- 
gression of the youthful Lettice for marrying 
him—for it was on this point and not on that of 
forsaking her husband, that the queen had showed 
enmity toward her. There was tenderness in 
her manner when they did meet ; but Elizabeth’s 
old obstinacy came up before it ended, and she 
denied her request to come again. 

Meantime, through the reckless love of mis- 
chief which the sister of Essex, Lady Rich, de- 
lighted in, the favorite found his disgrace certain. 
She and her husband had opened a corre- 
spondence with the King of Scots, in which court 
Gossip was conspicuous. In this correspondence, 
unintentional wrong was done to the frail lady’s 
brother ; for, under false names, it was represent- 
ed that Essex was tired of his present situation, 
and longed for the queen’s death. Burleigh had 
aepy in Scotland, who communicated various 
Teports to him, and he was only too glad to carry 
them to Elizabeth. 

A tempestuous scene, in which the favorite 
presumed too much upon his power, fully dis- 
graced him. Contempt for the queen earned him 
the memorable box on the ear, and his own ac- 
tion of grasping his sword hilt, and his rash 
Speech which ended in “a king in petticoats” 
Completed his ruin. Some faint show of for 
@ivences was extended afterwards, but it died 
away. The queen’s temper was completely 
Soured ; and its violence, instead of wearing out 
With her years, increased. Not even the clergy 
‘Were excmpted from her stern rebukes or sarcas- 
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tic retorts. Whitehead, Godwin, Vaughan, all 
came under the ban of her displeasure. Alex- 
ander Nowel, Dean of St. Paul’s, preached be- 
fore her in public, and happening to introduce a 
sentence not agreeable to her, she called out to 
him “Leave that ungodly digression and return 
to your text.” 

She was now sixty-six years old ; just double 
the age of Essex; still wearing her neck uncov- 
ered, and dressing in white silk, with a profasion 
of jewels. It is to be doubted whether personal 
vanity or the love of power were her greatest 
passion. 

The star of Essex had set. He was a prisoner, 
not being allowed to write to his wife, who had 
just given birth to an infant, and who was sor 
rowing that she could not see or hear from its 
father, although her mother, Lady Walsingham, 
besought the queen to permit a correspondence. 
Not even his own physician was allowed access 
to him when suffering from sickness. Lady 
Essex endeavored to propitiate her with jewels, 
but even these did not move her. In a moment 
of despair, the unhappy countess appeared at 
court, dressed in black, and implored Lady Hun- 
tington to prevail upon Elizabeth to allow her to 
visit her husband in his illness. She was con- 
temptuously refused. When the tardy permis- 
sion at length came, the affectionate wife found 
him but the shadow of the handsome and lordly 
Robert Devereux. 

At length the sentence is gone forth from the 
hand that he might once have called his own. 
No weak, trembling, woman’s handwriting is 
the fatal signature to the death warrant, but firm 
and steady, as if it were a love-letter to the man 
she had loved so well, or that famous letter 
which she once wrote to Henry of Navarre, 
bespeaking his care of the rash youth, Essex. 

It may be that Elizabeth trusted to the return 
of the ring which she had given him in the first 
years of her attachment; that ring, bearing her 
own royal countenance, and which was to ensure 
his pardon, offend as he might. Essex trusted, 
too ; but he did not dare send it by any of the 
persons about him. Early one morning, a boy 
craved admittance to the apartment of the Coun- 
tess of Nottingham with a messago from Essex, 
accompanying the ring, to be delivered to the 
queen. They were intended for her sister, Lady 
Scroope, who was friendly to Essex; but the 
innocent child had mistaken her sister of Notting- 
ham for herself. 

The countess carried the ring to her husband, 
the lord-admiral, and they decided that neither 
ring nor message should ever reach Elizabeth. If 
the queen waited for this mute pledge, she waited, 
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alas! in vain. No kindly hand brought the 
cherished jewel to remind her of forgiveness; 
and theoffender’s days were numbered. He who 
had overthrown the first man at the battle of 
Zutphen, crying “For the honor of England, my 
fellows, follow me!” warring bravely by the side 
of Philip Sidney—who did her good service in 
that conflict with the Spanish. Armada, when 
“4 Swift to east and swift to west, 
The warning radiance spread 
High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone— 

It shone on Beachy Head ;”” 
who was the foremost to leave the boats, wading 
to the shoulders, to reach the castle of Penicha, 
and the first to beat against the gates of Lisbon— 
who detected the plot of the Jew, Lopes, against 
the queen’s life, and who chatlenged the gov- 
ernor of Rouen “ to meet him on horse or foot, 
and by personal encounter, to decide which was 
the better man, fought in the better cause, or 
served the fairest mistress.’” 

Yet all these things were forgotten or put be- 
neath her royal will; and when the news of his 
execution was brought into the privy chamber, 
she continued playing upon the instrument with 
which she had all the morning amused herself! 

But her people never forgave her the death of 
their idol, and her last days were full of regreta 
that came too late. The death of the Countess 
of Nottingham, who confessed on her dying bed, 
her deception concerning the ring, was only the 
precursor of her own. What emotions this con- 
fession called up, may be imagined; for she 
struck the expiring woman as she lay, shrieking 
out “God may forgive you, but I never can.” 

ne 
OLD MAIDS. 

Many of the satirical aspersions cast upon old 
maids tell more to their credit than is generally 
imagined. Is a woman remarkably neat in her 
person, “she will certainly die an old maid.” Is 
she frugal in her expenses and exact in her do- 
mestic concerns, “she is cut out for an old maid.” 
And if she is kind and humane to the animals 
about her, nothing can save her from the appella- 
tion of “old maid.” In short, we have always 
found that neatness, modesty, economy and hu- 
manity are the never-failing characteristics of an 
“old maid.”—Family Mirror. 

— 
OATHS IN BRAZILIAN COURTS. 

In the matter of swearing oaths, not only 
America but England might take a lesson from 
Brazil. Instead of a sleepy clerk, usher, or reg- 
istrar mambling over an oath, in a tone and 
terms irresistibly ludicrous, were they only audi- 
ble, all the court—judge, officers and bar—and 
all the spectators rise and stand while the oath 
is solemnly administered, the wimess swearing 





andibly with his hand on the Bible. All stand, 
also, when the jury leave or enter the court-room. 
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ROBERT AND RUTH.---Their Loves, 





BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 





“Rura—Ruthy Bell! why don’t you come 
in here? I declare, I believe the child’s deaf! 
Robert, go out and find the girl and bring her in 
to supper. Jest as likely’s not, she’s down by 
the pond looking arter lilies, or something jeat a8 
foolish.” And the speaker, Mrs. Martin, came 
in from the door where she had been to call the 
girl, and rolling down her sleeves, took her seat 
at the-supper-table, while Robert her son, alad 
of about twelve, went in quest of his cousin 
Rath. 

“Well, mothcr,I expected Ruthy would trouble 
yousome. She's a queer sort of a child—jest 
like her mother at her age.” And Mr. Martin 
brushed away a tear at the remembrance of his 
sweet youngest sister, ‘‘ the flower of the family,” 
as she was always called. ‘Her mother was 
allera down by the pond gathering lilies at this 
season, and she’d come up to the house with a 
wreath round her purty hair, looking like arale 
pieter ;—and thero, see, mother, there comes 
Rathy, looking for all the world as her mother 
used to fifteen years ago!” 

Mrs. Martin glanced up to her niece Ruth Bell, 
coming up the lane hand in hand with her son 
Robert, a happy expression on her face, and 
beautiful white water lilies twisted amid her dark 
locks. It soothed the irritated housewife, and 
she said, mildly, to her husband : 

“ Well, Nathan, I s’pose I am apt to speak 
sharp sometimes. I love the girl; she is to me 
almost as near as our own child Robert, for she 
is @ pretty creature, with such winsome ways that 
@ body couldn’t help taking her to their heart, and 
she and Robert are a deal of company for each 
other. He never goes off by himself with his 
books in the woods, as he used to, to be gone all 
day, for Ruthy goes with him now, and they al- 
ways come back together when she gets tired.” 

“Tell do the boy good,” said the farmer, “for 
he liked to be alone too much for his own good, 
before Ruthy came here.” 

Just then Ruth and Robert came in. The 
girl’s hair was decked with white lilies, which 
she had gathered at the pond, and she carried a 
large bunch in her hand. Her dark eyes were 
sparkling with mirth, as she exclaimed, quite out 
of breath : 

“Look, aunt and uncle! do look at Robert! 
Doesn’t he look comical ?”’ And she laughingly 
drew him forward, crowned with a large wreath 
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of lilies, the long stems trailing down over his 
face.” 

“ Come, children, to your suppers. It’s time, 
Robert, for you to drive the cows up from the 
pastur, and Ruthy can go with you,” said Mr. 
Martin, as he gazed smilingly on their happy 
faces. And after they had partaken of their sup- 
per, Robert and Ruth went gleefully out to drive 
up the lowing kine, to be milked by the busy 
housewife, Mrs. Martin. 

Mr. Martin was a well-to-do farmer, and a 
more honest, upright man was not to be found in 
that section of the country where he lived. His 
wife, good woman, was a pattern of a thrifty, in- 
dustrious housewife; and none around could vie 
with her in a carefally kept house or dairy. Her 
manner was a little sharp sometimes, but a kind- 
er heart never beat than that in her breast. Their 
only child Robert, a lad of about twelve, with a 
dreamy look in his fine, dark eyes, possessed a 
taste for knowledge, which had caused his par- 
ents considerablo anxiety, for it was their wish 
that he should remain at home and be a farmer ; 
but the boy’s thirst for knowledge was not to be 
quenched—in the district school he had ont- 
stripped both pupils and teacher, and now he was 
under the instruction of the minister at the 
village. 

Over a year had elapsed, since by the death of 
Mr. Martin’s youngest, widowed sister, little 
Ruthy Bell had come to dwell with them, to be 
@ companion for Robert, and help make music in 
the old farmhouse. And their hearts had twined 
around the girl with almost the affection they 
felt for their own son. She was “a sweet, win- 
some child,” as Mrs. Martin had said—with 
large, dark brown eyes, which only gave sunny 
looks and smiles, and hair of a chestnut hue, long, 
silken and wavy. What wonder then, that the 
farmer and his wife looked upon her almost as a 
child of their own—and Robert, too, gazed on 
her but to liken her to everything bright and 
beautiful. 

And thus passed four years in childhood’s joys 
and sorrows to the two children—in summer 
time rambling in the forest, playing by some 
frolicking brook, Robert culling the earliest flow- 
ers with which to deck Ruthy’s hair, searching 
among the last year’s dead leaves for the long, 
trailing pink and white arbutus, or gathering the 
early violet, and in the bright June days seeking 
lush-red strawberries among the meadow grass. 

Then came a change. Robert went from 
home to attend college—and Ruth, too, went 
from the old farmhouse to a seminary some dis- 
tance from home, and the farmer and wife were 
left alone for atime. Four years passed, and 
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Robert who had remained in school that period, 
save a visithome at the annual vacations, now 
came home at his graduation, to spend the sum- 
mer, preparatory to commencing the study of law 
in adistant city. Ruthy was already at the farm- 
house before him. They had both altered much 
in that time. Robert had attained a manly 
stature, and had a deeper look in his dreamy 
eyes, and a firmer carriage of his erect head ; 
and Ruthy had grown a tall, graceful young lady, 
with the slight, girlish form just budding into 
womanhood. Her eyes had a graver look, and 
her hair a deeper shade. 

That was a pleasant season to those two 
young beings—those long summer days spent in 
wandering in the dim old woods, to the music of 
the old brook waters; and it was there that the 
love which was born when they first wandered 
there as children, ripened beneath the soft blue 
skies. A knowledge of this soon came to their 
hearts, and one bright September eve preceding 
his departure from home, Robert told that love 
to Ruth, and she listened with bowed head and 
mantling blush—then, looking up with a new 
light in her brown eyes, put her hand in his. 
He needed no other answer, And that night, as 
they stood before the farmer and his wife and re- 
ceived their blessing, they were both happy. 

The next morning Robert bade adieu to his 
parents and Rathy for the scene of his legal 
studies, with high hopes and bright anticipations 
for the future; and Ruthy, standing in the door- 
way in the early dawn, with a new happiness in 
her heart and shining out through her beautiful 
eyes, bade her lover a tender farewell. 

“You will write me, Ruth, often—all your 
heart—will you not?” said Robert, at leaving. 
And Rath made answer that she would. 

Thus passed three years—Robert going home 
only once in that time for a short visit, but fecl- 
ing repaid for the months of hard, close study, in 
reading the long, tender letters which came weck- 
ly from Ruth. 





“In the pleasant June,” thus wrote Robert 
in closing his last letter to Ruth, “I shall come 
home for a short vacation, and with me a fellow- 
student, Philip Cheever, who is a Southerner 
from New Orleans. He has always hada strong 
desire to see life in a New England farmhouse, 
and thinks the pure country air will restore his 
health.” 

It was at the close of a balmy day in Jane, 
that Robert Martin arrived at the old farmhouse, 
and with him his friend Philip Cheever, who was 
heartily welcomed by the farmer and his wife. 
But as Robert presented him to his cousin Ruth, 
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and noticed the look of undisguised admiration 
with which he regarded her, a cloud came to his 
heart, which was yet to deepen and enshroud 
his whole being. As Ruth left the room, Philip 
exclaimed to him: 

“Why, Robert Martin, man! how can you 
stay in the city poring over old musty law books, 
while your home possesses such attractions? I 
declare, I believe you are destitute of le grande 
passion which we Southerners possess in such a 
degree ; for even the beautiful Julia Bellmont, 
the belle of the city, found no favor in your eyes, 
though all knew that she tried every means to at- 
tract you to her—and now—” 

A deep flush came to the broad brow of Rob- 
ert, as he interrupted his friend, saying : 

“Stop, my friend, you are mistaken! My 
cousin Ruth and myself are betrothed, and now 
you know why I was insensible to the favor of 
the fair Julia.” 

“Come, Robert,” said Mr. Martin, just then 
entering. ‘Your friend must feel like taking 
some supper, after your long ride; and I hope 
that our good country air will bring the color to 
his pale cheeks again, and give him a good 

petite.” 

They followed the farmer to the kitchen, where 
all the delicacies of the country were set before 
them. And Philip Cheever, by his sprightly 
conversation and graceful manner, soon com- 
pletely won the hearts of Robert’s father and 
mother. Later in the evening, while his friend 
conversed with the farmer and his wife, telling 


them of his Southern home—describing graphi- | 


cally life on a plantation, and the careless, happy 
negroes, Robert and Ruth were seated by the 
open window conversing in low tones, and Rob- 
ert felt then, as he gazed on Ruth, that it would 
be wrong to doubt her love—that none could ever 
come between them—and he banished the sus- 
picion which had crept into his heart, for was not 
his friend engaged to a beautiful Southern lady ? 
Had he not seen her miniature in a costly setting ? 
And now he would not wrong him by a suspicion. 

The days passed quickly at the farmhouse— 
days of happiness to all. Good Mrs. Martin felt 
honored by her son’s guest, and she placed at 
his disposal every luxury of the farmhouse. 
Farmer Martin liked nothing 80 well as to have 
youthfal faces about him, and he took pride in 
his handsome son Robert ; while Rath and Rob- 
ert were happy in each other’s society, and Philip 
Cheever made himself at home from the first. 
But none knew that beneath that fair exierior, 
beat a heart devoid of principle—that Philip 
Cheever, handsome, graceful and fascinating, was 
also proud, passionate and unrelenting, when 
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once his eyes were fixed upon aught he would 
possess. Ruth Bell was a sweet wild flower, an 
early spring violet, and gazing upon her, his 
eyes burned with fiery glances, as the hot noon- 
day sun beats down on the unprotected flower. 
Ah, Robert Martin, better for thy peace and hap- 
piness, that thy friend had never crossed the 
threshold of thy home ! 

A month went by, and Robert and his friend 
were to return to the city on the morrow, when 
Philip said, at supper-time : 

“Well, Mr. Martin, I like your place so well, 
that I shall beg leave to remain a few weeks 
longer. I do not feel as though I could study if 
I returned, for I should be thinking of the green 
fields and sparkling streams about here; and be- 
sides, I feel that I am not yet recovered from my 
illness, and the hot, stifling air of the city would 
not strengthen me overmuch. What say you, 
Robert ?” turning tohim. ‘“ Perhaps you could 
prevail on your good mother to keep me a little 
longer, and I’ll promice not to be very trouble- 
some to her.” 

“O stay, by all means! My parents will be 
very glad, and I have no doubt that the country 
air will do you good,” said Robert. 

And thus Robert Martin went forth from his 
home, from his cousin Ruth, and knew not that 
he had left a viper behind, in the home nest, that 
which would sting him to the heart’s core. 

The long summer days passed, and still Phil- 
ip Cheever prolonged his stay. And was it to 
be wondered at, that the serpent charmed and 
fascinated Ruth Bell? That the wary Southern- 
er taught her a new lesson, while telling her of 
his beautiful Lonisianian home and of the lnxuri- 
ance and beauty of all there? Was it to be 
wondered at, that, as together they trod the dim 
old woods in those soft summer days, and rested 
on the greensward—as he plucked for her the 
lilies she loved so well, and bound them on her 
brow, gazing on her the while with his ardent 
eyes, that her heart forgot her cousin Robert— 
that the pure love she had bestowed on him 
seemed tame in comparison to that she now ex- 
perienced, and that she listened when Philip 
Cheever poured an impassioned tale into her ear 
hinting of her cousin’s preference for the beauti- 
ful Julia Belmont, and that all that stood between 
their happiness was his early engagement with 
her, which he was too honorable to break? And 
so Ruth listened, and did not repulse him ; and 
that night, as she sought her chamber, pacing 
back and forth with crimsoned face and flashing 
eyes, she exclaimed : 

“ Yes, yes, I will go with Philip Cheever! It 
is not wrong! Robert has ceased to love me, 
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and would wed another but for our engagement. 
He shall be free; and I—ah, yes, J shall be hap- 
py! Philip’s love will not grow cold. We shall 
be married and go to sunny Italy. O, I shall be 
happy!” And she paused before the open win- 
dow, looking out upon the night. 

When the morning light came, Ruth was far 
away. The sun shone in at the window of a de- 
serted chamber, and Farmer Martin and his wife 
sought in vain for their lost child. And Philip 
Cheever, where was he? He, too, had vanished. 
But a letter which Mrs. Martin found lying on 
“Ruth’s table told all : 


“Dear FatHer anp Motser—for such you 
have always been to me—I am about to leave 
ty kind home for another. You will think it 
wrong, but know that I shall leave it honorably, 
‘as the wife of Philip Cheever, whom I love de- 
yotedly. Robert will forget me soon in the love 
of another. He has forgotten me already. I 
cannot write much, as I have little time. ; go. 
Dear father and mother, God guard and keep 
you, a8 Iprayhe will, Yourchild, Rurur.” 

The farmer and wife read the note with weep- 
ing eyes and sorrow-stricken faces; then they 
immediately wrote to Robert, ‘whom the next 
week brought to the farmhouse. But after read- 
Ing Ruth’s letter, he besought his parents to do 
or say nothing more, as it was her own choice ; 
and stifling his great sorrow in his heart, he went 
back to his studies a changed man. “ Philip 
Cheever has won her from me with a lie,” he 
said, “but if she loves him, and he makes her 
happy, I am content.” 

Again three years went by—years of applica- 
tion to his profession to the young lawyer—and 
bringing no change to the old farmhouse. It 
‘was at the close of a sultry afternoon in August, 
and Farmer Martin was retarning from the field, 
where he had been at his day’s labor. With hot, 
flushed brow and weary step, he came toward 
‘the farmhouse, stopping by the pond a moment 
to rest and cool him. 

“ Why, bless me! what’s that?” he ejaculated, 
ashiscye caught sight of some white object lying 
on the opposite bank. “Why, it looks like a 
‘human being, a woman asleep! Maybe some- 
body’s been in the woods arter berries, and 
stopped to rest by the pond, and so fell asleep! 
But,”’ he continued, ‘ whoever it is, she hadn’t 
oughter stay there long, and I’ll jest step round 
and speak to her.” He went around some little 
distance to the opposite side of the pond, but as 
he advanced near the prostrate form, and saw the 
white lilies twined amid the dark, dishevelled 
tresses, and bending down, caught a sight of 
the white face, he started tremblingly back, ex- 
claiming : 
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“Yes, yes, ’tis she, my poor Ruthy! My poor 
broken lily—come back to die among the flowers 
she loved so well!’ He raised her tenderly in 
his strong arms, as though she were but an in- 
fant in weight, and carried her tothe house. As 
he was met in the doorway by his wife, with an 
alarmed look on her face, he cried : 

“She has come back, mother—our poor Ruthy 
has come back to us! I’ve always said she’d 


‘come back to the old place again!” And he 


carried her to the room which was hers in child- 
hood, laying her tenderly on the bed. 

“ She is dead, Nathan! See how pale she is !”” 
exclaimed Mrs. Martin, bending over the still 
form. ‘O, Nathan, she came back to die at the 
very door, and we did not know it to soothe her 
last moments !” 

“No, no, mother, she is not dead—she lives, 
her heart beats!” said her husband, taking the 
cold hand in his, feeling the pulse, and bending 
down his head to catch the feeble beat of the al- 
most stilled heart. ‘ She will rovive—she must 
come to—our poor child! She will come to by 
rubbing and hot drink!” And the farmer and 
his wife saw, after half an hour’s time, a faint 
color came to the pale cheeks, and a quickened 
beat of the heart. 

But Ruth revived only to wander off in a 
wild, incoherent way. Rising in bed, and look- 
ing around the room, her eyes resting on her 
uncle and aunt, she muttered: “All, all a 
dream !—yes, yes, a dream! But Robert, where 
ishet We played together by the brook, he 
gathered these lilies for me !” her eyes resting on 
the crushed flowers in her hair. ‘ Yes, he was 
very kind. We wandered together through the 
green woods, und rested by the cool waters—and 
he loved me—he told me so, there; and I loved 
him s0 well, too! Yes,” she cried, ‘ you needn’t 
laugh and say ’twas false, standing there !” shak- 
ing her head at the farmer and his wife. “ You 
know we were to be married, and that we loved 
each other! Robert—Robert, why don’t you 
come to the wedding? See, I am all ready, the 
flowers are in my hair—the minister will come ! 
Robert, where are you? Ah, I-know,” she con- 
tinued, her voice taking a plaintive tone, “yes, 
you are in the city. There isa lady there, a 
beautiful lady, but I know who she is—Julia 
Belmont is her namo. He told me—Philip 
Cheever told me that my Robert loved her—that 
he was proud and ambitions, and had got wearied 
of me. O, Philip Cheever!” she shrieked, 
starting up, “it wasn’t true! Robert loved me 
all the time—you knew it, and you lied to me! 
O, Philip, you wooed me then in the old woods, 
and I fled with you. But, Philip, we were mar- 
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ried!’ she went on. “Don’t say It again, that 
it was not so—it will kill me! There was a min- 
ister,’’ she continued, in a softer tone ; ‘‘ Iremem- 
ber his name was like mine—you said so then! 
that it was like mine—and his wife, she saw us 
married, too! You can’t say ’twas falee, Philip! 
O, Philip, you wont beso cruel! You can’t be 
married again—’twill be wrong! Let me go!” 
she shrieked, as she struggled to get free from 
the farmer, who held her in bed. “I must tell 
her before it is too late! He will go and deceive 
her. He is my husband!” she exclaimed fiercely, 
turning her eyes on them. “Let me go—he 
mustn’t marry her! But O, he has gone toa 
second wedding in his own sunny home he used 
to tell me about. Ha, ha!” And she laughed a 
‘wild, insane laugh, which thrilled through the 
hearts of those two by the bedside. “It'll be a 
gay wedding, for I wear the ring;” and she 
thrust out her hand. “This proud lady, Ger- 
trude Harlow, can’t have it!” And she hastily 
hid her hand under the bedclothes. 

At length, completely exhausted, she sank 
into a broken slumber, and Mrs. Martin, who 
watched by her through the long night, said to 
her husband : 

“She will be better when she wakes. But 
some wrong has been done, Nathan. She raves 
about facts. I believe you'd better write for Rob- 
ert to come home, and he will get at the bottom 
of it.” 

+ Next day a letter was despatched for Robert to 
return. He was sitting’ in his office when the 
letter was brought, in the well-known hand- 
writing of his father. He broke the seal, and as 
ha read he grew fearfully pale, pressing his 
hand upon his heart, as if to check its rapid 
beating. A few minutes he sat thus, then spring- 
ing from his chair, told his clerk he was going 
home for a few days, and went out; and making 
afew hasty arrangements, jumped aboard the 
train which swiftly bore him to his home. 

He came, a sad, grave-looking man. In the 
three years that had elapsed since Ruth’s dis- 
appearance, and Robert’s great sorrow had come 
to him, he had become famed in his profession. 
Men far and near sought counsel of him in in- 
tricate cases, and his words were those of wisdom. 
He had changed much from the dreamy-eyed boy 
swho used to dwell in the old farmhouse. 





Six months had passed since the day Robert 
Martin received the letter calling him home, and 
in that time, Ruth had recovered from her illness, 
and yet remained at the old farmhouse with her 
uncle and aunt. Robert had stayed at home for 
a few days only, and then gone out to seek for 
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proofs of the marriage of his cousin Ruth with 
Philip Cheever. 

In a Southetn city, a brilliant party was as- 
sembled to witness the marriage of the beautiful 
heiress Gertrude Harlow, with Philip Cheever, 
who had just returned from Europe, where he 
had been travelling for the last three years. It 
was known that they had been long engaged, 
even before he went abroad—that on account of 
his health he had prolonged his stay; and now, 
on his return, the marriage was to be consum- 
mated. The guests were all assembled in the 
elegant drawing-rooms, brilliantly lighted with 
perfumed lamps. Noble, whole-souled Southern 
gentlemen—ladies, beautiful in tropic bloom, and 
clad in costly laces and flashing gems—but fair- 
est of them all was Gertrude Harlow, as she en- 
tered with a train of bridesmaids, to trust her 
future life in the care of Philip Cheever. And 
he, as he advances to meet her as she enters— 
we see that three years have told lightly with him. 
There is the same look in the dark, fascinating 
eyes, the same ensnaring smile, a little more fal- 
ness of the figure, and a slightly foreign air, lend- 
ing an additional dignity to him. And as they 
stood there, those two about to be united, a mur- 
mur of approbation ran around the room. All 
eyes were intent on the handsome pair; and none 
noticed the opening of the door, and the entrance 
of a tall figure, s stranger among them. 

But, as the ceremony proceeded, and the min- 
ister looking around on those present, came to 
the words, “If any one can show just cause why 
these two shall not be joined in the holy bonds of 
wedlock, I pray him speak now, or ever after 
hold his peace!” As theese words sounded forth, 
there came a response : 

“ Hold,” cried a calm, deep voice, which start- 
led all present, causing them to hold their breath, 
“I can show why the wedding should proceed 
no farther!” : 

“ You!—who are you?” exclaimed Philip 
Cheever, starting forward with haughty look and 
tone, supporting the half-fainting form of his (al- 
most) bride on one arm, and instinctively placing 
his hand where he usually carried his pistols. 
“ Whe dares intrude here?” But when he had 
taken a second look at the face of the stranger, 
a livid pallor crept over his features, and his limbs 
shook beneath him» 

“You recognize me, then, Philip Cheever? 
Three years have not made so great a change in 
me as you could wish, perhaps!” said that calm, 
thrilling voice. “ You, too, are looking the same 
as when we visited my home three years ago— 
you, to creep like a serpent, as you were, not only 
into my home, but into the heart of my betrothed 
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filling her mind with base fabrications concerning 
me! You did your work well, Philip Cheever! 
Your tongue was smooth and oily, and under 
cover of illness, you remained when I went forth 
again, and then won my affianced. But, Philip 
Cheever, she was yours honorably—Ruth Bell 
was your wife—yet now you would seek to cast 
her off, putting her aside with a lie! But I have 
the proofs of that wedding, and therefore you 
stand here a perjured man!” 

“This marriage cannot take place!” he said, 
tarning again to the amazed minister. ‘If apy 
farther information is needed concerning the 
matter, it can be obtained by writing to Robert 
Martin, lawyer, at B——.” And bowing low to 
the astonished company, he went out. 

And while all eyes were fastened on the 
speaker, none had noticed that Philip Cheever 
also left the room. And mm the confusion that 
followed, and the increasing darkness of the 
night, he made his escape from the Crescent 
City, leaving behind a stricken heart—that of 
Gertrude Harlow. 

Two years more passed, and it was Christmas 
time. Within and about the farmhouse there 
was little change. Farmer Martin had grown 
somewhat stouter, but there were the same pleas- 
ant emile on the ruddy face, and the same merry 
glance of the twinkling blue eyes. The black, 
shining hair of Mrs. Martin was streaked with 
silver, and the forehead traced by the lapse of 
time. With Ruth the change was greater than 
when we saw her last; there were the same dark, 
dreamy eyes, with a saddened look in their depths, 
the same beautiful hair of her girlhood, and 
health was in her rounded form. 

There were great preparations going on this 
Christmas, for Robert was expected home. It 
was his first visit for two years; as he had been 
called to Europe on an important case, and had 
but just returned, after winning both the case and 
fame in his abeence ; and no wonder that Mrs. 
Martin and Ruth had been more than ordinarily 
anxious for the expected one, who had not been 
with them for these two long years. 

“ Well, mother, here comes the stage—and 
here is Robert !” exclaimed Mr. Martin, as just 
then, the stage made its appearance down the 
turnpike. ‘ 

A tall, handsome man was soon in the arms of 
his parents; then, turning to Ruth, he greeted 
her as in the days of their childhood. Robert 
Martin did not look so grave, as when he last set 
foot in the farmhouse. That was a happy Christ- 
mas time—the happiest which many a year had 
brought—and one which also brought back the 
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joy of the past, and bade it sit down with them 
at the festal board. 

“Have you heard anything from Philip 
Cheever ?”’ asked Robert of his father, the next 
day in conversation. 

“Yes, yes; we saw his death in a Californy 
paper, over a year ago; and after that, a letter 
came to Ruthy from him, sent from Californy by 
the doctor who attended him in his last sickness. 
It was an affecting letter, Robert. He asked her 
forgiveness for the wrong he had done her, saying 
that he was dying of consumption, in a strange 
land, with no friend but the kind doctor who attend- 
ed him—and begging her forgiveness for the past, 
adding that he could not die in peace unless she 
granted it. But she did, not get the letter until 
after his death—poor fellow! The girl felt bad 
enough about it. He left her all his property at 
the South, ‘to make amends for his unkindness,’ 
he said. So our Ruthy’s a rich woman now— 
though I know that wont change your feelings & 
mite, Robert.” 

The tender look which came to Robert’s eyes, 
and lighted them with the same dreamy expres- 
sion of his youth, was enough answer without 
the words which followed : 

“ And Rath is free now? Cheever—poor fel- 
low !—God knows I did not wish his death—but 
Rath will be happier now, I believe.” 

In the springtime Robert came again to the 
farmhouse, and when he returned to his city 
home, he carried with him Ruth Cheever as his 
bride. They returned to the plighted faith of 
their youth, and the past was to them but a dim- 
ly remembered dream. 





MR. SPURGEON AND THE NOBILITY. 
At Abercarn, the other day, Mr. Spurgeon 
preached in a field to at least 20,000 people. 
Among those present were the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Monmouthshire and Mre. H. Leigh; Lord 
Tredegar, Lady Tredegar, and the family ; Lord 
Lianover, Lady Lianover, and the family; and 
8 large number of the leading gentry of the coun- 
try. Previous to commencing worship, it was 
represented to the preacher that it would be ad- 
visable for the large concourse of people to move 
aside, to enable the several carriages-and-four to 
approach near the platform; upon which he re- 
lied that he did not come there to preach to 
orses, but to men; four horses and carriages 
would occupy the ground of fifty people, and 
therefore the horses and mast remain 
where they were. After the service, the lord- 
lieutenant sent for Mr. Spurgeon and invited 
him to visit Pontypool; bat Mr. Spurgeon re- 
lied that he was sorry he could not comply with 
Fis lordship’s wish, as he had full engagements 
for the next two years.—Cardiff Guardian. 





“ Business is the salt of life.” Very likely. 
But who wants salt for a perpetual diet 7 





REVENGE AT LAST. 


[omrenrat.] 
MY EARLY HOME. 





BY A. W. BELLAW. 





Long cherished roof of tender years, 
Sweet stage of childhond’s scene, 

I hail thee with s pilgrim’s tears, 
‘Though years have passed between. 


Ah, weary years they 've been to me, 
But I regret their loss; 

And rathless years they °ve been to thee, 
Dim hid in velling moss. 


I see Time peep from every rent, 
I see it on the door; 

‘The very air is indolent, 
‘That was 0 spry before. 


How oft beneath this solemn porch 
Have I with pleasure played, 

‘When Life held boldly out his toreh, 
‘When sunshine knew no shade. 


The grass {a green upon the lawn, 
But falling are the trees; 

O, see, ye spirits of the gone, 
‘Your lives decaypd like these! 


Dear Memory, feast your royal eye, 
For bounded is my stay; 

My heart's deep fountain has grown dry, 
‘And I must haste away. 


Long cherished roof of tender years— 
My early home, farewell! 

I give to thee my pilgrim tears— 
It was for thee they fall. 
+--+ ___ 


[omrerma.] 


REVENGE AT LAST, 


BY EDWARD PERHAM. 








For time at last sets all things even ; 

‘And if we do but mark the hour, 

There never yet was human power 

Which sould evade, if unforgiven, 

The patient search and vigil long 

Of him who treasures up a wrong. 

Brron’s Masurra. 
Wuernen it is right in all cases to forgive an 

unprovoked wrong done to us, we will leave for 
moral philosophers to debate; together with the 
question, whether repentance or atonement should 
be the conditions of pardon, and with that other 
important question, whether a readiness to excuse 
a malignant or dishonest act, does not encourage 
evil-doers? Does the Almighty teach us to par- 
don those who neither atone nor repent? It is 
not in human nature to suffer unjustly, without 
wishing retaliation upon the one who caused that 
suffering, knowingly and unprovoked. Magna- 
nimity may overlook the smart, but strict justice 
may not demand such magnanimity ; and virtue 
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may not frown at the satisfaction of all revenge. 

When Adam Stanley, the father of our hero, 
was on his deathbed, Walter was but six years 
old. Conscious of the near approach of the 
dread summoner, he bade the boy call in their 
nearest neighbor, Mr. Tobias Luroy, who came, 
and was thus addressed by the dying man: 

“T have lived in this miserable wooden hovel 
but a few months, as you are aware. Reverses 
of fortune compelled me ; and since the death of 
my beloved wife, and all my children—aave Wal- 
ter the youngest—he has been my sole compan- 
ion; for I have no kindred this side of the grave. 
Bat for him, I should be glad to go; and as my 
children have had slender frames, I think it will 
not be long before he will follow me. You are 
& stranger to me, but as my hour is at hand, I 
beg to intrust him to yourcare. You are reputed 
to be a man of some means, and you may find 
Walter of sufficient use to you as he grows up, 
to pay you for the trouble and expense of your 
support and guardianship. This bank book will 
place at your control a thousand dollars, the last 
remnant of my property ; a sum which I reserved 
for his benefit in case I should be suddenly taken 
away. Take it, and use it in his behalf. Be 
kind to him. It is my dying prayer; and may 
the God of the helpless reward you in proportion 
to your goodness to him.” 

Tobias Luroy grasped the book and promised. 
And in.a few moments Adam Stanley lay dead 
before his sobbing boy, and beneath the hard, 
cold gaze of his neighbor. 

The faneral over, Walter Stanley was received 
into the house of Mr. Luroy. He had a pale face 
and a delicate frame, but he was a sweet-featured 
and a bright-eyed boy, and might easily have 
won his way into the affections of any stranger, 
had that stranger possessed 8 heart of ordinary 
softness. But Tobias Luroy, a sordid creature, 
whoee wife had early died from companionship 
with his harsh and unsympathetic nature, wae 
incapable of a tender or generous emotion. He 
was made of piratical stuff, as cruel and relent- 
less as he was avaricious; and wishing that the 
thousand dollars were disburthened of the boy, 
he longed for him to die; and to that end 
became the constant tyrant, instead of protector. 
Daring four years of friendless wretchednese, 
the gentle, harmless stripling found his only 
home on earth a hell. Whatever inadvertent, 
childish error he committed was severely pun- 
ished. His affectionate impulses were repelled ; 
his kind actions anthanked for and unrewarded ; 
and at times he was subjected to torment such as 
could not have been conceived or put into excen- 
tion by any but a demoniac heart. 
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The child was half-starved, ill-clothed, uncared 
for in sickness, kicked and cuffed when, he was 
comparatively well. No loving glance ever met 
his own when he looked up to the hard face of 
his brutish guardian. No playthings, such as all 
children long for, could he ever call hisown. If 
he ventured out to sport awhile with others of his 
age, he was sure to be terrified with reprimands 
or a whipping for it, unless he contrived to do it 
by stealth; and even when undiscovered, play 
was almost no play to him, for he mixed in the 
pastimes with an aching heart, always appreben- 
sive. There was a wild, almost hysteric sadness 
in his laugh, and the poor boy’s face looked al- 
Toost always frightened. In those games so nec- 
easary and so endeared to youth, whenever he 
thought of Mr. Luroy, his hand trembled at the 
marbles, or missed the flying bell, sent the arrow 
wide of the mark, his speed slackened in the 
race, or his heart and strength and liveliness 
failed in any boisterons game—he dreaded what 
might follow! 

For trifling indulgences like these, or some or- 
dinary mishap or natura] mistake, he would 
sometimes be locked in a room alone for three 
days together, with scant bread and water to keep 
the miserable life within him. At. other times 
his tyrant would take him, into the cellar, where 
& rope and pulley had been rigged up for his es- 
pecial torment, and, after being hauled up to the 
ceiling, he would receive a merciless flogging, 
while hanging by the hands; or in that position 
be lowered and plunged repeatedly into a hogs- 
head of water, till he was nearly drowned; and 
then be sent, exhausted, supperless and shivering 
to.bed. So completely was he cowed by such 
treatment, that he dared not reveal it to any 
one. 

“J will murder you, if you ever dare to tell, 
you young villain!” Luroy would exclaim. 
“Nobody would believe you, even if you did, 
poor, friendless wretch thet yon are, and you 
‘would be sure to suffer more. So mind you keep, 
your lips closed, or worse will come to you.” 

The only real comfort which the poor boy had. 
within doors, was the compenionship of o pretty 
little child, Nelly Edgerly, like hig. an orphag, 
and the only offspring of the sister of Mr. Luray, 
to whose mercies she hed been committed after 
the death of her parents. Her gambols and 
prattle—she was two years, his junior—and her 
secret whispers. of sympeshy caused his aching 
heart to warm towards har, for she was, the only. 
being who witnessed his suffexings, and showed, 
that she was sorry for him. Of all the wide 
world, little Nellie Edgerly was the only one he 
could love. Thas God ordexa one ray of eun- 
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shine to illumine even the darkest dungeons of 
the heart. 

At the age of ten, finding that Walter would 
not die, Luroy determined to get rid of the obdu- 
rate youth altogether. Who was to call him to 
account? He arranged for him to go to sea on 8 
long voyage, as a cabin-boy. Walter had a hor- 
ror of the sea. He had read in little books of 
shipwreck, pirates and drowning, and the thought 
of meeting the terrors of the ocean daily, face to 
face, nearly drove him mad. He begged not to 
be sent away; shrieked and cried and clung im- 
ploring to the knees of the delighted fiend, 
who became the more resolved he should go, the 
more he abhorred it. The captain, too, one 
John Hardiman, looked like a savage man to 
the timid, imaginative boy. A tyrant on shore 
was bad enongh, thought Walter; but a tyrant 
on the lonely, desolate, treacherous, frightful sea 
—that was a horror he had never thought to have 
experienced. 

“I don’t care what you do with him,” said the 
brutal Luroy, roughly, as they parted. “ Flog 
him every day, throw, him to the sharks, if you 
like. Only never bring him back to me again.” 

“Good-by, Nelly,” said the sobbing boy, as 
they kissed each other’s cheeks at parting. “I 
suppose we shall never see each other again.” 

‘* Good-by, Watty, but I hope we shall.” 

“And I hope not,” growled Luroy, pulling 
her away. “I hope you'll meet the worst of 
fates,” he added, scowling as Walter, “and be 
food for the fishes before the voyage is over.” 

The trembling boy of teg went aboard with 
diema] ferebodings ; but God, who marks the fall 
of a sparrow, and tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb and the slenderest flower, kept watch over 
the frightened orphan, and through the “dark 
cloud of heavy sorrow,” from that time forth, 
poured the sunshine of his prospering love. Con- 
trary to his expectation, Walter, in the course of 
instructions as to his duties es a cabin-boy, found 
Captain John Hardiman a kind man. He was 
a rough, bluff, good-hearted Jack tar, and when 
he heard the. history, of the. boy’s ill-treatment, 
since his father died, bp was amazed at the, 
atrocity, and resqlved te, take the, boy under his. 
especial protectiqn, and, advance him as fagt as 
possible. Under his kind agepices, Walter soon, 
became divested of. all, terror at the sea, became, 
strong, hearty and. confidant; and accompanying. 
the captain on repeated. voyages, was made. a. 
thorongh-bred, sailor in every. sense of the term, 
dividing hig stydies equally, between nantica) 
knowledge and the ordinary, branches of a com- 
mon school education, and evincing great powers 
of application and a rapid proficiency. 
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A rapid promotion followed, so that at the age 
of twenty he was placed through the powerful 
influence of his benefactor, in command of a 
merchant ship. In this capacity he had ample 
chances to show his enterprise in trading; and 
fortune smiling upon his speculation in for- 
eign merchandize, at the age of twenty-two, he 
found himself a wealthy man. Bat through all 
the toils and trials of these years of nautica 
exile, Walter Stanley never forgot his old perse- 
cutor. 

Wherever he went, the old scenes of agony 
were fresh in his memory. The scowling face of 
the tyrant of his youth was ever present to excite 
his revengefal hatred, and he deterntined to have 
a day of retribution yet. And, as if to keep 
alive and perpetuate the remembrance of the 
acenes which he had undergone, while his ship 
lay in an Italian port, he engaged a celebrated 
artist to portray upon canvass, at his dictation, 
several of those scenes which were most pain- 
fally recollected by him. The pictures were done 
to the life, and the tyrant and his victim, suffer- 
ing and inflicting, were again visible in terrible 
reality. The unexampled series of portraitures 
were brought home by Captain Stanley, on his 
last voyage befure the time he had set for the 
consummation of hie revenge. 

For twelve years he had not visited the city 
from which he had gone forth a trembling out- 
cast. He was now a strong, bold, bandsome and 
wealthy man, whom even Luroy, who thought 
him dead by this time, would have failed to re- 
cognize. In pursuance of inquiries, he soon as- 
certained that Luroy stiid lived in the old house 
with his niece, who was now grown into the 
beauty of developed womanhood. But the ty- 
rant had become poor through deserved reverses, 
and a neighbor informed Captain Stanley that 
re was about to force a miarrlage between his 
comely niece, over whom he exercised a complete 
domination, and a wealthy merchant to whom 
she was betrothed, though averse, and through 
whom Luroy expected, by the sacrifice of Nelly, 
an ample pecuniary reward. 

“ You are sure she does not love him 1” asked 
Walter of his informant. 

“ You would say 80, if you could see her pale, 
sad face,” was the reply. “ Themad-has avelfish 
and brutal leok-end behaviour, and fs oli enough 
to be the ‘father of the unttappy yeung lady.” 

‘Walter at once wrote to her, appointing time 
and place for an interview, and it was soon had. 
Bach was amased at the alteration in the other, 
and for a long time they dwelt apon the incidents 
of their youth. Walter recounted his adventures 
since they had parted, and told her how God had 
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favored him since he had escaped the clutches of 
the merciless Luroy. 

“But you have not escaped them yet, dear 
Nelly,” eontinued he. ‘“ Yet you may, if it is 
your will to do so.” 

“It is indeed! O, how I long for a friend and 
protector who will save me from a marriage 
which will be like death to me,” exclaimed Nelly, 
vehemently. ‘I have suffered the persecution of 
that fiend, till my heart is well nigh broken.”’ 

“You shall suffer it no longer, Nelly. Be 
mine—be my wife. You are of legal age to 
choose. And I will make you mine with a double 
joy, to think that in snatching you from his pow- 
er and from future wretchedness, it will do much 
to pay off old scores.”” 

Nelly Edgerly gave a joyful consent, and it 
was at once decided that the marriage should be 
solemnized on the following evening, at the house 
of a friend, and under peculiar circumstances. 

The evening came. At midnight the ship of 
Captain Stanley was to set sail, with the bride 
and bridegroom on board, for a distant voyage. 
The move of Walter was a daring one. Dark- 
ness had scarcely settled upon the city, when he 
and four trusty men of his crew called at the 
house of Laroy, and were admitted by him, 
Seizing a good opportunity, they gagged, blind» 
folded, and bound him hand and foot, and lifting 
him into a carriage, conveyed him to the house 
where the marriage was to take place. What 
was his horror and astonishment, when he was 
placed in a chair and the bandage removed, to 
eee before him Nelly Edgerly, attired as a bride, 
and clasping the hand of the stranger; the four 
sailors standing by as witnesses, and a clergyman 
in the act of performing the marriage ceremony ! 
He struggled violently and strove to make an 
outcry, but the parties smiled, and he strove in 
vain He was compelled to look, and listen to 
the rites which forever rained his merciless and 
mercenary hopes, and which gave his persecuted 
nieve to another than the man to whom he 
had thought to sacrifice her. 

It was a terrible spectacle to him; but other 
torments were in storé and athand forhim. The 
bride and the’ clergyman retired together, the 
latter, according to previous agreement, accom- 
panying Mrs. Stanley on board the ship. 

Walter Stanley now advanced and made him- 
seif known to the enraged and despairing, but 
powerless despot of his helpless childhood. 

“Tobias Luroy, look well at me! I see you 
do not know me. I am Walter Stanley—the 
poor, scourged, terrified and feeble boy, whom 
after years of atrocious cruelty, you sent adrift 
to die, or live a miserable life, now stands before 
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you, grown to manhood, and blessed by rank, 
riches, and a woman’s love. He has lived to 
foil your heart’s most cherished plan. Lived to 
snatch another victim from your hateful grasp, 
and now to administer to you a bodily punish- 
ment such as you so often inflicted upon him, in 
cowardly and bloody secrecy. Look up, around 
these walls!” he added, pointing to the frightful 
pictures which depicted the old atrocities of Lu- 
roy, and which had been hung there for the oc- 
casion ; “don’t you recognize yourself and me 
in each of them? Are they not forcibly de- 
picted? Your heart answers, yes. But here is 
that which will. give force to the delineations. 
Men, strip the fiend at once, and flog him sound- 
ly; forit is my wedding night!” 

The four sailors did his stern bidding with a 
will. Luroy was stripped and scourged with a 
ship’s “cat,” in such a prolonged and emphatic 
manner as cansed him to remember to the end of 
miserable existence, the kindred treatment he 
had inflicted upon the orphan boy. 

“The hour of vengeance is over now,” said 
Stanley, to the writhing knave, “and I am satis- 
fied. Your disgrace is complete. I have saved 
an angel from your pitiless avarice, and I am 
fally revenged. We leave this place forever, 
Tobias Luroy, and may this hour never fade 
from your memory. Men, take him home to 
his vacant den again.” 

The justly punished wretch was borne to his 
dwelling accordingly. The pictures —unique 
memorials of childhood’s days—were then borne 
aboard the ship, where a wedding collation was 
being enjoyed by the crew. Tho clergyman took 
his leave, and within an hour the gallant craft, 
her white wings spread to a propitious breeze, 
was bounding fast and far over the dancing 
waters. Walter Stanley was revenged at last ; 
nor did the confounded spirit of Tobias Luroy 
ever lead him to seek from law that redress which 
would have given publicity to his crimes, and 

- made him a scorned example before all the world. 





THE FRENCH EMPEBSS. 

The family of Guzman (of which the French 
Empress is a descendant) is one of the most illus- 
trious and historic houses in Europe; being the 
parent stock from which hate sprung the Dukes 
of Medina de las Torres, the Dukes of Medina 
Sidonia, and the Counts and Dukes of Olivares, 
and the Marquises and Counts of Montijo, 
Counts of Theba, and Grandees of Spain. In 
addition to the name of Guzman, her majesty is 
entitled to that of Portocarrero, which recalls 
likewise great historical associations. The em- 
press is not the first of her race who has been 
cvbsl toa throne ; in 1663, Donna Tc uisa Fran- 
evven de Guzman married the King ot Ver ngal, 
Don Juan 1V of Braganza.—Burke’s b rcissitudes. 
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TOBACCO AND ARSENIO. 


A young lady in Hampshire fell into the mis- 
take of eating a portion of arsenic, which had 
been prepared for the destruction of rats. Pain- 
fal symptoms soon led to the discovery. An 
elderly lady then present advised that she should 
be made to vomit as soon as possible, and as the 
unfortunate victim had always exhibited a loath- 
ing for tobacco in any shape, that was suggested 
as aready means of producing a desired end. 
A pipe was used, but this produced no nausea. 
Al portion of strong tobacco was then 
chewed and the juice swallowed ; but even this 
produced no sensation of disgust. A strong de- 
coction was then made with hot water; of this 
she drank a pint, without producing nausea or 
giddiness, or any emetic or cathartic action. The 
pains gradually subsided, and she began to feel 
well. On the arrival of physicians, an emetic 
was administered. The patient recovered, and 
no ill consequences were experienced. Another 
case occurred a few years subsequent at the same 
place, when tobacco was administered, and no _ 
other remedy. In this instance there was com- 
plete and perfect recovery. From this it may be 
reasonably concluded, that tobacco is an antidote 
of very safe and ready application in cases of 
poisoning by arsenic.—M. C. Cooke. 





AN UNRELIABLE WITNESS. 


There are some who are so unwilling to admit 
the truths of the Bible, as often to show great cre- 
dality in believing what they think will destroy 
the testimony of the Scriptures. A Mr. Leonard 
Horner has recently demonstrated, as he thought, 
from discoverics he made in Egypt, that man hag 
existed on the earth for twenty thousand years. 
At tho base of a statue in Memphis, of one of the 
Pharaohs, whom he supy to have reigned 
about 1360 years before Christ, he found an ac- 
cumulation of nine feet four inches of Nile mud ; 
adding to that 1854, the date of his excavation, 
he has 3214 years for the accumulation, making 
the rate of increase three and a half inches a cen- 
tury. Making deeper excavations, he found, at 
the depth of thirty-nine feet, a piece of pottery, 
from which he and other learned. men concluded 
that man must have existed 13,371 years before 
1854. The London Literary Gazette, in demon- 
strating the fallacy of this assumption, states that 
this very statue was upright and uninjured onl 
six centuries ago, being described by an Aral 
historian who visited it then; so that the sedi- 
ment must have accumulated in less than six 
centuries, instead of more than thirty, and the 
other calculations based upon it fall to the ground. 
—N. Y. World. 





To gather Perfume of Flowers. 

Gather the flowers with as little stalk as possible, and 
place them in a jar, three parts full of olive or almond ofl. 
After being in the oil twenty-four hours, put them into a 
coarse cloth and squeese the oi] from them. This process 
with fresh flowers is to be repeated according to the 
Strength of the perfume desired. The oil, being thus 
thoroughly perfumed with the volatile principle of the 
flowers, 1s to be mixed up with an equal quantity of pure, 
rectified spirits, nnd shaken every day for a fortnight, 
when it may be poured off, ready for use. 
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{omsermat.] 
MY BOYHOODS HAUNTS. 





BY WILL ALLEN. 





Ah, here ’s the very tree, whose shade 
Spreads o'er the nolay rill; 

And here’s the bridge that nature made, 
That touches just the hill. 

Beneath this tree, in bygone days, 
T sat and whiled away 

The hours ghat were so sunny then, 
Bo dear to me and gay. 


And here's the rock, moee-grown and gray, 
I kened to a tower; 

‘The rock is just the same, and grass 
Sprouts at its base, and flowers. 

There below me, in the dingle, 
Where grow the daisies sweet, 

I'd hide myself, and dreem away 
The hours that were so fleet. 


The old mill-wheel, that flung the spray 
Liko jewels all around, 
Is quiet now, and lying low 
Upon the weedy ground. 
The mill of stone is standing yet, 
But going to decay— 
The mill I used to love s0 well, 
And where I used to play. 


The miller, now grown old and gray, 
Will soon sleep in the tomb, 
And flowers bright, and flowers rare, 
Shall o’er him sweetly bloom; 
For once I used to love him well, 
When young, and strong, and hale: 
‘Hes neither hale, nor strong, nor young, 
He's old, and gray, and pale! 


‘He scarce remembers now the boy 
That used to come each day, 

To chat with him, and laugh, and sing, 
And work, and call it play! 

Tle rays I’ve grown so old since then, 
Bo changed In every way, 

He ecarce believes I was the boy 

“That worked, and called it play!” 


0 boyhood hours, forever passed ! 
Why tlew ye by so ewift? 

‘Ye never will return to me— 
Ne‘er to return ye drift! 

I miss one who, in summer days, 
Would always come with me, 

And sing and laugh the time away, 
Here underneath this tree! 


I miss him new—and 0, he sleeps 
Down in a turfy bed, 

And daisies sweet, ang harebells blue, 
Are sprouting o’er his head! 

O, by his side, when I am called 
To rest my weary feet, 

There lay my head where now they bloom— 
Harebells and daisies sweet! 


[omzermat.)} 


“0, DEAR!” 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 





BY MES. M. T. CALDOR. 





“O, pear!” The words came in a dreary, 
wistful tone, as though the speaker’s heart were 
burdened with grief and care, and raising a slen- 
der white hand, fairer and softer than many a 
score of those who termed themselves the ladies 
of the town, in whose precincts he stood, the 
speaker brushed off with his delicate cambric 
handkerchief the great drops of perspiration on 
his furehead. Not, by the way, the beaded pearls 
of honest sweat, well-earned by manly toil; but 
the hot, steaming exhalations of inward feverish 
fretting. 

“0, dear!” The words came again, heartily, 
with more and increasing pain. What inward 
grief could thus distress that fine, elegant-looking 
young man, leaning so listlessly against the trunk 
of the noble elm tree shading the entrance to one 
of those tastefal country retreats, so charming 
and refreshing alike to the eye of the stranger 
pedestrian passing by and the proud gaze of its 
wealthy city owner? 

It was not sickness, surely. The manly form 
was gracefully upright, the complexion clear and 
pure, the lips fall and rosy with the beauteous 
freshness of health: It was not poverty, for the 
whole apparel showed a lavish purse, and one 
needed not to follow the diamond-circled finger 
into the pocket to which it idly clung, to read in 
the bank books nestling there the goodly sums 
set down to the credit of Henry Ireson, Eaq. 
Certainly the blighting effects of caro and want 
had never reached him. 

Neither did it seem possible it could be inward 
wickedness and sin that with ghostly reproaches 
kept the soul haunted by an unquiet distress. 
The dark blue eye had an honest clearness, the 
broad forehead an opon ingenuousness, and the 
finely-shaped head betrayed too many noble 
characteristics. 

Wherefore, then, the dissatisfied frown, and the 
impatient vexation his manner betrayed? Hark, 
he will explain himself. Idly brushing off with 
his cane t e poor clover blossoms in tho grass 
beside him, and watching a bright-eyed robin 
pecking cautiously at a branch of berries, and an 
earnest bee, keeping undeviatingly on his track 
of duty, he soliloquized aloud : 

«0, dear!’ everything and everybody is busy, 
and here am I, strong, lazy fellow that I am, 
without anything before me, from sunrise to sun- 
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set, day in and day out, actually sighing and 
groaning for some one to give a little work to do. 
What a life I lead! Beginning the day when 
thousands of happy fellows are half through a 
forenoon’s work. Yawning over my pillow as 
long as possible, and then yawning over my 
breakfast, which I spin out so long, just for the 
sake of whiling away time, that impatient waiters 
and my own digestive organs alike groan at the 
protracted demand. Then a cigar, maybe two, 
and a stroll somewhere, round the garden with 
sister Bello, or over the park with her husband. 
Perhaps I get up a little interest in one or the 
other, and would like right well to take hold ia 
good earnest with my own hands at some sug- 


gested improvement. But no, that would be in-* 


terfering with Mr. Gardener's privilege, and 
haven’t I seen, times enoagh, the look of injured 
dignity he can assume, mingled with a con- 
temptuous pity for my ignorance, that makes 
me long to show him I understand the art of 
boxing thoroughly, if nothing else? Well, to 
go on with the ennobling routine. Then I have 
the horse bronght round. I do enjoy that daily 
drive, every tinute of it. There is akeen de- 
light following after my noble Sultan’s flying 
feet. But at length I have mercy on him, and 
send him back to the stable. Next dressing up 
for dinner, and dinner itself, a proecribed, formal, 
tiresome affair—even if there are stranger guests, 
they are sure to be just such puny, good-for- 
nothings as myself, and the talk will be stupid and 
dall, and everybody will be immensely relieved 
when it is over. Then another cigar, maybe a 
nap on the arbor lounge, or else in the drawing- 
room, trying to entertain myself, and a set of 
foolish walking bales of silks, laces and jewelry, 
yclept fashionable ladies, who sit gazing at each 
other, or thramming the piano, instead of hav- 
ing sensible work to make the time fly swiftly, 
and the conversation sparkle off naturally and 
cheerfully. And the day finishes off at the 
opera, or some crowded levee, or party. That's 
fashionable life! Not a good deed done, not a 
ueefal act performed, not an ennobling virtue ac- 
quired. Good Heavens, it is monstrous, it is 
wicked! I despise myself. Better far throw the 
legacy of my father into the fire, so that the im- 
perative necessity for bread and butter shall force 
me tobeaman. Ah, see, there goes a happy 
fellow. His dinner pail on his arm, he's off for a 
day’s work. A carpenter, I judge. I think I 
saw him at work yesterday at Emmerton’s new 
building. What a manly-looking fellow he is— 
such broad shoulders and brawny arms. Well 
may he hold up his head so proudly. He fills his 
place in the world worthily, and when he dies 
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will be mourned and missed. Heigh-ho!” 

The carpenter, a tall, intelligent looking man, 
came along the roadside toward the tree where 
the young man stood. Just then a clear, child- 
ish voice rang out behind him : 

“Papa! Papa!” 

Turning at once with a suddenly kindling smile 
that did not eseape the notice of Henry Ireson, 
he called out: 

“Why, Susie, you elf, have you followed me 
all this way? Run back again, child. Mother 
will be frightened.” 

A blue-eyed, curly-headed cherub of six or 
seven years clung to his knees, half-laughing with 
the joy of reaching him, half-crying at the fancied 
slight. 

“O, papa, you didn’t kiss Susie. Susie wants 
her kiss.” 

“Silly puss.” And the child, crowing with 
delight, was swung far above his head in those 
strong arms, and two or three hearty kisses be- 
stowed on the sweet rosebud lips. “There, 
Susie, now run back, and keep on the side of the 
atreet.”” 

“ How soon will you come back, papa? You 
said you’d fix my garden for me, and Auntie 
Mary’s flowers; but you haven’t.”” 

“T know it, darling, but you see poor papa is 
busy at work all the time to get the bread and 
butter for his little chickies. I'll try and get a 
chance to do a little to-night.” A shadeof care 
crossed his face, and he repeated discontentedly, 
“ There’s always so much to be done when I can 
geta minute. If I only had a few days to my- 
self! ‘O, dear!’” 

The tone revealed a host of toilsome, weary- 
ing exertions. He sighed again, dismally, “O, 
dear !” 

A mellow laugh startled him, and turning 
about he perceived, for the first time, the young 
gentleman beneath the elm tree, his handsome 
face dimpled with smiles, while he said, bowing 
respectfully : 

‘I beg your pardon, air; but the coincidence 
was rather amusing, and provoked a laugh from 
me. Here was I just now giving just as forlorn 
and doleful an ‘O, dear’ as yours, because I had 
nothing in the world to do; while your trouble 
seems to lie in the opposite direction.” 

The mechanic recognized a true gentleman in 
the friendly bearing of the stranger, and gave a 
friendly smile in return. 

“T think I wonld like to try your case a little 
while. It is soonest mended,” he answered 
readily. 

Young Ireson smiled bitterly. ‘“ Mayhap, 
mayhap, yet Heaven knows it were folly for you 
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to wish for so pitifal an estate as mine. Be hap- 
py, man. You shoald know how I envied you 
as I saw your eager, earnest face coming along 
the street.” 

After a moment’s curious gaze into the speak- 
ér’s face, the carpenter seemed intuitively to 
divine his thoughts. 

“ Ay,” he said, gravely, “you are right. I 
should always be happy, and there’s many » 
blessing any man might rejoice to possess.” 

While he spoke he glanced back at the white- 
walled cottage peeping forth from a distant line 
of trees, and then at the rosy, childish face brim- 
ming with so much love and sweetness. 

“TI am almost always gay as a lark, and it 
is only now and then I get discouraged, seeing 
so much ahead that needs tending to. But it’s 
allright. Plenty of work keeps off gloom and 
mischief both, and if there’s work ahead, so is 
there time, too. But the latter commodity is 
precious with me, as you know, therefore I must 
bid you good-morning. Run along home, 
Susie.” e 

“ Stay, suppose we try and relieve each other. 
What was it little Susic wanted. Can’t I help 
her a little *” 

It was a doubtful smile Carleton the mechanic 
gave, as his eye glanced at the glossy broadcloth 
coat, and the white hands of the questioner. A 
flush mounted to the young gentleman’s forehead. 

“Nay, nay, my friend,” he said, half humbly, 
half defiantly, “there are muscles under the 
skin, if it is delicate and womanish. One of 
these days it may become an arm not to be 
despised. At all events, from this hour I am 
fully resolved its energies shall not wither away 
for want of exercise. Will you take me for little 
Sasie’s apprentice” 

“ Ay, ay,” was the hearty answer, “ you’re one 
of the right sort to succeed in anything when 
you once undertake it. I can safely predict 
Busie’s flower-bed will eclipse all the rest of the 
gerden. Do you understand, Susie, this kind 
geotleman is ready to work fot you ?” 

Little Susie did understand, and with one 
bright, shy glance nestled her hand conftdingly 
in his, and led merrily toward her home. Highly 
entertained at this sadden turn of affairs, Henry 
Ireson followed his prattling guide into the wide 
garden behind the cosy nest of @ cottage, nor 
was he dismayed when the little one pointed glee- 
fally to a neglected bed, where tall flaunting 
weeds and luxuriant clover quite overawed and 
crowded out the pale and sickly flower-roots. 

“ Only see,” cried Susie, after a hasty ran into 
the house to inform “ mother ” of the unexpected 
gardener she had found, “the naughty weeds 
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keep growing, growing, 00 greedy, just like 
selfish boys and girls, papa says, and they eat up 
all the sunshine, and drink away all the dew from 
my poor little flowers, so they are all’starving.” 

And Susie prattled, and Henry worked. With 
a right good will he threw off the warm coat, and 
grasped the spade, and though his fair forehead 
crimsoned, and broad blisters ga.hered on his 
tender hands, he did not desist from his work 
until a nicely spaded bed was prepared, and the 
flower-toots carefully transplanted. Then he 
paused, and taking out his repeater discovered 
the hour. 

“ So late!” cried he; ‘‘is it possible 1” 

Susie hed heard a well-known whistle. ‘“Ja- 
mie has come,” cried she, and rushed away. She 
re-appeared in a moment, followed by her mother. 

“ Would the gentleman please come in for a 
luncheon? Please do, please do!” she cried, 
clapping her tiny hands in delight. 

Only a moment Henry Ireson hesitated, then 
he followed quietly, smiling inwardly at his novel 
position, when he found himself seated at the 
little table spread with snowy bread, crumbly 
cake, golden butter and delicious strawberries and 
cream, little Susie on one side, and bright, intel- 
ligent Jamie on the other. 

Mrs. Carleton was busy with her babe in an 
adjoining room, but occasionally her gentle, re- 
fined-looking face peeped in at the door to see if 
anything was needed. 

“This is sensible new,” soliloquized Ireson. 
“ What an appetite one can get up when there’s 
not a score of dishes to sicken one with satiety 
before the meal has fairly commenced. When 
have I eaten so heartily as this?” 

Here a shout of delight from Jamie, and a 
rush of Susie’s toward the door startled him. 
“‘Mary’s come, Mary’s come,” cried their united 
voices. 

Turning to the door to see who Mary might 
be, actually, the refined, travelled, elegant Henry 
Ireson blushed like an awkward rustic before the 
apparition standing there. And yet it was only 
a slight, girlish form, arrayed in eome light mus- 
lin, with a little sprig of blue meandering over 
its clear white folds. A beantifal face, to be 
sure, set off by glossy bands of rich brown hair, 
and brightened by « pair of large, wonderfully 
soft dark eyes. She came in with lady-like ease 
and self-possession, bowing courteously to the 
stranger, and softly returning the ardent caresses 
javished upon her. Mrs. Carleton, hearing the 
tumultuous glee of the children, came in at 
once. 

“ Ah, you are home early. My sister Mary, 
sir,” she said, introducingly. 
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“I beg your pardon, madam,” returned the | 


young gentleman with a bow of recovered ease. 
“] am ashamed I have not informed you before, 
my name is-Jreson, and I am a brother of your 
nearest neighbor, Mrs. Greenwood.” 

A free and lively conversation ensued, wherein 
Susie and her flower-bed received prominent at- 
tention, and the young gentleman was alike 
charmed by the arch vivacity and varied intelli- 
gence of the village schoolmistreas, as to his un- 
bounded astonishment he soon discovered the 
new comer to be. 

Before he made his adieu, quite an extensive 
programme had been arranged. Choice plants 
had been voluntarily promised them, and Susie 
was nearly wild with delight at the prospect of a 
summer house, and an arbor for her own exclu- 
sive use. One could scarcely tell which was the 
brighter, her little face, or the animated counte- 
nance of her unsalaried workman, as he saunt- 
ered along toward the Greenwood estate, with a 
light, buoyant step, humming @ gay snatch of 
song, so utterly unlike the moody, irritable youth 
who had left the avenue that morning. 

“Who would believe a little hard work can 
have such magical effect?” ruminated he. “And 
to think I have been so dull and stupid all this 
time, and that charming family so near. I'll 
make up for lost time now. A famous place they 
shall have there by-and-by ; if I choose to spend 
labor and money both, who has the right to find 
fault? I could see how fond of books that 
charming Mary was. She shall have plenty, 
now, on some pretence. Well, well, I wonder 
what would Bell say if she knew all this ?” 

Bell was his sister, Mrs. Greenwood, the fash- 
ionable mistress of the stately mansion. She 
met him in the hall, adorned with an airy profu- 
sion of silk, gauze, ribbons and flounces. 

“Why, Harry, how disordered and warm you 
look! Pray hurry away to your room. Did 
you know Miss Morton had arrived? Ah, she 
is as graceful and lovely as a Venus. Just the 
parti for you. Such a rare opportunity as you 
will have. Be particular about your toilet for 
dinner, and hurry away, or you'll not be in sea- 
son. But, bless me, what ails your hands? 
What horrible blisters —how shocking !” 

Her brother laughed at her consternation, and 
gazing down affectionately into the swollen, scar- 
let streaked palms, said proudly : 

“You would scarcely understand, Bell, 0 
there’s no use in my telling you; never hero was 
prouder of scars won bravely in battle than I of 
these selfsame blisters. Never mind, don’t fret, 
sister mine. I'll be in season for dinner and Miss 
Morton both.” 
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So he was. Smiling, handsome and gentle- 
manly, the beantiful bello of the neighboring city 
gave him undivided attention while he handed 
her out to the dining-room, and exerted herself 
to the utmost to please and charm him. Yet, 
notwithstanding her brilliant conversation, her 
dazzling beauty and elegant toilet, there would 
occasionally an absent, pre-occupied look come 
over his face that piqued and annoyed her. So 
also, when he followed her to the drawing-room, 
in answer to his sister’s whispered entreaty, and 
turned the music leaves, while her white, gem- 
decked fingers wandered with swift dexterity 
over the piano keys, she could not resist giving 
many a furtive glance over her shoulder, to see 
if it were real, or only existed in her imagina- 
tion, his air of lofty disdain for the trifling 
employment. 

When Mrs. Greenwood descended the stair- 
case the next morning, she met her brother 
again in the hall, looking as bright and rosy as 
if he had just quaffed an exhilarating draught 
from Aurorag radiant fingers. And so he had. 
Firm in his new resolutiona, when he first awoke, 
instead of settling himself more comfortably on 
his pillow, he had sprang up from bed, dressed, 
and hurried out into the fresh air. Nay, even 
more, he walked briskly down the avenue, along 
the roadside toward the white cottage of Carpen- 
ter Carloton. A snowy-wreathed column of 
smoke was rising from the little chimney, and 
mingling with the fleecy morning clouds, while 
from the garden plot came the sound of the 
quick, even strokes of a hoe, and through the 
lilac hedge he caught a glimpse of a pink cam- 
brie dress. 

Then said the young gentleman, inwardly, 
“ Ah, there is Carleton at work there. I will go 
and have a chat with him.” Not a word to be 
hinted, with that suddenly leaping pulse, of the 
supposition he might have arrived at, concerning 
the pink cambric dress. 

Therefore, he looked delighted, surprised, 
when pretty Mary Carleton was discovered by 
her brother’s side, actually filling a basket with 
the weeds he had dug away. She looked up 
rather startled, yet in smiling welcome. 

“ Good-morning, sir,” said Mr. Carleton. 
“Mary and I are trying to get our garden bed 
along so Susie’s shall not shame it. You, too, 
are enjoying this splendid morning air. I fancy 
you worked pretty steadily yesterday, and I was 
half inclined to mistrust that one experiment 
would satisfy you for the present.” 

“By no means. Iam exceedingly anxious to 
continue, and I walked in to get some directions 
from you. Consider mo an apprentice, if you 
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please, and tell me what I shall do next. I want 
to build a little summer-house in the corner 
there, to cover over with climbing roses for Susie 
and Jamie. Ah, Miss Carleton, you, too, are an 
early riser. You see I am like the bad penny, 
soon returned.” 

Carleton looked a little embarrassed. He 
scarcely liked to receive such a favor from a 
stranger to whom he could make no little return, 
and he did not wish to seem ill-natured in refus- 
ing, but the young gentleman divined his feelings, 
and said frankly : 

“T beg you will not think there is any obliga- 
tion about the affair, except on my part. Posi- 
tively, it is for my own personal enjoyment that 
I proposed it. Iam spending the few months 
previous to the date fixed for my departure on 
an European tour, with my sister, Mrs. Green- 
wood, and thus far the time has dragged heavily 
on my hands. Moreover, I am sick and dis- 
gusted with fashionable life, and ashamed of my 
own puerile uselessness in the world. Give me 
the opportunity to commence instructing myself, 
and allow me to be the means of assistance to 
some one, for the first time in my life. For 
Susie’s sake you must not refuse me.” 

“No,” said Mary Carleton, suddenly, her dark 
eye kindling, and her whole speaking face illu- 
mined with the flush of a noble sentiment, “ my 
brother shall not refuse you. So praiseworthy a 
resolution must not be checked. A man has no 
right to be indolent and useless in a world so full 
of work as this. I shall answer for my brother, 
and myself install you as our head gardener.” 

“Thank you,” returned Henry, enthusiasti- 
cally, “I accept the situation from your hands. 
Remember, you are my employer, now.” 

“Tl not interfere with that arrangement,” 
laughed her brother. ‘So, then, Mary, Mr. 
Ireson must look to you for the remuneration for 
his services.” 

“Ay,” repeated Henry, with an arch glance 
into her blushing face, “remember, I shall look 
to you for remuneration.” 

She laughed away the momentary confusion. 
“T promise you there shall be work enough to 
keep you busy. I shall have a perfect bower of 
blossoms, and mayhap occasionally give you leas 
romantic work; for instance, the large gate yon- 
der is too heavy and awkward. I have been 
teasing my brother this long time to make two of 
it, so as to swing easily at the touch. Now that 
Ihave @ journeyman always at my call, the im- 
provements I shall plan will be endless.” 

How lovely she looked ! so sweet and fair, and 
artless, yet with all mingled such pure, womanly 
dignity. The neat cambric dress in ita simplic- 
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ity setting off the slender figure as prettily as the 
broad hat the glossy wealth of tresses parted 
smoothly away from the open forehead. 

Henry wondered to see the neat pink folds un- 
stained by the dew, until he noticed how carefully 
Carleton threw the weeds out upon the gravelled 
walk, so she need not approach the dampness, 
and the thoughtfulness of the one little act 
showed plainly the tenderness of the tie that 
bound the brother to his sweet little sister. 
When the children came ont, fresh and rosy from 
the bath, Henry had a dozen opportunities for re- 
marking the quiet, playful tact of the pretty 
school teacher, keeping them so happy and con- 
tented at their play, without a single jarring dis- 
cord. The moment she perceived their presence 
was likely to be troublesome where their father 
and Mr. Ireson were marking off the arbor 
plan, without any allusion to that fact, she 
pointed out a robin’s tiny nest in the fir tree, and 
away they flew to cxamine it. 

So, too, she managed to draw Mr. Ireson into 
the house without his being at all aware of the 
motive. Would he fasten the rose on the piazza 
where she could not reach it? and then would 
he tend to another little errand in the house? 
And so he was led triumphantly to the snowily 
draped table, upon which was steaming a plate 
of fine large perch, browned to acharm, with the 
crisp fried potatoes by its side, and a roll of foam- 
white bread, anda cup of fragrant coffee. 

“Don’t I mistrust that genteel breakfast hours 
are scarcely compatible with the appetite of my 
journeyman?” was her gay response to his hes- 
itating look. “Sister Martha, yonder, has a 
wonderful gift at cooking the fish, which I am 
just as dexterous in catching.” 

“ You—are these the trophies of your angling 
skill 2” 

“Yes, I must plead guilty to a love of the 
sport. Just imagine how nonplussed I was, a 
little while ago, while lecturing a group of my 
school children on the wickedness of stoning the 
dear old robins that build their nest near us, to 
hear a bright, smart little fellow say, ‘ Please, 
marm, don’t the fish love to live just as well ag 
the birds? and missis had a whole basket full the 
other day.” 

A hearty langh all around removed any re- 
straint Henry might have felt at trespassing again 
on their hospitality, and sucha breakfast as that, 
thought he, would never be eaten again, except 
in Utopia. Then when the young lady took 
down her hat and satchel, declaring it was school 
time, and she must be away, young Ireson dis- 
covered that his sister would be exceedingly 
alarmed, if he should not appear at the morning 
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meal, and accompanied her as far as the Green- 
wood mansion. His fair companion glanced 
admiringly up the avenue. 

“It is a lovely place, I have always admired 
it” 

He looked to see if there was any envious 
glances, and longing hopes; but no, the clear 
dark eye shone hopefully, and a genial smile 
illuminated the whole face. 

“ Good-morning,” he said, thoughtfally. “I 
shall take a peep at the school house some day.” 

She lifted the satchel roguishly. “There is a 
ferale here.” 

He waited till the straw hat disappeared behind 
the hedge of bushes ere he turned up the avenue 
As I have said, in the hall of the house he met 
his sister, pale, languid and sleepy still, just de- 
scended from her chamber. 

“Well, Harry, what do you think of her? 
Isn’t she charming ?” 

“Charming indeed,” he answered, warmly, 
and then stammered, “Stay, of whom were you 
speaking ?” 

“Miss Morton, Annie Morton, of course.” 

“Or Just a shade of comical smile about 
the well-formed lips. 

“Yes, of course you admire her, every one 
does. She remains with us several days, and if 
you are wise, you will improve so favorable an 
opportanity.” 

She was interrupted by the lady herself. Ina 
soft, emerald-hued morning robe, richly trimmed, 
and giving a dainty glimpse of rare French em- 
broidery beneath, Miss Morton languidly de- 
scended the stairs. Greeting them with a gra- 
cious smile she glided toward the verandah, 
remarking on the fineness of the morning. Hen- 
ry followed, roguishly inquiring how she ascer- 
tained the fact. 

« From my chamber window, of course,” was 
the gay reply, “‘ have you any bettet authority ?” 

“Indeed, I have; full three hours of this 
freshest and most invigorating air makes me 
competent to pronounce it a delightful day.” 

“Indeed, I was not aware you were sach an 
early riser. How do you busy yourself so long 
before other people are away from their beds?” 

He smiled—such a sparkling, happy smile, the 
lady instantly determined to ascertain if possible 
where and how his mornings were spent—and 
answered evasively : 

“T assure you, I have scarcely known happier, 
Tosicr-winged hours in all my life than the three 
just flown away. But let me escort you to the 
breakfast-room ; and how is it about the ride I 
promised yon to-day ?” 

The rest of the day was devoted to the com- 
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pany in the house, more especially, the fair lady 
guest of his sister. She was showy, brilliant 
girl, and had she arrived a fortnight sooner, I 
am not sure by that time she might not have worn 
the diamond circlet that heralds the less showy 
but more enduring wedding ring, proclaiming to 
the world Mrs. Henry Ireson. But now— Well, 
upon their ride that afternoon, they passed a little 
brown school house, shaded by a fine grove of 
oak and elm trees. Just then, at the open win- 
dow, they had a glimpse of a slight figure, robed 
in pale pink cambric, and could see distinctly the 
glossy brown braids and spotless linen collar, as 
well as the small book held in her outstretched 
hand, while a monotonous, sing-song humming 
proclaimed that some hopeful urchin was recit- 
ing a well-conned lesson. 

Miss Morton raised a delicately gloved hand to 
throw back the elegant lace veil, and follow his 
eager eye to the school house window. 

“ Poor little schoolmistress! how I pity her, 
immured in that steaming room this warm day,” 
said she. “ What a hard life it must be—so try- 
ing and wearisome—wearing away one’s life and 
health, and disposition. After all, it is a terrible 
thing to be poor!” 

Henry Ireson was bending out, looking back 
at the school house, so he only answered indiffer- 
ently, “Do you think so?” which his compan- 
ion decidedly resented, inasmuch as she had 
congratulated herself on a pretty and effective 
speech. How should she be able to guess the 
emptiness of her words, to one who had that 
very morning beheld the bright face, and wit 
nessed the unceasing cheerfulness and general 
usefalness of the identical teacher who had called 
forth her pitying sympathy ? 

Thus week after week slipped away, and Hen- 
ry Ireson, between his hours of earnest labor at 
the Carletons, and the assiduous attentions re- 
quired by Miss Morton, who still lingered a guest 
at the house, found little opportanity for dullness 
or ennui, and certainly his eye had never sparkled 
before with such joyous brightness, or his step 
acquired such elastic buoyancy. Once in a while 
his sister would say, pettishly : 

“I don’t see where you are, or what you are 
about so much of the time when you are missing 
here. Annie Morton fancies there is a lady at- 
traction, but I don’t see how that can be. One 
thing, I know you have a queer way about you, 
and very odd ideas, lately, and you are getting 
brown as a gipsey.” 

“Do I look any the worse for a little healthy 
tanning ?” asked he, gaily brushing away a mass 
of curly hair, and peeping saucily into her face, 
looking so handsome as he did so, that spite of 
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her vexation, she smiled upon him with proud 
affection. 

‘Well, but, Henry, somehow I don’t feel easy 
about you. You don’t seem to like Annie Mor- 
ton as well as I expected—you disappoint me. 
‘What has come over you lately?” she asked, 
complainingly. 

“Like her? Why, I’ve no antipathy against 
Miss Morton. Ithink she is a fine girl. Indeed, 
I like her very much.” 

“Like her! Ah, yes, but that is not exactly 
what Imean. How pleasant it would be for you 
to take a bride with you to Eprope, Harry!” 

He gave a long, low whistle. ‘Well, sure 
enough, perhaps it would. Thank you for a 
new idea, sister Bell.” 

That very afternoon he said to Miss Morton, 
while assisting her to cut the flowers for her eve- 
ning bouquet: 

“ My sister proposes a new idea, Miss Morton, 
that I should take a companion with me to Eu- 
rope. What think you?” 

Aslight flush tinged the delicate cheek of the 
high-bred lady, but she answered composedly, 
with a coquettish air of indifference : 

“Indeed, you yourself are the best judge of 
that. European tours ure usually entertaining, 
though I scarcely think I could be very enthusi- 
astic concerning one.” 

He handed her a last spray of heliotrope, and 
said no more. Later, while the fashionable delle 
was busy with her dressing-maid, preparing for 
the evening party at a neighboring hall, he stood 
with little Mary Carleton and Jamie beneath the 
tasteful arbor he had framed, within the garden 
his labor and purse too had beautified and 
adorned. A welcome and valued friend he had 
become, beloved and respected by every one, 
without a thought of his superior rank and 
wealth. 

“Did you ever imagine you would like travel- 
ling in the other hemisphere, Mary, or are youa 
home-bird that would never sally far from the 
parent nest? Do you know how soon I shall be 
on my way to the grand old scenes of historic 
renown ?” 

Her soul-lit eyes were fixed dreamily on the 
fall moon passing silently and majestically on 
her pathway through the ether blue. Something 
of the glorious effulgence of the silvery light that 
flooded the scene, kindled on her face, the cheek 
flushed, the eye glowed, the fresh lips trembled 
with eagerness. 

“I? Ah, has it not been the goal of my 
fondest desires ever since I was a tiny child and 
could trace out the different countries on my 
map? The grand old ocean, the famous cities, 
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the majestic rivers, tho towering mountains! 
Such unspeakable delight as takes away my 
breath even to imagine. O, Mr. Ireson, you 
will see them all; how I congratulate you!” she 
said, enthusiastically. 

Henry Ireson smiled with an eager, joyful 
meaning she scarcely comprehended. 

“Jamie, my boy,” said he, with some heartfelt 
emotion lending a quiver to his mellow voice, 
“ran in and see if mother isn’t calling you.” 

And then—ah, such scenes were never meant 
for a careless pen or heedless ear—be content, 
dear reader, to know, a few days afterward, Hen- 
ry Ireson entered his sister’s boudoir, with an 
odd look of embarrassment and confusion on his 
face. He made an assault upon her worsted 
basket for the first moment, twisting together the 
bright-hued skeins until she quietly withdrew the 
basket from his mischievous fingers. Then he 
began disinterring from their velvet beds the 
jewels in her casket, and when these were also 
removed, attacked a perfume box, rattling to- 
gether the crystal flasks until his sister, wincing 
nervously, exclaimed : 

“ Have mercy apon my bijouterie, Harry. I 
never saw you behave so strangely. What is 
the matter with you ?” 

He laughed away the awkward confusion, and 
said boldly : 

“T may as well out with it at once. You see, 
Bell, all this time I’ve been trying to find a good 
way to give you a good piece of news. So, then, 
here it is. Ihave concluded to accept your ad- 
vice, and take a bride with me to Europe.” 

“Is it possible? Ah, that’s a dear good fel- 
low, Harry! That sly little Annie never lisped 
a word of it. I must ran and scold her while I 
congratulate you.” 

“Fora very good reason she said nothing, 
my dear sister, she is not yet aware of the 
fact.” 

“How—what? I don’t understand.” 

“ How should you understand, if you do not 
ask the name of my fair betrothed ?” 

“ T supposed, of course, it was Annie Morton. 
Who else should it be 1” 

“Tt happens to be another person. Perhaps 
you have heard of Miss Mary Carleton ?” 

“ A daughter of Judge Carleton, of H—— ?” 

His voice grew hurried and excited. He knew 
very well what was coming. 

“ Quite another family, Bell. Have you ever 
noticed the teacher of the village school. She 
passes here every day ?” 

Alarm and consternation swept away her pre- 
vious surprise, but he was too much interested to 
laugh at her comically rueful face. 
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“You don’t mean—it can’t be—O, Henry 
Ireson, that low-bred, ignorant schoolmistress is 
not to be your wife, my sister ?” 

Now that the crisis was at hand he grew won- 
derfully cool and calm. 

“No, Bell, it is not possible that any one low- 
bred or ignorant will be my wife, consequently 
your sister. Mary Carleton is neither; but she 
is my betrothed wife. Stop, stop, Bell, spare me 
that burst of indignation and reproach, and listen 
tome. First, then, as you know, I am fortu- 
nately dependent upon no one, and consequently 
can act my own will. Secondly, the most inso- 
lent tirade from you cannot move me a single 
inch from my unbounded love and admiration for 
80 sweet, and refined, and lovely a girl as she; 
and finally, I can assure you it is my solemn be- 
lief that when I return from Europe with Mrs. 
Ireson, you will be even more proud of her grace 
and beauty than I myself. Now what do you 
say? You understand the case perfectly. Wo 
are all that is left of a numerous family, it would 
be sad to have coldness and alienation come be- 
tween us, nevertheless, I will bear no cool treat- 
ment toward my wife that isto be. Come, come, 
Bell, be a sensible woman, and acquiesce grace- 
fully where it is folly to rebel.” 

Sho gave a long drawn sigh, a searching glance 
into his resolute face, and burst into tears. Nev- 
erthcleas, not quite a year from that time, Mrs. 
Greenwood gave a grand party at her town resi- 
dence, in honor of the return to their native land, 
of Mr. and Mrs, Ireson, and most loving and at- 
tentive and admiring was her demeanor toward 
the latter, of whom, by the way, many a rumor 
had come back to her native land, reporting the 
flattering attentions her graceful dignity and un- 
usual loveliness had received from foreign digni- 
taries,all of which lost nothing of their importance 
when repeated by Mrs. Greenwood to her fash- 
ionable friends. It was “my charming Mary,” 
“my beautiful sister,” now, not a word about 
the “ low-bred, ignorant schoolmistress.”” 

Miss Morton, still unmarricd, was at that 
same levee. When she paid her next visit to her 
friend’s country seat, a palatial residence had 
been erected between the Curleton’s cottage and 
the Greenwood estate, to which she received 
many a cordial invjtation, but strange to tell, she 
always refused ; perhaps because with high-bred 
contempt she noticed the extreme intimacy of 
the two households—the humble cottage and the 
gtand country seat. 

“And all this,” said Mr. Carleton, a dozen 
times to his smiling wife, “all this has come from 
that sultry morning, and my lagubrious ex- 
clamation, ‘O, psar!’” 





“0, DEAR!” AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


THE VALUE OF ‘ OZONH.” 


What people have done instinctively, science 
seems to confirm ; for going to the seashore and 
to the hill countries, they go where ozone is most 
abundant. This word ozone is perhaps a puzzler 
to many of our readers, and requires some expla- 
nation. Shortly, it is the term applied to a re- 
ceatly discovered principle, existing in greater or 
less intensity in the atmosphere — in greater, in 
those situations, as on the seashore or on lofty 
mountains, where the air is most pure — in leas, 
where, as in large cities, it is less pure It seems 
more than probable that this ozone is the oxygen 
‘gas of the atmosphere in a peculiar condition ; 
but whether it is so or no, its existence in greater 
or less proportion is evidently closely connected 
with health. As we are digressing into this sci- 
entific explanation, we may as well embrace the 
opportunity to impress upon our readers how 
greatly health is influenced for good, especially 
in the feeble, by free exposure, not only to good 
air, but to the diffused light of day. This is not 
the place to discuss the subject, or to bring proofs 
of what is an undoubted fact, so pray takeit upon 
our testimony—pray act upon it; we know not, 
even yet, how mach the chemical rays of sunlight 
influence our well-being, so pray, reader, remem- 
ber when we talk of fresh air, we mean plent: 
of sunlight as well. — Dr. Thompson’s Leal 
Resorts. 


oe 
A REAL RELISHDR OF A JOKH. 


A man lately received twenty lashes, well laid 
on, at the whipping-post in an English town. 
The culprit, instead of bellowing when the con- 
stable applied the lash, laughed immederately, 
which made the angry officer lay on with harder 
force. On giving him his twentieth, blow, the 
angry officer could stand it no longer. 

“ Well, look here, mister,” said the offended 
officer, “I’ve done my daty, and I can lick ye 
no more, but 1’d like to know what it is that’s 
so funny?” 


“Fanny!” roared the other; “why, it’s ex- 
cellent. You've got the wrong Smith! J aint the 
man that was to be whipped! It’s the other one. 


Now you'll have to go it all over again! Really, 
it’s too ! You must lick the other man! 
Ha, ha!”—Zondon Punch. 








LOVE OF ORNAMENT. 

The love of ornament creeps slowly but 
surely into the female heart. A girl who twines 
the lily in her tresses, and looks at herself in the 
clear stream, will soon wish that the lily were 
fadeless and the stream a mirror We say, let 
the young girl seek to adorn her beauty, if she 
be taught also to adorn her mind and heart, that 
she may have wisdom to direct her love of orna- 
ment in due moderation.—Ladies’ Book. 

—_+- 
REVENGE. 





My revenge 
‘Was born in laughter (as our highest delights 
Oft blush at firet through tears); but ‘twill endure, 
Like oaks which, boro in May, ecem slight and weak, 
But having a score of winters on their heads, 
Grow strong and rugged—o doth my revenge! 
Nought shall impoverish it The bounteous years 
Shall lend their -eason« snd apparel it; 
And, lest Sts roots should e’er be loo<ed by 
‘We'll water it well with blood'—Baaer 


pity, 
}ORNWALL. 


TRIALS OF A NEAR-SIGHTED MAN. 
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The Trials of a Near-Sighted Man. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





I am near-sighted; and when I have written 
that, I have confided to you the chief difficulty 
of my life. Near-sightedness is to me the root 
of allevil. I have nothing to say against the 
honored proverb that declares money to be that 
root; I know nothing in favor, or against that 
assertion, having never been possessed of a suffi- 
cient quantity of that particular “root,” to satis- 
fy myself of its nature. And here, permit me 
to introduce myself to the reader. My name is 
Jehoiakim Wilson; but people having a dislike 
to use their vocal organs unnecessarily, have ab- 
breviated my cognomen, and I am generally 
known as Hoke Wilson. A decided improve- 
ment over my baptismal title, I think. 

At the early age of fifteen, I began tobe near- 
sighted. Whether this infirmity was caused by 
disease of the visual organ, or by the practice of 
reading novels by twilight—to which I was ad- 
dicted—I cannot say, but I think these after sun- 
set readings had the greater share in producing 
the unfortunate result. And here, young people, 
allow me to warn you one and all, to let books 
alone at all hours when the light is dim, or the 
air thick and cloudy. If you are blest with eyes, 
take care of them, for if your life extends to the 
half of fourscore, you will find that good eye- 
sight is worth more than a knowledge of all the 
novels in creation. I’d rather a son of mine 
would have the full power of his eyes, than be 
versed in all the foreign tongues that made Babel 


horrible. . 
The first that I discovered of my affliction, 


was one evening when I went out to walk by 
moonlight ; for at that period, I was romantic. 
Almost every one has a touch of that feeling at 
some time of his life—it comes as naturally as 
the whooping-congh or measles—but it soon 
wears away before the stern, grinding realities 
that press their hard surfaces against him at every 
step. Yes, I went out to walk in the moonlight, 
and absorbed in the contemplation of her serene 
highness—the queen of night—I ceased to take 
an interest in things mundane, and in consequence 
I suddenly found myself introduced to the charm- 
ing inhabitants of a deep drain, nearly filled with 
maddy water. The bath ruined my clean shirt, 
my mother’s morning work at the ironing-table, 
and left perceptible impressions on my buff vest 
and Websterian coat. I tried to convince my- 
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my further progress, but I know now, that this 
accident was only the first result of my bane. 
That night I awoke from sleep witha start. The 
old clock was striking the hour of midnight. 
The white moonlight filled the room with almost 
noonday radiance, and there by the window, 
horrible to perceive ! was a tall figure, robed in 
white, with a fearful head, black as the pillars 
which support the dome of Erebus! 

The cold sweat started out from every pore! 
I shivered like an autumn leaf, if not more so, 
and hid my face in the counterpane. By-and-by 
I ventured to look forth once more—atill the 
gaunt presence kept its station, not a fold of its 
ghastly robe moving, not a feature of its black 
countenance relaxing! There it stood immov- 
able, stern, and terrible as fate itself! Igavea 
desperate turn to my courage—it was screwed to 
the sticking point. I resolved on addressing my 
fearful guest. I had heard it remarked, that - 
if, when visited by a ghost, you could spegk to 
it and demand its errand, it would acknowledge 
the courtesy by unfolding its business and taking 
leave. I plucked off my nightcap, that all my 
senses might be acute; and unbuttoned my shirt- 
collar, for somehow I felt dreadfully the need of 
more air. 

“Who, and what art thou, unnatural visitant ?” 

I used just the same tone of voice in making 
the address, that old Elder Blake generally em- 
ployed in giving out the benediction. 

There was no answer. The wind rustled the 
vines against the window, and bellowed fiercely 
down the chimney. Every separate hair on my 
scalp stood erect, like the quills of Shakspeare’s 
porcupine. 

“What dost thou here at this hour of the 
night? Why dost thou wander from thy grave, 
disturbing honest men ?” 

Isay I was but fifteen years old then, but I 
had begun to scrape my upper lip with one of 
my father’s cast-away razors, and consequently 
felt myself honestly entitled to the name of man. 

Still, my visitor made no reply. 0, how the 
cold shudders crept over me! I know exactly 
how the fever and ague affocts one, though I have 
never been further west than Troy, in New York. 
I lay down again, and enveloped myself in the 
blanket. With the warmth of the bedding, I was 
reassured. JI began to think that 1 was acting a 
very cowardly part. What would Angelica 
Brown say if she knew that IJ laid with my head 
covered up, afraid of somebody dressed in white ? 
The thought gave me fresh courage, for Angelica 
was a particular flame of mine. What if I 


self that if I had been looking at things earthly, ; Should arise and lay hands on the spectre, and 
Ishould have scen the abominable obstacle to | force him to evacuato the premises, or explain his 
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right to remain? Wouldn’t it be a deed to relate 
te my children’s grandchildren? Wouldn’t an 
admiring posterity, years hence, point to my grave 
with pride, and say: 

“ There lies one who feared neither mortal nor 
immortal! The man who talked with ghoste— 
who communed with spectres—the renowned and 
brave Hoke Wilson, Esquire !” 

Yes, I would perform the action (that is, if my 
eourage did not ooze out in the showers of pers- 
piration that ran down my body. I put one foot 
cautiously out of bed—then the other. Then I 
down with both together, and landed om the floor. 
Cautiously and breathlessly I crept towards the 
window ; my heart was in my throat, and my 
eyes starting from their sockets! My knees 
knocked together like two dramsticks, animal 
heat had departed—I was cold asa block of ice! 
I neared the frightful apparition—I reached out 
my hand and grasped its garments! Humpht 
‘It was nothing more nor less than my white linen 
coat, which was spread over the back of the black: 
stuffed rocking-chair ! 

So much for being nearsighted. 

As time fled on, the accidents that I met with 
from being near-sighted were legion. Iwas con- 
tinually stooping after imaginary pins and needles 
that proved nothing but straws. The figure of 
the carpet had a score of times deceived me into 
the belief that there was a buttercup littering the 
floor ; I bumped my head against cupboard doors 
and clothes poles innumerable; I mistook the 
salt for sugar, and the boiled pork (whieh I ab- 
horred) for the spotted cheese. At a neighbor’s, 
I astonished the good woman by asking fora 
spoonful of blackberries and cream—it was in 
the month of January—and come to: find out, I 
had mistaken a bow! of grey beans for the sum- 
mer luxury of blackberries ! 

I could not tell the time of day by the town 
deck, if it had been to save the city; and I 
skould not have recognized my own grandmother 
aoross the room. People with whom I was ac- 
quainted, began to call me haughty and “stack 
up,”—I woatd meet them in the street, they 
seid, and pass them by a: though they had been 
80 many lamp-posta! Good, well meaning souls ; 
I did not recognize them from Adam! Ail this 
was, of course, very mortifying to me, and many 
a practical joke did I havo played upom me by 
tay pretended friends. 

Near mo lived the Widow Grey, a fine-looking, 
blooming woman of thirty-five. I was quite a 
frequent visitor at the widow's. My excuse for 
going there so often was that I was practising 
singing with the widow, who was a superior vo- 
calist—but this was very fur indeed from the 
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trath. I went expressly to see the widow’s 
daughter Mary! And this same Mary was as 
pretty a black-eyed lass of sixteen, as Hillville 
could boast. The widow was very young-look- 
ing herself, and persisted in keeping Mary in ri- 
dicalously short dresses, which gave the beaux of 
the village the idea that the mother considered 
herself still very marriageable. 

Ono balmy October night (I was just nineteen 
thea) I dropped in on the Greys, to assist the 
widow in singiag a new adaptation of “Am I 
net fondly Thine Own?” The widow presided 
at the piano; we were alone in the parlor, Mary 
having gone out with some young friends. I 
stood behind the pianist, at her left hand—but 
the composition was entirely new to me, and at 
my distance from the music, I could not discern 
a single note. The base might commence with 
a. crotchet, a quaver, or asemi-quaver—how was 
I to know! I did my best, however, keeping up 
with the accompaniment, and effectually drown- 
ing the widow’s fine contralto voice. 

“O mercy !” cried the fair one, dropping her 
fat, white hand on the keys with a hard clatter, 
“(that note was staceato, and you sang it as 
thongh there was a hold over it!” 

I tried again, but with no better success. 

“Goodness, Hoke!” screamed she, “what 
has got into you, I'd like to know? You call 
iteol, and it’s do—low G—and a full swell! 
Don’t you see?” 

No, I certainly did not see, bat I told her I did, 
and asked her pardon for my inattention. I will 
inform the reader, in confidence, that I hada 
great and over-mastering fear of having it known 
thet I waa nearsighted. I leaned down over 
the music, so low that my hair (it was worn in 
Byronic locks) towched her férehead. I rather 
think she liked that, for: she stretched her long’ 
neck slightly upward, and lifted her eyes to my" 
face. Well, how it happened I do not exactly. 
know, but in some part of the music that required 
8 little extra eyesight to dissect one quaver from: 
another, I bent lower, and my lips came in direet 
contact with the widow's cheek! She quit play~ 
ing in a moment, and shrieked out: 

“Why, Mr. Wileon, how could yqn? Aren't 
you ashamed of yourself?” 

“T don’t know as I am,” satd I, “I did the 
best I could with it. The base seems to be all 
mixed up with the tenor.” 

“ Base, indeed!” ejaculated she. “ Why, sir, 
do you pretend to deny that you kissed me ?” 
Her face was as red as a full-blown peony, and 
her round blue eyes really expressed unlimited 
astonishment. 

“Why, really, I—I—I beg your pardon !” 
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“No, I'll never pardon you, Hoky—no, never !” 
pouted she, half-covering her face with her hand, 
and inclining her head towards me. 

“ Madam, I never intended to kiss you! The 
touch was an accident!” 

How I ever found courage to make the expla- 
nation, I do not know, but it was worth while to 
see Mrs. Grey when I had spoken. Never did 
I behold sa irate a countenance on a femsle 
before ! 

“ Hoke Wilson,” said she, with terrible calm- 
ness, “it is a lie, sir! A falge-faced bare hood! 
I mean a bare-faced falsehood! And I’ll have 
you arrested for a breach of promise, seo it I 
don’t. You've visited here for more’n two yeara, 
and we'll see if a tellow’s tp be attentive to along 
widow for two whole years, and then have the 
effrontery ta declare that he never intended to. 
kiss her! Yes, we'll see! I'll go this instant. to 
Squire Hill, and have the writ made ous.” 

She stood up before me, pale, stern and res 
olate—a determined Nemesis, I have a holy: 
horror of the law, and the bare mentipn of a 
writ made me shake with terror. Was there any. 
harm in employing a little policy to assnage the 
widow’s wounded pride, and save myself? No, 
np). I anid, not the least. ‘ 

“My. dearest. Mre.. Grey,” I begen, “I 
never thought of kissing yon, because it was 
something that I dared not do. Your well-known 
virtue and modesty would have deterred me, 
ahould have lost your favox, withqut which I 
could not exist. And, my dear madam, cannot 
we settle this little matter without reeonrse to a, 
third person? I should die of shame to hear. 
your pure name brought into. a diggolute court!” 

Weil, I am not going to tel) you all I said to 
the widow ; but I gave her. my handsome gold; 
watch, and received her pardon. She hoped that 
our slight misunderstanding might not affect our, 
faiondship, and I said, “ Assuyedly not.” 

Bug do yor think I exer ventured inside Sally 
Qrey’s door again? If you. do, youare mistaken.. 

‘The time came when, I left heme for Boston. 
‘where I engaged in the practice of my profession.; 
for I had studied medicine at Bowdoin. I soon. 
obtained patronage, for I flatter myself that my 
skill was of no common order, Bat.I made.sad 
mistakes in the houses of my. petiants. I fell 
axes poodle dogs; trod on cat’s invisible tails ; 
knocked down dimisative flower-pota; entered 
wrong chambers, and fall down. whole flights of 
staizs, by tripping my, toes. into loose pieces.of 
carpeting. 

In the street it was even worse, I knew no- 
body, of course; and I could not tell the Dock 
Square from the Hanover Street omnibus. No 
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doubt my friends thought me very green, but I 
could not help it ; near-sightedness, not verdancy, 
was my besetting curse. 
I had a wonderful way of going into the, 


' wrong shopa and places of business. I dumb- 


founded more than one dainty milliner by enter 
ing her establishment and requesting to be 
shaved ; and on one occasion I visited a stove 
warehouse to purchase a bonnet for my sister 


, Georgia. The sign at the door deceived me, 


| 


I thought it read—“ Millinery and Bonnet Store,” 
—wheress, it read thus :— Pottery and Iron 
Ware.” 

One day I conclnded to visit home and aux 
prise everybody. I had not had a letter from 
Hillville for along ten weeks, and I thought is 
would be chaxming to drop in upon the dear ones 
at home, withoyt warning. So I paid calls to 
all my patients, packed my valise, took a ticket 
for Hillville, and consigned myself to the rail- 
cars. Arrived. at my destination, I walked 
briskly ont. towards. my father’s cottage in the 
suburbs. I reached the gate leading into the 
front yard, Georgia my sister wag standing in the 
door. I cleared the fence with a bound, sprang, 
up the walk, flang away my valise, clasped the 
dear girl in my arms, and nearly drowned her 
with kisses. Instead of returning my caresses, 
she kicked, struggled and screamed, “ Murder! 
help !” at the top of her lungs. Her cries broughs, 
a tall, black-whiskored man from the back yard, 
armed with a hoe-handle, and of all the druby 
bings that ever one poor fellow received, I got the 
worst. I was black and blae for a fortnight, 
Soon as I conld speak, I informed the black, 
avenger that I was Mr. Wilson who had former. 
ly resided there; that I was near-sighted, and 
that I had suppesed the.lady who was standing 
in the doorway at the time of my arrival, to be 
my aister Georgia. The gentleman looked pus- 
zed for a moment, then he burst into a loud ha, 
ha, ha! It was no laughing matter for me, I 
agsure you. I didn’t understand what he could. 
seo .8@ amnsing. 

“ Ah, the Wilsons have removed from hereto a 
stone front on Merton Street. I am Mr. Gra- 
ham, the present proprietor of this cottage. The, 
lady wham .you mistook for your sister was my: 
wife.” 

To do the Grahams justice, they tried hard to 
atone fer the wrongs done me, and pressed me; 
hand. te stay all night. Mrs. Graham was a very 
pretty woman, but her husband hed a jealouy 
look, and I declined remaining. Mr. Graham 
then very kindly sent me over to my friends in 
his carriage. 

Delighted with being at home, I entered with- 
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out ringing, hurried through the hall and into 
the parlor, which was vacant. I seated myself 
in what I took for a light-cushioned arm-chair 
(it was early twilight), but, goodness, gracious! 
my seat sprang up with a scream, and fled from 
the room! It was a young lady dressed in buff 
muslin! Slightly out of temper with my con- 
tinued ill-fortune, I groped my way through a 
dark passage, towards a light that streamed dim- 
ly from somewhere. The apartment that I en- 
tered was the kitchen, and intent on exploring it, 
and discovering its inhabitants, I did not observe 
alarge tub of soft soap which obstructed my 
passage. Consequently I walked directly through 
it, or attempted to, but my foot caught in the 
handle, I tripped and fell my whole length on the 
hearth, where Sarah, our ancient domestic, was 
busied in stirring more soap. It was evidently 
soft-soap day at my father’s. Sarah uttered the 
inimitable female scream, and fled from the 
house. I arose, and to vent my wrath some 
way, I kicked the unoffending skillet of soap into 
the fire! 

Just then, Georgia appeared at the door. Dear 
girl—what a welcome I received! I was put 
into a hot bath, and then into bed, and nursed 
up with good eatables and drinkables to my 
heart’s content. The next morning, I found on 
the stand by my bedside a pair of spectacles that 
made the world seem a new one to me. I have 
worn them ever since. The young lady in 
whose lap I had so unceremoniously quartered 
myself the previous evening, was Mabel Luther, 
Georgia’s school-chum, and sometime — well, 
perhaps I shall be a married man yet, in spite of 
my infirmity. 

te 
TOBAOCO USHERS. 

Tt has become very common to invest chewing 
tobacco and snuff in lead foil. Herr Hockel ex- 
amined some snoff from a quantity, part of which 
had been used by a patient who was laboring un- 
der & severe attack of lead poisoning, and found 
that it contained two and a half per cent. of me- 
tallic deed kobe tobacco near, the eornssa ot 7 

iil cectaloat Boe’ to teed, which is decom. 
posed by dampness, and remains in the tobacco 
or snuff in the form of carbonate of lead, which 
is the white lead paint of commerce, which in- 
flicts such horrible sufferings on many of those 
whose business compels them to work in it. The 
slaves of the disgusting ‘‘ weed” would do well 
to make a note of this, ahd either abandon the 
inexcusable filthiness, or avoid using any that is 
enveloped with lead foil.— Hints on Tobacco 


Using. 





IRRESOLUTION. 
Tam a heavy stone, 
Rolled up a bill by # weak child; I move 
A little up, and tumble back again.— W. Riper. 





THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


fontermat.} 
THE NIGHT ATTACK, 
A MOUNTAIN STORY. 


BY JOHN BOSS DIX. 





A Few wevks ago, while on a ramble in the 
Pyrenees, I came towards evening to a small 
auberge or inn. Hungry and tired, I was wel- 
comed by a young woman, extremely good-look- 
ing. Goat’s flesh, cheese and milk soon satisfied 
the cravings of nature, and I sat down to enjoy 
my pipe. My hostess seemed to be cheerful, but 
not gay. Her husband, she told me, was out on 
the hills, along with a lad who assisted him in 
the management of the little spot of ground 
attached to their residence. By the time the 
shades of evening had fallen in, I observed my 
hostess begin to show signs of impatience. Ever 
and anon she went tothe door, looked around, 
returning each time with signs of anxiety visibly 
depicted in her countenance. At length I 
asked : 

“Is there a storm at hand? or do you fear any 
harm ¢” 

“O, sir!” she replied, “I am only a litde 
distressed that Miguel—my husband—should be 
out so long. It will soon be dark.” 

“Is there any danger ?—has the neighborhood 
abad name?” I inquired. 

“0, no, sir; the country is thought now to 
be quite safe, and I am perhaps foolish to be un- 
easy ; but it was onceso very unsafe, and we saf- 
fered 60 much from it iri consequence, that I can- 
not rid myself of fear at times.” : 

She bent down her head at times, as she spoke, 
and appeared to lose for a moment the sense of 
present weariness in the revived recollections of 
the past. 

At this instant the door opened, and a tall, 
strapping, sunburnt fellow entered, whom I im- 
mediately conjectured to be the husband, from 
his being followed by a young peasant. My 
hostess had sprung to her feet, and I thought it 
augured well for her husband’s marital tender 
ness, that he at once noticed her to have been 
discomposed, and exclaimed : 

“ What, Inez—at thy old terrors!” 

Then noticing me for the first time in the 
growing dusk, he continued : 

“ And strangers with thee, too !” 

He then saluted me civilly, and we were soon 
engaged in conversation. 

I staid two days with Miguel and his wife, and 
became excellent friends with them. I found an 
opportunity to gratify my curiosity, by inquiring 
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into the misfortunes which my hostess had allud- 
ed to as having arisen from the former insecurity 
of the country, and I heard the whole story from 
her. I now present it to the reader. 

“But a few years ago,” said Inez, which was 
my hostess’s name, “ my father was the tenant of 
this house where we now live. Here I was born, 
and here I had the misfortune to lose my mother 
in my youth; in short, all my days have been 
spent here. When I was about eighteen, I first 
became acquainted with Miguel, who had hired 
himself as conductor of a wagon that passed reg- 
ularly by on this road from one part of the moun- 
tain to another. The wagon always stopped at 
night here as it passed, and Miguel and I began 
to love each other. Nor was it long before both 
of us were aware that this was the case. My 
father saw the state of our affections as well as 
we did, and he was not averse to our union, for 
he was growing old, and even at the best he 
always required a lad to assist him with the little 
farm, upon which our support depended much 
more than on the visit of travellers to the house. 
It was at length settled that Miguel and I should 
be married as soon as he had completed his term 
in his present situation. 

“When this arrangement was made, Miguel 
had but three journeys backward and forward to 
perform. These were long journeys, to be sure, 
and what was worse, there were reports of recent 
robberies at no great distance, which rendered 
travelling dangerous. The first journey, how- 
ever, was performed in safety. When Miguel 
came to us on his way over the mountains a sec- 
ond time, some circumstances took place which 
after events caused us to remember. 

“A traveller had come to our house that day, 
before Miguel reached us with his wagon. That 
traveller was a dark, active looking man, dressed 
in the ordinary Spanish fashion, and seemingly 
in the prime of life. Before Mignel arrived, this 
stranger addressed himself to me in such a man- 
ner as was very disagreeable to me. I at first, 
indeed, paid little attention to his words, for my 
thoughts that day were occupied with another 
subject. When at length — encouraged, it may 
be, by my silence—he would have carried his 
freedoms further, I repefled him civilly, but 
firmly, and told him my affections and hand 
were engaged to another. The dark, malignant 
smile which came over his face asI told him 
this, gave new and unpleasing ideas of our guest. 
He did not alter his conduct, nor even when 
Miguel came did he desist from annoying me. 

“ This gave me much alarm, for I saw Miguel’s 
eye darken as he observed his behaviour. Nor 
was my alarm groundless, for on the traveller's 
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seizing and holding me by the arm as I passed 
him, Miguel sprang up and threw him violently 
to the further end of the room, where he fell 
heavily on the floor. In an instant the man was 
on his feet, had his long knife drawn from his 
belt, and seemed about to spring upon Miguel. 
But my father chanced to enter at that moment, 
and the traveller uttering a violent threat hastily 
left the house. Thongh he had spoken of resting 
all night he did not return. 

“On being informed of what had passed, my 
father, who had been in a weak state of health 
for some time, said to Miguel : 

“¢T grow weaker and weaker every day, my 
son. It is time that you were here to protect 
Inez, and myself also. Heaven help me! Had 
you not been accidentally here just now, we 
might have been exposed to any insult from such 
a rade visitor as this.’ 

“ Miguel replied : 

“* You are right; I ought to be here to guard 
those whose lives are so dear to me; and I will 
be here without delay, if I can get a trusty sub- 
stitate to perform the rest of the journey for me 
when I reach the town of Ai.’ 

“We talked long on these subjects before go- 
ing to rest. Little rest, indeed, fell to my lot 
that night, for the dark looks and dagger of the 
man whom Miguel had made an enemy for my 
sake, camb ever between me and slumber. 

“In the morning Miguel departed with his 
wagon, under the promise to return soon, if it 
was in his power. I had, before, never felt so ~ 
much anxiety at his departure, though when I 
told him so, he smiled at my fears on his account, 
and showed me his double-barrelled gun, which 
he called his sure protector. Nothing occurred 
for two days afterward, though during that inter- 
val many fears came over me relative to the pos- 
sible return of the traveller. 

“ Our hoysehold at this time, it is to be under- 
stood, consisted of my father, a lad who assisted 
him out of doors, and myself. This lad went 
away first to rest, my father next, and I last. 
After they had both retired, on the second night 
from Miguel’s departure, I closed the door, and 
went into my own little room to seek repose. 
Bat I had not yet undressed myself, when 1 heard 
a voice seemingly on the outside of the house. 
I listened, and heard it repeated, nearer at hand, 
as it appeared tome. Though much disturbed, 
I resolved to satisfy myself there was true cause 
for alarm before I called father. With this view, 
I took up my light, and went into the kitchen, 
when I saw a sight which rooted me to the spot. 
The under part of the window had been raised, 
and a man having got in with his feet foremost, 
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was in the act of extricating his head and shoul- 
ders from the window. I screamed and fied in 
the direction of my father’s sleeping-place, but 
before I had gone a few steps was in the grasp 
of the man who dragged me back to the 
kitchen. 

“Tt was the traveller, who gave me a look 
of such triumphant malice, mingled with more 
hateful feelings, as made me shudder. Mean- 
while, one man after another entered rapidly by 
the window, to the number of six, as it seemed 
to my confused senses. I then became insensible. 

“ How long I lay in this condition I cannot 
tell. On my recovery I found my father hanging 
over me in the state in which he had been dragged 
by the ruffians from his bed. The poor youth 
who lived with us was there in the same condi- 
tion. Besides, the wretches had had time to dis- 
cover and seize the little money and valuablee— 
the fruit of my father’s long toils. 

“ ‘Divide, divide!’ said the chief of the rob- 
bers, ‘for me, I will take nothing ; this is my 
prize ;’ at the same time laying his hand on my 
shoulder. 

“*O, Miguel! Miguel!’ I thought, ‘little 
knowest,thou what Inez is now suffering !’ 

“ Look at that open space, sir,” said my host- 
ess, at this part of her story, pointing at the 
same time to the end wall of her kitchen, where 
we were sitting. A portion of the space above 
the level of the side walls was open, being evi- 
dently an entrance into a hayloft that lay over 
the stable of the auberge, and which stable was 
continuous with the building, the whole being of 
one story. 

“As I thought of Miguel at that awful mo- 
ment,” continued Inez, “my eyes were raised to 
that space, and there I beheld the head of Miguel. 
It struck me at first my excited fancy had con- 
jured up an illusion, and I closed my eyes for a 
moment. Again 1 opened my eyes, and saw not 
only that Miguel was really there, but that he 
‘was about to attempt something for our delivery, 
for his gun was stretched out before him. He 
motioned to me with his hand, and I understood 
his intention and his purpose — his terrible, but 
necessary purpose. I bowed my head low, and 
in another second of time a sound as of thuader 
filled the room, followed by groans and curses. 
Another reverberation almost instantly followed, 
and amid the smoke that filled the room I saw 
Rothing, though I heard my Miguel leap down 
into the chamber, shouting (doubtless, to de- 
ceive the robbers), ‘Here, this way, my 
friends—down with the robbers!’ 1 beheld some 
of the latter escaping from the room by the way 
they had entered, and all was ere long quiet. 





THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


“What a scene this place where we now sit, 
sir, presented, after that awfal straggle. Two 
men, killed by one ball, lay prostrate on the 
floor, and another beside them mortally wounded. 
Miguel’s first thought was to close the door more 
carefully for the night. He then informed us, 
that having procured a faithful substitute at the 
town of Ai, he had rapidly retraced his steps on 
foot, being apprehensive with fears for us. 

“‘ Next morning the bodies of the traveller and 
his comrades (the wounded one died after con- 
fessing that the former was captain of the gang) 
were removed. “Miguel received the thanks of 
the whole country. My father lived long enough 
to see Miguel and me united. Thus yon see, sir, 
that it is little wonder I should sometimes trem- 
ble, when Miguel is abroad at night on these 
lonely hills.” 

+2 
TOMATORS. 


This is one of the most healthful as well asthe 
most universally liked of all vegetables; its 
healthful qualities do not depend on the mode of 
preparation for the table; it may be eaten thrice 
a day, cold or hot, cooked or raw, alone, or with 
salt, pepper, or vinegar, or altogether, to a like 
advantage and to the utmost that can be taken 
with an appetite. Its healthful quality arises 
from its slight acidity, in this, making it as val- 
uable perhaps as berries, cherries, currants and 
similar articles ; it is also highly nutritious, bat 
its chief virtue consists in its tendency to keep 
the bowels free, owing to the seeds which it con- 
tains, they acting as mechanical irritants to the 
inner coating of the bowels, causing them to 
throw out a larger amount of fiuid matter than 
would otherwise have been done, to tho effect of 
keeping the mucous surfaces lubricated, und se- 
curing 4 greater solubility of the imtestinal con- 
tents, precisely on the principle that figs and 
white mustard seeds are so frequently efficient in 
removing constipation in certain furms ot disease. 
The tomato season ends with the frost. If the 
vines are pulled up before the frost comes, and 
are hung up in a well-ventilated cellar with the 
tomatoes hanging to them, the ‘ Love-Apple ” 
will continue ripening until Christmas. The 
ceilar should not be too dry nor too warm. The 
knowledge of this may improved to 
practical advantage for the benefit of many who 
are invalids and who are fond of the tomato.— 
Halt’s Journal of Health. 





Photography and Dentistry. 

No art, excepting that of photography, bas progressed 
and improved so rapidly as that of dentistry. Forty 
years ago it was nota distinct profession, for all doctors 
then officiated as tooth-pullers, with turnkey levers of the 
most rude deseriptien; and as for supplying the place of 
old teeth with new ones, it was never done at all. In 
1620 there were only thirty practising dentists in the 
United States; in 1850 there were 2928; at present there 
are about 5000. The invention of artificial teeth has 
given s wonderfal impetus te this most useful and bene- 
ficial art. 
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A BIT OF SENTIMENT. 
BY MRS. B. B. EDSON. 


In a little brown cottage just over the way, 
Are two lovers coquetting the hours away ; 

O, beautiful plotures in love's fairy loom 

Are woven in manhood’s and maiden’s young bloom. 


The wind floated in with a gentle caress, 
Just rastling the folds of her nowy dress, 
And the sun, daring fellow, was certainly bold, 
To weave in her treeses such pictures of gold! 


And I know quite as well as if I had heard, 
‘That he whispered jast now some passionate word, 
For the rosy tide ripples, and ebbe, and flows, 
O’er her bosom, more fair than the drifted snows. 


‘This bewitching and besutifal daughter of Eve 
Ne’er meant such a thing—of course, I believe; 
But it looked like # chalienge, I'm bound to confess, 
‘When she kissed her pet dove with such loving caress. 


I don’t think him, do you? so deserving of blame, 
For trying to do very much the same; 

Sure the veriest cynic, or anchorite cold, 

Would yieid co her roses and tresses of gold 


So it was not so strange that the passion of yeuth 
Caught « fame from the altar of beauty and truth; 
For the beauty of Eden, the freshness of May, 

Are paled by the brightness of love's summer day. 





(onsemmat.) 


The Romance of Hope Weston’s Life. 





BY GEORGIB C. LYMAN. 





“My dear girl,” said my cousin Hope, bring- 
ing her quiet, cheerful face into my room one 
day, “how forlorn you look! What is the 
matter ?” 

“<Q, nothing more serious than that I have a 
story to write, and send out by this evening’s 
mail, and have n’t the first idea to begin on,” I 
replied, drearily. 

“Well, poor child, don’t look so dolefal about 
it. Let me see what I can do to help you. How 
would ‘The Romance of Hope Weston’s Life’ do 
for a title?” 

“Very well.” 

“Then, now for the story. Listen. 

«© | was just sixteen—a petted, delicately-reared 
young girl, when my mother died. I left my 
native village, and went alone to New York to 
earn my living. Such 8 desolate young heart as 
I carried into the great city! But I could not 
stop to weep. I must work hard and steadily, 
and a long time must elapse before either hands 

_ or brain could rest. The large sum of money 
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needed to pay the expenses of my mother’s long 
illness must be earned, and a respectable living 
procured for myself, meanwhile. This I calcu- 
lated would take me all summer, perhaps through 
the fall, and then, once clear of debt, I could 
commence the long-cherished plan of educating 
myself for a writer. I was sure that this was my 
true vocation—the one for which I was best fitted 
by nature, and should succeed in. There was so 
mach in my heart which could not be told in any 
other way—eo much that I could say to none but 
the great world, and would never have uttered in 
confidence to the dearest friend living. No false 
ambition for fame, or adventdrous spirit, led me 
to this path. I believed fictitious writing to be 
useful, and as necessary a part of literature as 
flowers are of the vegetable creation, and was in- 
fluenced only by sincere and earnest promptings 
to obey nature, and do what little good I might. 
And 80 I wrote; at first very simply and briefly, 
but receiving encouragement, I ventured a step 
further, and in a short time becoming a regular 
correspondent to several weekly journals, received 
suitable remuneration for my articles. Until my 
mother’s death, I had written only when in the 
mood for writing, carrying the fresh enthusiasm 
of the hour into my productions;_and when I 
planned to make authorship my means of support 
I did not realize how necessary this natural im- 
pulse was to my success. Once the thought oc- 
curred to me, but I said to myself, crushing 
down a sigh: 

«© Where there is a will there is a way ;” I 
must not fuil.’ 

“When I stepped upon the crowded platform 
of the depot at New York, I stood for a moment 
bewildered by the rush and tumult. Some one 
touched my arm. 

“¢ Carriage, ma’am ?” 

«©Yes!’ I replied, turning to a hack-driver 
with a feeling of relief, and he led the way to the 
street. I had one acquaintance in the city, a 
gentleman who had once resided in my native 
place, and to whom I went for instructions where 
to find a boarding-place. He directed me toa 
large brick house, on the corner of a street, and 
facing common, green and shady with trees. 
The mistress of the establishment, a spare, black- 
eyed little woman, with movements so sudden 
and quick that she made me constantly appre- 
hensive and nervous, received me with voluble 
cordiality, after reading the note of introduction 
which I had brought from my friend, and went 
chatting up the stairs, requesting me to follow. 

«© You had better look at the unoccupied rooms: 
now, and select one, Miss Weston,’ she said: 
© What kind of a room do you want?” 
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“J should like two apartments,’ I replied ; 
“one to be used as a sitting-room, the other as a 
bedroom.’ 

“ She paused in apparent surprise, and looked 
me over from head to foot. 

“¢ Two rooms?’ she repeated. ‘ My lady board- 
ers seldom require but one.’ 

«Yes, ma’am ; I require two.’ 

“ Perhaps I spoke a little shortly, for I was an- 
noyed by her manner, which seemed to imply a 
doubt of my being able to pay for an extra apart- 
ment. 

“*You are a teacher?’ she asked, after a 
pause, as we walked along the neatly carpeted 
halls. 

“ No, ma’am.’ 

«Ah, a pupil. I have several of the high 
school scholars boarding with me at present.’ 

“«T do not attend school,” was my brief 
reply. 

“Tt it had been necessary for her to know 
what my occupation was, I should have told her; 
but coming to her as,I did, with a note of recom- 
mendation from a respectable person, her motive 
in wishing to know my business was no higher 
one than a vulgar, personal curiosity, and I was 
not in the mood to satisfy it. She pursued her 
inquiries no further, after my last unsatisfactory 
answer, and when I had selected my rooms, and 
paid for them in advance, according to the rule 
of the house, she left me. 

“The apartments were of good size and neatly 
furnished, and having arranged my clothes in the 
wardrobe, unpacked my books, and hung the few 
choice pictures I possessed upon the walis, the 
place put on quite a home look. 

“ The next morning I went to work. There 
were some drawbacks—the constant noise in the 
streets, so different from the dreamy stillness of 
the country, annoyed me very much—but I met 
with as good success at the beginning as I had 
dared to hope. Bat after a while I found that 
the confinement was wearing upon me; that the 
face which looked out from the carved frame of 
my bedroom mirror, grew daily paler and thin- 
ner. I began to be anxious about my health. I 
had never thought of that failing me. The long 
days of loneliness wore upon my spirits, and I 
grew nervous and unhappy ; for I had no com- 
panions. There was no congeniality between me 
and the gay, high-spirited, showily-dressed girls, 
whom I met at table twice a day, and I never 
spoke to them. There was but one of their 
namber whom I even knew by name. She was 
a tall, dark, handsome girl, the niece of my 

- boarding-mistreas, and they called her Kate De 
Kalb. Her room was opposite mine, and she sat 


next me during meals, and though I liked her 
even less than I did many of the others, we some 
times exchanged a few words. The gentlemen 
boarders I seldom saw, for they took their meals 
half an hour earlier in the morning, and an hour 
later at noon and night than I did. 

“One afternoon, in coming from my publish. 
er’s office, I was caught in a shower, and when I 
reached the house went round to the basement 
door, fearing that my wet boots would make 
marks upon the neat carpet of the front hall. 
But as soon as I entered the yard, I stopped in- 
voluntarily, Such a pretty, langhable sight! A 
little child stood upon the steps of the entrance, 
his flushed cheeks dashed with water, his golden 
hair hanging drenched over his shoulders, his 
pretty head thrown back, and his rosy mouth 
stretched to its widest extent to catch the 
rain-drops. I could not help laughing aloud. 

“The little one started, cast a quick glance 
over his shoulder at the door, and then stood 
looking shyly at me as I advanced. 

“Yon little Cupid, what is your name?’ 
asked, stooping to kiss him. 

“¢ Archie Winchester,’ he replied, in his prety, 
baby English. 

“« What will your mother say ?—see how we 
you are,’ I said. 

“*She wont say anything, ’cos she’s dead, but 
Sallie ‘Il shake me,’ he replied, gravely. 

“T was amused by his coolness. 

“«Didn’t you know that you would gt 
punished for coming out ” I asked. 

“Yes ; but I’d rather play ont in the rain and 
take shaking, than to stay in the bouss and 
not,’ he answered, and, laughing, I led my 
dripping little philosopher into the kitchen. 

“A stout, red-armed Irish girl, sitting by the 
fire, sprang up as we entered, and, catching the 
child by the arm, shook him most vigorously. 

“ «Ye little haythen!’ she cried, in ber strong 
brogue, ‘ you'll be the death of me yit. Faix, but 
it’s enough to put patience out av a saint. Lak 
at him, Ann ; dthripping from hesd to fut!’ 

“ A girl engaged in ironing at a table looked 
around, and burst into a loud laugh. 4 

“©Och! you'll have to sthrip him,’ she cred. 

“And atripped the child was in a twinkling, 
and left standing before the fire in his lite shirt. 
He had not uttered a cry or a word. 

“When the girl had procured dry clothes, 
rayed him in them, and made his beautiful beir 
into glossy curls by winding it about ber fingers 
she thumped him into a chair, with the command 
to stay there until supper time! 

«The little fellow sat quietly enough until ber 
back was turned towards him, and then be slid 
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down and stole over to me as I sat by the stove, 
drying my feet, for there was no fire in my room. 

“«Take me,’ he whispered, reaching up his 
arms, and laughing till his cheeks were dimpled 
all over ; and after a moment's hesitation, I took 
him upon my lap. He did not talk much, only 
answered my questions in his quiet, old-fashioned 
way, and lay still in my arms, with his golden 
head against my shoulder. 

“ After a while I told himI must go to my 
room, and attempted to put him down. 

“Let me go with you; please let me go,’ he 
pleaded, clinging to my dress with his little, fair 
hands. ‘I will be good.’ 

“A little timidly, for I did not know how my 
request would be received, I went over to where 
the child’s nurse stood at a window. 

“*T should like to have your charge come to 
my room with me a little while, if you are 
willing,’ I said. 

“* Certainly, mum ;’ and atooping down to the 
child, she jerked his clothes in order with a force 
that spoke well for the strength of the thread 
with which they were made. 

“<Don’t be a throuble to the leddy, Archie !’ 
she called after him. 

“Twas delighted with my success, and bore 
the child off to my lonely rooms in triumph. 
Little sunbeam! how he brightened the place 
with his sweet face and golden hair! I rocked 
him in my arms, and told him stories, and sung 
him songs, till the tea bell rang, when Sallie 
came for him. 

“*T don’t want my supper, and I want you to 
put me to bed!’ he cried, clinging to my neck, 
and resisting her attempts to take him. I inter- 
posed, expressing my’ willingness to undrese the 
child, and, apparently willing to be rid of the 
trouble, the girl brought me his night-clothes, and 
left him to my care. 

“ When robed in his little white night-dress, I 
carried him to a room at the further end of the 
hall, which he said was his chamber. It was a 
tasteful, airy, spacious apartment, with graceful 
furniture of a light color, a delicately tinted car- 
pet, and white window shades, with drab 
tassels. 

“«Do you sleep here alone, Archie?’ I 
asked. 

“*No,’ he replied. ‘Papa sleeps with me. 
See, here is his other room!’ and he bounded 
forward, and flung open a door. 

“T held my breath ia involuntary admiration. 
Never in my life, I thought, had I seen anything 
half so beautiful as the mossy carpet, with its 
velvet roses and lilies, which covered the floor of 
that wondsrfal room. The elegant sofas, lux- 
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urious arm-chairs, and mahegany book-case, with 
its long doers of gleaming plate-glass, were mir- 
acles of beauty to me. A dainty lounge covered 
with violet velvet, was drawn up beside a marble- 
topped table, upon which was a cigar-case, an 
open book, and a showy vase of Parian marble, 
holding a spray of crimson roses. The walls 
were hung with delicate engravings of lovely fe- 
male faces, and fine oil-paintings, fall of mellow 
lights and shadows, and about the room were 
niches artificially made for choice cream-white 
statuary. My first glance was one of delight, my 
next of apprehension. But the apartment was 
unoccupied. Over the arm of a sofa I noticed a 
gentleman’s dressing-gown, and upon a gracefully 
carved side table was a stained goblet of water, a 
kid glove, and a withered water lily, but the 
owner of that regal room was not present. I lin- 
gered a moment longer, and then drew back. 

“Come, Archie—come out and shut the door. 
We must not go in,’ I said to the child, who was 
running back and forth over the carpet with his 
little bare feet. He obeyed me instantly. I 
taught him a little prayer, and kissing him good 
night, entered my own rooms with the happiest 
heart I had carried for weeks. 

“ After that, it became a regular practice for 
me to put the little one to bed at night. I wasa 
little timid at first about entering the child's room 
so freely, fearing that I might meet his father, 
but I never did. Sometimes my heart would 
bound suddenly when I opened the door of the 
chamber, and heard a slight noise which seemed. 
to come from the adjoining apartment ; but long 
as I might listen, nothing more coulg I hear, and 
so I would enter. But I was apprehensive and 
watchful all the time Archie knelt at my knee, 
and when his little prayer was said, I would lift 
him into the bed, and hurry away. 

The summer days grew long and hot, and I 
became weary, mentally and physically. I could 
not write, try as I might, I was so tired and 
heart-sore. My publishers complained that my 
stories lacked interest, and lessened the remune- 
ration. For a while I was roused by desperation, 
and wrote, but with beating temples and hot, 
unsteady hands. Then again I sank back into 
the old nerveless, despairing state. I could not 
work at anything else, or read, or weep—only 
bow my pale face upon my hands, and repeat 
again and again, ‘What can I do?” 

“ One sultry, stifling afternoon, I lay stretched 
upon my bed, trying to sleep, that I might ease 
the throbbing pain in my head. I had just fallen 
into a light, uneasy slumber, when a light noise 
in the adjoining apartment aroused me, and 
thinking Archie was there, for he stole away to 
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me whenever he could, I called. There was no 
reply, only a quick step, and then I heard the 
door shut. I arose and went out. 0, life and 
hope! how my heart bounded as my eyes rested 
on the table. A whole summer’s sweetness 
and sunshine seemed nestled in the deep, fragrant 
hearts of the flowers, which some one had left 
there. There were golden-hearted lilies, rich, 
wine-hued English pansies, blood-red and milk- 
white roses, carnations, passion-flowers, azure- 
tinted hyacinths, and creamy japonicas. With a 
satisfied heart, I knelt down beside them, and 
pressed my lips to them. I clasped my reverent 
hands over them, and wept all the darkness and 
bitterness out of my soul. They were what I 
needed. I wanted nothing more. I could work 
then. Their fragrant breath had in it the old 
dreamy fancies. They thronged into my brain, 
and made my heart fresh and tender. Yes, I 
could write, and as in the old time. 

“Tt is strange, but I gave but one thought to 
the donor of the gift. I did not care from whence 
they came; the thought that they were mine 
crowded down as insignificant every other idea. 
I was satisfied, blest, calmly happy. The little 
sketch that I wrote the next day, sitting by the 
table, with the sweet eyes of the blossoms watching 
me, received extraordinary praise. Alas, on the 
third day my treasures began to droop their dear 
heads, as if their mission was ended, and I wept 
and prayed that they might not leave me. But 
I did not see them die. They were gone one 
night when I returned to my room after tea, and 
others as fair and sweet and fresher, occupied 
their place. sAnd in turn others succeeded them, 
coming as silently and strangely as their prede- 
cessors. At last my curiosity was aroused, but 
I racked my brain uselessly to untangle the mys- 
tery. I was forced to be satisfied, and rest content 
in my bewilderment. 

“One evening when the sammer was almost 
through — indeed, I think it was the first of Sep- 
tember—I went down to tea with one of the spicy 
tube roses upon my bosom. Its rich fragrance 
attracted the attention of Kate De Kulb, and as 
we passed into the hall together after the meal 
was finished, she said, smiling, ‘A love gift, 
Miss Weston ?’ 

«tT hope so,’ I replied, not heeding what I 
was saying, a8 I stooped to lift Archie in my 
arms, as he sprang towards me. There was a 
gentleman at the foot of the stairs —I did not at 
first notice whom — and as I was about to pass 
up with the child, he held out his arm to him. I 
glanced at him, saw that it was Mr. Winchester 
(I knew him by sight), and reached Archie 
towards him. The little fellow put out his right 
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arm to his father, while he clung with the other 
to my neck, and then, as the gentleman bent for- 
ward, and before I realized what he was about, 
he drew us both towards him. Mr. Winchester’s 
bearded lips touched my cheek; could I think it 
accidental? I shook myself clear of the child's 
embrace, and sprang up the stairs, giving bat 
one glance back. But that look showed me two 
pairs of eyes following my motions. One was 
clear, brown, and smiling, the other, glittering, 
black, and evil. 

“T had it in my mind to reprove my pet for 
what he had done, when he came to be undressed, 

t the look on his face, when he came to me an 
hour later, silenced me. The warm flush hed 
gone from his cheeks, and his violet cyes were 
heavy and languid. He pressed his litte hands 
against his forehead, and said it ached. 

“TI bathed his head with cold water, rocked 
him in my arms till it was dark, and then, still 
wide awake, he asked me to take him to bed. I 
hesitated. 

“Where is your father, Archie?” 

“*Gone down town,’ he replied. 

“Did you see him go?” 

“« Yes,’ he said. 

“T carried him to his room and laid him a 
the bed, but he clung to me with his little, hot 
hands. - 

“« Please stay a little while,’ he pleaded. 

“ Thinking that he would soon full asleep, 
I sat down upon the side of the bedstead, snd 
rested my face upon the pillow beside him. He 
put his arms aboat my neck, and lay quiet. I 
did not know that I was droway, but my position 
was an easy one. J was weary with working all 
day, and before I realized that I was falling 
asleep, I was insensible. 

“I was suddenly awakened by the sound of 
the city clocks striking ten, aud at the same mo 
ment I heard a door open, and a light flashed 
upon my bewildered eyes. I leaped to my feet, 
and stood a moment confounded. Then mor 
muring something, I did not know what, J sprang 
past Mr. Winchester, and rushed into the hall. 
In the darkness I ran against some one wlo 
seemed to be standing there, bat too confased 
and frightened to care who it was, I dil not 
pause until I had locked myself in my own room. 
I was almost wild for a timo with shame, fear, 
and apprehension, and had not closed my eyesin 
sleep when the morning came. I pleaded illness 
ag an excuse for my non-attendance at breaklast, 
and, indeed, I was almost blind with a terrible 
headache. I was so confused that I could not 
determine what course I onght to pursue, snd 
the more I thought of the matter, the more I was 
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troubled. I fretted myself almost into a fever ; young lady to say more unless she wishes to do 


before ‘night, and went down to tea, sick and 
loathing food, though I forced myself to eat, 
fearing that my manner would attract attention. 
As I rose from the table, Kate De Kalb made 
some trifling allusion to roses, and fixed her 
sneering eyes on my face. I could see no hidden 


meaning in her words, but the peculiar look she | 


gave me haunted me long after I returned to my 
room. It was scarcely dark, when a servant 
came and informed me that Mrs. Maynard, my 
boarding-mistress, wished to see me in the back 
parlor. With my face flushed and my heart 
beating heavily, I obeyed the summons. I hardly 
knew what I dreaded, though I was shivering 
with fear as I entered*the room. My anxiety 
and unhappiness had been caused by the fear of 
what Mr. Winchester would think of me. I had 
never once thought of his betraying me, but as I 
met the severe expression of Mrs. Maynard’s 
face, and the sneering smile of her niece, I 
apprehended with a sudden faintness hat was 
coming. 

“*Miss Weston,’ began Mrs. Maynard, mo- 
tioning me to a seat, ‘I have requested this inter- 
view for the purpose of advising you never to 
attempt again to impose upon persons of respect- 
ability by assuming a character which is not 
your own, for your success will be but of short 
daration. You have played your part with good 
success until now, but after a young lady is seen 
coming from a gentleman’s room at ten o’clock 
at night’— 

“«Mrs. Maynard!’ I gasped, my lips white 
and stiff. 

“¢O, don’t attempt that,’ interrupted Kate De 
Kalb, with a short, scornful laugh, ‘for it wont 
avail you in the least. Miss Weston, you are a 
shameless creature. saw you come from Mr. 
Winchester’s room last night. For a long time 
I have noticed your manceuvres to attract his 
attention, but I never suspected that you were so 
degraded. I have thought you artful and un- 
womanly, but I have always given you credit for 
respectability. Mr. Winches—’ 

“The folding-doors behind her were thrown 
back suddenly, and the owner of the name which 
was upon her lips strode into the room. With 
his dark eyes flashing, he faced her. 

“Hush, you evil-minded, heartless woman!’ 
he exclaimed, and then turned to her aunt: 

“«Mrs. Maynard, you know me to be a man 
of good character, aud will not doubt my word, 
when I tell you that the motive which induced 
Miss Weston to visit my chamber last night, was 
one which an angel might be proud of. When I 
assure you of this, it will be unnecessary for the 
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“The room was as still as death as his clear, 
rich voice ceased. Mrs. Maynard looked bewil- 
dered, her niece became crimson. I rose from 
my chair, and turned towards the door. 

“« Miss Weston —’ began the confused lady 
of the house, but I hurried from the sound of her 
voice, as if it had been a pestilence. In the sec- 
ond hall I paused at my door. There was a 
step behind me. I tried to look up at Mr. Win- 
chester and speak, but my lids would not be 
raised, my lips were rigid. I could only hold 
out my hand. He took it in both his warm, 
strong palms. 

“ He did not speak for a moment, but searched 
my face with his deep eyes silently. Then he 
said, ‘Good night, dear child !’ gently, and turned 
away. He took but three steps, and immediately 
retraced them. 

“<< Hope,’ he said—how well I liked my name 
when he pronounced it — ‘you are like a timid, 
defenceless little dove, in a nest of serpents. 
Will you let me shield you, and take care of you 
through life For I love you, dear one, best of 
all the world. See, I can hold you so that harm 
can never reach you. Look up; answer me.’ 

“T did look up, but did not speak, and he was 
satisfied. And he is the dearest husband in the 
world !”” 

No need to have told me that, dear little 
woman. She jumped up from the low seat at 
my feet, laughing and blushing as if she were 
ashamed of having made the assertion, and ran 
away from my voice, as I sang, And they 
lived in peace,” etc., leaving me to write her 
story. 


PRIDE AND EXOLUSIVENESS. 


Itis reported of the proud Duke of Somerset 
that he never stooped to speak to a servant, but 
signified his wants by signs. His children were 
not allowed to sit in his presence. In his after- 
noon nap, one of his daughters was required to 
stand by him as he slept. Lady Charlotte Sey- 
mour, having once, when very tired, violated this 
etiquette, he left her in his will £20,000 less than 
her sister. His second wife onco gave him an 
affectionate and familiar tap with her fan. “My 
first duchess,” said the august noble, drawing 
himeelf haughtily up, “was a Percy, and she 
never would have taken auch a liberty.””—Anec- 
dotes of English Aristocracy. 








A CONSTANT SOLDIER. 
Ay, still he loves 

The lion-tressed Bellona, like a bride; 
‘Wooes her with blows; and when his limbs all sweat 
With struggling through the fron ranks of war, 
Down doth he tumble on the tired ground, 
‘Wipes his red forehesd ; cries, ‘* How brave is this!” 
And dreams all night of bloody victory! 
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O, FOR A FAITHFUL HEART! 


BY WOLUM Warr, 





O, for a heart on which to lean, 
‘When weak, and worn, and faint; 
O, for a breast on which to weep, 
‘When sad, without restraint ; 
O, for a gentle hand to rest 
‘Mid my neglected hair, 
To soothe my brow, and leave the touch 
Of loving comfort there! 


0, for a volce to whisper faith, 
In accents soft and low; ” 

To chase with kindness grief away— 
Dispel the ehades of woe! 

‘To llul my doubts to sweetent rest, 
And calm my anguished fears; 

‘To stay my sighe, and dry with love 
My often falling tears! 


O, for a loving eye, 
Beaming with kindly light, 
Irradiant with a flood of peace, 
With tender feelings bright! 
Methinks, beneath its soothing ray 
Sweet happiness would come, 
And heavenly sunshine rest upon 
My lone and dreary home! 


O, for one hour of rest, 
To throw all care away, 
And feel that not a duty calls 
The whole long. tranquil day; 
To lean in sweet oblivion 
On some protecting breast, 
And be in love's dear presence 
For one short hour blest! 


Why should I murmur thus? 
God’s ways are always right! 
Against Him I would not rebel, 
‘Though wrapt in blackest night. 
Aid me, thou great Jehovah! 
Let these polsonous thoughts depart; 
‘Help me to labor on through life 
‘With an unrepining heart! 
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THE GRAVE OF ONONTAWA. 





BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 





To the lover of the picturesque, the mountain 
ranges of Western Virginia are one vast, un- 
worked mine of beauty. In saying Western 
Virginia, I adopt the customary phraseology, 
though a large part of the mountains of Virginia 
are near the centre of the State. For a long 
time this region has been a terra incognita for the 
people of the United States in general; but of 
late years the mineral springs, which are no- 
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where more numerous, have drawn attention 
somewhat to the unrivalled scenery. 

My daughters had long been urging me to 
make a summer tour through this portion of our 
native State, and a few years ago I consented, 
and spent the whole of the warm season among 
the watering places, and the magnificent moun- 
tain scenery among which they lie. 

As I am always reluctant to leave home, how- 
ever, the thing would hardly have been done, if 
it had not been for the sake of our governess, 
the teacher and friend of my motherless girls. 
Always pale and languid, she had for a year past 
shown symptoms of declining health calculated 
togive us much uneasiness ; and it was the hopo 
of benefitng her, mog than anything else, 
which eventually sent me forth among the 
mountains. 

Mrs. Andrews had been with us several years, 
and was highly esteemed by us all. Her own 
daughter, now about sixteen years of age, was 
one of our party, and her ever ready laugh and 
exuberant joyousness were in striking contrast to 
the patient, unobtrusive, but painfully apparent 
melancholy of the mother. We knew little or 
nothing of the cause of this. Indeed, we were 
almost entirely ignorant of her history, and we 
had no disposition to pry into that about which 
she had evidently no wish to be communicative. 
The daughter was apparently no better informed 
on the subject than ourselves. 

We had reached the extreme limit prescribed 
for our journey, and were now on our way home 
again. Some sixteen or eighteen miles to one 
side of our intended route, lay an extremely 
picturesque valley, of which we had heard, but 
which we had no intention at that time, of visit- 
ing, as it was an isolated, secluded, out-of-the- 
way spot, and rather difficult of access. 

But, very much to our surprise, Mrs. Andrews 
expressed a wish to see the valley, and I at once 
resolved to give her an opportunity of doing so. 
It was so very rare a thing for her to express a 
wish of any sort, that no one of us would have 
hesitated a moment about doing all that was pos- 
sible with the view of gratifying her, and I least 
of all. 3 

We were well rewarded for the trouble it cost 
us to reach the mountain-girt solitude, both by 
the remarkable quality of the scenery, and by the 
evident interest taken in it by our invalid friend. 
She was so much absorbed and excited, indeed, 
that I sometimes felt afraid that ill consequences 
might follow. 

One evening, in particular, Mrs. Andrews’s 
emotion overcame her so that we were forced to 
Stop and rest sooner than we had intended. The 
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nearest house, indeed the only one for a great 
distance, was a cottage, all embowered in ver- 
dure, and built upon a site the most beautiful I 
had ever beheld. The place was now in the 
hands of a rude, rustic tenant; but it was easy 
to see that the builder and former inhabitant must 
have been a person of no ordinary degree of 
taste and refinement. The man in charge had 
never seen the proprietor, who had not visited 
that part of the country, he said, for a number 
of years, and left everything in the hands of a 
lawyer, who lived in Lynchburg. 

We spent the night with the farmer, and lis- 
tened to his account of some of the marvellous 
hunting exploits performed in that Aipine local- 
ity. He also told us of a sort of wild man, who 
had been seen among the mountains, by himself 
and others; but where he lived, or who he was, 
or what he did, or where he came from, nobody 
could tell. Whether he was a real live man or 
not, was also a matter of doubt, some rather 
believing him to be a “‘sperrit.”” 

The next morning we started, on horseback, 
up the neighboring mountain, which rose just 
back of our host’s orchard. Our ultimate des- 
tination was a cave, where a gigantic skeleton 
had been found by the first settlers of the valley. 
These bones, and the place of their discovery, 
were regarded with superstitious veneration by 
the aborigines, who looked upon them as the 
remains of a sort of traditional demi-god, whom 
they called Onontawa. 

The cave itself was known to them as the 
“Grave of Onontawa,” and the superstitious 
feeling with which it was regarded had been in a 
good degree communicated to the white settlers, 
very few of whom would on any account go near 
it; this same feeling had been handed down from 
generation to generation, till the present day. 

For this reason we found it impossible to get 
any one to go to the cave withus. The farmer’s 
eldest son, however, accompanied us as far as 
the route was accessible on horseback, and un- 
dertook the care of the animals till our return. 
Though we started soon after sunrise, it was 
nearly ten o’clock before we reached this spot, so 
frequently were we lured from the path by the 
magnificent scenery which everywhere sur- 
rounded us. The distance, in a direct line, was 
but trifling. 

We found the Grave of Onontawa to be a cave 
with a high but narrow entrance, inconsiderable 
in point of size, and with nothing remarkable 
about it, that we could discover. There were 
still a few bones of wild animals there, but no 
human ones. Our young people were soon sat- 
isfied with their explorations, and began to look 
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for berries, on the outside, leaving Mrs. Andrews 
and myself to rest quietly within the cavern. 

Seeing some rather rare minerals just at the 
entrance, I went to look at them, and spent some 
time in getting a few small specimens. When I 
had secured them, I returned to the place where 
I had left Mrs. Andrews, but, to my extreme 
astonishment I found her no longer there. 

I called her, but she did not answer ; I searched 
in every nook and corner, but she was nowhere 
to be seen. She could not possibly have left the 
cave without my noticing it, for at the point 
where I had been standing, her dress must have 
touched me as she passed out. 

Surprise now began to be mingled with alarm, 
The thing was so utterly strange and unaccount- 
able, that my mind would, in spite of me, revert 
to the evil reputation of the place, while a feeling 
very much akin to superstitious awe stole over 
me, the existence of which I was hardly willing 
to acknowledge, even to myself. The cave was 
not large, and it was tolerably well lighted, the 
entrance, a8 I have stated, being quite a lofty 
one. 

After the lapse of three or four minutes, I in- 
stituted a second search, going carefully round 
the whole place; but my success was no better 
than before. There were of course cracks, and 
crevices, and inequalities in the walls, and pretty 
deep fissure in the rocks in some places; but 
no cavity, that I could find, where anything 
larger than a cat could have lain concealed. 
But even if there had been such a place, why 
should Mrs. Andrews act in such an extraor- 
dinary manner as to conceal herself there? 
Why indeed? It was a mystery which only 
grew darker the more I endeavored to throw light 
upon it. z 

I dreaded every moment to hear the merry 
voices of the girls returning to seek us. What 
could I say to that sweet child when she should 
come to me, all trembling with apprehension, aad 
ask me where her mother was? The very idea 
was torture tome. I went to the mouth of the 
cave, to see if they were near, and was gratified 
to perceive that they were all out of sight, and 
apparently very busy enjoying themselves. I 
could just hear their voices through the bushes. 

Entering the cave again, I had not taken more 
than half a dozen steps, when I saw Mrs. An- 
drew, reclining on a heap of leaves, in the same 
attitude, and on the very same spot in which I 
had left her when I went to look at the minerals 
near the entrance | 

“0, let us go back,” said she, beseechingly, as 
soon as she saw me. 

She looked so feeble, wan, and wretched, that 
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I controlled my curiosity, and asked her if she ; of this place. If others can get out I can.” 


would not rest awhile first. 

“0, no! Do let us leave this place without 
delay—this very instant.” And as she said this 
she gazed wildly about her, as if she was afraid 
of seeing some horrible spectre, if she should 
remain there. 

I gave her my arm, without any further re- 
mark, and we left the cave together. A few 
yards only from its mouth, we came suddenly 
upon a stranger, who had just stepped out of a 
dense pine thicket. He was a tall person, with 
the air and look of a gentleman, pale, and thin to 
emaciation, with dark hair, and a long black 
beard considerably streaked with gray. 

The moment he saw Mrs. Andrews, he started 
back, as if he had been stabbed, and would prob- 
ably have fallen to the ground if a tree against 
which he staggered had not sustained him. Ina 
few seconds, however, he recovered, and imme- 
diately darted into the cavern. At the same in- 
stant, Mrs. Andrews bore so heavily upon my 
arm that all my attention was transferred to her. 
She had fainted outright. 

Half believing that there was, after all, some 
demoniacal influence about the Grave of Onon- 
tawa, I allowed the lady to slip gently down upon 
the grass, and applied myself to the task of re- 
storing her to consciousness. After a while, she 
opened her eyes, shuddered, gazed wildly around 
her, and then begged that I would take her away. 
‘The girls were already calling to us from the 
spot where we left the horses. With some diffi- 
culty she managed to get thither, to mount, and 
ride back to the cottage without particularly at- 
tractinz the attention of the others. When she 
reached it, however, she was forced to retire to 
her bed immediately. 

As the lady could not then be questioned, I 
determined to seek the individual who had pro- 
duced such an extraordinary impression upon 
her. After a frugal dinner, I took the farmer’s 
rifle, and other shooting implements, and hast- 
ened back to the cave, thinking it probable that I 
should find him there or somewhere thereabouts. 

Sure enough, just as I emerged from the 
bushes, near the mouth of the cave, I saw him, 
within a few yards of it. His back was towards 
me. He was evidently making for the cave, and 
in half a minute he entered it. I pushed on 
after him, and in two minutes, perhaps, was 
within the entrance, and looking about eagerly 
for the stranger. But, like Mrs. Andrews, he 
had vanished ! 

“Come, come,” said I to myself, “people 
don’t carry the fern-seed of invisibility in this 
ago or country; I must find the secret way out 








It is possible I might have done so if I had 
tried long enough and hard enough ; but half an 
hour more of diligent scrutiny proving fruitless, 
I gave up the search. I found everything pre- 
cisely as it was when I made my examination in 
the morning. There was surely no visible out- 
let, and no large hole, anywhere, except an ex- 
cavation in the floor, close to the southern wall, 
which I had already examined. It was several 
feet deep, but upon trying it with a ramrod, I 
found that it did not extend back, under the wall, 
more than two or three feet. The means of 
egress, if it existed, must be a secret one. How 
then did Mrs. Andrews find it out ? 

I stood for some time, thinking the thing over, 
and while I was thus occupied, to my excessive 
astonishment, the man I was looking for stepped 
out of that very hole which I had just found to 
be only about three feet and a half deep, and 
which extended into the wall certainly less than 
three feet. He seemed a little surprised to see me 
there, but he advanced without hesitation, and 
the light from the entrance fell full upon his face 
as he did so. It was a face painful to behold. 
He seemed hardly more than forty years of age, 
bat sickness, or sorrow, or some such thing, had 
ploughed his wan visage with the furrows of three- 
score, and stamped upon it an expression which 
might well have been translated by the famous 
inscription in Dante’s Inferno, “No hope enters 
here.”” 

“Sir,” said I, “I trust you will attribute to 
something more important than mere curiosity 
the motive which induces me to beg of you some 
explanation of the extraordinary influence pro- 
duced by your presence upon Mrs. Andrews, 
who is a valued member of my family.” 

“Mrs. who ?” 

“Mrs, Andrews.” 

“A member of your family, is she?” 

“Yea.” 

“Then I advise you to get rid of her as soon 
as possible.” And with these words he turned 
quickly upon his heel, and prepared to leave the 
cavern. 

“But you have not answered my question,” 
said I, interrupting him. 

After gazing at me a minute or two, he said, 
“ Why do you not ask her for an explanation ?” 

“Because she is not in a condition to give it. 
She was hardly able to ride to a place of shelter, 
and is now in bed.” 

“Humph! May I ask what position Mrs.— 
A.—Mrs. Andrews occupies in your family ?”” 

“She is my daughters’ governess.” 

“Then, sir, content yourself with the solemn 
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assurance of a truthful man, that she is, in a 
moral point of view, unfit for such a position ; 
and do you get rid of her as soon as you can.” 

“ Pardon me, sir, but you have not answered 
my question, and I think it is your duty to give 
me further information.” 

“You will not dismiss your governess without 
proof of what I have asserted ?”” 

“Certainly not; nor do I think that anything 
you are likely to tell me will induce me to take 
such a step.” 

The stranger appeared to reflect for a short 
time, and then said : 

«Twill tell you what I know of that woman’s 
history, and then you will do as you please. 
Follow me.” 

As he suid this he advanced to the wall of the 
cavern furthest from the entrance, and stepping 
into the hole from which he had emerged, almost 
immediately disuppeared. I followed his exam- 
ple, and when I had stooped down, I found that 
I could pass under the rocky wall, where it came 
down nearly to the level of the floor. The ex- 
cavation which I have described gave me room 
to stoop under it, and pressing close against the 
rock where I had touched it with the ramrod, I 
found that there was room enough for me to rise 
into an upright posture, and stand between that 
rock and the wall, in such a position that an ob- 
server in the cavern would have been able to see 
my legs only. 

By putting out my hands, I now found that 
there wus room to move only in one direction— 
the right. Just as I ascertuined this fact, my 
predecessor took hold of my hand, and led me 
away in that direction, telling me at tho same 
time to look well to my feet. The caution was 
not unnccessary, for the very first step I took was 
an ascent of eight or ten inches. A few more 
steps, still ascending to the right, brought us to a 
level place, where the two rocks, between which 
we were, retreated from cach other, 80 as to give 
us plenty of room in every direction. There was 
a dim light, too, coming from a fissure far above 
our heads. 

From this point the passage turned, 80 a3 to 
Tead us nearly at right angles to our former 
course, and away from the cave we had just left. 
This passage was perhaps fifteen or twenty feet 
in length, and terminated in another excavation 
made by nature's hands, which was much larger 
than the Grave of Onontawa. No hall or temple 
of human construction would bear comparison 
for a moment with this splendid apartment. 

The ceiling was of immense height, reaching 
to the very summit of one of the highest peaks 
of the mountains, and from a great rift in the vast 
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rocky dome sending down a flood ‘of light upon 
a mazy wilderness of stalactites, assuming thou- 
sands of shapes of strange, fantastic beauty. I 
had but little time, however, to note the wonders 
of the place, for my conductor hurried me on, 
through this Aladdin’s palace, then into another 
passage, and by this time to a third cave, smaller 
than either of the others, but perfectly dry, and 
fitted up with furniture, which must all have 
been introduced piecemeal, through the narrow 
passage, but which was nevertheless convenient, 
elegant, and almost luxurious. And here also 
was a skylight, formed by the same fissure, run- 
ning across the rocky pinnacle, at a point where 
human foot had never trodden. 

Without giving me time even to wonder at the 
marvels which I was encountering at every step, 
the stranger motioned me to a seat, threw him- 
self into another, and commenced the following 
narrative of a portion of his own history :—— 

—The events which I am about to relate 
have never spoken of to any one—never thought 
of doing so. But it seems necessary that I should 
make an exception in your case. I will be as 
brief as possible. 

Tam a native of Virginia, but not of this part 
of the State. I was born in the tide-water sec- 
tion, the sole offspring of a wealthy planter. 
Both of my parents died before I was old enough 
to know them, and having no near relatives in 
the United States, I was brought up by a guar. 
dian, who gave himself very little trouble about 
me. My property was well managed, but my 
moral and mental culture was left pretty much to 
take care of itself. 

‘When I came into possession of my estate, 
my mind was certainly not the best regulated one 
in the world, nor my character perhaps as well 
settled and as steadfast as it ought to have been. 
I was wayward and impulsive ; but I was at least 
truthfal and sincere, and gross vice and dissipation 
had never any charms for me. Meanness and 
falsehood in every shape I detested. My char- 
acter was open and transparent to a fault, and 
anything like deceit or double-dealing thoroughly 
disgusted me. 

Such were my peculiarities when, at abont 
twenty-two years of age, I completed a course of 
medical study, and received a diploma. The 
summer of that year I spent in roving among 
the mountains and watering places of my native 
State. Oneevening, while ascending the Valley, 
towards Staunton, I stopped for the night in 
Harrisonburg, Rockingham county. A magni- 
ficent sunset was just fading out in the west as I 
left the hotel for an evening stroll, shaping my 
course in an easterly direction. 
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The southern end of the Massanutten Moun- 
tain, where it terminates abruptly, and seems 
suddenly to sink into the plain, attracted my at- 
tention, and I walked slowly forward, with my 
eyes fixed upon it, as it lay before me, somewhat 
to the right of my path. 

I soon found myself without the village, and 
ascending a rising ground, known from the color 
of the soil, as Red Hill. Within a few rods of 
a white house which crowns the summit of the 
hill, a pair of runaway horses, attached to a trav- 
elling carriage, containing two ladies and a gen- 
tleman, came thundering down at full speed. I 
had heard the noise for some minutes, but sup- 
posing it to be a wagon, and paying no attention 
to it, the horses were almost on me before I 
noticed them. 

It was too late to throw myself in front of them. 
After a moment’s thought, I watched my oppor- 
tunity, pressed close to the flying animals, al- 
lowed them to pass, and as the carriage flitted 
before my eyes, leaped on bebind it. In an in- 
stant I clambered to the front, and snatched tho 
reins from the hands of an old gentleman who 
was grasping them steadily but feebly. He had 
thus far kept the frightened horses in the centre 
of the road; but his hands were trembling, and 
his strength was fast giving way. 

By exerting all the force I could muster, to- 
gether with some degree of address, I soon man- 
aged to check the panic-stricken animals, and 
finally drove them into the village at a moderate 
trot. The destination of the party, for the night, 
was the same hotel at which I was stopping, and 
in a fow minutes we reached it. 

One of the ladies had fainted. I took her up 
in my arms, carried her into the house, and laid 
her on a sofa. Her looks, her touch, her help- 
less condition, her long, dark-golden hair stream- 
ing over her snowy shoulders, her long, dark eye- 
lashes resting on a skin as pure as alabaster—all 
these things, and more besides, conspired to pro- 
duce upon me an impression which was no less 
novel than delicious. 

I informed the old gentleman of my profes- 
sional character, and continued my efforts to call 
back to life this beautifal statue, until the land- 
lady arrived. By that time her bosom was be- 
ginning to heave, and her eyelids opened heavily. 
As soon as her eyes met mine, she evidently re- 
Cognized me as the person who had stopped the 
horses, and a bright smile and a rosy flush gave 
that animation to her pallid face which was all 
her exquisite beauty needed to carry it to perfec- 
tion. From that moment I was enthralled, cap- 
tivated, heart and soul. 

She was led away to her room by the landlady, 
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and I then learned that her name was Ada Min- 
den, that she was a resident of the city of Balti- 
more, and that, like myself, she was making a 
summer tour in Virginia, in company with her 
friend, Miss Roane, and her friend’s uncle, Mr. 
Roane. They had their own carriage and 
horses ; for travelling facilities, and travellers 
themselves, indeed, were far from being numerous 
in Virginia at that day. 

The incident I have mentioned was the means 
of establishing a very intimate acquaintance on 
my part with the little party of travellers. I re- 
mained in their company the whole season, and 
we visited together many beautiful spots, and 
among others this wild mountain solitude, which 
was then much wilder and moro solitary than it 
is now. 

In the month of October I accompanied them 
to Baltimore. From the first moment of our 
meeting I had loved Ada Minden with all the 
ardor of my passionate, fiery nature. Like my- 
self she was an orphan. She was living with a 
distant relative, on a patrimony barely sufficient 
for the supply of her necessary wants. Early in 
November we were married. 

Before I left Virginia, I had purchased two 
thousand acres of land in this valley, and as soon 
as we reached Baltimore I sent thither competent 
persons to build the cottage you have scen and 
lay out the grounds. The death of an uncle in 
England—my last surviving relative—bad added 
largely to my income. I therefore gave my 
architect carte blanche, merely restricting him to 
the general outlines of a plan which I had 
sketched for the principal features of the ostab- 
lishment. Our house could not well be ready 
before the spring. We therefore spent the winter 
in Europe, and reached Virginia again in the 
early days of May. Our agents had proved 
themselves intelligent and faithful in carrying out 
my designs for the creation and embellishment 
of a desirable home in this mountain wilderness, 
and had done all that art, in that time, could 
have done, to heighten the very extraordinary 
natural beauties of the place. 

Here we spent three swiftly-gliding years, in a 
paradise such as few since Adam’s full have ever 
enjoyed on earth. In the course of our frequent 
rides through our domain, we often visited the 
outer cave, and one day, by accident, I discovered 
these inner ones. Until to-day, no one, I believe, 
has ever entered them but Ada and myself. No 
one here, indeed, ever visits even the outer cave, 
the country people all shunning it as an accursed 
spot—which indeed it is, though not more so 
than many other spots in this vicinity, which 
have never had any special evil reputation. 
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All the articles yon seo around you were con- 
veyed hither by myself, by night, and with no 
little difficulty; and I spared no pains nor ex- 
pense in fitting it up as a pleasant retreat, where 
our privacy was in no danger of ever being in- 
vaded. It is because of this, because of the 
solitude which it secures to me, that I inhabit it 
now, and endure the painful thoughts which 
memory and association evoke from these silent 
walls. During the second summer of our res- 
idence in this valley, a little daughter was born 
to us, and my cup of happiness, brimfal before, 
now ran over. It was a felicity too perfect for 
creatures of a sinful, fallen race, and a vague ap- 
prehension of the fact caused its very intensity to 
make me tremble. 

One day, when our little girl was about ten 
months old, I returned home from a visit to this 
cave, where I had been reading and writing, and 
found a man seated on the verandah, and hold- 
ing the child in his arms. This person was the 
only visitor we ever had from a distance, and he 
did not come very often, for I gave him little en- 
couragement to do so. He professed to be adis- 
tant relation of my wife’s. I disliked the man, 
and had more than once suspected him of annoy- 
ing her with impertinent attentions; but she 
made no complaint, and I curbed my temper as 
well as I could, though he could not but see that 
Thad no desire for his company. 

It affected my nerves most unpleasantly to see 
this fellow fondling the baby, and I snatched her 
away abruptly, and placed her in her mother’s 
arms. Scott (that was his name) appeared to 
take no notice of my ill-humor, but remained 
with us till after dinner, when he asked me to 
take a walk with him. I assented, and we walked 
in this direction, and eventually reached the 
outer cave, entered it and sat down to rest. After 
a silence of some minutes’ duration, he said to 
me: 

“Dr. Enville, I have a painful duty to per- 
form. I have been hesitating about it ever since 
your marriage, and I am now resolved to hesitate 
no longer. You know Mrs. Enville’s hand-writ- 
ing, do you not?” 

«That is a very strange question, sir,” replied 
I. “Of course I know it.” 

“It is a peculiar hand, isn’t it—one that would 
be very difficult to counterfeit ?” 

“ Yes, it is. But what business is it of yours ?” 

“Excuse me, you will know ina moment. I 
will ask only one more question. Do me the 
favor to look at that, and tell me if it is her 
writing—yes or no.” 

“Yes—it is her writing.” 

“You have no doubt about it whatever ?” 
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“None whatever. It is not possible that there 
should be any. But what is the meaning of this 
eatechizing ? What is your object? I demand 
an answer.” 

“ My object is merely to deliver to you these 
letters. They came accidentally into my pos- 
session, and I felt it to be my duty to place them 
in your hands. Having done so, my business 
with you is ended, and I have only to wish you 
& very good evening.” 

There was a peculiar, ironical emphasis in the 
man’s words, and a sneering devil in his eye, as 
he turned and left me, which gave a significance 
to his adieu beyond its literal meaning. Though 
Thad never been actually jealous of this person, 
Thad certainly been annoyed at the familiarity 
which he assumed in his intercourse with my 
wife under cover of his alleged relationship, and 
had always feltan antipathy to him not unlike 
that which one feels towards a sneaking, ven- 
omous reptile. He had handed me two entire 
letters, and three fragments. They were all ad- 
dressed to s man—a man I had never before 
heard of. With a chill of apprehension, and an 
involuntary sinking of the heart, I took up the 
first that came to hand, and opened it. 

No hellish torture, contrived to palsy the heart 
and sear the eyeballs of its victims, could have 
done its work more quickly or effectually than 
did the first few lines of that accursed letter. 
In three minutes fate’s lightning had flashed 
forth from its terrible page, the scathing thunder- 
bolt had fallen upon eye, brain and heart to- 
gether, and I was the wretched, ruined, heart- 
broken man you sec before you. It needed but 
the first half-dozen lines to fix my destiny forever ; 
but the damning characters seemed to fascinate 
me, and I read without stopping every line and 
word the letters contained. All was written in 
my wife’s singularly beautiful and elaborate 
Italian hand, which I well knew no human skill 
could counterfeit; and they breathed in every 
sentence the most ardent, devoted, passionate, 
burning love which human heart can feel, or hu- 
man pen express. One letter, solemnly vowing 
a love “ truer than steel and stronger than death,” 
was dated but thirteen months anterior to our 
first interview, at Harrisonburg. 

There was, alas, no possible room to doubt 
that I had been the facile dupe of a designing, 
artful, hypocritical, and perhaps radically wicked 
woman! It was a matter beyond dispute that 
she had wilfully deceived me— that she had 
plighted to me her maiden troth, while her bosom 
was yet glowing with the amorous fires which 
another had kindled, and which had been very 
recently, if at all, extinguished. And worst of 
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all, she had deliberately perjured herself ; volan- 
teering the solemn assurance that no thought, 
even of love for another, had ever agitated her 
virgin breast. With the fresh poison of this life- 
long misery rankling in my heart, I returned to 
my beautiful home, which could be home to 
me nevermore, and immediately sought the 
presence of my wife. My agitation had by that 
time subsided, and given place to the ice-cold 
calmness of despair. I quietly showed her the 
letters, and asked her if she wrote them. 

Struck with confusion, pale and trembling, she 
nevertheless denied all knowledge of them, or 
the person to whom they were addressed. It was 
enough. If she had confessed the truth, or 
given any proof of repentance, I would at least 
have pitied her; but as it was, I turned and left 
her without another word. 

As I passed out of the house, I saw the little 
girl that ever since her birth had been a fountain 
of delight to my love-thirsty heart. I could not 
think of tearing her from her mother’s arms, and 
the father’s soul within me yearned in agonizing 
tenderness towards the beautiful babe. But 
even while I gazed upon her, the conviction fas- 
tened itself upon me that there was no shadow 
of a resemblance in those infant features to my 
own, and a mocking fiend seemed to whisper in 
myear: “It is no child of thine!’ And for 
once, I fear, the devil told the truth. At all 
events, another arrow had entered my soul, there 
to fester, a fount of ceaseless agony, as long as 
memory remains. On my love for Ada I had 
staked my all. That lost, there remained no 
earthly thing worth living for; and so hateful 
had the dull current of existence become, that 
for long years all that preserved it from utter 
stagnation was a daily battle with conscience for 
the privilege of self-murder. 

I went immediately to Europe, there toendure 
“ life’s fitful fever” as I could, till the mighty 
physician death should cure it forever. But the 
unrest which moral tortures like mine must nec- 
esearily engender, has driven me onward, like the 
“ Wandering Jew,” through every quarter of the 
globe, savage or civilized, and has eventually 
forced me to return to this valley, where, like the 
senseless moth, I flutter round the spot where my 
heart was so ycorched and scathed as almost to 
have lost the impress of humanity. You now 
know my reason for speaking to you as did. I 
have done my daty, and the responsibility now 
rests with you alone. 





Thus ended the narrative of Dr. Enville. He 
rose immediately and left the cave. I followed 
him mechanically, and when we reached the 
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open air he bowed, silently, and disappeared 
among the trees. 

What I had heard disconcerted and annoyed 
me more than I can express. Mrs. Andrews, 
as I still continued to call her, had established a 
character with me and my daughters which it 
would require very strong evidence indeed to 
tarnish. But wag not the evidence just placed 
before me as strong as it could well be? It did 
certainly seem so, but it nevertheless was far from 
satisfying me of the lady’s unworthiness. I knew 
not how to gainsay it; my reason assented to it, 
but my heart absolutely refused 'to admit it. 

At the first opportunity, I stated frankly and 
fally to Mrs. Andrews what I had heard, and 
from whom I had heard it. With a voice choked 
by sobs and bitter tears, she described to me the 
parting interview with her husband, and with a 
passionate appeal to Heaven to attest the truth 
of her assertion, she solemnly affirmed her utter 
ignorance of everything connected with these 
fatal lettera, declaring that she had never written 
them, never seen them till they were shown to 
her by her husband, and that she knew no more 
of the person to whom they were addressed than 
did the child unborn. That the handwriting and 
even the style of the letters was so marvellously 
like her own that she could not distinguish them 
from others that were her own, she freely ad- 
mitted ; but for all that they were not hers, for 
the contents were as strange to her as they could 
possibly be to any one else. 

‘When her husband left her, her friend Mr. 
Roane had been dead more than a year, and his 
niece was married and gong to live in the far 
West, she knew not where. Dr. Enville had 
left fands sufficient for her support, and she con- 
tinued to live in Virginia some five or six years 
after his departure. At the end of that time, 
however, by an unfortunate investment, she lost 
nearly every dollar she possessed. She then re- 
moved to Alabama, partly to get rid of her dis- 
agreeable cousin (the man who had exhibited the 
fatal letters, who was a rejected suitor, and who 
still annoyed her with his attentions), and partly 
in search of employment by which she might 
support herself. She finally obtained a situation 
as a teacher, and continued to reside in the far 
South antil she left it to take up her abode with 
me. 

Her feelings upon now revisiting the scene of 
her former happiness, and her desire to behold 
once more the cottage and the grounds, and the 
cave, of which she alone, besides her husband, 
possessed the secret, will be readily understood 
and appreciated. The moro this mysterious affair 
‘was inquired into, the darker it became. But 
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still my confidence in the much-stricken lady 
whom it so nearly concerned, was steadfast and 
unshaken. I felt satisfied that her husband had 
judged her too hastily, and as I thought time 
would show, too harshly also. Nor did I think 
that her emotion at the first sight of the letters 
was any certain proof of either falsehood or 
duplicity. 

The morning after my conference with her, I 
sought and obtained anether interview with her 
husband, and urged him to take some steps with 
a view to clearing up the mystery which hung 
over this affair. He replied that he did not be- 
lieve any mystery existed. The letters were his 
wife’s ; and though she denied the fact, it would 
be as easy to prove that white was black, as to 
make that denial good. He then spoke of ob- 
taining a divorce, and I soon discovered that I 
was doing more harm than good, and conse- 
quently beat a precipitate retreat ; being resolved, 
however, to do all I could to probe to the bot- 
tom what seemed to me to be so strangely and so 
mischievously inexplicable. 

The next day we left the valley ; but not till I 
had put in execution a project which I had con- 
ceived during my visit to the cave. With the 
mother’s permission I took aside the daughter, 
Alice, a sweet and lovely girl, and told her the 
whole story. She was greatly shocked, and for 
@ time violently agitated, but when she grew 
calmer I communicated to her my project, to 
which she agreed at once. It was simply this ; 
that she should remain at the cottage, and pass 
for a relative of the farmer, on a visit. It was 
my hope that Enville might be attracted towards 
her, without knowing, of course, who she really 
was. We gave the farmer a liberal fee and left 
him. My plan eventually succeeded beyond my 
expectations. Alice soon found means to throw 
herself in her father’s way, and in a short time 
they became every-day companions. It was not 
long before the morose and melancholy man be- 
gan to respond to her filial attentions, though 
suspecting nothing of her real personality ; and 
ebe eventually exercised upon him an influence 
of a most salutary character, and prepared the 
way for what I hoped would finally prove a re- 
union of long-sundered hearts. 

In the meantime, I undertook to discover, if 
possible, some one who was well acquainted with 
the early history of Ada Minden, which might, 
I thought, throw some light on the one great and 
fata] mystery of her life, which, I felt convinced, 
was no less a mystery to her than it was to me. 
In this purpose I was successful, and in a quar- 
ter where I had not anticipated it. 

Harmon Scott, the man who had exhibited 
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the letters to Dr. Enville, was the only person I 
knew of who was likely to possess the informa- 
tion I was seeking. But could he be induced to 
communicate it? I feared not. Such a thing 
was highly improbable. Suddenly a thought 
struck me, and as soon as I succeeded in finding 
the man, I put my idea in practice. I had re- 
solved to obtain by moral force what I felt sure 
‘moral suasion” would be very unlikely to ac- 
complish. Choosing well my time, therefore, I 
so worked upon the fears of this base poltroon, 
that he told me the whole truth, and enabled me 
to clear up the mystery to my entire satisfaction, 
without any additional research, further than I 
thought desirable for the corroboration of his 
own statement, and for the more certain enlight- 
enment of the prejudiced and skeptical husband. 
The history of this affair involved a singular 
physiological,or rather pathological phenomenon, 
which, though of rare occurence, is, nevertheless 
a well authenticated and established fact. While 
still very young, Ada Minden’s love had been 
won by a young gentleman of great worth, and 
singularly attractive both in mind and person; 
and after their solemn betrothal, she did not hes- 
itate to lavish upon him a wealth of affection, 
which, though pure as the virgin snows, was 
nevertheless all glowing with the warmth of an 
unusually ardent, passionate temperament, and 
@ tender, susceptible heart. It may well be im- 
agined what fervid letters would spring from such 
alove. The wedding day was fixed, and the 
bridal party assembled ; but the long-expected 
bridegroom never came. Instead of a merry 
marriage peal, the old church bell rang out the 
knell of a departed soul, and for the gay and 
brilliant epithalamium was substituted a funeral 
dirge. Ada’s lover was thrown violently from 


-his horse but a few minutes after leaving his 


father’s door, and was borne back into the house 
a mangled and bloody corpse. 

The terrible news was communicated to Ada 
with ill-advised abruptness, and its effects were 
fearful to behold. It seemed to set her brain on 
fire. Fever, delirium, frenzy of the most alarm- 
ing character speedily followed, and raged with 
unabated violence for many days. Finally it 
left her, but so weak, so utterly prostrated in both 
mind and body, that no one dared to believe it 
possible that she could ever recover. She did, 
however, and by slow degrees rose up from the 
very jaws of the grave, already open to receive 
ber. 

After many weary months of tedious convales- 
cence her health was fully restored, and her shat- 
tered mind renovated, excopt that everything 
connected with her illness, even in the most re- 
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mote degree, was utterly blotted out of her mem- 
ory, and was as if it had never been. Not only 
the letters she had written to her lover, and his 
subsequent death, but even the very existence of 
such a person were steeped in some mysterious 
Lethe and made to fade away forever. It was 
a curious case, but by no means without a par- 
allel in the annals of medical science. Fearing 
some unfortunate result of a contrary procedure, 
the physician earnestly enjoined it upon all who 
had become acquainted with the circumstances 
(and there were not many such in Baltimore) to 
never, on any account, allude to them in conver- 
sation with her, or in her presence. Her few 
friends and associates rigidly complied with this 
injunction, and it was not strange that the facts 
had never come to the ears of Dr. Enville dur- 
ing his brief courtship. 

The moment I became possessed of these 
facts, I hurried home, and in company with the 
hardly-used and much afflicted lady hastened to 
the romantic valley, the seene of her short-lived 
happiness. There I was fortunate enough to 
find her husband still lingering, detained by the 
gently soothing ministrations of his unknown 
daughter. When had told him all, I found my 
task a much easier one than I had anticipated. As 
a medical man he was prepared to acknowledge 
as truth what many persons, not so well-informed, 
would have received with scorn and ridicule. His 
intercourse with Alice, too, had done much to 
smooth down his stubborn misanthropy, and 
when, after listening to my story, he was finally 
assured that the sweet girl was his long-estranged 
daughter, his self-hardened heart melted in a 
flood of tears, while he bitterly accused himself 
of brutal precipitation, cruelty and injustice 
towards the gentle-hearted woman who had 
given him so many proofs of the truest, most 
self-sacrificing affection. 

The bitter cynic, the pitiless man-hater, wept 
as if his heart would break, and his loud sobs 
were heard in the adjoining cavern, and brought 
thence his wife and daughter, with streaming 
eyes, and hearts overflowing with gratitude to 
Heaven. Let us drop the curtain on a scene too 
sacred to be intruded upon, even if an adequate 
description were within the scope of our feeble 
abilities. Suffice it to say that all the gloomy 
past was forgiven and forgotten, and that there 
were few happier hearts that day in Virginia than 
those which beat in the wild mountain cave by 
the Grave or Onontawa. 





LOOKS. 
Tay mild looks are all eloquent 
hy bright ones free and glad; 
glances from a plelad sent, 
Thy ead ones aweetly sad.—Rozeat Morais. 
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Alexander, after having climbed to the dizzy 
heights of ambition, and, with his temples bound 
with chaplets dipped in the blood of countless 
nations, looked down upon a conquered world, 
and wept that there was not another city for him 
to conquer, set a city on fire, and died in a scene 
of debanch. 

Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment 
and consternation of Rome, the Alps, 
after having put to flight the armies of the mis- 
tress of the world, and stripped three bushels of 

Id rings from the fingers of her slaughtered 

nights, and made her foundation quake—fled 
from his country, being chased by one of those 
who exultingly united his name to that of God, 
and called fin Hanni Baal—died at last by 
poison administered by his own hand, unlament- 
ed, unwept, in a foreign land. 

Ceesar, after having conquered eight hundred 
cities, and dyed his clothes in the blood of one 
million of his foes; after having pursned to 
death the only rival he had on earth, was miser- 
ably assassinated by those he considered his 
nearest friends, and in that very place, the at- 
tainment of which had been his test ambition. 

Bonaparte, whose mandate kings and empe- 
rors sbeyed, after having filled the earth with the 
terror of his name, de! aged it with blood, and 
clothed the world with sackcloth, closed his days 
in lonely banishment—almost literally exiled 
from the world, yet where he could sometimes see 
his country’s banner waving ever the deep, but 
could not, or would not bring him aid. 

Thus, four great men, who, from the peculiar 
situation of their portraits, seemed to stand the 
representatives of all the world calls t—those 
four, who each in turn made the world tremble to 
its centre by their simple tread, severally died— 
one by intoxication, or some suppose, by poison 
mingled in wine; one a suicide; one murdered 
by his Lars and one in lonely exile—Prov- 
i . 
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A collection of exotic plants in a greenhouse 
,in Philadelphia, was, through the breakage of the 
city “mains,” and the consequent leakage of a 
large amount of gas, exposed to its deleterious * 
influence. The plants, numbering nearly three 
thousand, were almost entirely ruined. Those 
in leaf did not suffer, nor did a row of maple 
trees immediately over the leak ; the injury sus- 
tained being entirely through their breathing or- 
gans. The general sympathy known to exist be- 
tween the genera of the same natural order, éx- 
tends to the action of this deleterious substance 
upon them. The beautiful Amantiaces were so 
keenly sensitive to the poison, that even large 
old specimens were stripped at once. The floor 
was covered with leaves, and and lemons 
in all stages of growth, from firat fruit formed to 
that fully matured. The trees by careful pruning 
and nursing, were somewhat restored. Camellice 
were in bloom in about 120 varieties ; not a leaf, 
bud, or flower remained upon the | stand the 
finest plants.— Timbs’s Curiosities of Science. 





Corkscrews have sunk more people than cork 
jackets will ever keep up. 





HOW KITTY FORRESTER WAS TAMRD. 


fomvenrat.] 
HIGHDR, STILL HIGHER, 





‘BY LIEZIE MORSE. 





‘The moon from the east, in her glimmering car, 
Urgeth her ateeds towards the keen senith atar; 
And her spokes and her tires dash silvery spray 
Down the cool silent alr, in her radiant way, 

‘As she goadeth her team, with an eager desire 
‘To.wheel up the skies, “0, higher, still higher!” 


And the wild eagle, feeding her clamorous young, 
Shakes off the dews that cool o'er her clung, 

And eprings from her home on the old mountain high, 
And spreads her wings darkly along on the sky, 

Till ber plumes seem to burn in the blazing fire— 
‘Yet exulting she screams, ‘0, hizher, still higher!” 


And the billows draw on their frothing white shrouds, 
And beat thelr bald beads on the low-fying clouds, 
As fain they would burst the dim. murky pall 

‘That hangs on the wing of the ewift-flying squall, 
And plunge in the lights that over them flame, 

And hungering, ‘- Higher, 0, higher!” the same. 


And the century oak, that defied all the biaste, 
For ages, of ightnings that harmleas it passed, 
And beat 'gainst the stars through all the night long, 
Catching low bars of their triamphal song— 
‘Yet still now it moans, in each quivering lyre, 

“ Upward and onward—0, higher, still higher!” 


The lark in the grass by her dew-lighted nest, 
Smooths o'er the plumes on her song-ewelling breast, 
‘When amber fisines rain o'er the eastern okies, 

And the purple alr parts, while singing she flies— 
‘Her chant growing wilder, and ber wings never tire, 
As abe floats like a star, “0, higher, still higher!” 


And thus, 0 man, thou Iikenest them all! 
Like meteors they riee, like meteors fall; 

Though you blase like a rocket along on the sky, 
Yet prone in the earth you darkly must lie. 

Then pray that thy epirit, with » boly desire, 
Shall wing in the skies, “0, higher, atill bighur!”? 





Conrerrat.] 


How Kitty Forrester was tamed. 





BY M. M. HAVEN. 





Tr wasin the freshness and beauty of June in 
the country—when the birds were abroad from 
dawn till sunset, when the fragrance of the faded 
apple blossoms yet lingered in the air, when the 
Grass was tender and bright in ite carly growth, 
and when the mighty old trees around Kitty For- 
rester’s home were massive domes of lustrous 
green, swaying in the summer wind, and throw- 
ing soft shadows upon the turf—shadows which 
were now long and dark, for it was late in the 
afternoon. 

It was Satarday afternoon, too, when, in New 
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England farm-houses, the week’s work is all 
“done up,” and the cool, quiet apartments wear 
a look as if nothing was to be done in them 
again forevermore ; the wind coming in at the 
open windows gently stirs the drooping aspar. 
agus boughs that fill the fireplace—the only vis- 
ible motion—and the sharp, positive click of the 
tall clock in the corner is the only sound heard. 
Saturday afternoon! Suggestive of long rows 
of pies, with crisp, flaky crusts, huge loaves of 
bread, snowy wheaten and golden brown, and 
joiats of meat of a most appetizing odor—de- 
lightful foretastes of the Sunday dinner. 

Looking into Mrs. Grimes’s pantry, and seeing 
all these toothsome delicacies nicely arranged 
along the white shelves, you would have sympe- 
thized with the satisfaction which irradiated the 
good old lady’s countenance, as she surveyed 
these results of her own and her daughter’s skill. 
Rath, the daughter, was moving quietly about in 
the large, pleasant kitchen, deftly arranging the 
table for tea. She is a comely, rosy-cheeked 
girl, and there is a handiness in all her move- 
ments, that pleases the eye. Ruth is a model 
housewife, no doubt. Dorcas, the elder daugh- 
ter, issitting by the window, sewing, pausing 
now and then to throw a glance oat over the 
fields and up the road. She is not so Pretty as 
Ruth, you would say. Mrs. Grimes has come 
out of the pantry now, and stands at a side 
table, cutting slices from the wheaten loaf. The 
soft clink of the dishes goes on ander Ruth’s 
skilful hands, not loud enough to drown the talk. 

“Do you see anything of him yet, Dorcas 1” 
questions Mrs. Grimes; and Ruth steps back 
from the table, so as to come within range of the 
window. 

“No, mother, there’s no one in sight yet,” 
was Dorcas’s reply. 

“Where’s. Kitty t” aske Mrs. Grimes, presently.. 

“She is up stairs, I guess,” answered Rath. 
“ Bhe has been arranging some flowers to put in 
his room.” 

“I don’t think the minister will thank her for 
her pains,” remarked Dorcas. “I trust ho ig 
occupied with more solemn things, And as for 
Kitty, she had betser be making shirts for the 
heathen.” 

“I suppose she will come down pretty soon, 
with her hair looking like a fright, and her dress 
tambled up and stained all over. She would sit 
right down on the grass,” chimed in Ruth. 

Just then there was a breezy rush along the 
passage way, a tripping of light feet, and Kitty 
Forrester burst into the room, dropping the cor 
ner of her apron in her effort to shut the door, 
and letting fall, as she did 60, a shower of blos- 
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soms and leaves and stems, that gave the spot- 
less floor a sadly littered appearance. 

“Now, Kitty Forrester, what does possess 
you?” exclaimed Mrs. Grimes, in a distressed 
tone. “ You do beat anything I ever see—and 
just look at her dress, girls! Did you ever?” 

“T told you so, Kitty,” said Ruth, by way of 
consolation. 

“ You ought not to let her wear such things,” 
remarked Dorcas. ‘“ What is the use of white 
muslin for such a romp as she is? Now that 
dress would make over beautifully for the poor 
little Sandwich Island babies.” 

“But they wont get it though!” murmured 
Kitty, in a vexed tone; and pushing back her 
short curls, she stooped down to repair the dis- 
order she had made. 

But the curls would fall into her eyes, and the 
eyes would fill with tears, and the awkward little 
hands made small progress, for all the while 
Aunt Abigail etood watching her like an aveng- 
ing Fate. The tidy lady lost all patience, at last. 

“There, you might as well go away, you 
careless, wicked girl! You only make it worse. 
Go and get me the broom. I’ll tell you what, 
Kitty Forrester,” continued Mrs. Grimes, empha- 
sizing her words by vigorous sweeps with the 
broom aforesaid, “if you don’t turn over a new 
leaf, and set about doing something, and leave 
off kiltering all over the fields like a wild cat, 
T’ll get the minister to take you in hand. I’ve 
talked and talked till I’m tired of it.” 

“I don’t care if you do!” sobbed Kitty, in a 
burst of passionate tears. ‘I don’t care any- 
thing about the minister. I never mean to speak 
to him—so!” And the naughty little gipsey 
rushed out of the room and away down through 
the lane, as if all the graduating class of the the- 
ological seminary were in full chase. 

While Kitty is gone, and Aunt Abigail and her 
girls condole with each other over their “trial,” 
‘we will talk a little about her. You know we 
naturally fall ta talking of our friends as soon 
as their backs are turned. If a quiet family 
were to take a comet to board, the erratic 
guest would not whisk about and overturn and 
upset things generally with more celerity than 
did Kitty Forrester when she made her advent 
into the family of sober Deacon Grimes. 

Such a staid, order-loving household it was! 
such a clockwork nicety pervaded all its ar- 
rangements! And to have all this method and 
system annihilated by Kitty Forrester! No 
wonder Mrs. Grimes declared it was a “trial ;” 
no wonder housewifely Ruth and prim Dorcas 
echoed the complaint, and played upon it with 
variations, till even the easy, good-natured dea- 
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con groaned in spirit that he had been born her 
uncle. How he rued the day that young Harry 
Forrester, in one of his college vacations, found 
his way up into the country village and wooed 
and won sweet Mary Grimes, in the beauty of 
her budding girlhood—the fair promise of a rich 
maturity which was never to be fulfilled, for the 
third summer the violets bent over the grave of 
the child-wife. And when, ere many years, 
Harry Forrester came to Bingley, to wander 
listlessly about through a weary summer of ill- 
ness and depression, and at last lay down toa 
peaceful sleep under the falling leaves, it was in 
@ temporary softening of the heart that Mr. 
Grimes adopted the orphan into his family—a 
generosity which Kitty’s freaks made him almost 
or quite repent of. 

Schoolmaster and schoolmistress alike bore 
testimony to her incorrigible wildness. Wasa 
piece of mischief done? Who could be at the 
bottom of it but Kitty Forrester? Many a time 
did Kitty get the credit of sume roguish prank 
that she was as innocent of as a lamb; and the 
poor little puss had been tried, condemned, and 
almost executed so many times, upon circum- 
stantial evidence, that she had grown impatient 
of even the slightest reproof. 

And yet everybody loved Kitty—at least 
everybody except the deacon’s family. If she 
was quick-tempered, she was so warm-hearted 
and generous, her tears flowed so freely for 
another’s sorrows, she had such a blithe spirit 
and such arch, captivating ways—who could 
help loving her? A few wiser, kinder persons 
than the rest, hinted at the bad system of repres- 
sion which the child had grown up under, talked 
about the free, nature-loving tastes that drew her 
out into the woods and fields, and suggested that 
those large capacities would richly repay a care- 
ful nurture; but these whispers never came to 
the ears that might have profited by them—and 
so Kitty was seventeen und not yet tamed, had 
not a single web of linen spun, nor a calico quilt 
pieced up, did not know dimity from huckabuck, 
and never turned a cheese in her life. 

It was nothing that she knew by heart whole 
books of poetry, and could tell you the name of 
every flower that grew within ten miles of Bing- 
ley—she was an ignorant little goose for all thas, 
and would never make a good farmer’s wife in 
the world. Not so, however, thought Charlie 
Brown, a tall young farmer who camo every 
Saturday evening and sat two hours in the 
“ front room ”’ in a state of singular embarrass- 
ment as to his hands and feet, and glowing with 
admiration for the wild little Kit. An eye for 
beauty had Charlie Brown, if not for thrift. 
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She had such a piquant little face, so fresh and , 
bright, with sunny, golden-brown curls and such 
sweet, blue eyes! As for teeth, lips, arms— 
throw in pearls, coral and ivory, ad libitum, and | 
you have the picture. But you cannot paint the 
winsome ways, the saucy shrug of the round 
shoulder, and the defiant toss of the protty head. 

The atmosphere has cooled again, after the 
passion burst, the tea is all ready, and Miss 
Dorcas, looking up the road, sees a coming vehi- 
cle, and tho expected clerical guest seated therein. 

“ This is pleasant!” soliloquized the Reverend 
Henry Oxford, as he opened the gate and passed 
up the walk under the shadow of the elms, 
“Now for a realization of my ideals—now for 
embodying my day dreams. I shall like the 
green fields and these great trees. I wonder if 
that is my room, where the woodbine rans over 
the window!” 

They were all in the portico to receive him— 
all but Kitty ; the deacon with his blue frock re- 
placed by a clean linen coat, Aunt Abigail in her 
best cap, Ruth smoothing down her braids with 
a fluttering hand, and Dorcas, erect and prim. 

The welcome was cordial and kind, and the 
young minister, taking in at a glance the fresh, 
sweet air of the chamber to which he was con- 
ducted, resamed his self-congratulations. 

“ Did ever another poor, toil-worn student find 
such a home as this?” Ad he gazed witha 
loving eye out upon the June landscape, and 
then turned again to the fragrant blossoms upon 
his table. 

How Aunt Abigail’s face assumed another 
shade of complacency, while she listened to the 
praises Henry Oxford knew would be gratefal. 

“ Really, Mrs. Grimes, I haven’t tasted any 
such bread since I was aboy. It is like that my 
mother used to make.” 

“This is Ruth’s making,” replied Mrs. 
Grimes, giving her cap-strings @ little pull, “ but 
I don’t think she had quite so good luck as 
usual—did you, Rath?” 

“No, mother. The yeast wasn’t quite lively 
enough,” said Ruth, modestly. 

“ Nothing could be nicer,” remarked the young 
minister, testifying his appreciation by accepting 
a second slice; ‘and with this sweet butter, it is 
really delicious.” 

“ Ruth is a good hand to make butter,” re- 
turned Mrs. Grimes. “I sometimes think she 
has a better knack at making it come waxy than 
Tever had, though folks did use to praise my 
butter.” 

“Mr. Oxford,” put in Dorcas, in her turn, “is 
there any recent news from the mission at Bor- 
rioboola Gha ?”” 
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There was just the faintest suggestion of a 
smile in Henry Oxford’s eyes, as he answered : 

“Indeed I cannot tell. I must refer you to 
the Herald. For myself,” he continued, more 
earnestly, “though I am eager to forward the 
work of our Master abroad, I have been more 
particularly interested, of late, in the effort to re- 
claim the vicious and degraded of our own large 
cities. It isa work that needs doing.” 

““ Dorcas thinks so, too,” chimed in the deacon, 
meekly. 

“By the way, Mrs. Grimes,” said the minis- 
tor, presently, “it was a real deed of charity to 
place those flowers in my room. I am very 
grateful for it.” And he glanced at Ruth. 

“O, that’s only Kitty Forrester’s work !”” re- 
plied Mrs. Grimes. “The child’s head is full 
of such nonsense. She’s such atrial!” And a 
sigh closed the sentence—sigh the second from 
Misa Dorcas—sigh the third from Miss Ruth. 

The robins were chanting their matins when, 
the next morning, Henry Oxford threw up the 
window and looked out upon the woodbine, wet 
with dew. © the beaaty, the sweet repose of a 
Sabbath morning in the country! The young 
minister had a heart and a will to join in the 
great hymn which goes up to God at such times, 
and now he longed to be abroad where the har- 
mony would rush over his soul in grander 
sweeps; so he stole softly down stairs, undid the 
old-fashioned bolt, and was abroad in the June 
air. He wandered on the lane, across the pas- 
tures, gathering the violets as he went, and then 
into a wood whose cathedral trees arched above 
him more majestically than any minster of man’s 
making could do, and where the birds sang His 
praises as no human voices can. ‘Trees are 
mighty teachers, and there is no orator s0 elo- 
quent as the forest silence. 

Henry Oxford bared his head reverently in 
that lofty presence—and who shall say that the 
earnest aspirations which struggled heavenward 
in the morning prayer at the village church, were 
not inspired by communion with the voiceless 
woods? After a time, Mr. Oxford thought he 
distinguished the tinkling of waters in the- dis- 
tance, and lured on by the music, he threaded the 
winding forest path and presently came to a 
small stream restricted to a narrow channel and 
leaping over obstructing rocks with a resolute, 
cheerful vigor of purpose that made one’s heart 
glad. The brook was lovely; and perchance the 
young minister might have found volumes there- 
in, had not another vision dawned upon him, 
effectually putting to flight all his previous fan- 
cies. It was a charming vision—a young 
maiden with floating curls and dimpled cheeks, 
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one foot daintily poised on a stepping-stone, her 
hat ribbons trailing in the water, and both hands 
full of flowers. It was a comical picture, too. 

“Are you the Naiad of the stream? Have 
you been seeking pearls to sprinkle your locks 
withal?” he said in a roguish, yet respectful way. 

“No, sir. Iam only Kitty Forrester, been to 
gather violets,” said the little gipsey, demurely. 

And this was Kitty Forrester’s introduction to 
the minister. 2 

The leafy glory of June had ripened into the 
luxuriance of midsummer, the violets were gone, 
save here and there a tardy loiterer, the leaves 
had fallen from the roses, and the west wind 
blowing softly across the dewy field was sweet 
with the scent of the new-mown hay. 

Henry Oxford was quite at home in Bingley 
already. His genial, popnlar manners prepos- 
sessed the people in his favor, and the real ear- 
nestness of purpose and loftiness of aim which 
they found in him, strengthened his hold upon 
their affections. His sympathy for the poor and 
neglected was no shallow sentiment. He found 
out the untaught and uncared-for, who lurk in 
the outskirts of every country village, and 
became their friend and adviser. The worldly- 
minded farmers were interested by his simplicity 
and sincerity, and anfamiliar faces began to be 
geen in the church. His power of winning 
affection was almost marvellous. There were no 
limits to his popularity. There was only one 
thing that the minister necded ; all agreed that if 
this defect was supplied, Mr. Oxford would be a 
model minister, and Bingley the most fortunate 
of parishes. The parsonage was all ready—a 
most charming place, too—a cottage half hidden 
by shrubbery and climbing rosese—a perfect gem 
of a parsonage it was! What more could be 
wanted but a bird to put in the cage? How the 
kind matrons pitied poor Henry Oxford’s bach- 
elor condition, and how unweariedly they strove 
to rescue him from his gloomy celibacy ! 

How faithfully Miss Dorcas learned the Herald 
by heart, and how industriously she worked on 
the garments for the heathen! With what care- 
ful colicitude Rath compounded her pastry, and 
tended the dairy! I think the minister should 
have been very grateful for such disinterested 
sympathy. 

As for wild Kitty Forrester—nobody minded 
her. Aunt Abigail, indeed, thought it was very 
kind in Mr. Oxford to take so much interest in 
the careless girl, and united with Dorcas and 
Ruth in hoping that Kitty would be tamed. 
There was the more reason to hope for this, 
since Kitty was altogether more respectful in her 
behaviour toward Mr. Oxford than they had ex- 
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pected, and condescended to listen to his advice, 
and even reproofs, without pouting her rosy lips. 

Kitty herself did not know what to make of 
the minister. His manner toward her was a 
mingling of command and deference, softened 
by gentleness so peculiar, that the little puss was 
quite bewildered. He gave her carte blanche to 
the shelves of his library with the air of a man 
asking a favor; butif she selected a volume not 
to his liking, he took it away unceremoniousiy, 
and bade her go for another. One thing Kitty 
was sure of—he was not stupid; and all the 
pious people whom she had ever known had 
been—O, so stupid! that the two were insep- 
arably associated in her mind. In every way, 
then, Henry Oxford was a new revelation to her. 
You have seen the wild rose, growing alone in 
tangled luxuriance, and sending forth its shoots 
after its own wayward will, till sometimes it 
offends the eye by its want of symmetry; but 
take it into your garden, trim it a little here, and 
straighten its branches there, let in the sun upon 
this side, and give it a support upon that, round 
off the angles of Nature into the shapely curves 
of Art, and it becomes your most beautiful 
shrub, never losing its own native grace, but dis- 
covering daily new harmony of proportions, 
and blossoming all over into beanty and fra- 
grance. So with Kitty. She did not lose her 
frolicsome, kitten-like ways all at once, but by- 
and-by there was a wiser, deeper look in her 
eyes, and a graver cadence in her voice; her 
gayety was softened by a quiet thoughtfulness, 
her abrupt manner grew more gentle, and now 
in the dawn of womanhood, just beginning to 
catch a glimpse of ite great mysteries, and look- 
ing back half wistfully upon the free, childish 
life which was every day becoming more and 
more a thing of the past, Kitty Forrester was 
more winning than ever. 

No one would have suspected that so great a 
change was being wrought in the young girl. 
You can never tell when the buds become blos- 
soms—it is the work of a summer morning; but 
for many a week the petals have been getting 
ready to expand, and a little sunshine anfolds 
them. And Kitty, living in the light of Henry 
Oxford’s presence, developed with wonderful 
quickness the capacities that many a summer 
had nartured. Now and then, however, upon 
some extraordinary provocation, her impulsive 
natore broke forth in the old, impetuous way. 

Meantime Charlie Brown presented himself in 
the deacon’s front room as regularly as Satur- 
day night came round, on which occasions Kitty 
sat silent by the window, gazing out into the 
darkness, and listening with supreme contempt 
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to Charlie’s very original. remarks, which were 
generally to the effect that he “guessed we was 
@ goin’ ter hev a dry spell,” or that “ the taters 
needed hillin’ up awful bad.”” No wonder Kitty 
hated labor, since it was to her synonymous with 
coarseness and uncouthness. 

One of the hardest of Kitty’s trials waa that 
Aunt Abigail always spoke as if she belonged 
88a matter of course to Charlie Brown; and 
many a time did she run away into the woods, or 
up garret, to escape this infliction, which was 
especially distasteful when the minister was by 
to hear. One evening, after an escapade of this 
kind, Kitty was gliding softly in at the front 
door, hoping to reach her chamber unnoticed, 
when her own name, pronounced by Mrs, 
Grimes, checked her steps a moment. 

“Ivll be a good match for the child,” Aunt 
Abigail was saying; “‘an’ I’m sorry she don’t 
take to it no better. I wish you'd advise her, 
Mr. Oxford. She might pay some attention to 
what you'd say.” 

“T will, my dear madam—lI will advise her as 
I think is for her good.” 

Kitty’s sense of honor compelled her to re- 
treat, but the old staircase creaked fearfully, and 
her dread of being betrayed retarded her move- 
ments ; and s0 the rest of the conversation came 
to her ear. 

“So do, Mr. Oxford,” said Mrs. Grimes, in 
a gratified tone. “If your influence could make 
something of Kitty, I should bless the day you 
came to Bingley, for mercy knows what a trial 
she’s been!” 

“Never you fear, Mrs. Grimes,” replied the 
minister. “TI’ll tame her—yes, I’ll tame Kitty.” 

This climax was too much for the little puss. 
She reached her own room in a rage. 

“ He will advise me, will he? He will tame 
me! See if I ever read another book of his! 
Tl never speak to him again—never !” And she 
broke down into a sob. “And he wants me to 
marry Charlie Brown—a great, ignorant booby! 
I never will—never—if they kill me. And for 
him to take sidea with them—it’s too bad—it’s 
shameful!” And the sobs quite vanquished her 
this time. 

Ido not know whether any of Kitty’s air- 
castles were blown down in thia tempest. Yoa 
must watch closely, if you find out the secreta 
that lic wrapped up in the rosebuds, and after 
all, they may die and never speak. I only know 
that she was very cool towards the minister after 
that, assuming an air of dignity that was charm- 
ingly comical ; and the next Saturday evening, 
when Charlie Brown came, she absolutely had 
the andacity to refuse to go down. 
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Henry Oxford conld find no opportunity to 
give her the advice he had promised, though he. 
sought for it earnestly—for of course he meant 
to keep his word with Aunt Abigail. But for- 
tune favors the brave, and one moonlight night 
he caught Miss Kitty in the garden, and the 
frightened little thing could not escape. 

“Now, Kitty Forrester, what new freak is 
this? What is the matter, Kitty ?” 

“Nothing, sir.” And Kitty retreated to the 
farther end of the rustic bench, and looked im- 
ploringly up into the old elm, as if she meditated 
a flight in that direction. 

“Nothing! Precisely what l expected. Kitty,” 
continued Mr. Oxford, laying. aside his jesting 
tone fora very grave one, “ Kitty, I promised 
your aunt I would give you some advice, and—” 

He did not finish the sentence, for Kitty tarned 
towards him, quite crimson with anger, and 
burst forth impetnously : 

“] don’t want any advice—I wont take any— 
and you needn’t call me Kitty any more—my 
name is Katherine Forrester!” 

“ Katherine Forrester,” said Mr. Oxford, per- 
fectly unmoved, “your aunt wishes you to 
marry Charlie Brown—” 

“T wont marry Charlie Brown—never—and 
it is very cruel in you to say anything about it,” 
interrupted Kitty, with flashing eyes, but with a 


great tremble in her voice. “I will never marry 
anybody!” 

“But, Katherine Forrester, Charlie Brown 
loves you!” 


“I don’t care if he does.” 

“‘And' you love him.” 

“No, I don’t—I hate him!” with a burst of 
tears. 

“Tam truly rejoiced to hear it,” said the 
minister. : 

Kitty stopped crying, too much amazed to 
go on. 

“ Because, Kitty,” said Heary Oxford, speak- 
ing very low, “I love you, and I want you to 
love me, and be my wife!” 

If the great elm had broken loose from its 
moorings and sailed away into the sky, Kitty 
could not have been more astonished. But of 
course she was properly indignant—for hadn’t 
she just told him she would never marry any- 
body ? And now to think of such assurance ! 

Of course she let him know, speedily, that she 
wasn’t going to be whiffled about in that way, 
and change her mind in a minate—not she. I 
suppose she told him so—only how does it hap- 
pen that Kitty Forrester writes her name “ Mrs. 
Henry Oxford,” and resides at Bingley par- 
sonage ? 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER'S BLUNDER. 


BY JOH: 





ROBINSON. 


Rosert Extis and his brother James were 
about as striking examples of the dissimilarities 
which frequently exist in the same family as can 
well be imagined. Robert was a fine, frank- 
hearted fellow, with a ruddy countenance, open 
as the day. James was mean and miserly. 
Shrivelled, shrunken, squalid in aspect, he looked 
what he was. His pinching parsimony, it was 
said, had broken his wife's heart, and had driven 
his son, his only child, from the door. These 
latter matters, however, had occurred years before 
the date of our story. 

Though James Ellis had amassed much prop- 
erty, he lived in the meanest and most wretched 
way, keeping house, or rather hovel, alone, and 
denying himself even the necessaries of life. 
Most unlike this was Robert’s method of living. 
He had been in business, and had earned for 
himself a comfortable competency, and he en- 
joyed it in comfort. Robert had never been 
married, but he was not, therefore, without a 
family ; for he had taken to his home and heart 
@ poor widowed sister. And this sister had a 
daughter who had become the apple of old Rob- 
ert’s eye. She had come to his care as a child, 
and each succeeding year had ripened in the old 
man’s love. 

“Ah, Luce,” he would say, after making her 
some present, ‘‘ I am just giving thee a staff to 
break my own head. Thou lookest so handsomu 
now with that bonnet, and those ribbons, that all 
the young sparks must fall in love with thee. 
And what would thy poor old Uncle Robert do 
without thee, girl ?” 

But the worthy old man fell ill, became sick 
almost unto death. Illness was a thing Robert 
had scarcely known in his lifetime, and this at- 
tack reminded him forcibly of what health too 
often makes men forget, namely, the necessity of 
arranging his affairs so that things might go as he 
wished after his death. His property lay chiefly 
in houses, and he wished to give his sister a life 
tenure of that property, and to constitute his 
niece ultimate heir to all. Without a will, this 
disposition of the property could not be made, as 
Robert’s brother, who was heir-at-law, would 
otherwise be entitled to all. 

To accomplish this making of the will, the 
village schoolmaster’s talents were put in requi- 
sition, for the schoolmaster was a will-maker in 
General, at least had often acted in that capacity, 
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and thought himself very perfect in the calling. 
He had one form for all cases; and accordingly 
when Robert Ellis communicated his wishes to 
him, the schoolmaster drew up a will agreeably 
to this form. According to his friend’s wish, the 
schoolmaster himself was named executor, a 
post which he held in nine out of ten will cases 
with which he had to do. 

When the schoolmaster came to old Robert’s 
bedside with the will to have it signed and wit- 
nessed, Lucy sat near her kind uncle. Her 
mother was also in the room engaged in knitting. 
Neither she nor Lucy knew of the commission 
which Robert had given to the schoolmaster, 
and when it was commnnicated to them they were 
moved to tears, partly of gratitude and partly of 
affectionate anxiety. 

“O, dear uncle,” said Lacy, “you will be 
spared to us yet.” 

“A little while, perhaps, but not long; not 
long now. The blow has been given, and the 
first high wind will bring down the tree,” said 
the old man, calmly. 

The invalid signed the will, and under the di- 
rection of the schoolmaster Lucy and her mother 
signed their names to it, along with his own, as 
witnesses. 

After the completion of this deed, Robert 
lived several weeks in tolerable health. But a 
second attack of the eame nature as the first, ter- 
minated his days. - For the first time for many 
years, James Ellis entered his brother’s house on 
the occasion of the burial. He had become more 
squalid and haggard than ever, and though evi- 
dently verging rapidly to the grave, still grasped 
at wealth with as keen a hand as ever. Some 
thought they observed on his countenance gleams 
of wild eagerness breaking at times, as if uncon- 
sciously, through the show of gravity he wore 
as he followed his brother to the tomb. Certain 
it is that his disappointment was obvious to every 
one present when the will of the deceased was 
read. The countenance of the miser fell when 
he heard the deed gone over. His limbs shook, 
and he glanced with his dark, cunning eyes at 
the innocent inheritors, as if they had robbed him 
of his treasure. He had so much self-restraint 
as not to break ont into abuse, but he would par- 
take of nothing with the other friends of the 
family, and left the house with a drooping head, 
and with mutterings on his lips. His character 
and peculiarities were too well-known to his 
sister and his niece for them to feel surprise at 
his behaviour. 

About a week after the funeral, the school- 
master in his capacity of executor waited on 
Lucy’s mother, and informed her it would be 
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necessary to prove the will in the proper court, 
and proposed that she and Lucy should go with 
him to a friend of his, an attorney, in order to get 
the matter completed. Of course the proposal 
was immediately acceded to. 

On reaching the lawyer’s office the special will 
of Robert Ellis, drawn up and signed as already 
mentioned, was shown to the legal practitioner. 
He had not looked at it a few minutes, when he 
discovered it to be totally useless and invalid. 
By law every devise in such a will, to an attesting 
witngss, is void, and of no avail. Lucy and her 
mother wgre placed in this position through the 
consummate ignorance of the person who had 
undertaken to be their guide in the matter. 
When the attorney with a grave face, but kindly 
tone intimated this sad error, the heart of the 
poor widow sank within her, as she looked at 
her danghter, and as the recollection of the heir- 
at-law’s character came across her mind. And 
as for the schoolmaster, who was really a kind, 
worthy man, his self-accusations were exceedingly 
bitter. But he tried to reassure himself and his 
friends with the hope that the flaw would never 
be known, and that if it were known, James 
Ellis could not be so cruel and unjust as to take 
away what it was undeniably his dead brother’s 
wish to give to those who now had it. 

Tho attorney shook his head at the latter ob- 
servation of the schoolmaster, and said that 
secrecy, to say the least of it, was the better se- 
carity of thetwo. To tho preservation of silence 
on the subject he at once pledged himeelf, and 
trusted that the flaw might not be heard of. 
The schoolmaster then departed with Lucy and 
her mother, all three, it must be confessed, much 
depressed in spirits. 

Alas, evil news spreads fast. Whether James 
Ellis had himself observed the circumstance of 
the signatures at the reading of the will, or 
whether some other person had detected the 
error, and promulgated it, we are unable to say. 

. But the flaw did come to the notice of James 
Ellis. The attorney candidly told him that he 
believed all men would allow the intentions of the 
testator to be represented by the will, but those 
intentions most certainly had not been made good 
in such a way as to stand a contest in a court. 
Lucy and her mother returned to their home, 
and the cheerfal girl for a living took in needle- 
work. 

There let us leave them, cheerful and resigned, 
and turn to the miser. This day he has added 
another half at feast to his wealth, and he is still 
in his wretched old hovel. Though the night is 
one of winter he has no fire, but he lics in bed 
with his clothes on, and all the rags in his pos- 
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session heaped upon him to keep him warm. 
Yet this night all will not do, for he shivers in- 
cessantly. Ever and anon, however, the thought 
of his newly-acquired wealth sends something 
like a glow through bim. Lying in bed saves 
candles—this was also a part of his creed. Has 
he no remorse for turning a sister and her child 
tothe door? It is hard to say what are his 
thoughts, but latterly he has seemed excited, but 
apparently more with joy than any other feeling. 
Bat hark! there is a tap at his door. It is un- 
heeded, and is repeated again and again. At 
last the miser cries : 

“Who is there ?” 

“It is I—I am seeking shelter—do you not 
know me ?” 

“You can get no shelter here, whoover you 
are,” cried the miser. 

“Father, do you not know me? 
Charles Ellis, your son !” 

There was silence fora time within, until the 
same words were repeated, when the miser 
growled : 

“Go away, I do not believe you!” 

“ Father, I am very cold, and I am in want of 
shelter. You surely know my voice; open the 
door and you will sce that I am Charles.” 

“ Whoever you are, go away,” cried the in- 
mate, in still huskier tones, “ you can get nothing 
here.” 

After a few more words the colloquy ended, 
and all was again silent. 

On the following morning, a young man, gen- 
teelly dressed, and with his handsome face deeply 
browned by sun and air, called at the dwelling of 
the widow and her daughter. As soon as the 
latter saw the stranger, a glow of surprise rushed 
over her cheeks, and she sprang forward a step, 
but checked herself. The stranger, however, 
made the rest of the advance, and caught her in 
his arms and kissed her. 

“ Cousin Charles!” exclaimed Lucy. 

“ Ay, ay, Luce,” cried the young man, “you 
used to say you would know me a mile off when 
we were children, but I think you had some 
doubts just now.”” 

‘Warm was the welcome which the young man 
received from his aunt and Lucy, for when a boy 
he had always been a great favorite with them. 
He told them his story—he had been to the West 
Indies and had been prosperous. 

He himself was the first to enter on the dis- 
agreeable subject of his father’s conduct, which 
had been detailed to him by the landlord of the 
inn where he had slept. His visit to his father 
at night was also described to them. He had 
gone, he said, to try if his father would permit 
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him to be a son to him; but he found his heart 
to be as cold and as hard as ever. 

“ But fear not, Cousin Luce,” said he, “ thou 
shalt have all I have, though it is not much, after 
all, but you and your mother shall be comfortable. 
And who knows, when he sees me in the light of 
day, the old man may relent after all.” 

He did not relent. Things were so ordered 
that it could not be. When the old woman who 
had brought him a light every morning for more 
than ten years, entered his abode, the morning 
after the occurrence related, the miscrable miser 
was dead—cold as ice—he had been literally 
frozen to death. 

His death turned the fortune of his kind old 
brother once more into the right channel. 
Charles married his cousin Lucy. We are hap- 
py to add, also, another fact of importance. The 
worthy schoolmaster suffered so much in mind 
from his share of the misfortune, that he reso- 
lately declined will-making in future. Let all 
like him avoid meddling with what they do not 
understand. It is not always that the mischiefs 
incident on such mistakes, are thus happily 
obviated. 





HEALTHY CHILDREN. 


“What makes the children in England so 
beelthy and ruddy ?” 

aE They are fed on good bread, bannocks and 
milk.” 

“Do they not give them any pies, hot cakes 
and preserves ?”’ said Lizzie. 

“No, child, except on special occasions, and 
then quite sparingly.” 

“I would not like to live there.” 

“Would you not like to have red cheeks, 
bright eyes, and blooming health ?” 

“O, yes! but what have these to do with 
cakes, pies and puddings?” 

“Much every way,” said auntie. 

“Did you not feel a little feverish yesterday 
afternoon ?”” 

“Yes, my head ached so bad, and my heart 
beat dreadfully, and I was so hot.” 

“So Ithought. It was the pound-cake and 
brandy-peaches that did the mischief.” 

“But mother says I am so delicate, that I 
need something to help me.” 

“Yes, child, you need much to help you, but 
notin the way of such delicacies; these only 
make the matter worse.” 

“ But J like them so mach !” 

“This is because yon have pampered your 
appetite. Only uy for a week plain, simple 
food, and you will like it better. Warm biscuit, 
mince-pies, doughnuts and hot coffee, would try 
the digestive organs of an anaconda. Boys who 
ran in the open air, and play at foot-ball and 
take it roughly, may stand such diet; but girls 
wilt and waste away under it.”—The Gem. 





‘The sun, 
God’s crest upon hie asare shield, the Leavens.—Bamsr. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER’S BLUNDER. 


INGRATITUDBE TO PABENTS. 


There is a that “a father can more 
easily maintain six children, than six children 
one father.” Luther relates this story: There 
was once a father who gave up everything to his 
children—his house, his fields and je—and 
expected for this his children would support him. 
But after he had been some time with his aon, 
the latter w tired of him, and said to him, 
“ Father, I have had a son born to me this night, 
and there, where your arm ate: the 
cradle must come; will you not, aps, go to 
my brother, who has a large room?” After he 
had been some time with the second son, he also 
grew tired of him, and said, “ Father, you like 
a warm room, and that harts my head. Wont 
you go to my brother, the baker?” The father 
went, and after he had been some time with the 
third son, he also found him troublesome, and 
said to him, “ Father, the people run in and out 
here all day, as if it were a pigeon-house, and 
you cannot have your noon-day sleep; would 
you not be better off at my sister Kato s near the 
town wall?” The old man remarked to himself 
how the wind blew, and said to himself, “ Yes, 
I will do so; I will go and try it with my daugh- 
ter. Women have softer hearts.” But after ho 
had spent some time with his daughter, she grew 
weary of him, and said she was always 60 fear 
ful, when her father went to church or anywhere 
else, and was obli; to descend the steep stairs, 
and at her sister Elizabeth’s there were no stairs 
to descend, as she lived on the ground floor. 
For the sake of peace the old man assented, and 
went to his other daughter. But after some 
time, she too was tired of him, and told him bya 
third person, that her house near the water was 
too damp for a man who suffered with gout, and 
her sister, the grave-digger’s wife, at St. John’s, 
had much drier lodgings. The old man himself 
thought she was right, and went outside the gate 
to his youngest daughter, Helen. But after he 
had been three days with her, her little son said 
to his grandfather, ‘‘ Mother said yesterday to 
Cousin Elizabeth that there was no better cham- 
ber for you, than such a one as father digs.” 
These words broke the old man’s heart, so that 
he sank back in his chair and died.— The Home 
Educator. 





A CLERICAL EXPERIENCE. 


One of our contributors relates the following 
incident at a marriage service: “1 was once 
called upon to marry a couple, who, to use the 
phrase of a New York editor, were ‘as black a8 
the ace of spades on a rainy midnight in a dark 
cellar.’ After I got to the house, the bridegroom 
went out to get a witness for the ceremony. 
When he returned he brought two—a man and a 
large dog. At their entrance I was standing 
Heaning agaist 8 mantel-piece, and two cats were 
upon the floor near me. At the sight of the 
dog one of the cats ran under a ted that was in 
the room, and the other ran up my back, between 
my coat and my vest, where I let her remain until 
the dog was put out, when I removed her.” Of 
course the want of harmony between cats and 
dogs did not, on this festive occasion suggest any 
thoughts respecting what possibly might be the 
experience of the married couple.—TZranscript. 


ISADORE, THE IDBAL, 


YOUTH. 


BY THOMAS MOORE. 





Smoothly flowing through verdant vales, 
Gentle river, thy current rans, 
Sheltered safe from winter gales, 
Shaded cool from summer suns. 
‘Thus our youth’s sweet moments glide, 
Fenced with flowery shelter round ; 
No rude tempest wakes the tide, 
All its path is fairy ground. 


Bat, fair river, the day will come, 
When, wooed by whispering groves in vain, 
‘Thou ‘It leave those banks, thy shaded home, 
To mingle with the stormy main. 
And thou, sweet youth, too soon wilt pass 
Into the world’s unsheltered sea, 
‘Where once thy wave hath mixed, alas, 
All hope of peace is lost for thee! 





{omrerma.) 


ISADORE, THE IDEAL. 
A REMINISCENCE OF PARIS. 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





Dorine my stay in the French metropolie— 
it was in 183-, I believe—much of my time was 
engrossed in visiting artistic exhibitions and gal- 
leries. One, in particular, in which I rarely 
missed passing an hour daily, was entirely a 
Private collection, thrown open gratuitously to 
public inspection, by the generosity of the pro- 
Prietor. This was the generally-received opinion ; 
although the reader who follows me to the end 
of my sketch, will discover another and very 
different motive. 

There could be but one opinion as to the taste 
of the owner of this collection; and that, that it 
was highly-cultivated. So fine a gallery of pic- 
tures, both of the old and new schools, and in 
every conceivable style of art, and upon such a 
happy diversity of subjects, is not of frequent 
Occurrence, even in public institutions; and in- 
deed the fact that these paintings should be pri- 
vate property, was an agreeable novelty to me. 
I became anxious to see the man to whom I had 
become indebted for so many past and prospec- 
tive hours of pleasure ; and expressing the wish 
to a friend with whom I was one day promenad- 
ing, he replied : 

“Well, mon ami, you may have that pleasure 
immediately. Monsieur Earnest Durant, to 
whom you refer, is at this moment seated in yon- 
der cabriolet.” 

I had thus a good opportunity to observe, 
without attracting attention, the individual whom 
I wished to see. I recognized him immediately, 
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as one whom I had often noticed in his gallery, 
although of course unknown to me, as he must 
have been to the great majority of those who at- 
tended it. He was a person of perhaps thirty- 
five, handsome, agreeable. when he chose to be, 
with great, dreamy eyes, profuse black hair, and 
@ moustache which is exactly fac-similied in thas 
of the present French emperor. What was 
more particularly noticeable about him, was his 
careless, not to say slovenly appearance, as well 
as the general abandon of his dresa, and the un- 
changeable abstraction of his air. Yet he was 
evidently a man of wealth and education, as well 
as of luxurious habits, and therefore, in view of 
what I have just said concerning him, an anom- 
aly. With deeply increased interest, as we passed 
on, I asked my friend for an explanation. 

“Remind me to tell you about it some other 
time,” he said, in reply. “It’s too long a story 
for the street. Your own observation has prob- 
ably shown you that he has some absorbing pur- 
suit which engrosses his time and thoughts. 
This much everybody’knows, although very few 
are conversant with the real canse of his melan- 
choly habits.” 

I, of course, promised myself the gratification 
of soon learning the history of M. Durant; but. 
before an occasion had fairly offered for me to 
remind my friend of his promise, I had learned 
all that I wished to know, in a much more inter- 
esting way. & 

It so happened that upon the following morn- 
ing, I dropped into the gallery to which I have 
alluded, intending to remain but a few moments. 
Quite a number were present notwithstanding the 
earliness of the hour; and as fate would have 
it, M. Durant came strolling in, with his usual 
careless gait, alone; and I at once determined 
to watch him. Nobody seemed to recognize him, 
and it was soon apparent that no person present. 
was honored by his acquaintance. And it may 
be remarked here, that I say honored, because 1 
mean it, speaking not at all frivolously. M. Da- 
rant walked slowly down the gallery, towarda 
where I stood, and it was observable that he scru- 
tinized the face of every lady as he passed ; this, 
of course, not rudely, or in a manner at all 
marked, but respectfully, and in such a way that 
even the most fastidious could not have taken 
offence. Finally, after passing all the spectators, 
he took his stand very near me, and at once oc- 
cupied himself with gazing at a picture. - Ap- 
proaching behind him, I immediately remembered 
to have seen him panse before no other painting 
than this, upon whatever occasion I might have 
seen him in the gallery; and I now examined 
the picture more attentively than had yet done. 
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It was, in fact, a most exquisite production—the 
representation of a young girl, a brunette, black- 
haired, and with the most liquid, dreamy black 
eyes. The beauty of the features was of the 
most perfect model ; but above this, the spectator 
was interested by the mysterious inner beauty, 
which was neither of one feature nor of another, 
but which looked out from the countenance as 
clearly as though the artist had produced the 
shadow of the soul itself in his work. It was, 
in short, just such a picture as an enthusiast might 
linger over for hours, and then leave unsatisfied. 

Whether some comment, such as are made 
above, unconsciously dropped from my lips, I am 
unable to say; but M. Durant suddenly turned 
his head and discovered me at his back. There 
was a pleasant look upon his face as he pointed 
to the painting, and said, with an excellent Eng- 
lish accent : 

“ You like it?” 

“Exceedingly, monsieur,” was my reply. 

“Give me your opinion of it in brief, if I may 
trouble you.” ‘ 

“With pleasure. It is a beautiful piece of 
work, excellently finished. More than this, it is 
the triumph of fancy, a wonderful trick of the 
imagination, and the production of some person 
who mast succeed just as often as he surrenders 
his will to his redundant ideality.” 

“Ha! you talk like gn artist ; you are an acute 
critic! What if I should tell you that it isa 
portrait ?”” 

“A portrait 7” was my incredulous rejoinder, 
as Iran my eye over it again.: “ Impossible, 
monsieur ; sitters are not so readily forthcoming 
for a portrait like this! We do not see faces like 
this in the street. I have not seen one since my 
arrival in the city, now some weeks past. No— 
it is not a portrait; I will wager what artistic 
reputation I have on the fact.” 

My words seemed to create s sudden enthusi- 
asm in M. Durant. Narrowly watching the ex- 
pression of my face while I was speaking, when 
Thad concluded, he grasped my hand cordially, 
exclaiming : 

“ Monsieur, I like you immensely. You are 
@ person of quick discrimination and great taste! 
You have discovered at a glance, what I have 
been investigating for years, and am hardly as- 
sured of yet. Let us throw aside all ceremony. 
Iam M. Ernest Durant, the proprietor of these 
galleries, 

Returning the hearty pressure of his hand, I 
bowed and mentioned my name. 

“ An Englishman ?” 

“ Not quite—but an American.” 

“ Ah—so much the better,” he replied, betray- 
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ing an alacrity which seemed new tohim. “You 
Americans are apt to be sympathetic and warm- 
hearted, and if I mistake not, I shall find an 
abundance of both qualities in you.” 

Acknowledging the compliment, I observed 
that it must be a very fine thing to own so many 
fine pictures. 

“It would to any other than myself,” he deject- 
edly replied. ‘But as for me, there is but one 
thing particularly desirable, and that, long expe- 
rience has taught me is an impossibility. Bat, 
my dear monsieur, I have forced my acquain- 
tance upon you so abruptly, becanse you have 
betrayed such an artistic taste, and have received 
my advances with such good-humored courtesy, 
that I feel sure of your sympathy and condo- 
lence with my misfortunes. Have I your per- 
mission to occupy your time for a very few mo- 
ments—just long enough to make you acquainted 
with the story of this painting, as it is unhappily 
connected with my life?” 

“As long as you please, monsieur—nothing 
would give me more pleasure.” 

“Thanks —thanks. Well, then—here is a 
chair—pray be seated. We shall not be inter- 
rupted here.” 

The morning hour of exhibition had, in fact, 
expired, and we were now alone in the gallery. 

“To proceed,” M. Durant resumed, “ my life, 
for the past ten years, has been a huge misery, 
an enormous anxiety. There is an expression 
which has become stereotyped on my lips. I re- 
peat it every ten minutes. Let me give youa 
sample.” 

Pressing his hands upon his sides, the speaker 
rolled up his eyes, drew down his visage till it 
had reached a Quixotic elongation, and in the 
most dismally dolefal and lugubrious voice im- 
aginable, sighed forth the words : 

“ Mon Dieu, how unfortunate !” 

I was instantly convulsed with irresistible 
laughter, while Durant satisfied himself with a 
smile. It quickly occurred to me that I had 
heard precisely this phrase from him on several 
different occasions; although, of course, ren- 
dered with less exaggeration. When I could 
sufficiently control myself, I suggested that none 
but a Frenchman would ever find food for merri- 
ment in his own misfortunes. 

“ Perhaps not,” was his reply ; ‘“ but it is cer- 
tainly more humane than to gather it from the ills 
of others. However, it is a laxury which I do 
not often indulge in. But without turther pre- 
liminarios, let me relate my story. It will nec- 
essarily be brief.” 

“Itis ten years this present summer, since 
Adolphe Regnault came to visit me and Paris. 
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His family resided at Lyons, and they had been 
for many years upon terms of close intimacy with 
mine. Latterly, however, this intimacy had sub- 
sided, from no particular cause, other than the 
distance between our respective places of res- 
idence; and it so happened that I had seen 
neither Adolphe nor his sisters, since we played 
together ag children. I was heurtily glad, there- 
fore to see my friend, and for several days devot- 
ed myself closely to his pleasure—to say nothing 
of nights. 

“ One afternoon, while sitting together in the 
parlor of my hotel, Adolphe uttered a sudden 
exclamation, and ran up to his chamber. Re- 
turning in a moment, he brought with him a case, 
such as pictures are usually packed in. 

“Strange that I should be so forgetful,’ he 
said. ‘This, Ernest, is for you; my mother and 
sisters joined in sending it to you—although Is- 
adore puuted a little about it.’ 

“* My sincere thanks. But why did the fair 
Isadore pout her beautiful lips, may I ask?” 

“*You shall know in a moment.—Hang these 
naile—will they never come out? There, mon 
cher Ernest, what think you of that?” 

“T had expected to see arural landscape, done 
in a very rural style, by a rural artist; but imag- 
ine my surprise and gratification when this pic- 
ture before us was produced. I recognized it as 
agem from the hand of some master of his pro- 
fession, and my expressions of thanks and gratifi- 
cation to Adolphe were profuse. Still, I had not 
the slightest idea that it was intended for any- 
thing more than a fancy sketch; and I jumped 
bolt upright, when Adolphe added to my praises ; 

“* Yes, it is all you say of it, and a most faith- 
ful copy of the original !” 

“* Original ’ I ejaculated. ‘Adolphe Reg- 
nault, do you tell me that this is a portruit 7” 

“*Thave not, as yet; but Idonow. This 
picture, Ernest, is generally conceded to bea 
most lifelike representation of my sister Isadore !’ 

“But are you not jesting, my déar fellow ? 
Tam not able to conceive how a woman can be 
s0 incomparably beautiful! There is some flat- 
tery of the artist, I suppose—some additions af- 
ter the picture was finished, to give it a romantic 
effect.’ 

“* Allow me to say, Monsieur Ernest Durant, 
the romance is all in your own head,’ Adolphe 
indignantly replied. ‘I tell you now, a second 
time, that the portrait is Isadore herself, just as 
she is—and a lovelier woman you cannot find in 
France. Are you satisfied ” 

“* Excuse my incredulity, my dear fellow; I 
am assured.’ And forsome minutes I continued 
to devour the picture with my eyes. 
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« «But I say, my dear Adolphe,’ I cried, ‘has 
Isadore any lovers?’ I actually trembled for his 
answer. 

“¢ Aha, my boy—trapped ?” he emilingly ob- 
served. ‘No, Ernest—none that she favors.’ 

“«Then I'll enter the lists myself! Don’t 
smile—I was never more serious in my life. I 
tell you I am passionately in love with the orig- 
inal of that picture!’ 

«Bravo !—I wish you success !’ Adolphe re- 
plied, quite in earnest. ‘ And I don’t know, Er- 
nest, why you cannot win her. You shall retarn 
with me, and I promise you a fair field.’ 

“In my delirium of ecstasy I hugged Adolphe, 
called him my brother, and perpetrated # hun- 
dred other absurdities. Nor would my impa- 
tience permit me to wait until my proposed visit 
to Lyons, for the accomplishment of the great 
object which now lay next to my heart. My 
miniature was forwarded post-haste to Isadore 
Regnault, accompanied by an epistle, which, if 
it was not a declaration of love, was as certainly 
not a declaration of war. To madame, her moth- 
er, I also addressed the most respectful of letters,- 
delicately reminding her of the pleasant intima- 
cy which had subsisted between our families in 
times past, hinting at the strange and positively 
ridiculous fact, that this intimacy had never been 
more closely cemented by an intermarriage ; and 
finally requesting her permission to me, to ad- 
dress Mademoiselle Isadore upon the subject of 
matrimony. 

“You smile, my friend ; but my conduct upon 
this occasion, only serves to illustrate the extray- 
agant lengths to which men will go, when a wo- 
man happens to be in the case. I had no reason 
to complain, however, of the effect of my letters. 
From madame, I quickly received a very gra- 
cions reply, granting the permission asked, with 
evident satisfaction ; while from Isadore herself, 
came a dainty epistle, filled with wit and senti- 
ment such as really charmed me. It was doubly 
gratifying to ascertain that my idol was refined 
and educated ; that the beauty of her face was 
matched by that of her mind. Other letters 
passed between us, until, to be brief, when 
Adolphe and myself were ready to start for Ly- 
ons, I was the accepted lover of the peerless 
Isadore Regnault ! 

“ My heart was fall to overflowing ; my exulta- 
tion knew no bounds ; reversing the wish of the 
Roman tyrant, I could have clasped the whole 
world in my fraternal embrace. During our 
journey, Adolphe was constantly employed in 
repressing the exuberance of my spirits; and I 
finally left the diligence at Lyons, with the sir 
of a Cesar. We were received with open arms 
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by madame and her daughters—but Isadore was 
announced as absent, in the city, on a visit. She 
would return, however, in the evening. And un- 
til evening I was tortured every moment with the 
suspense. I could do nothing, be nothing, until 
I had seen the object of my affections; and as I 
so frankly declared, madame excused my ab- 
straction and applauded my fidelity. 

“Finally Isadore returned ; and with a pain- 
fally palpitating heart, I was presented to her. 
My eyes had no sooner rested on her face, than 
I started back in anger and sickened disappoint- 
ment. 

“This Isadore Regnault—this? Juste ciel !’ 

“TJ must have pronounced the words loud 
enough to be heard by every person in the room ; 
but in the desperation of my disappointment, I 
‘was utterly careless, Taking her hand, I actually 
held her from me and scratinized her. Thero 
she stood, blushing in the vexation of maidenly 
modesty, a handsome brunette—and that was all ! 
None of those bight shades of finer beauty 
which the treacherous artist had so cunningly 
employed ; none of that deep soul-beauty which 
dreamed on the countenance of the pictured Is- 
adore—all, all was delusion. And here was the 
woman who had been represented to me as the 
original of that wonder, that miracle of art! 
She, forsooth! Though undoubtedly beautiful, 
she bore the same relation to that work of art, 
as the unwrought marble bears to the delicately 
chiselled figure. It was a bitter, bitter disap- 
pointment—the more bitter since the blow was 
entirely unexpected. J4on Dieu,how unfortunate!” 

I could have smiled at the words, though ut- 
tered in real misery, had it not been for the tears 
which trickled down his cheeks. Impatiently 
dashing them away, he continued : 

“These tears proclaim my weakness; but 
they are not so many, nor so bitter as those I 
shed in my privacy that fatal night. Ah, it was 
foarful—to build up such an idol as I had built 
in my heart, only to have it thus rudely dashed 
down. It was like the breaking of the heart it- 
self. 
“ But to resame. I made no efforte to con- 
ceal my real feelings; in a matter which touched 
my heart so deeply, I could practise no deception. 
Therefore, seizing my hat, I abruptly quitted the 
room and the mansion. I had no reason to sup- 
pose that I should hear no more of the affair, 
and in an hour Adolphe encountered me in the 
street, pale with fury, and with epithets none of 
the mildest, demanded an explanation. I en- 
Geavored to retain my composure, but the course 
of our colloquy rendered this impossible; and at 
last, losing all pationce, I abruptly charged the 
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presentation of the picture as an atrocious cheat, 
an artful deception, and other equally reprehensi- 
ble asseverations. Language such as this could of 
course admit of but one settlement; and that 
was resorted to, with the assistance of small- 
swords and seconds, the next morning. ‘To be 
brief, I inflicted an ugly punctare just beneath 
Adolphe'’s shoulder-blade, from which, in some 
miraculous manner, he managed to recover. 
Nevertheless, it consumed some six months, and 
threw the family into a terrible panic. Mon Dieu, 
it was immensely unfortunate, especially for him ! 

“Nothing remained for me, but to return to 
Paris; so I returned. Everything seemed dis- 
tasteful to me, save my picture, and I often gazed 
upon it by the hour, until finally a happy idea 
visited my mind. Why should there not be an 
Isadore somewhere, of whom this should be the 
true representation? Was this artist’s skill so 
wonderful, that he could conjure up an image 
more lovely than all the forms of lovelincss 
which people this wide world? Obeying the im- 
pulse, I frequented public places, I haunted the 
streets, I travelled, but all to no purpose. Many 
beautiful faces I saw, but none to rival, none to 
compare with this! Weary of all this vain labor, 
I gathered the choicest of my paintings into 
these rooms, and opened them for free, public 
exhibition. I solemnly declare to you, my fnend, 
that my sole motive in so doing, was to discover, 
if possible, among the crowds which daily flock 
here, the counterpart of this picture. What an 
extravagant idea—what a vain labor! Iam at 
last beginning to think very much so. Pshaw! 
what faces do I see here daily! In fact, I think 
I am becoming skeptical apor the subject of hu- 
man beauty. My standard is this picture, and 
all below it must be eet down as spurious. 

“Some months ago, I chanced to see, unob- 
served, Isadore among the spectators. Quantum 
mutatus abilla! Imagine a portly dame of two 
hundred, avoirdupois, leaning on the arm of a 
man quite as gross-looking, and followed by four 
noisy children! I gave a sigh of relief, thanked 
the fates, ordered the servant to remove my dar- 
ling picture until their departure—and prudently 
kept out of the way myself. 

“But I mast not conclude, without relating a 
most interesting incident which occurred to me 
the other day. You observe that the name o 
the artist is in the corner of the picture—Franz 
Kepler. Becoming lately aware of the presence 
in Paris of an artist of that name, I sent an in- 
vitation to him to visit my gallery, in company 
with myself. He gladly complied; and I found 
him to be a German, with a fine intellectual head, 
the true artist’s eye, and a certain indescribable 
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womething in his tout ensemble, which assured me 
that I had discovered the painter of my pictare ; 
at least, I should have chosen him from a hun- 
dred to execute such a work. But to reduce the 
matter to certainty, we had no sooner entered the 
gallery, than I led him straight to the picture. 

«* Are you not the artist of thie, monsieur?’ I 
asked. 

“He immediately recognized his work, and a 
moment later recalled the circumstances, the 
time, and the place of its execution. He was 
continuing to descant upon its merits, when I 
stopped him. 

“«Monsieur,’ I gravely observed, ‘you, by 
this unhappy picture, have ruined me forever !’ 

“ The astonished artist stared with wonder— 
and with my heart swelling with grief, I narrated 
to him what you have just heard. His sense of 
the Indicrous was several times evidently affected 
as I proceeded; but sympathizing with my un- 
happiness, he restrained his mirth. When I had 
finished, he frankly seid : 

“«T see, monsienr, that you regard me as a 
skillful knave of the brush—a kind of quack in 
portraiture, who flatters with his colors those who 
are vain enough to be deceived. Yon do me in- 
justice, monsieur. Had I a particle of such 
knavery in my composition, I would throw my 
palette and brushes into the Seine to-morrow, 
and forswear art forever. The truth is, mon- 
sieur, my ideality is so great, that it betrays me 
into extravagance whenever I take up a brush. 
I find it impossible to reduce myself to plain 
truth ; it is so severe that my fancy will get the 
uppermost. And so, when a plain country dam- 
sel comes for her portrait, I make her a paragon 
of beauty ; when the proprietor of some dilap- 
idated estate wishes a picture of his possessions, 
Tastonish him with an Eden. Both are delighted, 
and I receive five times my usual charge. This 
is a fact, monsieur, and I pray you believe it. 
The fault is nataral—inborn, and I can never 
hope to conquer it.’ 

“ This statement, so frankly made, disarmed 
my hostility, and left me to communicate still 
farther with the artist, upon the picture. 

“Did you, M. Kepler,’ I said, ‘ever meet 
with a human face as lovely as that you have de- 

+ lineated upon the canvass yonder?” 

‘In good sooth, I never did,’ he anhesitating- 
ly replied, gazing upon the canvass. 

“«Do you think, M. Kepler, that there is in 
the world a face as beautiful as that ?” 

“My dear monsiear, vanity aside, and to 
speak candidly, Ido not. Sach faces, let me as- 
sure you, are born only in the brain, and exist 
only in the colors of Franz Kepler! Ah, no— 
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they are sadly unreal! Ihave worshipped my 
own pictures more than you havé ever worshipped 
this : and although I never sought their originals 
about the world, yet I think I should know what 
course to pursue, should I meet one of them at 
any time—the counterpart of this, for instance !’ 

“«* You would woo her for me, noble Kepler,’ 
L enthusiastically exclaimed. ‘ You would tell 
her of my devotion and of my romantic love, 
and—” 

“¢ Tush,’ laughed the artist. ‘Yes, I should 
assuredly woo her, but it would as certainly be 
for myself !’ 

“* Mon Dieu—how unfortunate!’ was all that 
I could say. 

“ Thus, you see, my friend,” Durant continued, 
“what have been my toils and struggles, my 
weariness of heart and mind, while pursuing this 
phantom—this ideal Isadore. And now you will 
ask,‘Do you really believe in the existence of 
the reality of what you so faithfully seek?” My 
friend, I sincerely do believe it—somewhere in 
this wide world my ideal Isadore, my glorious 
creation, is awaiting my coming! I must sock 
her until the day of my death—it is my destiny ! 
Why not in America?” 

“ There are marvellously beautiful women in 
my native land, but-I must confess, I find too 
much attraction in women of undoubted sub- 
stance, to admit of my seeking after ideals?” 

“ Ah, you are skeptical! But perhaps I shall 
meet you in America in the course of a year or 
two. Adieu, for the present! Mon Dieu, how 
extremely unfortanate!” We parted with acor- 
dial shake of the hand, and as it so happened 
that I was suddenly called away from Paris a few 
days later, and returned home without revisiting 
it, it also happened that my firet and last meetings 
with M. Durant were identical. I never saw him 
again. The friend mentioned in the first portion 
of this veritable narrative, sent me, quite lately, 
@ paper, containing a detailed accoont of M. Du- 
rant’s death. During the long interval of years, 
between the date of my meeting with him, and 
that of his death, he had continued to haunt his 
picture gallery, stubbornly intent on the same par. 
pose, growing weak and pale as he grew older, 
until he could with difficulty totter about. When 
upon his death-bed, he ordered the picture which 
had been the source of his destraction, to be hang 
before him, and he actually died with his eyes 
rivetted upon it, and with the words upon his 
lipe— Mon Dieu, how unfortunate !”’ 





NATURAL MELODY. 
Harp of the wi.ds! What music can compare 
With thy wild of melody ?—or where 
Mid this world’s discords may we hope to meet 
Tones like to thine—so soothing and s0 sweet! 
A. A. Warts. 
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{onzomvat.] 
A REFRAIN. 


BY EDWIN 8 LISCOMB. 


That sound—that sound—it comes afar 
From chambers of the past; 
No other eong shall ever mar, 
Or to that strain a eweetness cast. 
Ita alogle thrill of melody 
All down life’s pathway shall bestow 
Haunts of the music said to be, 
‘Where chasteved hearts no sorrows know. 
Its tender echoes strangely tell 
Of sinfal thoughts all swept away; 
Of fresher tears, which gently fell, 
When with that sound came fresher day. 


How may 1 speak enough the love 
Of Him who touched my wayward heart 
By tones akin to those above, 
‘A heavenward yearning to impart? 
How can enough my spirit eoar, 
‘To seek a glimpse of joys beyond, 
Until from earth’s bleak tempest-shore 
‘A daviour’s hand shall break the bond? 
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MARY. 





BY ALICE C. BENTON. 





“Loop up this sleeve a little higher, Mary. 
Why do you lag so, child? The company will 
be here before I am half dressed. Why, you are 
crying, as Ilive! One would think you were 
half-envious of me. Never mind—some day you 
may be married, too. But, alas, poor girl, you 
will never have a Richard Angell!” 

“God forbid that I should!” said the young 
girl, hastily, wiping away the drops that had 
gathered in her eyes. 

“ Nay, now you are too bad, Mary. Itis a 
poor joke, if you mean it as such, and a wicked 
thing, if you do it to annoy and vex me.” 

“T do it for neither, Alice. I would not jest 
about it for the world ; and God knows, my poor 
girl, you have vexation and disappointment 
jn store, enough to make you old before your 
time. I will not add to the load, believe me.” 

“Ah, you have some foolish story in your 
head about Richard’s taking a social glass at 8 
wedding. He has explained all about it to me, 
and I am perfectly satisfied.” 

A tap at the door, and a rich, musical voice 
calling, Alice, dear, are you almost ready ?” 
stayed the answer that was rising to the sister’s 
lips, and Alice ran to open the door. The figure 
that stood there, leaning against the doorpost, 
was one that might have captivated the imagina- 
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tion of a stronger minded woman than Alice. 
Phillips. He was somewhat taller than the mida- 

dle height, was of fair complexion, had bright, 

laughing blue eyes, and auburn hair which curled 

in tight, crisp rings close to a head which would 

have been beautiful as that of Antinous, had not 

the sensual characteristics predominated some- 

what over the intellectual. To-night he is per- 

fectly radiant with his new happiness and the de- 

light of secing Alice so very beautiful. 

Richard’s tendencies were all selfish. It was 
not so much that he cared to see beautiful wo- 
men—but then, Alice was about to belong toAim, 
and he loved to think of showing her in public. 
T am not sure that he would not have bad asim- 
ilar feeling in regard to a fine animal, were it his 
property. He had once offered his hand to 
Mary Philiips. She had heard of his love for 
wine, and, although she was certainly dazzled not 
alittle by his exterior, and the worldly advan- 
tages of fortune and position which he possessed, 
yet her refusal was peremptory and decided. It 
was, therefore, with great pain that she saw him 
daily gaining ground with Alice, to whom he had 
lightly transferred his affections. . 

In vain she had represented to her father and 
mother that he was not @ person with whom one 
50 light and volatile as Alice should be trusted— 
that he was one with whom her happiness must 
surely be wrecked. They laughed at her fears, 
declared she was an envious old maid, and in- 
sisted that she should not spoil her sister’s good 
luck by her croakings- 

Misapprchended on every side, Mary had noth- 
ing but to full back upon silence ; yet, at the last 
moment, she did suffer another word to tell her 
strong disupprobation of Richard’s habits, al- 
though she knew it was too late to alter her desti- 
ny. The foolish story to which Alice referred, 
was this: 

Richard Angell, hitherto a sober youth, unad- 
dicted to any of the excesses of the age, had been 
coaxed by a young bride to take wine at her wed- 
ding. It was contrary to his habits and his princi- 
ples. The very selfishness that was inherent in 
his nature pointed away from this sin; but the 
fair bride prevailed. The wine was swallowed— 
and thenceforth Richard Angell never saw the 
red wine sparkling in the cup that he did not . 
quaff it to the bottom. 

When his father and mother went down to the 
grave, the hardest part of death to them was tho 
thought that Richard was fast becoming a thing 
for scorn to point at; but still they had some faint 
hope that a good wife might come to the reacue, 
and save him from utter ruin. Had he married 
Mary Phillips, she might have done so; but for 
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Alice—God pity her, though she wilfully ehut 
her eyes to the coming destruction. 

In vain Alice had entreated Mary to accompa- 
ny them to town, where Richard had engaged a 
fine house, and had launched into great outlays 
for its furnishing and decorations. She firmly 
resisted, notwithstanding the childish complaint 
of Alice that ‘‘ Mary could not bear to see any- 
body happy.” Richard asked her; but she 
could see that he was not ungratified at her re- 
fusal. Perhaps he dreaded her lynx-cyed sagac- 
ity at discovering his little foibles. 

A round of vigiting brought them into con- 
tact with gay and fashionable people, with whom 
the glass was, as a matter of course, indispen- 
sable. As a matter of courso, too, Richard 
prided himself upon fine wines, and seldom 
bought any but those that were expensive. 
Alice acquired a love for these costly luxuries, 
and headache and lassitade were her mornings’ 
experiences. Soon it began to work on her 
beauty. Her delicate complexion grew coarse, 
and harsh lines settled in her once smooth fore- 
head ; while—it shocks us to speak it—but her 
nose actually blushed in imitation of the ruby 
tint which each day she allowed to pass her lips. 
Richard saw it all, but he held his peace, con- 
scious that his own cxample and urging had 
brought on this change in his idol. 

One year had passed away, in which Richard’s 
outward affairs had but little changed. It takes 
some time to undermine a noble property so that 
the ravages become visible. It is not so with the 
person. That shows the slightest outrage which 
strong drink makes. To one of his sanguine 
complexion and temperament, it discovers itself 
quickly in the added color that epreads itself over 
and beyond the cheeks and extends to the throat 
and temples, and even to the roots of that hair 
so nearly bordering upon red as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from the red face. About this 
time Alice was ill, and sent tor her mother to be 
with her. Mr. Phillips had been far from well 
and did not like to have her leavehim. He sug- 
gested that Mary could better be spared from 
home; and Mary, fearing to worry and annoy 
her parents, decided upon going. 

She arrived half an hour after Alice had given 
birth toason. Richard was in high spirits, dis- 
tributing wine in abundance to every person who 
had any place in his household, so that the ser- 
vants were in the most amiable moods imaginable. 
Mary hastened to Alice, sick at heart of the 
sight and smell of liquors which stood in 
bottle array all over the house. Alice welcomed 
her, and she took her place as assistant nurse ; 
for unhappily the principal was already over- 
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come with the generous hospitality of the exult- 
ant father. When she went to tea, Richard’s 
manner towards her was marked by an almost 
foolish familiarity, which she could not at once 
repel. 

“ You ought to have been that boy’s mother, 
Mary,” he said, as she poured his tea. “ Alice 
is a good girl, but then, you know ‘ First lore ’— 
what is it, Mary? ©, I know—' First love will 
with the heart remain’ when it spells—spells— 
never mind,” he continued, winking most offen- 
sively at her, “the worst has been your own. 
You might have been sitting opposite me as my 
wife instead of my sister—” 

“Mr. Angell, you insult me. If you do not 
instantly cease, I will leave the table.” 

“No, indeed, Mary, you shall do no such 
thing,” he answered, suddenly becoming sober 
at her visible anger. ‘<I did not mean anything ; 
but I am so elated with the coming of my boy, 
and so happy at Alice’s being so much better 
than I apprehended, that you must excuse my 
levity.” 

“Tam quite ready to do so, Richard,” she re- 
joined, more gently, “ but let me beg you not to 
resort to anything that will induce artificial 
spirits, since you seem already to be sufficiently 
elevated.” 

“Bless your soul, Mary, I am the most tem- 
perate man living! I have often langhed at 
your refusal of me for indulging in a glass of 
wine. Now, I assure you, I do not care for it in 
the least.” 

Mary was displeased at this statement, know- 
ing it to be false, and escaped as soon as possi- 
ble to her sister’s chamber, where she found the 
old nurse asleep in the great chair, with the baby 
just dropping from her arms. She caught the 
child, but turned away her head as the strong 
odor of spirita came from the little one. 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed, “has this 

woman been dragging this child?” 
“ “Pooh, Mary!” said Alice, who had seen 
nothing of the state of either child or nurse, 
“baby was in pain, and nurse gave it some cor- 
dial. Don’t be a fool!” 

“ But look at the woman herself, Alice.” 

“O well, Idare say she was up with some sick 
person last night, and this warm room has made 
her sleepy.” 

Mary made no answer, but she inwardly re- 
solved to watch and if possible, to prevent the 
little creature from being drugged again. Her 
scrutiny offended the nurse, and she said to Alice: 

“TT shall feel obleeged to go away, ma’am, if 
Miss Phillips chooses to stay here. Her and me 
is so different in taking care of childurn.” 
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Alice was terrified, and begged the two, sep- 
arately, to give way to each other's fancies about 
the child. But the nurse declared she would not 
stay to be watched, and accordingly took her 
leave. Mary walked miles to find another nurse, 
and. succeeded in obtaining a mild, gentle-looking 
woman, whose judicious management of the 
child recommended her even to Richard himself. 

Tho next three years made it quite visible that 
things were going behindhand with the Angells. 
Alice had now four children, two of whom were 
twins. She took no care of her household, and 
Mary, when she visited her, which she did forthe 
children’s sake, was grieved to see her falling 
into a low-spirited, miserable way that required 
constant stimulants to overcome temporarily. 
Richard was reduced to the condition of an actual 
drunkard. He was cross, morose and ill-tem- 
pered in the morning; foolish and maudlin at 
noon, and sunk into utter insensibility at night. 
Mary persuaded Alice to go home and visit their 
old father and mother, who now felt keenly their 
own share in this unhappy marriage. Alice 
complied, to change the scene, as she said, but 
really to get rid of her husband. The love that 
had seemed so warm, had paled into mere indif- 
ference. Her feelings were-not strong enough for 
hate. 

When she returned to his house, Mary begged 
to keep little Richard. He was now old cnough 
to know what his father’s habits were, and Mary 
dreaded the contagion. Alice gladly consented ; 
for her troop of lazy, ill managed servants were 
not fit to take care of children. Her husband 
ridieuled her when she returned without the boy, 
and let fall some offensive expressions about the 
“old maid.” But he had not spirit enough to 
recall him. 

The wreck of a fine property wes, at length, 
all that was left to the miserable family, and Mr. 
Phillips was obtiged to take them all home. The 
tribe of idle servants was discharged ; the house 
and grounds, which were found to be deeply 
mortgaged, were let in order to pay off the inter- 
est, and there was nothing else left. Richard 
Angell scoffed at the narrow economy which the 
Phillips were absolutely obliged to practise, now 
that they were so heavily burdened with his 
family—and he was 4 prey to ill-temper because 
his stimulants were s0 wholly cut off. Every- 
thing was done to rouse him into action ; but it 
Tequired-some great shock to waken him trom 
his contemptible indolence. It came to him at 
last—that terrible shock which would have had 
effect upon one not so sunken as himeelf. The 
cholera of 1832 had made ravages in almost 
every home, and that of Mr. Phillips was not 


exempted. Alice and the twins were taken first. 
He saw them die—and the next hour he was 
helplessly intoxicated with the stimulants that 
had been used to allay their sufferings. Alter- 
nately weeping at his loss and clamoring for 
wine and brandy to cure the sickness which he 
declared was already upon him, he fell into a 
state which precluded his attendance at the fun- 
eral. It was with difficulty that they made him 
understand that Alice was dead, although he had 
been conscious of it at the time. 

Mary was all that a mother could be to his 
children—more than Alice ever could have been. 
For their sakes she bore with their fathor; and 
when at last the body which he had so wronged 
and outraged with strong drink, was sinking into 
ite last slumber, she had her reward in knowing 
that he was sensible of her kindness and repented 
of his worse than useless life. 

Little Richard is a man new—a good, upright, 
honest and temperate man. He knows that he 
owes it to his’ Aunt Mary that he is so; and the 
tender care that he bestows on her old age is 
beautiful to behold. As she sits and gazes upon 
him from the recesses of her easy chair, she 
thinks that so might his father have become, had 
his childhood been so watched as Richard’s had 
been. And, as she cherishes that thought, her 
remembrance of the elder Richard grows more 
tender and forgiving, for he is now in the hands 
of Him who jadges human frailty and imperfee- 
tion in a different way perhaps from mortals, 





A SWISS PENALTY. 

In some parts of Switzerland, singular judicial 
alties are still in force. A few days ago, one 
lug, of Stanz, was convicted by the tribunal of 
Unterwald, for having, while in a state of intox- 
ication in a public house, employed offensive lan- 
guage respecting the Pope, and he was con- 
demned to twenty blows with a stick, to be ad- 
ministered in private, a fortnight’s imprisonment 
in the hospital, a week’s retirement to be passed 
in religious exercises in the monastery of the 
Capuchins, to occupy a separate place at church 
for the 8) of two years, and during that time 
to attend morning and evening service and the 
class of catechism, to be deprived foran indefinite 
period of his civil rights, and finally to pay all 

the costs.—Paris Moniteur. 





GRAVES AT SEBASTOPOL. 

It appears by a letter of Mr. Gowen, the 
American engineer, who is engaged in raising the 
sunken Russian vessels in the harbor of Sebasto- 
pol, that the graveyards of the allies number 
three hundred, and that they cover twenty square 
miles of territory. Considering that the siege 
lasted less than two years, and that these graves 
comprise the dead of but one side, such a war,” 
if continued, would in time have decimated the 
nations engaged.— New York Express. 





THE FLURIST. 


The Florist. 


Out at sea the Island wooded, 

Silver birches golden-hooded, 

Set with maples crimeon-blooded, 
White sea-foam and sand-hills gray, 
Stretoh away, far away, 

Dim and dreary, over-brooded 
By the hasy nutamn day.—J. G. Warerin. 








Lawns and Gravel-Walks. 

‘The grase-plot aod lawns in gardens generally havea 
melancholy appearance at this time of the year. In 
some places they are rough with wormeast, and in others 


bare from the shade of trees, or the constant passing of 


feet. Laying down fresh sods is the usual remedy, but 
it is very troublesome, and oftentimes affords only » tem- 
porary relief. The best way of renovating » grase-plot ie, 
therefore, not to lay down fresh sods, but to sow a few 
seeds; and to render these more effectual, the surface 
should be scratched over with an fron rake before the 
seeds are sown, and rolled afterwards. Dutch clover, and 
what are called mixed grass seeds, are best; and the 
thinner the seeds are sown #0 a8 to cover the ground, the 
more likely they are to come up. When dug ground is 
to be sown with grass seeds, so as to make a grass-plot 
without laying down sods, the proportion may be about 
five bushels to the acre. Gravel-walks at this season are 
also apt to look poor and neglected, and they should be 
eltber relaid entirely with fresh gravel, or they may be 
stirred, and a thin layer of gravel laid on top, and 
afterwards firmly rolled. When the gravel is loose, it 
ought to be mixed with gravel of an adhesive nature. 





Roses. 

Roses are such general favorites, that a few remarks 
may be acceptable. There are many roses which, if care- 
fully removed from the borders, will continue to bloom 
all the winter with very little trouble. The crimson and 
blush Chins rose, the Crimson Perpetual, or Rose du Roi, 
are all very beautiful profuse bloomers, and of a neat, 
compact habit of growth. There are some roses which 
feem especially adapted for pot-culture, from thelr grace- 
fal, neat form and persistent blooming—almost all the 
monthly roses have that reputation. The soll for roses 
should be two-thirds loam from rotted turf and one-third 
cow-maaure, or the soil from an old hotbed; and the sise 
of the pot should be dependent upon the root, which may 
be trimmed a little, but not much. 

‘ 





Hoya Carnosa, 
A fine thick-leaved climbing plant, bearing many 


bunches of small star-formed blossoms. Grow in a com- 
Post of one part loam, two parts peat, and one part dung. 
Shift from time to time. and support the plant as it 
grows. It trains well up a rafter, or on wall; and if 
healthy and loxariant, will have from thirty to forty 
blossoms upon it ata time. Cuttings can Ddestruck, and 
even its thick leaves. 

Gloxinia. 

These plants are remarkable for their splendid leaves, 
which are like so many shades of green velvet. They dle 
down after blooming, and rest all the winter; in the 
spring shak» out all the old soil, and Te-pot them fn rich 
loam. Keep them near the light, but be careful to shade 
the flowers from the sun. These plants will soon be cov- 
ered with beautiful flowers in great profusion. 
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Hyacinths and Narcissus in Pots. 

Hyacinthe, polyanthus and jonquils make a besutifal 
Sppearance during the winter In the house. Bulbs in- 
tended for blooming in the winter should be potted in 
October or November, and left out until it’ begios to 
freese, and then placed in a warm room. They will want 
cccastonally @ little water until they begin to grow; then 
they should have both alr and sun, and plenty of water 
from the saucers or pans beneath the pots. Those bulbs, 
as hyacinths, eto., which are designed to flower in lasses, 
should be placed in them towards the end of November, 
the glasses being first filled with rain-water, so that the 
Ddulbs may come in contact with it. Then put them ina 
dark place fur a few days, to promote the shooting of 
roots, after which they are to be exposed to the alr and 
sun. The water must be changed as often as It becomes 
impure, and never be allowed to freese. 


Skill of Japanese Gardeners. 

The botany of the island of Japan is more varied than 
that of any country of the same ares, as it comprises the 
flora of the tropics and of the antarctic regions. The 
Japanese posers the art of dwarfing and of mugnifying 
Vegetable prodacts in an extraordinary manner. A re- 
cent traveller states that he saw a plum tiee, a cherry 
tree and a fig tree growing in « small box, not more than 
six Inches long. the plum tree being in blossom ; while, on 
the other hand, cabbages are grown of such a size, that 
one {se much as aman can lift. The Japanese horticul- 
turists also have the power of concentrating the vigor of 
8 fruit-tree in @ single branch, which will thus bear blos- 
some and fruit much greater than the common size, 


Pompone Orysanthemums. 

The miniature or daisy flowered crysanthemums are 
yearly becoming greater favorites both in the garden and 
for the house, and we are glad of {t. We hope the taste 
for them will continue to extend. For pot culture the 
pompones are considered superior to any other kinds yet 
Introduced, and are easily propagated. Strong healthy 
cuttings should be used, placing each cutting singly ina 
Pot. The pots should be kept warm and molet. When 
well rooted they may be given more sun and air, and be 
Fe-potted into fourinch pots and treated as befure, keep- 
ing them rather close for ten days; this will promote 
their growth very materially. When well rooted they 
should be shifted for the last time Into « larger pot. 


Polygala. 

Common greenhouse plants, of which we should not 
care to have more than one. They require only common 
Sreenhouse treatment; but to prevent its being bushy, 
the plant must be checked while young, and the checking 
must be persevered in for some time. The flowers are 
purple and abundant. 


Sensitive Plant. 

‘This, though a native of the East and West Indies. and 
South America, is often successfully cultivated in New 
Bogland. There are several species. The flowers are pale 
Purple, contracting at night, and also when touched by 
the hand. 


Faxonis Pannatistipuls. 

A plant nearly allied to the passifinra. and blooming, 
very much like one. The plant will only do well trained 
to rafters; in fact, it is fit only for a conservatory. 
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The Housewife. 


Tooth-Powders. 

Prepared chalk, finely levigated, three drachms; Span- 
{sh soap, one drachm ; Florentine iris root, one drachm; 
carbonate of soda, one drachm. If the teeth are con- 
stantly brushed once or twice = day with this powder, 
they are kept free from tartar.—2. Powder of Krameria, 
two drachms; myrrh, in powder, one drachm ; camphor, 
four drachms; charcoal, one ounce; spirit of wine. ten 
minims. Rub the whole intoa fine powder.—3. Red bark 
and Armenian bole, ofesch half an ounce; powdered cin- 
mamon and bicarbonate of soda, of each, quarter of an 
ounce; oll ofclanamon, one or two drops; all In fine pow- 
der; mix. 


Apple Jelly. 

Cat in quartess six dosen good apples, take out all the 
cores, put them in pan, just cover them with cold 
water and place them on the fire. Let them boil until 
quite soft, then drain upon a sieve, catching the liquor in 
a basin, which passes through a clean jelly bag; weigh 
out one pound of sugar to every pint of liquor; boll the 
eager separately until it is almost candy, then mix the 
liquee with it, and boil, keeping it skimmed until the 
jelly falls fram the ekjmmer in thin sheets; then take it 
‘from the fire, put it into small jars, and let it stand » day 
anti] quite cold, then put paper over and put by till 
wanted. 





Conrpote of Peach. 

Pare half a dozen ripe peaches, and stew them very 
softly from eighteen to twenty minutes, keeping them 
often turned ina light syrup, made with five ounces of 
sugar and half a pint of water boiled together for ten 
minutes. Dish the fruit; reduce the syrup by quick 
Dolling, pour it over the peaches, and serve them hot for 
‘a second dish, or cold, for dessert. They should be quite 
aipe, and will be found delicious dressed thus. A little 
Jemon-juice may be added to the syrup, and the blanched 
tkernels of two or three peach or apricot stones. 


Hop Ale. 

Three quarters of 8 pound of the best hops to ten gal- 
Jons of water, and one pound of white sugar to each gal- 
Yon, boiled together for half an hour; then run it through 
a aleve into an open tub, to work for three, four, or five 
Gaya, « little barm being put toit se soon es cool; put 
the clear liquor into a berrel, and bung {t up; ina fort- 
night it will be ready to drink; in a week after put a few 
of the spent hops to float at the top of the berrel, when it 
{s to be stopped up. 


How to clean old Silver Coins. 

‘Take four ounces of polishers’ putty, four ounces of 
burnt hertehorn, and elght ounces of prepared chalk; 
mix them well together, and with this composition rub 
the colas, and in short time they will become, to all ap- 
pearance, equal to new. Or, wash them well with soap 
‘and water and a soft nail-brash; when dry, rub them 
with wash leather, or a soft brush used for cleaning plate, 
but not too roughly, or they may be injured. 


How to deteot Chalk in Milk. 

Dilute the milk with water, and set it aside for a few 
hours; the chalk, if there be any, will be found precipi- 
tated to the bottom, which may be sufficiently identified 
by its appearance and its effervescing with an acid. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Dried Herbs. 

‘All herbs which are to be dried should be washed, sep- 
arated and carefully picked over, then spread on eoarre 
paper, and kept in a room until perfectly dry. Those 
which are intended for cooking should be stripped from 
the stems and rubbed very fine; then put them in bottles, 
and cork tightly. Put those which are intended for me- 
dicinsl purposes into paper bags, and keep them ine dry 
place. 


Cherry Marmalade. 

Remove the stones and stalks from the cherries, and 
rub the cherries through a sieve; add to this result e lit- 
tle currant juice, say balfa pint to every three pounds of 
cherry; put the whole over the fire, atirring into it three- 
quarters of a pound of fine white sugar to every pound of 
the frait, and boil it until it becomes a thick jelly; pour 
it into jars or moulds. 


Hoarseness. 

Take one drachm of freshly-scraped horseradish root, 
to be infused with four ounces of water in a clore vessel 
for two hours, and made into a syrup with double ite 
quantity of vinegar. It is an improved remedy for hoarse- 
ness; a teaspoonful has often proved effectual. A few 
toaspoonsful, it is sald, have never been known to fail in 
removing hoarseness. 


Bitters. 

‘Take half an ounce of the yolk of fresh eggs, carefully 
separated from the white, half an ounce of gentlen root, 
one and a half drachm of Seville orange peel, and one 
pint of boiling water. Pour the water hot upon the sbove 
ingredients, and let them steep in it for two hours; then 
strain, and bottle for use. 


Italian Lemonade. 

Pare and press two dosen lemons, pour the juice on the 
peels, and let it remain on them all night; in the morn- 
ing add two pounds of loaf sugar, a quart of good sherry, 
and three quarts of bolling water. Mix well, add a quart 
of boiling milk, and strain it through a jelly-bag till clear. 





To detect Copper in Pickles or Green Tes. 
Put a few leaves of the tea, or some of the pickle, cut 
small, into» phial with two or three drachms of liquid 
ammonia, dilated with one half the quantity of water. 
Shake the phial, when, if the most minute portion of 
copper be preeent, the liquid will assume a fine blue color. 


Bites and Stings. 

Apply instantly with @ soft reg, most freely, spirits of 
hartehorn. The venom of stings being an acid, the alkali 
nullifies them. Fresh wood ashes, moistened with water, 
and made into a poultice, frequently renewed, is an ex- 
cellent substitute, or soda or ealeratus, all being alkalies. 


To seal Preserves. 

Beat the white of an egg; take good white paper, tissue 
is best, cut It the sise you require, and dip it in the egg, 
wetting both sides. Cover your jars or tumblers, care- 
fally preasing down the edges of the peper. When dry, 
it will be as tight as a drumheed. 





To destroy Worms in Garden Walks. 

Pour into the worm-holes a strong lye made of wood- 
shes, ime and water. Or, if more convenient, use for 
this purpose strong salt and water. 


Boses. 
Put some powdered charcoal around the roots of your 
roses. It will improve their color. 


THR HOUSEWHE. 


Tomato Oateup. 

As the time is here for enjoying this favorite sauce, 
the following is a very good recelpt for preparing it for 
fature table use:—To half a bushel of skinned tomatoes 
add one quart of good vinegar, one pound of salt, a quar. 
ter of a pound of black pepper, two ounces of African 
cayenne, a quarter of § pound of allspice, six good onions, 
one ounce of cloves, and two pounds of brown sugar. 
Boil this mass for three hours, constantly stirring It ta 
keep it from burning. When cool, strain it through » 
fine seive or coarse cloth, and bottle it for use. Many 
Persons omit the vinegar in this preparation. 


‘To make Grease Balls. 

Shave down half a pound of white sep, and mix it 
With three ounces of fullers’ earth powdered; then mix 
together three ounces of ox-gall and two ounces of sptrita 
of turpentine; with this molsten the soap and fullers’ 
earth till you havea stiff paste. Mix it thoroughly, and 
deat it well. Make it Into balls with your hands, and 
place the bails where they will dry slowly. To use it, 
scrape down a sufficiency, and spread it on the grease 
spot. Let it rest awhile; then brush it off, and ecrape 
‘and apply some more. A few applications will generally 
remove the grease. 





A good Blackberry Wine, 

To make a wine equal in value to port take ripe black- 
berries, prese the Juice from them, let {t stand thirty-six 
hours to ferment (lightly covered), and skim off whatever 
Fises to the top; then to every gallon of the juice add one 
quart of water and three pounds of sugar (brown will do); 
Jet it stand in an open vessel for twenty-four hours; akim 
and strain it, then barrel it. Let it stand eight or nine 
months, when it should be racked off, and bottled and 
corked close; age improves it. 

Ginger Lemonade. 

Boil twelve pounds and a half of lump sugar for twenty 
minutes in ten gallons of water; clear it with the whites 
of nix eggs. Bruise half a pound of common ginger, boll 
with the liquor, and then pour it upon ten lemons pared. 
When quite cold put it in acask, with two tablespoons- 
fal of yeast, the lemons sliced, and half am ounce of isin- 
glare. Bung up the cask the next day; it will be resdy 
in two weeks. 


Snake Bites. i 

Turpentine is said to bes sure cure for the bite of = 
snake. It should be put in a bottle, and the mouth be- 
{ng plaed over the spot, the liquid brought directly in 
contact with the wound by inverting the bottle, which 
should be held there until relief is obtained. A complete 
alleviation of pain has been known to ensue in jess than 
| quarter of an hour. An important discovery. 





Stye on the Eyelid. 

Put a teaspoonful of tea {na small bag; pour on it Just 
enough boiling water to moisten it; then put jt on the 
eye pretty warm. Keep it on all night, and in the morn- 
ing the stye will most Ukely be gone; if not, a second 
‘application is sure to remove it 


Cup Cake. 

Take twelve eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately, 
two cups of butter, four of sugar, one of sour milk, «ne 
teaspoonful of soda, five eups of floar; season with any- 
thing you choose, and beke in a slow oven. . 
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Boiling Potatoes. 

Let the potatoes Me in cold water six or eight hours be- 
fore boiling—twelve hours for very old ones 1s not too 
long. Then put them into bolling water a little salted, 
and the water should be kept at a moderate boll ¢til they 
are done, which should be tested with a fork; then pour 
Off the water, and let them stand in the pot till dry, 
Great care should be taken not to let them i ull a moment 
after they are done, as it will render them watery. An 
excellent plan to make potatoes mealy, is to turn them 
Into a cloth and slightly press them. The large potatoes 
should be put into the pot before smaller ones, that they 
may be equally done. It requires from forty to fifty 
minutes, New ones will take about half that time. 


Home-made Bunns. 

One and one-fourth cup of sugar, one-half Pint of new 
milk, one cup of yeast, one-half cup of butter, add four 
enough to make a thin batter, and let it rise. When suffi- 
cfently raised, add fruit, a tablespoonfal of lemon or rose- 
water, with flour enough to mix into a firm dough. Cut 
{nto rounds, place in pans, and when again ralsed, it is 
ready for baking. Soon after they are taken from the 
oven the tops should be moistened with a little milk and 
molasses. 

Relief for a Sprained Ankle, 

Wash the ankle very frequently with cold salt and 
water, which is far better than warm vinegar, or decoo 
tlons of herbs. Keep your foot as cool as possible to pre 
vent inflammation, and sit with it elevated on a bigh 
cushion. Live on very low diet, and take every day some 
cooling medicine—for instance, Epsom salts. By observ- 
ing these directions only, a sprained ankle has been cured 
in a fow days. 


Seed of small Fruit. 

Seve the seeds of the small fruits—strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, eto.—as they ripen, and sow them 
80 as to produce new and superior varieties. If you wish 
to produce earlier kinds, save seods that ripen first; if 
late kinds, those that ripen Jater. It is probable that 
fruit adapted to all localities can be best originated in the 
places designed for them. 

To get rid of Mosquitoes, - 

Mosquitoes, says somebody, Jove beef blood better 
they do any that flows in the velns of human kind. Just 
put a couple of generous pieces on plates near your bed 
at night, and you will sleep untroubled by these peste. 
In the morning you will find them fall and stupid with 
the beef blood, and the meat sucked as dry as a cork. 
Useful Receipt. 

The Selentific American advises the ladies, when they 
wish to wash fine and elegant colors, to boll some bran in 
rain water, and use the liquid cold. Nothing, it is sald, 
can equal it for cleaning cloth, and for revivifying effects 
‘upon colors. Try it, ladies. 


Chloric Ether. 

Chlorie ether is made by mixing one part of chloroform 
with aix parts of rectified alcoholic spirita. It is excellent 
for outward applications in neuralgia and toothache, 


A good Baking-Powder. 

A good baking-powder is composed of nine ounces of bi- 
carbonate of soda, eight ounces of tartaric acid, and ten 
ounces of rice or fine wheat flour, 
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Curions Matters. 


Singular Preservation of a Child. 

‘The late English papers tell a story of a remarkable 
character, to the following effect :—In one of the interior 
towns of England two gentlemen, on an exploring expedi- 
tion, were peering down a well, said to be a hundred feet 
deep, when one of them distinguished the voice of a child 
in distress. After satisfying themselves that there was 
indeed some one in the well, they procured ald, and a 
boy, stimulated by the promise of a handsome reward, 
consented to descend, and was lowered to the bottom. 
He found there a living child of a few months old, who 
was brought to the surface, and found not to be seriously 
injured, though nearly famished for want of food. A 
young woman of the neighborhood is suspected of having 
lowered this child by a cord to the bottom of the well, 
and left it there to perish. It is thought that it had been 
there for nearly two days when it was discovered. 


A Church-going Dog. 

‘They boast ofa remarkable dog down fn Alabama. He 
is.» emall dog, but for three years, with only three or four 
exceptions, rain or shine, hot or cold, with company or 
without, he has not failed to attend divine service every 
Sabbath at the neighboring church. He seems to know 
instinctively when the time comes. It happened once 
that the dog had gone in the early part of the week to 
spend a few days at a house some miles from home. 
‘When Saturday evening came, however, he went home, 
and as usual on the next morning presented himeelf at 
church. It makes no difference whether any of the fami- 
ly go to church or not, he is always at his post. More- 
over, when there he behaves himrelf as a good dog should. 
He stations himself near the door, and if any profane hog 
or eow comes rambling too near, he as nolsclessly 2s pos- 
sible drives them away. 








An anxious Applicant. 

Recently a gentleman rushed into the police office in 
London, in great perturbation of spirits, desiring the ald 
of « detective in recovering two bank notes. one of £100, 
and one of £20. He stated, that while standing at the 
counter of a bank, they were snatched from before him, 
and that he could form no opinion as to whom the robber 
was. He was confident, however, that the notes must 
eave been taken from his hand. Just as he was leaving 
the office, in a rather dejected state of mind, one of the 
officers saw that he carried an umbrella, and asked him 
if he had looked inside that. The victim of the robbery 
lsuged In derision, but concluded to look, and there the 
money was indeed found. The heart of the finder grew 
Hight, and he rewarded the astute official with £5 of the 
recovered treasure. 


A curious old Cannon. 

‘The citizens of Brockport, Ill., have clubbed their funds 
‘and purchased an old cannon to be used for firing salutes 
on public occasions, and by political parties to celebrate 
their victories. The Brockport Republican gives its his- 
tory :—It was cast at a government areenal of Prussia at 
Berlin; was taken from the Prussians by the English 
@uring « battle in the year 1778; was subsequently taken 
from the English by the Americans during the war of 
‘1812. It is 10} feet long, has a 4} loch bore, carries a 12 
pound ball, and requires 24 pounds of powder te charge 
it to its proper capacity. The gun weighs -over 2000 
pounds, aside from the carriage, which weighs as much 
more. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Btrange Accident. 

Avery singular aceldent, anatomically considered, oc- 
curred lately in Otsego county, New York. A little child 
five or stx years old, while at play, fell in such manner as 
to strike the larynx, or upper part of the windptpe, upon 
the upper edge of the rocker of a smalt chair with such 
force as to break through the larynx, though the skin 
was not wounded; and aXhough she did not at firet seem 
much hurt, yet she began to cry, and the afr came rush- 
ing out with fearful rapidity—and as there was no exter- 
nal opening, ft passed into the cellular textare and was 
driven on under the skin, obliterating every nataral fea- 
ture of her countenance, elosmg her eyes, elevating the 
scalp, and then passing down, nearly serrounded the 
chest and upper abdominal integuments. Relief, how- 
ever, was eventually afforded by physicians, and the child 
is now out of danger. 


Singular Precocity. 

To 1791 a child was born at Lubeck named Henri Hein- 
ekem, whose precocity was miraculous. At ten months 
Of age he apokedistinctly, at twelve learnt the Pentateuch 
by rote, and at fourteen months was perfectly acquainted 
with the Old and New Testament. At two years of age 
he was as familiar with ancient history as the most eru- 
dite authors of antiquity. Sanson and Danville only 
could compete with him in geographical knowledge; 
Chero would have thought him an “alter ego,” on hear- 
ing him converre in Latin; aud in the modern languages 
he was equally proficient. This wonderful child wae un- 
fortunately carried off in his fourth year. According to & 
popular proverb, ‘' the sword wore out the sheath.” 


A Monomanise. 

A few weeks ago su eccentric ofd man died fn Clere- 
land, and upon bis deathbed he told his son-in-law, = 
resident of Erie, that in a certaid place on Seranton’s 
Fits a large sum of money was buried. He minutely 
described the spot, but did not tell who buried the trea- 
sore, or why ft was buried. The son-in-law, at last a0- 
counts, has been digging for the money for several nights, 
asolated by several able-bodied men. He has found no 
money yet, but is sanguine of success, and will continue 
to dig. Hie friends regard him as am eligible candidate 
for some retired lumatic asylum, bat he does not heed 
them. He says the old man would bave told who buried 
the money had he lived s few moments longer, and feele 
confident that he will yet recover it. 


Ornithological Curiosity. 

A Rowen journal relates « curions inekient—One of the 
imbabitants of Sainneviile, near thet city, possesses o 
Jarge cat, which for some time was in the habit of attack- 
ing the nests of swallows beneath theeornice, and devour. 
ing the birds. A few days ago rhe was barking in the 
sun in the open air, when a number of swallows, uttering 
piercing cries, attacked her, striking ber with their beaks. 
The cat at first endeavored to catch some of them, but 
falled, and at last was forced to retreat, so violent was the 
attack of ber irritated assailants. 


Singular Cause of Death. 

‘A young bey died in Newburyport « few days since 
from Internal inflammstion, and a post mortem examine- 
tion preved that he had swallowed the hull of an cat or 
some grain, which, lodging im the ttestines, had gathered 
matter and caused death. Bute short time before bh 
had swallowed a cent, frem whieh no injury resulted. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A Convention of Toads. 

‘A gentleman who observed the sight states, that about 
ten days ago, along one of the main roads near Forge Vil- 
lage, in Westford, Conn., he observed the most marvel- 
lous collection of toads he ever witnessed or beard of. In 
the road, for as many as a hundred rods, the ground was 
80 covered with them that one could not put his hand 
down without putting it apon a toad. An estimate was 
made, and it determined that there were at least as many 
‘as twelve toads to the square foot. The sides of the road 
and field were not examined, but for the distance we have 
named there were toads innumerable. Another fact not 
a little singular is, that they were all apparently the same 
sise—being about half an inch high, or in length, and in 
color and appearsace seemed to be precisely alike, and all 
were sprightly, and seemed as if very much st home. 
‘The question is, where did they come from? 

Ourious. 

The discovery of a “ perfect mine of antique art treas- 
‘ures’ in some mounds outside the old Armeno-Assyrian 
city of Van is described in several of our foreign ex- 
changes. A couple of pearants were engaged in digging 
out some loose stones from the mounds in question, when 
they came, first upon one, and then a second bronse 
Plate, thickly embeesed with cunelform inscriptions, in- 
terspersed with rude, angular figures of men and animals. 
The pasha then despatched a party of explorers to the 
mounds, and the result of few days’ search was the dis- 
‘covery of @ splendid bronze human-beeded boll, about 
three-quarters lif sise,a large winged eagle, and two elab- 
rately carved serpents, all in the purest bronse. 
Mathematical Prodigy. 

They have a mathematical wonder at San Francisco, in 
the person of a gardener employed by a gentleman of that 
city. Without having enjoyed any of the ordinary ad- 
vantsges of education, he is able, with scarcely a mo- 
ment’s reflection, to answer correctly difficult problems 
extending into the most distant calouletions. Take, for 
instance, a given sum, say $1360; require the interest 
compounded for seventy-nine years, at 8 7-8 per cent. per 
month. He will immediately give the answer, and slower 
computers will find, after elaborate figoring, that he is 
absolutely correct. The ordinary results of multiplica- 
thon, subtraction and divislon, he attains by intuition, no 
matter how complicated the sum. 


Curious Violation of Law. 

‘The Tribunal of Soissons, In France, has just condemn- 
ed a farmer of Acy, near that town, for s singular offence 
against the game laws. It appears that recently the 
man, when rolling a field, found a hare caught by the 
roller, and picked it up in the presence of several persons. 
Afterward, thinking he had fofringed the law, he threw 
the hare into a field. The tribunal decided that the 
offence of Illegally killing game was proved, and con- 
demned the man to pay a fine of fifty frances. 





Singular Will. 

A person of Florence, just deceased, has left a singular 
will. It declares that the greater part of his fortane 
shall go to the man with the largest hump on his back in 
‘ll Tuscany, and the persons entrusted with selecting 
him shall be twelve hunchbacks! To compensate the 
latter for their trouble, he directs that, in addition to 
travelling expenses, each shall be presented with a gold 
medal bearing the effigy of sop, their prototype. 
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Singular Case. 

Thirteen years ago a Mr. Whitehesd, now of Clinton, 
O. W., bat then living in Scotland, had the misfortune 
to runa needle into his heel, which broke, leaving the 
point-half so firmly fixed therein as to baffle the efforts of 
8 physician to withdraw it. He continued lame for some 
time, but eventually all pain left him, and he felt no in- 
convenience from the intruder until last month, when he 
experienced a sharp pain in his side under the arm-pit, 
which so annoyed him, that he had the spot examined by 
Mrs. W., who, after a little effort, succeeded in dislodging 
with her unaided fingers the identical piece of needle 
which had so baffled the doctor, armed and aided as he 
was with bis probes and lances, so many years before. 
Not Inquisitive. 

The Paris (Ky.) Citizen has fund a woman who is not 
inquisitive. She hes not seen the market-house for thirty- 
five years, although she lives within two squares of it; 
and she has never seen the railroad, and has no curiosity 
to see it. She says she did get a glimpse of the cars once 
from the street in front of her house as they passed over 
the bridge, but she “ pid no attention to them.” She 
has not been to church for forty years, and the reason she 
gives is, that people now-a-days go to church to look at 
each other's fine clothes and show their own, whereas 
when she was young they went there to pray and hear 
preaching. 


A queer Nobleman. 

‘There lately died at Milena nobleman named Calde- 
vara, who left his whole fortane, amounting to six mil- 
lions of france, as 8 legacy to the principal hospital af 
Milan. His favorite maxim was evidently s reversal of 
the old adage, ‘A fat kitchen makes a lean will;” for 
his sole food had for many years conslted of half-starved 
rabbits. About a handred of these animals were discoy- 
ered running wild about the house in which he died. 





An odd Lawsuit. 

‘A novel suit has been brought in Casenovia, Michigan, 
against a resident for obstrocting the plaintiff's view of 
Cazenovia Lake, by planting willow trees on the shore of 
the lake, The defendant's residence is on the lake shore, 
and he has built out into the natural waters by filling in 
with earth and planting ree, which the plaintiff con- 
tends he has no right todo. Much interest is felt in the 
result. 


Learned Dog. 

“Leo,” a favorite Newfoundland dog, owned by Cyrus 
Robinson & Sons, of East Concord, N. H., died a few days 
since. His acquiring powers were of an order seldom 
found in the canine race, and his death seems worthy of 
mention. He would go, day after day, about one-third 
of mile, and return with a pail of milk, with more regu- 
larity and faithfalness than many boys; also go to and 
from the post-office with letters, and perform many other 
similar services. 


Remarkable Family. 

According to the census returns, says the New Bedford 
Mercury, there is now residing in the north part of the 
city a family consisting of fourteen persons. The father 
of the family is 45 years of age, the mother 41, and their 
twelve children, all of the same parentage, are from 1 to 
21 years of age, all of them remarkable for their quick 
intelligence. There has been no death nor sickness in 
the family. 


Editor's Dable. 
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PRESENTIMENT. 

A strange case of presentiment is recorded at 
Cambridge Valley, N. ¥., by the Register of 
that place, as having recently occurred. A little 
boy of thirteen, aon of Mr. Calver, had made 
arrangements to attend a balloon ascension at 
Saratoga, but his mother, having dreamed that 
her littleson had suddenly died, had fears that 
he might meet with some accident in the crowd, 
and would not permit his attendance. By way 
of compensation, she permitted him to go berry- 
ing in the fields with some other children. He 
fell into a pond before his return, the same after- 
noon, and was drowned! How strongly this re- 
calls to mind Leigh Hunt’s poem of “ The Inev- 
itable,” in which a man, afraid of death in a par- 
ticular locality, wishes Solomon, the “Lord of 
the Magic Ring,” to send him, by his magic 
power, elsewhere. He does so, and the man is 
killed in the removal. Shelley has an idea, too, 
of a soldier in battle, standing in a particular 
spot, seeing a shell approaching, springing six 
feet away to escape it, and landing in the very 
spot where one of the fragments of the shell 
strikes and blows him to pieces. Scott tells a 
story of a fisherman of whom it was predicted 
that he would be drowned on acertain day. His 
wife kept him at home, but he was taken with a 
fit and drowned by falling forward with his face 
in a basin of water in which he was washing. 

_—_—_— ooo 

Iuportant, 1¥ True.—A bald-headed gen- 
tleman in England has realized a beautiful crop 
of down, which bids fair to become hair, if it 
continues to grow, from the application of plaster 
of Paris, for the purpose of taking a cast of his 
features. The artist, a well-known maker of 
busts, vouches for the tact. 


“+2 __ 

A precocious CaiLp.—The heir of Spain, 
the Prince of the Astarias, has made his appear- 
ance in public life, at the mature age of two and 
@ half years. 


——+<- = + ___—_. 
Honearian Patriors.—It is reported that 
Koseuth, Teleki and Klapka are somewhere in 
Switzerland, conspiring against Austria. 
+--+ ___. 
A cance Mart.—A recent overland mail 
stage left San Francisco with 6902 letters. 





A BISHOP IW A FIX. 

An Episcopal bishop, well known and well be- 
loved in New York, had occasion, a short time 
since, to hold confirmation in a church in West- 
chester county, N. Y. Not knowing the exact 
locality of the building, he hailed some one by 
the way, and inquiring for Mr. D——’s church, 
received his directions, and rode on. Arrived, 
he alighted, and not readily finding the usual 
robing-room, inquired : “ Where's your vestry 1” 
“ There is none in the church,” was the reply. 
The bishop shrugged his shoulders, and retiring 
as modestly as was possible to the extreme cor- 
ner of the church, doffed his outer habiliments, 
and loosening the carefully tied bundle, drew 
forth its contents, and prepared to array himself 
in the apostolic lawn. A suppressed sign of 
astonishment, on the part of the congregation, 
arrested his attention, and in the moment’s 
pause, some one stepped up in evident contusion, 
with the remark: “There must be some mis- 
take here, sir.” ‘“ Why,” rejoined the bishop, 
“isn’t this Mr. D——’s church? I appointed 
to hold confirmation here to-day.” ‘“ Well, sir, 
there’s another Mr. D——, just beyond here, 
that keeps sn Episcopal church ; perhaps that’s 
where you mean?” The bundle of canonical, 
and the bishop with it, were seen leaving. 





Scisxzirio Discovery.—Professor Ehren- 
berg has examined, with great care, some speci- 
mens of snow, earth and rock, brought from the 
summit of Mount Bianc, in which he has beer 
able to determine the existence of eighty-five 
forms of organic life. 

+ > —___—— 

Justiex ror Hien axnp Low.—According 
to the Russian criminal returns for 1858, among 
the convicts were 23 hereditary nobles, 39 enjoy- 
ing personal nobility, and 22 ecclesiastics. 





A Bap Mortivz.—A woman in Baltimore 
committed suicide a few days since, because ene 
of her daughters married a poor but honest 
young man. \ 

———_+ <2 + 
Horsxs.—The last Springfield Horse-Show was 
the most brilliant exhibition of the kind ever 
opened in New England. 
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AMERICAN TACT AND ENERGY. 

No one, who has mixed much with business 
men the world over, can have failed to be im- 
pressed with the superior energy, tact, mental 
rapidity and decision of the mercantile class in 
this country. They have all the qualities that 
command success, coupled with high honor, and 
there is no body of men whose manners are more 
refined or agreeable. But we do not propose to 
write a dull essay, but simply to make a state- 
ment of curious facts illustrative of our 
proposition. 

Not long since, a merchant of this city found 
that a French Jow, who had been doing business 
in San Francisco, had taken French leave, owing 
him some seven thousand dollars for goods 
shipped to California, while he had “ stuck” 
another merchant of this city to the extent of 
fifteen thousand dollars. It was known, or sus- 
pected, that the swindler had gone back to Paris. 
Our merchant accordingly wrote to the prefect 
of police, stating the circamstances, and giving a 
pen-and-ink portrait of the fugitive. He de- 
ascribed him as a man of middle height, with a 
stoop, restless eyes, a partially bald head, a 
hooked nose, and a peculiar wart on his fore- 
head. In due time he received a letter, saying 
that an individual answering the description had 
been “spotted.” Our Bostonian received this 
letter on a Monday; the next Wednesday found 
him on board a Cunard steamer for Liverpool, 
furnished with credentials from the Governor of 
Massachusetts bearing the State seal, a general 
letter from the Mayor of Boston, with the city 
seal, and various other letters and documents. 
Arriving in Liverpool on Sunday, he saw the 
lions, visited some friends, and the next morning 
was enroute for London on an express train. 
The next day he had an interview with Mr. 
Dallas, was appointed bearer of despatches to 
our minister in Paris, saw the Tower, Weetmin- 
ster Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, the 
queen’s stables, and various other noted things, 
and was off the next morning for Paris as fast 
as steam could carry him. In Paris, he found 
that the bird had flown; but, in company with 
an officer, he tracked him to Strasburg, where all 
traces of him were, for the time being, lost. 
Strolling about;the streets rather disconsolately 
with the French officer, our Bostonian saw a 
case of photographs over the way, and crossed 
the street to look at it. Among the interesting 
countenances on exhibition, was that of the very 
man he was in pursuit of. Through the photo- 
grapher, his whereabouts and the agsumed name 
he went by, were discovered. To make a long 
story short, the absconding debtor was sued, and 


ry 
a judgment obtained against him. He appealed, 
and the next court reversed the decision. The 
plaintiff took it up to the highest tribunal, and 
the decision of the first court was re-affirmed. 
The defendant, however, had contrived to alien- 
ate his property ; and here was another apparent 
block in the game. However, our townsman 
discovered that the Jew had just shipped a large 
cargo of goods for California, and he obtained, 
by a decree of court, possession of the bills of 
lading, which of course gave him the control of 
the property, so that his agent in San Francisco 
laid claim to the cargo, and the Boston creditors 
finally succeeded in getting fifty cents on the 
dollar. Our adventurous merchant returned to 
this city after an absence from home of only six 
weeks, during which he had scen Liverpool, 
London and Paris, made a brief visit to Ger- 
many, successfully carried a case through three 
courts of law, visited several manufactories con- 
nected with his branch of business, and secured 
three lucrative agencies. We have abbreviated 
the narrative of many interesting details, but the 
main facts are, we believe, correctly stated. The 
hero of the adventure seems to think nothing of 
his exploit, and to look at it simply as an ordi- 
nary business transaction; bat it strikes us as 
quite a romantic episode in the current of mer- 
cantile life, and as a felicitous example of the 
promptitude and energy of our people. 
ee 
Tae Moow’s Arrroaca.—Astronomers tell 
us that the moon is approaching the earth, but at 
the rate of less than one inch yearly. If she 
keeps on at this rate, we shall be able to discover 
whether she is made of green checse or not—if 
we live long enough ! 
rr 
A Cuuncn-corn.—A lady going to church 
on Ash Wednesday, finding her seat already oc- 
cupied, requested the pew-owner to remember 
that although it was Ash Wednesday, the pew 
was not lent. . 
orn 
Pexitence.—A penitent man should be for- 
given ; but, unless you can insure the removal 
of the mental taint, it does not follow that he is 
fit for safe intimacy. 
+202 + —___——_. 
Monancus axp Women.—Men pay tribute 
to monarchs; but women make monarchs pay 
tribute to them. 
+ 2-2 + 
Tus Brain.—The brain is the twenty-eighth 
part of the human body, but in a horse but the 
four hundredth. 
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AN AWFUL SORNE. 

We rarely meet in the pages of romance s 
scene more thrilling than that described by a cor- 
respondent of the Missouri Democrat, writing 
from Barclay’s Fort, New Mexico. One cannot 
read the narrative without a thrill of terror. 
Four Mexicans, with a herd of cattle, were sur 
rounded by fire while in a valley in the moun- 
tains, The long droaght had rendered the rub- 
bish and undergrowth below as dry as tinder, and 
the flames licked them up with fearful rapidity, 
and. springing upward, caught the pine leaves 
above, glossy with rosin, and then leaping from 
tree to tree, formed a hillow of fire awful to bey 
hold. The affiighted herd, bellowing with fear, 
dashed through the flames, the most of them 
escaping badly burned, buteome perished. Two 
of the herders attempted to follow them; but a 
few steps only were taken, when their nerves be- 
came coutracted with the intense heat, their 
limbs refused to perform their office, and they 
sank shrieking on a bed of fire, never more to 
rise. ‘Their comrades dashed wildly from side 
to sido, already suffering in anticipation the 
agonies of a denth too fearful to think of, when 
a huge rock barred their way, and thoy saw with 
@ thrill of joy that a small spring of water 
gushed out at its foot. Everything combustible 
was removed, until the increasing heat forced 
them to desist ; then inserting some dry branches 
in the crevices of the rock above the spring, they 
saturated their blankets with water and spread 
them ont upon them, and seating themselves un- 
der their shelter, continued to apply the water 
as fast as the scanty supply permitted. Ashes, 
coals and burning teaches fell thickly around 
them, and their hopes fluctuated rapidly between 
hope and despair, as their chances of escape in- 
creased or diminished. Moments seemed length- 
ened into hours, and doubtless more than the 
agonies of death were passed by’these poor herd- 
ers, cre hope ripened into certainty, and they 
knew that they were indeed saved as brands from 
the burning. 





Last Toovants.—Be assured, whatever you 
may think now, when you come to a deathbed, 
you will think yon have given yourself up too 
much to pleasures, and other worldly pursuits. 

————_2-2 + ____. 

A nseautiru, THoucnt.—Life is a silver 
cord twisted with a thousand strings that part 
asunder, if one be broken. 





Inrettectoa, Coirors.—The man who 
has the most intellectual resources, is most free 
from low temptations. 
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THE STEREOSOOPE. 

One of the moet interesting effects of the stere- 
oscope is that which has been produced by Mr. 
De la Rue, who hes contrived the means of giv- 
ing apparent rotundity to the surface of the 
moon, as viewed through a powerful telescope. 
The disk of the full moon, however magnified, 
presents, as is well known, the appearance of a 
fiat surface, with the lights and shadows marked 
seemingly on a plane; owing to the great dis- 
tance of that luminary, whether it be looked at 
with one eye or with the other, therefore it seems 
moved beyond the operation of the ordinary 
course of stereoscopic effects. Nevertheless, 
photographs of the moon have been taken, 
which, when placed in the stereoscope, combine 
to form a solid-looking globe, on which all the 
lights and shadows are distinctly and beautifully 
delineated. This effect is produced by taking 
the photographs at different periods of the year, 
when there is a slight variation in the direction 
of the moon’s face to the earth, and by combin- 
ing these separate photographs into one image in 
the stereoscope, the form of the moon appears as 
convex as the surface of an artificial globe. 
There is also another arrangement by which the 
appearance of solidity is communicated to a 
single image formed on a screen of ground glass. 
The screen has a black back, and is placed in 
the focus of a lens in an ordinary camera ob- 
scura, wherein the image may be seen by looking 
down upon it. The particles of the roughened 
glass reflect to each eye different parts of the 
image focussed on the screen, and by this means 
a similar effect is produced as when two dissim- 
ilar pictares are looked at through a stereoscopic 


instrament. 
_———————— 


A Tuovucur For tHE Younc.—Costly ap- 
paratus and splendid cabinets, says Daniel Web- 
ster, have no magical power to make scholars. 
Inall circumstances, as a man is, under God, the 
master of his own fortune, 60 is he the maker of 
his own mind. 

ce 

Sieger anv Lirz.—We sleep, but the loom 
of life never stops; and the pattern which was 
weaving when the sun went down, is weaving 
when it rises to-morrow, 


Success any Harringss.—Lord Clarendon 
attributed success and happiness in life, to asso- 
ciating with persons more learned and virtuous 


than ourselves. ° 
rr 


Cause or Crime.—The real cause for a 
great deal of crime may be traced to the habit 
of a.foolish expenditure of money in early days. 
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THE GUILLOTINE. 

This terrible instrament, which casts such a 
dark and bloody shadow over the period of the 
French Revolution, is generally supposed to 
have been invented by Dr. Joseph Ignatius 
Gnillotin, a French physician, born at Saintes, 
in 1738, and it is also believed that the doctor 
suffered death by the contrivance which bears his 
name. But these are both popular errors. Guil- 
lotin died quietly in his bed at Paris, in 1814, up 
to which time he was in the enjoyment of a lu- 
crative professional practice. He certainly, 
however, claimed the invention, the plan of 
which he submitted to the French National 
Assembly, of which he was a member, on the 
first of December, 1789, declaring, in words that 
have become historieal: “With my machine, I 
sever your head in the twinkling of an eye, with- 
out subjecting you to pain.” 

But the mannaja, a precisely similar machine, 
was used in Italy certainly as early as the 16th 
centary. Inthe year 1507, Demetri Justiniani 
was put to death in this way, at Genoa, for fo- 
menting a popular sedition. An engraving of 
1550 and another of 1553 represent the instru- 
ment. Morton, regent of Scotland, imported 
it into Edinburgh towards the close of the 16th 
eentary, and Tennant, who saw it in the latter 
part of the last century, describes it as follows: 
“It is a machine about ten feet high, having the 
shape of a painter's easel. Four feet from the 
base is a croas piece on which the victim rests 
his head, which is kept in place by a transverse 
bar placed above it. The interior faces of the 
uprights are furnished with grooves, in which is 
adjasted a very sharp axe, the upper part loaded 
with a heavy mass of lead. This mass isheld at 
the top of the frame by a bolt, kept in place by 
means of a cord; the executioner cutting the 
cord, the axe falls and severs the victim’s head.” 
Sir Walter Scott, in his History of Scotland, 
gives a similar description. We believe the re- 
gent, with grim facetiousness, gave the title of 
the Maiden to this instrument of death. 

This instrument was probably introduced into 
France after the early Italian wars. We find it 
employed at Toulouse, in 1632, for the execution 
of the Duke of Montmorency. “In this coun- 
try,” says Puységur, “they make use of an 
axe, which is between two beams of wood; and 
when the head is placed on the block, the cord is 
loosed, it descends and separates the head from 
the body.” ; 

Certainly this instrament is an improvement 
on the system of maruxl decapitation, for, in 
using the sword and axe, the executioner, either 
from nervousness or want of ekill, often terribly 
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wounded and tortured the victim of the law be- 
fore dealing the coup de grace. “ If it is done, 
when it is done, then it were well it were done 
quickly,” and surely. The guillotine is still 
used by the French government, while in some 
parts of Germany, the sword is still retained as 
the instrament of official death. 
2-2 


Tue Acz or Gotp.—A statement was lately 
presented to the Statistical Congress in England, 
by the delegates from Australia, in reference to 
the gold production of Australia proper, and of 
Tasmania and New Zealand. The details were 
somewhat voluminous, but the summing up 
made the yield of gold, from 1851 to the close 
of 1859, £101,371,828, or over five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. The American gold regions 
have yielded even more than this, since the Cal- 
ifornia gold discoveries of 1848, and in round 
numbers it may be stated that in twelve years the 
addition to the world’s stock of gold exceeds 
one thousand millions of dollars. 





A PuiLosopnEr’s Extuvsiasm.— When Dr. 
Hutton, the founder of the Huttonian theory, 
first observed in Glentilt veins of red granite 
traversing the black micaceous schist, he uttered 
a shout of exultation, which his guides ascribed 
to nothing less important than the discovery of a 
vein of gold or silver. 

on 

CHaxcetton Coxr.—Ex-Chancellor Coke, 
of Louisiana, is dead. He commenced the prac- 
tice of the law nearly forty years ago, in Mis- 
siseippi, and arrived at a high eminence in his 
profession early, and was rewarded by his fellow- 
citizens with public stations of honor and trust. 

es 

A Truism.—No girl is fit to be married till 
she is thoroughly acquainted with the mysteries 
of the culinary art, even if she ia not called upon 
to practise them. The torch of wedded love is 
kindled by the kitchen fire. 





A Rexic.—We saw, the other day, a mahog- 
any bootjack which had belonged to Napoleon L 
It showed that the emperor sometimes “ put his 
foot in it.” 





Give Tae Devir ais Dox.—Certainly ; bat 
it is better to have no dealings with the devil, 
and then there will be nothing due him. 

+2 + 

Coxunprum.—Why is a bad picture like 

weak teat Because it is not well drawn. 
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DEBADFUL ACCIDENTS. 
Barthelemy, the French poet, in his famous 
ode to America, says : 
“Dauntless in danger, strangers all to fear, 

‘The sons of freedem push their high career, 

A thousand steamboats, plough their furrows free 

Over ginat rivers rushing to the ses: 

A crash—a shock—one gallant bost is gone— 

But the next thunders, ail unheeding, on.” 
This is poetry and truth, but the fact is far from 
creditable. The firmness which confronts inev- 
itable danger, is bravery—the impulse which 
courts destruction is suicidal rashness. No think- 
ing man can close his eyes to the alarming fact 
that, as a people,.the Americans entertain a cul- 
pable disregard of life. An awfyl steamboat 
catastrophe, by which perhaps sixty lives are 
lost, creates an impression that, beyond the circle 
of the friends of the sufferers, lasts hardly longer 
than a week. A steamboat, overloaded, with a 
cargo badly stowed, and a high-pressure engine, 
passes heedleas over a spot where another equally 
preciously-freighted boat has found a billowy 
tomb, without a thought of the horrid catastro- 
phe. A dozen human beings are hurled into 
eternity by the crumbling of an ill-constructed 
warehouse, and in the very next street, perhaps, 
another constraction is continued with the same 
murderous thrift of material. The laws, those 
reflexes of public sentiment, are culpably lax as 
regards the preservation of life. Were they 
more severe, the press would teem with fewer so- 
called accidents. Carelessmess is contagious, and 
were the criminal neglect which is now termed 
carelessness, visited with severe punishment, we 
should have more careful railroad conductors, 
more careful steamboat captains and engineers, 
and more careful apothecaries than we have at 
present. How seldom do we hear of a railroad 
or steamboat accident in Great Britain! Yet 
England is covered with a net-work of iron rail, 
and the Thames with thousands of steamers. 
The reason is that the employees of corporations 
there answer with their lives, for the lives of those 
committed to their charge. The gallows and the 
transport-ship are sevcre but sure correctors of 
carelessness. The fault, however, of inadequate 
legislation, lies, in a country like ours, with the 
people and not the judicature. Here the people 
are the law-givers, and were public opmion more 
emphatic and unanimous, the lax legislation we 
have referred to could not exist It may be, 
also, that blame rests npon the press, for not fal- 
filling its duty—for not faithfully echoing and 
recording public sentiment. Were the press true 
to iteelf and its great constimency, every sin of 
Omission and commission would be duly signal- 
ized and gibbetted. There are a few papers in 
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our midst, which do their duty as sentinels, faith- 
fully and well, and these are generally well- 
sustained. If their example were universally 
followed, the interests of the community, their 
lives and property, would be adequately protected, 
although the “ dreadful accident department” of 
that same press might suffer in consequence. 





SILVER AND GOLD THRBAD. 

Among the European artisans, silver is gen- 
erally the basis of what is called gold thread, 
and the silver in greatest favor with wire-drawers 
is extracted from lead. So great is the tenacity 
of even the finest size, that a piece of wire twelve 
inches long will bear twelve ounces in weight. 
Preparatory to spinning round the silk, the wire 
is flattened. The flattening machine consists of 
only two rollers for it to pass between, the one 
being about ten, and the other about four inches 
in diameter, and about two inches wide, slightly 
convex on the face. The wire so flattened is 
wound on small bobbins, which are placed on 
the edge of cireular rings, attached to a bar over 
aspinning frame. On the front of the frame, 
twelve inchos from the floor, are bobbins of silk, 
the threads of which ascend and pass through the 
centre of the ring to which the reel with wire is 
fixed. The whole is set in motion, and while the 
thread is being twisted, the ring with the wire re- 
volves round the thread in the opposite direction, 
and thirty or forty threads are plaited at once. 
In its new form, though only gold is seen, prob- 
ably nine-tenths of its bulk is silk, while of the 
remaining one-enth only one-fiftieth part is gold ; 
thus by labor and ingenuity, a gold thread is 
formed, of which only one part in five hundred 
is gold. 

A oraxp InsrRuUMENT.—An organ has been 
constructed at Vienna for the Sultan, which is 
the great wonder of the day. It cost 14,000 
florins, and is a complete orchestra of fifty mu- 
aicians, being equal to them in power and expres- 
sion. There is a great rush to see it. 








ConcENIALITY.—The sweetest and most sat- 
isfactory connections in life are those formed 
between persons of congenial minds, equally 
linked together by the conformity of their virtues, 


and by the ties of esteem. 
re 


Reasox.—A vigorous writer hes said: “He 
that will not reason is a bigot; he that cannot 
reason is a fool; and he that dare not reason is 


aslave.” 
or 


Kixpnsss.—Kindness is the ornament of 
man, as it is the chief glory of woman. 
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CHARAOCTERISTIOS OF GREAT MEN. 

Tasso’s conversation was neither gay nor bril- 
Haat.—Dante was either taciturn or satirical.— 
Butler was sullen or biting.—Gray seldom talked 
or smiled.—Hogarth and Swift were very absent- 
minded in company.—Milton was unsociable and 
even irritagle when pressed into conversation.— 
Kirwin, though copious and eloquent in public 
address, was meagre and dall in colloquial dis- 
course.— Virgil was heavy in conversation.—La 
Fontaine appeared heavy, coarse and stupid ; he 
could not speak and describe what he had just 
seen; bat when he wrote he was the model of 
poetry.—Chaucer’s silence was more agreeable 
than his conversation—Dryden’s conversation 
was slow and dull, his hamors saturnine and re- 
served.—Descartes was silent in mixed company. 
—Corneille, in conversation, was so insipid that 
he never failed of wearying. He did not even 
speak correctly that language of which he was 
such a master.—Ben Jonson used to sit silent 
in company and imbibe Ais wine and their humors. 
—Southey was stiff, sedate, and wrapped up in 
asceticism.— Addison was good company with his 
intimate friends, but in mixed company was re- 
served and silent.—Junius was se modest that he 
could scarcely speak upon the most common sab- 
jects without a suffusion of blushes.—Fox, in 
conversation, never flagged, his animation and 
variety were inexhaustible—Dr. Bently was 
loquacious.—Grotius was very talkative.—Gold- 
smith wrote like an angel, and “talked like poor 
Poll.”—Burke was eminently entertaining, en- 
thusiastic and interesting in conversation.—Cur- 
ran was a convivial deity, he soared into every 
region and was at home in all.—Dr. Birch 
dreaded a pen as he did a torpedo ; but he could 
talk like running water.—Dr. Johnson wrote 
monotonously and ponderously, but in conversa- 
tion his words were close and sinewy ; and if his 
pistol missed fire, he knocked down his antago- 
nist with the butt end of it.—Coleridge, in con- 
versation, was full of acuteness and originality. 
—Leigh Hant hes been well termed the philoso- 
pher of hopefulness, and likened to » pleasant 
stream in conversation.—Carlyle doubts, objects, 
and constantly demurs.—Fisher Ames was a 
powerful and effective orator, and not the less 
distinguished in the social circle. He possessed 
a fluent language, a vivid fancy, and a well- 
stored memory.—Stuart, the American painter, 
was remarkable for his conversational powers. 
—Edgar A. Poe, in conversation, was full of 
imagery and eloquence. 





Mex anv Booxs.—Men, like books, have at 
each end a blank leaf—childhood and old age. 
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BAOON ON DUELLING. 

Bacon, while the attorney general of England, 
was called to deliver his judgment upon the 
theory and practice of duelling. The case arose 
upon information in the Star Chamber against 
Priest and Wright, who were convicted and sen- 
tenced to fine and imprisonment for sending and 
bearing a challenge to fight a duel. The whole 
charge of Bacon and the decree of his court are 
worthy of careful study. We cite only the fol- 
lowing extracts: “ Touching the causes of the 
dael, the first motive, no doubt, is a false and 
erroneous imagination of honor and credit; 
therefore the king, in his last proclamation, doth 
most aptly and excellently call them bewitching 
duels. For, if one judge truly, it is no better 
than a sorcery that enchanteth the spirits of 
young men that bear great minds with a false 
show; and a kind of eatanical illusion and appar- 
ition of honor against law, against moral virtue, 
and against the precedents and examples of the 
bes¢ times and the valiantest nations. But thon 
the seed of this mischief being such, it is nour- 
ished by vain discourses and green and unripe 
conceits, which, nevertheless, have so prevailed 
as though a man were sober-minded and a right 
believer touching the vanity and unlawfulness of 
these duels; yet the stream of vulgar opinion 
is such as imposeth a necessity upon men of value 
to conform themselves, or else there is no living 
or looking upon men’s faces; so that wo have 
not to do in this case so much with particular 
persons as with unsound and depraved opinions, 
like the dominations and spirits of the air which: 
the Scripture speaketh of. Hereunto may be 
added that men have almost lost the true notion 
and understanding of fortitade and valor. °For 
fortitude distinguisheth of the grounds of quar- 
rels, whether they be jast; and not only so, but 
whether they be worthy; and setteth a better 
price upon men’s lives than to bestow them idly ; 
nay, it is weakness and disesteem of a man’s self 
to put a man’s life upon such liedgor perform- 
ances. A man’s life is not to be trifled away; it 
is to be offered up and sacrificed to honorable 
services, public merits, good causes and noble 
adventures. It is in expense of blood as it is in 
expense of money ; it is no liberality to make a 
profusion of money upon every vain occasion; 
nor no more is it fortitude to make effusion of 
blood, except the case be of worth.” 





A Tax on Danoine.—The government of 
French Guiana has imposed a tax on a license to 
dance. This puts taxation on a new footing. 





———_—_ +=. 
Tue Happizst.—Those who live to benefit 
others, are the happiest of mortals. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Sir Benjamin Brodie, the celebrated London 
surgeon, has become totally blind. 

The present population of the city of Paris 
amounts to 1,800,000. 

A horse-thief in London escaped detection 
lately by swallowing his false mustache. 

The members of the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Austria number 28,000 individuals. 

The Princess Frederick William of Prussia, it 
is said, now devotes much time to sculpture un- 
der the tuition of a distinguished artist of Berlin. 

When the French empress at table speaks to 
any one not close to her, she has her words re- 
peated by an aid-de-camp or chamberlain, who 
stands constantly by her side. 

Heirs to the estate of Lord Townly are now 
called for through the English pa This is 
one of the largest estates ever left in England, 
and is now in possession of the government. 

There is to be erected in Copenhagen a superb 
monument in honor of the poet Ochlensclager, 
surnamed the “ Danish Shakspeare.” He died 
about ten years ago. 

A curious literarv novelty in England is the 
Production of a Bible which is indexed after the 

hion of the Post Office Directory—that is, on 
the fore edge—so that the desired spot can be 
opened at once. 

A lieutenant of an Austrian regiment in Bo- 
hemia has invented a new cannon, which, in the 
opinion of judges. far surpasses the Armetrong 
and Whitworth guns for precision, range an 
strength, and rapidity in loading. 

Garibaldi, writing to the secretary of the Gari- 
baldi Fund, London, says: ‘Should you wish 
toemploy any money generously subscribed by 
your fellow-countrymen for us, send us, before 
all, muskets with bayonets.” 

A most affecting instance of the “devotion of 
woman ” is noticed in the English papers. The 
Jadies of a fashionable congregation in London 
are raising a fund by subscription to enable their 
minister —still young and good-looking, we 
infer—to get a divorce from hia wife. 


Success has not attended the attempt to intro- 
duce salmon ova into Australia. Owing to rough 
weather in the Channel and a deficiency of ice, 
the ova perished ; but, from the length’ of time 
they lived, there is every reason to be sanguine 
that another experiment will succeed. 

Mr. Small of Dundalk, Ireland,a veterinary 
surgeon of considerable experience, states that 
sand is not only an excellent substitute for straw 
for horses’ bedding, but superior to straw, as the 
sand does not heat, and eaves the hoofs of the 
horses. He states that sand is exclusively used 
for horses’ beds in his stables. 

According to an extract from the Turin Mili- 
nh Gazette in the Paris paper, France has sold 
to Piedmont, at a reduced rate, 50,000 rifles, and 
it is to let her have a further quantity; also a 
Certain number of heavy guns and a quantity of 

owder and ammunition. The weather in 

‘rance continues extremely variable, with much 
rain. 








FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


year to li is house-rent . 

Mrs. Gurney, the English lady who ran away. 
with her footman, is worth $25,000,000. 

At Chatham, England, at noon each day, a, 
gan is fired by electricity, from the Greenwich 

bservatory. 

It is reported that perfect equality in civil and’ 

litical matters for all creeds, is to be proclaimed 
in Austria. 

Since the opening of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, on the 10th of June, 1854, upwards 
of nine millions of people have visited the 
building. 

Steps are in progress for the organization of a 
company in London, with a capital of £500,000 
sterling (over $2,500,000), to be devoted to the 
purchase and settlement of lands in Illinois. 

The vintage in Jtaly is again bad. For nine 
years running, the disease has attacked the Ne- 
apolitan vines, and the wine grows yearly dearer 
and worse. 

The British Ministry has obtained from Par- 
liament an additional vote of two millions ster- 
ling by means cf exchequer bills, on account of 
the bad harvest prospects. 

The sultan proposes to hypothecate custom 
duties at various ports, and make the British con- 
suls receivers, as security for the new loan under 
European guarantees. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Post 
says: ‘‘ According to despatches from Naples, 
which reached Paris on Sunday, the king is like- 
ly to abandon his dominions. Neither the army, 
nor the navy, it is said, will fight for Francis IL.” 

The London Saturday Review has reviewed 


It costs the Emperor of China only $500 a 
is free. 


the oration in which Mr. Everett replied to Earl 


Grey’s_char; inst American institutions. 
ft ia anid norte be very successful in its attack 
upon Mr. Everett’s position. 

The album which the city of Milan is about to 
present to Marshal Vaillant, will contain twenty- 
eight water color drawings by the beet artists of 
the city, including Bisi, Massola, Fromagalla, 
Pennutti, and Rossi. The cost will be about 
15,000 francs. 

At Pere La Chaise and other great cemeteries 
round Paris, when the ground fora grave is pur- 
chased ‘in fee simple from the municipality, the 
marble or stone monument always indicates the 
fact by these technical words: “ Concession a 
perpetuite.”” : 

The consumption of coal in France is 
11,000,000 tons yearly—three-fifths of it in man- 
ufactories. A large portion of the whole is brought 
from abroad—1,000,000 tons from England, 
2,700,000 from Germany, and 700,000 trom 
Prussia. In 1858, the quantity supplied by Eng- 
land was only 500,000 tons, by Belgium 1,700,- 
000, and by Prussia 20,000. 

The population of Great Britain (England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland), by the census of 
1858, was 28,664,362, and that of France by the 
census of 1858, was 36,205,792. The United 
States numbered 22,191,876 by the census of 
1850, and the estimates of the present census, 
now in progress, range from thirty to thirty-three 
millions. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


veins of co) and silver have just 
tusndoorend gear thens, Tennessee. j 

An exchange says there is nothing in Glouces- 
ter but “girls, granite and salt water.” 

Some California miners, like some boatmen, 
sleep on their ores. 

The national debt of the Sandwich Islands on 
the Ist of April, 1860, was $108,778. 

During the oat over one hundred thou- 
sand pounds of dried apples have been shipped 
from Lynchburg, Pa., to Australia. 

A New York capitalist of distinction has pur- 
chased the ealt meadows of Bergen county, N. J., 
and will fatten frogs for the market on an exten- 
sive scalo. It is said to be a great speculation. 

The geological examination of Texas, which 
is now going on, has revealed the existence in 
great abundance in that State, of the finest clay, 
suitable for the manufacture of queen’s ware. 

There is an old lady at Saratoga from Georgia 
this season, who, sixty years ago, made the jour- 
ney to Bullaton, eight miles from Saratoga, from 
her home at the South, a thousand miles distant, 
in the family coach-and-four. 

In the Eastern States, codfish are plenty and 
salmon scarce and dear. In Culifornia, however, 
codfish are scarce while salmon are plenty, the 
former being quoted in San Francisco at 12 and 
the latter at 10 cents per pound. 

A thousand tons of freight are dum; 
at the Louisville depot ott Nast ills aired 
owing to the increased shipments of breadatuffs 
Sonth, and the road can only carry away half of 
it daily. 

A lady in Portland stood upon a barrel to got 
a hotter Siew of the Wide Awakes. The head 
fell in, encasing her in a double set of 5 
She was fished out by an accommodating 
gentleman. 

that was a lucky Californian, a of ina 
Marysville r, who, in chopping an old stump, 
found 37000 fa dust, which some dead and ns 
miner had stowed there for safe keeping. It is 
the best “find ” of the season. 

A late census makes the population of Chili to 
be 1,439,120, an increase in ten years of 355,310. 
Over 500 persons born in the United States live 
in the country. A recent estimate of the popu- 
lation of Mexico places it at 8,287,413, the in- 
crease since 1855 being 800,000. 

The United States Consul at wa writes 
to the collector of San Francisco, that it is be- 
coming very evident that the trade between Japan 

‘alifornia, in the great staples of that 
country, viz., tea, silk, raw and manufactured, 
oil, wax, copper, etc., will in no very lengthened 
period, become of vast importance. 

A correspondent of the Scientific American 
asserts that the common glass mannfactured in 
this country (similar to window glas:) is not a 
non-conductor of electricity, and says that a 
charge will pass through it readily, though many 

ublished works seem to have overlouked the 

For Leyden jars, and electrical experi- 
ments, he thinks nothing but clear, white Kng- 
lish glass should be used. 
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The first telegraphic message ever sent from St. 
Paul, Minn.,; to Senator Seward. 

There are ten thousand hoop shirts made week- 
ly in Meriden, Ct. 

The official returns show the population of 
Chicago to be 109,420, and Milwaukie, 45,323, 

The total number of wild pigeons shipped 
East from Michigan, the past summer, exceeded 
two millions, which yielded $25,000. 

The lady managers of the Aged Woman’s 
Home, in Baltimore have determined to erect on 
their premises an Asylam for “ Aged Men.” 

The campaign medal manufacturers in Water- 
bary, Ct., are making 75,000 a day of the vari- 
ous candidates. 

The census returns are so nearly complete as 
to render it certain that 8t. Louis is the most 
popuions city of the West. The total will be 
about 161,000, a gain since 1850 of 1U6 per cent. 

For several years past Florida has suffered in 
her crope beyond any State at the South, but this 
year promises an abundance, and to spare, of 
everything the earth brings forth. 

A Mr. Hamilton of Vergennes, Vt., whom the 
doctors supposed dying from consumption, vom- 
ited an enormous green lizard (alive), and is 
now rapidly recovering. 

The amount of lumber surveyed at Bangor 
from January 1, 1860, to September 1, was 
112,568,523 feet, as follows: green pine, 32,421,- 
759; dry pine, 6,910,215; spruco, 60,971,908 ; 
hemlock, etc., 19,264, 641. 

The race of giants is not extinct. One of the 
modern sons of Anak is Mr. Frederick Decker, 
of Ossian, Livingston county, N. Y., who is nine- 
teen of age, seven feet high, and weighs 
three hundred pounds. 

The Manchester Mirror says a young mau 
who resides near Squam Mountain, in Holder- 
nese, while walking along the highway a few 
evenings since, was attacked by a large wildcat, 
which he shook off with much difficulty, and then 
made a successful retreat, closely pursued by the 
varmint. 

The demand for canal boats to do the business 
of the Erie Canal has become so great that boats 
are brought in from the Pennsylvania canals, and 
ely. twenty barges were towed to Albany from 
the Delaware and Hudson canal to go into the 
trade from Buffalo to New York. 

The Hartford Times states that the American 
Hard Rubber Co., who have extensive works at 
Beacon Falls, where they employ two hundred 
hands, have sold out and will remove with all 
their works, on the first of October next, to Flush- 
ing, L. I. 

Thaddeus M. Rogers was tried at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, for the murder of a Mexican on 
Christmas last, and found guilty of murder in the 
first degree. He wast» be hung on the 14th inst. 
This is the first conviction of an American for 
marder in that country for twelve years. 


Gov. Moore of Alabama has given a new direc- 
tion to gallantry, and manifested his deference to 
the female sex ina novel way. It is reported 
that finding the penitentiary at Wetumpka too 
full he has discharged the female convicts to 
make room forthe males! 
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Merry-Making. 


What part of a ship is like a farmer? The 
tiller. 

Which is the smallest bridge in the world? 
The bridge of the nose? 

“You don’t pass here,” as the counter said to 
the bad shilling. 

Starera have the habit of taking an uncivil- 
eyes-ed view of things. 

Somebody gravely asks if assorting dead 
letters aids in acquiring dead languages. 

When business is overdone in @ city, she may 
well look out for breakers. 

The lady who made 4 dash, has since brought 
her husband to a full stop. 

An inspiring sight for a glazier—the early 
dawn when it Freaks in the windows. 

There is a kind of fortune called ill Inck ; so 
ill, that you hope it will die—but it doesn’t. 

What is that which never asks any questions, 
but requires many answers? The street door. 

When is a man shaved by proxy? When his 
wife goes shopping in his absence. 

What perfume is most injurious to female 
beauty? The essence of thyme (time). 

Why do white sheep eat more than black ones ? 
Because there are more of them. 

What relation is your uncle’s brother to you if 
he is not your uncle? Your father. 

“ A penny saved is twice earned.” Then it 
isn’t worth saving. 

We pity the family that sits down to a broil 
three times a day. 

The lady who tried to read by the light of other 
days, subsequently took a camphene lamp, 

“ Where are you going ?” asked a little boy of 
another, who had slipped and fallen down. 
“ Going to get up !” was the blunt reply. 

“I shall be indebted to you for life,” as the 
man said to his creditors when he ran away to 


Australia. 

A country editor, ing of the crops, re- 
marks paras many en nature has pit ga a 
rye face. 

‘The woodman who spered that tree came near 
freezing to death the last winter, on account of 
the scarcity of wood. 

Ifa ship is of the feminine gender, why are not 
fighting veasels called women of war, instead of 
men of war? Answer that, will you? 

Some sensible chap gays, truly, that a person 
who undertakes to raise himself by scandalizin 
others, might just as well sit down on a wheel- 
brrrow, and undertake to wheel himself. 

«<Q, Jacob,” said a master to his apprentice- 
boy, ‘‘it is wonderful to see what a quantity you 

caneat!” “Yes, master,” replied the boy, “I 
hhave been practising since I was a child.” 

“Why,” says the Dominie, “are the crowa 
the most sensible of birds, landlord?” “ Don’t 
know!” says he, “ Why, because they never 

complain without caws! nor do I. This measure 
is not fall.” 





" weRRy MAKING. 


' 

What mont resembles balf 9 cheeset Ant— 
The other half. 

When is a bonnet not & bonnet ! 
becomes a lady. 

‘What carpenter's tool represents s soothsye! 
An auger (angur.) 

‘What-word signifying wrong deo sins 
young lady? A-miss. Rk 

Why is a young lad jnst from boarding: 
like a building coamitiee# Ans.—Because tht 
is ready to receive proprosals. 

In what manner did Captain May cheat th 
Mexicans? Ans.—He charged them with s 
troop of horses which they never got. 

Why is an invalid cured by sea-bething, lie 
an imprisoned criminal? Ans.—Because het 
sea-cured (secured. ) 

Why is the husband of a scolding wile, mi 
father of a household of crying children, lites 
railroad? Because he has-a great many cross tis 

You can’t be sure but a dog is crow till yu 
see him wag his mil. So, fore you undsruts 
to pet him, “ waist for the waggin’.” 

Our French correspondent attributes the efi 
vescent temperament of the Irish to the fia of 
their being principally Selte. 

When Jemima went to school she wa uted 
why the noun bachelor was singular. “ Becaoe," 
she replied, “ it’s 80 very singular that they don't 
get married.” 

Dr. Johnson left it on record, that as he vat 
passing by a fiehmonger who was skinving an, 
ne heard him curse it because it would pot be 


_A lover once wrote to a lady who rejected 
him, saying that he intended to retire to “sme 
secluded spot and breathe away his life in sighs” 
To which the lady replied, by inquiring whedzt 
they were to be medium or large size. 

In a small party, the eubject turning on matt: 
mony, & lady said to her sister—I wonder, ay 
dear, you have never made a match; J that 
you want the brimstone.” To which she 
plied—* No, not the brimstone—only the perk” 

A gentleman having a horse that rao avsrsad 
broke his wife’s neck, was told by a neighbor that 
he wished to purehase it for his wife to rideap 
“No,” said the wretch, “ I intend to roury sgtit 
toyself.”” 
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VIEWS ON THE HUDSON RIVER, NEW YORK. 


Tux Hudson, or North River, which we pro- 
pose to illustrate and comment upon in the pres- 
ent number, is one of the most beautiful streams 
in the world. Inferior to many rivers in magni- 
tude, it yields to none in picturesqueness and va~ 
riety. Take away its castles and quaint old 
towers, and historical and legendary associations, 
and the lordly Rhine must yield in natural and 
intrinsic beauty to the Hudson. In many pas- 
sages of his works, Washington Irving has 
painted its charms in language that has almost 
the force of color, while artists without number 
have reproduced some of its most enchanting 
features. Nor is it destitute of historical interest, 
for on its banks and waters were enacted some of 
the most stirring and important scenes in the 
great drama of the American Revolution. In 
descnbing an equestrian journey along its banks, 
Charles Fenno Hoffman remarks: “One can 
form no idea of the beauties of the Hudson from 
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KING’S BRIDGE. 


merely travelling through its valley in a steam- 
boat, though they have made the ge a hun- 
dred times, and at all seasons. Hamilton, the 
Men-and-Manners-man, who has with a pen 
worthy of the author of Cyril Thornton given 
an admirable description of the river itself, re- 
marks, while acknowledging the grandeur of 
American scenery ‘general ly, that there are few 
spots throughout the Union to which the term 
jicturesque can strictly be applied. The original 
landscapes of our flourishing growth of artists 
are disproving his assertion every day, and had 
he but made an excursion along either bank of 
the Hudson, he would have seen that the broad 
valley of this river alone affords exhaustless sub- 
jects for the pencil. My companion in the ride 
‘was one who, with a relish of nature as keen as 
my own, had enjoyed wide opportunities of im- 
proving his taste by travel, and we both agreed 
that a more exquisite chain of lake scenery we 
had never beheld. I say of lake scenery, for un- 
less when apon the river or its immediate shore, 
it is only when on commanding heights, remote 
from the banks, that the numerous interlacing 
capes and headlands allow you to recognize the 
waters of the Hudson as forming one broad and 
continuous highway to the ocean.” 

The first of our pictorial illustrations repre- 
sents Fort Washington Depot, near the site of 
which a redoubt was erected during the Revolu- 
tionary War, when, as we before remarked, the 
Hudson was the theatre of thrilling events. 
King’s Bridge is picturesque spot, and is well 





delineated in our second engraving. This was 
an impoftant point in the Revolution, from the 
fact that it was the only means of communica- 
tion between NewYork island and the Westchester 
shore. It was strongly fortified, being covered 
by the redoubt situated on the height above the 
building on the left, which was stren; ned after 
the British captured. Fort Washington, and 
named Fort Prince in honor of Prince William, 
then in New York. Another of our engravings 
represents the railroad bridge over yen 
Duyvil Creek, which empties into the Bu son. 
Block House Point, represented in another pic- 
ture, is near the village of Bull’s Ferty. Here 
the British erected a block house in 1780 to pro- 
tect some woodcutters and encourage the tories in 
the neighborhood. General Wayne, by the orders 
of Washington, made a spirited bat unsucceas- 
ful attack on this block house. The village of 
Fort Lee is sketched as it now appears. The 
fort, which stood just upon the brow of the pal- 
isades above the village, was called originally 
Constitution, but was named Fort Lee in honor 
of the general, who was at that time the idol of 
the army. After’ the fall of Fort Washington 
the British crossed the river opposite Dobb’s 
Ferry, and approached Fort Lee. Finding it 
impossible to defend it against such odds, Wash- 
ington retreated through the State of Now Jersey 
towards the Delaware, followed by Cornwallis. 
Almost all the material in the fort, together with 
numerous stores which had been accumalated 
here for the use of the army, fell into the hands 
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in the vicinity of New York. The possession of 
the city of New York, and the command of the 
Hudson River, was the primary object of the 
British after the evacuation of Boston in March, 
1776. Anticipating this, Washington had for- 


of the victors, and the Americans suffered severe 
privations during the ensuing winter in conse- 
quence of this loss. 7 

__ Let us now rapidly sketch some of the histor- 
ical incidents connected with the Hudson River 
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warded troops and munitions of war to this 
point, and Puma, who was placed in command, 
was instructed to erect fortifications to defend the 
approaches to the city, more particularly at 
King’s-bridge and its vicinity. General Lee, who 
was in the early stages of the war held in high 
estimation for his engineering skill and military 
talent, and who had been sent by the commander- | 
in-chief to inspect and report upon the proper 
points for fortifications, had reported in favor of 
strong defences at this place to defend the com- 
Taunication between the city and the main land. 
In April Washington arrived, and as soon as 
possible he reconnoitered the upper portion of the 
island in person, and gave directions for the com- | 
mencement of works at different points. A 
breastwork was thrown up to command the | 
bridge, and an advanced work, which was called | 
Fort Independence, was built upon a knoll on | 
the main land, to defend the entrance of Spuy- 
ten Duyvil Creek, or Harlem River, at its con- 
fluence with the Hadson. A strong work or 
citadel was to be erected on a rocky height about 
three miles south of the bridge, on the Hudson, 
to protect the channel of the river. This was 
named in honor of the chief, ‘“ Fort Washing- | 
ton.” On Jeffrey’s Point, projecting into the 
water to the left of the depot, a small redoubt 
wns erected to protect the chevaux-de-frise in- | 
tended to obstruct the navigation. The remains | 
of this redoubt are very prominent, and although 
crowned by cedars of many years’ growth, the | 


BLOCK HOUSE POINT. 


outline of the work is as perfect as the day it was 
finished. All these fortifications were erected by 
Pennsylvania troops and, militia, under the sa 
pervision of Colonel Rufus Potnam. Soon 
after the arrival of the British fleet in the lower 
bay, two ships, the Phosnixend the Rove, miled 
up the river, exchi bropdsides with the 
forts, without materi on either side 
and anchored in Tappan Sea. To prevent their 
return, and the approach of otters, General Put- 
nam placed obstructions scroéé. the channel be 
tween the works on Jt Polit and Fort Lee 
on the opposite side of the river. These consist- 
ed of vessels anchored and sunk abont eighty 
feet apart, with heavy logs secured between 
them, while other logs, al 
were fastened to their décks, witich, when the 
vessels were careened, presented : 
formidable barrier to the pag a 
the fire of abe fo The Bi 
jowever, of the progress and 

obstructions by Pores and 

ships, taking advantage of the es, 
deing guided by a deserter, pasied | 1 
gap which was to havo been closel. aay, 
and escaped to the fleet below. Ne ’ 
tempts were made by the enemy's. Bu 
the obstructions until the 9th of 

the Rosback, Phoenix, and T 4 

en lying for some time ite 

got under way with thelt three : 
came up the river before a 
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Disregarding the fire of the batteries, which did 
them no apparent harm, they broke through the 
obstructions with ease, and sed on, driving 
before them several vessels and galleys which lay 
in the immediate vicinity, One of these, a 
sloop, on board of which was an infernal ma- 





chine intended to sink the British ships, was 
struck by a shot and sunk. Another vesels 
loaded with ram, sugar and other supplies for 
the American army, was captared, as wero tho 
galleys. On tho Lith, a vessel was descried 
coming down the river, and being mistaken for 
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one of the enemy’s tenders, was 
fired upon and three of the crew 
killed. It proved to be Washing- 
ton’s yacht, which had been up the 
river when the ships went up, and 
having slipped by them, was on its 
return.—The baitle of Long Island 
had been fought, and the city being 
no longer tenable, the army had re- 
treated to Harlem Plains, where it 
was assembled on tho morning of 
the 12th of October, 1796, when 
word was brought to Washington 
that the enemy had passed through 
Hell-gate and landed a large bod: 
of troops on Throg’s Neck, consid- 
erably in his rear, and threatened 
to cut off his communications with 
the country. It was plainly to be 
seen that the position of the army 
was a dangerous onc; a council of ~ 
officers so decided, and a retreat 
into Westchester county was agreed 
upon. Still, as Congress had 
assed a resolve directing that 
Bors Washington and Lee should 
be held for the purpose of guarding 
the river, a body of Pennsylvania 
troops under Colonel Magaw and 
Lieut. Colonel Cadwalader of Phil- y 
adelphia, was left in the former with strict in- 
fonctions from Washington to defend it to the 
last extremity. The main army then crossed 
into Westchester county by way of King’s- 
bridge, and formed a chain of fortified posts 
from the bridge to White Plains, where its left 
rested. On the 28th the battle of White Plains 
was fought, and Washington fell back to North- 
castle, where he was so strongly intrenched that 
Howe deemed it inexpedient to attack him, and 
withdrew his troops to invest Fort Washington. 
As soon as Washington was satisficd that this 
was his object, he threw a body of ‘troops into 
the Jerseys to oppose any move in that direction, 
and held a council regarding the disposition of 
the fort and its garrison. His own earnest desire 
was that the fort shquid be abandoned and its 


defenders, who were the flower of his army, _ 


saved, and indeed he had ordered such a dispo- 
sition, but his orders being discretionary, General 
Greene, who was gvarmly in favor of defending 
it to the last, hd@, instead of withdrawing the 
troops, sent over reinforcements. On the 15th, 
General Howe sent in a summons to surrender, 
threatening extremities in case he should have to 
carry it by assault. Colonel Magaw returned a 
spirited reply, informing him that, “ actuated by 
the most glorious cause that mankind ever fought 
in, Iam determined to defend this post to the 
last extremity.” ‘Notice of the summons was 
forwarded to the chief at Hackensack, and he 
immediately repaired to Fort Lee, where he ar- 
rived at nightfall. Finding that Greene and 
Putnam were over at the other fort, he took a 
boat to cross over and meet them there. He met 
them returning, and being assured thet Magaw 
was confident of a successful defence, he reluc- 
tantly retraced his route, to await tho issue of the 
morrow’s battle. 

The morning of the 16th opened upon the fol- 
lowing disposition of the contending forces. In 
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CLARK’S MONUMENT AT RAHWAY, NJ. 


a small redoubt near King’s-bridge, called Cock- 
hill Fort, were a few men with two guns; te 
tween it and the Fort, on the same rocky range 
on which the fort stood, was another redoatt, 
called Fort Tryon, in which was Colonel Rav- 
lings and a regiment of Maryland rifles. On 
the east, towards Harlem River, were some mil- 
tia from the New Jersey flying camp under Cal- 
onel Baxter, while Colonel Cadwalader com 
manded a body of the same troops in the lines 
towards New York. The plan of attack was ss 
follows: General Knyphansen, with about 500 
Hessian troope was to attack on the north, at the 
same time that Lord Percy, with a division of 
English and Hessian troops, assailed the lines 00 
the south. Simultaneously with these more 
ments, Brigadier General Matthews, supported 
by Cornwallis, was to cross the Harlem Rive 
under cover of the guns on the Westchester bill, 
while Colonel Stirling, with the 42d regiment, 
was to cross the same river near the present Hi 


bridge. 

The guns of the redoubt on the Westchester 
side of Harlem River gave the signal of attack. 
Knyphausen divided his forces, and while one 
portion of them, ander Colonel Rable, attacked 
Cockhill Fort and drove out the few men who 
manned it, he, with the remainder, ascended the 
heights near ‘Tubbyhook, and, clambering over 
rocks and felled trees, attacked Rawlings in Fon 
Tryon. A spirited defence was made by the 
riflemen, and many of the Hessians were slain 
by their unerring aim. Rable coming up, the 
Americans were so greatly outnumbered 
they were obliged to retire. Meantime, Lo 
Percy had landed near Harlem, and marc! 
across the island, had confronted and attack 
Cadwalader in the line of intrenchments towards 
New York, While these movements were wl- 
ing place, Matthews and Stirling landed. The 
former made a desperate attack upon 
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Baxter and his militia, who were stationed in a 
redoubt, and after a severe contest, in which 
Baxter was killed, drove them back. Stirling, 
after making a feint to land, dropped down the 
river, and notwithstanding a galling fire from the 
Americans, by which many of his men were 
killed, he landed at the foot of the present 153d 
Street, and pushin; ap @ wooden height, on 
which was a redoubt, he took it, making two 
hundred prisoners. Cadwalader had made such 
an obstinate defence, notwithstanding the im- 
mense superiority of Lord Percy's force, that 
the latter had been compelled ta withdraw be- 
hind a wood for a time. The success of Mat- 
thewa and Stirling, who were now pouring down 
upon his flanks, compelled him to retire, and as 
he did 20, he was assailed by the united forces of 
all three. Gallantly fighting his way, he slowly 
fell back before the overwhelming number of his 
foes towards the fort. Washington, who, with 
his general officers had witnessed the attack and 
gallant defence from the brow of the palisades, 
now crossed the river and ascended the heights 
to Morris’s house, from whence he had a better 
view of the contest. After remaining a short 
time in this exposed position he retired, and ina 
few minutes a party from Stirling’s forces took 

ssession of the mansion, little dreaming that 
four of the chief “rebel” commanders—Wash- 
ington, Greene, Putnam and Mercer—had been 
80 nearly within their grasp. By noon, all the 

lant defenders of the fort were gathered with- 
in ita walls, having been driven from their ad- 
vanced posts by the immensely superior numbers 
of their enemies. Knyphausen, who had, atier 
driving Rawlings and his riflemen into the fort, 
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taken up a position behind a stone house, within 
a hundred yards, now sentin a flag with a second 
summons to surrender. Washington, from hia 

osition on the palisades, saw the flag go in, and 

nowing its object, he wrote a hurried note to 
Magaw, informing him that if he could hold out 
till night he would bring off the troops, and ‘ 
handed it to a Captain Gooch, who volunteered 
to deliver it to the colonel. Jumping into a boat 
at the water’s edge, he hurried across, ran up to 
the fort, delivered the note, came out, and ran- 
ning and jumping from rock to rock, dodging 
the Hessians, some of whom had endeavored to 
take him, he reached his boat and recrossed to 
Fort Lee. The message came too late. The 
fort was crowded to repletion, and the enemy 
were in possession of the surrounding defences, 
from whence they could pour in a destructive 
fire, and Magaw found himself compelled to sur- 
render himself and his garrison of over two 
thousand brave troops prisoners of war. At 
half-past one o’clock Washington had the inex- 
pressible mortification of beholding the Ameri- 
can flag lowered and the British flag raised on 
the staff of the fort. 

Tue Best JEWEL -TO wEaR.—Jewels are an 
Ornament to women, but a blemish te men. 





They bes either effeminacy or a love of dis- 
play. The hand of man is honored in working, 
for labor is his mission ; and the hand that wears 


its riches on its finger has farely worked honest- 
ly to win them. The best jewel a man can wear 
in his honor. Let that be bright and shining, 
well set in prudence, and all others must darken 
before it.— Thackeray. 
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BOYS’ SEMINARY AT PERTH AMBOY. 


We are indcbted to R. L. Midgley for the se- 
ries of original drawings made for us upon the 
spot, from which the engravings on pages 510— 
514 have been prepared. They make us ac- 
quainted with some very interesting features and 
memorials of the flourishing town of Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., around which cluster many interest- 
ing historical associations. Perth Amboy stands 
at the head of Raritan Bay, and at the mouth of 
Raritan River, about 25 miles from New York. 
It is situated in Perth Amboy township, on the 
left or north bank of the Raritan: River, and at 
the south end of Staten Island Sound, about two 
miles northeast of Sonth Amboy, where the 
Camden and Amboy Railroud connects with 
steamboats running to and from New York. The 
harbor is good and accessible. The village con- 
tains four churches, one aeademy, a lock fuctory, 
and a stoneware pottery. The shipping of the 
port June 30, 1852, amounted to an aggregate of 
26,410 tons, enrolled and licensed, of which 
20,583 tons were employed in the coast trade, 


and 4759 tons in steam navigation. During the 
year eight vessels, with an ate burthen of 
1273 tons, were measured was incorporated 


in 1784. The population is about 2000. The 
first picture in the set is a representation of the 
monument of Abraham Clark, one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence. It is 
not in Porth Amboy, but in Rahway, seven miles 
distant, but as it is visible from the former place, 
we have introduced it into these series. It is a 
handsome obelisk of American: marble, sur- 
rounded by an iron railing. The name of Clark, 





surrounded by a curve wreath of oak and laurel, 
occupies a cast iron-place. The inscription reads 
as follows : ‘‘ Abraham Clark, born at Rahway, N. 
J., February 15, 1728, died September 16, 17—.”” 
The third picture is a view of the Boys’ Semi- 
nary, Perth Amboy, a neat structure, pleasantly 
situated, and surrounded by shrubbery and trees. 
It is a very well conducted institution, originall: 
founded by Mr. Samuel Woodbridge, and in this 
school many graduates have gone forth, well 
qualified to adorn every walk of life. The second 
picture represents the old Episcopal church, 
erected 1721, and pulled down 1852, much to 
the regret of aptiquarians. It was a solid, sub- 
stantial edifice, without any pretensions to archi- 
tectural beauty, but a thousand endearing asso- 
ciations were interwoven with its fabric. Our 
engraving is an accurate representation of the 
venerable edifice, long a time-honored landmark, 
replete with historical reminiscences, but now 
swept away by the strong hand of improvement, 
and yielding to a more becoming but far less in- 
teresting structure. The old Episcopal church 
stood on the summit of a hill, overlookii 
Prince’s Bay, the end of Staten Island, 
Biddle’s, Grove, while afar off it commanded a 
view of the Highlands marking the “ Narrows,” 
beyond which rolls the deep-heaving sea. With- 
in, the high-backed seats and gilded sounding- 
board atcested its age, while the mere slabs on 
each side of the it tuated the memor 
of those who had tdorned this house of God. 
Many a scene both of peace and war had this old 
building witnessed. Within its shade a trench 
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was dug among the graves during the Revolu- 
tionary War, and from thence the sharp practice 
of an eighteen pounder, brought from New 
Brunswick in a wagon under cover of 
night, caused a British brig of war to cut her 
cable and put to sea, but not until her heavy shot 
had repeatedly bored the church, and splintered 
the old gray tombstones which surrounded this 
sacred edifice of other days. We present here- 
with a sketch of one of those mutilated grave- 
stones. What is left of the inscription reads as 
follows: “—M. Brymni o LV voyages —the 
merchant service between the ports of New York 
and London, approved himeelf a faithful and 
fortanate commander—of integrity and benevo- 
lence. He lived a singular example of piety and 
resignation to God; he died an amiable pattern 
XIV.. July A. C., MDCCIXXIL. statis 
LXXVINI—” When the British had possession 
of this city they stabled their horses in this 
charch, just as they made a riding-school of our 
Old South. A huge mound in the rear marks 
the spot where the bodies of the Hessians were 
baried. Not far off stands the residence of the 
British governor, a large and beautifal stractare 
even now, the court house, with its floors deeply 
dented by the butts of muskets, and discolored 
by dark stains, the old English custom house, 
still solid and strong, and the long, many-win- 
dowed barracks erected by the British for their 
troops Indeed, the whole of this part of the 
country abounds with interesting mementoes of 
the times that tried men’s sonls. We wish 
that we had more of these mnemonic records of 
the past, these tangible records of our heroic 
days. When we reflect upon the power they 
upon the mind of carrying it back to the 
century that has elapsed, of awaking glowing 
atriotic feelings, we feel that it is desecration to 
evel a single old monument so long as it resists 
the hand of time. Why could not the old church 
of Perth Amboy have been permit- 
ted to stand? Was its condition 
dangerous, or was it sacrificed mere- 
ly to the loveof novelty ? If merely 
to secure a more beaatiful edifice, 
we must say that the sacred 
love of beauty was in this case 
misplaced. The associations con- 
nected with the old building were 
worth all the pleasures imparted by 
the new—it would have been better 
even to have put up with inconve- 
niences than to have obliterated a 
time-honored relic. But what is 
past is past. Let us hope, however, 
that the considerations we have 
urged may save other old buildings 
on which Innovation looks with 
evil eye. There is the old Episco- 
Rl church in Cambridge, wherc 
‘ashington worshipped, hard by the 
elm where he first drew his sword 
in the service of his country. 
Should that venerable edifice 
ewept away or remodelled, we 
should feel as if we had lost an old 
friend, or suffered the mutilation of 
a limb. e last view is a picture 
of the Pagoda, Clifton Park, Stat- 
en Island, drawn expressly for us, 








and a gay and sparkling picture itis. The Pago- 
da is a very attractive resort, and visited by thor- 
sands of dusty and heated citizens of New York 
during ibe pumninee soot pact saamiboat 
then goes freighted with a crowd of cager beings, 
thirsty for the fresh air and green woods of this 
little ise, and it possesses the charm for the 
New Yorkers of combining excitement with the 
pleasure of change, as scarce a day passes with- 
out a visit from some military company, whose 
music swells and echoes among the trees, and 
whose brilliant uniforms and glittering arms are 
contrasted by the cool green foliage. The effect 
of military music and evolutions under such cir- 
curastances is greatly enhanced. There are fast 
folks and faster teams in abundance, while the 
park contains a hundred acres of hill and dale 
for those who prefer quit walks and sylvan 
shades. Here ever and anon the loiterer sur- 
prises a party of young people engaged in the 
pleasures of the dance, or a picnic group minis- 
tering to the tastes of the palate. There is also 
an ice-cream and refreshment saloon, which is 
patronized in no niggardly manner. 


—+_____ 
A DELICATE REBUEKE. 

General Wilkinson was in 1777 an aid to Gen- 
eral Gates, and by him sent to Congress, at 
Yorktown, with the despatches giving an account 
of the surrender of Sir Joha Burgoyne and the 
British army at Saratoga. On the way he spent 
a day at Reading, about fifty miles from York- 
town, with a young lady from Philadelphia, 
whom he afterwards married. When the des- 
patches were read in Congress, propositions were 
mado for paying a proper compliment to the favor- 
ite of General Gates, who brought us such pleasing 
news. Samuel Adams, with agrave and solemn 
face, moved Congress that the young gentleman 
be presented with a “ pair of spurs.”—Anecdotes 
of the Revolution, \ 





APPROVED HIMSELF A 
FaceMraL AnD FORTUNATE 


MUTILATED GRAVESTONE. 
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GROWING OLD. 

The dead are the only people that never frow 
old. Your little brother or sister that died long 
ago remains in death and remembrance, the same 
young thing, forever. It is fourteen this 
evening, since the writer's sister left this world. 
She was fifteen years old then—sho is fifteen 
yen old yet. Ihave grown old, since then, by 
fourteen years, but she has never changed as they 
advanced ; and if God spares me to fourscore, 
never shall think of her as other than the youth- 
ful creature she faded. The other day I listened 
8 a poor woman told the death of her first-born 
child. He was two years old. She had a small 
washing green, across which was stretched a 
rope that came in the middle close to the ground. 
The boy was leaning 6n the rope, swinging hack- 
wards and forwards, and shouting with delight. 
The mother went into the cottage and lost sight 
of him for a minute; and when she returned, 
the little man was lying across the rope dead ! 
It had got under his chin; he had not sense to 
push it away, and he was suffocated. The 
mother told me, and I believe traly, that she had 
never been the same person since then; she 
thought of her child as an infant of two years 
yet; it isa listle child she looks to meet at the 
ee of the Golden City. Had her child lived 

would have been tnenty years old now; he 
died, and he is only two; he is two yet; he will 
never be more than two. The little rosy face of 
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that morning, and the little half articulate voice, 
would have been fainely remembered by the 
mother, had they gradually died away into hoy- 
hood and manhood ; but that stereotyped them, 
and they remain unchanged.—Home Journal. 





MALLEABLE GLASS. 

Malleable glass (glass which can be beaten, 
drawn out, or extended), is a curiosity of sci- 
ence, although, doubtless, the glaziers would de- 
mur to its introduction into practical existence 
and utility, at least for window panes. Malleable 
glass was made in old Rome ; and in the reign 
of Tiberius, a Roman artist had, according to 
Pliny, his house demolished—according to other 
writers, he was beheaded—for making glass mal- 
leable. The idea of discovering the secret was 
only ranked second to that of the philosphor’s 
stone among alchemists; but in 1845, there is 
stated to have been discovered at St. Etienne, in 
France, the means of rendering glass as mal- 
leable when cold as when first drawn from the 
pot. The substance, silicon, is contbined with 
various other substances, and can be obtainet 
opaque, or transparent as crystal ; it is descri 
as very ductile and malleable, neither air nor acids 
acting on it.—Brother Jonathan. 
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The best way to humble a proud man is not 
to take any notice of him. 
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There is a magic in 
the very name of 
Paris. Of all the cit- 
ies of the old world, it 
is that to which trav- 
ellers from all parts 
hasten with the great- 
est eagerness and quit 
with the greatest re- 
luctance. It is the 
city of all others where 
the stranger can most 
readily make himself 
at home, particularly 
if he speaks the beau- 
tiful language of its 
people. No city of 
Europe is more beau- 
tiful or more progres- 
sive. For centuries 
it has been advancing 
in splendor, and is not 
yet finished. Con- 
stant changes are tak- 
ing place in it. You 
leave it regretfully for 
atourof afew months, - 
and when you come 
back, you find, per- 
haps in séme quarter 
where you left rick- 
etty and tumble-down 
piles of houses with 
narrow and filthy 
thoroughfares, s pa- 
cious gas-lighted 
streets lined with 
splendid magazines 
and dwelling-places. 
No part of Louis 
Napoleon’s adminis- 
tration is more credit- 
able to him than the 
persistent policy 
which has led him to 
accomplish marvels in 
the improvement and 
embellishment of his 
capital. Whether or 
not selfish motives 
partly governed him, 
the results are the 
same. It is true that the broad avenues he has 
established now permit masses of troops to ope- 
rate, and open a path for the passage and the 
sweep of cannon; but then the bills of mortality 
will show that the sanitary condition of the peo- 

le has been essentially improved by these open- 
ings. If the government troops can penetrate to 
places that they could formerly reach only by a 
terrible sacrifice of life, disease is at the same 
time banished from those quarters. The pesti- 
lence which walks at noonday can no longer 
sweep them. So much for modern Paris. Nor 
is the universal liking felt for Paris a mystery. It 
preset all because it caters for the tastes of all. 

f pleasure be the object of the visitor, here, as in 
ancient Corinth; he finds the eup of Circe filled 
to overflowing. If study be his object, where will 
he find greater facilities? If he be a painter, are 
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THE WAFFLE-SELLER. 


there not the Louvre and Versailles? If fond of 
society, where are there coteries more brilliant 
and elegant manners more refined? If a recluse, 
he well knows that nothing is more complete 
than the solitude of a great city. In Paris there 
is perfect social freedom, however little political 
freedom is permitted. Above all things, life and 
propery are safe. The police system is perfect. 

fits stringency be sometimes annoying to tray- 
ellers, it is compensated by the perfect security it 
enjoys. Nothing like rowdyism ean flourish in 
Paris. The dark days of street assassination are 
over. There is no haunt, as in other cities, 
where the police dare not penetrate. The police 
is ubiquitous. There are no “free fights” in 
that bright capital. A “short boy” or a “ dead 
rabbit” would “spoil” there in twenty-four 
hours. And again, though living is dearer there 
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than it used to be, you can dine well for a franc, 
though you may spend fifty if you choose. The 
man of moderate means can make himself eom- 
fortable at Paris ; the millionnaire can lead there 
the life of a Lucullus. On the pages now open 
before our readers, we publish a number of spir- 
ited engravings representing some-of the interest- 
ing out-door characters that are to ‘be met with 
in the French capital. The first of these is the 
vender of wafiles, whose wares literally go off like 
hot cakes. The itimerant sellers of cakes, bon- 
bons, fruit, ete., do a good business, as the 
French are very fond of delicacies, and are always 
munching something when they can hunt up a 
sou in their pockets. The food of the French is 
far less substantial than ours. daryis says: 
“The American laborer, who consumes in one 


THE HOUSE-PAINTER. 
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day more meat than the family of a French 
ouwvrier in a week, would famish upon their bill 
of fare. The necessity which begets many of 
their employments pays, also, but poor wages: 
Yet what would be considered in the Us 
States as a tribute fit only for the  swill-tab, 
would, by skill and economy, be made to furnish 
a wholesome meal. The dietetic misery of the 
former country would prove a savory com cy 
of the latter. .But, whatever may be the com- 
position of their frugal repasts, they are eaten 
with a zest and good humor that are’ not always 
guests at more sumptuous repasts. ‘The Ameri- 
can” laborer eats the same quality of meat and 
bread as his employer. Either of ‘these, to a 
French workman, would be equivalent to a feast. 
His bread is coarser, meat inferior, and through- 
out his whole diet 
there is the same dif: 
ference in quality as 
in his clothes. The 
science of living well 
at a cheap rate is not 
understood in the 
United States. Gener- 
al necessity has not as 
et begotten that spec- 
int knowledge. In 
Paris, thirteen sous 
will provide a toler- 
able dinner of a dish 
of soup, loaf of bread, 
and a plate of meat 
and vegetables mixed. 
This species of 
healthy and economi- 
cal alimentation is the 
heri of a large 
class of workmen, and 
even of impoyerished 
students and artists, 
who seek these cheap 
restaurants under the 
convenient cloud of 
an incognito. There 
are other resorts where 
they can eat at the 
rate of fifteen sous by 
the first hour, eight 
sous by the second, 
and so on, the chief 
diet being roast veal, 
as good as any other, 
provided the alimen- 
tary faith is unshaken. 
We even find dinners 
at four sous, com- 
posed of fonr courses, 
as follows : ble 
soup, one sou; bread, 
one sou; montag- 
nards (large red 
beans),one sou ; coffee 
with sugar, one sou; 
or, four sous a head. 
It is needless to ob- 
serve that to swallow 
the ‘coffee ' (which in 
Paris costs forty cents 
a pound) requireseven 
more faith than the 
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roast veal. Not a few irls, or domestics 
out of place, dine daily on a sou’s worth of bread. 
‘The table-service of the dinner at four sous ie 
very simple. The table is an enormous block of 
wood, the surface of which is dug out into the 
form of bowls and plates. To each bole are at- 
tached, with iron chains, knives, forks and spoons 
of the same metal. A bucket of water dashed 
over the whole serves to ‘lay the table’ for the 
dinners next in course.” Our second sketch 
exhibits a house-painter, or out-door artist and 
decorator. He is descending his ladder after 
having given the finishing touches to a flourish- 
ing arabesque of grapes and vine-leaves, probably 


intended to indicate the establishment of ‘a wine- 
here is a certain “ proud humility” in 


dealer. 
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his demeanor which leads us to imagine that he 
pay once have entertained the hope of rivallin 


Horace Vernet or Scheffer. : But it is evi- 
dent that his illusions have long since vanished. 
He has never “exposed” in annual exhibi- 


tion, has never been patronized by French bank- 
ers or Russian nobles, has failed, in short, to win 
the golden crown of high art. Yet in one sense 
his art is high enough—sometimes seven stories 
high, and no one can dispute that he has reached 
the “topmost round of the ladder.” The next 
sketch introduces us to the student in the attic. 
Tho weather is bitterly cold, for our student, like 
the hero of one of Berange?’s ballads, 


“ Blows his nails for dire 
‘Want of fire.” 
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THE STREET SINGER. 


And, moreover, he is accoutred in his coat. 
Beneath his shelf of books, hang his pipe and to- 
bacco pouch—those inseparable companions of 
the Parisian student. e are inclined to think 
that our friend is not a noceur—not one of those 
who spends his time in gay delights, dances at 
the Mabille in summer, and at the masked balls 
in winter, not one who runs up a bill at the wine- 
merchant’s, and then writes home to his provin- 
cial parents for a remittance because ‘“ books cost 
so much at Paris ;” but, on the contrary, a pains- 
taking, hard-working fellow, living on bread and 
water, reading hard, and determined to make a 
name or die in the attempt, Very many of the 
students in Paris succumb to the temptations by 
which they are surrounded; but there are also 
many honorable exceptions. Our néxt sketch 
delineates a female street singer, clad in sordid 


garments, burthened with a child hanging to her 
ck, and twanging the strings of a cracked 
guitar. She is screaming forth in a cracked 
voice some popular ditty, very likely the 
com by Queen Hortense, the mother of 
Louis Napoleon, for that is just now an especial 
favorite, telling how Dunois, the young and 
brave, was Round De Paleatine, and how that 
courageous and gallant young gentleman request- 
ed St. Mary to grant Nis modest desire to be 
hailed the bravest of the brave and wed the fair- 
est of the fair, and how after proving his title to 
less valor by hacking off the heads of num- 
lees Paynim (what business had they to be 
Paynim?) he was rewarded by the hand of a cer- 
tain Lady Isabelle, supposed to be the most beau- 
tiful of her sex. This same “ Partant poor la 
Syrie” which we have placed in the lips of our 
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itinerant singer, this 
dish of milk and 
water, is now the na- 
tional air, and usurps 
the place of that noble 
Marseillaise, the bat- 
tle-cry of a nation 
staking all for inde- 
pace) which, if 
eard in the streets of 
Paris to-day, ‘‘ would 
rouse the very stones 
to mutiny.” The low- 
est of all occupations 
in Paris is that illus- 
trated in our picture 
of the chiffonier or 
rag-picker. Yet these 
people who glean the 
garbage of the street 
sometimes, from such 
beginnings, amass for- 
tunes. Jarvis says: 
“hired for the win- 
ter a fine apartment of 
a chiffonier, who had 
become a merchant of 
meubles (furniture), 
with an angual income 
of $8000, @nd was the 
owner of a country- 
seat.” c 
Another of our en- 
vings represents a 
Eo ndon rat-catcher 
who has found his 
way over to Paris to 
officiate at one of the 
rat-pits which his ex- 
iled countrymen have 
established in the 
French capital, much 
to the disgust of those 
Gauls, who have not 
ye: been infected with 
the prevalent Anglo- 
mania. Ratting is a 
sport much relished by 
many of our cousins 
on the other side of 
the water, and minis- 
ters to those tastes 
which have furnished 
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a theme for the invec- 





tive and sarcasm of 
their Gallic neighbors. 
It cannot be denied 
that John Bull, in 
some of his favorite 
sports, lays himself open to censure. The prize- 
tng still-exists, a Topalsive fact, cock-fighting is 
still patronized liberally. Still an improvement 
fn manners is perceptible. A hundred years ago 
there wero actually gladiatorial combats in Eng- 
land—noted swordsmen being matched against 
each other, and giving and receiving ghastly 
wounds. Among English sports, ratting ho! 
no inconsiderable place, and we have devoted a 
page to its illustration. The scene of the sport, 
the rat-pit, is usaally a hall in some tavern fre- 
quented by thefarfey. The rat-pits are constract- 
ed of wood and quadrangular, while the top of 
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each angle of the pit is covered by a little round 
table of wood ; to prevent the rats making their 
escape by rushing up the comers. her always 
congregate in this spot, piling themselves up into 

mid. The rats are collected by a rat-catcher, 
and there are none more expert than those of 
England. They are transported to the scene of 
action in wire traps, and the rat-catcher, who is 
dexterous and bold, takes them ont, one by one, 
by the tail, and drops them into the pit. The 
sport of yatting consists in killing the greatest 
number of vermin in the shortest space of time, 
and though ferrets and cats are sometimes pitted 


cena Se, yet the only legitimate combat is 
between terriers, of different breeds, and rats. 
‘The terrier has a body of iron and a remarkable 
sagacity and aptitade for this service. A terrier 
beats a ie out aad out in rae Vine ot Poe 
ness. 6 rat dogs vary in t, according to 
the breed, from 6 to 19 pounds. Large dogs are 
hampered by hele weight. e combat requires 
great sagacity and great cunning in manceuvring. 
The itoften defetits himecif with vigor before 
being seized by the reina, and, once taken, may 
still turn and cruelly wound his adversary in the 
muzzle. But the latter, with a prodigious in- 
stinct of dynamics, shakes his head and jerks the 
Tat with a very rapid alternate movement. Con- 
tinual force accordingly overpowers all Possibility 
of muscular contraction, and only as harp sq 

indicates his fary and distress. Large bets are 
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made on the number of rats a dog can kill ina 
certain time. A little dog named Tiny, weighing 
5 1-2 pounds, was very famous in the annals of 
the rat-pit. She once killed 200 rats in 59 min- 
utes, 58 seconds, and crowned her glory on the 
27th of March, 1848, by killing 100 rats in 29 
minutes, 10 seconds. e exploits of the famous 
“Billy,” almost st credulity. Hp once 
killed 50 rats in 6 minutes, 6 seconds, winning 
thirty aineas for his master, and beating a Berk- 
shire dog which fell exhausted after killing the 
thirtieth rat. Billy has been immortalized b; 

the pencil of Landscer, and his skin staffed wi! 

great skill, is ono of the attractions of the tavern 
where he passed his illustrious life and killed so 
many vermin. Rat-catching is a famous amuse- 
ment in the old world, and many follow it as an 
avocation whereby to obtain at least a partial living. 
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fonrenrat.] 
(HAPPINESS. 





BY MRS. RB. B. EDSON. 





‘The eager throng we pass or micet, 
In busy mart or quiet street, 
Toward this one mark forever prea— 
This empty search for happiness, 


The chief desire, the earnest thought— 
Not, am I doing as I ought? 

Bat shall I; if I onward press, 

Secure this longed-for happiness? 


From point to point we vainly seek, 
Bat find each effort falas and weak: 
‘Till weary with the fruitices task, 

Its semblance serves us for a mask. 


‘This word our falnting lips repeat, 
This syren that allared our feet 
From duty's path, will only tend 
A false, delusive light to lend. 


Sure, life bas nobler aims than these, 
In harmony with Heaven's decrees: 
‘Vague yearnings after higher good 
‘Than our weak hearts have understood! 
‘When shall we learn with reverent faith, 
To credit what our Father salth— 
“All things shall freely added be 
To him who seeketh first for me?” - 


Would it not purer joys create, 
More worthy of our high estate, 
To bind the same determined seal 
‘The wrongs and ills of lite to healt 


I think, inf God’s stupendous plan, 
*Twere never denigoed that any man 
Should, headless of Iifu'a my riad claims, 
Make happiness bis end and alm. 


*Twere braver, aud of praise more meet: 
Though cruel thorns might press our feet— 
‘To walk the path that Jesus trod, 

Do right, and leave the eveut with God. 
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SUSIE DELMONT’S REVENGE. 





BY MARY A. KEABLES. 





“Susan, Susan!” rang out Aunt Esther’s 
- sharp voice. 

“ Susan, Susan!’ came from the hills and the 
grottoes in a prolonged echo. Aunt Esther bit 
her thin lips, her gray eyes snapped as she struck 
at an unoffending sprig uf honey-sackle that had 
escaped from lattice thraldom very sp.tefully 
with the broom handle. 

Then Aunt Esther looked around, first over the 
hills, then towards the forest, then in the direc- 
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tion of the garden, and away in the vicinity of 
the arbor; but apparently her observations did 
not meet with the success she vesired, for she bit 
her thin lips more fiercely, and strack at the 
honey-suckle more spitefully as she called out 
again: e 

“Susan, Susan!” 

“Ma'am?” came in a timid, frightened tone, 
from a little piece of humanity that emerged just 
at that moment from the tall corn at the west of 
the little cottage—a little creature who looked too 
old for her years, dark, unprepossessing, and 
unattractive. 

The child, if so we may term her—though 
fifteen summers had passed over her head—was 
dressed in a coarse frock of faded chintz, in sad 
contrast with Aunt Esther’s French gingham. 
She carried her hands behind her, little sun- 
burned hands they were, and as she approached 
the woman who awaited her, she seemed more 
like a guilty culprit marching to execution, than 
the daughter of the talented and wealthy Squire 
Delmont and his beautiful wife, who, peace rest 
their ashes, lay in the litle quiet chutchyard at 
Rivernook. : 

When Susan had come quite near to Aunt 
Esther Delmont, that iady gave the girl a vigor- 
ous shake, and a quick blow upon the ear. The 
blood rushed to the orphan’s pale, dark cheeks, 
and a light flashed in her large eyes, but Mrs. 
Delmont did not note this, only asked in asharp, 
ringing tone: 

“Should like to know where you’ve been, 
miss 1” 

No response being given to the interrogatory, 
the aunt saw fit to give the girl antother vigorous’ 
shake which nearly threw poor Susan to the 
ground, and caused a small bit of crampled ‘pa- 
per to fall from herhand. Susan sprang quickly 
to regain the scrap of manuscript, bat Aunt 
Eether was too quick for her, and obtained pos- 
seasion of the bit of paper herself." 

It was only the fly-leaf from «un old spelling 
book, written over in pencil. Mrs. Delmont 
glanced at it a moment with the most supreme 
contempt depicted upon her countenance, then, 
notwithstanding the girl’s eager entreaty — 
“ Please, aunt, let me have it’”’—she tore it into 
strips, and throwing them-to the ground, placed 
her foot upon them, saying, sharply : 

“Just go into the kitchen, miss, and ’tend to 
the baking! No more of such foolery as this. 
You can do that ironing, too, while you havea 
fire, it will save wood; and mind you have 

.tea ready at precisely five o’clock, as I have 
company.” 

Glad to escape from her aunt’s presence, Su- 
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san—or Susie, as her dead mother always used 
to call her—went around to the back door, into 
the small, sultry kitchen, where a roaring fire 
was raising the temperature still higher; there 
were tears on her cheeks, there was a wild, fierce 
throbbing of her heart, and her poor head, too. 
Susie went in from the cool breeze, from the 
beantifal breath of heaven, and continued the 
work from which she had escaped an hour 
before. 

“0, dear, T wish I was dead—I do—I do!” 
sobbed Susie, as the tears mingled with the per- 
spiration that trickled over her checks. “Ido 
wish I was dead, I do!” 

But Susie’s wish did not do any good. She 
was alive, and likely to be so, despite the sultry 
August afternoon, the stifling kitchen with its hot 
stove, and the work she was obliged to do, al- 
though she nearly sank down with fatigue. 

‘©O, dear, dear,” sobbed Susie. She was not 
thinking then of her fatigue, of the sultry at- 
mosphere, of her aching head, but of the little 
scrap of yellow manuscript Aunt Esther had 
destroyed. Poor Susie! 

In the cool vine-shaded parlor, with its dimity 
and lace hangings, and its tasteful furnitare and 
carpets—they once belonged to Susie’s mother, 
and Aunt Esther said she just used them to keep 
them from getting moth eaten or spoiled—in that 
pleasant, cheery-looking room—it used to be 
Susie’s mother’s parlor once—sat Aunt Esther, 
holding an animated conversation with her 
“company.” 

Said “ company” was a fine-looking young 
aman, of perhaps some twenty-five years, with 
pleasing blue eyes, and a profusion of bright, 
sunny brown curls that shaded a high, broad 
forehead. There was a rather haughty carl of 
the bearded lips, half concealed as they were by 
whiskers and mustache, and the head was poised 
rather proudly, and yet no one ever thought of 
calling Charles Maynard either haughty or 
proud. 

To give our hero a fair introduction to the 
reader, we will say he was a distant relative of 
Aunt Esther’s husband, said husband being a 
very wife-obedient Benedict, by the way, Susie’s 
father’s own brother, too, though Susie's father 
was vastly different from her poor, henpecked 
Uncle Eben, who scarce dared say his soul was 
his own. p 

Charles Maynard, or rather Doctor Charles 
Maynard, was a graduate from one of the first 
medical institations of the day, of course well 


educated, and althongh far from wealthy, he was’ 


not dependent entirely upon his profession for 
support. The young physician was just looking 
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out a suitable location, and on his way to a 
neighboring village had stopped at Aunt Esther's 
cottage—in reality Susie’s, for her father owned 
it—determining to rusticate a little before bary- 
ing himself (we speak figuratively) in the arda- 
ous labors of his profession. 

How smiling and condescending Aunt Esther 
was! Why oil couldn’t have been smoother 
than her words, “my dear Charlie,” or “my 
dear Doctor Maynard,” or “my beloved Eben’s 
relative,” whenever she addressed him. 

“A pleasant place you have here, Aunt 
Esther,” the young man was saying, as he looped 
back the curtains, and put aside the honey- 
suckle to look out. 

“O, la,.yes, very pleasant for country, ° 
doctor.” 

* How long since you purchased it ?” 

* Mrs. Delmont regarded the young man stead- 
ily an instant ere she answered. There was 
nothing quizzical in his glance, so laying the 
blessed unction to her soul that Doctor Charles 
Maynard was totally ignorant ot her family 
affairs she replied unhesitatingly : 

“ Quite a number of years.” ‘ 

“ Ab, yes, Uncle Eben built the house, I sup- 
pose.” He said’ “uncle” for compliment’s 
sake. “A perfect little gem of a cottage, looks 
quite enchanting from the road, aud does credit 
to its designer.” 

“J always took quite an interest in such 


.things,” said Aunt Esther, modestly looking 


down, and toying with her silk-apron ribbon. 

« Ah, you designed the house, then? It does 
you credit, Aunt Esther (aant for compliment).”” 

Mrs. Delmont looked down and tapped her 
foot softly upon the carpet. 

“T hear, yon have a niece of Uncle Eben’s 
residing with you?” said young Maynard, at 
length, inquiringly, as-he twirled a gold chain at 
his waist, and regarded the toe of bis patent 
Jeather contemplatively. 

Aunt Esther paused a moment as if thmking 
what answer to make, then she said, sofily : 

“ Certainly, my dear Charlie, Eben’s brother 
Henry left a daughter to our care.” 

“T heard something of it, it was five or six: 
years ago that Uncle Henry and his wife died, 
was it not? I was in college at the time, and ~ 
heard that they left but one child. Did he leave 
much property ?” 

Aunt Esther apparently did not hear the latter 
question, for she said, contemplatively : 

“Yes, it was five or six years ago. Poor 
Henry, poor Edith! they left their dear little 
Susie for Eben and me to care for, and we have 
done the best we could for the dear child. She 
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has been like our child to us, rather wayward, to 
be sure, yet all children have their faults, and I 
never lay up anything against her; our own 
daughter could not have been more _ tenderly 
reared than Susie has been.” 

At that moment the door opened and a girl, 
gay and dashing, with books under her arm, ap- 

, parently just from school, entered the room. 

She gave quite a stare as her eyes fell upon the 
young doctor, but Mrs. Delmont hastened to give 
them an introduction. 

“My only daughter Angeline—Doctor Charles 
Maynard, from University—your dear fath- 
er’s relative, my love.” rd 

Miss Angeline made a suitable obeisance, and 
young Maynard took up the conversation where 
it had been dropped. Mrs. Delmont with ap- 
parent carelessness arose, went to the table, turn- 
ing her face from her guest, and attracting the 
attention of her daughter, gave her a significant 
look, and placed her fingers upon her lips. The 
girl understood the sign, and Mrs. Delmont con- 
tinued the conversation. 

“Yes, Susie, as I said, has been like our own 
child to me. Angeline don’t seem but.a little 
nearer to me than Susie. I’m sorry she’s gone, 
she would be so pleased to see you, I know. 
She’s gone to the city on a visit, and will not re- 
tarn for several weeks.”” 

“ Ah, excuse me, Aunt Esther, but I heard 
you call the name ‘Susan’ an hour or 80 ago; 
you then have more than one of that name in the 
family ?” 

It was well for Mrs. Delmont that her face at 
that moment was turned from her guest, for the 
hot blood suffused it as she suddenly recollected 
the manner iu which she had treated her hus- 
band’s niece, and now she had ample reason to 
suppose the young man had been a witness to the 
whole transaction. But she was not to be foiled 
thus; she had began to deceive, she would keep 
up the deception. She felt that she would be 
ruined if “her perfidy was thus and there dis- 
covered. She laughed carelessly. 

. “ Yes,” she said, “two of the ‘same name, a 
poor trollop of a thing—a poor-house creature 
that we took pity on, and have given a home for 
her services—she wont answer to any other name 
but Susan, so Susan it has to be. I hope you 
didn’t think I would speak as Idid to my beloved 
Eben’s niece ?” 

Doctor Maynard declared he hadn’t such a 
thought, so Mrs. Delmont excused herself for a 

+ moment, leaving her guest to the tender mercies 
of her dashing daughter Angeline. 

Mrs. Delmont paced back and forth the length 





of the hall soveral times ; evidently her mind was, 
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very ill at ease, she felt that she had settled her- 
self very nicely into the mire, and how to get 
out troubled her; all at once she spoke up in a 
quick tone of alarm : 

“ Angeline!” 

“What, mother?” came from the parlor. 

“Come here quick, just a@ moment, sce what 
Cato has done.” ! 

Mrs. Delmont stood out at the further end of 
the porch and in a moment her daughter joined 
her. Bending over, apparently examining a 
shrub in a small ornamental flower-pot, Mrs. 
Delmont said, in a low, hurried tone: 

“ Angeline, have nothing whatever to say to 
him about Susan; what you might say would 
probably contradict what J have said. Remem- 
ber and be careful.” 

“But what do you want to deceive him for ?” 
asked Angeline. ; 

“T haven’t time to tell you now—it is for your 
sake, Angeline—look your best—he is a fish 
worth eatching—fine fellow, good-looking, and 
all that—good profession, and well enough off. 
Td 1.ke to see you married well before Susan is 
eighteen.” 

“But perhaps she wont marry when she’s 
eighteen, and if she don’t—” 4 

Mrs. Delmont placed her finger upon her lips, 
and then said, in a still lower voice: . 4 

“Ifshe don’t it will be all right, but that is the 
thing, if she should find out the conditions of 
her father’s will, she—” 

“Yes, yes, I understand, where is she ?” 

“Tn the kitchen.” 

“ Quite a clever idea your saying she had gone 
to the city, if we can only keep the minx out of 
the way while he is here; if he should discover 
our deception all would be ruined.” 

Miss Angeline spoke low, but not so low but 
what a part of the sentence reached the ear of the 
young man, who had followed them unobserved. 

“ Rained, did you say?” he questioned. “ It 
is a pity—a beautifal flower, Miss Angeline—did 
you say it was ruined?” And he pointed to the 
shrub apparently under observation. 

There was a strange sparkle in his eyes. Mrs. 


‘Delmont noticed it, and the, blood rushed to her 


neck and brow, to the very roots of her hair, 
while Miss Angeline turned in a dauntless man- 
ner to the young physician, and surmising he 
might have overheard more than he pretended, 
she said unhesitatingly : . 

“ We were not speaking-of the flower, Doctor 
Maynard, but of a little innocent trick we have 
been playing on the schoolmaster of the district, 
who occasionally boasds here, and has taken 
quite a fancy to the kitchen girl Sukie, or Susan | 
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as she will persist in being called. Ha, ha, you 
see Cousin Susan has gone to the city, and so I 
told him to-day at school that Susan had gone, 
and he thought I meant his- Susan. Ha, ha, 
I was just telling ma that if he should call this 
evening we must keep the girl Sukie out of his 
way, or he would discover our deception, and our 
plans to break up thisvidiculous match would be 
rained.” What an adept Miss Angeline was at 
lying! 

“And what makes you wish to break up the 
match ?” questioned Charlie, who had heard the 
whole of Angeline’s remark previous to his be- 
ing discovered by her, and but for her artful ex- 
planation so skilfully worded, all would have 
been lost indeed in the way of their plotting. 
All, however, seemed plain to his mind now, and 
if he had had any suspicions they were allayed 
entirely. 

Miss Angeline was in for it now, she had put 
her feet in the mire now, and she felt herself go- 
ing down deeper and deeper, figuratively speak- 
ing. She threw up her hands with a mighty 
desire to save herself, and with this aim in view, 
she said, in order to gain time: 

“Why do we wish to break up the match ?” 

- “ Yes, that was what I asked, if the question 
is not impertinent.” F 

Mrs. Delmont came to the rescue. She 
laughed a sort of contemptuous laugh, and said, 
carelessly : 

“A good reason enough, my dear nephew ; the 
girl is scarcely fourteen, a poor witless creature, 
who is exceedingly unfit for a wife, and he is not 
much better, and worse than all hasn’t a cent to 
call his own. It would be hard to tell which 
would be the worse cheated should they marry, 
he or she, and I feel it my duty as a Christian 
woman to break up any such alliance, and my 
danghter, Iam huppy to say, sympathizes with 
me.” 

A peculiar light flashed in the young man’s 
eyes, but he only smiled, and said pleasantly : 

“A man with an education is never poor, I 
think, Aunt Esther.” 

“Education!” And Mrs. Delmont laughed 
scornfully. : 

“Yes, 1 said ‘education,’ Aunt Esther.” 

“ Education—yes, if he had an education, but 
he hasn’t enough to do him much good, yet 
sufficient to be of incalculable harm.” 

“ How 60?” 

“¢A little learning’s a dangerous thing,’ is an 
old saying, you know.” 

“ Yes, 1 know; but I had two reasons for sup- 
posing the young pedagogtie well educated, the 
firet because Miss Angeline was hie pupil.” 
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- Mrs. Delmont interrupted him. “0, Angeline 
does not attend his school.” 

“Ah, pardon me, Aunt Esther, I inferred she 
did from her saying she told him so and so in 
school to-day.” 

Miss Angeline felt that they were sinking still 
deeper into the mire, and she made ‘another 
mighty effort to extricate herself. So she laughed - 
lightly and said: 

“So I did, to be sure, doctor, yet 1 was just 
going past the school-house, and stepped i). I 
never attend school there, the books I brought 
home belonged to Sukie, who has been going 
until we discovered the unfortunate attachment 
growing up between her and the pedagogue.” 

“ Quite advanced in her studies, is she not, for 
& poor-house child?” queried the young man, 
toying with a sprig of honey-suckle. “ She 


‘) must be very quick and bright, too, for a girl of 


fourteen ?” ° 

“ Dall enough, you may depend,” said Mrs. 
Delmont, who, less quick-sighted than her daugh- 
ter, could not understand the drift of her guest’s 
remarks ; but Angeline, ‘anticipating the answer 
upon the young man’s lips, was about to differ 
with her mother in that respect, and say Sukie 
was uncommonly bright, but at that instant she 
happened to remember her own words, a few 
moments previous, so she paused in confusion, 
while Dottor Maynard said : 

“TI supposed, judging from the books Miss 
Angeline said belonged to the girl, and that she 
studied @ school, which I saw a few moments 
since upon the table, that she must be quite in- 
telligent tor her years, for astronomy, philosophy 
and botany require a smal! allowance of brains 
in the pupil’s head, as well as a slight knowledge 
of those studies by the teacher, to enable him to’ 
explain them correctly.” 

Miss Angeline remembered with agony that 
she had left her school books upon the parlor 
table, and she felt that she was sinking deeper, 
still deeper in the mire, every attempt to extricate 
herself only plunging her deeper. While she 
paused to think of a suitable reply to make, a 
curious smile curled the bearded lips of Doctor 
Maynard, and he said, still carelessly and 
pleasantly : 

“Tam sorry, Aunt Esther, you have so poor 
an opinion of my friend, Harry Whitman.” 

“Your friend ?” gasped Mrs. Delmont. 

“ Your friend ?” ejaculated Miss Angeline. 

“Yes, my friend, Aunt Esther, he and I grad- 
uated from the same university four years ago, 
and I had always thought him as well educated 
as he was clever, and intelligent ; to tell you the 
truth, my accepting your kind invitation to spend 
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a day or two here was partially owing to the fact 
that I wished to see my old chum, who I knew 
was teaching in your neighborhood. However, 
as your opinion of him is so low I could not ex- 
pect you to entertain so vulgar and unlearned a 
personage, and will therefore call upon him at 
his boarding-house, if you will tell me where it 
is.” 

Mrs. Delmont seeing how matters were turn- 

. ing, made one frantic effort to save herself and 
daughter. 

“Thope you did not think I meant the hand- 
some and intelligent Mr. Whitman of a neigh- 
boring district ; every one must acknowledge he is 
far frog being what I have described the peda- 
gogue of our district to be. Angeline attends 
his school, and as she must pass directly by the 
other school-house on her way, that is the way she 
happened to call for Sukie’s books.”. 

Mrs. Delmont felt that she had gained a little 
firmer standing, but her self-congtatulations were 
few, for with the pleasantest of smiles the young 
man continued : 

“T should think that a very good way would 
be to place this Sukie, as you call her, under the 
taition of Mr. Whitman. Surely, he would be 
amore able teacher of philosophy, astronomy, 
history and botany than the numskull you have 
described as her tator.” 

Again Mrs. Delmont felt herself sinking. O, 
how much as that moment would she have given 
if she had not taken her first step into the mire 
of deception! Angeline came to the rescue of 
her mother. 

“tall comes of her infatuation, you will per- 
ceive,” she said, in a slightly impatient tone. 
“Ma and I both wished her to attend Mr. Whit- 
man’s school, but she wouldn’t.” 

Mrs. Delmont felt that they had gained good 
standing for a time, at least, that is if nothing 
more was said on the subject; 60 she excused 
herself on the plea of arranging supper, and 
making a sufficient sign to her daughter that im- 
plied silence on the subject they had been dwell- 
ing upon, Mrs. Delmont left her daughter and 
guest alone. 

The bits of paper Aunt Esther had placed her 
foot upon, covered with the pencilled writing of 
the girl he had learned was named Sukie, still 
lay in the gravelléd walk. The young man 
stepped down from the porch, picked them up 
and placed them carefully in his vest pocket, of 
course Miss Angeline did not know wherefore. 

Miss Angeline found her guest rather unsocial, 
her graces and blandishments proving in vain ; 
he remained moody and silent, except when ad- 
dressed by his fair companion, then answering 


to her. 
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principally in monosyllables. Miss Angeline saw 
that she had lost ground considerably in the past 
hour, and after wearying herself in her unsuc- 
cessful efforts to wear away the unpleasant im- 
pression evidently left mpon the young man’s 
mind, she became rather vexed, and hegging to 
be excused, sought her mother in the dining- 
room, leaving her.guest alone. He, in the mean- 
time took the opportunity to draw the yellow bits 
of torn paper from his pocket, spread them upon 
the table, and arranged them in such a manner 
that he could with ease decipher the words. 

The penmanship was quite poor, many of the 
letters being made in a printed form as if the 
writer was unable to write them; but Charles 
Maynard did not note this particular, it was the 
touching yet simple outpouring of an orphan’s 
bleeding heart, that caused the tears to come into 
his eyes, tears in the laughing blue eyes of Doctor 
Charles Maynard. 

“Poor child,” he murmured, as he folded the 
bits of paper and replaced them in his vest pock- 
et. “Poor child, she has a soul if she is a 
pauper !’” 

The young man paced the room several times, 
and then took the bits of paper from his pocket, 
and examined them again. Strange, he thought, 
that a girl studying philosophy and astronomy, 
etc., should write so miserably ‘as that! Then 
there was so much talent evinced in the composi- 
tion of the simple and touching rhyme, it might 
be this was but a copy of some verses that the 
girl had found somewhere, or that had been given 
We do not know how long Charles 
Maynard might have pondered upon the subject, 
bat at that very moment, almost before he had 
time to conceal the bits of paper, Mra. Delmont 
entered the parlor and announced that tea was 
ready. 4 

Uncle Eben was already atthe table. He was 
a meek-looking individual, with hair between a 
flaxen and a gray, aruddy complexion and rather 
full habit. Said Uncle Eben looked at his wife 
deprecatingly, then exclaimed, “How de do, 
dock ?” then looked at his plate industriously, 
until the tea was poured, and Aunt Esther 
stepped on his toe zealously, and looked mean- 
ingly at the bread tray, whereupon Uncle Eben 
passed the bread, and butter, cheese, etc., and 
then began to use his own knife and fork with 
laudable industry. There was no such thing ag 
entering into conversation with Mr. Eben Del- 
mont; after several ineffectual attempts Charles 
Maynard gave up in despair, and except an occa- 
sional remark from Mrs. Delmont, the supper 
hour passed away in silence. 

And Susie, poor, little, weary, down-trodden 
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Susie, where was she? 
der no circumstances whatever to allow herself 
to be seen by the gentleman then at the house, as 

he was a sheriff who had come to arrest her for ’ 


her father’s crimes. Poor Susie—her father’s | 


crimes! She had always believed her father, 
who was now dead, to have been a good and 
honest man, and the poor child knew s0 little of 
law she believed Aunt Esther, and feared en- 
countering the dreadful stranger. So he crept 
away, out into the garden, out into the waving, 
tasselled corn, and through that into the orchard 
beyond, where beneath a great wide-spreading 
apple tree she lay down on the grass and wept, 
wept untii sleep locked her serises, and she forgot 
her troubles in the happier realms of dream- 
land. : 

She awoke with a start; night had come, and 
the moon and stars were shining byightly in the 
heavens, while the air came up cool from over 
the hills, and played coyly with the girl’s dark, 
tangled hair. She looked around her in a half- 
bewildered way, and what was her surprise and 
terror when directly before her she espied our 
hero, Charles Maynard. She staggered to her 
feet, and attempted to run from the spot, buta 
treacherous stick upon which she trod giving 
way, she was precipitated to the ground, and the 
next moment she felt a hand laid lightly upon 
her arm. 

“Please don’t take me to prison, sir; please 
don’t!” she cried in alarm. 

“To prison?” 

“ Wasn't it there you was going to take me ?” 
she questioned, still trembling like a frightened 
bird, and trying to escape from the grasp he still 
maintained upon her arm. 

“Certainly not. What made you think 
that ?” 

“Aren’t you the gentleman stopping at Aunt 
Esther's ?” 

“Tam stopping at Mrs. Delmont’s; but do 
you call her Aunt Esther ?” 

“Why, yes, sho always told me to,” replied 
tho girl, wonderingly. Then she added, “So 
you aro not going to arrest me ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Aren’t you a sheriff?” 

“Why, no, you silly girl—a sheriff? 
What made you think that?” 

“She told me you was, and that I must keep 
out of your way, for that you wanted to’ arrest 
me for a crime of my dead father’s.” 

“ Who told you so?” 

“ Aunt Esther.” 

“ And you thought I could arrest you for the 
crimes of your father, did you ?” 


Charged by her aunt un- ; 
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The girl hung down her head. 

“Come, come, you're not much of a lawyer ; 
, but I guess you have beeh dreaming all this non- 
sense. I don’t think Mrs. Delmont ever told 
you such stuff as this.” 

The girl made no reply, only made another 
effort to free herself from the young man’s grasp. 

“Stop, Susan—that is your name, isn’t it ?— 
stop a minute, | want to ask you something. 
Who wrote this ?” 

The young man took the bits of paper from 
his pocket and held them up before the girl. She 
grasped after them eagerly. 

“ Please let me have them, sir ?”” 

“Tell me, then, who wrote what is on tNem ?”” 

Thee girl looked up honestly into his face, a 
little blush upon her dark cheeks, but she 
answered unhesitatingly : 

“1 did, sir.” 

“ And that is your writing ?” 

“Ye., sir.” 

“ Why don’t you write better?” 

. The girl burst into tears. “‘ Please, sir,” she 

said, ‘I never have had a copy to write by since 
my father and mother died, and I was only ten 
years old then, and I have forgotten a great deal 
since that time.” 

“Why don’t you write at school ?” 


-“ Atschool ?” 
“Yes, it would be better for you than to study 
philosophy and astronomy, and—” . 


“Philosophy and astronomy! Goto school ?”” 
interrupted poor Susie, with astonishment. 

“Yes.” 

“TI don’t go to school.” 

“ But you might.” 

“Who said I might? Aunt Esther always 
wants me to work, and I never went to school a 
day since I lived with her !”” 

Charles Maynard was astonished—there was a 
strange difference between the story of this girl 
and Mrs. Delmont’s; which could it be that de- 
ceived? He looked tho girl straight in the face, 
as he asked: 

“Has Mrs. Delmont never sent you to 
school ?”” 

“No, sir.” 

“And how long have you livod with her?” 

“ Five or six years.” 

“And you have never studied astronomy or—” 

“TI never have studied anything. sir; only 
sometimes after I get my work done, I read and 
learn verses—such sweet verses thcy are, sir!” 

“ What?” 

The girl took a small edition of Watts’s 
hymns from her dress pocket. The book had no 
cover, was torn and soiled, yet the child loved it. 
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“And where did you get this?” 

“It was my mother’s,” replied the girl; “it 
was under her pillow when she died.” Tears 
drenched the dark cheeks, as she spoke. 

The young man gave back the book, and then 
he said : 

“Did your mother die in the poor-house ?” 

“ Poor-house !” 

The girl started back in amazement too real to 
be feigned, e0 Charles Maynard rightly thought. 

“ Yea—did she ?” 

“My mother—my beautiful mother, dié in a 
poor-house !” The hot blood dashed up into her 
cheeks, as she spoke. “No, sir—the room they 
will give you to-night is the room where my 
mother died—my sweet mother!” And the child 
put her hands over her face and wept. 

“Don’t cry, my little girl!” The young man 
spoke kindly, but there were strange feelings 
taking possession of him, as he gradually dis- 
covered Mrs. Delmont’s deception—although he 
never once mistrusted it was Susie Delmont be- 
fore him. : 

They were a strange couple there in the old 
orchard, beneath the moonlight—he so tall, dig- 
nified and handsome, Susie with her slight, 
shrinking form shaking with sobs she could not 
control—he 80 richly and becomingly dressed, 
she attired in faded, slimpey calico, tattered, and 
her only ornament the luxuriant, though tangled 
dark hair that fell over her shoulders. 

“Tell me all about your mother—come, I’ll 
listen to you! But first tell me your name.” 

“ You called it, sir—it’s Susan.” 

“ Yes, but your other?” 

“ Why, the same as Aunt Esther’s, sir. Uncle 
Eben and father were brothers; that is the way 
I come to live here. Uncle Eben is my 
guardian.” 

“And you are Susan Delmont?” 

“ Please, siry yes.” 

“And is there any other Susan in the family 1” 
asked the young man, with astonishment. 

“No, sir.” 

The young man ground his teeth with. rage. 
He grasped the girl’s shoulder and‘ turned her 
face to the moonlight, while his own brow was 
white as the light that lay on the hill-tops, and 
his whole countenance worked convulsively. 

Then he turned from her and strode up and 
down the orchard paths—the girl, standing like 
a statue, gazing after him as if bewildered. 

“Fool! fool!” He beat upon his forehead, 
and then upon his breast, and still muttered to 
himeelf, yet half aloud : ‘‘ Curses on her! cures 
on her!” 

His manner terrified the girl. She started, 
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and would have fled from him, but he arrested 
the movement by saying : 

“Stop, Susan!” 

“Why?” She looked up into his face 
strangely, doubtingly. 

He looked down into the innocent, timid face, 
with that seal of sorrow and loneliness upon it. 

“ Susan,” he said, “ your aunt has deceived 
me. I need not tell you how. It was princi- 
pally to see you that I came here, bat Mrs. Del- 
mont said you had gone to the city.” 

“I never was in the city in'my life, sir.” 

“Listen, my child!” He spoke very ten- 
derly. “I know more of the affairs of Susie 
Delmont than she does herself, I presume. You 
have been kept in the most total ignorance for 
purposes I can well understand. Susie, id you 
know that you are an heiress, on condition? Did 
you know that besides this cottage, and these 
broad, well-cultivated lands, you will come into 
possession of quite a large sum of money after 
your majority ?” 

“Why, Aunt Esther said that father owed it 
all to Uncle Eben?” 

“The miserable woman!” The young man 
stamped his foot, and ground his white teeth. 

«Tis no such thing; and yet she is planning 
for all your property, my child. That is just as 
true as gospel, and she’s keeping you in ignorance 
in order to do it. Did you never hear about 
your father’s will 7” 

A crimson flush passed over the sweet face— 
sweet if it was traced over with prints of grief 
and care, it was so innocent. 

“Tell me, Susie!” 

“Yes, I heard something once; the school- 
master told it to me. He boarded here awhile. 
His name is Mr. Whitman. He told me—” 

The girl blushed deeper. 

“ What did he tell yout Tell me all, Susio !” 

The girl raised her innocent eyes to the young 
man’s face, and said : 

“T don’t believe it is so, sir, but Mr. Whitman 
told me that I was an heiress, or would be, if I 
married the man my father had chosen for me, 
and that if I did not, the property would still be 
kept in charge of Uncle Eben—I don’t know 
how long; but Aunt Esther heart what he said, 
and she was awful angry, and she said there was 
not a word of truth about it—that Uncle Eben 
owned everything that belonged to father, and she 
was to have everything that mother used to own. 
She said I was nothirfg but a beggar, and if it 
wasn’t for her, I would have to go to the poor- 
house; but”—here the girl stopped to cry a lit- 
tle, very quietly—‘ I believe I would rather live 
in a poor-house than here.” , 
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“Poor child!” Charles Maynard laid his 
hand kindly upon the girl’s shoulder. “ But tell 
me, my dear—did you hear the name of the man 
your father wished you to marry ?” 

The girl shook her head. 

The young man gave a sigh of relief. 

“We will have a new leaf turned over, my 
child,” he said, kindly. ‘ You shall live in this 
way no longer. If you desire an education, 
you shall have it. Here, sit down ander this 
tree, and let us plan a little. Why, zounds, you 
don’t even know my name—do yon, little one? 
Well, ’tis Charlie Maynard.” 

That evening, when the two parted, there was 
a gleam of triumph in the young man’s cye, and 
a sparkle of happiness in little Susie’s that even 
Aunt Esther’s harsh reprimand could not drive 
away. : 

The next morning, Susie was called in vain to. 

“Susan! Susan!” 

No reply. Aunt Esther forced herself out of* 
bed, and up stairs into the poorly furnished bed- 
room that had been allowed to Susan for her 
own apartment. To her surprise, she found the 
bed undisturbed and Susie minus. A : 

Of course all was excitement immediately— 
that is, in the minds of the trio, Mrs. and Mr. 
(that is the order in which they stood) Mrs. and 
Mr. Delmont, and Angeline. The former, assisted 
by her obedient spouse, was obliged to prepare 
breakfast—the said spouse turning the griddle- 
cakes and steak, and attending to the coffee, 
while Mra. Delmont set the table, etc. Angeline 
spent the time in making her toilet, and a few 
moments before breakfast joined Mr. Maynard 
in the garden, looking very bewitching in a 
flounced lawn, with numerous bows of pink rib- 
bon adorning the sleeves and bodice. Of course 
Mr. Maynard offered his arm to escort Miss 
Angeline to breakfast, said arm being accepted 
with the utmost alacrity by the aforesaid Ange- 
line, who congratulated hefself that her flounced 
lawn, with its gay bows, had’ already nearly 
achieved a conquest of the said Maynard’s ob- 
darate heart. . 

Mrs. Delmont anxiously inquired if Mr. May- 
nard intended to visit his friend, Mr. Whitman, 

* and to hed infinite relief a roply was given in the 
negative. Mr. Maynard said he had changed his 
mind, as he had important business to attend to 
in a neighboring village: So immediately after 
breakfast Uncle Eben brought his guest’s pony 
around to the front gate, and the said guest, after 
thanking Aunt Esther for her hospitality, and 
pressing Miss Angeline’s hand warmly, bidding 
her adieu, was about taking his departure, when, 
as if suddenly recollecting himself, he took a 
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note-book and pencil from his pocket and asked, 
hurriedly : 

“You said Cousin Susie had gone to the city. 
I am quite anxious to see her, and if you will 
give me her address—” 

“And why 80 anxious?” queried Mrs. Esther 
Delmont, with ill-concealed vexation. 

“Ts it possible you can be ignorant of the 
cause, Aunt Esther?” questioned the young 
man. “ Yousurely are acquainted with the pro- 
visions of Uncle Henry’s will, in which be de 
sires me to be Susie’s life protector—in other 
words her husband, Aunt Esther—and that only 
on these conditions can she inherit the handsome 
estate thus singularly bequeathed, Otherwise—” 

“Well, what otherwise?” asked Aunt Eater, 
excitedly. 

“Yon certainly cannot be ignorant of the 
manner in which the will reads, Aunt Esther; 
and you surely do not forget that in case Susie 
does not comply with these conditions, the prop 
erty will full into the possession of » certain 
young gentleman known to you as Charles May- 
nard—that is, if Miss Susie refases to falfll ke 
part of the solemn compact—while if the sid 
young gentleman is the aggressor, the property 
will remain in the guardian’s hands, and only 
upon the death of said guardian, shall fall into 
the possession of said Susie. Uncle Heary 
made a strange will, Aunt Esther; but you ca 
not wonder, under existing circumstances, thst I 
should wish to see Miss Susie.” 

Charles Maynard bowed, and waited for the 
address. Miss Delmont stammered and blushed, 
and said she had really forgotten it. 

The young man restored bis notebook wd 
pencil to their accustomed place, bowed smilingly 
to Aunt Esther and the fair Angeline, sn 
bounding into the saddle, and putting spors © 
his horse, he was soon lost to the view of the 
who watched his retreating figure fom tt 
cottage. 

“A pretty kettle of fish we are in!” mspped 
Miss Angeline. 

“Too bad! too bad !” sighed Mrs. Delmost. 

“And it all comes of your trying to deci 
him!” upbraided the daughter. 

“Do you think I would acknowledge’ tat 1 
let my husband’s brother’s child and heiress, 1% 
do my dradgery and receive such sbose be 
witnessed, for I was so angry with the imp!” 

But the next question was—where was oa! : 
Mrs, Delmont was troubled. Mr. Delmoat 
troubled, and Miss Angeline was ditto. Wher 
had the girl gone? 

“There's one way!” said Mre. Delmont # 
length, in a decided manner, as he laid & bao 
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upon her husband’s and daughter's shoulder. 
“Tf Susan was only dead—” 

“What then?” anes 

“The property wonld fall to Charles May- 
nard, and—” 

“What, mother?” s 

“In that way you might become mistress of it 
all!” 

“ How, mother?” 

“How damb you are! With your beauty and 
advantages, don’t you suppose you could win 
Charles Maynard ?” 

“ Couldn’t say.” 

“Well, I can say for you, then. I tell you, 
Angeline Delmont, you don’t know what a plan- 
ning and scheming woman can do; you haven’t 
any idea. Now, here is the case—-it lies just 
here; either you become the wife of Charles 
Maynard, or we will have to go from here in 
less than five years, and not # dollar of our own 
in the world.” 

“Then what is to be done ?” 

“ Listen |” 

“T am listening.” 

“‘Can you imitate Susan’s hand-writing ?” 

“O, yes. You know I am a proficieat in the 
art of imitating.” ° 

“Well, then, write what I dictate; and you, 

Eben (addressing her husband), you go and 
bring Selim around, With the side-saddle, in five 
minutes! Don’t let the grass grow under your 
feet, now |” 
* About three miles from the cottage of the 
Delmonts ran the beautiful, deep, but narrow 
stream known for miles around as Limestone 
Run. At the time of which we write, owing to 
several heavy rains, it had become quite swollen ; 
and to this stream, by a circuitous way, was it 
that Mrs. Delmont set out with creditable speed. 
Her errand to the said stream can only be sur- 
mised, when we state that the next day a large 
party of neighbors who had been out on'a 
search for the missing gitl, led on by the appar- 
ently nearly distracted Uncle Eben, discovered a 
bonnet recognized ag Susie’s; and a shoe near 
the edge of the water that belonged to her, to- 
gether with a blotted note apparently in her 
hand-writing, were found on the bank. The 
stream was dragged, but the body of the unfor- 
tunate Susie was not found; yet there was not 
one in the neighborhood (the Delmonts ex- 
cepted) who had the slightest doubt but that 
Susie Delmont was drawned. 

In due time Charles Maynard eame into pos- 
eession of the property, and then it was Mrs. 
Delmont and Angeline began their plotting and 
planning in earnest. 


“0, mother!” 

Angeline quite startled that lady with her 
ejaculation; but unheeding this, tho young lady 
threw herself into,s chair quite breathless with 
excitement, fanning herself industriously with 
her gipeey hat. 

“ Mother!” 

“Well”? . 

“‘ Charlie Maynard has proposed, at last !”” 

Mrs. Delmont dropped the apple she was par- 
ing, and looked up with surprise and delight 
depicted upon her countenance. 

“ How in the world did it happen, Angeline?” 
she asked, at length. 

“ Well, I’ tell you,” replied the daughter ; 
“it took considerable management on my part, 
but I succeeded. I’m glad nowI bought that 
velvet and bugle lace. I always shall believe 
that they hed something to do with catching 
Charlie Maynard, for they do set the basque out 
finely—don’t they?” And Angeline gazed down 
upon her dress with an admiring eye. 

“Yes, bat about the proposition—tell me 
about that!” interrupted Mrs. Delmont, im- 
patiently. 

“WellI will, then. You see I asked him 
why he did not marry—” 

- “A bold question.” 

“ Yes, Iknow ; but he did not appear to no- 
tice it, but said he had long thought of marry- 
ing—that there was a certain fair lady who pos- 
seased all his affections—a lady beantiful and 
accomplished, and all that—and then he looked 
at me so lovingly and admiringly, that I felt that 
the battle was more than half won.” 

“(And what did you say?” asked Mrs. Del 
mont, anxiously 

“O, I said: ‘Indeed, Charlie! and pray why 
don’t you marry her?” 

“lf I can gain her consent, I will most 
gladly,’ he said, and then was silent. I saw he 
was kind of diffident, so I looked as innocent aa 
you please. 

“ ‘And what is her name, Charlie?” 

“He looked at me straight in the eyes, and 
said ‘Can you not guess?’ And then he asked 
me how I should like to change my name to 
Maynard, and if I would have any objection to 
having a wedding here in a week or ten days,” 

“And you?” 

“Why I—of course I consented; sad the 
wedding day is to bea week from Thursday, and 
we'll have such «# grand wedding party— 
wont we?” 

Angeline clapped her hands, and sat down to 
make out a listeof guests to be invited, and to 
comment upon the subject of laces, silks, white 
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gloves and satin s'ippers; while Charlie May- 
nard, in his own room, sat down to a table and 
wrote a long letter, which having folded, envel- 
oped and superscrihed, he and placed in 
his coat pocket ready to mail the following mory- 
ing. This letter was received, one pleasant sum- 
mer evening, by a young lady known by the 
teachers and pupils of a certain. excellent insti- 
tute as Miss Susie Delmont—the said young lady 
smiling quietly, as she read the letter. Susie 
‘was meditating revenge. 

Yes, that tall, elegant woman, with that crown 
of purple and black braided. bands of glossy 
hair, that noble brow, those sparkling, soul-lit 
eyes, that firm, proud, womanly mouth, and that 
voice of surpassing sweetness, as she warbled a 
simple song—that was our little friend Susan of 
six years previous. Are you astonished, reader? 
‘The explanation is very simple, and easily made. 
Charlie Maynard had incurred the expense of her 
education, and when he said, “ Susie, will you 
marry a poor man who loves you?” it was love, 
and not gratitude that prompted the reply: “ My 
heart wholly belongs to you, Charles Maynard.” 
And as the young man folded the beautiful girl 
to his bosom, he thanked Heaven for having 
given him so great a blessing. 

The Delmont cottage was thrown open to the 
accommodation of a large number of guests, the 
élite of the country round. Young men and 
maidens, old men and matrons, filled the taste- 
ful parlors, and all was expectation, for that 
evening (s0 report ran) Angeline Delmont was 
to become Mrs. Maynard; and it is due the 
handsome and talented Dr. Maynard to say that 
many were the fair maids who envied the in- 
triguing Angeline her husband, as well as the 
fortune accompanying that article. 

Angeline was in her room, arrayed for the 
bridal. - To tell the trath, she looked very pretty 
in the midst of her satin and laces; yet there 
was a shadow upon her brow, and she Jooked ill 
pleased, for the bridegroom had not arrived, and 
the time had come for the ceremony to begin. 

“There, he’s come!” exclaimed Mrs. Del- 
mont, who had watched every arrival eagerly. 
“And there is another couple with him—Mr. 
‘Whitman and a lady. I suppose they are brides- 
maid and groomsman, though I think, my dear 
Angeline, it is a lady’s place to choose her own 
bridesmaid.” 

“All ready!” Mr. Whitman offered his arm 
to Miss Angeline, who wondered vastly what it 
could mean, and why Charles should escort the 
strange lady ; but supposing it was city fashion, 
and not caring to show her dégnorance, she 
proceeded. 
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Of course, all happened as it was intended by 
Charles Maynard, and Miss Angeline was but a 
bridesmaid, aftr all. 

“ What does this mean?” gasped Aunt Es- 
ther, as the ceremony was about to commence. 

Villain!” hissed Miss Angeline. 

“What are you about?” abruptly ing:fired 
Uncle Eben. 

“Silence !” demanded Charles Maynard. “ You 

shall all know soon; the time of explanation has 
come, of nearly so. Let the ceremony go on! 
Proceed !” 
" There was so much of sternness and command 
in his tone, no objection was raised, and a few 
moments sufficed to make Charles Maynard and 
Susie Delmont man and wife. 

“ Susie Delmont!” cried Aunt Esther. 

“Susar’ Delmont!” stammered the almost 
fainting Angeline ; while Uncle Eben exclaimed, 
his voice rising above all others: 

“There, wife, that’s just what I’ve always 
told you! You've played a game, a desperate 
bad one, and you're beat. Susan Delmont aint 
dead, and Maynard’s gone and married her. 
‘We're all in the mire now, head over ears.” 

And so they were truly; and when Charles 
Maynard began and told the whole story of de- 
ception from beginning to end, they gave them- 
eelves up for lost-—going down, down, down! 
Angeline fainted, Mrs. Defmont went into most 
violent hysterics, while Uncle Eben,. the tears 
dashing over his ruddy, sun-browned cheeks, 
exclaimed : 

“ Served us all right! God bless you, May- 
nard—you and Susie! She’s a good gal, and 
was poor Henry’s darter. Forgive your old 
uncle! He never gave ye ahard word, Susie, 
did he ? with all his faults.” 


Uncle Eben carries on the farm, and Aunt 
Esther is housekeeper at the cottage, glad of the 
home thus offered to them. As for Angeline, she 
is still unmarried, and probably will be for some 
time to come, despite black velvet and bugle 
lace. She teaches school for a support, and— 
need we add Charles and Susie are very happy ¢ 

Susie Delmont had her triumph, and her re- 
venge was in returning good for evil, and 
smoothing the rough path of declining life for 
those who had rendered. her childhood miserable ! 
Heaven bless you, Susie! 
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An eve intensely beautifal—en eve 

Calm as the summer of a lovey girl 

Dreaming of hope. ‘The rich suturfinal woods, 
With their innumerable shades and culorings, 
Are like a silent instrument at rent— 
A silent instrument, whereon the wind 
Hath long forgot to play.— Housman. 
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LOUIS HUNTER'S TRIALS, 


BY M. A. AVERY. 








Tne evening was cold and dreary; the snow 
falling in fine, sleety flakes, and the wind how!- 
ing around that old-fashioned dwelling, and sing- 
ing through all its cracks and crevices; but 
little cared its inmates for that, as they sat cheeri- 
ly around the bright-blazing fire of thc pleasant 
sitting-room, laughing and chatting, or reading 
or working, as best suited their several fancies ; 
and the eyes of the full moon that looked down 
from the old brass-wheeled clock in the corner, 
beheld a very pleasant family party. 

The portly old squire, in his great armchair, 
had gone off into the land of dreams in one cor- 
ner, while his worthy lady, for the honor of the 
family, redoubled her diligence, and snapped her 
knitting-needles vigorously, to make up for his 
lnziness, and keep pace with the needlés and 
tongue of Mrs. Glenn, a gossiping visitor, who 
was now favoring the neighborhood generally 
with one of her protracted calls, and at this 
hour, the Haydens in particular, with the retail 
business of her calling. Mrs. Hayden looked 
grave, and was generally silent, though her 
guest’s tongue ran incessantly. Miss Jane, a 
hau-hty but handsome young lady of twonty, 
looked up from her embroidery occasionally, 
with a glance of mingled pleasure, doubt and 
irony, while Alda, a girl of sixteen, and her 
schoolmate and casual visitor, Ellen Lee, who 
were vainly trying to look out their lessons for 
the ensuing day, listened with eager interest and 
delight. Johnny, meantime, the pet and only 
son of the family, was busy cracking nuts upon 
the hearth beside his mother. Tray the large 
house-dog lay sleeping beside his master. The 
old Maltese cat purred cosily over her pet baby 
upon the rug, the fire flashed and glowed and 
sparkled, and the scene altogether presented a 
very pretty picture of domestic enjoyment. 

“Well, how do you here like Louis Hunter 
the young schoolmaster ?” asked Mrs. Glenn, as 
she glanced around the pleasant group, after 
many other subjects were exhausted. 

“ Very much, I believe,” Mrs. Hayden replied. 
“He seems to be an uncommonly bright, intelli- 
Genpatglented young man for one of his age— 
whi y say is only twenty.” 

“Indeed !—well, I'm raly gled somebody has 
a good opinion of the feller.” 

“Why 80% Don’t he bear a good name with 
eveM¥od ly? 


“Well, dunno. I raly wish the boy well, 
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but it’s a pity they are so poor and mean and 
dranken.”” 

* « His relations mean? Why, I knew his old 
grdndfather well when I lived at my uncle’s, and 
a nobler, better man never existed. His ron, 
this Lonis’s father, was away in the city then; 
and I have heard that after his father’s death he 
took to drinking, and spent nearly all that his 
father had given him, which is certainly very un- 
fortanate for his family, though nothing against 
them personally.” 

“Of course not, Mrs. Hayden. But do these 
young ladies like this young chap as well,‘or 
better than their mother?” And she peered st 
them over the rims of her iron-bowed spectacles 
with a queer glance of suspicious inquiry. 

Ask Alda there, who likes him,” said Ellen 
Lee, with a gay laugh. 

The pretty face of Alda Hayden crimsoned 
under the gaze of so many eyes as were now 
fixed upon her, and feeling angry to know that 
it did, she said shortly : 

“I think it looks very suspicious that you should 
be so ready to make a cloak of other people.” 

“Take care, Alda,” said the gay Ellen, “ or I 
shall tell these good people about the love-lit 
glances I have detected at school this winter. 
You'd better believe, Mrs. Glenn, that Cupid’s 
arrows have been flying around the school-house 
like a discharge of musketry.” 

“And that one Ellen Lee was among the 
wounded,”’ retorted Alda. 

“If Iam, the arrow that struck me was not 
from the same quiver as the one that pierced 
your tender heart,” langhed Ellen. 

** What's all this nonsense aboat, foolish girls ?” 
said Mrs. Hayden, contemptuously. ‘‘ Nothing 
sounds more silly and disgusting than for little 
chicks like you, with the egg-shells still clinging 
to their backs, to be talking about hearts and 
darts, and lovers and husbands.” 

“ Ay, but many a girl has had a husband be- 
fore she was as old as these young ladies,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Glenn. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Glenn, but the more fool she, or her 
friends, if she had any. There’s time enough 
for all those things when girls have finished their 
éducation and learned housekeeping, and boys 
found some busines to supportthem. And they’d 
all be better off, in my opinion, to wait till they are 
twenty-five, at least.” é 

“Look ont sharp for your young misses then, 
if that is your idea, or the first you'll know, 
they’ll be running away with some tin pedler, or 
young schoolmaster.” 

Mw. Hayden looked up with a quick, suspi- 
cious glance at Mrs. Glenn, and then at her 
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daughters, the eldest of whom met her glance 
with a calm but slightly contemptuous one, and 
then both tarned their eyes upon the conscious 
Alda, who all at once seemed deeply absorbed in 
her studies, though her flitting color convinced 
them that her interegt in them was feigned. 

“T wonder you will be patting such idcas as 
those into foolish girls’ heads,” said Miss Jane, 
who, in trath was privately engaged already. 
“ Why, after this I shall be looking for a husband 
upon the top of every tin pedler’s cart I meet, 
Mrs. Glenn.” 

“ And Alda will be after every young school. 
master, I s’pose,” chuckled that worthy lady. 
« But take care, Alda, and see that your charmer 
has a decent character. You're too proud to 
have a feller who has a drunkard for a father, 
and an infinitely worse character for a mother, 
like this Louis Hunter, besides being no better 
than he ought to be himeelf.” + 

“Indeed! But are you sure they are really 
sach a disreputable set ?”’ asked Mrs. Hayden. 

“You must be badly posted in county biog- 
rapliy, if you do not know it,” said the woman, 
with a gratified smile. ‘‘ But the worst of it in 
my opinion is, that this fellow should begin so 
young to follow in the footsteps of his iHustrious 
predecessors.” 

“ But does any one really know such to be the 

“case?” 

“Such reports are in circulation, any way— 
but pray don’t mention them from me. I wouldn’t 
harm the young man for the world; and as his 
school is so nearly out, perhaps it would be as 
well to say nothing about them around here.” 

* “Certainly. Don’t mention them, girls, any 
of you. But do you suppose it really trae that 
his mother was a bad character ?” 

“It certainly is, if one can credit reports that 
have been in circulation ever since she came to 
Charleroy. It is even said that jealousy and do- 
mestic disappointment were the cause of the 
busband’s rain; and that but for the children, 
who were born before they came there, he would 
have left her long ago. Of one thing I am cer- 
tain, for I have friends near them—no one of 
any respectability has anything to do with her, 
and they would have left the place long ago, if 
David Hunter had had spirit enough left for any- 
thing.” 

Bird of ill omen, thy mission is accomplished ! 
In revenge for a fancied wrong, from the bus- 
band, thou hast slandered a loving and innocent 
wife—brought jealousy and wretchedness into a 
happy family—and now disgraced - the son, and 
planted thorns in young and innocent hearts, that 
but for thee would be nursing with tender care 
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the beautiful flowers of leve and hope, before so 
fondly cherished !° 

For it was twhdeed but the trath that Alda 
Hayden felt more than a common interest in the 
young teacher, though it had never before been 
suspected by her own family. And to him the 
long, dreary winter had flown by on swift wings, 
80 absorbed was he in love’s first fond dream—a 
dream that had made that old school-house seem 
like a fairy palace, because her smiles brightened 
and her beautiful eyes lightened its dinginess ; 
that had made all oneroas duties pleasant, and 
added acharm to their performance, withdrawn 
his thoughts from the real troubles of his exist- 
ence, and cast such a warm and radiant glow 
over his dim and darkened prospects for the fa- 
ture, as to make him forget, for the time, the 
real and actual in the ideal. : 

But this beautiful dream was destined toa 
rude awakening; and he was now to learn that 
aristocratic pride and fear of the world’s opinion, 
were some of the characteristics of the divinity 
he had worshipped, and that the copy he had so 
ofteri set, that ‘Change and alteration form the 
very essence of the world,” was something more 
than idle words. 

As Mrs. Hayden had said, Louis Hunter was 
a talented and remarkably promising young man, 
whatever might be said of his relatives, and 
the hints to his disadvantage the old lady had 
thrown ont, were no more true than her own de- 
ceitful heart and scheming brain. His father, it 
‘was true, was one who did not make his home a 
paradise ; but whatever others might say or think, 
no one could make him believe that his mother 
was much lower than the angels. They had a 
home, a little brown cot, the wreck of his grand- 
father’s property, and by dint of indastry and 
perseverance, Louis had contrived to sccure a 
good English education, and he was now striving 
earnestly to obtain the means that would pro- 
cure a more classical one and a profession. 

Such had been his plan; but getting in love 
was rather a poor beginning, in his circumstances, 
for the years of toil that were before hin—though 
he thought they were both so young they could 
afford to wait till success had crowned his efforts, 
and he might have a better title to win the prize 
he coveted. But as yet he had only thought and 
dreamed, as a thousand others have done, with- 
out making those dreams known to their ghject 
in words. But from the day of Mrs. "8 
visit to the family, he could not help seeing that 
a change had come over the fair Alda Hayden. 
The mute eloquence of lip and eye, ‘of glance 
and smile, were gone, or at least no loi Te 
sponded to his own. Her head was raised with 
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a Jook of haughty pride, her eyes downcast, or 
looking anywhere else than at him, and her mood 
among her mates much more gay and boisterous 
than he had ever seen it before, while he knew 
that she studiously avoided him, in every way. 

He wondered at the cause and lamented the 
change, but he could not, like her, affect a gayety 
he did not feel. Each day he grew more pale, 
languid and gloomy, as the school drew near its 
close. The old ladies where he boarded grew 
alarmed and tried to dose him with catnip and 
thoroughwort, and the young ones sighed and 
looked pititul, though he, poor fellow, would con- 
fess to no ailment but the bad effects of the close 
air of the hot school-room. Concluding at last 
that he had offended the young lady, he resolved 
to seek for an explanation, but while waiting for 
convenient opportunity, he found reason for 
changing his mind. 

Ic was at recess of a fine March day, when the 
scholars were all out at play, that he returned 
from a walk, and was just hanging up his hat, 
when he saw Alda and Ellen glance by the win- 
dow and come into the éntry-door. 

“‘I wonder if Mr. Hunter has returned?” he 
heard Ellen say, as she looked into the school- 
Toom, but without seeing him, he stood eo near 
the door and the wall. ‘No, he has not,” she 
eontinued. - 

“ That’s lacky,” said Alda, “for now we can 
sit down here and sun onrselves without interrup- 
tion from any one.” 

“ How long is it, pray, since you began to con- 
sider Louie Hunter’s society Such -a bother,” 
langhed Ellen. “‘ It seems to me we both used 
to like it pretty well.” 

“ Perhaps you did, Ellen.” 

“Certawly. But you needn’t try to blind me, 
Alda, for I know the day, the hour, and the per- 
son who told us his character, and opened your 
eyes 10 your true feelings. We have never talked 
of this before, but I tell you now, Alda, that J 
don’t delieve Aunt Huldah’s insinuations. His 
father may be a drunkard, and his mother a low 
character, but 1 don’t believe it of him.” 

“Well, if they are 90 mean, to say nothing of 
Aim, is it not enough to draw an impassable line 
of separation between us? I think so, if you do 
not. Just think how we should look and feel as- 
sociating with the Banhams, who are no meaner, 
from Aunt Huldah’s description,. than these 


ue” said Alda, earnestly. 
bis , Henry Banham is handsome and tulent- 


ed, in spite of his connexions, and if I loved 

him and he me, as well as I thought you and 

H loved each other, I could overlook the 
ess of his family.” 


. 
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“So, you thought I loved Hunter, did you?” 
said she, ecornfully. “Assure yourself, then, 
that I shall never break my heart for him. I 
have too much pride for that, let me tell you.” 

* Bat you once liked his society, Alda, I know 
you did.” 

“T confess it ; and I am now heartily ashamed 
of it, and if it wasn’t for people’s remarks, I 
wouldn’t come to school now, I so dread to meet 
the pleading glance of his eyes.” 

“Yeu fear your own weakness more, Alda. 
You are as proud as Lucifer, and so are your 
folks at home, but that pride is leading you todo 
what you will bitterly regret some day—seo if 
you don’t!—But let’s go in and get our seats be: 
fore Hunter comes.” . 

They walked slowly in, accordingly, and facing 
round as they were about to sit down, the first 
object they beheld was Louis Hunter, with a face 
as pale as death, one hand clutching the desk, a8 
if for support, and the other pressed to his heart, 
as if to stifle its shame, indignation and agony. 
He looked up—a flood of crimson swept over his 
face, that told as plainly as words that he had 
been a listener to every ill-starred word, and 
flashing a glance of mingled contempt and scorn 
upon Alda Hayden, he turned to the window, 
and gave the signal for school to commenee. 
Not a word was spoken, and from that hour, not 
8 look or tone of his revealed to Alda, or any one 
else, a traceof the wild struggle between pride 
and love that was going on in his heart. 
He was gayer, wittier, and more eloquent and 
fascinating than he had ever been before, and | 
when he left at the end of the school, he took 
with him proud Alda’s heart. Years passed 
away, but ehe never forgot that dream of early 
love, and though she wivhed it a thousand times, 
he never came back to her—thongh she did not 
wholly give up all hope of ever seeing hint 
again, till she heard that he had gone South or 
West, a thousand miles or more away. 

And other changes came to Alda Hayden. 
She removed to the city to live with a maiden * 
aunt, for whom she was’ named, acquired many 
accomplishments, became a brilliant and popalar 
belle, and at her aunt’s death, was left sole mis- 
tress of a large fortune. A desire for change 
and a roving life now came upon her; and join- 
ing a party of friends, she went to Niayara and 
the lakes, and down the Ohio and Mississippi to 
New Orleans, visiting all the principal cities and 
ptaces of interest on the way, and making a long- 
promised visit to a school-girl friend at the end 
of the journey. 

And there, for the first time in ten years, she ~ 
met Louis Hunter, the object of her early love, 
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the victim of ‘her haughty pride. He was now a 
distinguished and popular man, and had recently 
filled the highest office in tHe gift of the people, 
in a more northern State. They knew each other 
instantly, though change had set the signet of a 
cultivated intellect and a maturer beanty upon 
the noble brows of both. Bat both were too 
proud to acknowledge an acquaintance fraught 
with such bitter remembrances, and they met as 
perfect strangers. 

But fate, that sometimes so curiously and 
strangely tangles and commingles the threads of 
human destiny, willed that they should see much 
of each other during that eventfal winter. Both 
were visiting in the same family, and of course a 
daily and hourly intercourse was unavoidable. 
At first, both were frigid and distant as politeness 
would allow, and her friend Anna Leigh wondered 
what could make her own and her father’s guests 
80 much afraid of each other. But there were 
times when looks and words and tones revived 
early and tender memories, and the hearts of both 
gathered fuel for a purer and more lasting flame. 
Each was surprised, as well at the high position, 
as the growth of iatellect in the other, and the 
similarity of all their discovered tastes and senti- 
ments—though a kind of antagonism, born of 
regret and pride, kept them from all familiar in- 
tercourse. But in spite of this, the old love re- 
vived with a tenfold power in the hearts of both, 
though both were for a long time too proud to 
confess it, even to themsclves. Both were ex- 
ceedingly popular in society, and always sur- 
rounded by admirers; but though they jealously 
watched each other, neither could discover the 
mystery of the other’s preferences. 

‘But the time of parting drew near. He had 
doubted and resolved, and put off a declaration 
till the last moment, in the hope of receiving 
some acknowledgment, or scving some symp- 
toms of a preference she had studiously concealed ; 
and now her name was booked for the next 
northern steamer. The evening before her in- 
tended departure, Alda and Louis, with Anna 
and her lover, were out for a walk—the last they 
expected to take together in the beautiful grounds 
that surrounded Mr. Leigh’s house. The sky 
was flecked with crimson and yold-tipped clouds, 
the breeze blew soft and cool from the river, the 
early flowers of spring were blooming around 
them ; but it was not of these that they thought, 
as Louis and Alda walked silently on in advance 
of their companions. ‘They stopped at last, in 
the mouth of a little arbor, covered by thick 
vines and shadowed by a dense tropical foliage, 
to wait for the coming up of their friends. 

“You are very sud and thoughtful to-night, 
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Miss Hayden,” he said. “ Is it became you an 
80 soon to leave us 1” 

“That may have its influences,” she replied, 
with a deeply regretful look and tone. 

“Perhaps there is = deeper cause. Repos 
says you have a heart and the promise of « band 
with one of these gay southerners.” And be 
looked searchingly into her face for a reply. 

“ That is untrye,” she replied, blushingly. “I 
have never seen the southerner, gallant and chir- 
alrous as they surely are, who could win thow 
precious gifts from me.” 

-“ Some one at the North, then—perbaps they 
were promised before you came among vs!” be 
said, questioningly. 

“No, Mr. Hanter, I am under no obligation 
to North, South, East or West, and— never ex- 
pect to be,” said she, bitterly. 

“Why do you say that, Miss Hayden!” 

To his extreme surprise, she uttered « load 
shriek at this instant, and threw herself upon bis 
bosom. He looked up only in time to see a glit- 
tering poign ‘rd sheathed in the quivering shoal 
der that shielded ‘his heart! It was too dark» 
distinguish the color of the grim hand that git 
ed the weapon, but Anna and her friend, who 
were summoned by her piercing shrek, cw & 
dark, muffled figure, supposed to be one of Alds's 
disappointed admirers, glide swiftly. away from 
the spot. Alda: fainted with fright and terror; 
but she soon revived enongh to say that she ss 
the Land, with the weapon pointed at bis best, 
protruding through the thick vines, only in tine 
to do as she bad®done. And though her wound 
was severe; ahe was not sorry thus to bethe 
means of saving a human life. 

Louis was deeply affected hy this act of appe 
rent devotion, and as soon as they were alooe 
gether, he said, as he took her hand : 

“ Words are too poor to express the deep lore 
Thave long felt for you, Miss Hayden, or the 
gratitade that now swells my heart for the noble 
and generous act that saved my life. 0 what 
can I ever do,” he continued, with deep emotion, 
“to repay such an act of rare philanthropy ead 
self-saczifice ?” 

“ Forgive the deep wrong of the thoughtles 
words I once uttered in our early days, Lous 
Haunter—when pride and evil counsels made me 
untrue to every feeling of my heart,” sobbed 
Alda, who till now, had maintained the appear 
‘nce of cold, proud indifference, but 9: 
drew her to his heart, sobbed out tears 
itence and joy for his recovered affection, upo 
his manly bosom. 

“ Do-you indeed regret the past, and 
love I then felt, and still feel for you?” he 
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“T did, and do, Louis—bat am I forgiven?” 

“Forgiven! 0, Alda, one word of regret, or 
remembrance even, would have brought me back 
to you, through all this long winter that I have 
waited eo vainly for one word, or smile of recog- 
nition or favor. It is true, that listening to the 
counsels of pride, I at first resolved to shun, 
and to have nothing more to do with you, but in 
the heaven of your presence, those resolutions 
melted like snow in the midday san, and long 
before your preparations for. departure, I had 
planned, if you favored no one else, to ask you 
to become my wife. And I was abont to de so, 
in doubt and fear for the.reault, when your noble 
act of self-devotion, which so nearly .cost you 
your life, proved to:me beyond a doubt that-you 
really cared for me. Did it prove more than 
truth, dear Alda?” . 

“No, no,” said Alda, blashingly, “ and though 
I did it from the impulse of the moment, I be- 
lieve I could not thus have risked my life for one 
I did not love.” 

When Alda’s wound was healed, she went 
home in the Northerner—not as plain Alda Hay- 
den though, bat Ex-Governor Hunter’s bride. 
And now, ber friends were not .at all mortified 
by the connexion, nor was she ashamed of the 
slandered but still noble mother, or the respect- 
able father, redeemed through the influence of 
his noble son, to whom that son presented her. 

After a pleasant visit to all their friends, as 
well as to the old school-house, and every dear 
and well-remembered spot, they retumed: to 
Louis Hunter’s adopted home, where they still 
live, happy in their mutual love, and the respect 
and affection of all around them. 

2 
RAREY OUTDONE. on 

Sir George Davis, who was Eng'ish consul at 
Naples when a great plague there, retired 
in consequence to Florence. Visiting one day 
the menagerie .of the grand duke, he noticed 
lion at the further end of one of the dens, which 
the keepers stated they had been unable to tame, 
though every effort had been meade for upwards 
of three years. Yet no sooner had Sir George 
reached the gate of the den, than the lion ran to 
it, reared himself up, purred like a cat when 
pleased, and licked the hand that was put through 
the bars. The keeper was astonished, and, 
frightened for the safety of his visitor, entreated 
him not to trust an apparent fit of frenzy, as the 
lion was the most fierce and sullen of his tribe ho 
had ever seen. This, however, had no effect on 
Sir George, who insisted on entering the lion’s 
den. The moment he got in, the lion manifested 
the greatest delight, threw his paws on his shoul- 
ders, licked his face, ran about him, and purred 
like an affectionate cat. This occurrence became 
the talk of Florence, and reached the ears of the 

duke, who sent for Sir and re- 
qu an interview at the menagerie, that he 
might personally witness the conduct of the lion. 
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“HERE COMES BOBTAIL.” 


The following is related of Judge Peters, of 
Pennsylvania: When General Lafayette was on 
his last visit to this country, Independence Hall, 
in the State House at Philadelphia was opened, 
in order that the panic might have a chance to 
shake hands with the friend of Washington. 
Judge Peters being one of the committee to in- 
troduce the “ great unwashed,” there was a circle 
formed, on one side of which stood the general 
and the judge; those wishing to be introduced 
being obliged to walk across from the opposite 
‘side, and after paying their respects, retire to 
make way for others. One individual, who, from 
his manner, evidently thought it the most im- 

rtant event of his life, being dressed within an 
inch thereof—was seen elbowing his way through 
the dense mass con; ed near the door, and 
the pressure took off’ his coat-tails, leaving noth- 
ing but the body of his otherwise faultless dress- 
coat. In his excitement, he knew nothing of his 
loss; but having gained the front of the circle, 
he strode across the vacant space with the air of 
aman who thinks he is creating’a sensation. 
And you'd better believe he thought right; for 
the moment the judge saw hip coming, he turned 
to the general, saying: ‘I have introduced you 
to Rag and Tag, now here comes Bobtail !”— 
Pennsylvania Herald. o 





LYING IN BED. 

It is often a question amongst people who are 
unacquainted with the anatomy and pbysi- 
ology of man, whether lying with the head ex- 
alted or level with the body was the most whole- 
some. Most, consulting their own ease on this 

int, argue-in favor of that which they prefer. 

jow, although many delight in bolstering up 
their heads at night, and sleep soundly without 
injury, yet, we declare it to be a dangerous habit. 
The vessels through which the blood passes from 
the heart to the head are always lessened in their 
cavities when the head is resting in bed higher 
than the body ; therefore, in al diseases uttended 
with fever, the head should be pretty nearly on a 
level with the body ; and people ought to accus- 
tom themselves to sleep thus, and avoid danger. 
—Medical Journal. 

oe 

WHY ARE THE PRAIRI“S TREELESS? 

. The Westarnere, when they speculate on geol- 
ogy, answer this question by attirming that the 
price fires have barnt them all off—that thoy 

ave been frightened out of existence by the fires 
of the Indians. At other times they vary cheir 
theory hy affirming that the absence of trees is 
due to the deficiency of rain; but neither does 
this stand examination, for the maps of the dis- 
tribution of rain show that the fall on the prairies 
about equals that in other regions. Mr. Whit- 
ney, in his paper on the Origin of the Prairies, 
read before the Scientific Congress, shows that the 
real cause of the abeence of arborescent regeta: 
tion lies in certain mechanical conditions of the 
soil, and in its extreme fineness.— Western Paper. 

POPULAR OPINION. 


The people, 
Against their netare, are al] bent for him ; 
And, like a field of standing corn that ‘s moved 
‘With « stiff gale, heads bow all ove way. 
BAauMonT amp FLETORER. 
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YOU ANDI, 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 





‘The fields are yellow with the grain, 
‘The autumn skies shed gentle rain; 
My heart returns in hope again, 

To where beneath auch skies we trod, 
‘When first you pointed me to God. 


‘Your music lingers sweetly still; 

Its echoes reach beyond the hill, 

Where thea you bent my stubbora will, 
And whispered of the nobler life 
Undimmed by scanes of earthly strife. 


I wonder if the years far on * 

‘Will prove my soul indeed new born; 
If through life's lowering clouds forlorn 
I sbull have passed unchanged, and be 
A witness for my God and thee. 


If 60, ‘neath skies of brighter hue 

once shail stand, and there with you 

Read clesrly ail this mystery through; 

Why hearts akin like ous should prove 
% — Unblessed on earth by nearer love. 
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IN AT THE DEATH! 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





‘Wirs horses, horns and hounds, with hearts 
eager for the chase, and upon # most delightful 
morning, we sll assembled on the lawn of my 
uncle’s country honse, a merry and jovial hunt- 
ing party as ever was seen in all the length and 
breadth of Merrie England. 

need not specify particularly whom the we is 
meant to include, although perhaps one or two 
should receive a brief notice. There was, then, 
first, my uncle, a bold, bluff fox-hunter, who 
really, I think, thought the sport the only occu- 
pation fit to engross the serious attention of 
Christians; there was Harry Merlin, good-look- 
ing as ever, but between whom and myself—very 
unaccountably, considering that we were fellow- 
collegians, and had hitherto borne the closest re- 
Jations of intimacy with each other—there was 
upon this particular morning, a marked coolness ; 
and then there was Beile Catherwood. 

Ah! but she deserves a more extended men- 
tion. Charming, brilliant Bellé Catherwood— 
as beautiful girl of twenty as ever scattered an 
impudent young man’s self-assurance to the 
four winds—how shall I hope to describe her? 
I might speak uf black hair and eyes, of bewil- 
dehng smiles, of eaucy laughs, and all that sort 
of thing, and Belle would not even thus be 
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perfectly delineated. To be brief, she wass 
frank, great-hearted young lady, who loved w 
fish and hunt, and who did break all the masc- 
line hearts within a circuit of ten good English 
leagues, whether she loved to do it or nt 

She was an Amazon, was Bello—and nots 
straw did she care who knew it. No convection 
alist, I fancy, would have chosen her asa paters 
of maidenly propriety and behaviour, and litle 
did the young lady desire to assume that position, 
She, forsooth! Have I not seen her more thas 
once, flying over the fences upon her black imp of 
a horse, while the worthy curate bebeld ber from 
afar off, and lifted up his eyes—ay, and his hands 
too, in blank horror at the sight? And bas ao 
the crack of her rifle from the woods, aroused 
me from my slambers times insumerable! 

I was present, too, this morning, extremely 
anxious to hunt the hare—or perhaps some lary. 
er game, as will appear by-and-by. We were all 
assembled there ready for the start, and ay 
uncle proceeded to, give us some preparsiay 
advice. 5 

“ Attend to me for a moment, my young ma 
ters,” he said, addressing himself directly » 
Harry and me. “ We are going w hunt tis 
morning, and to hunt hares. You may hw 
seen a hare in the course of the few years’ exp> 
rience you've had on earth 1” 

Harry looked cross and indignant, snd | 
grumbled out something to the effect that “I 
‘wasn’t quite a fool yet.” 

“ Ah, glad to hear it,” the malicious old scamp 
continued. “ Well, now I wish merely tat 
vise you to give all your attention to the cham, 
and to remember that we are to bunt hare, sd 
not young ladies.” 

A masical “ha, ha,” rilled ont from betwees 
Belle’s red lips, as she heard this sly shot. 

“ Me, you mean, I suppose,” she said. “ Why, 
how -silly to think that either of them coal 
chase me with any hope of catching me! Herea't 
T hunted with them both many and many atime, 
and which of them ever overtook me! [dle 
willing to give the one who overtook me is 
hont, what both bave asked me. for a dest 
times.” 3 

As the words, she drew off ber riding got 
and shook her plump, white hand, spurtiag 
with rings, saucily towards us. Harry wil 
both sprang to her borse’s side, and laid eaget 
hold on the bridle, 

“Do you speak earnestly, Belle?” we utel, 
fn the same breath. There was a slight blow 
upon her face, and she became somewhat cor 
barrassed, aa she saw our eager prompts, bs 
Tecovering her self-poseession, she said, cares: 
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“Earnestly? Of course I do, and safe 
enough am I in making the offer. And now, 
help me to the saddle, and I'll lead you a long, 
hard gallop.” 

I wus nearest to her, and offered my assistance 
first ; but she coquettishly refnsed it, and accept- 
ed Harry’s. I feltsick, angry, jealous—1 couldn’t 
help it—and I sprang apon my horse with a des- 
perate vigor which almost carried me to the other 


side. As we all rode forward, I dropped behind 


and signed Harry to join me. 
“You'll be willing to abide by the event?” I 
asked. 


“ Yes—whoever is blessed or cursed by this * 


venture, I'll abide by it! And you—” 

“Twill, so help me—Belle Catherwood !” 

And we rode forward and took our positions 
upon either side of her—two as determined, ob- 
etinate fellows, as ever entered their energies for 
atrial where the stake was a heart. Afy heart 
thumped fearfully as I looked at Belle, and re- 
flected that I might lose. Lose! Perdition— 
how could? “No, and by the powers, J wont!” 
was my mental conclusion. And secretly invok- 
ing Diana to my ald, I braced my feet tighter in 
the stirrups. Belle mast have known with what 
eagerness we were looking at her, and with what 
fury at each other, for her eyes were downcast, 
and she was switching nervously at her riding- 
dress. The hounds had been loosened some mo- 
ments before, and we were waiting for the signal. 

“ Hark!” said my uncle, checking his horse. 
We listened, and the deep baying of the dogs 
came distinctly to our ears. We were, at this 
instant, within a rod of a high stone wall—and 
as Belle heard the sound, she breasted her horee 
to it, and carried him gallantly over with aslight 
stroke of the whip, her eyes gleaming with the 
excitement of the chase, and her mocking laugh 
floating back to us. That was a feat which Miss 
Belle, with her fiery black charger might accom- 
plish, but which the rest of us mast needs have 
a start to perform, and so, retiring several rods, 
we made a rash, and carried the wall together, 
in aline, starting completely abreast. But this 
position was not long maintained. 

“Now for it,” I muttered. And loosening my 
rein, I bent my knees to the saddle and set my 
teeth together. But first, a glance at the field. 
had comprehended the position of things be- 
fore I touched the ground after the leap. A long, 
level country lay before us, unbroken, so far as [ 
could discover, save by occasional fences and 
ditches, of no importance to the trained hunters 
which we rode. The hounds were in full cry 
just half a mile In advance, ranning in a long, 
straggling line, and Belle, leading the whole 
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company by at least half that distance, was ap- 
parently increusing the gap at every stride. 
Heavens ! how gloriously she looked! In fact, I 
almost stopped to admire her. Her riding-cap 
had fallen from her head in the heat of the chase, 
and her dark ringlets blew back over her shoul- 
ders in a thick mass, while her closely-fitting 
riding-habit displayed, even at the distance she 
had gained, every curve of her perfect form. 
And how like a born huntress she held her gal- 


| lant steed to his stride, aitering his course at 


times to follow the doublings of the game, and 
now and then touching him lightly with the 
whip! Occasionally, too, she turned gracefully 
in the saddle, and looked back to note our pro- 
gress, accompanying the movement usually with 
a shout of exultation, and a wave of her little 
hand—that hand which, rather than the game, 
Harry and J were pursuing! 

And how we did ride—my head fairly reels to 
think of that mad gallop! The first hulf-dozen 
bounds carried us ahead of all save my uncle, 
and at the end of the field we passed him also— 
first, Harry, who yelled in his ear as he went by, 
some advice, to the effect that he might profitably 
go hume and learn how to hunt hares, and then 
myself, respectfully snapping my fingers in his 
face, till, as I threw a glance back, I saw that the 
old fellow was alternately shaking his riding- 
whip at us, and then laying it on his horse. 

But no more looking back after that—forward 
was the word—victory and Belle Catherwood, or 
a broken neck! What a struggle, what a race 
was that! My blood tingles again at the thought ! 
With breaths drawn hard, eyes fixed upon the 
figure of Belle, and reins slackened—half the 
time lying loose upon the horses’ necks—we con- 
formed all our movements to those of the game 
—beg pardon, Belle—and swept onward like a 
whirlwind. For the first fifteen minutes it was 
doubtful who was likely to gain the permanent 
lead. At the first brush, after passing my uncle, 
Harry led me by a length. Then I passed him, 
and led him two; but his whip cracked over the 
flanks of his horse half a dozen times like a pistol, 
and the gap was overcome. And now came the 
fury of the struggle. Head and head, neck and 
neck, we careered onward, neither gaining more 
than half a length, nor keeping it when gained 
longer than three seconds. Never did Epsom or 
Derby jockeys ride better for the sweepstakes, 
than did we for Belle Catherwood ; the trees and 
fences reeled by till I found the impression fast 
gaining upon my mind, that the whole country 
was indulging in a spree, in honor of the occa- 
sion, and fence afier fence, ditch after ditch, was 
leaped in our mad course, side by side. 
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The whole field was now distanced, my uncle 
and the balance of his guests being “ nowhere,” 
and still Harry and Iheld on. Of course, with 
such headlong speed as this, the distance which 
Bello had gained had been materially diminished. 
She was now perhaps forty yards in the lead, but 
her speed had not diminished in the slightest. 
At the start I flattered myself that I was better 
mounted than Harry, for the stride of my horse 
was certainly more evon than that of his, but I 
now began to discover with alarm my mistake. 
The hunter which my uncle had assigned to me 
was perhaps the better trained of the two, but he 
now began to show symptoms of distress, while 
Harry’s was apparently as fresh as ever. The 
speed of my animal flagged, and Harry worked 
sensibly ahead, until he was half-way between 
Belle and myself, and I dropping behind every 
moment! I could not encourage my hunter to 
greater speed—he had reached his greatest, and 
was now relaxing to his medium gait. With a 
sinking heart, I urged him on to what seemed 
certain deteat—when an event occurred which 
materially altered the aspect of affairs. 

Hitherto, with the exception of the wall en- 
countered at the very outset, we had met with no 
serious obstacles—all the ditches and fences in 
our way had been cleared with hardly an effort. 
But now an impediment rose before us, which 
was to test our nerve, and the powers of our hors- 
es to the utmost. It was one of those gigantic 
hedges which proprietors in England sometimes 
cultivate between their estates—full nine fect high, 
perhaps three fect thick, and bristling with the 
bayonet-points of thorny vines. At first sight 
of it, Belle drew up, and Harry dashed forward 
exultingly, evidently thinking his prize secure. 
Not at all. The lady has merely paused to give 
her horse a single breath, arid measuring the ex- 
tent of the hedge with her eagle eye, and satisfy- 
ing herself that there is no gap large enough for 
her to break through, she makes a desperate rush 
towards it! I was in no situation to pause, every 
second of time was golden to me now, and with 
whip and spur I urged my horse to the hedge. 
I saw that the prospect made him uneasy, and 
that he evinced a decided propensity to bolt, bat 
holding him with a steady hand, I drove him 
madly on. The prospect of that leap was truly 
frightful, and a stouter heart than mine might 
well have quailed at it, but I was almost crazed 
with excitement, and I was determined that if 
Belle Catherwood took that hedge, I would fol- 
low her, though the certainty of a broken neck 
lay beyond! 

And take it she did, as bravely as hedge was 
ever cleared. Harry was hardly two lengths be- 
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hind her, and I not more than six—and now 
came my triemph! I saw his cheek pale as he 
drew near to it, his lip trembled, and drawing his 
rein with a jerk which threw his horse back upon 
his haunches) he turned abruptly, and looked 
anxiously around. I came on at full gallop— 
—the hedge was reached—and vigorously plying 
whip and spur, with a shout #f derision for Har- 
ry, I lifted my hunter to the dizzy leap. He 
cleared it, barely touching the inner top; and 
with a shock which knocked the breath out of my 
body, and me from the saddle, we struck the 
ground upon the other side. A sense of dizzi- 
ness, changing to nausea, at first oppressed me, 
as I found myself lying helplessly upon my back. 
Pains—sharp, acute, thrilling pains, seemed to 
traverse every nerve of my body, and I feebly 
opened my eyes. The hunt was ended—the 
hounds were gathered into a knot close by, mang- 
ling the dead hare—and Belle was just recovering 
from the shock of that fearful leap, which had 
injured neither herself nor her horse, sufficiently 
to look about her. She saw me, as I lay mo- 
tionless by the side of my poor hunter, who for 
some reason was unable to rise, and with an ex- 
clamation of alarm, she sprang from her saddle 
and hastened towards me. My eyes were closed 
in an instant. Soon she was kneeling by my 
side, pressing her handkerchief, which she had 
wet in a brook close by, to my forehead. I be- 
trayed no sign of consciousness—at least, I en- 
deavored not to—and the next instant my head 
was resting in Belle’s lap, and she was wringing 
her hands over me and sobbing like a child. 

“Will, dear Will,” she cried, ‘do open your 
eyes and speak to me! O, Will, you wont die— 
but your face is so white! Look up, Will, and 
speak—it is I, Belle Catherwood !” 

I thought best to comply, and so my eyes slow- 
ly opened. Belle gave an exclamation of joy: 

“Are you much hart, Will, darling?” she 
asked, tenderly, bending down until her breath 
swept across my face. 

“Ican hardly tell,” was my feeble reply, “ but 
I am moderately sure that my arm is broken, and 
two or three of my ribs, besides which, I am 
bruised almost to a jelly.” 

“ But you'll live, thank God! You'll not die, 
Will?” 

“T can’t tell,” I answered, very seriously. “It 
will depend very much upon what answer you 
make to two or three questions which I am about 
to ask you.” Belle opened her great eyes wide 
with wonder. 

“In tho first place, I suppose you would doal- 
most anything for me, just now. Would you, 
Belle?” 
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“Only ask it, Will. What sball I do?” 

“Put your arms around my neck, and kiss 
me!’ I resolutely replied. “Do it,” I threat- 
ened, seeing that she hesitated in confusion, “do 
it, or I'll die in less than three minutes !”” 

And she did it—sweetly, tenderly, blushingly. 
The first kiss from her we love—reader, do you 
recall it? Its thrill, its ecstacy might last for 
years, and Yemain undiminished. At all events, 
I fancied that I improved wonderfully under its 
operation in this instance.* 

“Now, Belle Catherwood, tell me that you 
love me! Don’t hesitate—say yes, or good-by 
to me. I can live or dic, just as I please, and if 
you don’t answer to suit me, I'll die! I say it, 
and I mean it—now say yes!” 

“Yea,” 

“Now say, ‘ Will, I'll marry you !’” 

“Will, ’ll marry you.” And now, she bent 
down of her own sweet will, and kissed me. 
Grasping her hands, I held them very tightly 
and said : 

“Tt was to be he who caught you, Belle! And 
T’ve caught you, and shall hold you fast fora 
whole lifetime.” 

At this moment a tremendous thrashing in the 
hedge attracted our attention. Straightway my 
respected uncle emerged therefrom, with his gar- 
ments rent into rags, and his scratched face and 
hands bleeding copiously. His first care was for 
the horse which I had ridden; and it was not 
until after he had set him upon his feet and dis- 
covered the extent of his injuries, that he con- 
descended to notice me. 

“Well, Master Will, a pretty mess, indeed, 
have you made of it! Is thoscamp dead, Belle ?” 
(The reader, of course, will not need to be in- 
formed that my compassionate uncle very well 


knew to the contrary.) 
“Not quite, sir,” the young lady innocently 
responded. 


“ Pity he wasn’t—he deserves to be, for laming 
my best hunter! Here you, Will, wake up and 
give an account of yourself! What do you 
mean by lying there with your head in Belle’s 
lap, while poor Harry is skulking on the other 
side of the hedge, looking as doleful as you 
please?” 

“ Ah, it’s you, uncle, is it?” I muttered, drow- 
sily, and lazily opening my eyes. ‘‘ Where have 
you been the last hour or more? I thought you 
came to hunt hares! But I’ll tell you what, my 
jolly uncle, as regards my position just now, I’ve 
discovered that it is quite possible to hunt young 

° assistance. 
the Autocrats delicate ahtiovet upos thie ubjects Ths 


report of a kiss,” he says, ‘is not half as loud as that of 
@ cannon, but its eeho lasts a great while longer!” @ 
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ladies and hares at the same time, and that the 
former is by all odds the most delightful !” 





Ihave no very distinct recollection of how I 
returned from the hunt, further than a remem- 
brance of a consciousness of the most excruci- 
ating pain, which could not have been endured 
at all, had it not been for the presence of Belle. 
The sight of her bright face cheered me beyond 
measure, and I became hopeful, notwithstanding 
the knowledge that dreary months of sickness 
and confinement were in store for me. NordoI 
think that my return was quite as rapid as my 
going forth. 

Broken arms, fractured ribs and contused 
heads are things which time only can heal; and 
I believe it was time only that healed mine, spite 
of the seas of liniment and mountains of salve 
which were expended upon me. I grew better 
slowly, and after a fashion, but etill I improved, 
so that the long-talked-of wedding was arranged 
for the Christmas following the accident. 

And here a word more of Harry. Poor fel- 
low! he congratulated me upon my fatare hap- 
piness asI lay upon my sick bed, telling me 
with tears in bis eyes, how glad he should have 
been to suffer twice ag much as I was suffering, 
great as it was, to -ain what I had gained, I 
tried to console him, by telling him there were 
women as good and beautifal as Belle Cather- 
wood. (Icertainly believed nothing of the kind.) 
But he shook his head, saying that they were not 
in England, and he didn’t believe they were in 
the world. Belle, however, took ‘him kindly by 
the hand, assuring him that he should always re- 
main her friend, although he could not be her 
husband. And Harry—great, foolish, excellent 
fellow—bubbled over like a child, swearing eter- 
nal friendship to both of us. 

Upon the Christmas dey, therefore, following 
this memorable hunt, Belle Catherwood and I 
were joined in matrimony. By a pleasant ar 
rangement of my uncle, the wedding party was 
composed of only those who had participated in 
the hunt—and a. right royal wedding it was. 
And in the evening, when presiding over the fee- 
tive table, my uncle gave the following sentiment, 
amid the applause of the company : 

“ Here’s to the health of the bride and bride- 
groom! ‘They were first at the death of the 
hare—and to-day, for a second time, they have 
both been In at tHE DeatH!” 


torn >—____—_ 
SLEEP. 
I wish mine eyes 
Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts; I find 
‘They are inclined to do so. 
Do not omit the heavy offer of it; 
It seldom visits sorrow ; when it doth, 


It is a comforter. RARE. 


{onsonraL.] 
THE MISER. 





BY ARTSUR L. MESEBVE. 





‘Thoy tell me that I am growing old, 
Bat wy heart still calls for gold, gold, gold! 


Though in my stout old oaken chest 
A prince’s ransom is at rest. 


‘They say that I care not for youth, 
Or those that strive for heartfelt truth. 


Methinks of s time in early years, 
‘When I was a youth with hepes and fears. 


Poverty drear was then my lot— 
‘My home was shunned as « plague-spot. 
None stretched a belping band to me, 

I was shunned as they would leprosy. 
With every slight the hot blood burned— 
*Twas a weary lesson that I learned. 


‘Time passed—and a man gray and old 
Is cured for boarding bie shining gold. 


He must help the needy and distressed, 
Give to the church, if he would be blessed. 


So says the world—I give it all its due; 
As ye did to me do I unto you, 


Rail on!—my heart is epllous and cold, 
And still cries out for gold, gold, gold! 





{onsomat.) 


AN ENGLISH SHUGGLER. 





BY CAPTAIN DUNCAN MCLANE. 


Bos Carter was known at Margate and 
Deal, on the east coast of England, as one of the 
most skilfal and daring boatmen in the vicinity. 
Many a vessel he had guided clear of the perils 
of the Goodwin Sands, and many shipwrecked 
erews he had reecned from impending death. 
In the wildest storms, when other boatmen deem- 
ed it madness to put to sea, he would make the 
attempt, even if he failed, for he contended that 
no man could tell what he could do until he 
tried. At the time of our story he was between 
fifty and sixty years of age, tittle above the 
middle height, and strongly built. His boat, a 
lugger, was manned generally by twelve men, 
four of whom were his own sons. Having been 
very successfal in wrecking, he was esteemed 
rich by the boatmen, and could easily have lived 
the rest of his days without lubor; but boating 
seemed a necessity of his nature. He was never 
ao happy as when afloat. 

Like most of the boatmen, he was suspected of 
smuggling. aad whenever he put to sea in 
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moderate weather, one of the revenue cutters was 
in the babit of keeping the run of him. Lieu- 
tenant Bragg, who commanded the cutter Dart, 
seemed more officious in this business than any 
of the others ; he fancied that he had once seen 
him sink some tube of brandy when hard press- 
ed by the cutter, but though the place was swept 
by creepers nothing was found. 

A Datch galliot, by the unskilfalness of her 
pilot, was anchored off Margate Sands, daring 
a westerly gale; one of her cablea parted, and 
apprehensive that the other might also give way, 
she signalled for aid. Carver put off with an 
anchor and chain; but when he reached her, 
took advantage of the tide, got her underway, and 
piloted her clear of the South Foreland She 
was bound from Rotterdam for Surinam with a 
cargo of gin, and the wind being fair, proceeded 
down the channel. As part payment, Carter 
received a couple of casks of gin. In working to 
the eastward, after leaving the galliot, he saw a 
vessel’s light, near the southeast edge of the 
Goodwin Sands. He knew that she was ina 
dangerous position, and had reason to believe 
that, with the turn of the tide, she would be lia- 
ble to drift on the sands. With close-reefed sails 
and oars, all hands labored nearly four hours 
before the boat was brought under the lee of the 
vessel. It was the cutter Dart ; her topmast was 
down, bowsprit rigged in, and she was riding by 
asingle anchor, liable to be driven ushore by 
every squall. The anchor and chain which had 
been intended for the galliot, was now of vital 
importance to the cutter. Lieutendnt Bragg 
regarded the timely arrival as a special interposi- 
tion of Providence in his behalf. Carter passed 
the chain on board, and dropped the anchor in 
the best position he could, undex the circum- 
stances, to ease the other. When he went on 
board, Bragg embraced him, declaring he bad 
saved his vessel. Carter, however, did not re- 
spond to the enthusiastic thanks; but suggested 
that the end of the chain which had parted might 
be fished up at low water, and give further secu- 
rity to the vessel. She would then have three 
anchors ahead. This arduous job he accomplish- 
ed in a gale of wind; the end was brought ap 
and shackled to the part on board, and now the 
cutter was comparatively safe. 

At daylight, the buat hauled up under the 
stern of the cutter, and Carter aprang on board 
of her to arrange with Bragg the claim he should 
make for his services. They disagreed, each 
was positive, and parted in rather an angry mood. 

“What casks are thoso in your bout?” de- 
manded Bragg, who happened to see them as 
Ongrer was about to return. 
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Gin, to be sure,” responded Carter, gruffly. 

“How camo you by them *” 

“Itis none of your business |” 

“Tl let you see whether it is or not. Ho, 
there, jamp on board the lagger, half-a-dozen of 
you, and take possession of her. Mr. Smith, 
head the party.” i 

Mr. Smith was a master’s mate in the service, 
a man about thirty, who had been thrust aside in 
the line of promotion, to make room for those 
who had infl tence ashore. He was a good sailor, 
well qualified to command a frigate; but was 
not very zeulous in his present position. On 
board he went, however, followed by the men; 
Carter also stepped on board, ordered his men to 
oat oars, and he soon cleared the catter. 

“ Well, Carter,” said Mr. Smith, composedly, 
“what do you intend to do with the lugger; 
for I suppose you still consider her yours, seeing 
you are two to one against us ?”” 

“Mr. Smith, you have charge of the boat; I 
yield everything to you,” replied Carter. “I have 
only cleared the cutter because it was necessary 
for the safety of our lives. When the tide turns, 
it will create sach a swell upon the sand, that our 
Boat would be swamped.” 

“ Bat Bragg is signalizing us to put back ¢” 

“We are too far to leeward; besides your 
men don’t know how to manage a boat of this 
kind. I suggest, therefore, we put into Dover.” 

“So do I,” replied Smith; “keep her as she 
goes.” 

Carter was the first man ashore; he proceeded 
to the custom house, entered his gin, and ex- 
plained the circumstances of having it in his pos- 
session, while Mr. Smith went to report to the 
coast guard station. Notwithstanding the action 
of the castom house, the coast-guard retained 
possession of the lugger, until tho arrival of the 
cutter. An investigation of the circumstances 
by the officers of the customs and of the coast- 
guard revealed Bragg’s conduct ina very un- 
favorable light, and the only plea which could be 
urged in hrs behalf, by way of apology, was “ zeal 
for the service.” Still he was made to feel that he 
would have rained the men, who had risked their 
lives to cave his vessel, if they had been guilty 
of smaggling. Carter’s conduct in relieving the 
Datch galliot, and then proceeding to the cutter, 
was brought prominently before the public, pre- 
senting a strong contrast to the preceedings of 
Bra.g; but the authorities sustained Bragg, 
they saw in him a man, who world not shrink 
from the discharge of any daty, and while they 
rewarded Cartur liberally for the aid he had ren- 
dered the cutter, expressed their approbation of 
the conduct of her commander. 
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Bragg, however, was not satisfied. He fult 
that Carter had triumphed over him, that he 
had carried his point, and longed for an oppor 
tanity to square accounts with him in the dis- 
charge of his daty. There was no doubt in his 
mind that Carter was a smuggler. Indeed, such 
an assumption at that time might have been 
made in relation to nearly all the boatmen. 

One stormy night, he selected a larze boat be- 
longing to the coast guard, and with 8 picked 
crew put to sea. He had received some infor- 
mation, which he hoped to turn to account in 
person. Mr. Smith was left in charge of the 
cutter, which lay at anchor off Hastings, many 
miles from the place where Bragg anticipated to 
fall in with a prize. If be watched the smug- 
glers, they and their friends aleo watched him 
and the cutter. As the wind was then blowing 
fresh, it was impossible for the cutter to put to 
sea, and this he was aware, would be the time 
chosen by the “free traders,” to make a run in 
his vicinity. - 

The wind was from the southward, blowing 
directly on the shore, and the coast guard boat 
was under close-reefed lugs by the wind headed 
down channel. About ten o'clock, a lugger 
carrying a press of sail, was seen steering for her ; 
Mr. Bragg kept off to forelay the stranger, and 
when near, he hailed through a speaking trumpet, 
to heave-to or he would fire into her. In an in- 
stant down went the stranger's sails, and she 
was brought to the wind, on the weather beam 
of the coast guard boat. Mr. Bragg and six of 
his men, cutlass in hand, sprang on board. 

“ What boat is this?” he demanded. 

“The Rescne. Ah, is that you, Mr. Bragg? 
Who would have thought of seeing you out here 
such a night? Of course, you remember your 
old friend, Carter, eh ?” 

“ What have you on board, sir!” was Bragg’s 
surly response. 

“Ballast, a cask of water and about @ gallon 
more or less of old Jamaica. I profer it to brandy. 
Will you have a glass?” 

He made no reply, but inspected the boat.. 
He found Carter’s statement correct, and then 
asked : 

* “ Where are you bound, sir!” 

“That is none of your business, sir. The sea 
is as free to meas it is to you. Now that you 
have searched and found nothing, the sooner you 
goon board of your own boat, the better. If 
you detain me another minute, I will enter a 
complaint against you.” 

Mr. Bragg and his men returned to their boat, 
and Carter again made sail, stood before the 
wind, and was soon out of sight. Bragg had 
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half made his mind up to return to port; but 
concluded to keep dodging about until midnight, 
though he had little hopes of picking anything 
up. He had been informed that Carter intended 
to run a cargo of brandy that night, and land it 
in a certain creek, and had made his arrange- 
ment at sea and shore to intercept him. His 
hopes of a prize, therefore, after boarding Carter 
and finding nothing, were very uncertain. He 
put his boat about, however, and headed her 
eastward. Near midnight another lugger was 
seen coming before the wind; Bragg laid his 
boat to intercept her, and when she was near 
enough, hailed her to heave-to, but she took no 
notice; he fired a musket, still no change of 
course took place; down she came so rapidly, 
that Bragg, when too late to get out of her way, 
perceived that she would run him down. He 
ordered all his men to fire; a volley followed, 
and next minute his boat was capsized. 

The lagger immediately lowered her sails, 
rounded ta, and picked the men up. She was a 
French vessel, and not one on board of her spoke 
English. Mr. Bragg, who understood French, 
Jearned that she was a fisherman which had been 
driven off her own coast by stress of weather, 
and was now tryingto make an English port. 
She was filled almost to the thwarts with fish 
and nets. He was anxious to recover his own 
boat, which did not sink, because she had air 
tight compartments, and was ballasted with 
breakors instead of pig iron. The Frenchman 
after a good deal of labor righted the boat, 
baled her out, and gave Mr. Bragg a couple of 
oars, as all his own, the masts and sails, had 
been lost when she was capsized. The crew re- 
turned to their boat, but Mr. Bragg lingered be- 
hind a minute, and expressed a wish to see if 
there was anything besides fish under the nets. 

“What,” demanded the Frenchman, indig- 
nantly, “ would you suspect me of being a pirate, 
after rounding to save your life? You have 
fired at me, without hailing, and now you doubt 
my word. I am half inclined to throw you 
overboard.” 

He felt ashamed, stammered out a kind of an 
apology and left; but he was not satisfied. 

“T believe,” said Bragg, speaking to his cox 
swain, “ that Frenchman is a smuggler, and that 
he has a cargo of brandy under his nets. But 
what could we do without arms?” 

“I don’t think 0, sir,” replied the coxswain ; 
“if he was a smuggler, he would not have picked 
Us up.” 

“I wish we had our sails, I would follow him; 
he seems too well acquainted with this coast to 
be an honest trader; and as I live, the fellow has 
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hauled his wind and is standing down channel.” 

That night, in consequence of the presence of 
the cutter in Hastings, the coast guard in that 
vicinity had been drawn off to the place where 
Carter was expected to land; to Hastings, there- 
fore, the Frenchman shaped his course. 

The next day Mr. Bragg joined the cutter, 
and as the gale had subsided, got underway, and 
stood along the coast, looking into every creek 
for the French lugger, but he saw nothing of her. 
He then proceeded to Deal, where he saw Car- 
ter, who asked him ironically, if he had made 
any prizes lately. 

“By the way, Mr. Bragg, there is a ramor 
among the boatmen, that over ten tons of brandy 
were landed at Hastings, within sight of your 
cutter, the night you overhauled me at sea. 
What a pity you had not been there !”” 

“Who told you s0, sir?” 

A gang of boatmen surrounded him, and re- 
sponded—‘‘ We did—we did, etc. What can 
you make of it?” They disliked him, because 
he was always on the lookout for them. Their 
rumors were confirmed by a notification from the 
government, who by some means, had ascertain- 
ed the fact that a large cargo of brandy and silks 
had been successfully landed at Hastings. 

Years passed away, Mr. Bragg had become a 
post captain and was ashore on half pay, and 
Carter had also retired from the sea a wealthy 
man. ‘They were neighbors and friends, and 
frequently spoke of the incidents of the past, over 
a social glass. 

One evening when they were both pretty happy 
and talkative, Carter, as he tossed off his neigh- 
bor’s health in a bumper, said that there was one 
story which he had never told him. 

“I suppose, captain, you remember that night 
the Frenchman ran you down ?” 

“Of course, I do, Carter, I shall never forget 
it, for I nearly lost my life, and what was then 
almost as bad, my reputation for shrewdness. 
The scoundrel landed a cargo under the stern of 
my cutter, while I, who ought to have been on 
board, was ten miles at sea, knocking about 
with a couple of oars.” 

“Well, captain, I commanded that logger ; 
it was I who ran you down.” 

“ Whatdo you say, Carter, you ran me down ?” 

“Yes, captain. I knew you were on the look- 
out. I sailed along the coast, got wind of your 

ements, and then went out in search of 
yoh. After we parted, I worked to windward, 
where I found the French lugger, all ready; I 
hopped aboard of her, and seeing you were head- 
edto the westward, intended to pass astern of 
you ont of sight, and then haul in along the 
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land for Hastings. But in the meantime, you 
had tacked, and to my consternation, I found 
you right in my course. I hesitated a moment 
but only a moment, and then decided to run you 
down. I hoped in your eagerness to heave us 
to, that you would neglect to look after your own 
boat, and my hope was realized. You had lost 
steerage way, and I determined to give you the 
stern, and leave you to sink or swim; but when 
I heard the cries of your men for help, my ha- 
manity overcame me. I could not leave them 
to perish, though by saving their lives J ran the 
risk of losing my liberty. We picked you up 
like good Christians, taking carc, however, at 
the same time, to cast your masts and sails adrift, 
and scatter your oars. We left you all right, 
made for Hastings, where our friends were ready 
to receive us; the cargo was landed, the boat 
Inunched, and by daylight, I jumped on board 
my own boat again, which was in the offing 
waiting for me. That night’s work completed 
my fortune; it was the last scrape of the kind I 
ever engaged in.” 

“ Carter,” replied the captain, “I always sus- 
pected you of smuggling; but I never thought 
you had a hand in that scrape. I will forgive 
you, however, upon one condition ; I’m going to 
run for Parltament next election, give me your 
vote, and I’ll call the account square.” 

“You shall have it, captain, and those of a 
dozen others, all good men and true, who have 
ran more cargoes of brandy under your nose 
than would float a ten gun pelter.” 

Through Carter’s influence, he obtained suf- 
ficient votes to balance the election in his favor ; 
he was returned to Parliament, and in the course 
of time became one of the lords of the admiralty. 
The boatmen rather liked him because they had 
always outwitted him. He was too zealous, too 
impetuous, to cope with men, who by constant 
exposure to danger, had become perfectly self- 
possessed, under the most trying circumstances. 
While on the coast guard, they kept him con- 
tinually on the move by doubtful information, 
and when he was Jooking out in one place, they 
were at work in another. He never took a prize 
until he was returned to Parliament. Carter and 
his friends boasted that they made him a lord, 
because he did not know enough to outwit a 
smuggler. 

+3 
MORNING. 


Haggard and chill as a lost ghost, the morn, 
With hair unbrafded and unrandalled feet, 

Her colorless robe like poor wandering smoke, 
Moved feebly up the heavens, and in her arms 
‘A shadowy burden heavily bore; soon fading 
Ina dark rain, thro which the sun arose 
Scarce visible, and in his orb confused.—Hoans. 
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THE JBW’S BET. 


A Jew in a tavern, in the town of Endingen, 
saw a merchant whom he seemed to recognize. 

“ Are you one of the men with whom [ 
had the pleasure to travel from Basle to Stras- 
burg, on the Rhine ?” 

“the merchant assented, and asked : 

“ Have you, my fellow-traveller, since we met, 
picked up much traffic ?” 

The Jew, like a Yunkee, instead of answering, 
asked : 

“Did you make a good speculation at the Fair? 
—if so, I would like to propose a bet to you; 
that is, I bet that you cannot repeat three words 
after me, as I say them.” 

The merchant, thinking that a few pence, more 
or hy would make no difference to him, replied : 

“ on.” 

The Jew said, “ Cutler.” 

The merchant repeat “Cutler.” A 

Next bagpipe, an jipe was responded to. 

The Jon emiled and tad “wrong.” 

The merchant, puzzled, bethonght himself 
where the mistake could te; but the Jew, taking 
a piece of chalk out of his pocket, made a stroke, 
and ssid: 

« One sixpence for me.” 

ain the Jew commenced, and said : 

“ Olive oil.” 

The merchant said, “ Olive oil.” 

“ Tanner.” 

“ Tanner.” 

The Jew smiled again, and said “ wrong.” 

And so on the sixth time, when the merchant 
said: 

“Now I will pay you, if you can show me 
how I was wrong.” 

The Jew said, “You never said the third 
word, ‘ wrong,’ and accordingly I_won the bet.” 

The merchant paid, and the Jew had made 
money as he went along.— Vox Populi. 





IMPUDRENOR. 

Captain D—, a young military officer, cel- 
ebrated for that rare quality, modesty, was lately 
walking with a friend in the Home-park, Wind- 
sor, when they met two remarkably fine youn, 
ladies, dr very Plainly, and, at least to all 
appearance, unattended. 8 Mercutio-minded 
friend offered the gallant officer a wager, he 
did not dare to go up to one of the rustic beauties, 
and enter into conversation with her. Dreading 
his friend’s raillery on the score of bashfulness, 
he screwed his “courage to the sticking-place,”” 
accepted the wager, and in a very civil manuer 
addressed himself to the strangers, and begged 
respectfully to know their opinion of the 
weather; but when, to his astonishment, he be- 
came aware that one was the Princess A——, 
and the other the Puce Boa who id aa 
etly enjoying a walk in a plain and simple 
asanee FA te utmost confusion he bowed and 
stammered out an apology and retreated, while 
their royal highnesses, with t condescension 
and -humor, smiled at his mistake, and en- 
joyed his confusion.—London Sun. 

$n ea —__— 

The rose prayed to Sapiter for a gift, 50 he 
gave it thorns, At this the rose wept, until it 
saw an antelope eating lilies. 
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FOILED. 





BY MARGARET VEENE, 





We were sit'ing in the old doorway together, 
cousin Amy and 1. The sun was almost down, 
and its soft, fluttering rays fell slanting at our 
feet. On the mountains a golden mist was ly- 
ing, a bit of purple was gathering in the valleys. 
The poplars upon either side of us were turning 
the silver of their leaves towards the sky. On 
the grasa below, their shadows seemed alive with 
tremulous motion. For nearly an hour we had 
sat without speaking, the quiet "beauty of the 
scene falling upon our hearts like a silent bless- 
ing. Of a sudden Amy leaned towards me, and 
clasped my arm with her pretty soft hand. 

“Don’t you hear the sound of horses’ hoofs 
in the distance ?”’ she asked, her blue eyes grow. 
ing large and luminous. 

“Yes, dear,” I answered, sfter listening intent- 
ly for a moment, “ but what if I do?” 

“ Nothing—nothing,” she answered, nestling 
down at my side, “only somehow it startles me 
terribly. How very funny it is—see my arm 
shake.” 

“ You foolish little goosie !” I said, smoothing 
her pale, golden hair back from her forehead. 
“T don’t see what in the world you are frightened 
at. Hadn’t you better run into the honse and 
get father’s old gun? Perhaps you'll havea 
chance to shoot something.” 

As I spoke, the heavy tramp of a horse’s feet 
came slowly and steadily up the road. Bending 
forward, her beautiful lips apart, her oyeg dis- 
tended, and the red of her cheeks trembling and 
wavering, she watched and listened. Her hold 
upon my arm increased in tightness, patil it was 
fairly painful to bear. 

“ What is the matter with you, child?” I ex- 
claimed, trying to unclasp her rigidly set fingers. 
“ Why, you look as though you were going stark 
mad. What is the trouble?—Sce! one Jone, 
solitary man is coming up the road on horseback. 
What of it?” 

“Yes, Susan, I can just catch a glimpse of his 
face through the low trees there. See! he is 
coming nearer—nearer. Now he is plainly in 
sight—and now—O dear, dear!—he is almost 
stopping before our door. I believe I shall faint 
clear away.” 

I believed so too, although I did not know 
what to make of her strange appearance. Her 
face had grown as white og ashes. 

“ Don’t, don’t!” I whispered, hurriedly. “I 
believe the stranger is noticing you,”’I said, as 
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he checked his horse to a snail’s pace, and moved 
slowly forward. 

Sha did not answer, but sat op straight beside 
me, fixing her blue eyes upon the gentlewan's 
dark, handsome face. I could see that hews 
watching her as intently as she was him. Fors 
second I was startled out of my usual comporn, 
but only for that time. 

“Nonsense!” I thought —“ Amy mate s 
pretty picture; her clear, perfect featares show 
well against my homely, ungainly fuce. Heis 
not the first one who has stumbled upoo the 
same discovery.” 

As these thoughts pasted through my mind, 
he raised his light-colored hat from his jetty cerls 
and inclined his head gracefally towards us; thea 
giving his horse a swift cut with his whip, dashed 
out of sight. 

“See! he has gone, Amy !” I said, drawings 
relieved breath. = - 

She did not speak for a moment. Wher se 
did her voice was almost fearful in its eamet 
solemnity. 

“That man is my destiny, Suson!” she wd. 
“T feel it to be 30 way throngh my heart” 

T looked at her in surprise. Indeed, I bea 
to doubt her perfect sanity, Bus her face bad 
lost its wild eagerness of a moment before, and 
was as calm and collected as that of a seeres. 

“ Fie—for shame on you, Amy Graissby!”1 
exclaimed, starting up. “Shame! shame tomy 
such a thing, as it were in the face of Alict 
Hewston—kind, noble, good Alick~and say it 
80 earnestly, too |” 

“Tcan’t help it, Sasan, you most not rod 
me. If you only knew how strongly it came 
me, even before my eyes rested upon his fact — 
1 shall worship him madly, I know it! And be! 
—why, I shall be the idol of his beart.” 

I was unable to stand it any longer. 1 begat 
to grow thoroughly angry. If 1 was too plain, 
practical and matter-of-fact to understand the 
impressible, gensitive nature of my besutfdl 
cousin, it was not my fault, I only saw the rgtt 
and wrong of the matter, or at least what ened 
80 to me. : 

“When you can speak like your own ae 
self, Amy,” I said, “I shall be glad to lise 
you. But you put me out of all ppationce wow.” 

She smiled and shook her bead. Just het 
saw Alick Hewston coming across the fields, 
swinging his straw hat in bis hand. He ws 
whistling one of Amy's favorite airs. Truned 
around to see what effect it would hare oye 
her. Bho did not notice it at all, bursatas rol 
asa rock, 

“ Alick is coming,” I said to her. 
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“Is het” was tho indiffeeent reply, as she 
arose and went into the house. 

This was but the begianing of trouble. Ido 
not think Alick had beaa in the honse five min- 
utes before the strange atmesphere began to op- 
press him. I sew that his eyes grew cloudy, that 
& troubled, undefined expression settled about his 
mouth, and crept across his whole face. Still 
Amy did not appear differently from what she 
had daring other evenings that he had epeat with 
us. She chatted and laughed pleasantly enough ; 
there was nothing edd im ber manner, and yet 
somehow we were all unhappy. When Alick 
went home she did not accompany him to the 
door as usual. 

« Alick is going,” I whispered to her. 

“T gee,” was the indifferent rejoinder. 

Beyond that she did not heed me, and poor 
Alick went home without his good-night kise— 
something which had not occurred before for 
months. 

The next morning whea Amy aad I took our 
early walk, we met the strange gentleman of the 
night before. 

“IT kaew I should see him,” said Amy, ina 
low tone, when he first camein sight. ‘1 knew 
it all the time.” 

I noed not say that I was exceedingly annoyed. 
The thought flashed through, my mind, at the 
moment, to turn suddenly about with Amy, and 
go directly home. But I soon saw that this was 
not best, 60 I walked slowly forward with her, 
watching with dismay her rapidly-changing color, 
and the strange look in her beautiful eyes. 

“He is coming quite up to us,” she whispered, 
holding fast to my hand. 

That was true enough. He was coming, J 
thought, like a serpent, his great black eyes glit- 
tering and dilating as they rested on the pure 
face of Amy. Not once did his glance turn to- 
wards me. It was she that he was charming and 
fascinating. Entirely free from his accursed 
power, how from my heart I hated bis dark, 
handsome face ! 

“ Your pardon, ladies,” he said, coming up to 
us, and speaking, without raising his eyes from 
Amy’s face. ‘But I have s message for one of 
you—for this lady, if my imppessions are correct,” 
he added, bowing towards her. 

“ Yes, sir,” she said, softly. 

“Tam recently from California, where I formed 
@ very pleasant acquaintance with your brother, 
Mr. Frederick Grainsby. Iam correct, he is 
your brother?” he asked of Amy. 

“O yes, sit, he is my brother—my wear, good 
brother !’’ she exclaimed, looking joyfully up into 
his face. 
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“I keew as much when I saw you last ove- 
ning,” he enewered, smiling, and displaying a 
set of white, even teeth. 

He was very handsome when he smiled, but 
for some reason I felt like turning away from 
him with a shudder. 

“Your brother, knowing I was to spend sev- 
eral weeks in these parts, wished me to make 
your acquaintance,” he continued. “I think he 
told me—indeed, I am quite sure of it—that you 
were his only sister, and hie ouly near relative.” 

“ Dear brother Fred—how good and kind of 
him to remember me #0! Iam very glad he 
sent you here, sir,” she added, with timid grace. 

“Thank you—bat in the absence of cards I 
shall be forced to tell you my uame,” h- said, 
patting his hand in hie breast pocket for a card- 
case. My name is Williard Morton.” 

“ Williard Morton,” repeated Amy, prettily. 
“What a pleasant name! I dm Amy Grainsby, 
of course you know, and this is my cousin—the 
‘best consin in the worli—Miss Susan Grainsby,” 
she said, turning to me. 

I bowed and smiled. I could not help it, for 
the ingenuous compliment she paid me. 

“You will come and see us often, will you 
not, Mr. Morton?” she asked, as I took a stepor 
two forward. 

“Very often, if you please,” he answered, 
giving a peculiar emphasis to his speech. 

I could have struck bim for it, for I saw just 
what an effect it had upon little Amy. I knew 
I was not courteous im remaining silent, but I 
could not join her in the invitation. The words 
would have choked me if I had attempted to 
speak them. Isaw by the single glance that he 
gave me—for he deigned me but ono—that Mr. 
Morton understood my feelings. From that mo- 
ment we were enemies. Silent, to be sure, carry- 
ing our warfare along by looks, net words or ac- 
tions, that every one could read and understand ; 
bat the feeling of antagonism was not the weaker 
for this. 

That night Mr. Morton called. At seeing him 
Amy's pleasure was undisguised. The child did 
not know e single art. Her face, her character 
was as casily read as a page printed in capitats. 
He asked her to show him our garden. From 
the open window I watched them as they went 
out together, a veld only think of a vulture 
andadove. While they were ont segether Alick 
came. When ke asked for Amy, 1 pointed from 
the widow to the garden. Mr. Morton was eat- 
ing cherries from her little white hands, which 
she held together for a frait-dish. 

“ Who is it?” Alick asked. 

“ A friend of Fred’s from California,” I an- 


swered. “He talks of buying the water priv- 
ilege of our little town for the purpose of build- 
ing mills. I suppose he is wealthy by that.” 

He did not answer me, but looked uneasily out 
of the window. Mr. Morton was still eating 
cherries from Amy’s hands, 

“ Sit down, Alick,” I said. 

“No, I can’t stay—not to-night,” he answered, 
turning suddenly about. “I have something to 
ee to at home.” 

He was at the door before the words were half 
from his lips. 

“Take good care of Amy,” he said, looking 
back to me. “ Good-night,” 

I conld have cried as he walked down the road. 
I saw just how his dear, kind heart was troubled, 
but I could not say a comforting word, because 
that would be but an admission of what I saw 
and felt myself. 

I do not think Mr. Morton had seen Amy five 
successive times before he told her that he loved 


. , her, although she did not'make the fact known” 


to me for nearly two weeks, and he in the mean- 
time had called every day. 

“TI told you, Susie dear, that he was my desti- 
ny,” she said, as I stood horror-stricken before her. 
“ Tcould no more change it, than I could change 
the color of the sky, or the blossoming of the 
flowers.” 

“0, poor Alick!—poor Alick !” I exclaimed. 
“ How could you do so, Amy? It will break 
his heart, I know it will.” 

“No, no; it wont, Susan. He wont mind it 
after a week or two, Mr. Morton says—” 

“Don’t tell me what Mr. Morton says,” I in- 
terrupted, indignantly. ‘He has no right to 
judge Alick Hewston’s heart by hisown. Alick 
is as far above him as heaven is above the lowest 
depths of perdition !” 

Amy’s face turned suddenly white. Had s'e 
been dead and cold, it could not have been whiter. 

“Don’t speak so to me,” she said, coming up 
closely to my side. “I love Williard Morton, 
and there is no changing it. Hearts cannot be 
bridled and led about at the owner’s will. Alick 
must learn to forget me.” 

“God grant that he may, and specdily, too !” 
I answered, bitterly. ‘(I wish he had never 
known you.” 

* And so do I,” she said, quickly. ‘I shall 
tell him so towight when he comes.” 

She kept her word. When she saw Alick 
coming, in the evening, she went out to meet 
him, and together they walked down the road. 
I never knew exactly what passed between them, 
but in a half hour’s time she came into the house 
alone, and said, in a startled way: 
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“ Go down the road a few steps, Susan. Alick 
wishes to see you.” 

I went out to him. He was pacing back and 
forth, with his hands folded before him. 

“You know all about it, don’t you, Susan!” 
he asked, in such a pitiful tone, that the tears 
began to fall from my eyes. 

“Yes, dear Alick,” I answered, going up 0 
him, and resting my hand upon his arm. 

“I don’t know what to do,” he went on, inthe 
same touching way, as if it cost him a great 
effort to speak. “ What shall I do, Susan?” 

“T can’t tell you, I’m sure,” I said, weeping 
silently. 

“Tt seems as though I could never take anoth- 
er step forward in life. She has broken my beat 
for everything in the world,” be said, dropping 
his face for a single moment upon his hands. 

* Poor Alick !” I murmured, softly. 

“ Poor—poor indeed! Why, it was onlys 
few days ago that I thought I was the richest 
and happiest man in the world! I never loved 
anybody half sp well as I have Amy, Susss. 
Perhaps I ought to be ashamed to say it, batI 
loved her better than I ever did my mother.” 

“Poor Alick !” I said again. 

“O yes, yes! And we were so near our mar- 
riage, too! Oar little cottage is all ready for ws. 
It seems just as though she ned wrenched my 
heart away from me.” . 

« T know it is crael as death,” I said. 

“0, death is nothing to it,” he answered. “I 
could have died a thousand times, and it would 
have been easier than the suffering that is upon 
me now.” 

“You must be brave, Alick,” I said. “Iknow 
it is deathly hard—I know how well you loved 
her—but to-night I am afraid she is unworthy of 
you.” 

“No, no, not that—I do not think that fora 
moment. Bat that dark-faced man has won bet, 
I hardly know How. It makes me think of @ 
snake’s charming a beautiful bird.” 

Ishuddered, I had thought of the same my- 
self, a hundred times.~ 

“But you will come and see us sometime, 
will you not?” I said, as he turned about snd 
walked a step or two forward. 

“ Sometime—yes—perhaps yeare from wiv,” 
he answered. ‘ Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

And that was all. 

They had planned to be married in two weels’ 
timepMr. Morton and Amy. All that I could 
say or do had no power to change the arrange 
meth, and so I set about, with s heary heart, 
making really for the terrible day. ‘Thrungh i 
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all, the house was as still and gloomy as death. 
Every day, regularly, Mr. Morton came, and as 
regularly I left the little aitting-room when he 
entered it. 

Time slipped along, and it was the night before 
Amy’s wedding. Inthe meantime she had heard 
nothing from cousin Fred, and so with me, she 
began to look for his coming. This night, the 
one that preceded the morning on’ which Amy 
‘was to be married, she sat with Mr. Morton in the 
parlor until a late hour, while I, restless and sad- 
hearted, wandered about, here, there, and every- 
where—first down the road, then into the garden, 
and then through the house. At last, sitting in 
the doorway, I fell into @ troubled sleep. A few 
moments passed away, and I was awakened by 
the clasp of s hand about my wrist. I sprang 
up. Some one was standing beside me in the 
clear moonlight. A slight scream arose to my 
lips. 

“Hush, cousin Sue—don’t be frightened. 
Don’t you know me—Fred Grainsby ?” 

“Dear cousin Fred,” I cried, joyfully, “how 
glad I am that you have come! Let me go for 

. Amy—she’ll be so glad! © dear, dear, I didn’t 
know you were so near us!” 

After Amy came, and Fred had kissed her 
face over and over again, and held her in his 
arms, and tossed her about as he“used to when 
she was a mere child, he asked,-with quite a ro- 
guish look in his brown eyes, “ What in the 
world she was doing in the parlor at so late an 
hour?” 

“©, then, I have something to show you,” 


she answered, blushing redly. ‘Come in, 
please.” 
“ But wait a moment. Isn’t it Alick Hewston 


that you are keeping prisoner, say, pet?” 

“No, no—come and see. You'll be just as 
glad as glad can be!” 

“ Well, then, lead the way.” 

She skipped before him, and for some reason, 
I hardly knew then what it was, I followed after 
them. 

“ This is my brother Mr. Frederick Grainsby, 
Mr. Morton,” Amy said, as they entered the 
room, her beautiful face bright and glowing. 

“Mr. Morton !” exclaimed Fred, after gasping 
as though he were losing his breath. ‘My God! 
Gilbert Flagg—you’ve kept yqpr accursed oath 
faithfally !”” 

As they stood facing each other, the two strong 
men, their faces changed toa livid hue. I went 
around to Amy’s side and put my arm abont 
her waist. I was afraid she would fall. _ 

“ Your wife and children would like to dee you 


in San Francisco,” Fred continued, witha sneer.) + 
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“We can dispense with your presence as well as 
not, I think.” 

I glanced into Morton’s face. His lips were 
working convulsively. It seemed to me that 
there was murder in his bad, black eyes. 

“ Foiled !” he hissed, between his teeth. “One 
day more, and—” 

“Silence, you accursed villain!” thundered 
Fred. “ You shall not finish the miserable, pol- 
luted sentence! You swore to touch my heart, 
but not with steel or bullets. Thank God, she is 
saved from you!” 

“0, and I was going to be his wife to-morrow,” 
cried out Amy, springing to Fred’s arms. “ Send 
him away, wont you ?” 

Without speaking, the villain skulked, like a 
guilty dog from the room. 

“ What is it, cousin Fred?” I asked. ‘ What 
do you mean ?” 

a Nothing—nothing—only I saved & poor girl 
from his devilish clutches two years ago. We 
had been friends until then, when I first learned 
his true character. He swore a fearful oath that 
he would touch my heart, ang this was his game. 
But where is Alick, Amy?” 

“Don’t ask me, Fred, please, and don’t hate 
me either. I am a weak, miserable little girl.” 

“Never mind then,” said Fred, kindly, “ we'll 
let this matter drop, if you wish it. You may 
run along with Susie and get my supper. Iam 
desperately hungry.” 

It was months before Amy recovered fully 
from this sad experience. She went about the 
house, pale and spiritless. ¥or a long time she 
did’ not speak Alick Hewston’s name. But one 
evening when he came home with Fred, she went 
to him and said : 

“Will you forgive me, Alick—jast forgive, not 
love me?” 

His heart was not one of stone, and so it was 
touched ; but he did not speak to her of love, 
and it was well that he did not. She could not 
have listened to him. 

A year passed away, and they were lovers 
again. O, how happy we were, and how like the 
old times it grew to be again. While I write, I 
can see through the heavy trees that shade my 
window, two brown gothic cottages side by side. 
Aligk and Amy live in one, and Frederick and 
his beautiful wife in the other, and I— but never 
mind, I have only told the story. Here it ends. 

—_—_+ <-> 
MEMORY. 
There lies a den, 
Beyond ¢ the seeming confines of the space 
‘the soul to wander in, and trace 
Teor own et Gennes of remotest glooms; 


Dark regions are around it, where the tombe 
Ofétaried griets the spirit seee.—Kaars. 


a 
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(femervat.) 
THE SPANIARD’S REVENGE. 


BY HESTER C. LAUREATE. 








Ir was night in Madrid. Within the walls of 
the city the spirit of quiet held unbroken sway. 
From the gloomy walls of the Carcel de Carte to 
the more gloomy ones of the Carcel de Villa, all 
was silent. Upon the broad, airy streets of the 
city silvery moonbeams rested, casting ghostly 
hues upon the grim etatues of the Gothic kings, 
standing as sentinels in the Plaza de Oriente. It 
was my last night in Madrid ; looking from the 
casement, Murcia Raymonde said: 

“How quiet the city is to-night. Beautiful 
Madrid! do you not feel a strange attachment 
for this grand old city, Louella t” 

“T think Mudrid very beautiful, Marcia; and 
when far away in my English home, I shall 
doubtless long for one of our promenades on the 
Prado, but I am a true Englishwoman at heart, 
and to me there is no place quive so dear as our 
own ‘Merrie England.’ Bat, sometime im the 
futare, I hope to visit Madrid again.” 

“ Sometime, Louella! ah, sometime seems to 
me almost an eternity. It seems to me to-night, 
as we sit here alone, with nothing to break this 
oppressive stillness but our own voices, that I 
can hardly wait till the time when I shall entor 
upon life in earnest. To you, the time has al- 
ready come. To-morrow, and you are a school- 
girl no longer, you enter upon your woman’s 
life; yet you sit by my side as calmly as though 
you were not the happiest girl in Madrid this 
night. When you do come to Madrid again, I 
shall entertain you in princely style at the dacal 
palace.” 

“ Marcia ! you wild girl! If ever you see the 
interior of the ducal palace give me an account 
of it when you come to England.” 

“Tf ever I see the interior of the palace! Then 
y' jon’t believe that you will visit me there, 
when I am Duchess of Alva?” 

« Believe it, Marcia—why should I? I don’t 
know, indeed, what pat the wild idea into your 
silly little head. Do you anticipate a revolution, 
that Don Ferdinand may be created Duke of 
Alva?” fa 

“Don Ferdinand! O, Louella, my heart is 
fall of gluomy forebodings. Since Don Ferdi- 
nand left the university and departed for his 
home in Santa Maria de la Almeda, I have 
beard nothing of him.” 

“Ah, Mareia, my poor Marcial Dost re- 
member the warnings I gave when first we met 
Don Ferdinand on the Prado $ Dost remember 
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I told you of the pride of the Velesquer, thet 
Don Ferdinand Vetesquez would never wed a 
lowly English girl, however beautifal she my 
be; and you are very beautiful, Marcia.” 

“Yes, Louella; my beaaty is my only dower 
—if it be not sufficient for the man to whom ! 
have given my heart, there are those of nobler 
birth in Madrid than Don Ferdinand Velesques. 
If his pride prove stronger than his love, my 
beauty shall one day trample his love into very 
dast. When I am Duchess of Alva, perhaps.” 
And her prond lip curled, as she Innghed bitter, 
scornfal laugh, very unlike her merry laughter of 
earlier, happier days. 

“When you are Duchess of Alva! 
really talk as if the thing were possible.” 

For a few moments Marcia was silent, looking 
dreamily upon the still waters of the Manzanares, 
and the silvery moonbeams fulling upon the 
noble bridges which cross it, then she said: 

“‘Louella, the gitanos are just without the 
city walls, not far from the gate Puerto de 
Alcala.” 

“ And you have crossed the palm of some wid 
Rommany woman with silver, that she might 
conjare up something still more improbable than 
your wildest fancy could for a moment imagine. 
It was enough that you thought to wed Don 
Ferdinand, but your wildest ambition would not 
have awakened the thought of your one day 
beiag Duchess of Alva?” 

“ Forgive me, Murcia, but to-morrow we part. 
How often have I told you of the unhappiness 
that must follow dreams visionary as yours. Re 
member, your atation in life is lowly.” 

“ Yes, Louella. And if Don Ferdinand were 
but the humbleet peasant, dressing his vines 
upon yonder green hillsides, and 1 his bride, 
my cottage-home would be my palace, and Lore 
the priestess before whose altar Ambicon’s a 
quiet steps would all be stayed. But he is not; 1 
cannot make him eo. It is for him to syif 
love, or ambition, be the ruling power of ny 
future. If he gives me love, then love. If scors, 
then my ambition shall know no bounds. The 
fire ence kindlod, Death alone shall quench. 
Ambition once the mistress, and my station ft 
life shall be above Don Ferdinand’s, not below.” 

As 1 looked apon her strango, wild beauty, it 
was easy to imagine a coronet encircling thet 
haughty brow, the jewels shining like the san 
above us among the glassy waves of her parply 
black hair; costly robes of purple and relret, 
where sow was only the simple uniform of § 
schuol-girl; while methoaght the bare white 
walls around us wero hung with tapestry, and 
our narrow beds replaced by couches with pil 


You 
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lows of down, encurtained with softest crimson. 
So much power had Marcia’s beauty over my 
usually calm nature ; but the dreem was only for 
moment, and recalled to myself once more, I 
said, by way of remonstrance : 

«0, Marcia, Marcia!” 

But though I seid to this, aa to all her wild 
romantic visions, “O, Marcia, Marcial” deep 
within my heart waa a strong, fervent love for 
the beautiful visionary, and I knew that on the 
morrow teara would start umbidden when the 
hour should come tm part me from her. Two 
years we had been school-mates and room-mates, 
and on the morrow my father was to journey 
with me toward my Eaglish home. Marcia was 
to remain in Madrid at the Conservatorie de 
Musica ; her voice was rich and powerful ; some- 
time I expected to hear ot her debut ag.a public 
singer. 

She was an ocphan, and alone. How I trem- 
bled for her when first she met Don Ferdinand 
Velesquez. Too well I knew the pride of the 
high-born Spaniard, to dream foc a moment as 
Marcia did, that he would one day make her his 
bride. Instead of the brilliant future she could 
see in the distance, I knew. that her high-born 
lover would cast her from his heart as one he- 
neath him; and I also knew that as yet they 
were both unconscious of all this. I, the friend 
and confidant, was the only one of the trio 
capable of reasoning. Ferdinand and Marcia 
were blind, wilfully blind. Sometime—I knew 
that Ferdinand would wake from his dream, 
then—where would my poor Marcia find berseli 
Question oft asked ; never answered. 

But she was proud, ay, proud as the proudest 
Spaniard of them all. Mer pride might be her 
safeguard. It was the only beacon light 1 contd 
see for my poor Marcia in the dim, uncertain 
future. On the marrow we parted. I left the 
beautifal city of Madrid, scavee knowing if ever 
I should enter its gates again. 

* * * * 

Years came and went. In my English home 
new scenes and interests had in part banished the 
remembrance of my Madrid life. In part, but 
notentirely. When all things else seemed like 
the visiuns we see in the beautifui dreamland, 
Marcia, the strange, wild companion of my earlier 
yeers, haunted my memory, and ever as | thought 
of her, there came over me an intense longing to 
see if the promise of her gislhood was fultilled in 
the beaaty of her womanhood. 

Sometimes I thought Don Ferdinanii’s love 
had rescued her from this life, that perhaps her 
youthful dreams had become actualities. Five 
summers had the hedges of England yrown green, 
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and five winters had the snow rested upon the 
moorlands, when my father was again called to 
Madrid. Joyfully I made arrangements to 
accompany him, and my thoughts were full of 
Marcia. Poor girl, I said, I will find her, and if 
her proud spirit is crushed by disappointment 
and sorrow, she shall retarn with me to England, 
apd my home shall be her home. 

We entered the city by the gate Puerto de 
Alcala, and as we neared it the long-furgotten 
prediction of the gitano recurred to me : 

“ Duchess of Alva thou shalt be, 
Beek to know no more from me.”” 

Did Marcia really place faith in the wiki words 
of the Rommany woman, or did sheplay on the 
words to hide her grief from me that Don Fer 
dinand returned not from his father’s house in 
Santa Marie de la Almeda? I knew not. 
Strange girl! her character was incomprehensible 
tome. The evening after our arrival in Madrid, 
my father proposed our going to hear a prina 
donna who was then upon the high tide of popu- 
lar favor. We had not been seated long ere the 
words “the Duchess of Alva” recalled poor 
Marcia to my mind. With queenly step the 
duchess passed by, so near that the satin of her 
robe brushed against my own ; over the amber- 
colored satin was thrown with careless grace a 
Spanish mantilla, and through the costly lace of 
her veil diamonds flashed with every motion. 
Again I said “ poor Marcia !”—to imagine for a 
moment that she should be Duchess of Alva. 
The duchess was attended by many of the Span- 
iah nobility, sad for a moment the beatings of 
my heart were stilled, as 1 recognized nearest the 
@uchess the familiar features of Don Ferdinand 
Veleaques. For the time I forgot to louk at the 
duchess, as I cageriy scanned the features of the 
dark-eyed daughters of Spaig, as one after 
another lifted her beavy veil. 

Vain hope! that Don Ferdinand had made 
my Marcia his bride. She was not amoug the 
stevndants of the Duchess of Alva. Wich a sigh 
T again looked towards her. She had removed 
ber veil, and there, literally flashing with jewels, 
serene and self-possessed, sat Marvia—uchess 
of Alva. Yes, Murcia! and I, who had laughed 
the visions of her girlhood to scorn, was but a 
looker-on, where she had taken her rank among 
the high-bora of the land. On the morrow L 
sought Marcia—Marcia still tome, Duchess of 
Alva to the world. Relating her history, she said : 

“ Dost remember, Louella, I told you beauty 
was my only dower? It was my beauty thas 
made me Duchess of Alva.” 

“ Aud Ferdinand 1” 

“©, Ferdinand was proud. He could not 
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stoop from his exalted station to wed Marcia of 
plebeian birth; and he dared to tell me this, 
Louella. I never met him afterwards till a cor- 
onet had cooled the fever of my brow. Since 
the duke died—” 

“Marcia! the Duke of Alva dead !” 

“Yes, he died soon after our marriage. Since 
his death I know that Don Ferdinand loves me 
as of old, ay, better than of old; and, as I said 
when you and I parted, my beauty, or I may say 
my pride now, shall trample his love into very 
dust.” 

Again I said: “O, Marcia, Marcia!” But she 
lifted her stately head, saying : 

“I wouldnot wed Don Ferdinand Velesquez, 
not if I knew he would crown me queen of 
Spain. I scorn a love like his. I hate him now 
with a hatred as intense as the love I once bore 
him. Long ago he crushed every feeling of hu- 
manity from my heart, and it will be the hap- 
piest day of my life when I refuse the offered 
hand of Ferdinand Valesquez.” 

As she spoke the drapery beside her gently 
moved, and pale and stern, Don Ferdinand stood 
before her. 

“Ty this a jest, Marcia ?” 

“No jest, but solemn trath.” 

“Then while you live you will never be my 
bride?” 

“ Never, Don Ferdinand.” 

“Tf not mine, then Deatn’s. If not mine in 
life, then in death!” he exclaimed, in hollow, se- 
pulchral tones, and with gleaming eyes. 

Before I could realize the fearful import of his 
words, the gleaming of steel was followed by the 
fall of the duchess; then the knife was planged 
deep within the keart of Don Ferdinand, and his 
lite’s blood mingled with Marcia’s, in a crimeon 
stream upon the colmenar stone of the ducal 
palace. ‘Chus died Marcia, Duchess of Alva. 
Her weary life’s dream over, the beatings of her 
proud heart atilled, her queenly head laid low. 
The visions of her girlhood had been realized, 
the jewels of a duchess had rested upon her brow, 
and her last resting-place is among the noble 
dead ofghe house of Alva. 





NOT FRENCH. 


A Scotchman, some time ago, took a trip over 
to France, and astonished the natives there in no 
small degree. 1n the hotel where he put ap at 
Bologne, the servants were all newly-imported 
cockneys, and “ Saunders ” mystified them not a 
little by his broad Scotch. Getting up one 
morning rather earlier than usual, he called a 
waiting-maid, and accosted her with—“ Fetch me 
ma shune, lassie.” ‘It you please, sir,” said 
she, ‘I don’t understand French.—£nglish paper. 





A WOUND. 


Ifa limb or other part of the body is severely 
cut, and the blood comes oat by spirts or jerks, 
per saltem, as the doctors say, be in a harry, or 
the man will be dead in five minutes; there is no 
time to talk or send for a physician, say nothing, 
out with a handkerchief, throw it around the 
limb, tie two ends together, put a etick through 
them, twist it around tighter, till the blood ceases 
to flow. But stop, it does no good. Why! 
Because, only @ severed artery throws blood oat 
in jets, and the arteries get their blood from the 
heart; hence to stop the flow, the remedy must 
be applied between the peart and the woonded 
spot—in other words, above the wound, Ifs 
vein had been severed, the blood would hare 
flowed in a regular stream, and slowly, and, oa 
the other hand, the tie would be applied beow 
the wound, or on the other side of the wound 
from the heart, because the blood in the veins 
flows towards the heart, and there is no need of 
such a hurry.—London Lancet. 


+20 ____. 
SINGULAR OOAL. 


Near Cairo, in the vicinity of the N. W. Vir 
ginian Railway, live coal has recently been dit 
covered of a pecaliar character. On examine 
tion, it is found to be a mass of crystallized mi- 
eral oil, or petroleum, without any stratificstoa, 
or intermixture of other substances, When lsid 
ona hot metal plate, this singular substance 
melts like wax. It yields 165 gallons of crode 
oil to the ton, After a single process of distille 
tion, 82 per cent. of impure oil remains, and 
after a second process, 61 per cent. of a clearer 
oil, and 30 per cent. of lubricating oil and paraffin 
result. Itis thought if shafts were sunk t 8 
sufficient depth a natural reservoir would be dis- 
covered, from which this vein has originated, siar 
ilar to that in an adjacent county.—Virgas 
Herald. 


orn 
COBWEB PILLS. 


Dr. Donaldson, recommending the web of the 
common spider as an unfailing remedy for ve 
tain fevers, says it is invaluable at times when 
quinine and other anti-periodics fail in effect 
in quantity, not only from its effacacy, bat be 
cause it can be obtained anywhere, withoat troa- 
ble and without price. This remedy, it was ob» 
served, was used a century back, by the poor in 
the fens of Lincolnshire, and by Sir James 
M’Gregor in the West Indies. The doctor now 
uses cobweb pills in all his worst cases, sndis 
stated to have said that he has never, since be 
tried them, lost a patient from fever—Lode 
Journal. 





Hydrophobia and Smothering. 

In the Dublin Chronicle, of the 28th of October, 17%, 
the following circumstance {s recorded:—“ Thun 
mornlog an accident happened at the Blackrock (Dublah 
which has been attended with most melancholy oo 
quences. A fine boy, about fourteen years ch, pestnt 
by agentloman's house, the lady's lapdog ren out ool 
Dit him. In about two hours the youth was scieed wilt 
convulrive fite, and shortly after with the bydropheble; 
and notwithstanding every assistance that right be 
frlends were obliged to smother him between two beds 
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SMILES. 





BY HENRY TAYLOR. 


There is a amile which wit extorts 
From grave and leerned mtn, 
In whose austere and senile sports 
‘The plaything iss pen; 
And there are smiles by shallow worldlings worn, 
To grace a lie, or laugh a trath to scorn. 


And there are smiles with leas alloy 
Of thoee who, for the sake 
Of some they love, would kindle joy 
Which they cannot partake; 
But her's was of the kind which simply say 
They come from hearts ungovernably gay. 


And O, that galety of heart! 
There lives not he to whom 
Its laugh more pleasure will impart 
Than to the man of gloom; 
‘Who, if he laughs, laughs lees from mirth of mind, 
‘Than deference to the customs of mankind. 





[onrenmat.] 


PAUL ANDI 
A Leaf from the unwritten History of two Lives. 





BY WILLIAM B. ARKOLD. 


I wave heard it said that our thoughts are 
always tinctared by the moods in which they find 
us, and I believe it. And if this story of mine 
shall be thought rather sober than otherwise, the 
reader will know to what cause to ascribe its re- 
lation. It may be unfortunate, that this, the 
only tale which I can tell, should be one of the 
heart—of that class called love stories, which are 
sneered at and multiplied daily. Bat I make 
no apology for its appearance, and I shall be sat- 
isfied if it shall carry conviction to the hearts of 
my readers, of the truthfulness of which its sim- 
plicity admits. 

Paul Edwards and I were playmates and 
schoolmates, and grew to be men, as we had been 
boys together. And firmly indeed did our 
friendship strengthen, as we grew older. Never 
were brothers more strongly knit together in 
spirit; and never from the firat moment of child- 
ish acquaintance, was this intimacy once inter- 
rupted by the slightest misunderstanding. True, 
we were often pitted against each other in those 
strifes for academic prizes and honors, in which 
all students so eagerly engage ; and, I am free to 
say it, such was our rank and estimation among 
our schoolmates, that whenever we entered the 
field, the reward was from the first virtually con- 
ceded to one of us; and between ourselves there 
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was the most perfect understanding upon every 
such occasion. If Payl won, I was proud to be 
the first to take him by the hand and congrat- 
ulate him upon his success. If I, on the contra- 
ry, was the fortunate one, no jealousy, no feeling 
of envy, ever compelied his noble nature to with- 
hold from me a like tribute. Nor did it matter 
that he was far the most frequently the victor in 
these hotly contested conflicts of mind. Perhaps 
I secretly envied him the possession of that 
brilliant intellect which carried him to the goal 
of his wishes, seemingly without an effort, while 
I was forced to earn my hardly-won honors by 
close and wearisome application ; but the feeling 
extended no further. The friendship, the love 
of a heart like that of Paul Edwards, were too 
precious to be lightly sacrificed. 

School days were at length over, and before 
entering upon the study of the professions we 
had respectively chosen, we mutually resolved to 
take an interval of recreation. I am speaking 
now of a time and locality, in which the posees- 
sion of an educated and cultivated mind was a 
sure passport to the best society. And when we 
had gained admittance into the charmed circle of 
social life, we were like beings upon the thresh- 
old of anew world. We had entered into an- 
other school, where the study was one of human- 
ity, and not from books, and we seized upon the 
delights presented to us, with an avidity for 
which our recluse-life had prepared ns. 

It was at a large and fashionable ball, during 
this time, at which we assisted, that we both first 
saw Kate Irving. She was the acknowledged 
belle and beanty of the city, and she never ap- 
peared at a public gathering like this, without a 
numerous train of admirers. To these, Paul and 
I were instantly added, from the first moment of 
our presentation. The same fascination which 
had entrapped a hundred others, was now exerted 
upon us, and to it we yielded passively and will- 
ingly.) Eager to create a favorable impression, 
we contrived to monopolize her to ourselves dur- 
ing the whole evening, to the exclusion of all 
others ; and our attentions were so smilingly and so 
graciously received,that the feverish bewilderment 
which is the forerunner of love, enthralled us both. 
Alternately we danced,conversed and promenaded 
with her, and at the conclusion of the ball, both 
of us assisted her to her carriage, and received 
her farewell smile of gracious approval. 

The carriage rolled away, and passing his arm 
within mine, Paul walked with me slowly from 
the spot. The night air was cool and pleasant, 
but the fever in my blood burned none the less 
hotly—the excitement of the last three hours 
still clang to me. For some distance we walked 
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thus, silently and without speaking, and then I 
looked at my companion, His large gray eyes 
were thoughtfaily turned towards the pavement, 
and a painfal look of intense care averspread his 
handsome face. Never bad I sean him 60 scrious ; 
and as he became conscious that I was looking 
fixedly at him, he looked up and suddenly 
paused, I paused with him, and almost involun- 
tarily each pronounced the other’s name, 

“Paul!” 

“Louis!” 

There was nothing but unshaken friendship in 
our tones, 26 well as our glanoes, and simultane- 
ously we clasped hands with a cordial pressure. 

“ Let us understand each other, Louis,” were 
his firet words. “There must be no coldness be- 
tween us because of what has happened to-night, 
or what is likely to flow from it.” 

“No, Paul, no! God forbid that our friend- 
ship should thus cease! There should not be 
women enough in the world to cast a blight 
over it!” 

Smiling at my outspoken earnestness, he 
replied : 

“| trust it is so, And now let us speak freely 
and candidly. One of us can win Kate Irving; 
both cannot.” 

“ But are you sure,” I asked, “that one of us 
two is to be thus happy?” ~ 

“Tam positive of it. Inall onr steps hitherto, 
none have dared to compete with us, and for the 
reason that we brought to the struggle, in every 
instance, a vigor and determination to succeed, 
which distanced all rivalry at the outset. Into 
this new contest for that which must make the 
happiness of one of as—” 

“ Aud mar that of the other,” I interrupted. 

“Nay, Louis, not eo. It will be to the ansuc- 
cessful wover a dream, whose effects will be but 
temporary. In short, however, I have convinced 
myself that either you or I can and will wed 
Kate Irving. Bat which?” 

“ Ay, which? Tell me that, Paal.” 

“I know not, and for the present care not. 
Let us enter the field fairly and honorably—let 
each strain every nerve if he will, and gain 
the goul if he can; and, above all, let him who 
shall be disappointed submit anmarmuringly, 
and joyfully acquiesce in the happiness of his 
friend. Iv its compact?” 

“ With all my heast.” And we clasped our 
hands upon it with an earnestness which beepoke 
the unfultering assent of both. 

“ Happiness to the happy man!” Paul enthu- 
sinsticaily cried. “If we were at my rooms, we 
would pledge him in a glassof champagne. But 
remember this also, Louis—we must at first keep 
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& watchfal eye upon thoes who are vain enough 
to enter the lists with us, Here is our motto, 
‘ All join to guard, what esch desires to gain’ 
And don’t forget, my boy, to notice my more 
ments with some little suspicion!” 

With a merry laugh, and a cordial “ good. 
night,” we parted. When we next met, is was 
at the home of Kate Irving, as rivals, though 
still friends. It would be useless for me to note 
all the details of the efforts put forth upon either 
side to gain the common object. Never, I verily 
believe, were sach strategy and generalabip put 
forth in a love tournament~never were mine 
and counter-mines more skilfully constracted, or 
advances more energetically pressed. Our visits 
to the house were made with almost exact reg 
ularity, and so warm was our rivalry, that I be 
lieve neither of us was able to see Mise Irving 
for several weeks without the presence of the 
other. I was unable to perceive that either was 
favored abuve his rival, although both received 
such encouragement as quickly convinced me of 
the truth of Paul's prophecy, that one of us was 
to be preferred above all others. 

Without any foundation, in fact, for the belief, 
I nevertheless reasoned myself into the conve 
tion that in this etrife I was to be the victor. 
Paul had hitherto borne away honors for which 
Lhad zealously contended, and now, | fanced 
thet the turniag-point of his good forvune wat 
passed, and that my star was in the ascendant 
The conviction arose, perhaps, from s belief ia 
the justice of such an event, since the most care 
fal observer could not have deected the slighte 
preference in the intercourse of Kate Irving with 
us. Bat from whatever cause the fecling sve, 
it had attained such  firmoees, that I more the 
once pitied poor Paul in his prospective dist 
pointment, und hoped that he would bear his de 
feat with the same magnanimity as J shoall a 
der Ifke circametances ! 

One evening when I called at the homeo 
Kate Irving, 1 was fortunate enough to fied ber 
alone. Ubeying the impulse suggested by the 
circumstance, as well as by the encooregrmes 
which her smiling welcome afforded, 1 veatnd 
to express my love and ask for its reward. Se 
listened with downc st eyes, and with evidest 
confasion, and faltered in reply, that sbe respect 
ed and admired me—thet she almost loved mt; 
and were it not for one other, to whom hee beett 
was pledged, though he was unconecions of it, 
she could gladty bestow her band and sffectiow 
on me. J heard her with ashen cheeks and siak- 
ing heart—and whee she hed Anished, I sted, 
as I had no need to do, the neme of that ober. 
Aad ube told me—Paal Edwards ! 
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When I left the side of her who had by these 
few simple words unconsciously wrecked and 
blasted my life and hopes, my plans were fully 
matured. Hastily seeking Paul, I told him in a 
quivering voice which betrayed my emotion, 
what had happened, and informed him of what 
he had not yet ventured to learn—that Kate Ir- 
ving loved him better than myself, better than all 
others! Then, in a feeble whisper, I congrat- 
ulated him upon the happiness within his grasp, 
and asking him to forgive the foolishness of a 
broken heart which would not-permit me to stay 
and witness the consummation of that happiness, 
I wrung his hand and left him. And a week 
after, standing upon the deck of an outward- 
bound merchantman, I waved an unregretfal 
farewell to the land of my birth, and my sorrows, 





T had seen Paul Edwards for the last time; 
and I heard from him only once, ina letter which 
he wrote me, filled with the particulars of his 
wedding, and with anxious inquiries as to my 
future plans and movements. _ It remained un- 
answered ; I had not the heart to frame a reply. 
But though I was fated never again to take him 
by the hand, he yet influenced my after life in a 
manner so strange that I can hardly now think it 
real. The conclusion of my brief narrative will 
explain my meaning. 

I remained abroad for six years—time enough, 
I thought, to enable me to obtain control over 
my rebellious passion for Kate Irving, and to 
subdue myself to meet her and her husband with- 
out emotion. The task was a hardone. Often, 
when thinking of her who was given to bless and 
render happy the life of another than me, the 
tear would start unbidden, and the lip involuntari- 
ly tremble. Bat at last I believed myself con- 
quered by my own will, and I embarked for 
America, 8 sad, although not altogether a hope- 
less man. Upon my arrival, I made no special 
exertions to find Paul and his wife. Early in- 
quiry made mo aware that they had, a year after 
their marriage, removed from tho city where I 
had left them, to the South, and totally indifferent 
whether I ever saw them again—such was my 
reckless, almost wicked state of mind—I resumed 
my residence, which had been left upon my trans- 
atlantic journey, and endeavored to let the re- 
membrance of what I have narratcd lapse into 
oblivion. Accident alone subsequently revived 
it in a most remarkable manner. 

A year after my return, I had occasion to visit 
a Southern city. During the course of an evo- 
ning, I happened into the parlor of my hotel. 
There were several persons of both sexes present, 
but my attention was immediately drawn toa 
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lady, dressed in half-mourning, who occupied a 
seat a little distance from me. Her profile, as I 
first saw it, seemed wonderfully familiar, but 
when she turned her full face towards me, I at 
once recognized Kate Edwards. She saw me at 
the same instant, and with an exclamation of 
pleasure, she came towards me and offered her 
hand. For a moment, as I returned her pleasant 
salutation, I retained her hand and looked upon 
her face. She was, indeed, the same Kate whom 
Paut and I had loved—and yet, how changed ! 

These seven years added to her life, making 
her now scarce twenty-five, had deepened her 
girlish beauty, touching it with the thoughtful 
maturity of the woman, and lending to it an inex- 
pressible charm. Lovely indeed did she appcar, 
as I led her to the sofa, and seated myself by 
her side, her whole face overrunning with the joy 
which my presence evidently afforded her. But 
my thoughts wandered for the moment from her, 
and I asked the question which half-died upon 
my lips as I observed the ominous character of 
her dress : 

“ Where is Paul?” 

“Dead! He died three yearsago. He sleeps 
in the cemetery in this city.” 

Her handkerchief was pressed to her eyes, as she 
spoke, and although the announcement was not 
unexpected, my own involuntarily filled with 
tears. Poor Paul! This was the end of his 
hopes; afew short years with the idol of his 
soul, and then death—and that perhaps, with the 
consciousness that he had alienated his best 
friend. I wondered, too, whether Kate had really 
been to him all he had hoped and wished for. 
Yet this I could not reasonably doubt, as I again 
noted her loveliness, and sighed to think of the 
time when I loved her equally with him. 

After a few moments of sad thoughts, at my 
request Kate spoke of the death of her husband. 
In his last hours, she said, my name was often 
on his lips, and in his dying moments he had 
confided to her a miniature of himeelf, with the 
injunction to convey it to me. She left the room 
to obtain it, and returning, placed it in my hands. 
It was a most fuithful representation of Paul— 
but not as I had known him. The face was thin 
and careworn, and the whole expression of it 
that of fixed sadness. What could it mean? 
It had been painted a year before his death, as 
Kate informed me, and I with difticulty restrained 
myself from inquiring what had wrought this 
terrible change—for it seemed terrible to me that 
Paul Edwards, gay and light-hearted as he was, 
should be so quickly transformed into a sad, 
melancholy man. I pondered upon it that eve- 
ning aftor I had parted with Kate—first agrecing. 
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to meet her at the same place the following eve- 
ning—but I could arrive at no satisfactory so- 
lution. The thought that oftenest haunted my 
mind, was one that I could not, and would not 
entertain—that Kate Edwards was very different 
from what she seemed, and that an artful and at- 
tractive exterior might conceal unwomanly de- 
fects and imperfections, which might have much 
to do with the decline and death of Paul. But 
this was an hypothesis which my heart indignant- 
ly denied. 

The business which had called me from home 
was soon adjusted, but I still lingered in the 
Southern city. I sought not to conceal from my- 
self that Kate Edwards was the cause of my de- 
lay. My old longings speedily returned. The 
flame which had smouldered, but never died for 
seven years, burst forth afresh. It had been easy 
when a girl of eighteen, for her to fascinate and 
enthrall me as othere—doubly easy now, in the 
perfected beauty of her womanhood. And I 
sought not to escape the charm ef her society ; 
yielding myself to it, I began to regard the past 
only as a hateful dream, and to look upon my 
life as just commenced. To be brief, in three 
months after my first meeting with Kate in the 
hotel parlor, we were betrothed. The proposed 
day of our union rapidly approached, and in an- 
ticipation of it I gave myself up to perfect 
happiness. 

There was one little circumstance in relation 
to the picture which Paul had bequeathed to me, 
which troubled me more than I was willing to 
admit. The miniature iteelf was painted upon a 
piece of ivory a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
and upon the back of this, written with some in- 
delible fluid, in a hand which I readily recognized 
as that of Paul, was the one mysterious word, 
in Greek characters—“ Search!” I called the 
attention of Kate to it, but she was unable 
to throw any light upon its meaning. That 
Panl had written it to call my attention to 
something, was to me perfectly apparent. Bat 
to what! It increased, as I pondered upon 
it, into as obscure a mystery as the other, of 
Paul's incomprehensible transformation. I ex- 
amined the miniature itself, but it afforded no 
clue. The brevity of the direction, and its be- 
ing written in other characters than English, im- 
mediately impressed me with the conviction that 
it had been done in this manner under the fear 
that the picture might fall into the hands of some 
person, who might otherwise be enabled to read 
the word, comprehend it, and profit by it, instead 
of myself. 

Scarch—and for what? Not for Kate, since 
the miniature had been delivered into her hands. 
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I tried to connect the word with.the idea that 
Paul desired the union of Kate with myself, bat 
it would bear no such construction. It was as 
meaningless as the inscription upon an Egyptian 
obelisk—and yet I felt that with that riddle read, 
which was locked up in that one word, it would 
be found pregnant with weal or woe tome. For 
hours together I thought upon it, and upon the 
secret of that melancholy face which the picture 
represented, and failing to comprehend either, 
they haunted my dreams. Frequently in my un- 
easy slumbers, Paul seemed to stand before me, 
looking as sad as in the picture, and pronounc- 
ing the single word, “ Search 1” 

In the uneasiness which constant brooding over 
theee enigmas had produced, I turned my atten- 
tion to Kate, and endeavored to find in her past 
conduct a clue to assist me. Nothing, however, 
was noticeable, save a certain studied affectation 
of sweetness of demeanor, as I thought, with 
which she always greeted my appearance, while 
at the same time it would never have occurred 
to me to accuse her of artfulness. 

Such was the position of affairs, upon the 
night preceding the day of our wedding. Anx- 
ious and abstracted, I had thrown myseif upon 
my bed without removing my clothes, and in- 
sensibly my thoughts ran into the usual current. 
For perhaps five minutes I lay thus, and then 
unconsciously gave utterance to the word, 
“Search!” And simultaneously a conviction 
of the real meaning of the word burst upon my 
mind. Springing to my feet, I took the minia- 
ture from my pocket, and proceeded to examine 
it by the aid of a lamp. In the centre of the 
edge of ivory, was an indented line running 
around it. Inserting the blade of my knife into 
this, I quickly pried the ivory into halves, from 
between which a neatly-folded letter dropped out! 
It was addressed to me in the familiar hand-writ- 
ing of Paal, and with emotions such as may be 
imagined, I broke the seal and read it. 

The information conveyed by that letter was 
truly astounding. Writing upon his dying bed, 
my unhappy friend poured forth the story of his 
sorrows—how too late he had fliscovered the wife 
of his bosom to be a heartless, faithless woman 
of the world, whose artful smile was seen no- 
where but in the presence of those whom she 
wished to delude, and whose hatefal cruelty had 
driven him mad. He wished for a being to love ; 
she whom he had wedded, neither loved him, nor 
cared for his love. Pride, fashion and deception 
were her gods. She seemed to have no heart, 
no soul, no emotion. Beneath the terrible blow 
inflicted by this unexpected revelation, he had 
pined and died, and he concluded by warning me 
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most earnestly not to fall into her toils, to be- 
come at last, wretched, miserable and heart-broken. 

I read the letter, and reflected upon it. It was 
like a voice from the tomb. It explained every- 
thing concerning which I had been in doubt. 
My dream had fled, the delusion of my life was 
past, and its idol turned to clay, but I shed not 
a tear; on the contrary, as I reflected longer, I 
exulted over my escape, and the freedom which 
‘was now restored to me. Brave, noble Panl Ed- 
wards—our friendship had indeed extended be- 
yond the grave! While mogrning over the 
choice of Kate Irving, I had unconsciously es- 
caped a fate which brought him, with his noble, 
sensitive soul, to the grave—and now it seemed. 
as though his hand had been outstretched from 
that grave, to perform its last and greatest office 
of friendship. 

‘The next morning Kate met me, her face 
wreathed with hypocritic smiles. Handing her 
Paul’s letter, I bade her read it. She did so, and 
as she proceeded, consternation took possession 
of her face, which changed rapidly from white to 
red, and again to the livid hue of fear, antil 
overwhelmed with shame, confusion, and it may 
be remorse, she sank down fainting at my feet. 
I needed no further proofs; she was now self- 
accused and convicted; and I left her forever. 
It is several years since a Southern paper reached. 
me with the tidings of her death. I read the an- 
nouncement with a shudder—I knew that she 
‘was unfit to live, and feared she was unfit to die. 

Ican only add that I am an old man now, and 
that Ihave never married. Panl has been my 
idol, and I have not cared to form relations which 
might withdraw my mind from him. And who 
shall say that all this has not happened well and 
wisely? Who shall say that the hope of one 
day rejoining my noble friend Paul, the friend of 
my youth, has not been made an instrument for 
the preservation of one, who might otherwise 
have been perverted and led astray by the wild 
recklessness of youth? 

+ 2-2 + ____ 
END OF GENIUS. 

Cuzzoni was one of the most celebrated vocal- 
ists of her time. She refused a bonus of $50,000, 
offered her by an Italian manager, to return to 
Italy. This lady was born in 1723, and singers 
were even then paid enormous prices for their 
services. She was capricious to excess. When 
a gallant lord carried her a rich lace, worthy of 
& queen, she having expressed a wish for one, 
she tore it to shreds, saying it was not the one 
she asked for. Handel controlled her sometimes ; 
threatening even to throw her out of the window. 
She married a jeweller, and died in misery, after 
having recklessly squandered fortunes. “At the 
close of her life, she was reduced to making but- 
tons for subeistence.—Journal of Music. 
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(omzermas.] 
BY MY COTTAGE DOOR. 





BY WILL ALIEN. 





By my cottage door now stealing, 
Like » roguieh, dancing elf, 
Sending music onward pealing, 
Laughing, singing to itself, 
Is a rill that never ceases 
Tambling, bubbling by my door; 
And ite nrusic oft increases 
Bliding "tween gray rocks and o’er. 


Downward from the jagged mountains 
Steals this purest of pure rills; 
Downward from the bursting funtain, 
Bunning now ‘tween woody hills. 
Now by songster-haunted bowers, 
Now by banks, then by my door; 
Springing off to kiss the flowers 
Leaning on the banks and o'er. 


‘Wanton is this rill—and often 
‘Steals it up to some gay blossom ; 
Laugh it bushes, music softens, 
Amorous clasps it to Its bosom ! 
Yet withal this rill is clever: 
‘Whirls the mill-wheel by the hill; 
Binging always, tumbling ever, 
By my doer, thou rogaish ri! 





fonremat.] 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
A MYSTERIOUS CASE OF SUICIDE. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 





“Louisa,” said Mr. Manners to his only 
daughter, “I have this day effected an insurance 
of twenty thousand dollars upon my life; so, 
my love, let what may happen, you will at least, 
be moderately well provided for when I am dead 
and gone.” 

“0, papa,” returned Louisa, “don’t speak of 
your death. What °would money be to me if 
you were not living ? besides I have always dis- 
liked the idea of one person’s insuring his or her 
life for the benefit of another, and then what pos- 
sible need can there be for you to insure your life, 
with your large property and ample income, and, 
as I have often heard you say—no one to leave 
it to but me?” 

“In the first place, my dear,” replied Mr. 
Manners, “‘ money would be your best, perhaps 
your only earthly friend if I were to die ; then 
your objection to life insurances is mere folly ; 
and lastly, rich as I may now term myself, riches 
sometimes make to themselves wings and fly 
away, and I am a merchant, still in business; 
and therefore I cannet say what adverse circum- 
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stances may occur, to render me a poor man 
yet before I die.” 

“ Well, well, papa,” replied Louisa, “ you may 
insure for what you please, but, depend upon it, 
I will never touch the money. Indeed, I expect 
to have more than I shall need without is.” 

Mr. Manners was, as he had said, a merchant, 
and a man of great wealth, and it did surely 
seem to be a ridiculous crochet on his part to in- 
sure his life for so large a sum, and of course to 
subject himself to the heavy premium to keep 
the policy good, more especially as he was not 
yet past the period of middle life, in perfect health, 
and had every reasonable prospect of living long 
enough to pay theentire sum in annual premiums 
to the insurance office. 

But it does seem sometimes, as if there was a 
providence in these things, or a secret prognos- 
tication of coming evil. Five years after the 
above recorded conversation had taken place be- 
tween him and his daughter, his circumstances 
had become sadly reduced, though everybody 
still believed him to be very wealthy, despite of 
his well known losses. There had occtrred a 
war on the continent of Europe and he had 
speculated largely, in fall and confident expect- 
ation of the continuance of the war, when peace 
was suddenly and most unexpectedly declared. 
Then, he had sent vast quantities of goods to 
India, which reached their destination only to 
find the market glatted, in consequence of large 
importations from Europe having arrived there 
beforehand. Then he purchased a great many 
shares in, and granted large loans, to, a railroad 
company which became bankrupt, and altogether 
had been so very unfortunate that people said: 

“Why doesn’t Mr. Manners retire from busi- 
ness before he loses everything? when once a 
man begins to go down hill, he seldom stops till 
he reaches the bottom.” 

The truth was-that Mr. Manners had got to the 
bottom, already, and he onlf remained in busi- 
ness in the futile hope of recovering some of his 
losses, and of concealing their direfal effect from 
the world. 

Meanwhile, during these years, his daughter 
had passed from girlhood to womanhood, and 
had been wooed and won by a young man, the 
son of an eminent banker, and himeelf holding a 
lucrative position in his father's bank. The wed- 
ding was to come off in three months, when one 
day Mr. Manners did not come home to dinner 
at his usual hour. He had said nothing to his 
danghter or to the servants of any probable de- 
tention in town, and Louisa had kept dinner 
waiting. till nineo’clock ; then she began to grow 
unessy, and messengers were sent everywhere, 
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where it was thought likely that he might be 
heard of, to make inquiry respecting him. But 
all in vain. None of his friends or acquaintances 
had seen him, and the warehouse and offices 
down town were closed and the messengers did 
not know where to find the clerks or porters. 

Poor Louisa passed a miserable night, » prey 
to all manner of doubts, fears and anxieties, and 
as soon as it was time to re-open the warehoue 
and offices in the morning, messengers were 
again despatched, to make inquiries, and learn, if 
possible, what had become of the merchant. 

They knew nothing more than that he bad ket 
the warehouse at noon on the previous day, with- 
out having informed anybody where he was go 
ing, and had not since returned. 

His daughter's alarm was now tenfold incre 
ed; bunt the day had passed away, and another, 
and another, and still there were no tidings of - 
him. Louisa was almost wild with grief, ad 
the friends of the missing gentleman ware s 
their wit’s ends to think what could have become 
of him. At length, on the fourth day of bis ab- 
sence, a coat and hat were found by some lstor- 
ers, on the banks of the Hudson, about six miles 
from the city, and were speedily ideasiied 
having belonged to the missing gentleman, and 
almost simultaneously with this discovery sera- 
al notes drawn by Mr. Manners fell due at dit 
ferent banks in the city and were dishonored. 

The intelligence came like a shock upon the 
citizens, No one had dreamed that the mer 
chant’s affairs were in such a condition, ad 
least of all, no one would have dreamed that 
man like Mr. Manners would under any cr 
cumstances have put an end to his own existesce. 
In such a caso the insurance office would, of 
course, have refused to pay the insarance «pos 
his life ; but that was the last thing poor Lous 
thought of ; and while people were still wonder 
ing, and lifting up their hands and eyes in borrer, 
afresh discovery was made of shoes and sock: 
ings, and other garments which were stared 
with water and had evidently been washed away 
by the tide and then east on shore again ; and, he 
same day, two gentlemen arrived in the ot 
from Albany, who said that they bed met ¥- 
Manners on the day of his disappearance, sbost 
a mile from the city; that they had spol to 
him, and that ho had told thein that he 3s fo 
ing to batho in the river. He appeared, they 
said, to be remarkably cheerful, aud as it ¥s 
known that he was fond of bathing, and oftea 
bathed near the spot where the clothing WH 
found, public opinion took another torn, ond it 
was universally believed that he had gust © 
batho as usual, and bed boon atacked wih 
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cramp, or met with some accident while in the 
water, and had been drowned. Still people won- 
dered to find his affairs in such disorder; the 
news was spread abroad, creditors came pouring 
in, and it was soon discovered that he was hope- 
lessly ineolvent, and had been in that condition 
for several months! Bankruptcy was declared 
against the estate ; but all his assets were found 
to be insufficient to pay even a moiety of his 
debts, and his daughter Louisa was left utterly 
destitate. 

Her father’s untimely death, as a matter of 
course, would have delayed her marriage under 
any circumstances ; but now that it was known 
that he had died a ruined man, those who were 
in the secrets of the family said that Ralph 
Onslow, Louisa’s accepted suitor, would assur- 
edly break off from his engagement, and for their 
part, they added, he would, they considered, be 
justified in doing so. 

Louisa, herself, wrote him a letter, blistered 
with many tears, and written very incoherently, 
in which she informed him that she could not 
hold him bound to fulfil his promise of marriage, 
though she added, her heart was breaking, and 
if he forsook her she would not care to live. 

But Ralph Onslow was not the heartless pe- 
ing that many imagined him to be, and he forth- 
with replied that if she released him from his 
bond, he would not release her, and he claimed 
its fulfilment, as soon as a reasonable time had 
elapsed from her father’s decease ; moreover he 
said he should call on the morrow, and should 
feel happy, ifin any way he could conduce to 
her comfort in the great affliction which had be- 
fallen her. 

It is needless to say that Louisa was much re- 
lieved by this kind jetter from her lover, and on 
the following day, true to his promise, he called 
at the house, and held a long conversation with 
her, in the course of which he told her she was 
in daty bound to claim the insurance on her 
father’s life. 

Louisa refused at first, then demurred and 
hesitated, and, at length, won over by Ralph’s 
persuasions, consented, he having promised to 
see to the matter himself, assuring her that it 
should cause her no trouble or annoyance. 

Ralph found that the insurance company still 
hesitated, indeed at first positively refused to pay 
the amount demanded, basing their right to re- 
fuse on the fact that there was still much reason 
to believe that Mr. Manners had committed self- 
destruction ; and the probability that such was 
the case was shown by the ruinous condition of 
his affairs at the time of his death, a state of 
things which he had told to no one. 
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Against this, Ralph brought the evidence of 
the two gentlemen from Albany; the fact that 
the greater portion, if not all the unfortunate 
man’s clothing, had been found, and no one in 
his senses, he said, would divest himself of all 
his clothing with the intention of committing 
suicide; and furthermore, the well known fact, 
that the unfortunate gentleman had long been 
accustomed to visit the spot where the clothing 
was discovered, for the purpose of bathing. 

The company still refused, and threatened to 
go to law; but Ralph was firm and public opin- 
ion was on hfs side, besides which, people began 
to say unpleasant things about the office refus- 
ing to stand to their engagements, so, at length, 
the twenty thousand dollars were reluctantly 
paid, and Louisa found herself, if not so rich as 
she had been accustomed to believe she would 
be, at her futher’s decease, at least placed very 
far above the fear of want. 

Poor Louisa! she had often said that she could 
never bring herself to make use of money paid 
by a life insurance company ; but now she found 
how stern and relentless a thing is necessity, and 
she recollected her father’s words : 

“Louisa, you may discover that moncy is 
your only earthly friend.” 

Alas! In the brtef period that had clapsed 
since her father’s death, she had already found 
his words true, for with the exception of Ralph, 
all her friends had forsaken her, though now 
that she had received the insurance money, many 
of them would gladly have returned to her, had 
she permitted them. But she sternly refused to 
see those who had forsaken her when they be- 
lieved her to be wholly destitute. 

Removing from the spacious house which her 
father had occupied, she took possession of a 
small and exccedingly pretty cottage, mclosed 
in a garden, tastefully laid out and of consider- 
able extent, a few miles north ofthe city. There 
was a piece of woodland in the rear of the gar- 
den, which extended to the shelving banks of a 
narrow stream which flowed into the Hudson 
about a mile from the spot. 

To this lovely suburban retreat she retired, 
with an elderly woman who had been her nurse, 
and subsequently had acted as housekeeper to 
her father after his wife’s death. This worthy 
woman was strongly attached to her young mis- 
tress, and when the sad catastrophe occurred 
which brought to light the hopeless ruin of Mr. 
Manners’s affairs, she positively refused to quit 
the service of the young lady, declaring that she 
did not care for wages, as she had laid by during 
her long service, an ample sufficiency for her old 
age, and Louisa, glad to find so true adriend in 
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her distress, albeit so humble a one, did not urge 
her departure any further. She consented that 
Mrs. Brady should remain with her, though 
more as a companion than in the light of a do- 
mestic servant. One young maid servant was 
engaged to perform the menial services of the 
small household, and thus situated, as happy as 
it was possible for her to be with the recollection 
of her recent loss, under such terrible circum- 
stances, she awaited the close of the twelve- 
months which it had been mutually agreed upon 
between’ her and Ralph, should intervene, be- 
tween the death of her father and the solemniza- 
tion of their nuptials. 

The sum received from the insurance office, 
carefully invested, farnished her with quite a 
sufficient income for her simple requirements, 
though, so strong had been her antipathy to the 
system of life insurance, so decided her repug- 
nance to avail herself of an income derived, as 
she insisted, from the death of her beloved father, 
that she almost shrunk from its expenditure, and 
had she had any other means of support she 
would undoubtedly have given tho money to 
some public charity. 

She seldom gvent abroad, still more rarely vis- 
ited the city. Her walks were chiefly confined 
to strolls in the large garden, which she kept in 
excellent order with the labor of her own hands, 
and very freqnently on a fine afternoon or even- 
ing, to a ramble into the wood, and on the banks 
of the stream beyond. The wood which was 
not too thickly planted, and was unusually free 
of brushwood and undergrowth, was indeed her 
favorite resort. She caused several rural benches 
and chairs to be constructed and placed in her 
favorite spots, and seated on one of these, with a 
book, or sometimes some light or fancy needle- 
work or embroidery, to occupy her attention, 
when thought and self-communion grew painful, 
she would sit for hours, sometimes alone, some- 
times with Mrs, Brady for 8 companion. 

Daring the early period of her residence in the 
cottage she had never met with an intrader in 
the solitude of the wood. Far removed from the 
din and confasion of the city and even from the 
occasional bustle of the highway, it appeared to 
her as sacred from intrusion as the wilderness of 
the far West ; but at the expiration of the first 
six months, she felt satisfied that she was watch- 
ed during her rambles. True, she saw no one, 
but she frequently heard the light tread of foot- 
steps, the rustle of the fallen dry leaves, the oc- 
casional rebound of a yielding branch. 

At first she thought this might be mere fancy, 
but its frequent repetition, and its immediate ces- 
sation as goon as she stopped and listened, soon 
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satisfied her that her suspicions were not unfound- 
ed. The sounds were not caused by birds or 
squirrels, for these—and the wood abounded with 
them—unused to molestation, flew from branch 
to branch, or skipped and frolicked close under 
her feet, by no means alarmed at her presence 
within their sylvan dothain. Whatsoever or 
whoever occasioned the sounds, she was satisfied 
followed and watched her narrowly, and at the 
same time was anxious to keep out of her sight. 

She could not bear the idea of giving up her 
favorite rambles, and yet she was afraid to go to 
the wood any more alone. She spoke to Mrs. 
Brady on the subject, but the old lady tried to 
persuade her that it was mere nervous fancy. 
However, from that period, for several weeks, 
she never entered the wood unaccompanied by 
the old housekeeper, and as, when thus accom- 
panied, the sounds were unheard, she, at length, 
began to think that her fears had deceived her 
and were the more result of imagination. She 
often felt a desire to be alone with her own 
thoughts, and, after a while, she again ventured 
into the solitude of the wood unaccompanied, and 
for eome time, without a recurrence of the sounds 
which had caused her alarm. 

Qne day, however, she heard them again. Re- 
solved, if possible, to satisfy herself as to their 
reality, she mustered up her courage, tarned 
about suddenly, and walked quickly in the di- 
rection whence they proceeded. 

It was late in the afternoon, and already be- 
ginning to grow dark in the shades of the wood ; 
but she felt satisfied that she discerned a human 
figure beating a hasty retreat. With a degree 
of courage not natural to her, but inspired by 
her peculiar situation, she followed rapidly. 
Still the figure retreated, quigkly, but so silent- 
ly, that the sound made by her own light foot- 
steps completely deadened those of the pursued, 
though the figure appeared to be that of a tall, 
stout man. Still she followed, only sometimes 
losing sight of the figure, then again catching a 
glimpse of it, until it emerged from the shadows 
of the woods. When she also came forth into 
the clearing which led to the banks of the stream, 
it had vanished; how or where, she could not 
conceive, for nothing was in the way to inter- 
cept the view of the water. 

Half inclined to believe that, after all, she had 
been a dupe of imagination, and now that the 
chase was over, alarmed at her own temerity, 
she was on the point of turning, to hasten home, 
when a light skiff resembling an Indian bark 
canoe, darted forth from beneath an overhanging 
rock on the Sanks of the stream, being paddled 
rapidly across, by the figure she had obtained 
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glimpses of amongst the trees. Now there was 
nothing to intercept the view; no sound came 
from the paddles as they were dipped rapidly in 
the flashing water, the canoe seemed to glide 
along as if impelled by supernataral agency, so 
rapid, yet so inaudible was its progress. The 
figure seated in the bottom of the shallow skiff 
appeared to be meanly-clad, the clothing even 
appeared to flutter in rags, though it was so dis- 
tant from hor, and it had by this time grown so 
dark in consequence of a mass of dark cloud 
obscuring the setting sun, that it was but dimly 
perceptible. 

She watched until the canoe reached the shore 
on the opposite side, at a considerable distance 
down the stream, and was again on the point of 
returning, when the mysterious occupant of the 

_ canoe leaped on shore, and turned round, as if 

“to see whether he was still pursued. At that 
moment the setting sun shone forth from beneath 
the black clouds, its bright parting rays gleam- 
ing full upon the face of the figure. It appeared 
to Louisa that she could distinctly trace every 
feature, so strong was the contrast of the light 
resting upon the face with the dusky gloom of 
everything around, and to her horror and dis- 
may the features were those of her deceased 
father. 

In that respect ‘she could not be mistaken, 
though a long white beard descended to the 
waist, and the face was overgrown with grizzled 
whiskers and worn into farrows which had nev- 
er disfigured the smooth visage of Mr. Manners, 
when in life. And then, perhaps it was the pe- 
culiar light shed upon it which caused the pallor, 
but it was deadly pale and yellow like that of a 
corpse! For a moment the figure remained 
standing, gazing intently upon her, then it dis- 
appeared. 

Louisa felt as if she would sink to the earth 
with affright ; the perspiration stood in beadlike 
drops upon her forehead, and she stood rooted to 
the spot, unable to move a limb. In a short 
time, however, she gathered courage and fied 
rapidly homeward, fancying every moment that 
she was pursued, and when, at length, she enter- 
ed the door of her cottage, she fell fainting into 
Mrs. Brady’s arms. 

‘When she recovered, the housekeeper pressed 
her earnestly to tell what had caused her alarm ; 
but she would only say that she had been, perhaps 
foolishly, frightened by the appearance of a 
stranger in the wood. 

When at night she retired to the solitude of her 
own chamber, she began to reflect upon what she 
had seen. Was it a supernatural appearance or 
not? she asked herself. That the figure had her 
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father’s features, she was certain ; they were too 
firmly impressed upon her memory, even if hia 
death had not been so recent, to be erased. But 
then the features were more aged, their expres- 
sion more careworn than her father’s had been ; 
and together with the hoary beard and grizzled 
whiskers, they resembled those of a much more 
aged man. If it were possible for her deceased 
parent to appear supernaturally before her, why 
should he come in that guise and in that place ? 
Why should he retreat from her? Why, if in- 
deed he had appeared, did he not make himsclf 
and his object known? 

Her deep-rooted repugnance to living upon an 
income obtained by means of a life insurance at 
one moment almost induced her to believe that 
her father had, in truth , appeared to reproach her 
for what she still considered to be heartlessness 
on her part—a sort of trading upon the daration 
of the life of those whom we love. But then, 
she thought, “ Did not he insist upon insuring 
his life against my wishes? Was it not that in 
case events should occur which would bring me 
otherwise to want—as, alas, they have occurred ! 
—that he acted as he did? I am fulfilling his 
wishes—sadly against my own will, it is true— 
but his wishes still. Surely he would not come 
forth from his watery grave to reproach me for 
acting thus !” 

Taking into account the shabby, ragged attire 
and the dishevelled appearance of the figure 
which had alarmed her, she at length came to 
the conclusion that the mysterious visitant was 
no apparition from the tomb, but some poor man 
—perhaps a beggar—and that the singular like- 
ness to her father was an accidental resemblance, 
one of those freaks of natare which sometimes 
startle us as we pass through # crowded thor- 
oughfare, and fancy for a moment that we seein . 
some passer-by the features of a friend far dis- 
tant, or long ago passed away to another sphere 
of existence, 

“But if a beggar,” she reasoned, “ why did 
he not ask for alms? Why docs he come se- 
cretly to watch me in the lonely woods?” And 
she shuddered at the thought that probably she 
had been watched and waited for by some 
escaped lunatic from a mad-house ! 

She resolved never again to go into the wooda 
alone. But others of the household went, and 
gnce the housekeeper herself, at length convinced, 
asserted that she had seen the figure of the old 
man. 

It wanted now but a few weeks to the expira- 
tion of the probationary twelvemonth. One 
night Louisa, tempted by the serene beauty of 
the moonlit, starlit sky, after preparing herself 
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for bed, seated herself at the half-open lat- 
tice window, and drank in the fragrant sweetness 
and freshness of the summer night-air, wafted 
from the flower-beds in the garden. 

While thus she sat, deeply absorbed in 
thought, a slight rustling noise in the garden 
caught her ear. She glanced in that direction, 
and saw distinctly the figure of the old man 
whom she had seen in the wood. He stood 
gazing intently towards her. The moon gave 
sufficient light to enable her to scan his features 
and his entire form, and she was convinced they 
were those of her father. Observing that ho was 
noticed, he retreated; and she now remarked 
that the gait of the old man was that of him she 
had loved so dearly. He was more bent and his 
steps were feeble, and his matted whiskers, long 
beard and mean attire imparted an appearance 
of abject poverty; but that it was no supernat- 
ural appearance, but the father, in life, whom 
she had mourned so long as dead, she could no 
longer doubt. A terrible thought came for the 
first time across her mind. It was overwhelm- 
ing, in its horror. Could it be possible that her 
futher, in his intense love for her, and knowing 
that his failure was at hand and his ruin irre- 
trievable, had so far smothered his sense of recti- 
tude, his regard of honor, that uprightness and 
integrity which had guided him in every move- 
ment of his life, aa to voluntarily and deliber- 
ately descend to perpetrate a fraud upon the 
insurance office ? and, by causing it to be believed 
that he was dead, contrive to secure to her a sum 
of money which would save her from the poy- 
erty into which she would otherwise be plunged, 
and which he was willing to bear himself, could 
he only place her beyond its influence? The 
thought almost drove her mad. If such was the 
case, was she not a party to the fraud? Had 
she not obtained money under false pretences, 
and was she not now living in comfort upon its 
proceeds? True, she was unwittingly a partic- 
ipant in the crime; but she felt no less the stigma 
that it would attach to her namo, and the self- 
abusement which it would bring upon herself! 

«Q,” she murmured, “ this is terrible beyond 
endurance! Can it betrue? Pray God I am 
mistaken; but if it be truc, what can I do? 
How can J act? I cannot, dare not continue to 
perpetrate the crime ; and to make it known, 
would be to criminate my own futher! But I 
will know!” she continued; “I will know 
whether it be true or false! Iwill be satisfied— 
and atounce. I could not live in doubt, in such a 
case as this.” 

She rose from her seat and commenced hastily 
o dress herself, resolved to go into the garden 
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and confront the old man, and be fully satisfied, 
at once and forever, whether he was actually 
her father, or some one whose features and form 
and gait were alike counterparts of those of him 
she had believed dead. 

The figure retreated, turned back, stood still 
and hesitated, then moved a few paces forward, 
as if, perceiving that he had been recognized, he 
was irresolute whether to approach or flee from 
her whom, to look upon, he had crept out, like a 
thief, in the dark midnight. 

In a few moments, Louisa was sufficiently 
dressed, and she hurried out into the garden. 
The figure had disappeared. She went to the 
gate and passed down the lawn, and across the 
fields, but no living creature was to be sen. 
She called aloud, though in a smothered voice: 
“Father! Father!” But there came no rt 
sponse, and she again doubted whether it had net 
been a mere phantasy of the imagination. It 
seemed so natural, so true, she could not bring 
herself to believe 50, and yet she felt what s 
relief such a belief would be to her. 

There was nothing left but to retum to the 
cottage. Again she seated herself by the open 
window ; but she saw the figure no mor, and st 
length she closed the lattice and retired to be— 
butnotto sleep. Her mind was too full of what 
she had seen or fancied. If, she thought, the 
were to be continually subject to these frequently 
recurring phantasies, it would be terrible—more 
terrible still, if what she dreaded were tree! 

Hours passed away, and at length, wesred 
with racking thought, she closed her eyes and 
slept uneasily, and dreamed frightful dreams. 
She was awakened from one of these by # noe 
beneath the window. Her heart pslpitating vio- 
lently, she lay and listened, fearful to get out of 
bed; but hearing the noise no longer, she begat 
to think she had been mistaken, and again 
closed her eyes and slumbered. 

Again she was startled from her sleep, and 
this time she saw the nose flattened against the 
window, the face she had scen in the ganlen and 
on the banks of the streamlet—her futher’ fe 
—peering into the apartment! She simot 
screamed with affright, but she had saw © 
think of the dread exposure that must cost, 
other than herself recognized the feature of the 
midnight visitor, and that fear kept her silent; 
but she sprang up in bed, and at the same D> 
ment 4 yoico—a voice whose accents she ¥el 
knew, whispered: “Louisa! Louish!” 

The next moment she was out of bed an! # 
the window,the quilt throwa over her likes ctl 

«0, father, father !” she murmured. “ Why 
—what is this?” 
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She had opened the casement, and the old 
man, clad in rags, stood in the centre of the 
room. 

In spite of his squalid aspect, in spite of her 
terrors, and her sense of the great wrong her 
father had done himeelf and her, she threw her- 
self into his arms, and parent and daughter 
clung in a long, close embrace. In the darkness 
and silence of the night, in the unlighted bed- 
chamber of his daughter, the unhappy, erring 
father told his ead tule. It may be recapitulated 
in a few words: 

Conscious that his affairs were irretrievably 
involved, and desirous, at any risk to himself, of 
saving his cherished child from the stings of pov- 
erty, he had made up his mind to lead people to 
suppose he had met his death by drowning, 
knowing that if that were credited, his daughter 
would receive the money from the insurance 
office. 

To that end, he had spoken cheerfally to some 
friends he met, and informed them that he was 
going to bathe. He had provided himself with 
a disguise, and had put into his pocket as large a 
sum of money for his immediate support, as ho 
could collect and withdraw from the firm, with- 
out raising suspicion, in the short time he had 
for preparation. On arriving at the spot where 
for years he had been accustomed to bathe, he 
had stripped himself of his garments and arrayed 
himself in the disguise he had brought with him, 
and with five hundred dollars in his pocket, had 
escaped into Canada. There he had read in the 
newspapers all the reports of his supposed sui- 
cide, his failure, and the subsequent discovery of 
his garments, the testimony of his friends, and the 
change in public opinion which led people to 
imagine that he had been accidentally drowned. 
Then he knew his daughter would obtain the 
insurance money, and he was satisfied. 

He had hoped, by living frugally upon the 
smallest possible sum that would procure him the 
plainest food, that his money would last for 
years, if not for the remainder of his wretched 
life; and he thought that, knowing that his 
child would be provided for, he could live absent 
from her without wishing to see her again. But 
parental instinct was too powerful to be con- 
trolled. He had not been six months in Canada, 
before he felt a craving to see his daughter once 
again, which he could not overcome. He came 
to New York, still in disguise, and though not 
yet in a state of abject poverty, obliged to half 
starve himself day by day, lest he should find 
himself altogether destitute. He discovered 
where his daughter had taken up her residence, 
and learning that she occasionally walked in the 
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woods, he crept thither in the hope of secing her 
at a distance, though but for a moment. He 
spoke of the day on which she discovered his 
presence, and how he had avoided her, and ex- 
plained how he seemed to walk without noise 
over the ground, and paddle across the water, by 
telling her that to avoid discovery he walked the 
woods in his stocking feet, and muffled the pad- 
dles of the skiff. 

But after that day, he saw her in the woods no 
more, and after having waited until he grew al- 
most desperate, he ventured into the garden. 
Often, unobserved himself, he had seen her at 
the window ; bat this night he was discovered. 
He could endure it no longer. He resolved to 
make himself known to her, to clasp her in his 
embrace once again, and then to go forth—and 
die. He had found a ladder, used for climbing 
trees in the garden, that he had placed under the 
window. (It was the noise occasioned by this 
movement which had at first awakened Louisa 
from her slumbers.) He had then waited uwhile 
to gain courage for the effort; had climbed the 
ladder, and looked in at the window. He was 
looking in when she awaked and discovered 
him. 

“And now, Louisa, darling,” said he, “one 
more kiss for your miserable father, and he will 
go hence to trouble you no more.” 

“ Not so—O, not so, father!” sobbed Louisa, 
as she clung to his bosom. “And yet,” she 
added, “how terrible this is! It is like a horri- 
ble dream. Father, you must not remain here, 
or you will be arrested. , it is dreadful! 
Father, dear father, how could you thus imperil 
yourself for nie? I could have borne poverty 
with you; but this robbery—it is nought else— 
will cling to me like a curse.” 

And she thought to herself, though she would 
not express her thoughts aloud : 

“Tt is so mean—so contemptible! I would 
sooner have committed a bugglary, than have 
been party to such an act of despicable swin- 
dling.” (It was a terrible thought to occupy the 
mind of a daughter—to be alike ashamed of the 
crime committed by her father, and of the means 
by which it was committed !) 

“Father,” she continued, after a pause, “ you 
must go hence—go back to Caunda. Take with 
you what money I have gotin the house. It is 
not mine, but that of the insurance company ; 
but, though I know it is wrong, I will hand it 
over to you on such an occasion as this. You 
mast go to-night—to-night, before daylight ap- 
pears—and—to-morrow I will go to the insurance 
office and ask to see the president. I will tell 
him all, and beg him to keep the money I have 
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not used. Thank Heaven, I have spent less than 
one year’s interest ; and I will beseech him, for a 
ruined old man’s, for a wretched daughter’s 
‘ake, to koep the matter secret, and forbear to 
prosecute. And, father, you must write and let 
me know when you are in Canada; and when 
this affair is settled, I will come to yuu there, and 
work for your support. We will live hencefor- 
ward together, poor—perhaps as poor as we well 
may be, and live—but, with the blessing of God, 
we may yet be happy.” 

Again she clung to the old man in a close 
embrace, and then forcing what money she had 
in the house upon him, urged his immediate 
departure. 

Mr. Manners endeavored to expostulate with 
her. ‘I will go, Louisa,” he said; “I will go, 
my child. You shall be troubled with your old 
father no more. But reflect, before you consign 
yourself to poverty! I perceive now how great 
has been my guilt; but you have been guilty of 
no crime, my poor child! And what is the trifle 
you possess to a woalthy company ? they will not 
feel its loss.” 

“ Father,” said Louisa, “do not argue thus; 
you shock me. I have as yet been guiltless of 
crime; but I should be an accomplice to-mor- 
row, if I forbore to give up the money. And 
perhaps some day the fraud would be discovered 
—and what would be then your fate, and mine ?” 

Still the old man argued; but his daughter 
refused to disten, and at length he took his de- 
partare, telling her that he would be in Canada 
before twenty-four hours had passed away. 

Poor Louisa did not attempt to sleep again 
that night. The day-dawn found her still sitting 
atthe casement window from which she had 
watched the departure of her father—her weak, 
misguided, and now care-worn, toil-worn father 
—grtown prematurely old and gray, with the 
weight of a heavy crime, and the remorse that 
ever follows crime, save in the most conscience- 
seared of men—bfe her father, still! 

Unhappy girl! She had reason for deep 
thought and bitter sorrow. Forever—so it 
seemed to her—she had lost the betrothed hus- 
band, to whom she was so soon to have been 
united! She could not hold him bound to keep 
the promise he had renewed and kept, when 
poverty threatened to assail her, now that she 
was poor indeed, and, worse than poor, an ac- 
complice, though an innocent one, in a great and 
base crime! She resolved that she would tell 
him all, and then go to the directors of the in- 
surance office and relate her sad story to them, 
and then—what then, she knew not. She could 
but trust in God, and await his will! 
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The morrow came, and with a heavy heart che 
took the cars to the city at an early hour, with- 
out explaining to Mrs. Brady the object of her 
journey ; went to the bank and sought an inter- 
view with Ralph, and told him all that had 
occurred, concealing nothing. 

“And now, dear Ralph,” she said, “ farewell 
forever |” 

The tears she had long endeavored to suppress 
now burst forth in spite of her endeavors, and 
she sobbed aloud, as she added» 

“ Ralph—this is the last time I shall call you 
by that dear, familiar name—you have behaved 
nobly, most generously towards me. You wooed 
me when I was your equal in wealth and social 
position; and when poverty and trouble assailed 
me, though with a breaking heart I offered to re- 
lease you if you wished, yon kept true to your 
promise, and loved me still. But now—now 
how can I dare to hope, to expect that you 
should lower yourself to wed—O, God! that 
I should be compelled to say the words !—the 
destitute child of—a fugitive criminal !” 

“And why, Louisa,” said the young man, “is 
it the last time that you should call me by the 
name of Ralph? and why should you release 
me from my vows? There are two persons to 
be consulted respecting that. I shall not release 
you, Lonisa; I do not choose to giveup my fa- 
ture wife now, when I have more than ever rea- 
son to love her and to admire and respect the 
motives which actuate her conduct.” ; 

He took Louisa’s hand, which she frecly re- 
signed to him.” Her heart was too full to permit 
her to speak, and Ralph continued : 

“T perfectly agree with you, Louisa, as tothe 
course you have determined to take, and I re- 
spect you for it. So far from lowering you in 
my esteem, it has greatly exalted you; and, take 
my word for it, it will also exalt you in the eyes 
of the president of the life insurance company. 
A new president has been appointed since the 
insurance was paid, who is a worthy man, and a 
most intimate friend of mine. You shall not 
visit him alone; I will go with you. You shall 
tell the story, if you can; if not, I will tell it for 
you. Believe me, there is no cause for alarm. 
Have no fear for your father, or of any unpleas- 
ant exposure. Before an hour has passed over 
our heads, the money shall be quictly restored 
and you will quit the office, having made a new 
and a valuable friend.” 

It is sufficient to say that the young banker 
accompanied his betrothed to the insurance 
office. They had an interview with the pres- 
ident, who listened to the tale they had to tell, 
and when it was ended, warmly expressed his 
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admiration of Louisa’s conduct, and promised 
inviolable secrecy. He shook hands with both 
the young people; and having learned from 
some words which inadvertently slipped from 
Ralph’s tongue that he was engaged to be mar- 
ried to the young lady, he playfully congratu- 
lated him upon the coming event, and upon his 
choice of a lady who, independently of her per- 
sonal attractions, had shown so firm, just, hon- 
est and decided moral qualities. 

“Then you promise that you will not cast me 
off, Louisa,” said Ralph, playfully, as they 
walked slowly back to the bank. 

“Not if you insist on binding me to my prom- 
ise,” replied Louisa, blushing, and smiling 
through the tears that she had scarcely yet 
dried. 

“And since your father is living, I see no rea- 
eon for further delay,” returned Ralph. “ Why 
not hasten the day, Louisa ?” 

“ You forget, Ralph,” she replied, “that my 
poor, unhappy father, though living—and I 
thank God that he is—is dead to the world. 
‘What would be said if—” 

She ceased suddenly, but the young man un- 
derstood her. 

“You are right, Louisa,” said he, “and I 
was wrong, very wrong to speak as I did. I 
forgot myself, in my happiness in having you by 
my side, and feeling how much cause I had for 
congratulation, after what has passed between us 
to-day, in my choice of a wife. Bat I hold you 
bound to the day previously appointed.” 

Lonisa blushed assent. ~ 

“And,” continued Ralph, “I think for the 
short period that will intervene between this and 
the day on which I shall claim you for my 
bride, youhad better remain in the cottage where 
you now reside; and, Louisa, until I am your 
husband, you must let me be your banker.” 

On the appointed day, the wedding took 
place, and Louisa, with Mrs. Brady, who had 
been her friend in adversity, removed from the 
little cottage to the spacious mansion provided 
for her reception by her husband. 

Mr. Manners wrote a sadly desponding letter 
to his daughter from Canada, to which she 
promptly replied, explaining all that had oc- 
curred after his departure on the night when he 
held an interview with her in her bed-room at the 
cottage, and how happily everything had been 
completed. Ralph settled a liberal income upon 
the poor, broken down old man, whom he and his 
wife would gladly have welcomed as a perma- 
nent gtest at their own happy home, had such 
an arrangement been possible under the peculiar 
circumstances, and frequently Louisa paid him 
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long visits; but he only lived three years after 
his return to Canada. With the return of com- 
fort and ease, after his long privations, came a 
keen feeling of remorse caused by his criminal 
folly and weakness, which hurried him to the 


ve. 
ee Aher his death, the facts which I have re- 
corded became known by slow degrees ; but time 
and the grave had softened down all hostile feel- 
ing toward the poor old man, who had, until 
evil days came upon him, and intense love for 
his only child had warped his moral perceptions, 
borne, for so many years, so high a character. 
And the story, though the facts were distorted, 
redounded, in the opinion of the world (since 
she was happy and prosperous, and had no need 
of its sympathy), greatly to Louisa’s credit ; and 
Ralph, now a happy husband and father, as well 
as a wealthy New England citizen, has never had 
cause to regret that he twice refused to be re- 
leased from the promises he made on the day of 
his betrothal. 





A OURIOUS JEWISH LEGEND. 
Titus through what had been Jerusalem 
after its destruction. It is said that the sight of 
the ruins filled with sorrow and awe the con- 
queror, in whose character, according to the state- 
ment of contemporaries, good and evil strangely 
alternated. A Jewish legend has embellished 
this circumstance by describing in the most fab- 
ulons terms certain tortures which Titus had to 
endure in punishment for the destruction of Jera- 
salen ‘ ss one oa his yr from 
Egypt to ly (80 goes the story), Titus was 
overtaken by a storm, which threatened to de- 
stroy the vessel that bore him. Conscious of 
the righteous anger of the God of Israel whom 
he had offended, Titus broke forth in blasphe- 
mies against him, as if his power were limited to 
the sea, in which he had once destroyed Pharaoh, 
and now threatened his own safety, while he was 
unable successfully to contend against him area. 
land. A voice from on high rebuked the b! 
hemy. The storm was hushed; but no sooner 
id Titas landed than he felt excruciating pains 
in his head, occasioned, as it afterwards turned 
out, by an insect gnawing on his brain, which, 
according to the Divine threatening, was to con- 
tinue his tormentor through life. Only once, 
and for a short time, the noise from a black- 
smith’s shop caused the insect to desist. Qn his 
deathbed, Titus ordered the physicians after his 
decease to open his skull, in order to ascertain 
the occasion of this less agony. To their 
astonishment they discovered in it an animal, 
which had grown to the size of # swallow, two 
talents in weight, with metal bill and claws, that 
had gnawed at the emperor’s brain.—Hebraist. 





STORM ON THE MOUNTAIN. 
‘The sky is changed—and such s change! O night, 
And storm, and darkness! ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of dark sre in ween Far along, 
From peak peak, e rattling crags 
Leape the live thunder. braox. 
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{omrenrat.] 
MY PLOTTING AND PLANNING, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 





BY MARTHA K. ANNABLE. 

Ar eighteen I was pretty, wealthy and spoiled. 
Pretty Certainly I was if my mirror told the 
truth; pretty—if my five hundred and five dear, 
true, devoted friends and admirers were honest 
in their declarations; pretty—if a rose and lily 
complexion, eyes of the merriest hazel, lips full 
and smiling, and of the richest carnation, features 
finely cut, well defined, and framed in by the 
softest and most luxuriant golden brown curls, 
could entitle one to be called pretty. 

Secondly, wealthy. Now I wasn’t what you 
may term an heiress, perhaps, gentle reader, or 
avaricious fortune-secker—yet I had been liber- 
ally educated, was surrounded with elegance, and 
even luxury, and besides being my father’s only 
heiress (and he wes a comfortable merchant of 
liberal means), by the generosity of an uncle, I 
was to come into possession of twenty thousand 
dollars upon my twenty-first birthday. 

Spoiled. No one bat myself dared whisper 
such a thing, yet I am confident such was the 
fact—that I was spoiled. Do you differ with 
me, reader? If so, perhaps my story will con- 
vince you of your error and my correctness. 
Now it is very evident if my nature had not been 
very depraved, when my father informed me 
upon my eighteenth birthday—the 11th of May, 
1858—that I was betrothed in my early child- 
hood to a certain Harry Sanford, the only son of 
a wealthy friend of my father’s—I say if my na- 
ture had not been exceedingly depraved, of 
course I would have acquiesced in this arrange- 
ment, with many thanks to my father for his 
kind forethought, and with many self-congratula- 
tions as to the good fortune in store for me. 

Owing to the depravity of my heart, however, 
I declared to my father that I would never marry 
Mr. Harry Sanford if he was rich as Croesus, 
handsome as Apollo, or a very Cicero for elo- 
quence (ho was a lawyer by the way). No— 
marry Mr. Harry Sanford I would not! Why? 
For the simple reason, I wouldn’t—so the matter 
was settled. 

I bad seen Mr. Harry seven or eight years be- 
fore, a green, awkward, shy lad—and so I inti- 
mated to my father strongly that the idea of my 
marrying him was preposterous. 

“ My dear,”—that was the way my father al- 
ways addressed me—“ my dear, you are very 
positive. Hadn’t you better wait until you see 





Mr. Harry Sanford, for you know eight years 
makes quite a difference—” 

J interrupted him very impolitely—but then, 
you know I said I was spoiled. 

“TI don’t care for the difference.” 

“You are very set,” said my father, withs 
flushed face. 

I laughed a little, as I replied : 

“When I marry any one, it will be somebody 
who cares more for me than my money, and does 
not wed me because his father and my father de- 
signed us for each other.” 

“But supposing Harry should really love 
you, pet?” 

“Tt would be all the same,” I answered, care- 
lessly tying the silken cord of my morning-dress 
into knots and then untying them. “Pray, let 
us change the subject, papa, for I shall never be 
come Mrs. Harry Sanford, depend upon it” 

Now my father was a very determined man ia 
his way, and he had set himself too mach upoa 
this favorite plan of his to have it thwarted 
easily. So after spending an hour in a fraitles 
endeavor to persuade me to receive the young 
gentleman’s addresses, he suddenly enough 
changed from coaxing to threatening, called me 
an ungrateful trollop, an impudent, senseless 
flirt of a girl, and ended by informing me thst 
unless I consented to meet Mr. Harry Sanford 
with becoming respect, hie would have me locked 
in my chamber and fed on bread and water antl 
I did come sufficiently to my senses to do #0. 

Now I suppose papa thonght this would haa 
ble me, but again the depravity of my heart 
caused me to answer that I should never treat Mr. 
Harry Sanford otherwise than with the most 
studied and profound contempt. So the nett 
morning I found my door locked upon the ost 
side, and a loaf of bread and pitcher of water 
upon the table, to answer the purpose of bretk- 
fast, dinner and supper for me. Now bee 
was a fix! I—pretty Agnes Thorne, a prisoner, 
and put upon an allowance of bread and water, 
which treatment I had no reason to expect weld 
be mitigated until I consented to receive Mr. 
Harry Sanford as my affianced husband! Som 
girls would have sat down and cried over the a 
toward state of affairs, but I did not care to spend 
my time, spoil my eyes, or waste my tears thes. 
So I sat down coolly and deliberately to think. 
In the first place I came to the conelasion I 
would never receive the attentions of Mr. Harry 
Sanford—never. Secondly, that us for remaining 
a close prisoner for an incalculable length of 
time, that would be almost insufferable, as the 
warm season was coming on, and there wat D0 
one who loved romping, fres air and equestisd 
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expeditions better than I did. No, it never 
would do to be thus incarcerated a whole sum- 
mer, and perhaps longer, that was not to be 
thought of. Now women are famous for plan- 
ning, and it did not require ten minutes for pret- 
ty little Agnes Thorne to lay out a decided plan 
of action. 

My first movements were to mako my toilet ; 
my next to eat my plain but wholesome break- 
fast; my next to put my room in order; and 
then I sat down to sewing as composedly as if 
the door was not locked upon the outside, and 
the key no doubt safe in my father’s pocket ; as 
composedly as if there was not a cunningly de- 
vised plan laid snugly away in my busy brain, 
only waiting for a suitable time to be put into 
execution by me. 

Two or three times that day my father came 
to my door and tapped, asking if I were not be- 
ginning to repent of my folly. But my answor 
evidently did uot satisfy him, for he allowed the 
door to remain closed. Once my mother tried to 
expostulate with me upon my folly—but I more 
than half believe she sympathized with me in my 
trial too much to have a great deal to say, as she 
never took sides against my father. I have often 
admired her for this. I admired her for it even 
then—my dear mother ! 

How long that day seemed ; it appeared to me 
that night, cool and starry, would never come. 
‘When the shades of evening, however, did begin 
to approach,’I donned my plainest dress, an un- 
pretending debaige, and linen cuffs and collar— 
looked over my wardrobe, laying out such articles 
of clothing as 1 deemed would be most service- 
able to me, and rolled them tightly into a bundle 
—then I placed a purse containing quite a liberal 
supply of spending money in my pocket, and 
was ready for my adventure. 

My plan was this. Some fifty miles distant 
from the village in which my father lived, dwelt 
his sister and her husband, two quiet old-fash- 
ioned people enjoying themselves like princes out 
there in their little vine-shaded country house, 
away from the busy turmoil of the city, of the 
gossip and heart-burnings of a village. 

Uncle George and Aunt Martha had often in- 
vited me to visit them, and it now entered my 
willful brain to accept their invitation, and by 
doing so to foil my father in his grand scheme of 
bringing about a meeting between Harry San- 
ford and myself, the young man in question hav- 
ing written that he would do himself the honor 
of spending the summer at my father’s, and I 
knew that the said Mr. Harry Sanford intended 
visiting Europe in the fall; 80 if I could only 
keep out of his way that summer, I felt that the 
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Rubicon would be past, and that for some time at 
least I should be left free. 

So far so good—now to escape from my pris- 
on. My father, flattering himself that the only 
manner of egress from my chamber was through 
the door, forgot that though my window was in 
the second story, a couple of sheets tied together 
and fastened securely to the bed-post, would serve 
as well asa ladder for his romp of an Agnes 
Thorne. That, however, was my intended man- 
ner of escape; but as I was about putting it in 
execution a new difficulty arose in my mind. 
My mother always before retiring to rest, peeped 
in to see that I was safely ensconced in bed. At 
first, I thought of waiting until she had looked 
in and discovered all to be right. Then recollect- 
ing that I must be at the station at ten o’clock, I 
put that suggestion aside as impracticable. 

Then what should Ido? I knew that if she 
looked in and discovered the room to be empty, 
she would raise the alarm immediately, and I 
might be overtaken before I had put myself on 
board the cars en route for my country relatives’ 
hospitable mansion. What should I do? 

But when was ever a woman’s ingenuity put 
at fault? “ Necessity is the mother of invention,” 
is an old adage, and it was not long before this 
difficulty also was removed. It required but a 
moment to roll some articles of wearing apparel 
into the shape of a person; this I placed in bed, 
put a delicate nightcap upon the counterfeit 
head, turning the face towards the wall. This 
done, I placed a little note that I had written 
during the day upon the table, where it would 
be likely to be found in the morning, and then, 
highly elated at my successfully laid plans, I 
made my somewhat perilous descent. 

Tho note that I left for the consolation of my 
parents was brief, and read as follows: 

“Dear Parents: Not particularly fancying 
its cage, your bird has flown. Don’t be uneasy, 


she will return to you when that odious Harry 
Sanford is out at sea. Till thenadieu. Acorz.” 


Of course my Uncle George and Aunt Mar- 
tha were glad to see me. I arrived at their 
country seat when it was nearly evening the 
next day, tired and hungry enough, I assure 
you. Aunt Martha helped me to alight from the 
lumbering old stage-coach, while Uncle George 
(hale, hearty, dear old man— portly, and as 
warm-hearted as he was portly) came down the 
path, rubbing his ¢hubby hands together, saying : 

“Well, well, bless my old eyes! Is it going 
to rain, Aggie Thorne, or what is going to hap- 
pen? Here, let me take your bundle, child, and 
do you, Martha, get her some supper—she’s 
nearly starved, I’ll wager.” 
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I followed the dear old people along the grav- 
elled walk, up the broad steps, through the great 
sheltering porch, and into the pleasant, old- 
fashioned parlor. Then I sank down into the 
depths of a great, cushioned rocker, while Uncle 
George unfastened my bonnet and shawl, and 
laying them upon the chintz-covered lounge, sat 
down to catechize me. 

“Come alone, Aggie?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

I knew what was coming. I might better 
have attempted to deceive myself than keen- 
sighted Uncle George. I knew this to begin 
with, but I was more sensible of the fuct, when, 
ten minutes later, I discovered I had “ let the 
cat out of the bag ;”’ in other words, that Uncle 
George had possessed himself of all the princi- 
pal facts connected with my proceedings the 
previous thirty-six hours. 

“Well, well, I can’t say that I blame you, 
lass,” he said, after he had fully satisfied his cu- 
riosity. I noticed that there was a peculiar 
twinkle in his eyes, but then Uncle George had 
very peculiar eyes, perhaps it was only my im- 
agination that made me think I‘saw anything 
unusual in their expression. 

As I said, Uncle George was a hale, hearty 
old man, I think at that time about sixty yeara 
of age. A good looking old man he was too, 
and I have heard Aunt Martha say, very hand- 
some in his youth. She, dear soul, was ten 
years his junior, a pleasant-featured, mild-cyed 
old lady, invariably dressed in black or gray, 
with silver-bowed spectacles, and cap and ker- 
chief always so snowy and spotless, and as I en- 
tered the dining-room that evening and sat down 
to the bountifally spread table, with Aunt Martha 
sitting directly opposite, I thought how very 
happily her life must have passed, to leave her 
face so calm and beautiful in old age. I do not 
know but what I envied Aunt Martha, and 
would have been willing to have bartered my 
youth for her quiet old age, if her placid happi- 
ness could be mine by the exchange. Aunt 
Martha, like a dear, discreet old lady, did not 
quiz me in the least. She talked of her garden, 
the prospect of fruit, the price of butter and eggs, 
and the beautiful and seasonable weather. If I 
was in a manner uncomfortable after Uncle 
George’s catechizing, Aunt Martha rendered me 
perfectly at my ease, and I forgot my former 
discomfort. 

“ Wasn't I tired and sleepy ?” 

I acknowledged it, for in reality I was. What 
acool, spacious spare room that was, Aunt Mar- 
tha conducted me into with its straw carpeting, 
dimity hangings and snowy draped bed. 
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“Good night, child.” And Aunt Martha 
kissed me in a tender, motherly way. 

“And be sure and take notice what you dream, 
Aggie!” called my uncle’s voice up the stairway ; 
“for you know the first dream you dream in 
8 strange house will come true as sure as any- 
thing in the world.” 

And I did dream—horror of horrors !—and 
what do you suppose it was about? Will you 
believe it? but I thought I was married to the 
ugliest ogre in Christendom, and the said ogre’s 
name was Harry Sanford! I awoke in a tre- 
mendous perspiration, persuaded myself I had 
had the nightmare, and went to sleep again to 
dream that J was the horrible ogre, and Harry 
Sanborn was little Aggie Thorne, and that the 
said ogre and the said Aggie were one! I awoke 
all in a remble, to hear the roosters crowing for 
morning, and to find daylight streaming in 
through the white curtains. 

Now it is not necessary for the development of 
my story for me to particularize the events of the 
few succeeding days, or even weeks. My time 
would have passed pleasantly enough, but for 
one or two things. In the first place, I was 
more conscious than ever of the fact that I was 
a spoiled girl. Secondly, I had a very, very little 
wish to know how matters were progressing at 
home. Besides, I was somewhat ennuied, and 
when I learned that there was to be an addition 
to our family in the shape of a handsome young 
fellow, the schoolmaster of the district, I can’t 
say that I was sorry. 

Will Ford and I soon became the best of 
friends. I can’t tell why, unless because my Un- 
cle George called him a blockhead, and my Aunt 
Martha intimated rather strongly to me that she 
hoped I would not have a great deal to say to 
the thriftless fellow, who, although he did well 
enough for the teacher of two scores of juveniles, 
was not the most suitable company in the warld 
for pretty, wealthy, accomplished Agnes Thorne. 
I say that may be the reason even now, I cannot 
say. Strange how little we know of our own 
hearts ! 

Now, why my uncle and aunt so disliked the 
young pedagogue of the district, I could not dis- 
cover. I must say they were even rude to him, 
rade—even Uncle George, dear, hospitable Uncle 
George, and my pleasant, even-tempered Aunt 
Martha. Of course I felt very sorry for him, 
and mortified that he should be obliged to submit 
to such treatment on my account, and the smiles 
they denied him, I fully made up to him. 

One evening my aunt called me when I was 
enjoying just one of the pleasantest tete-a-tetes 
in the world with Will, upon the front piazza. 
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“The night air isn’t good for you, Agnes,” 
she said, somewhat sternly. ‘And as for Mr. 
Ford, I should think the labors of the day would 
require him to devote more hours to sleep. Good 
night, sir.” And my Aunt Martha taking my 
hand, led me rather forcibly into the sitting-room 
and closed the door. 

To say that I was angry would be too mild an 
expression. I had my father’s quick, passionate 
temperament, and the idea that she should thus 
endeavor to control my actions maddened me. 
I went to the open window and looked out. I 
saw Will walking back and forth beneath the 
great locust trees, moody and abstracted, his arms 
folded across his breast, and his eyes fixed upon 
the ground. I was in no mood to conciliate my 
aunt, who was evidently very much vexed with 
me, so I commenced singing : 

“O meet me down by the willow tree.” 

I knew Will heard me, for he looked up, 
smiled, and answered by deaf and dumb signs, 
which we both understood. 

“T will—in an hour. Remember, Aggie.” 

I did remember. I pleaded fatigue to my aunt 
and retired, bat to steal from my room little 
more than half an hour afterwards, and creeping 
noiselessly down stairs, I wandered out into the 
moonlight. é 

What a beautiful night it was, the breezes 
sighing through the locusts, and lifting the grace- 
fal arms of the eglantine that clambered over 
the great porch. I raised my face to the per- 
famed breath of the flowers, seeking to inhale a 
double portion of their fragrance as I passed. 
The dew lay glittering like pearls upon the grass, 
the whippoorwill was trilling his sad, plaintive 
song over the hill, and there beneath the quiet 
stars, under the sweeping branches of the willow 
tree, at the further end of Uncle George’s garden, 
in a whisper, lest his words might be overheard 
by those who sought to separate us—in a whis- 
per to be sure—yet there was no need of words, 
80 eloquent was the look that beamed from his 
clear, handsome eyee—there and then he told me 
of his love, and I—I promised to be his wife! 

Onr interview was along one. What wonder ? 
How many plans we laid—how much I had to 
tell him, and he to make known to me! I told 
him all about my leaving home—that obnoxious 
Harry Sanford to whom my father had betrothed 
me. And when he asked me: 

“But, Aggie, darling, would you choose the 
poor pedagogue, rather than the wealthy lover 
your father has chosen for you?” I replied un- 
hesitatingly ; 

“As truly as I pledged myself to be yours 
forever, Will.” 
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He went on in his low, musical way, his arms 

around me, his clear, earnest eyes gazing into my 
own. 
“For your sake, Aggie, I would like to be 
rich, that I might surround you with luxury and 
elegance.” (I had never intimated to Will that 
I was to come into possession of a single copper, 
either upon my majority, or my father’s death, 
leaving him to surmise that I was as penniless 
as himself.) 

“Never mind,” I said. How brave I was, 
wasn’t I, when I knew all the while there were 
some twenty thousand dollars to come into pos- 
session of a certain Agnes Thorne, upon her 
twenty-first birthday. 

“Never mind, dear Will,” was my brave 
speech, “I can endure poverty with all its ills 
for your sake !” 

He did not look at me, as I concluded ; per- 
haps it was well for me he did not, at least, I 
thought so at the time, for I knew there was 8 
glad, triumphant expression upon my counte- 
nance that I could not conceal, and which I 
feared would betray me. 

Now I knew my father well enough to know 
that a certain refusal would meet the request of 
my lover if he petitioned for my hand, and I had 
no intention of allowing Uncle George and Aunt 
Martha to have the satisfaction of saying “no” 
to any appeal of his to them. So it was all ar- 
ranged for an elopement, to come off the very 
next evening. Will was to have a carriage in 
waiting at a certain spot designated, where I was 
to meet him at midnight, and then as fast as 
possible we were to set off to a neighboring State, 
where a special license would be unnecessary, 
and we could be united before a pursuit could be 
instituted. 

And with this understanding we parted. The 
next day passed away without anything of note 
transpiring. Will and I merely spoke with each 
other, and that was all, for we wished entirely to 
disarm my uncle and aunt of any suspicion they 
might have in regard to their dutiful niece. 

Night came at length—starless, moonless. 
How I congratulated myself upon the favorable- 
ness of the evening for our purpose! At the ap- 
pointed hour, dressed with more than ordinary 
care, I glided down stairs and out into the night, 
I met Will at the spot designated; the carriage 
was in waiting, he assisted me in, gave a few di- 
rections to the driver, seated himself by my side, 
put up the door, and then we were off, whirled 
rapidly away over the turnpike. We were both 
silent for a long time, Will and I. Finally, how- 
ever, he spoke. There was a strange quivering 
in his voice: 
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* Aggie,” he said, “you are sure that you love 
me? Are you sure that you will not regret this 
step? It is not too late to go back. Icould not 
have the heart to bind you down to a life of pov- 
erty with me unless you deliberately make the 
choice yourself, with your eyes open, realizing 
what you are doing.” 7 

“Poverty with you would be preferable to 
wealth and luxury with any other,” I answored, 
while there was a great exultant throb of my 
heart when I thought of the surprise in store for 
my true, devoted lover, who loved me for my- 
self alone. Then I thought of my futher, moth- 
er, uncle and aunt, and Harry Sanford. I 
laughed a little to myself. Isaid I was a spoiled 
girl—and I was. How my father would rave, 
wouldn’t he, to be sure, when ho found he had 
been outwitted? But then, it was his own do- 
ings. If he hadn’t shut me up and fed me on 
bread and water, I never would hava given him 
Will fora son-in-law, I reasoned with myself, 
and feeling quite satisfied with the course I was 
pursuing, I nestled my head down upon Will’s 
shoulder, and went to sleep. 

“ Here we are at last, Aggie.” 

These were the words that aroused me, and 
half-bewildered, I suffered myself to be taken 
from the carriage and assisted up a flight of 
broad stone steps, into a wide hall, dimly lighted, 
and from thence into a large, well-furnished 
room, very dimly illuminated indeed, by a night 
lamp. As I lovked around, a sudden bewilder- 
ment came over me. I thought for a moment 
that I was the victim of some delusive, inconsis- 
tent dream. I rubbed my eyes and pinched my- 
self, to see if 1 was awake, and finding that I 
was, I was about turning to Will, with a question 
already framed upon my lips, when the door 
opened, and an old man, whom Will whispered 
me was the justice, entered. 

Now there were several things that amazed 
me. First, the room I was in had a strangely 
familiar look; secondly, there was a curious 
twinkling in the eye of the justice; thirdly, I 
heard sounds of suppressed mirth, and whisper- 
ings in a dim corner of the room; and fourthly, 
my dear Will was addressed by the justice, when 
he asked him if he would take me to be his law- 
fully wedded wife, as William Henry Sanford. 
What a name, I thought to myself, what a name! 
Although my thoughts were of a very strange 
Nature, my misgivings were not definite enough 
to cause me to stay the proceedings, and—yes, 
almost before I knew it, I heard the justice 
say: 

“J pronounce you man and wife.” 

At that moment, as if by magic, the great 
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room became suddenly illuminated,and— There 
stood my father and mother, laughing and chat- 
ting with my good Uncle George and Aunt 
Martha—and—could it be ?—yes, surely it was 
the real sober fact—we had been married in Uncle 
George's parlor! 

“ Allow me to congratulate you, Aggie, upon 
your very wise choice,” said my father, advanc- 
ing. “ And upon the success of your elopement,” 
smiled my mother, while my Uncle George looked 
at me with a knowing twinkle in his eye, and 
my Aunt Martha, dear soul, laughed until the 
tears ran down her cheeks. 

“Sold!” I pronounced the word bitterly, as 
my father clasped my husband’s hand warmly, 
saying: : 

“ You've won her, Harry—cleverly won her— 
but I dare say she isn’t worth the trouble you’ve 
had in the winning !” 

Of course, I tried to be very angry, when I 
discovered the ruse. Of course I raved and 
stormed, and declared I would have awful and 
terrible revenge, but— 

Here I am—little Harry looking out of the 
window and calling papa and I—the happiest 
little wife in Christendom, I subscribe my name 
Mrs. William Harry Sanford. 





TRUE AND FALSE GOOD BREEDING. 

It is truly said that a little gentility is a dan- 
gerous thing. There are no such sticklers for 
etiquette as the would-be fashionable, who have 
heard of good society, but have never seen it. 
Having no innate good-breeding, they hedge in 
their lives with conventionalities and rules bor- 
rowed from the Handbook of Politeness. It is 
unsafe to do an original and spontaneous ect in 
their presence, or let fall a remark that’s not cor- 
rectly commonplace, if you would beware of 
offending their fustidiousness. “On the other 
hand, there’s no such freedom anywhere as in 
really good society. Truly well-bred persons 
never act by rule, or fear giving offence by the 
froedom of their conduct and conversation. It 
is the high tone of their behaviour that preserves 
them from vulgarity, not the observance of eti- 
quette. Innate politeness and nobility of char- 
acter show themselves in every genvare. in every 
accent of the voice and glance of the eye; hum- 
ble dress and occupation cannot conceal them ; 
neither can vulgarity put on those high qualities, 
though it be clad in purple and gold, and housed 
ina palace.—Home Journal. 





AFBECTION. 
Talk not of wasted affection—affection never was wasted ; 
Tf it enrich not the heart of another, its waters. returnin, 
Back to their «prings, like the rain, shall fill them full of 
refrvabment ; 
That which the fountain sheds forth returns again to the 


fountain. 

Patience—accomplish thy labor—eccomplish thy work of 

Bo: acd ail strong, and patient end is 
rrow and silence are pat jurance 
godlike. i LonarE.iow. 
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fomermat.) 
DEEAM-LAND VISIONS. 


BY PANMY FIELDING. 








How sweetly to my wearied brain 

Comes floating, borne by angel wings, 
A low and musical refrain, 

‘To charm my soul from earthly things. 
It bids me throw earth-cares away, 

‘And soar into the realms of light; 
Forget awhile the tolls of day 

In boundless visions of the night. 


In sleep I wake, and wander o'er 
By fairy streams and founteins free; 
Or walk upon some bright parterre, 
Baowreathed with flower, and fruit, and tree; 
Or rest me in some grottoed cell, 
Beside the foaming, heaving ses, 
‘Whose floor is strewed with many a shell, 
Which breathes Xolian sounds to me. 


‘Then round me comes a fairy band, 
With beauteous forms and faces bright, 
To welcome to this fairy land, 
And give one moment of delight 
To earth-worn spirita such as mine, 
‘Whose deadened sense and aching breast 
Sweet sleep renews with healing balm, 
‘And gives from toll and care a rest. 


Bat lo! the enchanting scenes have fled; 
Those beanteous forms have passed away; 
‘The lark soars high above my head, 
‘And loud proclaims thé coming day. 
‘The mists that gathered through the night 
Upon the valley dark and drear, 
Are rolling up the mountain's height, 
And soon from sight will disappear. 


‘The trees that crown the mountain’s brow 
_ Lift high thelr waving, plumelike heads, 
‘An if to catch Sol’s earliest ray, 
‘And warn me of Time’s stealthy tread— 
‘That I should rise and sally forth, 
My lifelong tasks commence anew, 
‘TIN darkness vells once more the earth, 
And bringg bright visions ever new. 
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BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


“ As lean as a Frenchman.” And why as 
Jean as a Frenchman, any more than as lean as 
& Yankee, or as lean as a Georgian? Do 
Frenchmen monopolize all the macritude of the 

World, or even any undue portion of it? No 

« sir-ee; not atall. It is simply one of those no- 
sach-things which John Bull has repeated so 
often, that he is now willing to swear to them. 

By the way, to make the “entente cordiale” 
complete, Louis Napoleon ought to propose to 

85 
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her Britannic majesty the total abolition of all 
those old-fashioned national personalities, or 
personal nationalities (whichever they ought to 
be called), including Hogarth’s “Gate of 
Calais.” 

But, on second thoughts, a thorough revolution 
of that sort would spoil a great deal of good fan 
now enjoyed by the Americans who visit Paris 
and London, and hear the two Johnnies, Bull 
and Crapaud, abuse each other; particularly on 
the stage. What gets the worst of the battle, in 
that case, is the emperor’s French and the queen’s 
English, matually murdered by both parties. 
They used to have an actor at the Theatre da 
Palais Royal, who made his fortune by speaking 
English, which he ased to do in this style: 
“SJuhn! Juhn! you moost obeyee to dose 
ladee!” Nor is the English French much better 
than the French English. 

But we are wandering from otr subject. We 
were about to say that we have seen a good many 
millions of Frenchmen, of all sorts and sizes, 
and we are willing to stake our reputation apon 
the assertion that the people of that ingenious 
and enterprising nation are not a whit worse off 
for adipose matter than our own countrymen, if 
as much eo. That they are a little less puffy 
than their neighbors over the channel, is pertiaps 
true. 

. That important point being settled, we will 
proceed with our true history. A number of 
years ago there lived, in the Great Valley of Vir- 
ginia, a fat Frenchman. Yes, whatever the 
prejudice on the subject of the race may be, no 
‘one would be hardy enough to deny that Jean 
Jacques Legras was a fat Frenchman—that the 
Frenchman, though a Frenchman, was fat, and 
that the fat, though undeniable fat, was French ; 
unless, indeed, it be contended that as much of it 
as was the product of Virginia “hog and hom- 
iny,” should be set down as American. Be that 
as it may, the fat itself was a veritable “fixed 
fact.” And Legras was no small potatoes of a 
fat man, either. He might have passed muster 
asa London alderman, played Falstaff without. 
stuffing, or stood the test of any of those ordeals 
which are supposed to he the touchstones of legit- 
imate pinguitude. 

In body and bulk, then, it will not be denied 
that our Frenchman was a great man. If he was 
not correspondingly great in other respects, it 
can hardly be ssid to have been his fault; for 
Jean Jacques had the infirmity of noble minds— 
he was ambitious. He panted for an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself; he thirsted for glory, 
as the traveller in the desert thirsts for the crys- 
tal well in the emerald oasis. It was military 
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glory, especially, that he “longed for; and if he 
lived in such “piping times of peace” as to 
make its attainment impracticable, he surely was 
not to blame for it. It was only because swords 
were so scarce, and ploughshares so plentiful, 
that he had fuiled to become a Julius Cesar or a 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Such, at least, was his, 
opinion; and who ought to know, if he didn’t ? 

Fate having thus made him 9 man of peace, 
in spite of himself, Jean Jacques Legras was 
forced to smother the martial fires within him, 
and to allow the luxariance of his warlike enter- 
prise to “run to sced.” The result was the 
transfer to his only son and heir of all those tow- 
ering hopes which had so signally come to 
nanght in his own portly person. 

This son, whose mother died while he was an 
infant, was named Julius Cwsar Hannibal Napo- 
leon Legras ; and as his full complement of ap- 
pellatious was rather inconveniently tedious, it 
was usually abbreviated by the father into “’An- 
neebal Napoleon,” and by the schoolboys into 
“ Hanny Nap.” 

The future glory and greatness of this long- 
named youth was the subject of Jean Jacques’s 
“dreams by night and visions of the day.” In 
his own emphatic language, he was bound to 
make him a hero, or “buat;” and hia moat 
strenuous efforts, for many years, were almost 
exclusively directed to that praiseworthy object 
of parental ambition. 

From the very cradle, Julius Cusar Hannibal 
Napoleon’s training was of a warlike character. 
No coral and bells, no harmless rattle, no peace- 
ful playthings of any description, were ever 
allowed to soothe his infant petulance. His toys 
were all suggestive of the “pomp and pride and 
circumstance of glorious war;” his play-house 
was a military magazine in miniature; and if it 
had been practicable, the gallant Jean Jacques 
would have made his daily bread @ conglomera- 
tion of “gun, drum, trumpet, blanderbuss and 

“thunder,” and bis diurnal drink some terrible 
brewage of aquafortis and ganpowder, 

As soon as the embryo hero was able to walk, 
he began to learn the manual exercise, and such 
warlike accomplishments. His progress was al- 
together satisfactory to the party immediately 
interested ; but envious “ outsiders” maintained 
that there was a fatal defect in the system, inas- 
munch as the father, who was his only teacher, 
was an arrant ignoramus, and had the misfortune 
not to know it. They maintaifed, however, that 
there was one consolation he might have had, if 
he bad not been too obtuse to perceive it; qnd 
that was, that the son, being as great a numskull 
asthe pargat, would probably advance as fast 
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under one teacher as another. . What s mel 
choly thoughs it is that no position is sufficiently 
exalted to escape the tongue of detraction! 

Jean Jacques and his neighbors both agreed in 
considering Julius Caesar Hannibal Napoleon s 
true “chip of the old block ;” but it mast be 
confessed that there was a difference of opinion 
about the stuff the old block itself was made of. 
If you hud asked one of those unmannerly oat 
siders to interpret the epithet, he would bave tod 
you that it meant a thorough poltroon, as well as 
an unmitigated ass. Like the old man, hor 
ever, they would admit that he had some redeea- 
ing traits—that he was at least good-namred, 
and, like frost cowards, anxious to please all and 
give offeuce to none. 

After Hannibal Napoleon had been edocated 
up to what his father thought the proper poist, 
the latter resolved, if possible, to have him 
finished off at West Point. With this objectia 
view, he became the bete noire, the especial arer- 
sion, of the member of Congress from his di- 
trict, who soon learned to dread his approach ss 
if he had been a locomotive amalgamation of 
small pox and yellow fever. He flauered, wi 
cajoled, and blustered,- and threatened~or 
Icast made attempts at all these—by turns; ba 
it was all of no avail. Unele Sem woold bare 
nothing to do with Hannibal Napoleon. 

Crossed in this darling purpose, Legras deter 
mined to convey the embryo hero to his {athe 
or rather his grand-father-land. He took him» 
France, and actually succeeded in gettisg him 
matriculated at the Ecole Polytechnique This 
was a great triamph—but alas! a shortlived 
one ; for hardly had the proud father retarned » 
the shores of America, when back cate Lsnsi- 
bal Napoleon, shrown upon his hands agaia lite 
a piece of damaged goods, and bringing with him 
a laconic epistle, which was, in substance, 
Gallic version of the well-known English prot 
erb, “There is no making a whistle out of ¢ 
pig’s tail”’—a proverb, by the way, which some 
Yankee has falsified by actually cosstrarting # 
very excellent whistle with no other musal 
than one of those same candal appendages. 

This was a cat of the unkindest kind; bat 
Jean Jacquea was not a man to let assthitg 
trouble him long. He railed bitterly agains 
Bourbons, whom he accused of being the su” 
of this mishap, in consequence of their jetlous] 
of the young hero! ‘They knew thas be bins! 
had been an ardent supporter of the grest Nap 
leon, and they hated Juliva Cesar Hanah 
Napoleon Legras, both from dread of wht 
budding abilities might produce in the fetes 
and from their dislike to the ever.gloriow bam 
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hebore. He had always been inclined to think 
that Louis XVIII. was envious of him and his 
family, and now he had a positive assurance of 
the fact. 

The Virginia Military Institute, unfortunately, 
was not then in existence, or he would undoubt- 
edly have tried thatalso. As it was, his ardor 
was somewhat abated by his successive disap- 
pointments, and he began to turn his attention to 
the promotion of his son’s interests in another 
quarter. Hannibal Napoleon was now far ad- 
vanced in his hobbydehoyhood, and would soon 
be a man, and in a condition to settle for life— 
which means being fastened down to one spot by 
that. peculiar contrivance called wedlock; and 
absurdly so, since that is not properly a lock at 
all to which there can be no key. Once advan- 
tageously “settled,” Hannibal Napoleon might 
at least stand a chance of becoming a general of 
militia, if nothing better offered in the meantime. 

As to this settling operation, the father had 
always had peculiar views for his son, and he 
thought it was now time to develop them. His 
only sister had married a Virginia gentleman 
named Brotherton, and their daughter, and only 
child Ada, was now an orphan, and under his 
guardianship. She was an especially beautiful, 
amiable and intelligent girl. 

An important change was now about to take 
place ia the hitherto monotonous life of Ada 
Brotherton. She had been away at school ever 
since the death of her parents, and had conse- 
quently seen very little of her uncle and cousin. 
Now, however, her educational course was com- 
pleted, and the beantiful girl, now just blossom- 
ing into womanhood, was to be transferred to the 
Legras homestead, which its proprietor had dig- 
nified with the high-sounding, historical appella- 
tion of Austerlitz. 

Ada had already left scheol, and was spending 
a few weeks with one of her young friends, in the 
pretty village of Harrisonburg, in Rockingham 
county, where ber father had formerly lived. 
Here her uncle was to meet her, and convey her 
n his carriage to Austerlitz. 

In view of this little trip, Jean Jacques had 
made certain calculations which required that his 
son should accompany him. What their nature 
was, may he gethered from the following col- 
loquy, which took place between the father and 
son, the day before the projected visit to 
Harrisonburg : 

“Sit down youself, von moment, my son; I 
’ave nced to ’avé wiz you von leetle tete-a-tete— 
von leetle vat you call consooltation. Now tell 
me, ’Anneebal Napoleon, vat you tink about to 
get marry—hein ?” 
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“About getting married? I never thought 
anything at all about it. What makes you ask ?” 

“ Baycause I tink it lofty time—” 

“ High time, you mean.” 

“Varee vell; high time, den, for you to com- 
mence for to. tink ’bout him. Oui—yes, sair. 
And dere is von yong ladee which has beaw- 
coup dargent—ver mosh silver—and which is 
beautifool, too ; beautifool comme un ange des cieux 
—like as von sky angel. And dis yong ladee, so 
beantifool, and so reesh, and so—vat you call— 
80 accomplie—so complicate—” 

“So accomplished, you mean.” 

“Ah, oui !—yes, so accomplished. O, que vous 
etes savant!—that you are learned, my son! 
Vell, dis yong ladee, which is likewise scholar, 
and grande musicienne—big musician—touches de 
piano, and pinches de guitar, and is tout a fait— 
all to fact—accomplish ; how you like to hus- 
band her—to marry her—eh ?” 

“T wouldn’t like it at all. I don’t want none 
of your dictionary-talking gals. I’d rather have 
Sal Spikes, a heap.” . 

“ But dis is not von dictionaire-talk ladee. It 
is your own cousine, Mees Ada Brozzairton ; and 
she is vort feefty tousand dollair, How you like 
dat, sair ?” 

“Well, Idunno. I should like the money.” 

“And you not like de yong ladee too? You 
ought to be shame of youself, corbleu! You not 
assez de Francais—you not Frenchman ’nough— 
you too mosh Yankce, or you vould be more 
galant. Mille tonnerres! If I vas not her oncle, 
and not quite so mosh fat, I vould cut you in— 
no, cut you'out—and marry her meself, corbleu! 
But it vould nevair do for taut d’argent—for so 
mosh monéy to quit de family. You moost 

her.”” 

“ Well, father, I don’t mind the marryin’ and 
the money, hut I don’t know how to go about 
it; I don’t know how to court. If it was Sal 
Spikes, now! But I don’t hardly know my 
cousin; I don’t know what to say.” 

“ Vell, vell, you joost do vat I bid you. ll 
tell you vat to say. But you moost he ver quick 
*bout it; for Ada vill soon ’ave plenty yong fel- 
lows to court her. He bien! now you ’tend to 
vat Isay. Iam going to go to fetch her ’ome 
to-morrow, and you moost go ‘long. I vill drive 
de carvsse, de earriage, my own self, and I vill 
say to Ada dat von of de horses is—is—vat you 
call—boiteux—limpy—” 

“Lame?” . 

“Yes, yes; lame. And ven ve come to de 
colline rouge—de “red hill”—dis side of Hhr 
risonboorg, I vill say you two yong peoples vas: 
be necessair to descend and valk up de hill. So 
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den, I vill drive on, outside of sight. And ven 
you comes to un endroit, a spot favorable, you 
moost put your knees ondair you, bend youself, 
and say: ‘Ange de mon ceur—angel of my ’eart, 
deign to cast von pitying glance upon de slave 
at your feet, and allow dose ’eavenly eyes to cure 
de evils dey have inflic’ ’pon de mos’ humble of 
your admirers, Julius Cxsar’Anneebal Napoleon 
Legras.’ Vat you tink of dat, eh? She not 
stand dat, my boy; not nevair. She vill raise 
you from your knee, and den you moost, vat you 
call, hop de question, sur le champ—on de field— 
Tight off de spinnin’-veel.”” 

“Right off the reel, you mean.” 

“Vell, vell; all same von as tudder. You 
try dat plan, and see if it don’t labor—” 

“ Work, you mean, father.” 

“Ab, vell! vork is labor, and labor is vork; 
and if dat plan don’t vork, den call me a rigmo- 
ramus. Ve moost ’ave von—von—von pud- 
ding—” 

“ Wedding, I s’pose you mean?” 

“ Ah, oui, yeg! ve vill have von vedding nex 
Christmas ; and ve vill do it en grand—do it big. 
And ve vill drink de healt’ of de great Napo- 
leon, and all de leetle Napoleons, too. Joost you 
do vat I tell you, and dere vill not be no troo- 
ble bout Ada’s consent to de fiancailles—to de 
hop de question—” 

“ Pop the question—not hop.” 

“ Vell, vell; pop, den, let it be. And be sure 
you pop it vell, and don’t make no meestake.” 

With this parting injunction, the council was 
dissolved, and both parties proceeded to make 
preparations for the important expedition. Han- 
nibal Napoleon was rigged out for the occasion 
in a style which, in cockney phrase of the pres- 
ent day, would be called stunning—and a stun- 
ning result was anticipated, both by himself and 
his admiring parent. It so happened that the 
young man, so far as figure was concerned, was 
the very antipodes of the old one. He was long, 
lean, lathy and limber, and, in the highest de- 
gree, awkward and ungainly. Jean Jacques, 
however, believed his person to be the very pink 
of perfection, and lauded to the skies his “slim 
and genteel” corporality, in his own peculiar 
fashion—managing, generally, to top off with an 
expressive anti-climax. 

“Ah, mon filse—ah, my son,” said he, when he 
saw him adorned for the ride, “dat is grand, 
splendeed, magnificent, exquiseet, sooblime, 
pretty good |” 

The day was a beautiful one, all things went 
well, and the party left Harrisonburg ‘in high 
feather. When they reached the “Red Hill” 
tbe old man sprung his mine. 





“ Ma chere Ada—my dear child, dis old horse 
on dat side have somehow estropiated—lamed— 
hiseelf. Now if you two yong peoples vill git 
out and valk youselves ovair dis big bill, me and 
de horse vill be ver mosh obligate for de kind- 
ness.” 

Anxious to please her uncle, Ada lesped from 
the carriage immediately. Hannibal Napoleon 
followed, at a much mote deliberate pace, and 
then the old man drove on. i 

It was a delicious summer evening, and ow 
friends had suffered themselves to be delayed till 
it was quite late. There was a fall moon in 
prospect, however, and they did not think it 
necessary to be in a hurry. As we have already 
stated, Hannibal Napoleon’s knowledge of bis 
cousin was but slight, and his acquaintance with 
ladies in general was limited to Sal Spikes and 
“(a few more of the same sort.” 

He was now alone with his cousin for the int 
time, and the important moment bad arired 
when, in obedience to his father’s directions, be 
‘was to secure his pretty cousin and ever so many 
thousands of dollars. The two pedestrians wert 
about as totally unlike as two human beings well 
could be. Ada was a refined and intelligent 
young lady, with a soul attuned to all the bar 
monies of nature ; Hannibal Napoleon was—tht 
reader knows what. 

The young gentleman had a dim conscioa+ 
ness that it would not do to “ hop the question” 
abruptly, without anything in the way of prelim 
inaries. He therefore began to cudgel his brain, 
in order to find a remark to begin with; bet 
Hannibal Napoleon’s brain was a stabbora one, 
and not much in the habit of standing by i 
owner in such emergencies. He looked wp © 
the sky, and he looked down to the ground, and 
he looked all around him—but nothing came of 
it, 0, for an idea! thought be; but not an ides 
came to his assistance. They were s st of 
thing whose acquaintance he had lit cult 
vated, and they now stood aloof, in the hour a 
his sorest need and bitterest tribulation. 

Suddenly a hungry-looking porker sprang o# 
of a clump of bushes, and with a loud grea 
ran across the road. No bigoted Israelite wt 
cursed the whole porcine race more empbatialy 
than Hannibal Napoleon blesed it now. [It w= 
@ perfect godsend. 

“T say, Cousin Ada, don’t it make you 
mouth water to think about hog-killin’ time!” 

“Why, cousin?” 

“O, sasseges, you know, and sparribt, wai 
chimes, and cracklin’-pone,and them —eplendid 

‘The subject was a fortunate one. ‘Those v0 
foel deeply, they say, speak eloquently. Ii, 
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no one could have the elements of eloquence in 
greater perfection than this enthusiastic youth. 
It was a congenial topic, for if there was any- 
thing on earth he loved, it was the rich unctuous 
morsels which he had in his mind’s eye then— 

“ Grease that was living grease no more,” 
as Byron (might have) said. 

But the young man’s organ of language was 
not a prominent one, and even grease soon failed 
him ; and a long silence followed. At last, hap- 
pening to look into a cornfield by the roadside, 
he caught another idea, and pressed it into use. 

“Tsay, Cousin Ada, do you like roastin’-ears 
best when they’re roasted or when they’re biled 1” 

Ada had not paid mach attention to the sub- 
ject, and distrusted her ability to offer an intelli- 
gent opinion—hardly knew which she liked best. 
Her companion gave her the benefit of his expe- 
rience ; but it did not last long, and the conver- 
sation again languished. 

They had now reached the top of the hill. 
Hannibal Napoleon was again at a loss for an 
idea, and knew not where to look for one. For- 
tunately, he happened to cast his eyes towards the 
setting sun. Ada followed their direction, and 
at once became absorbed in contemplating the 
glories of the scene. 

The spot is a commanding one. To the east- 
ward you have the Massanutten mountain, ran- 
ning boldly off towards the south, and then ter- 
minating as suddenly as if it had been swallowed 
up by an earthquake; and beyond it the Blue 
Ridge, extending, both to the right and left, as 
far asthe eye canreach. Far westward the view 
is terminated by the North Mountain, and be- 
tween it and the spectator lies a beautiful rolling 
country, smiling in the lap of peace and plenty, 
and rich in all the elements of rural beauty. 

Below the feet of the beholder lies the village 
of Harrisonburg, with all the adjuncts of an 
American country-seat of the better class. Im- 
mediately in front is the court-house, with its 
steeple crowned by an ichthyological vane, 
which tells you faithfully how the last strong 
wind blew; and, a little to the right, a church 
with its steeple surmounted by a trumpet that 
will neither blow itself, nor tell how the wind 
blows, though it professes to be a vane also. 
And further in the distance are various other 
churches, and numerous private residences, some 
of them of a pleasing, tasteful exterior. 

Such is Harrisonburg at the present day, and 
the more prominent features of the scene were 
not materially different from this at the period of 
which we write. The cousins saw them gilded 
and adorned by all the beaaties of a most gor- 
geous Virginia sunset— 
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“Not asin Northern climes, obec rely bright, 
But one unclouded blase of ving light.’ 

If by “unclouded,” Byron here means that 
the whole heavens were free from clouds, we 
humbly submit that he has spoiled his sunset. 
This beautifal phenomenon, even in Greece, 
could never be.exhibited in full perfection unless 
there were masses of vapor collected above the 
departing laminary. Such was the case in the 
glorious scone upon which Ada was gazing with 
all her soul in her eyes. 

Pile on pile, in a vast arch spanning the 
whole western heavens, lay huge masses of 
clouds, which one who saw them for the first 
time might well mistake for entire mountains, 
composed, each one, of a single gem. Mighty 
masses of ruby reposed on pillars of jasper; 
lofty pinnacles of purest gold towered up to 
heaven, with a background of ultramarine or 
azure; vast piles of amethyst, and topaz, and 
sapphire, and cornelian, were glowing as with 
ten thousand beacon-fires ; while opalescent tints 
and ever-varying hues played over the whole, till 
all at last seemed to melt into “one entire and 
perfect chrysolite,” extending from the zenith to 
the horizon, snd then gradually fading away into 
the sober russet of the sunless twilight sky. 

Bat it is time that we should return to earth, 
and to Hannibal-Napoleon, whom we have left 
all this time gaping after an idea, He was s0 
still, that his cousin supposed him to be, like her- 
self, absorbed in the contemplation of the glorious 
scene before them. And so he was, and he 
proved it, the next minute, by exclaiming : 

“T say, cousin, do you know what that thar 
looks like? It looks jest like the inside of Aunt 
Betty’s copper kettle, with streaks of apple-butter 
smeared all over it—it does, by gum !” 

To this elegant comparison, Ada had nothing 
to say, and the two walked slowly forward. 
Presently Hannibal Napoleon wheeled off to one 
side of the road, and beckoned to Ada to follow 
him. When she did so, he suddenly dropped on 
one knee, threw himself into an attitude which 
he considered very graceful, rolled up his eyes 
with a die-away expression, and then, with 8 
sudden start and a Indicrous grimace, cried : 

“Consarn them chesnut-burs !” 

That was not exactly what Ada had expected 
to hear—though the fact is, she did not know 
what to expect. At first, she was inclined to 
think him not right in his mind ; then she imag- 
ined he was going to say his prayers; and then 
she didn’t know what to think, but stuffed her 
handkerchief into her mouth, to stifie a laugh, 
and awaited the denouement. 

Hannibal Napoleon shifted his legs, threw 
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back bis head, rolled up his eyes again, opened 
his mouth, and—r-r-r-p! something suddenly 
gave way at the nether end of his continuations. 
Casting a ruefal glance below, he exclaimed :" 

“Od rot them straps |” 

Ada was thoroughly mystified, and at the same 
time so excessively amused, as to make an ex- 
plosion of laughter very difficult to suppress. 
For this reason, she began slowly to walk for- 
ward, bat had only taken a few steps, when her 
genuflecting cousin called out: 

“Cousin Ada! ho, Cousin Ada! Come back 
here! I’ve got something to say to you.” 

She returned. Hannibal Napoleon again 
struck an attitude, threw back his head, opened 
his mouth, and said : 

“ Cusa that hat—it wont stay on!” 

His hat had fallen off. The same thing had 
happened twice before, and the lover was at his 
wit’s ends, for his new beaver was the darling of 
his heart, and the earth was a mass of mud. 

At last his face brightened. A happy thought 
had struck him. 

“ Here, cousin,” said he, “just hold that hat a 
minute or two—will you ?” 

Ada consented. The graceful position was 
resumed, and at last the question-popping com- 
mence@. In the tone of a school-boy reciting 
his task, and with an exact repetition of the 
ridiculobs, lackadaisacal gestures used by his 
father, he commenced : 

“Angel of my heart, deign to cast a pitying 
glance upon the slave at your feet, and allow 
those heavenly eyes to—to—to cure—those heay- 
enly eyes to—to cure—to cure the measles—”” 
longer. A clear, loud, ringing, musical laugh 
burst forth, and her whole frame was convulsed 
by the explosion, repeated as it was every time 
she looked at her cousin, who remained still in 
the same silly posture, with a look upon his face 
which could only be characterized by borrowing 
a word from his grandmother tongue—ebahi. 
Though exceedingly amazed that his companion 
should laugh at ao serious a matter, he was not 
at all embarrassed. x 

“ Cuss the thing—I have forgot it! But you 
just hold on a minute, “and—stop! I’ve got it! 
cure the evile—that’s it! I knowed I could come 
it—cure the evilse—” 

And he was about to finish the high-flown 
harangue which his father had provided for him, 
when an unexpected interruption occurred in the 
shape of the report of a gan or pistol, followed 
by a lone, loud, shrill cry, or rather yell, coming 
apparently from the carriage, which by this time 
‘Was some distance ahead. 
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“That's father’s voice!” cried Hannibal Na- 
poleon, starting to his feet, and as pale as a 
corpse. : 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Ada began to 
run towards her uncle; and her cousin, we are 
sorry to say, began to travel, at a 2.40 speed, in 
precisely the opposite direction. The reader 
will not be surprised, therefore, to learn that the 
young lady was the first to reach the carriage. 
When she reached it, she found the horses hitched 
to a tree, and no one to be seen anywhere. Ina 
moment, however, she heard a dismal groan 
from the carria e. 

“Is that you, uncle?” she asked. 

There was no reply, but a repetition of the 
groan. 

After a little hesitation, she climbed into the 
vehicle, and found her uncle stretched at fall 
length upon the cushions. For some time she 
received no reply to her repeated questions, save 
an additional groan, and a piteous cry for mercy. 
At last, however, the old man said, feebly and 
tremulously ? 

“ Est-ce toi, ma chere—is it you, my dear?” 

“ Yes, dear uncle, it is I. Whatis the matter?” 

4 Ah, ma chere niece, it is all ovair vid me— 
c'est fait de moi—I am done for—almos’ gone.” 

“You are not hurt—are you, uncle ?” 

“I am kill, my dear—shot to deat’.” 

“Where are you hurt? Idon’t see any blood.” 

“It is not blood, my shild ; it is brains. Here, 
you can feel dem all ovair my face. De ball 
split my head open, and scatter dem everywhere.” 

“ Why, uncle, that’s not brains! That is the 
Dutch cheese you hadin your hat. Smell it!” 

“ Tonnere de Dieu! 1 do b’lieve it is sheese, af- 
tair all. You no feel no hole in my ’ead ?” 

“No, indeed. You are not hart at all.” 

“Datis ver strange. I feel de bullet strike me 
joost here. Juste ciel! vat a tick skull I must’ave.” 

“But who was it, uncle? How did it happen ?” 

“Vy, it ’appen dat I vas drive along, not tink- 
ing of noting, and mos’ asleep, ven all at vonce 
de horses vas stop, and I saw stand bayfore me 
von great, big, tall sacr-r-r-r-r-e vilain ras-cal, vid 
big red veeskair, and a black patch in von eye, 
and he not say noting, but poot von pistol to my 
’ead, and bang! he shoot me right here in de 
temple, and I joost ’ave de time to give von 
screech, and den I fall ovair, and not know not- 
ing no more till I hear you call me. But vere is 
my son—vere is ’Anneebal Napoleon ?” 

Ada made an ambiguous answer, for she did 
not like to tell the old man that his darling son 
had run away, instead of coming to his as- 
sistance. The father was easily satisfied. 

“Vell, vell,” said he, “I sooppose he must 
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"ave see de vilain ras-cal, vid de big red veeskair 
and de black patch on von eye; he. must ’ave 
runned aftair him, to catch him. Dat boy is so 
couragzeuxr—so full of fight—I ’ave great fear of 
his get into some difficult. Look, my dear shild, 
and see if you can apperceive someting of him, 
someveres.” 

Ada did as she was bid, and presently saw the 
hopeful youth peeping cautiously over a fence. 
Hearing no further alarm, he had tarned about 
and crept slowly up to the carriage, keeping the 
fence between him and the road. Seeing that 
all was right, he now showed himself, and ad- 
vanced towards the others. 

“Did you catch him, my son?’ asked the 
father. 

“Catch who ?” 

“Dat great, tall, sacr-rr-e rilain ras-cal, vid big 
red veeskair, and black patch on von eye.” 

“I didn’t see nobody with no big red whis- 
kers, nor black patch on their eye.” 

Fearing an unpleasant explanation, aud ob- 
serving that several persons were approaching, 
attracted no doubt by the old gentleman’s yell} 
Ada good-naturedly diverted her uncle’s atten- 
tion, and suggested the propriety of unhitching 
the horse and proceeding at once. This was 
done, and the old man drove rapidly homeward, 
imagining that he saw, behind every bush, and 
in every fence-corner, “ dat great, tall, sacr-r-r-e 
vilain ras-cal, vid de big red veeskair, and de 
black patch on von eye.” 

They reached home in safety, and nothing of 
importance occurred for a week or ten days. 
The morning after their arrival, Jean Jacques 
took an opportunity to say to his niece : 

“Vat vas you two yong pcoples talk about 
las’ ovening, ven yon valk youselves along de 
overtop of de red hill, at Harrisonboorg ?”” 

“Well, uncle, my cousin asked me if it didn’t 
make my mouth water to think about hog-killing 
time, which question being appropriately an- 
swered, he then proceeded to compare the beau- 
tifal sunset sky to a copper kettle smeared with 
apple-batter. Those, I believe, were the most 
important topica of conversation.” 

The old man did not pursue his inquiries any 
further. He constantly urged his son, however, 
to, proceed with his suit, and the latter did make 
certain demonstrations of that sort; but Ada 
always laughed so consumedly,’that he could 
never get matters brought to a crisis. 

One evening the family was alarmed by a loud 
report, and a few minutes afterward the old gen- 
tleman rushed into the house and fell upon a 
sofa, half dead with fright and the speed with 
which he had been running. When he had in 
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some degree recovered his breath, he felt him- 
self carefully all over, and then said : 

“ Dien merci! I tink he not hit me dis time; 
I don’t feel no hole novheres.” 

“ Whom do you mean, uncle t” 

“I mean dat enfant du diable—dat debil’s baby 
—dat sacr-r-re, big, tall, vilain ras-cal, vid de big 
red veeskair, and de black patch on von eyo! 
He vas sit up inde top of de big appletree, by 
de stable-door, a-vaitin’ for me to come to de sta- 
bte; but I saw de scoundrel in time, and j’at fat 
mon possitte—I do my possible to get behind de 
meat-’ouse bayfore he shoot, and I joost save 
my cochon—my bacon. I hear de bullet whis 
past monoreille gauche—my awkward ear.” 

“ Your left ear, uncle.” 

“ Vell, vell, it is all same in French. But dis 
is get to be terreeble. I shall not ’ave no peace, 
not nevair no more, for dat sacrr-+t-e vilain ras- 
cal, vid de big red veeskair, and de black patch 
on voneye. Vathe shoot me for? Ido him 
noting—-que le diable lemporte!—devil fly avay 
vid him 1” 

Monsieur Legras went about his daily avoca- 
tions with fear and trembling. He became ex- 
cessively nervous, and heard the report of a pis- 
tol in every slamming door. He even began to 
Jose his appetite and grow thin. He believed 
there was some terrible mystery about the red- 
whiskered assassin, for all his inquiries in relation 
to him were fruitless. Nobody else had ever 
seen him, and some went so far as to believe him 
a myth, a creature of the Frenchman’s imagina- 
tion. 

In the meantime, Hannibal Napoleon’s court- 
ship was making very little progress ; and this 
was another source of annoyance to the old gen- 
tleman. He was quite out of patience with the 
young man’s dilatoriness, and had once said to 
him, with great emphasis: ‘“’Anneebal Napo- 
leon, you are von son of a jackass.” 

One evening the Legras household was wait- 
ing impatiently for the evening meal. The head 
of the family was absent—a very unusual thing 
at this hour. He had gone out to see about the 
catting down of sonie trees for timber, but was 
to have been back before sunset, and the candles 
had now been lit for some time. 

At last he made his appearance, leaning on the 
arm of a young gentleman who was not 8 resi- 
dent of the neighborhood, though he had been 
several times a visitor at Austerlitz. He was a 
rising young lawyer, named Medwynne. Mr. 
Legras greatly needed his support, for he seemed 
hardly able to walk. 

“Dear uncle, what is the matter 1” asked Ada. 

“Ah, ma chere nieco—my deer shild! I give it 
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up. Crest fait de moi! ¥am done for—use up! 
T can stan’ it no longer.” 

“ Stand what, uncle?” 

“Vy, dat abomeenable, miserable, dirty, mean, 
low, vile, disgracefool, ugly, beastly, cowardly, 
hatefool, daytestable, infernal, sacr-r-r-e vilain 
ras-cal, vid big red veeskair and black patch on 
yon eye !”” 3 

«« What has he done now, uncle?” 

“Vat has he not done? Ho ‘ave tree time 
shoot me to de door of de grave, and dis time he 
yas ran up to finish his vork, ven dis excellent 
yong gentleman ’appen to come up, and scare 
him avay, or you vould have ’ad no oncle by 
dis time, my shild. Scelerat! Que le diable 
Uetouffe!” 

“Well, well, uncle, we will help you up to 
bed, and after you have lain down I will bring 
you a cup of tea and something to eat.” 

The old gentleman waa supported to his bed 
by Ada and the young lawyer. There was a 
curious intermingling of fingers, in the course of 
this operation, and any one who had been look- 
ing sharply might have seen Ada slip a note into 
her bosom. But that is no business of ours. 

Before ten o'clock, the Legras establishment 
was, to’all appearance, buried in slumber. The 
only watcher about the honse was the young 
gentleman-guest, Mr. Medwynne, who was seated 
by a candle, with a number of the Rockingham 
Register in his hand. 

Suddenly a noise in the upper part of the 
house broke the stillness of the night ; then came 
a strange shuffling sound upon the stairs, and 
then Monsiear Legras, in nocturnal attice, and 
pale as the intruder in King Priam’s bed-cham- 
ber, burst into the room. He was in a half fuint- 
ing condition, and would have fallen upon the 
floor, if Mr. Medwynne had not prevented it 
and supported him to a seat. He was all the 
time struggling to speak, and as soon as he could 
get the words out, he exclaimed : 

“‘ Mon cher ami—my dear friend—I call on 
you to bear vitness dat I ’ave not no vish for to 
marry togezsair my eon and my niece Ada. I 
give my pairfect consent for her to marry vatey- 
air she please, vherevair she please, howevair she 
please, howevair anybody else please, and how 
everybody please. Je m’en lave les mains—I 
vash my ‘ands of it, and I vill not ’ave noting to 
do vid it—au grand jamais—not nevair no more 
forevair and evairlasting.” 

“Why, Mr. Legras, what is the matter 
now ?”” 

“De mattair? De mattair now is same as 
alvay. De mattair—grand Dieu !—de mattair is 
dat enfant du diable—dat spawn of de devil—dat 
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infairnal, great, tall, sacrr+r-e vilain ras-cal, vid 
de big red veeskair and de black patch on von 
eye!” * 

“Te is not possible that he has had the impa- 
dence to come into the house ?” 

“Tt is posseeble for him to ’ave de impudence 
of de devil hisself. He come into de house, and 
into my shambair, and close to de side of my 
bed, and ven I open my eyes,I see him in de 
moonlight stand ovair me, by de side of de table 
where I ’ad my sooppair. And vidout to say 
not von single vord, he trow down on de table 
yon leetle bit pocket-pistol; and den he trow 
down von leetle biggair pistol; and den he trow 
von great aynormons big ’oree-pistol ; and den 
yon leetle gun; and den von mosh biggair gun ; 
and den von traymendous big blunderbush, all 
same as von leetle cannon; and den von leetle 
daggair ; and den von big daggair; and den von 
leetle knife ; and den von big knife; and den 
von leetle small-svord; and den von big broad- 
svord ; and den von big bludgeon-stick ; and den 
von bottle of pison ; and, las’ of all, von haltair 
—von gallows-rope. After dat, he pick up de 
tings, von after tudder, and he say: 

“Tf you dare forto praysume for to marry 
your niece to dat stupeed ass of a son of yours, 
I vill shoot you vid dis, and dis, and dis (de pis- 
tols), and dis, and dis, and dis (de guns); and 
I vill stab you vid dis, and dis (de daggairs) ; and 
I vill cut your heart out vid dis, and dis (do 
knifes) ; and I vill stick you trough vid dis, and 
cnt and slash you vid dis (de svords); and I 
vill knock you brains out vid dis (de bludgeon- 
stick); and I vill make you svallow down dis 
(de pisen); and den I vill hang you up vid dis 
(de gallows-rope), till yon are as dry as gun- 
powder and as brittle as glass; and den I vill 
take von mortar and pestle and pulverize you 
into atoms, and scattair you into de immensity 
of space, vhere noting but Omniscience vill ever 
be able to find you, and noting but Omnipotence 
to put you togezzair again !” 

“And he shake his sledge-hammair fist in de 
face of me, and I shut my eyes tight, and ven I 
open dem vonce more, I not see noting more of 
dat sacr-r-r-e vilain ras-cal, vid big red veeskair 
and black patch on von cye! 

“0, Mr. Medwynne,” continwed the be-dev- 
illed old Frenchman, “vat shall I do about it? 
’Anneebal Napoleon vill nevair consent to give 
her up—no, not nevair, no—~” 

His words were arrested by another noise upon 
the staircase, a tremendous racket, followed bya 
sort of bampety-bump, bumpety-bump, bumpety- 
bam, bum, bum! caused, evidently, by some 
heavy body tumbling down the stairs. 
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The younger gentleman ran to the door, and 
opening it, found Hannibal Napoleon at the bot- 
tom of the steps struggling to get on his legs 
again, and rubbing his empty pate, which had 
received some pretty hard knocks in his head- 
long doscent from the landing-place above. His 
face would have made a capital study for a 
“knight of the rueful countenance,” and the 
tears were actually starting from his eyes. Some 
overmastering excitement, however, appeared to 
possess him, for he instantly burst forth, with 
excessive volubility (half crying all the time), 
into the following speech : 

“I don’t want to marry my cousin! I never 
did want to marry my cousin! Anybody what 
says so is a liar! It was all father’s doin’s! I 
never courted her! It’s ail a confounded lie, so 
itis! Boo hoo, hoo, hoo!” 

And here the young hero’s feelings so entirely 
got the better of him, that he began to cry, like 
a full-grown baby. Suddenly an idea seemed to 
strike him, and he tarned to Mr. Medwynne and 
sobbed out: 

“Wont you marry her, Mr. Medwynne? I 
do wish somebody would marry her!” . 

“Tell us first what it is that has discomposed 
you so? What has happened to you ?” 

“Why, jest now, when I was fast asleep and 
dreamin’ about somebody a-robbin’ my water- 
million-patch, I waked up all of a sudden and 
saw a great, big, ugly-looking feller standin’ close 
beside the bed.” 

“ Hadn’t he von red head?” asked the old man. 

“ Yee.” 

“And a big red veeskair?” 

“Yea,” 

“And a black patch on von eye ?” 

“Yes,” 

“ I tought so—tonnere de Dieu!J—I tought #0! 
Dat same sacr-r-r-e vilain ras-cal!” the old man 
exclaimed, in trepidation. 

“Well, he showed me a whole passel o’ guns, 
and pistols, and knives, and clubs, and pison- 
bottles, and ropes, and things, and he swore how 
that ef I dared even to think of sich a thing as 
marryin’ my Cousin Ada, he’t shoot me, and 
stab me, and knock my brains out, and pison me, 
and hang me, and grind me up in a mortar and 
pesle, and scatter me into the intensity of space, 
when the Venetians would not be able to find me, 
nor their impotence to put me together again! 
And then he stept out o’ the moonlight, I don’t 
know where ;-and I jumped out o’ bed, and run 
down here. O,me! What shall I do! Boo, 
hoo, hoo, hoo! For the Lord’s sake, Mr. Med- 
wynne, do marry her—wont you? But ‘taint 
no use, though. Father never will consent to it!” 
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“Vont I, dough? Joost try me a leetl’!” 

“ You'll be willin’ for Mr. Medwynne to mar- 
ry Ada, and for me not to?” 

“T will dat—and no meestake !” 

“Why, father—what is the matter with you ?” 

“ Vhy, son—what is de mattair of you? Tell 
me dat, and I tell you dis. I tink me bote mat- 
tair joost about the same von as tudder. Mees- 
tair Medwynne ’ave my foo! consent for to mar 
ry my niece as mosh as evair he please. De bet- 
tair de soonair.” 

“ And wont you do it, Mr. Medwynne? Do 
have her, now; wont you? she’s a mighty nice 
gal—indeed she is.” 

“ Well, if it will really be an accommodation 
to you, I don’t much care if I do.” 

“Huzzar! Sic semper tyrannis—e pluribus 
unum! Cock-a‘doodle-doo-oo! Hooray !” 

The reader will not require to be told that this 
was not the first time that Mr. Medwynne had 
thoughts of such athing. Neither will he require 
from us a minute statement of the plot against 
Monsieur Legras, and how it was conducted. 
The following extract from a letter subsequently 
received by Miss Ada from Mr. Medwynne, will 
probably suffice. 


“ Yes, dearest Ada, it was necessary to deceive 
your uncle, and to treat him with apparent roagh- 
ness; though you must allow that we huve been 
careful to do no real injury either to him or your 
cousin. Nor would it have answered to have let 
you into the secret. Your soft heartedness would 
very soon have spoiled our plot. His own fears 
met us half way, and rendered our task a very 
eaey one. I didn’t disguise myself, nor indeed 
had I anything to do, except the last time, when 
I shoved him over into a-ditch, at the instant 
that John Eldon blazed away. He had been 
talking with a neighbor, and had forgotten it was 
so late. The first time, in the carriage, John 
leaned over, himself, and knocked down his hat, 
cheese and all, over his cyes, with his left haad, 
while he pulled the trigger of the pistol with his 

‘ight. There is not a milder looking man any- 
where than John Eldon, but he certainly does 
look frightfal in his assasgin costume. I mean 
to exhibit him to you, in full fig; when you cross 
my threshold, dearest Ada, the first thing you see 
will be the ‘ great big, tall, sac-r-r-r-r-e vilain ras- 
cal, vid big red veeskair, and black patch on 
von eye !’” 





THE REMEMBRANCE. 

Methought I stood in realms beyond the grave, 
Where, In a waste and melancholy place, 
I saw my mother—the same pensive grace 
Hung round her forehead, but upon her cheek 
Tears, as if shed by one who strove to save 
The thing it loved from ills, though all too weak. 
I looked again into those anxious eyes, 
And read the same veiled tenderness ; her breast 
Bighed, as if filled with earthly memories. 

* I gased on that loved face, and guxing blessed, 
‘Until my eyes o’erflowed ; but in those tears 
I telt joy inexpressible—for they 
While flowing brought me back to boyhood’s yeare— 
Waters that washed my human sins away !—Kraps. 
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THE BLIND GIRL OF WATERLOO, 


BY FRANKLIN J. FOX. 





Tue little Belgic hamlet of Waterloo, although 
otherwise entirely insignificant and uninteresting, 
lying some miles southerly from Brussels, was, 
as my reader need not be informed, some fifty 
years since, the locality of one of the most im- 
portant and desperately contested battles of 
modern times. The spot is now classic ground ; 
and no one, I am sure, for whom the romantic 
career of Napoleon has ever possessed half the 
interest and fascination which the perusal of its 
record usually exeites, can linger among the 
shattered walks of Hougomont or La Haye 
Sainte, or survey the field from the heights of 
La Belle Alliance, where the emperor staked and 
lost throne, liberty and power, without becoming 
deeply absorbed in the reflections so naturally 
suggested by the scene. At harvest time, a 
rank growth of grain thickly covers the ridges 
and intervales, which, as the guides tell you, 
grows to rust and decay before it ripens; and 
where the grain is the richest, you can easily 
mark the spots where the carnage was most 
bloody. So strange did it seem, that the best 
blood of Europe should be given to enrich, and 
to no purpose, the fields of Waterloo! 

And doubly strange did it seem, to reflect, as I 
did while wandering amid these relics of man’s 
violence, that a spectacle so awful, so tragic, as 
that which the eighteenth day of June, 1815, here 
witnessed, should have been displayed upon the 
Sabbath ; that of all other days, that should have 
been consecrated to this fearful work, which a 
merciful Creator set apart for rest and worship. 
That while the parents, the brothers and sisters, 


and the wives of those who here met in the strug-. 


gle of death, were sending up their prayers to 
Heaven, in the humble chapel or lofty cathedral, 
those for whom they supplicated, were, it may 
be at that selfsame moment engaged in the work 
of slaughter, or were themselves gasping in the 
agonies of death upon the field of “red Water- 
loo !” 

And yet,'much as reflections like these affect- 
ed me—solemn as was tho thought, that here 
hundreds of the bravest hearts of France and 
England were forever stilled, leaving in their dis- 

* tant homes mourners for life—I must confess 
that nothing which I here saw or felt, interested 
or affected me half so deeply as a simple story 
Lheard the same evening, upon my return from 
the battle-field to the hamlet. 

As we passed through the little street of the 
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latter, my attention was attracted by a group, a 
family, as I judged, sitting in front of one of the 
numberless shops where mementoes of the place 
are sold. There was, first, a female, a young 
girl, whose face, save a strange vacancy and 
dreaminess in ite expression, impressed me as 
being extremely lovely. Further examination, 
however, made me aware of the fact that she was 
entirely blind. A little child, evidently her own, 
to judge from the marked resemblance between 
them, stood by her side; while close at hand, 
watching every slight movement, each expres- 
sion of her face, was an athletic, handsome man, 
whose intelligent countenance was extremely 
grave and careworn. Aside from the interest- 
ing study afforded by the sad yet patient face 
of the blind girl, the conduct of shis man par- 
ticularly drew my attention. The contempla- 
tion of his companion seemed to engross all his 
faculties ; he was so absorbed in watching her, 
as to be almost unconscious of the presence of 
aught else; or if his eyes were casually turned 
to some other object, it was but for an instant— 
they were immediately directed again to her face. 

“ Pierre,” she murmured softly, while wo still 
stood by—‘ Pierre, my husband, where are 
you?” 

“ Hore, darling,” the man quickly replied, and 
his hand was placed in her lap, so that she could 
clasp it in both of hers. “ What do you wish, 
Ninette ; tell me, that I may gratify you.” 

“Mother is crying,” the little child artlessly 
lisped, striving to clamber upon her father’s 
knee. ‘“ Speak to her, papa, bid her not to cry! 
She does so often when ehe is alone, until she 
makes me cry with her. Why does she do so?” 

I drew nearer, for I saw that my intrusion 
was not observed, and the scene was one which 
irresistibly laid hold upon my feelings. I could 
see that the man struggled to maintain his com- 
posure; yet his lip would tremble as he heard 
the prattling of the child, which explained ita 
meaning, even tome. The sightless eyes of the 
blind girl had welled over with tears at the voice 
of her husband, and she now hid her face upon 
his shoulder. Tenderly placing his arm about 
her, he asked, if possible, more anxiously than 
before : 

“ Will you not tell me your wishes, Ninette ? 
Bid me do anything for you that man can do, 
and it shall not be wanting.” At that instant 
the bell of the little chapel close by commenced 
to toll. ‘ 

“JT have never had but one wish,” was the 
hardly audible reply, as the speaker slightly 
raised her head; “and that, alas! is impossible 
to be fulfilled. Hark—that ie the vesper bell, 
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and the sun must now be setting! Ah, Pierre, 
these are four dreary years which have passed 
since I last saw the sun! And I shall never 
more see him; no, nor the bright sky, nor the 
flowers ; ‘and this dear child, which I have never 
geen, and nevercan! Ah, Pierre, Pierre, it is 
dark, s0 dark !’” 

Her tears flowed afresh, with the’ words, and 
again she hid her face upon the shoulder of her 
husband. So affecting, indeed, was her grief, so 
touching the plaintive and inexpressibly eweet 
tones of her voice, and so powerful the appeal 
mutely given by those eyes, forever darkened to 
the light, that I turned away my head, to hide 
from the guide the emotion which I was haif- 
ashamed to confess. Yet I need not have feared, 
although I doubt not that the honest fellow had 
witnessed this same scene, or similar ones, per- 
haps twenty different times, still, upon this oc- 
casion, he showed every sign of being deeply 
moved. Nordo I envy hishumanity, who could 
have stood by, at thet time and place, with dry 
eyes and composed face, unaffected and un- 
moved. 

Upon different occasions, I have seen men 
powerfally touched by compassion, sympathy 
and grief, and have witnessed memorable dis- 
plays of manly emotion; but never to such an 
extent as at the time of which I speak, and in 
the person of the blind girl’s husband. As he 
heard her last word, great sobs of agony broke 
from his lips, his stout frame quivered like an 
aspen-leaf, and the teara coursed rapidly down 
his bearded cheeks. For the last few moments, 
devout worshippers had been hurrying past upon 
their way to the chapel, to attend the vesper 
service; and now one of the solemn, majestic 
chants of the Romish ritual floated out upon the 
still air, and distinctly reached our ears. Atthe 
sound, the husband fell upon his knees at the 
feet of Ninette, and seizing her hands, he tarned 
his eyes upward, and fervently uttered the words : 

“Ave Maria, purge my soul from this grest 
wickedness! Merciful Father, forgive the sin— 
sweet Jesus, intercede for me !” 

Unwilling to remain longer, where my pres- 
ence might possibly disturb the deep solemnity 
of this touching scene, I walked slowly on. 
Looking back upon reaching a corner, I saw that 
Pierre was still upon his knees by the side of his 
wife; but her hands now rested softly upon his 
head, and she was inclining towards him, as if 
whispering some words in his ear. 

I subsequently solicited from my guide a re- 
hearsal of the story which I knew must be con- 
nected with the blindness of Ninette, and her 
union with Pierre; and received the following 
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particulars, the narrator ssstring me that he was 
perfectly convereant with them. 

Four years previous to this time, Ninette, then 
@ gay and beantifal girl of fifteen, lived with her 
widowed mother, since dead, in the hamlet of 
Waterloo. The grandfather of the young girl 
had been a French officer, and shared the fate of 
many of his companions in arms, falling in the 
last stand of the Old Gaard; and the two, 
Ninette and her mother, were supported in part 
by a pension from the French government, and 
partly by the amall revenue derived from the 
sale of relics of the place. 

As might be expected, the loveliness of Ni- 
nette made her at once the envy of all the other 
village maidens, and the prize which each of the 
youth bent his energies to secure. She seemed 
the only object of rivalry; other fair maidens 
there undoubtedly were, but none so graceful or 
so winning as Ninette. At the same time, she 
appeared as if perfectly careless se to which of 
her admirers was most favored. Upon one day, 
one might flatter himeelf that the success of his 
suit was beyond peradventure; upon the day 
following, he was dismayed to find that his ad- 
‘vances were most coolly and distantly received ; 
and in this manner, each of the suitore—and 
there were at least a dozen—was alternately treat- 
ed to smiles and frowns, raised to the summit 
of his hopes, and then radely cast down to des- 
pair, until all became dejected with melancholy. 

Is cannot, therefore, be concealed, that Ni-- 
nette was a most consummate coquette. To be, 
while so young, the sole object of such unbound- 
ed admiration—to havo the disposal, as it were, 
of so many hearts, was too great a temptation to 
vain and trifling coquetry. Being well-disposed 
towards all her lovers, but regarding one hardly 
above another, with a thoughtlessness which had 
no feelings of love to check it, she exulted in her 
power over her victims, winning their hearts 
successively, only to cast them aside for new 
triumphs. And all this, without either artfol- 
ness or malice—forshe was of too simple a mind 
for either; but because it pleased her girlish 
fancy to prolong her mastery. 

But this mastery could not be forever main- 
tained. The jealousy of the lovers had hereto- 
fore prevented their individual knowledge of the 
treatment which each had respectively received 
atthe hands of the cruel Ninette; and it was 
only with the shame and anger aroused by the 
discovery, as it slowly dawned upon their deluded 
minds, that each was equally favored, and that 
all had been ruinously deceived, that they unani- 
mously resolved to throw aside, for the while, 
their jealous rivalry, and mutually concert @ 
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scheme which shoulfl make Ninette the bride of 
one of them—which one, it was uncertain—but 
all agreed to join in the plot, and abide by the‘ 
event. The matter was undertaken without 
anger, and without the slightest intention of 
harm to the unsuspicious girl; but rather as a 
peremptory measure to finally settle her prefer- 
ence, and to do away with the uneasiness which 
had long tortured them; although it is more 
thau possible that more than one of the youths 
secretly regarded the mental sufferings which 
_were being prepared for Ninetie, as a measure of 
retribution. Happily for the plotters, none of 
them anticipated the disastrous resalts which 
were destined to flow from their thoughtlessness. 

As Ninette was lightly tripping home one 
evening, without the slightest intimation of dan- 
ger, she was suddenly seized and hurried into a 
covered vehicle, close by. Her cries were muf- 
fied in a cloak, and her person closely confined 
in the arms of her captor. Overcome by the 
violence, and terrified by dreadfal apprehensions 
of her fate, she fainted, and remained some time 
in astate of utter insénsibility, When she at 
last regained her consciousness, it was to find 
herself in a damp, dark room, surrounded by 
stone walls, dripping with moisture* The 
apartment was evidently subterranean. She was 
lying upon the cold floor, while a tall figure, 
disguised from head to foot, stood beside her. 
Throwing herself at his feet, she piteously im- 
plored to be released and convoyed to her friends, 
bat was radely repulsed. 

“These are the consequences of heartless 

uetry,” the disguised man sternly said. 
“And here, Ninette, shall you lie—ay, if it be 
even to the day of your desth—until you consent 
to accept the hand of one of those whom your 
heartless conduct has well-nigh driven frantic. 
I sball return in an hour, to receive your deci- 
sion; and remomber that this is to be your 
dungeon, with neither food, drink nor company, 
until your choice is made.” 

“ Pierre, O Pierre, pity me—release me!” the 
unhappy girl cried, as, recognizing the voice, 
she threw herself again at his feet. But the 
prison door was harshly closed between them, 
and she found herself alone. The terrors of her 
situation were too much for her meek spirit, 
again she lapsed into & swoon, and this time so 
deep, 80 dcathlike, that her breathing could hard- 
ly be perceived. Her jailor returned at the ex- 
piration of the hoar, and so alarmed did her 
situation make him, that he cansed her to be 
Tr conjectured—but without any information to that 
effect—that this apartment was beneath some prion of 
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conveyed instantly to her home. The sam 
night, all of her abductors precipitately leh the 
village, to await the event of her illness. 

For weeks poor Ninette suffered in the insen- 
sibility of a burning fever, imagining herself still 
in the power of her cruel captors, and distres- 
ing the ears of her friends with her ravings. She 
recovered at last, and regained her strength ; but 
it was only with the total loss of her sight—the 
blasting heat of the fever had forever closed her 
bright eyes to the light! 

This intelligence was received with such die 
tress of mind as may be imagined by the exiled 
youth; and fegring to return to incar ponish- 
ment at the hands of the authorities, they became 
miserable wanderers over the continent. Mos 
restless of all, a demon of unhappiness seemed to 
possess the wretched Pierre. He reproached 
himself a thousand times with the guilt of the 
whole transaction, since he had been the risg- 
leader in the plot; and for several months be 
roamed restlessly about, “seeking peace, bat 
finding it not.” Grown desperate, at last, be 
determined to retarn to the village. He found 
Ninette sad and desponding under her heary 
affliction, and most earnestly did he implore her 
forgiveness, which the gentle girl did not witr 
hold. Nor was this all; with a heroism which 
did honor to his noble heart, Pierre besought her 
to become his wife; pleading with her to permit 
him to atone with the devotion of his whole life 
for his wrong, and assuring her, when she sadly 
shook her head, that he had never loved her 9 
well as now. Ninette hesitated long, but his 
fidelity for several months conquered her com 
sent: And never, since the hour of their mar 
riage, had Pierre failed in bis unwearying ssi 
duity to anticipate her every wish. The bith 
of achild served to strengthen if possible this 
fidelity ; and it was indoed beautifal and tood- 
ing to eee this strong man thus nobly emuploying 
his days, striving to redeem his one error. One 
by one, too, the erring lovers of Ninette returned 
to their homes, being bidden by the husband 1 
come without fear; and the forgivences of the 
wife was freely extended to them. 

The renewed interest which this story, with is 
simple brevity, excited in its characters, drew 
me the next day, to the little shop of Pierre, whert 
I purchased, from the hands of Ninette here, 
several relics of the field. I have carefully 
cherished and preserved them, not so much s 
souvenirs of the great battle, as of Tax Buxo 
Grau or Water.oo. 

A PRINCESS 8 DISBONOR. 
Bhe was @ princess. but she fell; and now 


Her shame govs blushing through a line of king! 
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A FRONTIER STORY. 


BY D. C. WADE. 


Ir had been one of those perfect days in the 
latter part of October, which we sometimes have, 
even after the hoar frosts of autumn have come, 
to blight and destroy all nature’s beauty, and to 
warn all living creatures to prepare for the ap- 
proaching winter. The sun had just sank into 
the western horizon, and even the few last lin- 
gering rays, which for atime were discernable 
upon the high hills and forest tops, had disap- 
peared, and still George Belknap continued to la- 
bor without any apparent fatigue, and with as 
much zeal and activity as if the morning light 
had just dawned, and his day’s work had just 
commenced. 

He was in excellent spirits, for this year the 
crops everywhere yielded abundantly, and the 
sight of the large, full ears of his extensive corn- 
field was sufficient to make any farmer's heart 
glad, for, from it he expected to realize a hand- 
some profit; and his mind was occupied with 
the vanous appropriations he intended to make 
of the money which he hoped to receive from 
hig summer's produce. And now having beheld 
him so diligently at work, let us pause for a mo- 
ment, and go back a little in order to give the 
reader some insight into his previous history. 

George Belknap was a young man of about 
twenty-six years of age, of a fine form and no- 
ble bearing, and with a particularly pleasing 
countenance, and he was moreover univervally 
beloved and esteomed by all who knew him. 
He had married Mary Grant, a sweet, tidy, 
comely maiden, whose only fortune was her 
pretty face and loving heart; and with that her 
husband was content, for she made him a most 
capital helpmate, always keeping hie house in 
perfect order, and discharging her daties in as 
able and efficient a manner as he did his, and 
not a happier home than their’s could be found 
in all Now Ehgland. It was a short time before 
this, that a general panic had spread through- 
out the colonies. It was the year 1756, and a 
war had broken out between England and 
France, which of course very seriously affected 
the state of things in this country, and the news 
had come that the combined French and Indian 
forces had committed terrible depredations upon 
our border towns, carrying death and destruction 
wherever they went. Intense excitement every- 
where prevailed. Massachusetts appealed loud- 
ly tothe courage and patriotism of her sons, 
urging them to arise in their country’s defence, 
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and assist in driving the merciless, blood-thirsty 
savages and the almost equally ferocious French- 
men from their borders. George Belknap enlist- 
ed at once, with several of his townsmen; but 
soon the excitement died away. Rumors reached 
them of suspended hostilities, and of a peace like- 
ly to follow ; and so much reliance has been 
placed upon these reports, that for a time the 
contemplated project of sending an expedition 
against Fort Niagara had been abandoned, and 
Gen. Abercrombie deeming further reinforcements 
unnecessary, very willingly granted permission 
to those who had already enlisted, and had not 
yet joined the army, to remain at home, until 
some fresh outbreak should require their ser- 
vices. This, as well as the bountiful harvests, 
had served to elevate George Belknap’s spirits 
to a wonderful degree, and he was so occupied 
with his own thonghts that he did not notice that 
the sun had set, and that the twilight shadows 
were fast creeping on, when the loud, shrill notes 
of the horn, calling him to supper, made him 
leave his work, and whistling to his dog, he 
started off in the direction of home. He had 
just reached the edge of the cornfield, when he 
turned around, and glancing from one end of it 
to the other he viewed with evident satisfaction 
the large amount of labor he had accomplished ; 
when lo! in the very path he had a moment be- 
fore trodden, he beheld the tall, powerful form of 
an Indian, standing at a little distance from him, 
with his keen black eyes fixed fall upon him, 
though no sound escaped his lips. On his brow 
he wore a coronet of eagle’s feathers; a blanket 
was thrown carelessly over his left shoulder, and 
with one hand he grasped his uplifted toma- 
hawk, while with the other he pointed signifi- 
cantly, with his fore-finger to a dark-brown-hair- 
ed scalp, which hung all dripping with blood at 
his girdle. It was a sight sufficient to make the 
bravest turn pale, and George Belknap, stout- 
hearted as he was, stood stupefied with horror 
and amazement. He stood as if spellbound, 
with his eyes riveted upon the dusky form before 
him, and he would gladly have fled, but his 
limbs seemed suddenly deprived of the power of 
motion. Not that the sight of an Indien had 
in itself anything appalling, for in this part of the 
country they were invariably peaceablo, well-dis- 
posed towards the whites, and not unfreqnently 
stopped at their dwellings, as they passed to and 
fro on their hunting excursions, to obtain food 
and drink. But it must be remembered that 
signs, dreams and wonders, spectres, visions 
and ghosts, were household words among our 
ancestors, and though George Belknap had hith- 
erto ridiculed the whole as idle talk, yet he was 
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Rot altogether free from the superstitions of his 
day and generation. Where had the Indian 
eome from, was the question which arose in his 
mind ; he had but a moment before surveyed the 
whole cornfield, and he knew that no Indian was 
there then. 2 
‘Wazs it an apparition? what else could it be? 
for no mortal man had been near him all the day ; 
and as that conviction settled itself upon his 
mind, his knees actually “smote one against the 
other.” Had he been upon the battle-field he 
would have been undaunted and undismayed ; 
he would have rushed with impetuosity into the 
deadliest part of the conflict, and would have 
fought valiantly and manfally, without a thought 
of fear; but to be all alone, full three-quarters 
ofa mile from home, just when the evening 
shadows were thickening about him, with an In- 
dian ghost directly before him, was a sight cal- 
culated to fill even the bravest heart with con- 
sternation and horror, and he sprang with the agil- 
ity of a panther over the walls, and flew, rather 
than ran in the direction of home. Fleeter and 
fleeter grew his steps impelled by fear, as ever 
and anon he glanced over his shoulder, and be- 
held the Indian with his uplifted tomahawk hotly 
pursuing him. Once, he hit his foot against a 
stone, and stumbled and fell, then the Indian 
halted fora moment until he had arisen, and 
the race went on as before. If he slackened his 
pace, the Indian slackened his also, always keep- 
ing just such a distance from him ; if he turned 
from one side of the road, his companion did the 
same; if he crossed over to the other, the toot- 
steps of his pursuer were still close upon his track. 
On and on they sped, and when George reach- 
ed the house, he was more dead than alive with 
fatigue and terror. Azain he turned round, but 
the Indian bad stopped, and after shaking his 


tomahawk defiantly at him he vanished like |: 


mist before him. , 

Fortunately his wife was so much engaged 
in making tea, and taking up the toast and 
cakes for supper, that she did not particularly no- 
tice him, so that by the time he had taken his 
seat at the table, he had in some degree recover- 
ed from his fright and fatigue. 

“ George, what is the matter?’ said his wife, 
as she passed him acup of tea; “are you sick? 
you lock dreadfally pale.” 

«T, I don’t know, yes, I believe I am sick. I 
have a headache,” he answered, hardly knowing 
what he said. 

“What can I do for you?” she said quickly, 
quite alarmed by his looks and manner. 

“ Nothing at all, dear, all I need is alittle quiet 
and rest, and I shall soon be better.” 
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“Shall I boil you an: egg? or will you have 
some of this toast ? I made it expressly for you, 
and it is unusually nice, or perhaps you had rath- 
er have a cracker.” 

“Neither, Mary, I don’t want anything to eat 
to-night, I am not haagry at all.” 

“You have been at work too hard, I know 
you have,” said Mary. “I'll go down and seo 
if Mr. Traeman wont let John or Jim come and 
help you to-morrow, shall I 3” 

But Mr. Belknap did not answer; he had 
not en heard her question. 

“ Wont you have some more sugar or cream 
in your tea?’ said Mary, after the lapse of a 
few minutes, again trying to draw her husband 
into conversation. 

“O no, it is all right, and very nice,” he an- 
swered, drinking it more to please her than be- 
cause he actually wanted it; and then arising 
from the table, he drew his chair quite close to 
the fire, and remained silent and motionless asa 
statue for more than an hour, gazing in upon 
its bright burning embers; and Mary, perceiving 
that her husband was not in a conversational 
mood, wisely concluded to leave him to his own 
meditations, and proceeded to wash and wipe 
the tea-dishes, and toput them away. After that, 
a long silence ensued, which Mary was the first 
to break. 

“George,” said she, as she came and sat down 
by him, “ what is the matter? something has 
happened, I know, for you are not usually so 
sad and dejected ; do tell me what it is, you sure- 
ly wont exclude me from your confidence.” 

“Indeed, I will not, Mary,” said George, 
“‘you deserve it, and you shall have it. The 
truth is, I have had my warning.” 

“Your' waming?’ said Mary in surprise, 
“what do you mean? you astonish me,” 

“T mean just what I say,” he answered in a 
very serious tone. “I have received the warn- 
ing which death always gives to all before they 
depart.” 

“And is thet all?’ and Mary laughed out- 
right. “ Really, I thought something dreadfal had 
happened. I feel as if a load was taken from my 
heart.” 

“ And it is dreadful,” said George, in 9 husky 
voice, “ to be cut off in the very morning of my 
life, to die, when I have so many to love and to 
live for, to leave you, my dearest—” 

“ Stop,” said Mary, putting her hand over his 
mouth, “you must not talk so; who has been 
putting these silly notions into your head? I 
thought you were a firm disbeliever in all this 
sort of nonsense.” , 

“So, I always have been,” answered her hus- 
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band ; “bat ‘facts are stabborn things,’ and I 
can’t discredit the evidence of my own eyes,” 
and he proceeded to relate his evening adventures ; 
how an Indian had risen up before him in the 
cornfield all painted and equipped for battle, how 
he had ran, and been pursued by him all the 
way home, always keeping just such a distance 
from him, and finally just when he had reached 
his own door, he had shaken his tomahawk de- 
fiantly at him, and then disappeared as sudden- 
ly as he came. 

To all this Mary listened with assumed gravi- 
ty, though she could scarcely refrain from laugh- 
ter. She had no faith in visions, presentiments 
and warnings, which were the favorite topics of 
conversation at the fireside among our ancestors, 
and therefore she could not participate in her 
husband's fears and forebodings. 

“ George,” said she, ‘I see through the whole 
affuir; this phantom which you have seen, is 
partly the work of your own imagination; you 
were at work all alone in the cornfield, and no 
one to talk to, and your mind was doubtless oc- 
cupied with those frightfal stories of Indian 
murders and massacres of which we have heard 
so many of late, and you allowed your thoughts 
to dwell so long upon them, that your imagin- 
ation became aroused to such a pitch, that you 
actually believed that you saw an Indian before 
you; that was all. I looked out of the window 
and saw you running as if some evil spirit was 
after you, but there wasn’t any Indian, for if 
there had been, I should have seen him.” 

“ What was invisible to you, might have been 
yisible to me,” answered her husband, quietly. 

“When I was about twelve years old,” said 
Mary, “my mother had a quilting-party, and 
just as we were nicely seated at the supper-table, 
a bird came in at the window, and flew around 
my head three times, and lit on my shoulder for 
a moment, and then went off through an open 
window. Dismay was on every countenance; 
the old ladies shook their heads, and whispered 
one to another, ‘poor child, she isn’t long for 
this world ; it’s a dreadfal omen, a sure sign of 
death.’ My mother grew pale with terror, 
and for months after she watched me con- 
stantly, daily expecting to see me droop and 
die. But you see I disappointed them all. I 
grew tall, and strong, and here I am not quite 
twenty-one, and haven’t scarcely seen a sick day 
in my life. What do you think of that, George? 
If the sign proves false in my case, why should 
it not in yours ?”” . 

“You are a most capital reasoner,” said Mr. 
Belknap, affectionately; “you’d do nicely for 
a lawyer, I hope your argument will prove true.” 
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He did not tell her that it was the scalp, to 
which the Indian had pointed so impressively, 
the hair of which was exactly the color of his 
own, that had affected him raore powerfully thar 
anything else. 

“ This is a disagreeable subject, let us drop it 
entirely,” said Mary ; “it never does any good to 
dwell upon these dark things, and wo wont be 
80 foolish as to give way to idle fears, till we 
have some cause for them. Suppose we sing a 
little, that will drive away the blues to perfection. 
O, no, not those solemn things, for you are sol- 
emn enough already,” she said, seeing him take 
up the hymn-book ; “let us have something live- 
ly, some of those good old English ballads, such 
as your grandfather used to sing, Prince Ed- 
ward was a famou®man, or Robin Hood ;” and 
in another moment the room was filled with the 
soft, sweet music of her merry melodies ; she sang 
the whole six verses beginning with “ Prince Ed- 
ward was a famous man,” but her husband could 
not join her, a cloud was upon his brow, his 
mind was filled with dark and sad forebodings 
of coming evil, he seemed to feel instinctively 
that a terrible death awaited him, and even the 
gaiety of his wife could not dispel his gloom. 

Just then the clattering of horses’ hoofs were 
heard at the door, and a soldier entered. He 
had com@ he said, addressing Mr. Belknap, to 
inform him that hostilities had again commenced 
more alarming than ever; that the rumors of 
peace were without any foundation, got up and 
circulated by the French themselves, to blind 
the eyes of the colonists, until they could have 
time to complete their preparations for a war, 
and Gen. Abercrombie had sent him with ordera 
for those who had enlisted, and as many more.as 
he could rally, to join the army without delay. 
The soldier delivered this message in a rapid 
and monotonous tone, and with a polite bow he 
departed, to execute his commands elsewhere, 
while poor Mary upon whose heart his words 
had fallen like a thunder-bolt, threw herself into 
her husband’s arms and burst forth into an un- 
controllable flood of tears, for now for the first 
time thoee terrible apprehensions of some dread- 
ful calamity about to befall them, which had eo 
distarbed and distressed her husband, suddenly 
took possession of her own soul, and she yave. 
way to her feelings without any attempt to re- 
strain them. 

The next morning the sun shone out in all ita 
splendor and beauty ; the weather was warm, and 
pleasant as summer, and the day promised to be 
all that the previous one had been, and yet upon 
this morning when all was beantifal, bright and 
joyous, there was weeping, sorrow and parting ; 
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many a heart was oppressed with sadness, many 
a home was left loncly and desolate, and many 
were separated from loved ones forever, for in 
nearly every town in Massachusetts, some could 
be found who had responded to the eall of 
patriotism and duty, and were about to depart 
upon a perilous expedition against Fort Niagara. 

Already the sharp report of the musketry an- 
nounced that the time of departure was at hand, 
and the air resounded with the beating of the 
dram, and the music of the ‘fife ; still George 
Belknap lingered, he could not tear himself away 
from his» young, beautiful and weeping wife, 
without a few more expressions of love and ten- 
derness, the last he felt he ever should bestow 
upon her. 

Never before had he looked so handsome as 
there he stood in the doorway all accoutred and 
equipped for his campaign, with one arm thrown 
lovingly around his wife, whom he was seeking 
to cheer and console. His tall, fine form was 
drawn up to its full height, his head was proudly 
erect, and no trace of his previous agitation was 
visible upon his countenance, his dark brown 
hair was thrown carelessly off hie forehead, his 
cheek was flushed with excitement, and in his 
eye there was an unusual brilliancy. 

“Mary, my sweet wife,” he said, “my heart 
tells me that I shall never return, for tevice last 
night the same Indian that I saw yesterday has 
appeared in my dreams, to warn me of my ap- 
proaching end, but do not mourn or grieve for 
me, for I give my life a willing sacrifice to my 
country’s cause. Our separation here, my dearest, 
will be a final one, but remember, Mary, there is 
a heaven above; thither your steps are tending 
as well as mine; there we shall meet again to be 
forever united, and to dwell in those blest man- 
sions of eternal happiness which the Lord has 
prepared for all who love andservehim.” Then 
followed one long and last embrace, and they 


It would be useless to enter upon a detailed 
account of that perilous expedition undertaken 
against Fort Niagara, for all the readers of Amer- 
ican history must be fully aware that the result 
was most disastrous to the hopes of the colonists. 
A dreadful defeat, in which a dreadful loss of 
dife was invclved, was followed by a rapid re- 
treat. Indians merciless and blood-thirsty con- 
stantly hovered upon the trailof the routed army, 
concealing themselves in the woods and trees, 
to cut off any stragglers or small parties of sol- 
diers who should by chance have become separ- 
ated from the main body of the army, and many 
fell victims to the unerring aim of their bullets 
or tomahawks. Among these was George Bel- 
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knap; he, together with some dosen of his com- 
panions, had carelessly fallen in the rear of the 
army, and were stopping for a few moments to 
drink from a brook, when suddenly a large party 
of Indians who were lying in ambush for them, 
attacked them ; taken by surprise as they were, 
and overpowered by numbers, they could make 
but a feeble resistance, and fell indiscriminately 
before the musket-shots and tomahawks of the 
savages. Only one escaped to tell the tale. Al- 
bert Morris a neighbor, and fellow-townsman of 
George Belknap, by a singular fleetness of foot 
was able, under cover of the amoke, to reach the 
army. 

The last he saw of his friend, he had fallen up- 
on the ground, and a tall, powerful Indian, en- 
veloped in a large blanket, with his head adorn- 
ed with eagle’s feathers, rushed upon him, an- 
awering the exact description of the one he had 
solemnly protested had appeared before him, but 
hesaw no more, for at that moment, he was forced 
to flee to save himself. 

The next morning, a small detachment of 
troops were sent to the spot of the unfortunate 
encounter. The corpses of eleven men were 
found, many of them dreadfully mangled, and 
all had been scalped by the hands of the ruthless 
savages. Among them was the body of Belknap. 

Poor Mary Belknap, her love for her husband 
had been little short of adoration; he was the 
light of her life, and upon him were centered all 
the warm, strong affections of her young heart. 
In his death a blight had indeed fallen upon her 
youth and her existence, and all joy and hap- 
pinees were forever banished from her soul; the 
elasticity of her step wae gone, the bloom faded 
from her cheek, and the light went out from her 
mild blue eyes, and she grew daily weaker and 
more emaciated. The kind-hearted neighbors 
were touched with compassion at the sight of her 
grief, and sought by every means in their power 
to alleviate her sufferings, and to console her in 
her sorrow. But that insidious disease, consump- 
tion, had marked her for its victim. No skill, 
care or attention could stay the progress of the 
fell destroyer ; she received their attentions grate- 
fully, smiled cheerfully and kindly upon all, but 
uttered no complaint, and shed no tears ; and just 
as the spring was opening in all its beauty and 
freshness, all that remained of the young, beauti- 
fal and beloved Mary Belknap was consigned to 
the cold and silent grave. 

She had indeed gone to that world where 
there are no tears, sorrow or parting, there to be 
united to that loved one who had gone before, 
and to dwell forever with him amid celestial glo- 
ried of Paradise. Thus ends my Indian legend. 
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+ Thrips. 
The Slorist. This is the name given toa species of fiy, very small 
and very destructive among plants both indoors and out. 
‘Who shall sey. Coa’ Bowers, ‘They are very tiny, and seem rather to leap than fly 


Dyess not heaven's own bowers? 
Who its Jove without them can fancy—or sweet floor? 
Who shall even dare 
To say we sprang not 
And came not down that love 
heaven the more? 
0. pray believe that 
From those blue domi 
Brought us in thelr white lape down ‘twixt their golden 
pinions. Laos Horr. 


it bring one piece of 


Useful Hints. 

Do not forget to take ups few roots of the Diclytra 
spectabllis for winter flowering. Many persons fail In 
getting this beautifal plant into flowering in the houre— 
and the secret of it is, keeping the plant too hot at first. 
Almost any plant will flower sooner, and in more profu- 
sion, If kept in » cool greenhouse till it commences 
growth—and the diclytra requires yet more cool treat- 
ment. Let any one follow the following cool’ directions, 
and we will ensure them success. Take up the roots, 
and place Ina large pot filled with good rich soll, and 
leave the plant out until the earth freesrs hard enough 
to almost split the pot; then bring {t {nto the house to a 
cool room, and by degrees get {t accustomed to the heat. 
This process, singular as it may seem, will ensure a fine 
plant and a profusion of blossoms. There are some other 
Plants which, though perfectly hardy, add much to the 
beauty of a collection of indoor plants; these are the 
deutsia gracilis, daisies, pansies and violets. Soll for 
potting should also be attended to before frost sets in. 
Complicated composts, which some writers expatiate upon, 
are valueless. In our opinion, good maiden loam from an 
old pasture and a quantity of soll from the deep woods— 
that which is rather sendy being best—mixed together, 
will make « compost suitable for almost any plant. 


Coltsfoot. 

‘This grows on high, molst, clayey ground, producing 
yellow flowers, in February and March. The leaves are 
round, hairy, and close to the ground, supported on long 
foot-etalks, veined, kidmey-shaped, resembling a colt’s 
hoof, of a purple color; the flower stem grows about eight 
inches high. A decoction of one pound of the dried roots 
‘and leaves, boiled to three quarts and a half pint, drank 
three times a day, is good for serofula. For a consump- 
tive cough a gill of this may be taken four times a day. 
It is a warming stimulant, used to promote perspiration, 
and cannot be given amiss in colds, obstructions, whoop- 
ing-cough, asthmatic complaints, pain in the breast, and 
© promote expectoration. A snuff made of the leaves is 
good for the eyes and head, and the whole plant made 
into beer is very grateful and medicinal. 


Garrya. 

A hardy evergreen, introduced only a few years since, 
and which produced its very handsome long pendulous 
spikes of blosroms or catkins fer the first time in England 
in October, 1884. These spikes are produced in bunches 
of eight to ten together; and they are frequently over s 
foot long. It is quite hardy, and should be grown in a 
loamy soll, where it will continue flowering all winter in 
defiance of the cold. It is a atriking object, not only from 
the great abundance of Its long, slender, graceful catkins, 
but from ita dark green giassy and leathery leaves. It is 
readily increased by layers or cuttings struck in sand 
under a glass. 
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away when touched. They are very destructive, and at- 
tack both the leaves and petals, causing both to curl up, 
and afterwards to turn yellow and drop off. The larves 
are nearly as large as the perfect insect, and of a pale yel- 
low color, and the insect itself is at first yellowish, then 
becomes black. As soon as the ravages of there little 
creatures are perceived, the plants they have attacked 
should be well aad frequently syringed, and expored as 
much ss possible to the free air; hand-picking in their 
case is of very little avall from the very small alse of the 
insect and their extreordinary activity. 


‘Work for the Month. 

Bulbs of hyacinths, eto., should be planted in pote— 
‘anemones planted in beds. The dead leaves of trees and 
ahrabe should be swept up and laid in heaps to decay for 
‘yogetable mould. Dahlias which have been killed by the 
frost should have their tubers taken up and laid to dry, 
after which they should be placed in boxes filled with 
sawdust or malt dust, to preserve them from the frost. 
Greenhouse plants must be teken in; and those that are 
left out, covered carefully st night from the frost. Bweep 
and roll the gravel walks occasionally, and keep the gut- 
ter and draine well open and cleared. Half hardy plants 
should be covered carefully with furse or baskets of wick- 
ex-work, over which mats may be thrown in severe frosts. 


‘The shrabby horee-tall or pee-grape. Very curfous 
small evergreen shrubs, with jointed branches, and appa- 
rently without leaves. They grow best In sea-sand, and 
when pegged down and kept clipped closely, may be made 
to present the extraordinary appearance of green turf 
stretching to the very brink of the ses, and even covered 
by it at fall tide. ‘They are used for this purpose, Du 
Hamel tells us, in Africa, to cover those dry, burning 
sands, and give the appearance of an English lawn, where 
not a single blade of grass will grow. The berries are 
wholesome, and when ripe, taste like mulberries. 


Flowers for Winter. 

Flowers intended for winter blooming need a season of 
Yepose, especially tropical plants, such as geranium, 
faohsta, etc. which shoold be allowed rest from growth 
during the months of July and August, by almost entire- 
ly withdrawing the supply of water. Of conrse the leaves 
will fall off, but the plants will be fitted to start into 
fresh and vigorous growth, as soon as the water is again 
supplied. Previous te this, the branches of the fuchsia 
should be praned in, and water given spartngly at first, 
increasing the supply, as the young shoots grow. 


Australian shrabé, nearly allied to melaleucs, which 
require a greenhouse in England and here. They are 
pretty and showy. and should, to flourish well, be grown 
im sandy peat. They are propagated by cuttings, and 
‘very readily strike in sand under » bell-glass. 





Siphocampylsu. 

A snuffruticose plant with red and green tubed-shaped 
flowers. It is generally kept in the greenhouse, but it is 
nearly bardy. It should be grown in heath-mould, and 
is propagated by cuttings, which should be dried a little 
Defore planting. 
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The Housewife. 


To preserve Cucumbers. 

Take large cucumbers, green and free from seeds; put 
them into a jar of strong salt and water, with vine-leaves 
on the top. Set them by the fireside till they are yellow; 
then wash and set them over a siow fire in alum and 
water, covered with vine-leaves; let them boil till tender; 
take them off, and let them stand in the liquor till cold; 
then quarter them, and take out the seed and pulp; put 
them in cold spring water, changing it twice a day for 
three days. Prepare ® syrup thus:—To one pound of 
loaf sugar, halt an ounce of bruised gioger, with as much 
water as will wet it; when it is quite free from scum, put 
in the juice and rind of @ lemon; when quite cold, pour 
the ayrup on the preserves. If the syrup Is too thin after 
standing two or three days, boll it again, and add a little 
more sugar. A spoonful of mace gives it the West Indian 
flavor. One ounce of powdered alum is enough for » 
dosen cucumbers, or a proportionate number of gherkins. 
Melons may be done in the same manner. 


To preserve Green Gages. 

Gather the finest you can get, and before they are quite 
ripe; put at the bottom of a bell-metal pot some vine- 
Jeaves ; roll your plums in vine-leaves; put alternate lay- 
ers of plums and vine-leaves till your pot is full; cover 
them quite with spring water, put them over a very slow 
fire; when the skin begins to rise, take them off and put 
them on a sieve to drain; make a syrup with some of the 
faulty plums, put « pound of sugar to # pound of plums; 
when the sugar is dissolved and skimmed quite clear, put 
in your plums and let them boll gently for ten or fifteen 
minutes; take them off, and let them stand in the pen 
till quite cold, then put them on again and let them boll 
very gently for twenty minutes or half an hour; then 
take them out as free from the syrup as possible, and boil 
the syrup till It ropes, then pour it boiling over your 

. plums: keep back s pound of the sugar to boll with the 
plums the last time.—Magna Bonums to be done the 
same way. 





Paste for cleaning Knives. | 

Make a mixture, ene part emery and three parts crocus 
martis, in very fine powder. Mix them toa thick paste 
with a little lard or sweet ofl. Have your knife-board 
covered with a thick buff-leather. Spread this paste on 
your leather to about the thickness of a quarter of a dol- 
lar. Rub your knives in {t, and it will make them much 
sharper and brighter, and will wear them out less than 
the common method of cleaning them with brickdust on 
= bare board. 

To remove Paint from a Wall. 

If you intend papering a painted wall, you must first 
get off the paint, otherwise the peper will not stick. To 
de this, mix In a bucket with warm water a sufficient 
quantity of pearlash, or potaah, so as to make a strong 
solution. Dip a brush into this, and with it scour off all 
the pulnt, finishing with cold water and a fannel. 


Omelet. ; 

Six eggs, one gill of cream, two tablespoonsful of grated 
ham. Beat the eggs very thick, add gradually the cream 
atid ham, pepper and salt to your taste. Have resdy 
pan of boiling butter, ponr the omelet into it, and fry a 
Ught brown. The moment it is done it should be sent to 
table. Garnish the dish with curled parsley. 
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To preserve Plums, or any small Fruit. 

They must be fresh gathered, put into strong bottles, 
and just covered with cold water, then well corked with 
good corks, firmly knocked in, sod tled over with strong 
twine twice, in the manner of soda-water bottles, 90 that 
the rarified air shall not move them; the bottles, corks, 
and all are to be immersed in a saucepan of cold water, 
with a little hay at the bottom to prevent collision; the 
bath to be gently heated to 180 degrecs by a thermometer; 
when arrived at the heat, immediately remove all from 
the fire, and let the bottles of fruit cool in the water; 
when cold they are done, and will keep any leogth of 
time; the air bas been forced out through the cork by 
the heat applied, and cannot re-enter, the external pros- 
sure not being sufficient. 

To keep Cisterns clear of Insects. 

‘The water of cisterns that are kept covered through 
the summer soon begins to amell ; and if the cover is left 
open, thousands of ‘ wiggiers,”’ the larvse of musquitoes, 
‘appear, and. becides making the water disagreeable, sup- 
ply an sbundance of little blood-suckers to feed upon us 
during the night, and disturb our slumbers. An easy 
way to put an end to the “‘ wigglers,”’ is to place a num- 
ber of small fiah—minnows, for example—in the cistern. 
‘Theee will speedily devour the insects, and keep the cis- 
tern clear ofalisuch. Ifa lead pipe is in the cistern, the 
fish will die in day or two. 

Apricot Jelly. 

Take the stones from eighteen ripe fleshy apricots, cut 
them in thin slices, and put them ins basin, with the 
Juice of three lemons; have ready, boiling, a pint acd = 
half of clarified syrap. pour it over the apricots. cover the 
basin with paper, and let them remain ¢ill quite cold, 
then drain the syrup through s napkin; adJ ove ounce 
and a half of clarified isingiass, half cold. Mix well in, 
and pour into your mould. The remainder of the apri- 
cots would make a very good marmalade. 


A Cement for attaching Metal to Glase. 

‘Take two ounces of a thick solution of give, and mix it 
‘with one ounce of linseed oll varnish, and half an ounce 
of pure turpentine; the whole are then boiled together in. 
a close vessel. The two bodies should be clamped and 
held together for about two days after they are united, to 
allow the cement to become dry. The clamps may then 
be removed. 


Gold Lacker. 

Put into a clean four-gallon tin one pound of ground 
turmeric, an ounce and s half of powdered gamboge, 
three ponuds aod a half of gum sandarac, three-quarters 
ofa pound of shellac, and two gallons of spirits of wine. 
After beiog agitated, dissolved and strained, add one pint 
of turpentine varnish, well mixed. 


Waterproof Coating for Cotton or Linen. 

Boiled linseed oll, containing about an ounce of the 
oxide of manganere, or litharge, to the quart, will make 
an exellent waterproof costing for cotton or Hoen cloth. 
Put on several ovate with s brush, and allow each to dry 
perfectly. 


To destroy Crickets. 

‘Mix some powdered arsenic with roasted apple, and put 
it into the cracks and holes whence the crickets issue. It 
will effectually destroy them, and cockroaches also. 
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Imitation Apple Pie. 

‘Take dried pumpkin, and cut It Into pieces about the 
aise of a quarter of a small apple; stew it till soft, but not 
enough to fall to pieces. Add one cupful of currants, or 
other dried fruit, to pampkin enough for three ples; mix 
well, and put on plates the same as apple; then pour on 
each plea tesspoonful of sharp vinegar; strew on some 
sugar, and spice to taste. Put on the upper crust, and 
bake. A good substitute for apple pie. 

Another.—Take ripe pumpkin, cut it in small pleces, 
and stew until soft enough to break easy with s spoon. 
Take it up, and add sugar and lemon, or other apice to 
sult the taste. Bake with or without upper crust. 





Minced Pies. 

One cup full of finely chopped meat, sad two of pickled 
beets; mix over night, and add spices to suit the taste. 
Pour on it some West India molasses, and a little good 
ekder viuegar, and let {t stend till morning; then add 
ome cup of raisins, one of currants, half 3 cup of sugar, 
and hot water enough to make the mass of s proper con- 
sistency. Add s teaspoonful of butter to each ple before 
puttiog on the upper crust. Mqually as good as ‘pies 
made with apples, and in a scarcity of fratt, is well worth 
trying. 


Recipe for Burns and Scaids. 

Take equal parts of olive oll and lane water, which, 
‘when well mixed together, forms = beautifal white oint- 
ment, which may be spread with 9 feather upon the part 
aSicoted, and a thin rag laid over it. Two or three dress- 
ings will take out all the fire, after which apply a little 
heating ointment. Families ought always to have this 
remedy by them, that it may be applied immediately after 
the accident, as it very soon gives ease. 


Tomato Pie. 

‘Take ripe tomatoes, scald, skin, and take the seeds out. 
‘Line the plates with paste, and alice on tomatoes enough . 
to cover each about as thick as you would fora tart; 
spice with lemon, nutmeg or mace: add alittle butter, 
and cover with a good puff peste; bake well, and yotr will 
have » ple good enough for the best man in town. 


To make Sausages. 

Take eleven pounds of the fillet of nice fresh pork, and 
ten pounds of chine fat, chop them very finely, and add 
five ounces of salt, two anda half of black pepper, one 
and a baif ounce of sage, half an ounce of savory, ands 
Uttle thyme; work this well togvther. If closely covered, 
It will keep some weeks in a cool place. 


Quines Fowls. 

‘These birds must be very young, for, being naturally 
very dry, they are not eatable ff more than twelve months 
old; they are generally larded or barded, and served plain 
roasted, rather well done. They are trussed like the com- 
moa fowls, and require nearly three quarters of an hour 
to roast. 


Cooling Drink. 
Bake four or six apples without pecling them; when 
dowe und quite hot put them ina jog, ead pour over 
them thrve pints of boiling water; cover the jug over with 
Pepe:, and when cold it is ready for use; « spoonful of 
honey or brown sugar added makes it very palatable. 


To preserve Eggs. 

If you take the eggs as soon as the ben has laid them, 
and swear the shells with lard or butter, they will keep 
as good as new-laid eggs for some time. 
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To preserve Pears. 

‘Take small, rich, fair fruit, as soon as the pips are 
Diack; set them over the fire ina Kettle, with water to 
cover them ; let them simmer until they will yield to the 
pressare of the finger; then with = skimmer put them 
into cold water; pare them neatly, leaving on a little of 
the stem and the blossom end to the core; then make a 
syrup of = pound of sugar for a pound of fruit; when it 
1s bolliog hot, pour it over the pears, and let it stand until 
the next day; then drain it off, make it boiling hot, and 
again pour it over; aftera day or two, put the fruit in 
the syrup over the fire, and boil gently until it is clear; 
then put it into the jars, or spread it on dishes; boil the 
syrup thick, then put it and the fruit in jars. 


To make Tomato Figs. 

Pour boiling water over the tomatoes, in order to re- 
move the skin; then weigh them and place them in » 
stone jar, with as much sugar as you have tomatoes, and 
let them stand two days; then pour off the syrup, and 
boil and skim antil no scum rises. Then pour it over the 
tomatoes, and let them stand two days, as before; then 
boll and skim again. After the third time they are fit to 
dry, if the weather fs good; if not, let them stand in the 
syrup until drying weather. Then place en large earthen 
plates or dishes, and pat them in the sun to dry, which 
will take them about a week ; after which pack them down 
in small wooden boxes, with fine white sugar between 


every layer. 


Tomatoes in a new Style. 

The following method of preparing them for the table, 
we are assured by one who has made the experiment, is 
superior to anything yet discovered for the preparation of 
that exeellent article:—Take good ripe tomatoes, cut 
them fo slices, and sprinkle over them finely pulverized 
white sugar, then add claret wine sufficient to cover 
them. Tomatoes are sometimes prepared in this way 
with diluted vinegar, but the claret wine imparts to them 
a richer and more pleasant flevor—more nearly resem- 
bling strawberry than anything else. 

To pickle Tomatoes. 

Always use those which are thoroughly ripe. The 
email round ones sre decidedly the best. Do not prick 
them ss most recelpt-books direct. Let them He ina 
strong brine three or four days, then put them down in 
layers in your jars, mixing with them small onions and 
pieces of horseradish; then pour on the vinegar (cold), 
which should be first spiced as for peppers; let there be a 
aplce-bag to throw into every pot. Cover them carefully, 
and eet them by in the cellar for a month before using. 


To prevent Mildew on Awnings. 

Boll the cloth intended for awnings for one hour in a 
Hiquor into which his been dissolved one ounce of alum, 
and the seme quantity of blue vitriol, to every four gal- 
lons of water. Allow the cloth to dry thoroughly before 
itis put up. If the awning is up, brush its surface over 
with a bot Hquor of alum and blue vitriol. This will tend 
to prevent mildew, and render it more durable. 


Nice Castor Oil. 

One drop of the essence of bitter almonds will commu- 
nicate an agreeuble taste and amell to an ounce of the 
castor oil of commerce, and will not at all affect its medi- 
cinal action. Persons taking this medicine should order 
it te be thus flavored. 
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Curious Matters. 


The Wonders of Somnambulism. 

Henry Ludford, a ferryman, of Troy, New York, bear- 
ing s man call “over,” arose from his bed, passed down 
stairs, out of doors, and down the long stairway to his 
skiff, got in, crossed the river, brought the passenger over 
who was calling, took his toll out of a quarter, fastened 
his river boat, took the passenger over in the Mohawk 
basin boat, and recrossed back again to his station on the 
faland, parsed up stairs in the toll-house, where the ferry- 
men sleep. took the lighted lamp in his hand, passed to 
his bed and back agnin to the hatchway, where he stepped 
off and fell to the floor below, making a great racket and 
waking up all the rest of the hands, who hastened to see 
what was the matter, and on inquiry found that Ladford 
had been sound asleep all this time. Curiously enough, 
he received but a few slight bruises by his fall. He re- 
membered nothing of what had occurred, and was bewil- 
dared when found lying om the floor, and anxjous to know 
how he came there, and ready to swear that he had not 
been over with # passenger since an early hour in the eve- 
ming. The change made by bim was taken from a table 
on which the quarter lay. The midnight passenger called 
attention to the queer conduct of the ferryman, and sald 
be never saw 20 dumb a chap before. 





Vicissitudes of Fortune.' 

‘The London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
says Lord Lovelsce’s son and heir, the grandson to whom 
will go the bulk ef the late Lady Byron's Jarge landed 
property, amd who now becomes Baron Wentworth by 
her death, is, and hes fer « eousiderable time pest, been 
working at weekly wages as am artisan ba the smiths’ de- 
partment of the Weolwich arsenal For the son of an 
earl, and the heir of a bareny by writ, this iss unique 
‘case. Lord Lovelace’s daughter, to whom passes the bulk 
of Lady Byron's large pereonal property, e an inberitrix 
of much of the rare ability of her mother, Ada, the only 
daughter of Lord Byrom. 


Patriarchal Turtle. 

‘Awoman named Sarah McKisson, residing near Indi- 
ans, discovered » land turtle, or terrapin, near her house, 
the other day, over sixty years of age, bearing the follow- 
ing dates on its back—James Dixon, 1797; James McKis- 
son, 1797; John McKisson, 1818; Thomas Cross, 1818; 
Robert McKiseon, 1829; William McKi-son, 1840. Mr. 
McKisson, who marked it in 1840, is alive and well, and 
states that it was found but a few rods from where he left 
ft. Tt bad the 10th of August, 1860, added to the other 
dates on ite beck, and was turned loose again, as a walk- 
ing monument to feture generations. 

‘Wonderful Child. 

In 1791, a child was born at Lubeck, Germany, who at 
ten months of age spoke distinctly; at twelve learnt the 
Pentateuch by rote, and at fourteen months was perfeetly 
acquainted with the Old and New Testaments. At two 
years of age he was as familler with ancient history as the 
most erudite authors of antiquity. Sanson and Danville 
only could compete with him in geographical knowledge ; 
and Cicero would have thought him an ‘alter ego,” on 
hearing him converse in Latio. This wonderful child, 
‘unfortunately. or fortunately for the rest of mankind, 
ied fn his fourth year. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


‘The Nations without Fire. 

According to Pliny, fire was for s long time unknown 
to some of the ancient Egyptians; and when Exodus (the 
celebrated astronomer) showed it to them, they were ab- 
solutely in rapture. The Persians, Phoenicians, Greeks, 
and several other nations, acknowledge that their ances- 
tors were once without the use of fire, and the Chinese 
confess the same of their progenitors. Pompanius, Mola, 
Plutarch, and other ancient authors, speak of nations 
who, at the time they wrote, knew not the use of fire, or 
had just learned it. Facts of the same kind are also at- 
tested by several modern nations. The inhabitants of the 
Marian Islands, which were discovered in 1561, had no 
flea of fire. Never was astonishment greater than theirs 
when they saw it on the descent of Magellan, in one of 
their islands. At first they believed it was some kind of 
‘animal that fixed to and fed upon wood. The inbabit- 
ants of the Philippine and Canary Islands were formerly 
equally ignorant. Afries presents, even in our own day, 
some nations in this deplorable state. 


An ingenious Workman. 

Near the founteia of the Pont St. Michael, Paris, = 
clever and industrious mechanic has just commenced ex- 
hibiting a collection of monuments executed in wood, on 
a very large ecale, which is the vernlt of the most extre- 
ordinary labor and skill There are the splendid cethe- 
dral of Milan, the palaces ef the Louvre and the Tuileries, 
the Hotel-de-Ville, of Paris, the Dome of the Invalides, 
St. Peter’s at Rome, the Raglish Houses of Pariiament, 
the Church of St. Germain |’ saxesrois, the palace of the 
Luxembourg, the Chureh of St. Etiennc-da-Mont, and 
fifty other remarkable Kuropean buildings. 


Coal Bed on Fire. _ 

‘A. coal bed between Wild Cat Bluff, om the Trinity, and 
Mound Prairie, Texas, which has been burning slowly for 
‘a number of years, has during the resent dry season 
made wonderful progress, and tem or twenty acres have 
been burved off, and the five fo progressing rapidly. Re- 
cently, on a gentieman and ledy riding near it, the horses 
broke through the crust of earth which covers the fire 
near the edge, and were severely burned before they could 
get out, 

A new Idea. 

Tn the official report of the Californie Mint, the follow- 
ing passage occurs, which illustrates some of the many 
singular phases of social fe on the Paeific!—‘* Half 
dimes, three cent pleces, coppers and nickels are unknown 
{a our commerce, and are almost unknown in our mint, 
although a few balf-dimes were once issued, to the great 
indignation of some people, who consider them a danger 
ous innovation, as having a tendency to reduce the price 
of labor and the profits of trade.”” 


Magio Pictures. 

Magic pictares have been beard of which, when viewed 
tn a certain point through s lens, exhibit am object per- 
feotly diffwrent from that seen by the naked eye. Nicoron 
tells us that he executed at Paris, aad deposited in the 
Ubrary of the Minlmes, a pictare of this kind. When 
seen by the naked eye, it represented fifteen portraits of 
Turkish Sultans; but when viewed through the glass, it 
wase portrait of Louis XIII! This is as wonderful as 
the stervoecope. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


‘What will a Glass of Water hold? 

It fe generally thought that when a vessel is full of 
water any solid substance immersed in it will cause It to 
overflow—and such will be the case if the substance is 
not soluble in the water; but the philosophic truth, that 
in dissolving a body you do not increase the volume of 
the solvent, may be proved bys simple and interesting 
experiment. Saturate a certain quantity of water at = 
moderate heat with three ounces of sugar; and when it 
will no longer reosive, there is room in it for two ounces 
of salt of tartar; and after that for an ounce and adrachm 
of green vitriol, nearly six drachms of nitre, the same 

. qnaatity of eal ammonise or smelling salts, two drachms 
ands scruple of alam, and s drachm end a half of borax; 
when all theee are dissolved in it, it will not have in- 
creased in volume. 


A novel Capture. gi 

‘The engineer of s locomotive plying on the Central Rail- 
road, New York, captured a large hawk a few days since 
tm rather a novel manner. The hawk, while crossing the 
railroad, was struck by the smoke-pipe of the engine and 
brought dows. It peesived no further injury than a 
stunning blow, and was captured by the engineer as his 
lawfal prey, and has been adopted as a pet by the captor. 
The bird ts not confined, but is gravely perched on the 
engine, resisting the approaches of all persons excepting 
the engineer, frem whom it receives many kind atten 
tions, which it acknowledges in a way that proves thet 
even senseless birds are not without grateful instincts. 
Singular Fact. 

Frank Vernums, the only Individual saved from the 
brig Mary Pierce, lately wreeked, in bis statement of the 
circamstances, says that be kept bis place on the Wreck 
by thrusting his knife into a worm-eaten spot upon the 
Keel, and holding on. “A gentleman now visiting this 
ely,” says the Newport News, “informs us that he was 
one of the crew of that ill-fated vessel daring = portion of 
1850; that in July of that year she was hauled into dock 
fn London and coppered, and the very place which was 
the means of saving Varnum’s life purposely left uncop- 
pered, It being the design at some future time to replace 
It with a sound plece of wood.” 


Death from a Spider Bite. 

A Uttle son of Charles Golt, of Hast Lanesbore’, aged 
five years, died lately from the biteofs epider. The little 
fellow awoke in the night crying. and on his parents seck- 
ing the cause of his grief, they found » small black spider 
‘was biting the calf of his leg. and appeared to be sinking 
iteelf into the flesh, where # hung very tenaciously till 
removed. The leg swelled to a very large size, and his 
sufferings increased till they terminated in death, about 
forty-eight hours after he was bitten. 

A remarkable Fish. 

A sea-monster bas been taken in the salmon weirs on 
the river Bride, weighing fourteen hundred weight. The 
heed resembles that of a calf, the body of a darkish gray, 
with four webbed feet. None of the fishermen can give 
the name of the animal. 

Origin of a Phrase. 

Before the introduction of carpets, to cover the floer 
‘with straw or rushes was deemed so necessary « point of 
courtesy, that when not performed, {t was sald that the 
host did not cares rush or a straw for his guest; hence 
the origin of the expression common now. 
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A curious Oase. 

A sickly girl in Plymouth, N. H., a sommambulist with 
0 strong propensity to walk off with things and hide them. 
where they could not be found, nor she herself remember, 
so that at last it was found necessary to lock her in se- 
curely at night, made off, a few weeks since, with a vala- 
able watch. Then the family gave her liberty, and 
watched ber movements in hope that the same eomnam- 
balism that carried it off would sgain find it. The other 
night she started out, followed by her brother. She 
walked places that he dared not follow; but the moonlight 
helped show ber course, and be kept slong. Fivally she 
walked up the trunk of an old tree that hung at an angle 
of forty-five degrees over a brook, stood firmly at the end 
while the tree swayed beneath her, and stooping down 
brought out thet watch. Returning to terra firma the 
brother waked her, took the property, and hurried home. 


Shakspeare’s Will. 

Shakspeare’s will is tled up in one sheet with thoee of 
Milton and Napoleon, aud may be seen at Doctors’ Com- 
mons, London. In the will of the Bard of Avon fs an im- 
terlinestion of his own handwriting:—TI give unto my 
wife my brown best bed with the furnitare.” It is proved 
by William Buyd, July 22, 1616. The will of the minstrel 
of Paradise is 8 noncupative one, taker by his daughter, 
the great poet being biind. That of Napoleon {fs signed 
with a bold hand; the codicil, on the contrary, writtes. 
shortly before his death, exhibits the then weak state of 
his body. 

A Pair of Eooentrics, 

Mr. Day, the eccentric founder of Fatrlop Fair, had 6 
housekeeper who bad lived with him for thirty years, and 
was equally eccentric. She had two strong attachments 
—one to her wedding-ring and garments, the other to tea. 
When she died, Mr. Day would not permit her ring to be 
taken off. Me enki, ‘If that was attempted, abe would 
come to life again; and directed that she should be 
buried in her wedding suit, and a pound of tea in each 
band—and these directions were literally obeyed. 


Singular Customs. 

Among the curious customs in the regions of Central 
Africs, visited by Captain Burton, are the following :— 
‘When twins are born one is put to death. Archery is the 
only education given to chiidren. A wife is bought for 
from four to ten cows. When a ehief is buried, three 
prettyswomen are buried with him. Male criminals are 
clubbed, speared, or beheaded; females are impaled. 
When s man is in want, he objecta not to sell his family. 


A Gormandiser. 

There was caught, says the Banffshire (Scotland) Jour- 
nal, the other dey, by one of the beats belonging to Port 
Gordon, a large cod, which, om being opened, was found 
to contain eleven full-grown berring, quite fresh, besides 
a great many that were beginning to undergo decom pos!- 
tlom, also seven half-grown crabe—a very fair take in for 
his codship, and sufficient to have served him on a pretty 
long voyage. 

A lucky Hit. 

A Montreal schoolmaster, somewhat of an enthusiast 
in the sctence of geology, hias recently made a good hit, by 
which he pockets the sam of $200,000. He took a lease 
of a tract of land near Acton, on the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road, upon which a Httle copper ore had been picked up 
by the farmer who owned ft. Setting to work, he soon 
developed a magnificent copper mine, which has just been 
sold for $500,000, of which be receives $200,000. 








Editor's Dable. 





MATURIN M. BALLOU, Enpiror axp Prorzutor. 





THE NEAPOLITAN BOURBONS. 

The dynasty of Spanish Bourbons, just now 
expelled so ignominiously, has afflicted the 
southern parts of Italy for more than a hundred 
years. It wad in 1735 that the child of Philip, 
first French King of Spain (Louis XIV.’s 
grandson), took by force of arms the Kingdom 
of Naples from the Hapsburg Emperor of Ger- 
many, together with Sicily, which the treaty of 
Utrecht had bestowed on the house of Savoy; 
but it was not until 1759 that this century of 
miserable tyranny began. The first King Fer- 
dinand, with his consort, the Austrian Caroline, 
“ ansexed and filled with direst cruelty” as she 
was, was twice cast out of Naples, and twice 
enabled, by the forces of his allies, to recover it. 
The savage Ferdinand I. was followed in 1825 
by his son, the hypocrite and profligate Francis 
L, and he, in 1830, by the late Ferdinand IL, 
whom we remember but too well, and who was 
succeeded last year by the present Francis, last 
King of the Two Sicilies. So that four bad 
sovereigns, in direct descent, with an ominous 
alternation of names of Ferdinand and Francis, 
have inflicted on the fair Italian provinces they 
owned, a dreadful course of maltreatment and 
unmitigated misrule. 





A converTED PuGizist PREACHING.—Mr. 
Richard Weaver, a Staffordshire miner, formerly 
a noted pugilist, known by the name of “Un- 
daunted Dick,” because he was never beaftn, is 
now preaching with great success at the Victoria 
Theatre, London. 





Tux Usx oy Histomy.— People may say 
what they please of the practical utility of his- 
tory, an intimate acquaintance with it is a sure 
preservative from being deluded into hope by 
many an ignis fatuus. 





Mowaco.—The small Italian principality of 
Monaco has been finally placed under the pro- 
tection of France, but for diplomatic reasons the 
treaty will not be published at present. 

+--+ 

Revivan 1 Wares.—As the fruit of the re- 
vivalin Wales within the last ycar, some 38,000 
persons have professed Christ. 





Denn 


MABEVELS OF THE MICROSCOPE, 

Leuwenhoeck tells us of animated insects seea 
with the microscope, of which twenty-seven 
millions would only be equal to mite. Insects 
of various kinds are observable in the cavities of 
8 common grain of sand. Mould is a forest of 
beautifal trees, with the branches, leaves, flowers 
and fruit fully discernible. Butterflies are fally 
feathered. Hairs are hollow tubes. The surface 
of our bodies is covered with scales like a fsb; 
a single grain of sand would cover 150 of thes 
scales ; and a single acale covers 500 pores; yet 
through these narrow openings the sweat exudes 
like water through a sieve; bow minute then 
mast be its particles! ‘The mite makes fire hun- 
dred steps ma second. Each drop of stagsant 
water contains a world of animated beings, 
swimming with as much liberty as whales in the 
sea. Each leaf is a colony of insects grating 0 
it like oxen in a meadow. 





Tue Vatox or Conn.—It has been well 
said, that a single year’s crop of com is worth 
more than all the gold of California. In sié- 
tion to its othér uses, it is now found that it pro- 
duces a clear fluid, that burns without odor, wit 
out smoke, and is inexpensive, affording good 
light in an ordinary kerosene lamp for balf« 
cent an hour, The corn-oil is as clear and color 
less as water. 





CoxpeMnixo ovr Fetrows.—It is & pac 
tice entirely too prevalent in this queer world 
that we inhabit, to condemn the performances of 
others, when we know that the task could not be 
better accomplished by ourselves. 





Tue Mime Ririe Bari.—Recent expt 
iments show that a Minie rifle ball, which wl 
pass through a thick board, or a bag of oskes, 
ata distance of 500 yards, is flattened into * 
shapeless mass in a bag of sand, at 300 yerds. 





Great Crrrzs.—There are fifty-seven cities 
in the world which contain from 100,000 © 
200,000 inhabitants, twenty-three from 200,00 
to 500,000, and twelve which contain abort 
500,000. 
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BREAKS OF A MANIAO. 

About a year since, a gentleman in Wisconsin 
became insane, and was sent to the Lunatic 
Asylum in that State. He was a physician of 
superior cultivation and of remarkably prepoe- 
sessing appearance, about thirty years old. 
A few weeks ago he escaped, and went to 
Chicago. There he encountered a friend who 
loaned him quite a sum of money, having no 
saspicion of insanity. He supplied himself with 
new and elegant clothing and started for La- 
porte, Indiana, where he remained long enoagh 
to win the affections of a young and wealthy 
widow, and was married to her. During the 
brief courtship, he exhibited no indications of 
lunacy, but shortly after his marriage he com- 
menced acting in a manner which startled and 
shocked his wife and her friends. Among other 
fancies he believed he was a sheep, and insisted 
upon crawling on his hands and feet, bleating in 
the most absurd manner. He would then fancy 
himself a rattlesnake, and make frantic attempts 
to bite the members of his househokd. The an- 
happy lady, at length worn out with watching 
him and endeavoring to restore his reason, made 
preparations to send him to the asylum at Indian- 
apolis; but his insanity sharpened his wits, and 
he adroitly escaped. 

He then went to Syracuse, where he actually 
purchased a block of buildings. The papers 
were mado out, and ho was to call the next day 
with the money. He was to pay an outrageous 
sum for the property, and the parties with whom 
he bargained chuckled vastly. But they saw no 
more of him. The lunatic started weatward. 
At Buffalo he bargained for an immense amount 
of corn, to be delivered in New York, and then 
proceeded to Cleveland. There he endeavored 
to negotiate for some real estate, but talked so 
absurdly, that the parties with whom he had in- 
terview refused to treat with him. Meanwhile 
his friends, and particularly his wife in Wiscon- 
sin (for he has a wife and two children in that 
State), were making every effort to ascertain his 
whereabouts. They traced him to Syracuse, and 
from thence to Cleveland, but he had already 
gone from there, and was finally captured at 
Adrian, Michigan. When not in his rabid fits, 
few would discover the unfortunate man’s true 
condition. Ho would make very absurd prop- 
ositions, and offer exorbitant sums of money for 
property that hit his fancy; but he would do so 
in so candid and captivating a manner, as in 
most cases to disarm suspicion. 





Tuat’s so<—Gilded roofs and silver door 
locks cannot shut ont sleepless nights. 
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ASKING A BLESSING. 

It ia related that, on a certain occasion, an 
English ship of war touched at one of the ports 
of the Sandwich Islands, and that the captain 
gave a dinner to the royal family of the islands 
and several chiefs. The table was spread upon 
the quarterdeck, and loaded with viands and 
delicacies of all kinds. After the company wore 
seated around it, and the covers were removed, 
and everything appeared ready for operations to 
commence, the islanders seemed to be in no 
haste to begin, but looked as though something 
more was expected. The captain thought that 
the trouble was with the food, and that it was 
not what they liked, or that it had been prepared 
in & manner to which they were not accustomed, 
and accordingly commenced apologizing for the 
fact. He had, however, a pious waiter, who 
stood behind his ebair, and who was quick to dis- 
cover where the obstacle was; and who, whis- 
pering to the captain, said: ‘‘ These persons are 
waiting for » blessing to be asked.” “Ask it, 
then,” said the captain. The waiter did so— 
reverently and gratefully implored the Divine 
benediction. No sooner was this done, than 
Queen Pomare, her family, and the chiefs, soon 
showed by the manner they attacked the provis- 
ions, that it was not because the dinner did not 
suit them, or that they had no appetites, that 
they had previously refrained from eating, bat 
because no one had “said grace.” 

rr + 


We t to RememBer.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week, Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London  Lllustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial 
work is bound as above. 





Porcerars Manuractores.—The manu- 
facture of porcelain is now being carried on in 
South Carolina ; $50,000 worth has been pro- 
duced at Kaolin the past year, and the company 
are enlarging their works. 





Foutpixe Macnixe.—A folding machine that 
will fold and pack fifteen hundred printed sheets * 
per hour, casting off bad sheets at the same time, 
is in operation at Washington. 
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THE TROTTING HORSE. 

The Trotter, says Porter’s Spirit of the Times, 
is an Amcrican institution, peculiar to the coun- 
‘ry, expressive of the taste of the people, and 
fully up to the accomplishment of the popular 
desire. He stands between the race horse and 
the dray horse, exactly as the middle class of 
England stands between the peer and the lower 
grade of English society. England bas never 
been able to compete with us in trotting time; 
and though we extract our best trotters from 
pure-blooded horses, still the mother country, 
with all her great advanteges in that respect, has 
never been able to produce a Flora Temple, a 
Patchen, or a Lady Suffolk. We succeed be- 
cause we train for the purpose, devoting money, 
time, and strict study to the incipient movements 
of the horse; and every characteristic of action 
and temper is noted with conscientions care. 
Some years ago, an English gentleman sent to a 
friend in New York an order to purchase a fast 
roadster for him, and Alexander, a horse not 
equal in reputation to his illustrious namesake, 
was sent over, and a trial made with him, which 
resulted in his utter disgrace. But Wheelan 
happened to be in England at the time with Rat- 
tler and Ripton, trotting and winning horses, and 
Alexander being recognized by him, he imme- 
diately induced the owner to enter him for a 
stake at Manchester, with four or five of the best 
trotters in England, Wheelan engaging to train 
and ride the horse. When Alexander came upon 
the ground, the odds were four and five to one 
against him, but he won the race by a quarter of 
a mile. Wheelan said that he took the track at 
starting and widened the gap easily, and near the 
finish, being surprised that no horse was any- 
where near him, and fearing that a great brush 
was intended by one of the enemy, he plied the 
steam on, and landed his horse a quarter of a 
mile ahead of the field. So happy was the 
owner of Alexander, that he gave, Wheelan a 
gold time watch and other presents, and sent to 
his exporters in New York a handsdme service 
of silver. 





Frax 1x Isp1a.—A private company has 
been formed in London by some leading houses 
in the linen trade for the promotion of the cultiva- 
tion of flax in India, especially in the Punjaub. 





A snort Reron.—The rupaway king of 
Naples, ¥ ancis II., began his reign May 22, 
1859—yet he filled the throne too long at that. 





Havana.—Highway robbers are getting bold 
in their operations at Havana. The Cubanos 
need another Tacon. 
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ANEW OOLOR. 

An art writer saye—Daring the past ten days 
though the warm weather still continues, the 
change of color in the dresses which may beseca 
in Broadway, is as marked as the change which 
may be seen in the vegetable kingdom. Evry 
one who is not so unfortunate as to) be afflicted 
with color blindness, must have been made con: 
scious of the incoming of « new tint, this season 
in the world of fashion. A color of peculiar 
brilliancy must have been noticed in the show 
windows of milliners and dry goods dealers, fut 
tering from ladies’ bonnets, spotting their dremes, 
edging their handkerchiefs, and now and the 
tied in very narrow strips around the throsts of 
dressy young men. Lasé year this lovely hee 
raged in England and wes domesticated ia 
France, and occasional glimpses were had of is 
in Broadway. But now an eruption of it, like 
scarlet fever, has broken out on this side of the 
Adantic. The French call thie new tint num 
from its resemblance to the marsh mallow, which 
it does not much resemble, its nearest vegetable 
relative, in point of color, being « boiled bes; 
but the true name of it is Perkins’s Purple, 00 
called after the English chemist who first se 
ceeded in extracting it from coal tar. 





‘THE DANGERS OF SOIENOB. 

Some years ago, 8 whale was caught at the 
Nore and brongkt to thé Isle of Dogs. Mr. 
Clift, in his eagerness to examine the internal 
| parts of the mouth, stepped inside the moath, 
between the lower jaws, where the tongue is sit 
nated. This tongue is ahuge spongy mass, and 
being at that time exceedingly soft, from expo 
sure to air, gave way like a bog; at the sme 
time he slipped forward towards the whale’s gel 
let, nearly as far as he could go. Poor Mr. 
Clift was really in a dangerous predicament; be 





sank lower and lower into the substance of the 
tongue and gullet, till he nearly disappeared alto- 
gether. He was short in stature, and in sfew 
seconds would doubtless have lost his life in the 
horrible oily mass, had not assistance been 
quickly afforded him. It was with great dif 
culty that a boat-hook was pnt in requisition, 
and the good little man hauled out of the whak’ 
tongue. 





Sinautan.—The coffins used for the beri 
of young persons in Brasil, are either ri, 
scarlet or blue; older people alone are carried ® 
the grave in black coffins. 





Corrostry.—Cariosity is litle more tha 
another name for hope. 
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A OURIOUS SWISS CUBTOM. 

When a girl has arrived at a marriageable age, 
the young men of the village assemble by con- 
sent on a given night at the gallery of the cha- 
let in which the fair one resides. This creates 
no matter of surprise in the mind of her parents, 
who not only wink at the practice, but are never 
better pleased than when the charms of their 
daughter attraet the greatest number of admirers. 
Their arrival is soon announced by sundry taps 
at the different windows. After the family in 
the house has been roused (for the scene usually 
takes place at midnight, when they have all re- 
tired to rest), the window of the room prepared 
for the occasion, in which the girl is first alone, 
is opened. Their parley commences, of rather 
boisterous description ; each man in tarn urges 
his suit with all the eloquence and art of which 
he is possessed. The fair one hesitates, doubts, 
asks questions, but comes to no decision. She 
then invites the party to partake of a repastof 
cakes and kirschwassar, which is prepared for 
them on the balcony. Indeed this entertainment, 
with the strong water of the cherry, forms a 
prominent feature in the proceedings of the night. 
After having regaled themselves for some time, 
during which, and through the window, she has 
made use of all the witchery of woman’s art, she 
feigns a desire to get rid of ther, and will some- 
times call her parents to accomplish this object. 
The youths, however, are not to be put off, for, 
‘according to the custom of the country, they 
have come here for the express purpose of com- 
pelling her on that night, there and then, to make 
up her mind, and to declare the object.of her 
choice. At length, after further parley, her 
heart is touched, or at least she pretends that 
it is, by the favored swain. After certain pre- 
liminaries between the girl and her parents, her 
lover is admitted through the window, where the 
affiance is signed and sealed, but not delivered, 
in presence of both father and mother. By con- 
sent of all parties, the ceremony is not to extend 
over a couple of hours, when, after a second jol- 
lification with kirschwassar, they all retire—the 
happy man to bless his stars, but the rejected to 
console themselves with the hope that at the 
next tournament of love-making they may suc- 
ceed better. In general, the girl’s decision is 
taken in good part by all, and is regarded as 
decisive. 





Qw1r rHink or 1T.—If the United States 
and its territories were as thickly populated as 
Great Britain, they would contain 750,000,000 of 
people, a number nearly equal to the whole pop- 
ulation of the glebe. 


POMPEY’S STATUR. 

The special travelling correspondent of the 
Christian Watchman and Reflector in his closing 
letter from Rome, thus speaks of a memorable 
work of art: . 

In one of the palaces, of which the city is 
full, and which generally contain more or lees of 
art, I saw the statue of Pompey, which is now 
almost universally supposed to be the identical 
one at the base of which “great Cysar fell,” at 
the hands of Brutus and his associate assassins. 
For centaries the existence of this statue was uz 
known ; bet subsequently it was discovered, ex- 
humed, and brought to light. It had only loet 
one arm, which has been restored. It is iden- 
tified both by its form and the place of its dis- 
covery, which corresponds with the statements 
made in history as to the locality in which it was 
last left. It is unquestionably an antique, and 
is worthy to have been that of the illustrious 
Pompey. It is most dignified and noble in its 
port, bearing the aspect of a god rather than a 
mortal. Its right arm is extended as if in com- 
mand. Is was a fitting ornament of the place it 
occupied, as it has a countenance and bearing 
realising our highest ideas of Roman valor and 
dignity. My sensations were peculiar, as I gazed 
at it, and thought of what it had witnessed. Te 
that noble form the haughty Czsar clang when 
pierced by many wounds, and upon its base the 
blood of foul conspiracy flowed. There are 
those who pretend that some red stains upon one 
of the limbs of the figure were made by the 
blood shed upon that occasion ; but this is bard- 
ly credible, especially as the statue was buried 
for many years. This glorious work of ancient 
art narrowly escaped destraction during the bom- 
bardment of the city by the French in 1849. 
I hope this statue will be preserved to the end 
of time. 





Icxoraxce.—Ignorance is often the source of 
the most intrepid action, and the most implicit 
faith—since there are none so fearless as those 
who have not light enough to see their danger, 
and none so confident as they who have not 
sufficient knowledge to discern their own errors. 





ArRocious.—At a recent festive meeting, & 
married man, who ought to have known better, 
proposed—“ the ladies,” as “the beings who 
divide oar sorrows, double our joys, aud treble 
our expenses.” 

+20 + 

A racy RemsRx.—Porsons who sport money 
at races are likely to come into connection with 
good company, or, at all events, they are consin- 
ually with their betters. 


MODERATION IN BATING. 

‘The statistics of food show that an American 
consumes more aliment than a citizen of any 
other nation on the face of the globe. That all 
Americans are able to do 80, speaks volumes in 
favor of the prosperity of the country. But the 
question arises, whether we do not abuse the 
plenty that reigns throughout our favored land? 
—whether we do not eat too much ?—and medi- 
cal gentlemen are apt to tell us that we do. We 
are rather afraid that glattony is a national sin. 
‘One of the conditions of attaining a long life, is 
moderation in eating. The famous Comaro, 
who lived to an hundred by a strict observance 
of the laws of health, has bequeathed us some 
important rales for our conduct in this matter. 
First, we must lead, said he, a sober life ; a sober 
life is a life of order, of rule, and of temperance. 
‘We must not eat so much as will unfit the mind 
for its usual exertions. We must not pass sad- 
denly from one extreme to another, but change 
slowly and cautiously. We must eat plain and 
wholesome food. We must proportion the quan- 
tity to the age and strength of the eater, and the 
kind of food used. We must never allow the 
appetite for food or drink to regulate the quantity 
we take; that is, we must always eat under 
eatiety. This kind of sobriety made Cornaro a 
new kind of man, and the wonder of his age. 
“From it,” he cries fervidly, “spring, as from a 
root, life, health, cheerfulness, bodily industry, 
and mental labor. Laws divine and human 
favor it. From it, like clouds from the sky, fly 
repletions, indigestions, gluttonies, superfiuities, 
humors, distempers, fevers, griefs, and the perils 
of death.” gue 

To ascertain‘how long a man can live, the 
learned reason from analogy. The duration of 
life with the horse, and with other animals of the 
higher species, is proportionate to the time ex- 
pended in their growth. The learned and inge- 
nious Flowrens has improved on the working out 
of this idea suggested by Buffon. All the larger 
animals, he observes, live five times as long as 
the time expended by them in reaching maturity. 

1 


‘The camel grows for 8 years, and lives 40 
The horse “ 5“ aS 25 
The ox se 4 ay 16 or 20 
Thelin “O&K “ 20 
The dog a 2“ ae 10 or 12 
Theman “ a“ i 100 or more. 


By a physical analogy, therefore, the ordinary 
life of a man sbould be 100 years, at least. 
Now, if any of our readers wish to attain the 
respectable nge of a century, let them combine 
Cornaro’s rules for diet with Dr. Windship’s 
rales for physical exercise, and live faithfully up 
to them. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


A GOOD MOVE. 

Mr. John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, devotes a large portion of his 
semi-annual report to the sabject of physical 
training. He thinks it ought to form a large 
part of our educational system. “I am not pre- 
pared,” he says, ‘to recommend at present any 
material change in the existing provisions of our 
system for the protection of health in schools. 
The regulations respecting vacations, sessions, 
recesses, studies, and home tessons, are not the 
hasty product of aday. They are the fruit of 
wisdom and experience. They are good in the 
main, and should not ve changed without carefal 
deliberation. It does not seem to me that the 
desired result is to be attained merely by shorten- 
ing the sessions, or by reducing the standard of 
scholarship. The principal remedy which I 
would suggest, is the introduction into all grades 
of our schools, of a thorough system of physical 
training, as a part of the school culture. Lets 
part of the school time of each day be devoted 
to the practice of calisthenic and gymnastic ex- 
ercises in which every pupil shall be required to 
participate. I fully agree with an able author, 
wlio has thoroughly studied this subject, that ‘a 
universal course of training of this kind, scien- 
tifically arranged and applied, in connection with 
obedience to other laws of health, might, in one 
generation, transform the inbabftants of this land 
from the low development now so extensive, to 
the beautiful model of the highest form of 
humanity.” 

HO ro 

Iurrovine THe Text.—A young Thespian 
‘was once entrusted to deliver the following mes- 
sage to Lord Randolph in the play: ‘My lord, 
the banquet waits.” But having lost the ran of 
the sentence, he called out, amid the roars of the 
audience—“ Mr. Randolph, your supper has been 
ready for some time.” Another actor, playing 
in “Joan of Arc,” and having to announce the 
arrival of the heroine’s father, said: “ Miss 
Ark, here comes old Mr. Ark.’”” 

oo 

WEattn or PHILapELPHia.—The real and 
personal property of Philadelphia amounted to 
$300,000,000—the assessed value half a3 much. 

———————— 

Poxtry.—Poetry is to philosophy what the 

Sabbath is to the rest of the week. 
—— a 

RatTHer severE.—Aunstria taxes her Vene- 

tian provinces sixty per cent. 





Tawratizing.—They have been raising # 
second crop of strawberries in Virginia. 


EDITOR'S TABIZ. 


POPULAR CREDULITY. 

There is scarcely any length to which popular 
eredulity will not go. Many people believe that 
Colt, who was hanged for murder in New York, 
is still alive. There are some people who still 
stick to it that Hicks the pirate was resuscitated 
after his execution on Gibbet Island, in New 
York. The ridiculous story of the existence of 
the French dauphin in the person of an Indian 
preacher, found many firm believers. History is 
full of the records of impostors who have been 
successful for a time by exploiting the gullibility 
of the masses. When the two princes were 
murdered in the Tower of London by the order, 
it was supposed, of the Duke of Gloucester, after- 
ward Richard IIL. of England, there were nu- 
merous dynastic and party interests which made 
it important to spread abroad the report that one 
of these, Edward, Duke of York, and heir to the 
throne, was notkilled. It was given out that he 
had been rescued and carried away secretly into 
Scotland. An individual named Perkin or Peter 
‘Warbeck, was procured to personate the defunct. 
He came to England and. laid claims to the 
crown. Margaret, the Duchess of Burgundy, 
the aunt of the murdered princes, who must 
haye known them as intimately as she did her 
own children, maintained the identity of War- 
beck with the young Duke of York. Hundreds 
of others, who knew Edward familiarly, and who 
must have seen him a thousand times at the 
court of his father, Edward 1V., testified to the 
same effect; and a large party was formed to 
assert by arms his pretensions to the throne. 
Landing in Cornwall, he was joined by a power- 
ful band of insurgents. He besieged the town 
of Exeter, but when the army of Henry VII. 
came against him, his courage deserted him, and 
he fled to the sanctuary of Beaulieu Abbey. 
False promises of pardon, however, induced him 
to leave his retreat, and he was then seized, 
carried to the Tower and hanged, drawn and 
quartered. Henry the VII. published a confes- 
sion which this youth was said to have made, in 
which he gave his name as Warbeck, or Osbec, 
and said he was the son of a converted Jew of 
Tourney; yet for a long time his story was be- 
lieved, and down to a late period historians 
gravely argued its probability. The finding of 
the bones of the murdered prince, buried some- 
where near the steps of the Tower, finally put an 
end to speculation on the subject. 

Another instance quite as remarkable as this, 
came to light in Russia during the sixteenth 
century. A young son of Ivan the Terrible, 
during the reign of his elder brother, Feder, was 
put to death in the town of Uglitch. He was 


found in his blood, and’the knife with which he 
had been playing in his throat. His murderers 
were pointed out by his mother, and the popu- 
lace of the tewn inflicted a fierce revenge upon 
them; bat ample testimony was adduced by 
others to show that Demetrius, for that was the 
prince’s name, died by accident. While the con- 
flicting reports were yet circulating, a person ap- 
peared in Luthianda who asserted that he was 
the young prince, that he had escaped the hands 
of assassins, and that he desired the restoration 
of his name and rights. Many of the most dis- 
tinguished nobles espoused his cause, the Pala- 
tine of Sandomir gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, an expedition against Moscow was set on 
foot by his followers, the strongest cities volun- 
tarily opened their gates to him, he vanquished 
some of the leading Russian generals, and he 
entered the capitol in triumph. He was finally 
crowned, amid the acclamations of the people, 
as the Czar of Russia. The mother of the mur 
dered prince acknowledged the identity of the 
new ezar and her lost son; he reigned in peace 
for some years, when his irregularities provoked 
the people, and he was butchered in a moment of 
insurrectionary fary. The origin of this Deme- 
trius is still involved in the greatest obscurity. 





A promisine Boy.—They have a nice, well- 
grown boy named Joseph True Lake, at Chices- 
ter, Vermont, who, if he is not suddenly stunted 
by some accident, will be a man one of these 
days. The delicate juvenile is eight years old, 
standing four feet seven inches in his stockings, 
measuring four feet two and a half inches around 
his waist, and weighing 237 pounds. 

ee ———— 

Oxxy THINK or 1T.—In the last three years 
one hundred tons of wire have~been used per 
week in the manufacture of ladies’ skirts, and the 
material used for this article of dress has cost 
yearly $1,464,060. 





Harrrness.—Happiness in part is imaginary, 
and its possession depends almost entirely upon 
ourselves ; contentment is the key which unlocks 
the treasure house, and with “ godliness is great 
gain.” 


A Monster cacep.—John Swartz was sent 
to prison in Philadelphia, for lifting up a boy 4 
years old, and dashing his head on the pavement, 
without provocation. 

+20 + —___ 

Tae Prvearrie.—This delicious fruit is now 
successfully raised in Florida, proviog hardier 
and more profitable than the banana. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


The Earl of Kingston, a lunatic nobleman, 
lately walked throagh London, undressed. 

With the exception of Queen Isabella of Spain, 
no Bourbon now reigns in Europe. 

A manuscript of the time of David, has just 
been discovered in the East. 

Foor sub-marine cables between Valencia and 
the islands of Ivica, Majorca and Minorca, and 
thence to Barcelona, have been successfully laid. 

A missionary on the African coast, says the 
French have agreed to give up thelr emigrant sys- 
tem after this season. Itis the slave trade in dis- 
guise. 

A new perpetual motion has been invented 
by an Italian, named Cavanna, who expects to 
propel the largest ships by the simple agency of 
cold water. 

‘The Sugar-loaf colliery at Hazleton, Pa., is 
9000 feet deep, without a particle of water at the 
bottom of the mine, is believed to be the deepest 
mine in America. Another in Virginia is up- 
wards of 7000 feet deep. 

A blind man in Paris, who had been allowed 
to beg,‘ in the belief that he was poor, has been 
found out to be worth over 30,000 francs, and 
has been arrested and put on trial for mendicity 
—an aggravated case. i 

Of the children born in Scotland during the 
second quarter of 1860, 2494 were illegitimate— 
8.5 per cent of the whole number born, or one in 
every 11.3. In England, in the latest return 
(1858), the proportion was less by a fourth. 


The London correspondent of the Scottish 
Guardian says: “To show how London exam- 
ple and influence act, I may mention that there is 
now a ragged school about to be established at 
Cairo, Egypt, for Moslem children.” 

Cialdini, the Italian general, is said to be no 
Tess an artist than a soldier. It is reported that 
he has been a long time a weleome’ guest in the 
salons of Americans sojourning in Italy, among 
not the least of whom, Charlotte Cushman may 
be named. 

Showers of frogs have frequently been men- 
tioned as having taken place, but Liege (says an 
English paper) was recently visited with a show- 
er of a different kind—one of ants. An im- 
mense number of these insects fell on the town, 
and penetrated into all the apartments wherever 
the windows were open. 

The Prees Medicale Belge states that, in Ton- 
quin and Cochin China, hydrophobia is cured 
with complete success by decoction of the leaves 
of Datura Stramonium, or Thorny Apple. A 
violent paroxysm of rage ensues, which lasts but 
ashort time, and the patient is cured in the 
course of 24 hours. 

Paris was astonished not long since by the 
sight of a carriage, propelled neither by steam 
nor gas, going with such amazing swiftness as to 
leave far behind the four-in-hand carriages of the 
Jockey Clab, which endeavored in vain to keep 
up with it. The inventor is said to be a poor 
man, who has constructed the vehicle entirely 
himself, and will not disclose the secret until he 
is properly secared by patents. 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Of the eighteen Princes of Wales, eleven have 
lived to reign in England. 

Michelet has nearly ready for the press a new 
volume, L’Enfant. 

The territory of Banjermassing, in the south 
of Borneo, has been formally incorporated with 
the foreign possessions of Holland. 

Tn London, recently, twenty-two pictures of the 
choicest kind, from the Belvidere collection, were 
eold by auction, and brought the sum of $125,000. 


Of the two young ministers on trial who were 
stricken from the list of the English Wesleyan 
Conference, one incurred that penalty by jilting 
the lady to whom he had been engaged. 

The American missionaries who lately visited 
the Chinese Camp at Loo Choo, report that the 
tents were madeof Massachusetts drills, and bore 
the stamp of the manufacturer sti}! upon them. 

It is proposed to erect 400 public drinking- 
fountains (the water to be fil ) in London, to 
counterbalance the 10,000 places for the sale of 
intoxicating drinks. 

Pieces of hemp rope which have been fished 
up from the wreck of the Royal George, at Spit- 
head, after a century of submergence, have been 
found. perfectly sound, and they are said to have 
actually retainod the smell of the tar. 

A copy of the “ Bay Psalm Book.” the first 
book printed in British America, at Cambridge, 
Mass., has been sold in England, to a private in- 
dividual, for ofe hundred and fifty guineas, » 
sum exceeding $750. 

A Mr. Richardon, of Ireland, lately attempted 
to get off the cars of the Dublin and Kingstown 
railway when they werein motion. The railway 
company prosecuted him, and had him fined £2, 
a8 8 warning to otbers. 

Garibaldi asked one of our naval officers, who 
lately saw him in Sicily, if the people of this 
country understood him and his cause. “Iam 
doing,” said he, “what your fathers did in 1775 
to 1783.” 

A small brass cannon has been found at the 
bottom of a deep well of the Castle de Cluey, ia 
France, with the date of 1258 upon it. The 
date of the invention of cannon has historically 
been assigned to the year 1894, 66 years later. 

‘The lazzaroni of Naples are divided into two 

litical partiee—the and Liberals, 

aunting distinct quarters. The Liberals have 
now petitioned to be no longer called lazzaroni, 
but popolani. 

An Italian journal, fhe Trovatore, states that 
the namber of professional singers of both sexes 
now in Italy amounts to 1730. This aggregate 
is com of 410 prime donne, 330 tenors, 280 
baritones, 160 basses, 50 buffos, etc. In addi- 
tion to these, Italy has 1670 dancers, male and 
femalo. 


Strong beer is one of the most important arti- 
cles in the commissary di ment of the British 
army, especially in India, where it is supposed to 
be the best means of preserving health. It has 
hitherto been exported, from England, but an ex- 
Periment has recently been successfally made in 

rewing it in India, which has excited much in- 
terest in England, and was made the subject of a 
leader in the Times. 
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Recoro of the Simes. 


The new Aguarial and Zoological Gardens, 
Central Court, Boston, are truly astonishing. 

Vanity Fair has found a new name for Cincin- 
nati— Ham-burg. 

It is said there is no Spanish romance or com- 
edy without fighting in is. 

The best photographs are those taken before 
12 o’clock, noon. 

The cost of building Victoria Bridge at Mon- 
treal is stated at $7,000,000. There were over 
8400 men engaged on it during its erection. 

A schoolmaster in New London, Conn., has 
sued a pupil named Gordon for damages for an 
assault, and recovered a verdict of $200. 

The prairie stone, existing in large quantities 
just back of Chicago, will make gas as well and 
as freely as the best coal, yielding 50 per cent. of 
pare saltpetre, and a residue of good lime. 

The geological examination of Texas has re- 
vealed the existence, in great abundance in that 
State, of the finest clay, suitable for the manu- 
facture of Queen’s ware. 

The will of the late Rev. William Neill of 
Philadelphia contains a bequest of $2000 to the 
Trastees of the College of New Jersey, at Prince- 
ton, to the indigent students who may be pre- 
paring for the Gospel ministry. 

A petrified fish, over sixteen feet in length, 
and very perfectly preserved, its scales and fins 
being distinctly marked, has been taken from the 
coal mine at Blue Mound, Kansas. Its species 
has not been determined, but it is much larger 
than, any fish now found in the Kansas rivers. 

In man, the temperature of the blood is 98 
degrees; in sheep, 102 de ; in ducks, 107 
degrees. During the chills of ague the heat of 
man’s blood falls to 96 and 94 degrees, while at 
the height of fever it rises to 102, and even to 
105 degrees. 

It is stated that two 1 of finely 
powdered charcoal, drank in a half tumbler of 
‘water, will in less than fifteen minutes give relief 
to the sick headache, when caused, as in most 
cases it is, by superabumdance of acid on the 
stomach. 


One house in New York has a stock of camel’s 
hair shawls valued at one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. Their separate values range 
from twenty to fifteen hundred dollars, and their 

rns are sumptnons beyond description. They 
ve a heavy gold embromery. 

In the town of Huntington, Conn., »& 
rock was struck by lightuing and separated Into 
fragments. One portion, weighing at least half 
a ton, was projected to a considerable height, 
other pieces, to the number of thirty or more, 
were wn in every direction. 

On a railroad in England has been placed a 
locomotive which has projecting over the frame 
of the engine large adjustable mirrors, set in a 
proper angle. By means of the reflectors, the 
engineer has a view of the whole train before 
him, so that in case of a casualty to any one of 
the cars, he can see it refleeted in the mirror on 
his engine. 





Refined coal oil is a solvent of gutta-percha 
and India-rubber. ee 

‘Two centuries ago not one person in a hundred 
wore stockings. 

One halfpenny a day will buy food in China 
sufficient to enable a man to “ live comfortably.” 

Asa general tule, a fashionable beau, like a 
bow in the sky, can’t make both ends meet. 

The horee was originally a native of the 
deserts of Tartary. 

Miss Dix, the well-known philanthropist, is 
visiting the jails and hospitals of Michigan. 
She finds some of them in bad condition. 

All the toothpicks do not come from Chili, as 
was recently stated. The greater portion are 
made in Portugal and Madeira. 

Deborah, from the Hebrew, means a bee; 
Rachel, a sheep ; Sarah, a princess; and Han- 
nah, the gracious. 

The population of Paris is given at 1,569,800 
souls. By 1870, Paris will be overtaken by New 
York, and crowded by Boston perhaps. 

The most ancient lock, of whose form and 
construction there is any certain knowledge, is 
the Egyptian, which has been in use upwards of 
four thousand years 

A russet anda spice apple tree stand side by 
side in Huntington, L. I., and on the latter are 
twenty or thirty apples, one half of which are 
spice, and the other half russet. 

On the great Santa Fe road, through New 
Mexico, there have been employed this year 
2170 wagons and 5984 men, the freight carried 
weighing 6000 tons. 

An Irishman out West threw « quantity of 

wder upon some green wood to facilitate its 

urning, and was blown to pieces. Verdict, 
“ Died for want of common sense!” 
H. H. Sisson, of Harwich, a livery stable 
per, lost all his horses by fire a short time 
since, and the other hack drivers in the vicinity 
have presented him with aix horses and other 
articles to start him again in business. 

Mr. James Parker went as conductor on the 
first trip over the Western Railroad from Boston 
to Springfield in 1839, and has been employed 
on the road in the same capacity ever since. He 
has travelled in all 1,280,000 miles. 

A machine callod the centrifugal 
hibition at Columbus, Ohio, which will throw 
500 balls a minute without the aid of powder or 
cap, by merely turning a crank like that of a 
cole mill. 


is on ex- 


When a rich man commits suicide in Havana 
his relatives charge somebody with murderii 
him, so that his property may not be confisca: 
to the crown. oung gentleman of fortune 
recently shot himself with a revolver, and the 
Peres of the hogse has been charged with killing 

and committed to prison. 

It is related of a man travelling in Ireland, to 
circulate counterfeit money, that stopping at a 

t’s house for the night, he was so moved 
Py the poor man’s fervor at family prayer, that 
he destroyed all his spurious coin in the presence 
of his host, and announced his intention to lead 
an honest life. 
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Merry- Making. 


What piece of carpentry becomes a gem as 
soon as it is finished? Ans.—A-gate. 

Why is the letter L like a calfs tail? = Ans.— 
Because it is at the end of veal. 

‘What Miss plays more tricks than a monkey ¢ 
Ans.—Mis-chief. 

What Miss occasions # great many quarrels? 
Ans.—Mis-understanding. 

What Miss will ruin any man? 
management.’ 

What Miss always makes her lover go astray ! 
Ans.—Mis-lead. 

Who are the oldest bores on record? The 
Etruscan augurs. 

“ Never saw such stirring times,” as the spoon 
said to the saucepan. 

Why is Prince Albert like a stag in the queen’s 
park? Because he’s Victoria’s own dear! 

One ought to have dates at one’s fingers’ ends, 
seeing they grow upon the palm. 

Mrs. Partington has just sent Isaac the inquisi- 
tive off to get an “ epidemic education.” 

“Te your city a healthy one, sir ?”’—“O, yes; 
medicines are drugs there.” me 

A young lady captured a beaver lately, and 
also the man who was carrying it about on his 
head. 

“ Your horse has a tremendous long bit,” said 
afriend to Theodore Hook. “Yes,” said he, 

“ it is a Lit too long.” 

“Come, get up, you have been in bed lo: 
enough,” as the gardener said when he was pull- 
ing up carrote to send to market. 

The gentleman so often spoken of in novels, 
who riveted people with his gaze, has now ob- 
tained employment at a boiler factory. 

A chap who went to California poor, and sub- 
sequently became very rich, is now so extrava- 
gant that he skates on ice-cream. 

“A weak watch invites a vigilant foo.” Yes; 
and the “foe” in question is the watch irer, 
who is always on the lookout for weak 5 

It is useless to talk so patriotically about the 
great American heart, when so much interest is 
taken in the great American stomach. 

A Frenchman, intending to compliment a 
young lady by calling her a gentle ib, said 
* She is one matton as is small.” 

The proprietor of a bone mill advertises that 
those sending their own bones to be ground, will 
be attended to with punctuality and despatch. 

Julius, why didn’t you oblong your stay at the 
seaside? Kase, Mr. Smith, dey charge so much, 
How 10, Julius? Why, de landlord charged dis 
colored individaal with stealing the silver spoons, 

Ata prinier’s festival the fullowing toast was 

iven; ‘ ‘Lhe editor and lawyer- devil is 
eutistied with the copy of the former, but requires 
the original of the latter.” 

“Towmy, my son, run to the store and get me 
some sugar.” “ Excuse me, ma; I am some- 
whut indisposed this morning. Send father, and 
tell him to bring me a plug of tobacco !” 


Ans.—Mis- 


MERRY MAKING. 


Theory may be all well, but 
tors and lawyers prefer practice rae ee 

“Till be with you in a crack,” as the rifleball 
said to the target. 

The unfortunate youth who drowned bimelf 
afew days ago in a flood of “ tender recollec- 
tions,” is said to be slowly recovering. 

Why is a man riding fast up hill like another 
man taking a little dog toa young lady! Be 
cause he is taking a gala pup. 

“T do declare, Lib, you're en Cy 
eat.” “ Well, dear Charles, aint 1 eati vee 
as I can,” replies Lib, with ber mouth full, 

ae wast any of pitching into a fellow, and 
making him generally like a is to tar 
and feather him. Waicenee 

“Ma, get down on your hands and kneess 
minute, P lease.” “ What on earth shall I do that 
for, pet?” “’Cause I want to draw an elephant.” 


‘What is that although only four inches broad 
and three inches deep, yet contains a solid foot! 
A shoe. 

Boots made of alligator skin are all the goin 
New Orleans. Jinks, however, who bas seen 
’em, Bays they are not exactly long boots you 
know, bat alli-gaiters ! 

An independent man is said to be one whoa 
live without whiskey and tobacco, and shave him 
self with brown soap and cold water withosts 
mirror. 

The mother-in-law is the person in the howe 
hold who attends to the preserves and pickle, 
and sees that the matrimonial jars are pat care 
fally away, to be opencd as they are wanted. 

“Honesty is the best pofiy,” id s mam 
another, who had nsrrow! hanging 
robbery, “I know it,” said. the ober, “hr [ 
have tried both sides of the question.” 

A sleepy churchwarden, who sometimes a 
gages in popular games, hearing the minister we 

words, “ shuffle off this mortal coil,” started 
up, rubbed his eyes, and exclaimed, “ Stop, nop! 
It’s my deal.” 

Perhaps the best retort upon a lie is to ootrit 
it, at Galba did, when a courtier told him he hed 
bonght eels in Sicily five feet long. “The,” 
replied the emperor, “is no wonder, for there 
they are so long that the fishermen use them be 
ropes.” 
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